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ouse,”—(Lord Randolph Churchill) ee ee oe 
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debate, Question put, and agreed to, 
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Parvitrce—Mr. Conyseare AND THE SPEAKER—continued. 
Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. | 


Resolved, That Mr. Conybeare, Member for the Camborne Division of Cornwall, be 
suspended from the service of the House for the remainder of the Session, or for one 
calendar month, whichever shall first terminate. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 
—— 6 -- - 


Surrty [lst Junz]—Rerort [Apsournep Departs }— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question '[12th July], 
“That this House doth agree with the Committee in the said Reso- 
lution : ’—Question again proposed :— Debate resumed .. oe 


Debate further adjourned till Monday next. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orvim Service EstrmaTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass II.—Saxarnies anp Expenses oF Orviz DEPARTMENTs. 
(1.) £24, met, to complete the sum for the Charity enema —After debate, Vote 


agreed ef ee 
(2.) tion made, and Question seed, * ‘That a ois not exceeding £26,477, be 
ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of — during the Poa ending on the 31st day of March 





1889, for the Salaries and ’xpenses of the Civil Service Commission ” 
Moved, “That Item A, £15,757, for Salaries, be reduced by the sum of £400 (Mr. 
Craig-Sellar ;)—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed ., es ee 
After short debate, Original Question put, and pair to. 
Motion made, and Question pro “That a sum, not exceeding £6,210, be 


granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the hargo which 
will come in course of pa ee during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, for the Salaries an mses of the ‘Office of the Land Commissioners for 
En land, and for ru he dheg the repayable Expenses to be incurred in matters of 
Inclosure and Land Improvement, and under ‘ The wrpverew Tithe Redemp- 


tion Act, 1886’ ”’ an 
After short debate, it being Midnight, the Chairman left the Chair to make his 
Report to the House. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee report Pro- 
gress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


Bann Drainage Bill [Bill 312]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate 
Moved, “That the Debate be further adjourned till Monday : After 
short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Debate further adjourned 


till Monday next. 
Universities (Scotland) Bill [Zords} [Bill 318]— 
Order for Second Reading read oe ee * 


Second Reading deferred till Monday next. 


QUESTION. 





Crown Lanp Revenve or Wates—Question, Mr. T. E. Ellis; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) oe ve 
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| ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SS 


Suprty | lst J ung ]—Rerort [ApsournED Departs |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question stem July}, 
‘That this House doth agree with the Committee in the first Resolu- 
tion :”»—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed .. ee 

After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Members of Parliament (Charges and Allegations) Bill—- 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mfr. William Henry 


Smith) 
After long debate, Moved, * That the Debate be now adjourned, 7 ( Mr. 


Labouchere : )—After_ further short — see by si withdraion. 
Original Question again proposed 
It being Midnight, the Debate stood sttiih —Debate to be etna 
To-morrow. 


Pharmacy Acts Amendment Bill [Zords] [Bill 196]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Second Reading be deferred till Monday next” 
Question put, and agreed to. 


MOTIONS. 


— — 


Saati Hoiprincs—Morton ror a Setect ComMITTEE— 

Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the facilities which exist 
for the creation of Small Holdings in te d in Great Britain ; whether, either in con- 
nection with an improved system of Local Government or otherwise, those facilities 
may be extended; whether, in recent years, there has been any diminution in the 
number of Small Owners and Cultivators of Land; and whether there is apy evidence 
to show that such diminution is due to legislation : 

That the Committee do consist of Seventeen Members,” —(Mr. Akers- Douglas) 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee nominated :—List of the Committee oe 
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“That the Bill be now read a second time: ”—Question again Pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed .. ee 


After long debate, Question put, and agreed as :—Bill read a second tiie, 
and committed for Monday next. 
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Imperiat Derence [ExPensEs ]— 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee. ) 

Moved, “ That, after 1894, all dividends received the Treasury in respect of Suez 
Canal Shares, after deduction of the sum opus for paying off the bonds issued for 
the purchase of such shares, be applied in paying # the e principal of the amount bor- 
rowed,” —(Mr. William Henry Smith) ee 6s 


After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘ That it is expedient to authorise the Treasury to raise such sum authorised 
to be issued out of the Consolidated Fund by means of Treasury Bills or Exchequer 
Bonds, the principal ont interest of which shall = ere on - ny rare 
Fund —(Mr. William Henry Smith) 


Question put, and agreed to :—Resolutions to be reported Semen. 





Commitrze or Szrection (Staypina Commrtress) (Spectra, Rerort)— 
“=< That the Committee of Selection have leave to make a ea 
eport ee . ee : 
Report to lie upon the Table. | 12. 15. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 25. 
QUESTIONS. 


Rattway and Canat Trarric Bii—Fise as Forrtcn Mrrcuanpize— 
Question, Mr. J. O. Stevenson; Answer, The President of the Board 
of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) oe oe ee 

Ormuinat Law and Procepure (Iretanp) Acr, 1887—ARrEsT OF A 
mee -Onesin 5 fir Wilfrid Lawson; Answer, The First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) os ee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Locat Government (ENGLAND AND Wa zs) [Surrevatty or MippLEsex ]— 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Moved, ‘‘ That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of the Consolidated Fund, 
of the sum payable by the City of London in respect of the Shrievalty of Middlesex, 
. of the amount which may be required for redeeming such sum, in pursuance of 

Englaed and of any Act of the present Session relating to aaare Government in 
d and Wales,” *—(Mr. Ritchie) os oe 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Reeolation to be 

reported Zo-morrow. 


Railway and Canal Traffic Bill [Zords] [Bill 333 |— 
- Moved, ‘‘ That the Dill, as amended (by the wnateg conenien be nuw 
considered, ”—( Sir Michael Hicks- Beach) . ee 
After short debate, Question put, cnd agreed to. 
— i) That the Bill be now read the third Py Ay: Michael Hicks- 
eae. 
After short debate, Question pat and agreed to: :—Bill read the third 
time, and passed, ‘with Amendments. 
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National Defence Bill [Bill 235 |— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After some time spent therein, it being half an hour after Five of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to make his Report to the House: 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


—— 


Licznsixc Laws Brui—Question, Sir William Houldsworth; Answer, The 
Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) . 

CriminaL Law anv Procepure (Iretanp) Act, 1887—Annzsr or Mr. J. 
J. O’Kzetty, M.P.—Letter received by Mr. Speaker .. 

Questions, Mr. Parnell ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour), The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 
[Further Questions thereon } : ee 

Members oF ParuiaMENT (CHARGES AND Azzzoarions) Bus—Personal 
Explanation, Mr. Firth; canine The saiceihiied General ani 
Ric Webster) 

CrimivaLt Law anp ; Sy (Inenane) Aer, 1887—Tue MEMBER FOR 
East Mayo (Mr. Joun Dittoy)—ConprrronaL Orper or Haseas 
Corrus—Question, Mr. Chance; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Business oF THE Hovsz — Questions, Mr. Broadhurst, Sir John 
Swinburne; Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 





Imperial Defence Bill— 
Resolutions (July 24] reported, and agreed to. 
Ordered, That the Resolutions which were reported to the House on the 24th instant, 
and then agreed to, read :— 
Bill upon the said Resolutions, and upon the Resolutions now agreed to, ordered to be 
_— ht in by Mr. Courtney, Mr, William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary Stanhope, 
rd George Hamilton. 
Bill wt esented, and read the first time [Bill 346] ee * 5 
[5.50. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 26. 


Indian Councils Act, 1861, Amendment Bill (No. 224)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Viscount Cross) 
Motion agreed to: —Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Libel Law Amendment Bill (No. 224)— 
House again in Committee (according to Order) 
The Report of the Amendments made in Committee to "be received on 
Tuesday next. 


‘Companies Bill (No. 153)— 
House again in Committee (according to Order) ee 
Amendments made; Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 236.) 


War Orrice—Ruitz Rancz at Brownpown (Tue Sorenr)—Question, 
Observations, Lord Colville of Culross, The Earl of Normanton, The 
Marquess of Exeter; Reply, The Under ae of State for War 
(Lord Harris) ee 

(7. 15. 7} 
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-Hamilton) 
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Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) , 

Crmimat Law anp Procepure (Iretanp) Act, 1887—Arrest or Mr. 
James O’Ketty, M.P.—Question, Mr. Hayden; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) urther Questions thereon | 

Sourn Arrgica—ZvuLuLanpD—EmpPLoyMent or Armep Natives—Questions, 
Sir John Swinburne ; Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) .. 

Pustrc Buts—Tue Royar AsseNT—ATTENDANCE ON Comattssrons—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Sydney Buxton; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Taz Natrona Ririe Assoctation — RemovaL to Rrcusonp Parx— 
Questions, Mr. Kimber, Sir William Harcourt; Answers, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ca 

TE AGRICULTURAL DepartMent—LecisLation—Question, | Sir Edward 
Birkbeck; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) ee ee ee ee ee 





Bustngess or THE Hovse—Ministerial Statement, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith :)—Short Debate thereon ., ee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Local Government (England and mee Bill [Bill 338]— 


Bill, as aunended, considered .. ee ee 
Further Proceedings adjourned till To- -morrow. 


Waltham Abbey Gunpowder Factory Bill (Bir ran 
Order for Second Reading read oe ee 
Second Reading deferred till Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—o——_ 


EpvoationaL Enpowments (Scorzanp) Act, 1882 (Krrxcupsricnt 
Cuarities)—Morion ror aN ADDRESS— 

Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
to withhold Her consent from the Scheme for the management of the endowments 
in the parishes of Balmaclellan, Dalry, Kelis, and Carsphairn, in the stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, known as the Murdoch Endowment, the Johnston Bequest, the 
Davies Bequest, and the M‘Adam Bequest, a proved by the Scottish Education 
Department, now lying upon the Table of the House,”—(Mr. Mark Stewart) oe 

After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 52, Noes 85; 

Majority 33.—(Div. List, No. 239.) 
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Epvoatronan Expowments (Scornanp) Act, 1882 (Hurron Trust)— 


Morion FoR aN ADDRESS— 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
to withhold Her consent from the Scheme for the management of the Endowments 
in the parish of Caerlaverock, county of Dumfries, known as the Hutton Trust, 
approve by the aan Education Department, now lying upon the Table of the 

ouse’ e ee or ee 


After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Commirrze or Sznecrion (Sranprna Oommrtrezs) (Srzcrat Rerort)— 


Ordered, That the Committee of Selection have leave to make a salt 
Report . ee ee 
Report to lie upon the Table. (1. 15, ] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 27. 


Sate or InpEcent Pusiications AND PHotocraPHs — Question, Observa- 
tions, Lord Mount-Temple; Reply, The Lord Chancellor (Lord 


Halsbury :)—Short Debate thereon - ee ve 
Lasovrers (IRELAND) Acrs— Motion for a Return, The Marquess of 
Waterford .. oe 


Motion agreed to :—Return evdeved to be laid before the House. 


Nationat Rirtz Assocration—ReEmovat to Ricumonp Parxk—Observa- 
tions, Lord Wantage :—Debate thereon .. oe 
Business or THE Hovse—Covurse or Pustic Busrrzes—Question, Earl 
Granville; Answer, The Prime Minister and Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (The Marquess of Salisbury) os oe 
Dancerous PERFORMANCES AT THE ALEXANDRA Patace—Question, The 
Earl of Milltown; Answer, The Paymaster General (Earl vores 
1.0, A.M 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 27. 
QUESTIONS. 


Poor Law Aprpornrments (WaLEs)—Pustic Vacoryators—Question, Mr. 
Arthur Williams; Answer, The President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) ° ee ee ee 

Dean AnD CHAPTER OF Wasramweraa—Tax STaTvE oF THE LATE Ear 
or SuarressurY—Question, Mr. A. M‘Arthur; Answer, Sir John R. 
Mowbray a ee ee ee 

Nationa Epvcation (Inmzaxp)—Cost oF THE Mopgt ScHoors—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Pinkerton; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) oe oe ee 


Lirerature, Science, anp Art—Bvitprine Gaams For Scrence Scnoors 
—Questions, Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland, Mr. Mundella; Answers, The 

» Chancellor of the Bachoquer (Mr. Goschen) ee oe 
Intanp Fisnerres (Scortanp)—Rop Fisurve ror YVR wp" Mr. 
A. L. Brown, Mr. Anderson; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. 

A. Macdonald) es 
Camimat Law (Inmtsxe)—Discnanen or AN IwnsaNnE — FROM 
Liverick Gaor—Questions, Mr. Jordan, Mr. Cox, The Lord Mayor of 
Dublin (Mr. Sexton) ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 

A. J. Balfour) ee se ef ef 
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Payment oF Mempens—Tux Desare or Jury 6—Personal Explanation, 
Admiral Field oa de oe oe 


MOTION. 
— 0 — 


Srrtines or THE HovsE—Exemption From THE Sranpinc OrDER— 


Ordered, That the Proceedings on the Local Government (England and Wales) Bill, if 
under discussion at Twelve o’clock this night, be not interrupted under the Standing 
Order ‘‘ Sittings of the House,”—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


OO 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Biil to continue various 
Expiring Laws,” —( Mr. Jackson) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: -—Bill ordered (Mr. Jackson, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell); presented and read the first time [Bill 353.] 


Local Government (England and Wales) Bill - 338 )]— 

Bill, as amended, further considered : 

Moved, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” ° 

Question put, and agreed to ;—Bill re-committed in respect of an Amend- 
ment to Clause 15, and an Amendment to Clause 17. 

Bill considered in Committee :—Bill reported ; as amended, considered. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—( Mr. Ritchie :)— 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read the third 
time, and passed. 
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QUESTION. 


a 

Ormimat Law anp Procepure (Inetanp) Act, 1887—Arrest or Mr. 
O’Ketty, M.P. — Question, Mr. O’Kelly; Answer, The Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) ve oe oe 





Sranpine Commirrezs (CuarrMEn’s PanEL)— 
Ordered, That the Committee of the oe s Panel have leave to 
make a Special Report oe ee ee 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


Commrirrze oF Setection (Stanpriva Committees) (Spectra, Rerorr)— 
— That the Committee of Selection have leave to make a Special 
eport : ve ee ee 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


MOTIONS. 


Doddingtree and Bewdley Bridges Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hastings, Sir Edmund 
Lechmere, Sir Richard Temple); presented, and read the first time [Bill 352] ee 


Municipal Corporations (Local Bills) (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Murphy, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. O’ Keeffe, Mr. Richard Power, 


Mr. Peter M‘Donald) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 351] . oo 


Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Jackson, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 354] oe 


Public Works Loans Bill—Ordered (Mr. Jackson, Mr. Chancellor x the Exchequer, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 355] .. ee 





Sza Fisnerres Reevration [ sear et iC 


Considered in Committee ee ee 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported upon Monday nent, [1.0.] 
1.0. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 30. 
InpIA—ADMINISTRATION OF JusTICE—ALLEGED Decrapine ExamrnaTion 
or a Hinpoo Girt at Patwa—Question, Observations, Lord Stanley 
of Alderley ; Reply, The Seoretary of State for India (Viscount Oross) 
Orzn Spaces (MztTroroitis)—Tue Space at THE Law Covurts—Question, 
The Earl of Meath; Answer, Lord Henniker ée ga 


Fishery Acts Amendment (Ireland) Bill (No. 86)— 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Macnaghten) - 
After short debate, Motion agreed to : :—Bill read 2" accordingly. [5.0.] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 30. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


— %9——— 
Preston Corporation Bill [ Lords |— 


Bill, as amended, considered ., ee Se oe 
Bill to be read the third time. 
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PETITION. 
—/$ —_ 
Crumnat Law anv Procepure (Irenanp) Act, 1887 —ImprisonMENT oF 


Mr. Joun Ditton, M.P.—Petition presented 


Moved, ‘That the Petition be read by the Olerk at the Table,” —( Mr. 
Dilloyn : :)—Motion agreed to :—Petition read. 


QUESTIONS. 
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The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) .. a. 
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Balfour) ee 
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Questions, Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh ; Answers, The First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) ee os ee 


Army (Inp1a4)—Benoat Starr Corrs—Carraix J. B. Cuatrerron— 
Question, Mr. Mac Neill; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for 
India (Sir John Gorst) es 

Poor Law — ase or Mrs. Saran Burcz — Costs — ‘Question, Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham ; Answer, The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Ritchie) . 

Law anp Justice (Inztanp)—Epwarp Manony anp OTHERS, Rara- 
cormack, Co. Conk—Questions, Dr. Tanner; Answers, The Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) oe 

Epvcation Department (Scortanp)—Bureu oF Curross—Question, Mr. 
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vie, as Tanner; Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 

ac. son ee ee ee e* ee 
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Questions, Mr. Esslemont, Dr. Clark ; — The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ° ee 

LicuTnovses AND LicutsHips—TELEGRAPHIC Onsasianeienap ROUND THE 
Coasts—Question, Sir George Baden-Powell ; Answer, The First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) oe oe 

Tue Inquest at Mircuetstown on Mr. Manpeviriz — Dr. Rein 
Questions, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Chance, Mr. Clancy; Auswers, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) on 

Ormavat Law anp Procepure (IrEtanp) Act, 1887—Arrest oF Mr. 
O’Ketty, M.P.—Question, Mr. Parnell; Answer, The Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland (Mr. Madden) oe , wt 

Busrvess or THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. H. Gardner, “Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, Sir William Harcourt ; Answers, The First ~_ of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. ee 

Riots anp Distursances (IRELAND)— ALLEGED MurpeEr oF » Jou Fonax 
—Question, Colonel Saunderson ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——9———— 


Members of Parliament (Charges and Allegations) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee [First Nicxr] 
After long time spent therein, it being Midnight, the Chairmen left the 
Chair to make his awe to the House :—Committee report Progress ; 
to sit again Zo-morrow. 





Memsers or Partrament (Omances anp ALteaations) Brit—Mr. J. 
CHAMBERLAIN AND Mr. T. P. O’Connor—Oomplaint, Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain :—Short Debate thereon és oe ee 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY, 
—~s —— 


Consolidated Fund (No. 3) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Jackson) 


Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Friday. 


Barrow Drainage Bill [Bill 313)— 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Arthur 
Balfour) 
After short debate. Second Reading deferred till Zo-morrovw. 


Solicitors Bill [Zords} [Bill 347)— 
Order for Second Reading read + be +o 
Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


Copyhold Acts Amendment Bill ae] | Bill 298]— 


Order for Second Reading read on - 
Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


Municipal Corporations (Local nee ees at Bill [Bill sot] 
Order for Second Reading read 
Second Reading deferred till To-morrow, 


ParuiaMent—Orver—Tae Burockinae or Birts—Question, Mr. Whit- 
bread; Answer, Mr. Speaker 


MOTIONS, 
—)—— 


Epvucationa Enpowments (Scortanp) Act, 1882 (Burcn or Ovxross 

anp County or Perro Enpowments)—Morion For aN ADDRESS— 

Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
to withhold Her consent from the Scheme for the management of the Endowments 
in the burgh of Culross, county of Perth, known as the Geddes Trust, Bill’s and 
Law's Mortifications, and Valleyfield Endowment, a proved by the Scottish one 
tion Department, now lying upon the Table of the ouse,”—(Mr. Wallace) 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 56, 
Noes 95; Majority 39.—(Div. List, No. 248.) 


Sranpina Commitree on Law, &0.— 

Ordered, That the Standing Committee for the consideration of Bills 
relating to Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure, do sit 
= wy eer: with the Liability of Trustees Bill | Lords] ” Frida, 

ugust, at Twelve of the clock,—( Sir Henry James.) [1.40. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 31. 


Sranpinc OrpDERS oF THE Hovsze — Report or THE Sexrxct CoMMITTEE — 
Observations, The Lord Privy Seal (Earl Cadogan) .. 


Libel Law Amendment Bill (No. 231)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. 
Bina be Ss 8* on Friday next; and to be printed, as amended. 
0. 244, 


VOL. COOXXIX. [THIRD SERIE.. ] {e¢ ] 
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Distress for Rent (Dublin) Bill (No. 171)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read oe 
House in Committee (according to Order) ; Amendments made; the 
Report thereof to be received on Friday next; and Bill to be printed, 
asamended. (No. 245.) 


Local Government (England and Wales) Bill (No. 238)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Balfour) 
After long debate, on Question, agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Sourn Arrica—OvurTsreak In ZuLvLAnp—Question, The Earl of = 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Lord Knutsfo } ; 
9.0. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 31. 
QUESTIONS. 


a 


East Inpta (Contactous Diseases Acts)—Questions, Mr. James Stuart ; 
Answers, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 
Irtsp Lanp Commission—Tue Layp Court—Sirtine in LonponDERRY 
Coconty—Question, Mr. Lea ; Answer, The Chief recevad for Ireland 

(Mr. A. J. Balfour) ‘ 

Marrice Laws (Scortanp)—Fxxs ror Pusiisninc THE Baxns—Ques- 
tion, ~y Philipps; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Mac- 
donald) ° 

Poor Law (ENGLAND AND Waxes)—Rrcamonp Worxnovse—Tae Boy 
Pace—Question, Mr. H. J. Wilson; Answer, The President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) . 

Cnariry Commissioners — Hottoway Sanatorium HosPirat For THE 
InsanE—Question, Mr. H. J. Wilson; Answer, Mr. J..W. Lowther . 
Poor Law (IrELanp)—Boarps oF Guarpiaxs—Tae Uxsrer Socr:ty 
Scoot ror THE Burp, &c. (Betrast)—Question, Mr. Deasy; An- 

swer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Monte Carto—Reporteo Svuicrpes—Question, Mr. 8. Smith; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fer- 

usson ; 

Suaeen A ae. axp County Down Ratway Servants’ 
Provivent Soctery—Rvuize 12— Question, The Lord Mayor of Dublin 
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Municipal Corporations (Local Bills) (Ireland) Bill [Bill 351)— 
Bill considered in Committee .. .. 1366 
After short time spent therein, Bill ripevted; as amended, to be von- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


Copyhold Acts Amendment Biil [Zords] | Bill 298]— 
Order for Second Reading read «+ 1367 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred till Monday next. 


QUESTION. 


—— 


Busrvess or THE Hovsze—Questions, Dr. Clark, Mr. T. M. Healy; An- 
swers, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald), The Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) oe os 

(1.50. ] 
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Merrorotis (Open Spaces)—Parurament Square—Pustic Szats—Ques- 
tion, The Earl of Meath; Answer, Lord Henniker es .. 1369 
Scortanp—Tue Antiquarian Museum ann Nartionat Porrrarr GaLtery 
—Question, Observations, The Earl of Rosebery ; Reply, The Seecre- 
tary for Scotland (The Marquess of Lothian) .. 1869 
Iraty anp Anysstnta—Question, Observations, Lord Napier of M od. 
Reply, The Prime Minister and Secretary of State for ha 
(The Marquess of Salisbury) ; Observations, Earl Granville oe we 1371 
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Grerattar—Morion For Parers— 

Moved, That there be laid before the House— 
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Admiralty on the um: of a first-class dock at ee Ore 
Sidmouth) 377 
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Companies Relief Bill (No. 241)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Crawford) «. 1879 
After short debate, Motion agreed to : :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 

Sweatine System—Rererence To THE Setect CommirTTEE— 

Moved, To amend the reference to the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the 
sweating system at the East End of London by omitting tie words ‘‘ at the East End 
of London,” and ated the =? “in the United Kingdom,”—(The Kari of 
Dunraven) os ne «+ 1882 

After short debate, Motion ogre to. 

Income Tax on Onarttres—Morion ror Parpzxs— 

Moved, That there be laid before this House— 

* Correspondence in 1863 between the Inland Revenue and the Treasury (reprint 
from ‘ Charities,’ 1865). 

2. Statement of amounts on which income tax was refunded = 1886-87, specifying 
the various classes, as educational, religious, hospitals, doles, & 

3. Statement of claims for restitution of income tax rejected "tees August, 1887, 
specifying the nature of the charity and the reason for the rejection. 

4. Any correspondence between the Inland Revenue and trustees of charities and the 
Charity Commissioners bearing on the new procedure of the Inland Revenue.” —{ The 
Lord Addington) .. ee ee es 1384 

After short debate, Motion awed to. 

Libel Law Amendment Bill (No. 244)— 
Bill read 3* (according to order) . 1387 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons; and to be printed, as amended. 
(No. 252.) 
Reformatory Schools Bill [#.t.]—Presented (The Earl Brownlow) ; read 1* (No. 250) 139] 
Industrial Schools Bill [u.1.]—Presented (The Earl Brownlow) ; read 1* (No. 251) «» 1891 
[7.30.] 
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Bustvess or THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, 
Mr. Baumann, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. F. 8. Stevenson, Mr. Wallace, Mr. 
T. M. Healy, Mr. Esslemont, Sir George Trevelyan; Answers, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) (Further Questions 
thereon | oe . 1419 
Sourm Arrica—Tue Hosrmiries 1x ZorvtaNp—Question, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 
Gorst) . 1424 
Drvistonat Macrstrares (InELAND) Bur.—Questions, Mr. J. E. Ellis, The 
Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton); Answers, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), The ow to the Treasury ” 
Jackson) os ee oe 1424 





Sirtines or tHe Hovse, Exemption rrom THe Sranpinc OrpER— 


Ordered, That the proceedings of the Committee of Supply, if the Committee be 
sitting at Twelve o Pelock this night, be not in sak) under the Standing Order 
“ Sittings of the House,”—(Mr. William Henry Smit 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


an 


SUPPLY — considered in Committee — Civi, Szrvices AnD REVENUE 


DEPARTMENTS— 
(In the Committee.) 
FurtHer Votre on Account. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a further sum, not exceeding 
£7,712,800, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or towards defraying the 
Charge for the following Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the year 
ending on the 31st “—¢ March 1889,” viz. :— [Then the several Services are 
set forth] 1425 

After debate, Moved, “That the Item of £16,000, for the Office of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, be reduced by the sum of £2,000,”—(Mr. 7. P. O’ Connor :) 
—Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 55; Noes 132: Majority 77.— 

Onginal Gea a posed 1648 

Question again ee ee 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Army Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £652,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Transport and Remounts, which 


will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of "March, 
1889 1649 


After short debate, Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, “and ask leave to 
sit again ; ’—Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Pharmacy Act (Ireland), 1875, Amendment Bill [ Zords]— 


Order for Committee read .. ° «+ 1551 
Committee deferred till Thursday next. 


Chapels (Clonmacnoice) Bill [Bill — 
Order for Second Reading read os .. 1551 
Second Reading deferred till Zo-morrovw. 


Libel Law Amendment Bill— 
Moved, “‘ That the Lords’ Amendments be considered on Monday” ., 1552 
Motion agreed to. 
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Railway and Canal Traffic Bill [Zords |— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Lords’ Amendments be considered on Tuesday” 
Motion agreed to :—Lords’ Amendments to be considered upon Tuesday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 366.) 


MOTION. 
— o——. 


ApJsouRNMENT—OrvER oF BusinEss— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Mr. Jackson) os 
Question put, and agreed to. [1.50.] 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 4. 
QUESTIONS. 


—— 


Bank or Encranp—Pay or Banx Nore Srampers—Question, Sir George 


Campbell; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

War Ovrice— Commutation or Miuirary anp Nava Penstons—Ques- 
tions, Sir Geo: vonge Campbell; Answers, The Financial Secretary, War 
Department (Mr. Brodrick) 

Business of THE House — Socorcnu Busrwess — Questions, Sir Georg 
a — Anderson; Answers, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. 

onald) 

ard Inpia (HypEraBaD Deccan Mixtva Company)—Taz Rrrort— 
PrematurE Pusiication—Statement, Sir Henry James; Questions, 
Sir George Cam _ Mr. T. D. Sullivan ; Answers, The ‘Secretary to 
the Treasury (a r. Jackson) 

Business oF THE Hovse—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, The Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson :)}—Short Debate thereon ee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——~¢———— 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army EstrmaTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 


£652,000, Transport and Remounts.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ee 
£2, 509, 000 (Provisions, Forage, &c.)—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
;. Motion made, and Question hart the’ “ That a sum, not exceeding £643,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to d the Charge for the Superintending Establish- 
ment of, and Expenditure for, Sraface Works, Buildings, and Repairs, at Home 
and Abroad, which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 
8ist day of March 1889” 

After short debate, Moved, “ That a sum, not exceeding £637,620, be ‘granted for the 
_ Service,” (afr Seaton : :)—After further short debate, Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

4.) £1,343,900, Out- Pensions. 


ie £720,700. Volunteer Corps.—After short debate, Vote agreed to oe 
Navy Estimates. 
(6.) £4,863,500, Naval Armaments.—After debate, Vote agreed to., ee 
(2. £119, 500, Medical Estabiishment and Services.—Vote agreed to mn 
(8. £376, 300, Works, Buildings, and Repairs, at Home and Abroad. 


(9.) £55,000, Scientific Su-vices. 
( 10.) £721, 000, Reserved «nd Retired Pay. 
(t1.) £743,600, Naval Pensions ant Allowances, 
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Surrry—Navy Estimares—Committee—continued. 
(12.) £168,500, Widows’ Pensions and Compassionate Allowances. 
(13.) £330,800, Civil Pensions and Gratuities. 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Surrry—Rerort—Resolution (3rd August] reported oe -. 1619 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House doth ee with the Committee in the said 
Resolution : ”—After debate, it being half after Five of the clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned :—Debate to be resumed upon Monday next. 


Ways anp Mzans— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—({ Mr. William Henry Smith)  .. oe -. 1634 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Considered in Com- 
mittee. 


Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the ser- 
vice of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1889, the sum of £18,326,975 be 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


Lloy4d’s (Signal Stations) Bill [ Zords] [Bill 343)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) an ee “ os «+ 1635 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed to a 
Select Committee of Five Members, Three to be nominated by the 
House, and Two by the Committee of Selection. 


Libel Law Amendment Bill— 
Lords’ Amendments to be considered upon Thursday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 368.] 


MOTION. 
——9——_— 
County Court Appeals (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Claney, Mr. 
Chance, Mr. Maurice Healy); presented, and read the first time [Bill 367] «- 1686 


[5.45.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 6. 


Purocnase oF Lanp (Iretanp) Act, 1885 — Question, Observations, The 
Earl of Milltown ; Reply, The Lord President of the Council (Viscount 
Cranbrook) .. es oe oe -. 1636 


Local Government (England and Wales) Bill (No. 238)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read -» 1638 
Moved, “‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill,” —(7he Lord Balfour.) 
Motion agreed to ;—House in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Wednesday 
next ; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 267.) 


Marriages Validation Bill [#.1.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1* (No. 256.) 1681 


Statute Law Revision (No. 2) Bill (u.1.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1* 
No. 258) ee ee oe on ee +» 1681 
[1.45 a.m] 
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MINUTES.]— Pustic Brris— Committee — 
Land Charges Registration and Searches 
(221). ual | 

Report—Coroners (216-229) ; Solicigors (226). 


Third Reading—Limited Partnerships (213) ; | 


Archdeaconry of Cornwall (219); Lloyd’s 
Signal Stations (220), and passed. 

ProvistonaL OrpER Birt — Committee — Com- 
mons Regulation (Therfield Heath)* (209- 
228). 


THE CLYDE—POLLUTION OF LOCH 
GOIL AND LOCH LONG. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

HE DUKE OF ARGYLL said, 
that in rising to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the Reports to 
the Secretary for Scotland on the pol- 
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lution of the waters of Loch Goil and 
Loch Long, and to ask a Question 
of which he had given Notice, it was 
necessary to make a short statement 
in regard to it. The Question as it 
appeared on the a might seem to 
affect a particular locality alone, and 
though there was no doubt that it did in 
the first instance, yet it involved a ques- 
tion of the greatest importance all over 
the Kingdom— namely, the increasing 
pollution of the waters around our 
shores. As was well known, these lochs 
were arms of the sea, and upon their 
shores a number of villa residences had 
been erected. For several years it had 
been perceived by those who resorted to 
these villas that ia these arms of the sea 
the water was getting less and less pure 
than formerly. Not so many years ago 
he remembered that the water in these 
lochs was as pure almost as the water of 
the Island of Arran ; but those who went 
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there to bathe had found that the water 
was getting dirtier and less fit for bath- 
ing every year, and likewise that it was 
less conducive to health. Under these 
circumstances, a Memorial was presented 
to his noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Scotland last year, who very properly 
nominated a Commission, consisting of 
Dr. Littlejohn, medical officer of the 
Board of Supervision of Scotland, and 
Mr. Fletcher, a naval expert, to inquire 
into the whole matter. The Report of 
that Inquiry had now been presented to 
Parliament, and it was a very remark- 
able document. If the water was kept 
pure there was no city in the world that 
would possess such remarkable facilities 
in the way of a health resort as the great 
City of Glasgow, which was growing 
enormously in wealth and population. 
The result of the Medical and Naval Re- 
port was entirely to confirm the com- 
plaints of the dwellers by the shores of 
the sea lochs. The Medical Commission 
reported that there were three sources 
of pollution of these waters. The first 
was the sewage of Glasgow; (2) the 
discharge into the Clyde of the refuse of 
chemical works; and (3) the dredging 
of the river. With regard to the first, 
he was perfectly aware that his noble 
Friend had no power; but in regard to 
this matter he would not trouble their 
Lordships with any details. That was 
a question that involved immense en- 
gineering operations which as yet had 
not been fully considered. He thought 
the time was coming, however, when the 
inhabitants of Glasgow would see that 
it was absolutely necessary to provide 
some such scheme as that applied to the 
sewage of London. Those of their Lord- 
ships who had not been down the Clyde 
at this period of the year had no idea 
of the horrible condition of the River 
Clyde. For some 10 miles below Glas- 
gow the odour was overpowering, and 
was almost like navigating a sewer. He 
believed that the City of Glasgow had 
not taken any steps whatever for utiliz- 
ing the sewage or discharging it into 
any more open sea. He would not dwell 
* upon that, however, as he was aware it 
involved engineering works of enormous 
magnitude. But there were two other 
soucces of pollution. One was the dis- 
ch into the Clyde of the refuse from 
the chemical works along its banks, and 
the other was the dredging of the river. 


With regard to the refuse from the | 


The Duke of Argyll 
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chemical works, he believed his noble 
Friend with the aid of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had power to check this 
source of pollution, and he hoped that, 
so far as that source of the pollution was 
concerned, the remedy was already ap- 
plied. The third source was one con- 
nected with some very curious statistics. 
Their Lordships were aware that our 
principal navigable rivers all round the 
country had been made navigable chiefly 
by the exertions of man. Originally 
very small streams, admitting only 
vessels of very small draught, by means 
of steam dredging they had been made 
great channels of commerce. The Olyde 
had been made a channel that ships of 
very large burden could ascend all the 
way to Glasgow. It would give some 
idea of the enormous magnitude of the 
operations if he told them that he was 
informed by an eminent engineer that 
in 40 years the dredging of the Clyde 
had resulted in the removal of 40,000,000 
tons of material, which if piled up would 
make a pile 500 feet high, and a mile and 
a-half in circumference. These opera- 
tions were carried out by a Trust called 
the Olyde Trustees, who were em- 
powered by Act of Parliament to dredge 
the river. Up to the year 1862 the 
dredgings were applied to the soil by 
agreement with the various proprietors, 
being used on the marshy soil to raise 
the level of the neighbouring land, the 
result of which had been to produce 
some most valuable ag rty. About the 
year 1862 the Clyde Trustees took it 
into their heads that this was a most 
expensive operation for them, and they, 
therefore, determined that, instead of 
applying the material to raising the 
neighbouring land, and destroying the 
marshes along the Clyde, they would 
pitch it all into the sea lochs, which were 
the resorte of the public for bathing. A 
friend of his at the time warned him 
that the result would be deleterious to 
the health of the neighbouring shores. 
He argued against this friend on the 
ground that the dredgings consisted of 
sand and gravel, and would sink to the 
bottom, and do no harm to anyone. His 
friend, however, was right. During 
the last 20 years 26,000,000 tons of 
dredgings had been thrown into these 
lochs for the purpose of filling up cer- 
tain deep holes. It turned out, how- 
ever, that, notwithstanding this enor- 
mous mass of material had been poured 
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in, there was no apparent filling up of the 
holes, and the result obviously was that 
all this deleterious stuff had been dif- 
fused over a wide surface, and had de- 
posited itself along the shores, fouling 
and rendering them unfit for bathin 
ty se This was a gre 

y the rt just presented. He sim 
wanted his at be Friend to stop thie 
operation, and in his opinion it was in 
his power to do so; because, so far as 
he could read the Act under which the 
Clyde Trustees acted, they had no power 
whatever to pitch this material into the 
open sea to the detriment of their neigh- 
bours down the Olyde, though they were 
empowered to deposit the dredgings for 
the purpose of making embankments, 
and improving the river. He did not 
know whether the Executive Govern- 
ment had the right to suspend an Act 
of Parliament, and give these powers to 
the Clyde Trustees; but if the noble 
Lord was able, by the mere withdrawal 
of a permission, to put a stop to this 
depositing the dredging, the Trustees 
would have to dispose of it according to 
the Act of Parliament. He took a deep 
interest in the prosperity of the City of 
Glasgow; but it was clear that the 
Clyde Trustees could not be allowed to 
pollute these lochs to the detriment of 
thousands of people on the shores. 
Nothing could be stronger than the 
words of the Report as to the nuisance 
caused, and also as to the fact that the 
soundings in the lochs had not been 
materially altered. With regard to the 
burden that would be thrown on the 
City of Glasgow if this practice was 
stopped, if any difficulty was made on 
the part of the landed proprietors, there 
was an enormous amount of land left 
dry at low water upon which the mate- 
rial dredged up might be deposited. It 
was perfectly feasible and easy to dis- 
pose of it in thismanner. Great injury 
was being done to the public, and serious 
damage was caused to those who lived 
on the shores in the neighbourhood by 
the present state of affairs. He trusted, 
therefore, that his noble Friend would 
take immediate steps to — into the 
legality of the present method adopted 
by Trustees, and, if possible, to put an 
end to it.” 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Lornian) observed 
that the question raised by the noble 


Duke was one of very great importance, 
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affecting, as it did, the whole rivers of 
the United Kingdom. He did not, how- 
ever, think it necessary to go into the 
general question of river pollution, but 
would confine himself to the point of the 
River Clyde, because the enormous and 
rapidly increasing population on the 
banks of the Clyde made it a matter of 
the greatest importance that that river 
should be purified from its present in- 
sanitary state. The noble Duke had 
said that the City of?]Glasgow had never 
taken any steps whatever to improve the 
state of the Clyde; but his own impres- 
sion was that in 1876 the City of Glas- 
gow expended £11,000, upon the Report 
of Sir John Hawkshaw, for introducing a 
different system of drainage. The city 
introduced a Bill into Parliament in re- 
gard to it, and only withdrew it in con- 
sequence of the very strong opposition 
brought to bear against the scheme. 
That showed that the City of Mr gs ate 
had done something in the matter. t 
year he had received strong representa- 
tions upon the subject of the pollution 
of the Clyde from the inhabitants on the 
shores, and he had considered himself 
justified in directing that a Report 
should be drawn up. He had given 
directions to Mr. Pletcher and Dr. 
Littlejohn to inquire into the matter, 
and report to him ; and he had also re- 
quested the Admiralty to give what 
assistance was in their power. The re- 
sult of the Report had entirely justified 
the complaints made by the residents on 
the shores of the Clyde as to the insani- 
tary condition of the river and the evil 
results of the dredging and the want of 
proper drainage. The noble Duke had 
raid, that there were three causes of the 
llution. The Report specified six ; 
ut he thought the noble Duke had 
acted wisely in confining himself to the 
first three—namely, the sewage pollu- 
tion, the refuse from alkali works, and 
the dredging. With regard to the first, 
he was afraid that his power did not go 
so far as to prevent the evil; with re- 
ard to the chemical pollution, he be- 
Feved that new discoveries had shown 
that the waste which now polluted the 
lochs could be made use of, and might 


become a source of wealth. With re- 
gard to the dredging, he would make a 
point of inquiring by what authority 
this — of getting rid of the results 
had been continued. He had always 
understood that the Clyde Trustees wer 
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acting strictly within their legal rights 
in acting as they had done; but as the 
noble Duke had raised the question, he 
would seek the advice of the competent 
authorities upon the matter. He was 
firmly convinced of the necessity of 
making some change, in order to purify 
the Clyde, and he should not hesitate 
to take all the means in his power to 
that end. 


IRELAND—POLICY OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT. 
RESOLUTION OF CONFIDENCE. 


Eart BEAUCHAMP, in rising to 
move— 

“That the names of the Lords present 
in the House on Thursday, the 12th of 
July, and assenting to the Resolution of Confi- 
dence in Her Majesty’s Ministers passed nemine 
contradicente, be printed and circulated with the 
Minutes,” 
said, their Lordships on Thursday last 
week had assembled in considerable 
numbers; the Cross Benches had been 
crowded, and the only part of the House 
not amply filled had been the Bench im- 
mediately behind those who had been 
formerly Ministers of the Crown. The 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) had 
brought forward a Motion, to the effect 
that Her Majesty’s Government de- 
served the support of Parliament in 
their conduct of affairs in Ireland, in a 
te distinguished by the clearness of 
thought and beauty of language which 
always marked the oratory of the noble 
Duke. That Motion had been carried 
nemine contradicente, notwithstanding the 
fact that the speech had contained ob- 
servations reflecting very severely upon 
many politicians in that House. It must 
be a great staisfaction to Her Majesty’s 
Government to be assured by their Lord- 
ships that they unanimously approved 
the action of the Government; but in 
politics votes ought to be weighed as well 
as counted, and it was very desirable 
to know what had been the constituent 
elements of their Lordships’ House upon 
that occasion. If there had been a Di- 
vision a list would have been published, 
. and they would have known the exact 
amount of support which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had received ; but though no 
Division List would on this occasion 
show who were the Peers who extended 
their confidence to Ministers, it was the 
duty of some of the officials of the 
House to record the names of al] Peers 


The Marquess of Lothian 
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present, and therefore it was in their 
power to have the names reproduced of 
those who had been present when the 
Vote of Confidence was passed nemine 
contradicente. What he asked their Lord- 
ships to do was to order that the list of 
Peers attending on Thursday of last 
week should be printed and circulated 
with the Minutes. They would then 
have the means of knowing what were 
the elements in the House of Lords 
which gave their support to the Motion. 
He denied that the list of Peers present 
would not furnish an adequate test of 
the opinion of those who were present, 
because every Peer present was bound 
to make himself acquainted with the 
Business on the Paper, and those who 
were in the House in the early part 
of the proceedings {and did not think 
it worth while to record their votes 
were not entitled to say that they did 
not concur in the Resolution. Some 
persons had perpetrated what were 
called ‘‘extra- Parliamentary utterances,”’ 
and animadversions were made upon 
their conduct which none of their politi- 
cal allies were able or willing to justify, 
and in the present juncture of affairs it 
was right that the public should know 
how to estimate the significance of the 
remarkable vote which their Lordships 
arrived at on the Thursday of last week. 
It was for that reason that he moved 
the Resolution. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the names of the Lords pre- 
sent in the House on Thursday, the 12th of 
July, and assenting to the Resolution of Confi- 
dence in Her Majesty’s Ministers passed nemine 
contradicente, be printed and circulated with the 
Minutes.’’—( The Earl Beauchamp.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
am afraid that my noble Friend and 
Relative has found this Motion a little 
more troublesome than he anticipated; 
but I may state, with regard to myself, 
that I have not the least objection to 
have put on the Minutes and circulated 
that I was present and did not dissent 
when the Question was put on the Mo- 
tion of my noble Friend the noble Duke. 
But apart from absolute want of prece- 
dent which the noble Earl acknowledged, 
there seems to be another practical diffi- 
culty. Your Lordships, no doubt, re- 
member the reply which a certain French 
Minister made to an application of a 
great lady. He said—‘“ Pe be possible, 
the thing is done; if it be impossible, it 
shall be done.” That was very gallant 
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of the French Minister, but it is not 
quite a principle upon which your Lord- 
ships can act; you cannot bind your- 
selves to do that which is impossible. In 
the original notice which the Noble Earl 
gave he spoke of a Motion on the Votes 
which passed on the 10th of July. I 
referred to the record of our proceedings 
on the 10th, and I found that we were 
principally occupied more or less se- 
riously on that day with a Bill for the 
reform of the House of Lords, on the 
assurance of the Prime Minister that it 
might pass this Session, while, as I was 
informed, the Leader of the Government 
in ‘‘another place” had, by anticipation, 
abandoned the Bill. I did not find any 
Vote of Confidence on that point. I see, 
however, my noble Friend corrected 
that error. I have not the slightest 
objection to my name appearing on the 
Minutes as being present when the 
Question was put, and I should not 
object if it was also accompanied by a 
coloured plan pointing out the distribu- 
tion of the forces in this House. But 
there is one excellent reason against this 
—it, unfortunately, cannot be done. The 
Clerks make a list of the entrées of Peers 
to the House, and of the Peers who take 
part in a Division; but they make no list 
of the Peers present when a Motion is 
- and carried without a Division, and 

demur to the proposition of the noble 
Earl, that a Peer who enters the House 
assents to what is done in the House 
during the whole of that day. My noble 
Friend animadverted with considerable 
severity, but with the courtesy which he 
always exhibits, on the action or inaction 
of the Front Opposition Bench. But it 
appears from aletter which was published 
in The Times that my noble Friend the 
noble Duke was annoyed much more 
acutely, for he charged us with being in 
a conspiracy of silence which gave pain 
to all sincere and manly politicians. 
Well, now, I freely admit that a con- 
spiracy to maintain silence, whether 
manly or unmanly, on any occasion is an 
offence of which my noble Friend is un- 
likely to be guilty. But we are by no 
means open to a charge of that kind. 
We are placed in some difficulty with 
regard to the line we should take. The 
noble Duke made a long, a very able, 
and a very carefully prepared speech. It 
was magnificently delivered, it was en- 
livened with illustrations both interest- 
ing and amusing, and it made unex- 
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ted reference to certain proper names. 

n my ignorance, until I heard the 
noble Duke, I had believed that the 
policy of Henry VIII. in Ireland was 
not absolutely beneficent. But there 
were no arguments which my noble 
Friend used which did not appear to us 
in the guise of very old friends indeed. 
My Colleagues and myself came down 
to the House intending to take part in 
the debate, and prepared to do so ; but 
towards the end of the noble Duke’s 
speech we came to the conclusion, 
rightly or wrongly, that tha‘ brilliant 
speech, so acceptable to those in this 
ouse who agreed with the speaker, 
was not likely to affect public opinion 
much, or to check that flow which again, 
rightly or wrongly, we believe is moving 
in favour of the views which we hold. 
We thought, in these circumstances, 
that it was desirable to wait. The 
noble Earl has defined the Motion made 
by the noble Duke as a Resolution of 
Confidence in Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
There is nothing more usual than Votes 
of Confidence in an existing Govern- 
ment. We have all known several 
which have saved the existence of a Go- 
vernment for a longer or shorter period. 
They are sometimes directly or in- 
directly solicited by Government. Some- 
times they are used as a balm in one 
House for a blow inflicted in another. 
Sometimes they are forced upon a 
Government determined to resign. 
But I do not recollect any Vote of 
Confidence in a Government except for 
a heavy blow inflicted, or with a view 
to one impending. It is not my busi- 
ness to prove that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were in no such difficulty last 
Thursday week. Possibly, considering 
the almost complete collapse of their 
legislation, the lesson which successive 
bye-elections have taught, or possibly 
from the present state of Ireland, it was 
so; but we are perfectly ignorant whe- 
ther this Motion of the noble Duke’s 
was a Vote of Confidence, whether it 
had been solicited by Her Majesty’s 
Government desiring to have the shield 
of the noble Duke thrown over them, or 
whether he himself was acting with the 
advice of the leaders of the section of the 
Party to which he belongs, who thought 
that the Government were in such a 
miserable plight that they could not be 
saved except by his strong arm or still 
stronger tongue. The noble Duke care- 
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fully abstained from saying whether his 
Motion was one of Confidence or not. 
I do not remember his having said one 
single word in defence of the conduct of 
the Government and the mode in which 
they apply the repressive legislation 
passed last year for Ireland. But most 
certainly he did not base his arguments 
on approval of the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in Ireland. My Lords, I have 
always thought that my noble Friend 
the noble Duke is one of the moet 
straightforward and crystal characters 
that [ know; but it seems, after all, 
that there is a slight flavour of Machia- 
vellianism in his disposition. My noble 
Friend having decided that the Go- 
vernment were in this miserable plight 
and required his help, he framed a 
Motion, but in doing so he constructed 
a cunningly designed trap for his old 
Colleagues to fall into. If we had said 
** Not-Content”’ to his Resolution, it 
would have enabled him to say that we 
were against protecting the liberties of 
the public; while, if we had said ‘‘Con- 
tent,”’ it would have enabled him to say 
that we approved the particular mode 
Her Majesty’s Government had adopted 
for protecting the liberty of the public 
in Ireland. My Lords, I think these 
are circumstances in which we had a 
right to take the course we took. I 
cannot see that any harm was done to 
the noble Duke himself. He had the 
opportunity of delivering his speech, and 
he carried a perfectly harmless Resolu- 
tion, to which, I can honestly and con- 
scientiously say, whatever my views of 
the administration of Her Majesty’s 
Government may be, I have not tae 
slightest objection. If any noble Lord 
was suffering from the disagreeable 
complaint of speeches driven inwards, 
I can only express my very great regret 
and hope that he may speedily recover. 
But I do wish emphatically to repudiate 
the idea that I am an insincere and un- 
manly conspirator because I did not say 
** Not-Content ”’ to a Motion which, if it 
does contain anything of Confidence, is 
a merely guasi-Vote of semi-Confidence 
. in Her Majesty’s Government of a per- 
fectly innocuous character, and that I 
cannot do what I did on Thursday 
last without such an accusation being 
launched against me and my Friends, 
although I am more firmly convinced 
than 1 ever was that Her Majesty’s 
Government are following a course 
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which does not secure and is not cal- 
culated to succeed in securing the ob- 
jects of this political truism. 

Eart COWPER: I am glad, my 
Lords, that we have had some explana- 
tion of the extraordinary scene of the 
other night, although I cannot say that 
I think the explanation altogether satis- 
factory. It appears now that there was 
no conspiracy of silence on that occa- 
sion. I am glad, my Lords, that there 
was no conspiracy ; but anything more 
like one I confess I never saw. I think, 
however, that if there had been a con- 
spiracy, there might, from one point of 
view, have been some excuse, because 
the impression created in my mind by 
the Front Bench here is that people 
will very often do, when acting in a 
body, things which you would hardly 
expect them to do when acting indi- 
vidually. I think that for men to go 
about stumping the country and making 
strong and violent speeches, and then 
when challenged in their own places in 
this House not to get up =a defend 
what they have said or to apologize for 
their pe epee conduct = 
I am surprised to see, though possibly 
it might be accounted for by a general 
understanding arrived at beforehand. 
If the noble Duke had been an unknown 
man, a young Member of your Lord- 
ships’ House, or even a well-known man 
not much thought of, I think it might 
have been a snub to him that his re- 
marks called forth no attention; but 
being, as every candid man must admit, 
one of the greatest speakers of the day, 
and having been a Cabinet Minister 
longer almost than any man living, and 
holding a very high position before the 
country, it could not have that effect. 
But I think, my Lords, that it was rather 
a slur on this House, seeing that it 
seemed to convey the impression that 
it does not very much matter what the 
House of Lords says—the country does 
not care for it. It will give some Liberal 
newspapers an opportunity of pointing 
out the insignificance of the House of 
Lords, and for men holding so high a 
position in the House to assist in bring- 
ing it into discredit is eminently un- 
satisfactory. 

Tae Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I have only a very few words to say in 
answer to the somewhat extraordinary 
explanation of my noble Friend (Earl 
Granville). In so far as that speech 
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afforded any information, it was that 
my noble Friend could not vote against 
the Motion because it might be said 
that he was against protecting the liber- 
ties of the public. All I can say is that 
I should have been very glad if he had 
got up a week ago and said so; but his 
present course is to me wholly unin- 
telligible. My noble Friend rather 
hinted that I was capable sometimes of 
Machiavellianism, and he also rather 
hinted that my Motion was brought for- 
ward at the suggestion of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I can assure my noble 
Friend on my word of honour that the 
a gg for the Motion rested en- 
tirely and absolutely with myeelf. I 
thought the time had come when this 
House should step forward out of the 
ordinary line of casual debate on this 
great subject, and take part with the 

ouse of Commons in passing a Reso- 
lution which should explain not only its 
support of the Government, but also the 
ground on which that support was given. 
I did make known my intention to a 
considerable number of my noble Friends 
who are in the same position as myself, 
that is to say, Members of this House 
who maintain, as we think, the true 
traditions of Liberal policy with regard 
to the union of the Three Kingdoms, 
and I received the assent of the noble 
Lords to whom I then appealed. That 
was the only step I took in the matter, 
and I can state with absolute certainty 
that there was no suggestion whatever 
with regard to this Motion which ema- 
nated from my noble Friends on the 
Front Bench 5 pa Now, my Lords, 
my noble Friend spoke of this proceed- 
ing as having given some annoyance to 
myself. I can assure him I was not 
annoyed in the least—on the contrary, I 
felt it to be a very great triumph—I felt 
that my noble Friends could not answer 
the accusation I made. And my noble 
Friend has virtually admitted the fact. 
He said the object of speaking in this 
House was to influence opinion. In that 
I quite agree. There is no use in human 
speech except for the purpose of in- 
fluencing public opinion, and all of us 
who speak in this House speak with the 
view of influencing public opinion. Then 
my noble Friend said hethought he would 
do no good to his side if he took part in 
the debate, and that therefore he thought 
it better to refrain from speaking ; but 
the great part of my speech consisted of 
facts and not of arguments, and of quo- 
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tations from my noble Friend himself 
and his Friends. My noble Friend re- 
ferred to the letter I published in The 
Times the other day, and said it indi- 
cated annoyance on my part. I wrote 
that letter in answer to a letter from Sir 
George Trevelyan containing very great 
misrepresentations, and so far from 
showing annoyance, I expressed sym- 
pathy with his annoyance. He told the 
public he was standing at the Bar, and 
would have given £100 to answer that 
speech. Why did my noble Friends on 
that Bench desert him? It seems to me 
an extraordinary act of desertion. I 
should say it was a base act of desertion. 
It was certainly a great exhibition, I 
think, of moral and political cowardice. 
My noble Friend and some of his Col- 
leagues have been talking lately of 
bringing in a Bill to reform this House. 
I hope they will bring in a Bill to reform 
Her Majesty’s Opposition, and to give 
them a little heelbaas and a little more 
courage to state in the face of educated 
men what they state to the shilling 
galleries outside, where they know they 
cannot be contradicted, because most of 
those whom they address are not ac- 
uainted with the facts. I think the 
ouse has some reason to complain of 
the action of noble Lords. There was 
no discourtesy to me; but I think it was 
not a worthy course to take in either 
House of Parliament. That is the only 
thing I have to say on this matter. I 
am not conceited enough to suppose that 
I can influence public opinion more than 
other men, but facts do influence public 
opinion, and unless these facts can be 
contradicted they will influence it. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: My 
Lords, It will be the feeling of your 
Lordships that we are placed in a some- 
what unprecedented position by the 
Motion of the noble Earl opposite. He 
moves that a record shall be printed and 
circulated of all the Peers present in this 
House on a day which was first fixed as 
Tuesday, the 10th, and was subse- 

uently altered to Thursday, the 12th. 
or all intents and purposes, one day is 
just as good as the other. I should have 
een glad if the noble Lord had included 
in his Motion a list of the names of the 
brilliant assembly of Peeresses who were 
resent in the Gallery, when the noble 
uke delivered his speech, as I think 
that would have been more interestin 
than the list of Peers. The noble Ear 
supports his contention by this extra- 
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ordinary argument. He says that every- 
body who enters the House gives a 
blank cheque to the House of Lords as 
regards his political opinions for the re- 
mainder of that sitting, and that he is 
to be bound by any lution that is 
adopted and from which he does not in 
words dissent. I do not think that is 
an argument which can be seriously sus- 
tained, and I am sure that the noble 
Earl who has brought forward this 
Motion would be the last to support it. 
Then I come to the speech of my noble 
Friend behind me (Earl Cowper), who 
apparently was suffering from those 
symptoms which have been sovivaciously 
described by my noble Friend near me, 
and who has accused us of doing that 
collectively which we would not do in- 
dividually. In using language of that 
kind the noble Earl was bound to estab- 
lish his assertion. I have never con- 
sidered it the duty of an individual to 
speak who has nothing particular to say. 
As far as I am concerned I can say 
most conscientiously that after lis- 
tening to the speech of the noble 
Duke, I had nothing whatever to say. 
I come now to the speech of the noble 
Duke himself, which is, of course, 
the marrow of his whole discussion. 
The noble Duke occupies a somewhat 
exceptional position in this House. 
I do not dissent from the words of 
eulogy in which three noble Lords have 
to-night indulged with regard to the 
noble Duke, and when the Bill of the 
noble Marquess again comes before 
your Lastskion, which is to deal with 
the exclusion of black sheep from this 
House, I shall be prepared to move an 
Amendment providing for the appoint- 
ment of a Member of your Lordships’ 
House as censor to deal with this matter. 
The name of the Member of this House 
most fitted for this Office will naturally 
occur to your Lordships. By appointing 
the noble Duke to that Office we shall 
have its functions exercised in an un- 
ring manner, and we shall also legi- 
timatize those functions which he has 
long and innocently filled. The noble 
‘Duke never comes down to this House 
but to open an Assize. We do not 
always know who the culprit will be, but 
we know that he has the judgment in one 
a and the black cap in the other. 
Ve know that condemnation is pretty 
sure to be pronounced on some Member 
of your Lordships’ House. The noble 
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Duke has pursued this course for a con- 
siderable number of years. He began 
with the late Lord Derby, then he went 
on to the late Lord Beaconsfield, then 
came the turn of the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
when the noble Duke used to declare 
that it was absolute insanity to suppose 
that the Russians would ever occupy 
Merv. [Anoble Lorp: ‘Question! ”’] 
I am showing how it is that the Motion 
of the noble Duke did not receive all 
the attention it might otherwise have 
deserved. Of late years the noble Duke 
has reserved all his judicial eloquence 
Renewed cries of ‘‘ Question!” ] for 

ose whom he by some inexplicable 
mental process brings himself to call his 
“noble Friends.” We may date this 
action of the noble Duke from the time 
when he left Mr. Gladstone’s Adminis- 
tration. Thatis the Hegira from which 
his present action dates. From that 
Se everything that we have done 

as been wrong; from the day we lost 
his guidance we have never been right. 
I may point out to the noble Lord who 
calls ‘‘ Question” that these repeated 
rebukes have made us rather callous, 
and that if the lash had been wielded 
with a little more discrimination by the 
noble Duke his action the other evening 
might have had more effect upon our 
hardened consciences. As to the speech 
which the noble Duke delivered upon 
that occasion, we have heard it styled 
as powerful. I have ao doubt that it 
was powerful, and its delivery was cer- 
tainly powerful. The noble Duke says 
that speech consisted of facts. I am far 
from denying that. There were facts 
concerning Henry VIII., Ireland in the 
time of the introduction of Christianity, 
the annals of the Four Masters, certain 
doings of Garibaldi, and the character 
of Mr. Lacaita; but it was not until the 
last 10 minutes of his impassioned 
harangue that the noble Duke even 
remotely approached the subject of his 
Motion. In that speech the noble Duke 
did make a charge against Sir George 
Trevelyan, and said that Sir George 
Trevelyan had not always been cour- 
teous to the Irish Members. But that 
was not an issue on which to raise a 
great debate, and it has been since 
adequately dealt with by Sir George 
Trevelyan himself at a subsequent pic- 
nic. I do not see that we were bound to 
involve the House in a long debate for 
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the purpose of vindicating the courtesy 
of my right hon. Friend. It must also 
be remembered that we had had a dis- 
cussion of this very question a week 
before, when the Lord Chief Justice of 
England animadverted on the taste of 
having such a debate at that time. 
Upon that occasion, however, the noble 
Duke delivered his mind, or part of his 
mind, and one of the late Lord Lieu- 
tenants of Ireland (Earl Spencer) had 
the opportunity of rE | a speech, 
which ¥ vend, and which I venture to 
think was one of the most dignified and 
masterly speeches ever made by him in 
this House. It does not, therefore, very 
clearly appear what was the object of 
the noble Duke’s Motion. But there 
must have been some object. We know 
something of the inception of that Mo- 
tion. We know that there was a meet- 
ing, limited in number but distinguished 
by opulence, at the private residence of 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) in St. 
James’s Square. We received the official 
account of that meeting, and at the end 
of that official account there came the re- 
maikable announcement that the noble 
Duke had given Notice of this Motion. 
That meeting apparently entered into 
a conspiracy of silence, such as we 
are charged with. The announcement 
was received with gloomy taciturnity. 
Therefore the Motion was apparently 
not called for by that section which is 
termed Liberal Unionist. Was it 
called for by Her Majesty’s Government? 
We are distinctly told that it was not. I 
did not need that assurance to be con- 
vinced of this. Why should the Govern- 
ment need the Resolution of the noble 
Duke? Had they intended to take part 
in the debate? Rumours reached me, 
from a source for which I have a great 
respect, that the Government intended 
to take no part in the debate, and that 
they had resolved to be mere spectators 
of the controversy between the different 
sections of the Liberal Party, looking on 
at the melancholy schism which devoured 
the Liberal Party. Let me ask what ob- 
ject the Government could have gained 
by this Motion? Did they need any 
assurance of confidence from this House? 
Did they need any counterblast to a 
Vote of Want of Confidence in the other 
House? Why, shortly before a Vote of 
Want of Confidence was negatived in 
the House of Commons by an eno:mous 
majority. Did they want to assure the 
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eg that they had the confidence of 
this House? I venture to say that no 
one on this Bench has ever denied that 
the Government possesses the almost 
unlimited confidence of this House. 
Therefore we have to seek for some 
other motive for the Motion? I venture 
to say that the motive stares us in the 
face. The noble Duke had a speech to 
deliver and he must deliver it; whether 
it dealt with Henry VIII. or the annals 
of the Four Masters, or whatever subjects, 
it must be gotridof. The practical object 
in fact would have been attained by a 
Motion in the ordinary form, ‘‘ That the 
Lord Sundridge be now heard.” The 
speech was delivered and the object was 
attained. We saw nothing in that speech 
to be answered, and we remained silent. 
The noble Lord taunts us with being 
ready enough to address ‘‘ the shillixg 
gallery.” We do sometimes address 
public audiences. I believe this to be 
part of the modern system of politics, 
and I think I have even read speeches 
of the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) delivered elsewhere than in 
the select atmosphere of this House. 
The noble Duke, however, I regret to 
say, is not much given to haranguing 
what he styles ‘the shilling gallery.” 
If he did he might produce some effect 
upon his countrymen, instead of preach- 
ing in this House to the converted. 
From ‘the shilling gallery,” too, he 
would not be likely to have to complain 
of that apathy in regard to his utter- 
ances which he now laments to find on 
this Bench. I am willing to stand by 
every word I have uttered on public 
platforms; and, if necessary, to repeat 
it in this House; but you would be set- 
ting up a rather alarming precedent if 
you were to preach that repetition was 
the only course to take. Is everybody 
who has made a speech in the country 


bound to deliver it over again in this 
House? Such a custom, I venture to 
say, would have even a greater effect in 


diminishing the attendance in this 
House than the revolutionary doctrine of 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Beau- 
champ). But the question really in 
issue nse us was never touched by 
the speech ofthe noble Duke. I believe 
that we had the same end in view with 
regard to the government of Ireland— 
for I am willing to give my —— 
credit for generous motives; I believe 
that we both wish to secure the peace 
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and contentment of that unhappy coun- 
try; I believe that we, on side of 
the House are not one whit less anxious 
than the noble Duke and his Friends to 
establish the law and order of which he 
spoke. The difference between us is as 
to the means by which to secure that 
end. We believe that you are pursuing 
a path on which every omen is sinister, 
and against which all experience should 
warn you. We believe that the only 
safe, permanent, and high-minded way 
to secure the maintenance of law and 
order in Ireland is to rest it on the 
sympathy and co-operation of the Irish 


people. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, that the 
ap part of the remarks of the noble 

t] who had just sat down had, as usual, 
been spoken lightly and jestingly. The 
noble Earl had thought fit to make fun 
of everybody and everything. If the 
censor of whom the noble Earl had 
spoken were ever appointed he should 
expect the appointment of a jester also, 
and he should be very glad to subscribe 
towards the cap and bells with which 
the noble Earl should bé invested in 
that capacity. The noble Duke whom 
the noble Earl had lecture? was a man 
of far greater eminence and was held 
in much more respect ‘han the noble 
Earl himself, and couid afford to treat 
his gibes with contempt. The noble 
Earl had said that there was nothing in 
the noble Duke’s speech which deserved 
answer. He took leave to tell the noble 
Earl that he was under a very great 
misapprehension if he thought that the 
unfounded assertions which his friends 
made throughout the country were not 
going to be contradicted. There were 
statements in the speech of the noble 
Duke which could not be contradicted, 
and those were the statements which 
the noble Earl tried in his airy manner 
to put aside as unimportant matters of 
ancient history. The noble Earl and 
those who sat near him were deeply re- 
sponsible to the people of this country, 
and especially to the people of Ireland, 
for their perversions of history, and for 
the way in which, having possibly de- 
ceived themselves in the first instance, 
they were constantly deceiving and mis- 
leading the people. Anyone who read 
Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet in which he 
explained his conversion to Home Rule 
would find important statements which 
had been contradicted, and which, al- 
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though untrue, had been again and 
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in repeated, to the disgrace of 
speakers ahem he would not name. 

. Gladstone in his pamphlet talked 
about our having robbed Ireland of her 
old national Parliament when there 
never was a Parliament in the early 
years of the history of Ireland, except 
the Parliament of the English settlers. 
The so-called Irish Parliament, after 
many changes and vicissitudes, finally 
appeared in the shape in which it was 
popularly known as Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment, and in that shape it was a 
miserable travesty of representation, 
inasmuch as Catholics were excluded 
from the Par’iament of a nation of 
which four-fifths of the people belonged 
to the Catholic Church. The noble 
Duke in his speech last week repeated 
some of these historical truths and 
showed the inconsistency and inaccuracy 
of certain of the speeches delivered in 
the country by noble Lords who sat in 
that House. At the eilence of the noble 
Earl who had been Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Earl Spencer) he was especially 
astonished, because he knew the noble 
Earl to be the soul of honour, a man 
who would never be inaccurate inten- 
tionally. He was much surprised, there- 
fore, that the noble Earl did not emanci- 
pate himself last week from the thraldom 
under which he appeared to be, and 
reply to the charges of inconsistency 
and inaccuracy which had been made 
against him. They had heard that Sir 
George Trevelyan, the trusted Colleague 
of noble Lords on the front Opposition 
Bench, had said at one of those political 
picnics, at which the Members of the 
Opposition delivered their harangues, 
that he would have given £100 to answer 
the noble Duke. How, then, was it 
that not one of the six or seven trusted 
Colleagues of Sir George Trevelyan 
who heard the noble Duke’s speech 
attempted to answer it? No pecuniary 
obligation would have been incurred 
by them, and yet not one of them rose 
in his place. There were different ways 
in which men met charges against their 
honour. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Rosebery) was not addicted to caution 
or accuracy in his statements. On a 
recent occasion, he had spoken of him 
(Lord Brabourne) in a way in which he 
would not have dared to speak some 
years ago when the old mode of meet- 
ing unfounded charges still existed. He 
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eared but little, however, what the noble 
Earl said of him either in or out of that 
House. It was sufficient for him to 
know that the noble Earl’s statements 
could be easily answered; and, when 
they were directed against himself, he 
agp them —_ — oor we Po 

is opinion, the the noble 
Delo demaned to be answered, if only 
for the honour and reputation of the 
House. At present certain grave charges 
of inconsistency and inaccuracy had been 
made against the Leaders of a certain 
Party, and no answer had been given, 
except suca as was contained in the 

ibes and jeers of the noble Earl who 

ad just sat down. As to the Motion 
before the House, he thought that 
no Peer who was present yesterday 
week could complain of it. Every Peer 
who entered the House that day must 
have known what was the Business on 
the Paper, and Peers who did not think 
it worth while to oppose the Resolution 
of the noble Duke could have no ground 
of complaint if their names were taken 
down as joining in the passing of it 
nemine contradicente. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER ann SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The MarquessofSatisBuryY): 
My Lords, I almost dread to remain 
silent, lest I should be accused by the 
noble Earl —— of having come 
down to the House merely to see the 
schisms of the Liberal Party devourin 
each other, although I confess I ee 

a very long distance to see a schism 
evouring anything. I am afraid, too, 
that the noble Earl at the head of the 
Opposition might think that I was 
suffering from the painful malady of 
suppressed speech if I were to remain 
silent. On the whole, therefore, it 
appears to me right that I should make 
one or two observations in this interest- 
ing conversation. I have listened to 
this debate with great attention, to try 
and ascertain what has exercised my 
mind ever since last week — namely, 
what was the real reason for which 
noble Lords then performed that re- 
markable feat of silence. I confess I 


could not easily come to any other con- 
clusion than that it was due to one of 
those sudden changes of opinion for 
which noble Lords opposite are so cele- 
brated. Though we did not know it, 
we had their entire assent to Mr. Bal- 
four’s policy, and that it had been ger- 
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minating in their brains for some time 
—that we were the witnesses of the 
genesis of an idea, and that now they 
came forward with a great act of con- 
trition and humiliation. I welcomed 
the Motion of my noble Friend because 
I thought it would give them an oppor- 
tunity of lending emphasis to their dis- 
play of patriotic feeling; but I under- 
stood from the noble Earl and from the 
noble Earl who has just sat down that 
it was really because they had nothin 
to say. Well, of course, the first remar 
that occurred to me was that they might 
have made the es then which they 
have made to-night. But, on hearing 
those speeches, I was not surprised that 
they preferred to take the other oppor- 
tunity. I think they are quite justified 
in saying that they have nothing to say. 
Then the noble Earl who leads the 
Opposition went on to speak of the 

otion as a truism and one in which 
he entirely concurred. He must have 
deen recently studying casuistry ; for it 
requires the strongest powers of non- 
natural interpretation to be able to ex- 
tract from this Motion the sense which 
the noble Earl puts upon it. The 
Motion was— 


“‘That in the opinion of this House, Her 
Majesty’s Government deserves the support of 
Parliament in securing for the subjects of the 
Queen in Ireland the full enjoyment of personal 
freedom in all their lawful transactions, and in 
protecting them from the coercion of unlawful 
combination.” 


Now, I understand the contention of 
the noble Earl to be that though we are 
deserving the support of Parliament in 
doing these things, yet, as a matter of 
fact, we did not do them. He thinks 
that we deserve the support of Parlia- 
ment in securing the personal freedom 
of the subjects of the Queen in Ireland ; 
but, as a matter of fact, that we do not 
secure personal freedom of the sub- 
jects of the Queen. We have heard 
from the noble Earl who has just sat 
down that this policy of ours, which 
was the subject of their unanimous 
approval on Thursday last, is beset with 
sinister omens, and that it really leads 
to all-kinds of catastrophes and terrors. 
Well, then, it is very surprising that the 
noble Earl should be one of those who 
unanimously approved the Motion a 
week ago. 

THE or ROSEBERY : I think I 
had better explain that which the noble 
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Marquess does not seem to see—namely, 
that we approve the object of — 
all Samed persons ; but we do not ap- 
prove the means which the noble Mar- 
quess adopts. 

THE se or SALISBURY: 
When you say you support a man in 
doing a thing you usually mean that 
he is doing it; but the noble Ear! tells 
me that he has a special vocabulary 
and system of interpretation of his own. 
The only remark these proceedings call 
for is that they throw light upon the 
method of controversy which is pursued 
by those who lead Her Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition. The noble Earl told us that he 
thought silence was not likely to do his 
cause any harm. He prefers the 
speeches which have been made as to 
the flowing tide being in his favour. 
Now, if silence was the uniform policy 
of the Leaders of the Opposition I could 
understand his contention, but silence is 
not their uniform policy. Their uniform 
policy is not even confined to addressing 
the shilling galleries to which my noble 
Friend the noble Duke referred. They 
do not regard the advice of the noble 
Earl to address numerous and crowded 
audiences. On the contrary, the man- 
ner in which the controversy is now 
carried on by the noble Lords and by 
the right hon. Gentlemen of the Party 
opposite is that here, where they are 
capable of being answered, where their 
every argument can be dissected, where 
misrepresentations, if they are made, 
can be refuted, where mis-statements of 
history, if they are stated, can be ex- 
posed—here they observe the most 
absolute and careful silence. But out- 
side this House there is no hole or corner 
in which we do not find a Leader of the 
Opposition making a speech. He gets 
behind Mr. Biggar and Dr. Tanner at a 

icnic in order to make a speech, or he 
is invited to a cheerful dinner given by 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and in the presence 
of eight or 10 guests, himself at one 
end of the table and a reporter at the 
other, he makes a speech, not only 
impugning the motives and attacking 
the characters of his opponents, but a 
speech replete with the most unfounded 
statements, replete with the most dis- 
torted law, full of attacks upon the 
judicial officers of the Crown, and reach- 
ing to that pitch of indecency that he 
did not shrink from commenting upon 
evidence that is now being given in a 
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case before a Court of Law. These are 
the two opposite sides of the medal. 
These are the two opposite poles of the 

licy of Her Majesty’s Opposition. 

herever they can be answered, 
wherever their statements can be ex- 
posed, there they cultivate silence ; but 
wherever it is possible to insinuate un- 
founded aspersions upon their adver- 
saries, without any immediate chance of 
an answer, there they shrink from no 
assertion and let pass no opportunity 
of a speech. We have had displayed 
before us a singular difference of tem- 
a between the late Viceroy of 
reland (Earl Spencer) and the Chief 
Secretary who served under him (Sir 
George Trevelyan). While the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was at 
boiling temperature, the late Viceroy 
was at the opposite end of the ther- 
mometric scale. While the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland would have given £100 
to be able to make a s , the late 
Viceroy would have given twice as much 
to be secured from all chance of it. And 
yet the curious thing is, nothing had 
been said against the late Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland which he really need 
have minded to hear, but imputations 
had been made against the late Viceroy 
which few men would have liked to pass 
with silence. Of course, I mean of a 
public character. I do not wish to 
import any insinuation of private acri- 
mony into the debate, but as regards 
his public proceedi as regards the 
consistency of his present conduct with 
the conduct he pursued in past times, 
as regards the compatibility of the re- 
proaches which he has addressed to his 
opponents with the conduct which he 
himself pursued, I confess that when 
these things were set forth in clear, 
lucid, and powerful language by the 
noble Dukethe other night, I did wonder 
that the noble Earl did not bound to 
his feet and repel an imputation as 
heavy as any ever cast on a public man. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I do not desire to prolong this 
conversation, but as I am one of those 
who sit on this Bench, I suppose I am 
included in the censure which has been 
cast upon us. I will make this remark. 
I am not aware that I ever shrunk from 
advancing my views in this House. 
Only a week before the Motion I did 
not -* -ink from expressing my opinions. 
Possibly I am not much practised in 
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platform oratory, but whatever I say on 
a platform I am ready to say here. 
Does the noble Marquess suppose that 
any one of us ever shrinks from express- 
ing our views that we think it one of 
the primary objects of any Government 
to secure the personal freedom of the 
subjects of the Queen, and to protect 
them from unlawful combinations? If 
we said ‘‘ No” to such a proposal, we 
should put ourselves in the position of 
saying that the Government was not 
deserving the support of Parliament in 
doing what is the elementary duty of 
any Government whatever. The dif- 
ference between us and my noble Friend 
behind me is very simple. If he had 
said that we approved the means by 
which the Government attained their 
ends, then we should have divided 
against the Motion. Those who know 
the course of the political history of the 
men to whom the noble Marquess refers, 
must know that they are just as ready 
as the noble Marquess to meet their 
opponents face to face, wherever they 
may be; but at the present day it has 
become the practice to make a large 
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number of speeches out of Parliament. 
It may or may not be a convenient prac- 
tice, but it has become a portion of our 
system of politics that does not apply 
to one side only; it oecurs continually 
on the other side. It frequently happens 
that on such occasions the colouring is 
much higher than would be the case 
if political opponents were present. To 
that extent ri agree there is a danger, 
but it is unavoidable in platform oratory. 
I agree with my noble Friend that no 
answer was necessary the other night. 
We have a right to our own judgment, 
and not to be guided by the judgment 
of others, and we shall always be ready 
to defend our Party in this House, 
without fear or favour, or any shrinking 
from expressing our opinions. 


Motion amended, by leaving out 
(“and assenting to the,”) and inserting 
(‘‘on which day a’’): 

Resolved, That the names of the Lords pre- 
sent in the House on Thursday, the 12th of 
July, on which day a resolution of confidence 
in Her Majesty’s Ministers was passed nemine 
contradicente, ts printed and circulated with 
the Minutes. 
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Ashford, L. (V. Bury.) Douglas, L. (EB. Home.)| Athiumney.) Argyll.) 

Aveland, L. Egerton, L. Methuen, L. Templemore, L. 

Bagot, L. Ellenborough, L. Monckton, L. (V. ring, L. 

Balfour, L Elphinstone, L. Galway.) Thurlow, L. 

Basing, L. er, L. Monkswell, L. Tollemache, 

Bateman, L. FitzGerald, L. —— of Beaulieu, Trevor, L. 

Blant L. Forbes, L. Tweedmouth, L. 

Botreaux, L. (2. Low- Foxford, L. (2. Lime- Mocre, L. (M. Drog- Tyrone L. (at. Water. 

-) rick.) heda. Jord.) 

Bowes, L. (2. Strath- Gage, L. (V. Gage.) | Mostyn, L, Vernon, L. 

more and Kinghorn.) Grantley, L. Mount-Temple, L, Walsingham, L 
Boyle, L. (£. Corkand Greville, L. Napier, L. Wantage, L, 

Orrery.) Grey de Ruthyn, L. North, L. Watson, L 
Brabourne, L Grimthorpe, L. Northbourne, L. Wenlock, L. 
Bramwell, L Hamilton of Dalzell,| Northington, L. (LZ. be =" 3 (2. Craw- 
Brancepeth, L. (V. L. Henley.) oF 

Boyne.) Hare, L. (EZ. Listowel.) | Norton, L. indsor, L 
Brassey, L. Harlech, L. O'Neill, L. Winmarleigh, 
—* L.(V. Midle- Harris, L. Oranmoreand Browne, Wrottesley, L. 

Hartismere, L. (LZ. L. Wynford, L. 
rin OOM and Vaux, Henniker.) Plunket, L. Zouche of Haryng- 
L. Herries, L, Poltimore, L. worth, L. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — WEST 
LAVINGTON AND HORSHAM EN- 
DOWED SCHOOLS—QUESTION. 

Lorp COLCHESTER asked the Lord 
President of the Council, Whether the 
Education Department are of opinion 
that any question remains to be deter- 
mined as to the obligations of the 
Mercers’ Company towards the school 
endowments of West Lavington and 
Horsham ; whether any scheme under 
the Endowed School Acts is in progress 
with reference to Dauntsay’s School at 
West Lavington ; and whether any such 
scheme has been submitted to the Edu- 
cation Department relative to the Hor- 
sham Grammar School ? 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT (Viscount 
Cransroox), in reply, said, that the ori- 
ginal scheme with regard to West Laving- 
ton had been abandoned, but the Mercers’ 
Company had behaved with great liber- 
ality in the matter, and it was hoped 
that a satisfactory scheme would soon 
be carried out. With regard to Horsham 
Grammar School, a Report had been 

resented to the Education Department. 

e did not know whether it had refer- 
ence to the Mercers’ Company, but, at all 
events, no conclusion had yet been come 
to, but it was under consideration. 


House adjourned at half past Six o’olock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 20th July, 1888. 


MINUTES.]}—New Memser Sworn— Edmund 
Leamy, esquire, for Sligo (South Sligo Divi- 
sion). 

Serecr Commirrez — Friendly Societies, Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone and Mr. Hubbard added. 
Supriy—considered in Committee—Crvin Szr- 
vice Esrmares; Crass I].—Satarres AND 
Expenses or Crvit Departments, Vote 10. 

Pusuic Bruis—First Reading—High Courts in 
India * [339]. 

Withdrawn—Winchester Burgesses Disqualifi- 
cation Removal * [168]; Agricultural La- 
bourers’ Holidays (Scotland) [21]; Parlia- 
mentary Franchise (Extension to Women) 
[11}. 
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QUESTIONS. 


a — 
WAR OFFICE—RECRUITING —“ ARMY 
SERVICE” ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther the advertisement headed ‘‘ Army 
Service” has been instrumental in ob- 
taining recruits; and, whether there is 
any intention to discontinue its insertion 
in the Provincial Press ? 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The advertisement was discontinued 
from July 1. It is difficult to estimate 
what effect it had; but it was, without 
doubt, useful when the recruiting agen- 
cies were not fully developed. Now, it 
is not thought necessary to spend so 
much in advertising; and the present 
time, when the Army establishments are 
ful and recruits plentiful, affords a 
good opportunity of testing the effect 
of discontinuing the advertisement. 


ADMIRALTY—ORDNANCE STORES FOR 
THE FLEET. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether all the de- 
tails of the naval ordnance stores issued 
to the Fleet during the recent prepara- 
tion for manosuvres were complete in all 
details; and, if not, to what extent they 
were short of establishment, giving the 
quantity and description of ordnance 
store deficient ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
ordnance stores 5 lied to the Fleet 
were complete in all important particu- 
lars, with the exception of the ammuni- 
tion for the small quick-firing guns, of 
which there is a considerable deficiency, 
which, however, is being rapidly made 


COAL MINES, &c. REGULATION ACT, 
1887, SEC. 80—REFUSAL OF CERTI- 
FICATES, 

Carrars HEATHOOTE (Stafford- 
shire, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he ean state on what grounds Mr. 
James Hughes and Mr. Thomas Parker, 
whose certificates of fitness have been 
sent to the Home Office, have had their 
second class certificates under Section 
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80 of the Coal Mines, &c. Regulation 
Act refused ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The In- 
spector has reported that the functions dis- 
charged by these men were not functions 
substantially corresponding to those of 
an under manager ; but the information 
which has reached me in support of the 
men’s application has led me to make 
further inquiry, the result of which will 
be communicated to my hon. Friend. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—THE 
AIRDRIE SHERIFF COURT. 

Ds. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether his 
attention has been called to the report 
in The Coatbridge Express of the 27th 
ultimo of an action for slander tried at 
the Airdrie Sheriff Court before Sheriff 
Mair on the 25th ; whether Sheriff Mair 
is correctly reported to have asked three 
successive witnesses, who swore that 
they had seen pursuer the worse for 
drink, whether they were teetotallers ; 
and on their replying in the affirmative 
to have said to the first ‘‘Go away, I 
don’t believe you;” to the second ‘ You 
may go now, because I don’t believe 
you;” and to the third ‘‘ You may go 
away;” and, whether, considering the 
publie stigma thus cast upon the sworn 
testimony of total abstainers by the 
Airdrie Bench, he proposes to take any 
action in the matter ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The case re- 
ferred to was one at the instance of an 
Inspector of Police and a constable 
against whom aclergyman had made in 
& newspaper an accusation of drunken- 
ness in commenting on an hotel licence 
case, in which the officer’s evidence had 
influenced the Bench on the question of 
granting the licence. An apology was 
tendered and accepted in the case of the 
Inspector. The constable’s case went to 
trial. The Sheriff did state, in regard 
to the evidence of two witnesses, that he 
did not believe them ; but this was not on 
their stating that they were abstainers, 
but because their evidence was contra- 
dictory, and their demeanour in giving 
it unsatisfactory, and that, as regards 
its main statements, it was contradicted 
by the unimpeachable evidence of seve- 
ral respectable people. The Sheriff did 
not cast any stigma upon the evidence 


Captain Heathcote 
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of teetotallers. On the con , in 
giving judgment, he stated that, in or- 

inary cases, a teetotaller’s evidence was 
most reliable. But he did say that in 
questions relating to intoxicating drinks 
and their effect, teetotallers were apt to 
take extreme views and form mistaken 
conclusions. I may add that the con- 
stable who was alleged to have been 
repeatedly intoxicated has a very high 
character, having been 15 years in the 
Force, during which period no charge or 
report has ever been made against him 
at any time until the letter was published 
of which he complained. I may add, also, 
that I think it extremely unlikely that 
my friend the Sheriff, whom I know 
very well, would have said anything 
against teetotallers, because he happens 
to be one himself. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
ORANGE FLAG AT THE BARRACK, 
OBINS STREET, PORTADOWN. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether an Orange 
flag was exhibited from one of the win- 
dows of the Constabulary barrack in 
Obins Street, Portdadown, on the morn- 
ing of the 12th instant, during the 
Orange celebrations in that town ; and, 
if so, will the Inspector General of Con- 
stabulary take any action in the matter ? 

Taz OHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, that the District Inspector of Con- 
stabulary reported that the allegations 
contained in the Question of the hon. 
Member were devoid of foundation. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I wish toask 
whether the whole town did rot see the 
flag out of the window; and, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will make 
further inquiries into the matter ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the right 
hon. Gentleman will lay the facts before 
me on which he relies, I will consider 
them. 


CRIMINAL LAW—EXECUTION AT 
OXFORD. 

Mn. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to the accounts in the public 
journals of the recent execution at Ox- 
ford, and to the evidence of Berry, the 
hangman, before the Ooroner, that 
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Supply— 


under the present system of executions 
revolting accidents are occasionally un- 
avoidable ; and, whether, in the interests 
of public decency, he will introduce some 
measure to regulate the methods and 
procedure of executions ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; my attention has been called to 
this matter, which has been fully in- 
quired into. Whatever method be 
ry van of inflicting capital punishment 
by hanging there is a liability to acci- 
dents. Upon the whole, the accidents 
that may oceur in the system followed 
at Oxford are less objectionable and 
revolting than those to which a system 
involving a shorter drop is liable. I 
should be unable to suggest a measure 
which would make these deplorable 
accidents impossible. I am glad to state 
that they are not frequent. 


WAR OFFICE—COMPULSORY RETIRE- 
MENT OF COMMANDING OFFICERS. 


Generat FRASER (Lambeth, N.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
If it is the intention of the Government 
shortly to alter the present Rules with 
regard to the compulsory retirement of 
commanding officers of regiments, so 
that the regimental command shall be 
retained for at least four years; and, if 
so, whether the existing Rules, by which 
experienced and meritorious command- 
ing officers are now about to be removed 
at the end of two years, entailing results 
detrimental to the Service, and a very 
heavy cost upon the country, might be 
suspended ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Under the existing Royal Warrant every 
lieutenant-colonel appointed as such to 
a regiment from the Ist of January, 
1887, is, subject to age, appointed for 
four years certain. I explained last 


year, in answer to my right hon. Friend | 


the Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage), the reasons why, in justice to 
officers of lower rank, the tenure of 
officers who were already lieutenant- 
colonels on the date named could not be 
extended. I may, however, add that in 
special cases clearly for the good of the 

ublic Service the command of a lieu- 
tenant-colonel can be extended for a 
period not exceeding two years. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGES. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether he can yet state the intentions 
of the Government as to giving any assist- 
ance to the English University Colleges ? 

Tux VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wi- 
rr4M Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford) : 
The Government are prepared to give 
some assistance to the English Univer- 
sity Colleges; but the mode and prin- 
ciples of distribution raise very difficult 
questions, which must necessarily take 
some time to arrange. No arrangement 
has been made for a grant in connection 
with this year’s Estimate. 


SUPPLY—ARMY VOTES—NEWS.- 
PAPERS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
al, E.) asked the Secretary of State for 
ar, What is the amount paid out of 
Army Votes (other than the Medical 
Vote) for newspapers; what number of 
newspapers are filed for official pur- 
poses, and what proportion of those 
paid for are puso as the personal pro- 
perty of officials; what are the 
chief newspapers so paid for, and what 
is the amount paid for each; and, if he 
will ey analogous details as to the 
intended expenditure in the present 
financial year ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stansore)(Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The sum last year in War Office contin- 
gencies for newspapers was £257 15s. 3d. 
and besides this there would be many 
items for newspapers at out-stations in 
other Votes. The expenditure for the 
present year is not likely to be mate- 
rially different. Speaking generally, all 
newspapers are taken for official pur- 
poses ; and though space does not allow 
of many sets being filed, extracts are 
retained which affect particular branches 
of work. The newspapers of which 
most copies are taken are Zhe Times, 
Daily News, Standard, and Morning 
Post. Those newspapers which are not 
required for filing, or are not otherwise 
wanted, become mere weste paper, and 
the officials for whose use they are 
taken are at liberty to retain them if 
they please. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
any objection to state what were the 
three chief newspapers so paid for, and 
what was the amount paid for each ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The principal 
papers are the London morning papers 
and the military papers. I will show a 
list of them to the hon. Member 
privately. 

In reply to a further Question by Mr. 
ARTHUR O'Connor, 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, there was 
no public or official or personal reason 
why this information should be with- 
drawn from the House of Commons. 

Mra. ARTHUR O’OONNOR gave 
Notice that he would move for a Re- 
turn. 
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POST OFFICE—BERMUDA, HALIFAX, 
&c.—TELEGRAPHIO CABLE. 


Sirk EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe) 
asked the Postmaster General, What 
further progress has been made in the 
matter of connecting Bermuda with 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, by telegraphic 
cable ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxkgs) ery « University), in 
reply, said, he was afraid he could 
give no further answer than that the 

uestion was still under the eonsidera- 
tion of the Treasury. 


WAR OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE NEW 
VALISE EQUIPMENT. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether ten- 
ders for a large number of sets of new 
valise equipments were recently invited ; 
whether the invitations to tender were 
withdrawn, and the contract given to the 
inventor, Colonel Slade; whether the 
execution of such contract was by him 
handed over to Messrs. Ross and Oo., 
who had been struck off the list of 
Army contractors; whether a portion of 
this new valise equipment consisted of 
French canvas, for which Messrs. Ross 
have the sole or principal agency in 
_ this country, and whether it was now 
for the first time used in the valise 
equipment; and, if so, whether it is 
usual to give contracts to middlemen in- 
stead of manutacturers, and to allow 
the middlemen to transfer their execu- 
tion to contractors who have themselves 
been struck off the list; and, whether 
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it is intended to introduce further into 
the equipment of the Army an article 
the supply of which in England is solely 
in the wid of such contractors, and 
which in any case must be procured 
from abroad, and might not be procure- 
able in time of war? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore)(Lineolnshire, Horncastle): 
Tenders were recently issued for 1,000 
sets of the new valise equipment, which 
are practically for experimental trial. 
The tenders were, however, withdrawn, 
because patterns were not available; 
and, in the meantime, a request by the 
inventor and patentee to be permitted 
to make these sets was granted. Colonel 
Slade has been told that Messrs. Ross 
cannot be allowed to have any share in 
this contract, nor can they be recognized 
as his agents. In this equipment a 
small pouch to contain a spare magazine 
is made of French canvas; but that 
material is not essential to the manu- 
facture of these pouches. I am afraid 
that, in many cases, it cannot be avoided 
that patentees should act as middlemen. 


WAR OFFICE—ARMY CLOTHING AND 
ACCOUTREMENTS — WAIST BELTS 
AND GAITERS. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
has now received information as to the 
recent manufacture of about 30,000 
waist belts and 7,000 pairs of gaiters 
for the British Army by French soldiers 
undergoing sentence in a French mili- 
tary prison; and, up to what date did 
this employment of foreign penal labour 
at low rates, upon the clothing and ac- 
coutrements of the British Army, con- 
tinue ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Since the hon. Member asked me a 
Question on this subject I have received 
a statement from the contractors, whose 
good faith I have no reason to doubt, 
that in 1885 and 1886, when there was 
very great pressure on the English trade, 
they had the sewing of certain articles 
done in a military fort where French 
soldiers were detained for offences 
against military discipline, to the extent 
of about 4 per cent of an order which 
they held for accoutrements; but that 
they have not employed this source of 
supply for any work they have started 
for Government during the last two 
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years. As regards gaiters, they made 
some at the fort for a private firm ; and 
the contractors believe that a portion of 
them were afterwards submitted by that 
firm to the Clothing Department. I 
think the hon. Member will, therefore, 
see that there is some exaggeration in 
the Question. But I have no wish to 
encourage this supply of goods from 
foreign sources; and I have given di- 
rections for a modification to be made 
in the form of future contracts, which 
will, I hope, prevent its recurrence. 

Mr. HANBURY: As the right hon. 
Gentleman mentioned exaggeration, can 
he deny that these are the correct 
figures ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that 4 per 
cent was very different to 30,000. 

Mr. HANBURY: I got the figures 
from the contractors themselves. 


‘VENEZUELA — REPORTED REVOLU- 
TION. 

Mra. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
(for Mr. Warr) (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the Govern- 
ment Tove received any official informa- 
tion with reference to a Revolution 
which is reported to have broken out in 
Venezuela; and, whether, diplomatic 
relations being suspended, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have given any in- 
structions with reference to the protec- 
tion of the lives and Property of British 
subjects in that count 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): News has reached Her 
Majesty’s Government of a revolutionary 
outbreak in the Province of Guarico, 
connected with the election of the new 
President of Venezuela. British in- 
terests in that country are at present 
under the protection of the demen 
Representative. 
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POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK—IN- 
TEREST TO DEPOSITORS. 

Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the rate of interest allowed to 
depositors in the Post Office Savings 
Bank will be reduced to £2 5s. per cent 

er annum on December 31 next; and, 
if not, what reduction in the rate is con- 
templated ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
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Hanover Square), in reply, said, it was 
not proposed to reduce the rate to £2 5s. 
on December 31. No such reduction 
could be made without further legisla- 
tion; but some step in the direction 
indicated by the hon. Member could not 
be long delayed. 


BOARDS (SCOTLAND) — 
ELECTIONS. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Sutherland 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether rate- 
payers in Scotland who are in arrear of 

r rate at the time of the election of a 
arochial Board are entitled to vote for 
candidates at such election, or to sit at 
such Board if elected; whether Evan 
Sutherland, esquire, of Skibo, in the 
County of Sutherland, being in arrear of 
his poor rate at the time of. the election 
of the present Parochial Board of Creich, 
in the said County of Sutherland, now 
sits as a member of that Board, and has 
been elected its Chairman in the face of 
the protest of several members; and, 
whether, in these ciroumstances, his 
election is valid ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): This is a purel 
legal Question ; and, in reply, I beg to 
refer the hon. Member to Sections 22, 
23, and 24 of the Poor Law Act of 1845, 
which deals with the qualifications of 
members of Parochial Boards and elec- 
tors. I beg also to refer him to Section 
27, which provides a means of testing 
the validity of any disputed election. 
Mr. Sutherland is, I have no doubt, a 
member of the Parochial Board, in virtue 
of his qualification as an owner under 
Section 22, and is not an elected member. 
The electing of a Chairman is left en- 
tirely to the Board by Section 31 of the 
said Act. 

Mrz. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked, whether it was not the duty of the 
Law Officers of the Crown to answer 
legal Questions put to them across the 
Table of the House ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MAODONALD said, he 
did not consider it was the duty of the 
Law Officers to do so. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) asked, whether it was not the case 
that this rule as to the payment of rates 
applied only to occupiers and not to 
heritors ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, he 
stated that he had no doubt Mr. Suther- 
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land was put upon the Board as an 
owner, and not as an elected member. 

Mr. ANDERSON repeated his Ques- 
tion to the First Lord of the Treasury as 
to the duty of the Law Officers to answer 
legal Questions. 

Tse FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrx) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
always understood that a Question on a 
point of law is one which it is not com- 

ulsory upon any Law Officer of the 
wntoanswer. There are methods of 
obtaining decisions upon points of law ; 
and it would be inconvenient if the Law 
Officers of the Crown expressed an 
opinion upon questions which might be- 
come sub judice. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked, whe- 
ther it was not the fact that sometimes 
owners were ten times more numerous 
on Parochial Boards than elected mem- 
bers ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD : I think 
that might certainly happen some- 
times. 


LOTTERIES—CATHEDRAL OF ST. MA- 
CARTAN, CLOGHER. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to a proposed lottery for 
the Cathedral of St. Macartan, in the 
diocese of Clogher, for which lottery as 
many as 200,000 tickets have been 
printed, and amongst the prizes for 
which are two sums of £150 each ; and, 
whether, such lottery being illegal, he 
will cause the necessary steps to be taken 
to prevent its being persisted in by 
re who are responsible for its promo- 
tion 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked, whe- 
ther the proceeds of the lottery were not 
entirely to be devoted to the funds of the 
Cathedral ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Barrovr) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he had seen the tickets referred to, 
and he believed the right hon. Gentleman 
* opposite (Mr. Sexton) was right in saying 

at the proceeds were to be devoted to 
the Cathedral purposes. He could not 
do more than repeat what he had said in 
reply to a previous Question, the effect 
of which was that the matter was under 
the consideration of the Attorney General 
for Ireland. 


4M. J. H. Macdonald 
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ADMIRALTY (SHIPS)—THE NAVAL 
MANCEUVRES. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther it is correct that the flagship Agin- 
court, under the command of Admiral 
Rowley, collided with the steamshi 
Sestos; if so, will he state when an 
where ‘he accident occurred, who is to 
blame, and the extent of damage to each 


ship ? 

Pure FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Haminron) (Middlesex, Ealing), in re- 
ply, said, he had received no details be- 
yond those which he communicated to 
the House yesterday. The damage to 
the Agincourt was slight; but he re- 
gretted to say that one of the marines 
was killed. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON ARMY ESTI- 
MATES—MAJOR WATKIN. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether the Army Estimates 
originally ineluded the amount for the 
current year of an annuity of £1,000 
agreed to be paid to Major Watkin; 
and, if so, why this item has been with- 
drawn; whether his attention has been 
called to a statement made by General 
Alderson before the Select Committee on 
Army Estimates (Q. 4665) that this sum 
would have to be ‘‘ got out of the Vote 
somehow ;’’ and, how does he intend to 
provide the money ? 

Tse SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore)(Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The annuity to Major Watkin will be 
met out of the item ‘‘ Rewards to inven- 
tors.’ 


In reply to a further Question from 
Mr. ProKERsGILL, 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, this item 
was originally included in the War Office 
Estimate. The reasons for its withdrawal 
were fully stated in the Report of the 
Select Committee. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (METROPOLIS)— 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
proposes to take any action in reference 
to the specific co ” fgpesna against cer- 
tain constables with respect to their 
conduct on Saturday last ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): With 
reference to the cases mentioned in this 
House on Monday, the 16th instant, I 
am having inquiry made, which is not yet 
pon 2 | But, as I stated in the same 
debate, the only satisfactory mode of 
settling these — is for the per- 
sons aggrieved to bring a charge before 
a magistrate. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
the right hon. Gentleman, whether he 
recognized any responsibility for the 
police as being part of his servants ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Most certainly ; 
but I do not recognize it as part of my 
duty to inquire into their conduct. In- 
quiries of that sort are not satisfacto 
unless a public complaint is made. Suc 
inquiries must necessarily be imperfect, 
if conducted without the safeguard of 
cross-examination in open Court. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked, what should be done if 
magistrates refused to entertain, or 
rather dismissed, the summonses against 
the police, as they always did? 

Mz. MATTHEWS: When the hon. 
Member says “‘ as they always do,” does 
he mean that the magistrates do not 
perform their duty? That involves a 
charge against the magistrates, which I 
must entirely repudiate. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
wished to know how a complaint was 
ever to be made by a poor man in this 
country, where justice cost so much ? 


[No reply. ] 


LAW AND JUSTICE—ILLEGAL SEN- 
TENCE ON A BOY AT STRATFORD 
PETTY SESSIONS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is aware 
that the Justices at Stratford Petty Ses- 
sions on Friday, July 13, are reported 
to have sentenced Charles Edwards, aged 
10, to be sent to a reformatory school 
for six years ; and, whether, inasmuch as 
the 29 & 30 Vict. c. 117, s. 14, limits 
the power of Justices in such cases to 
not more than five years, he will take 
any action the matter ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; itis a fact that the Justices sen- 
tenced this boy to a reformatory school 
for six years. The case has been noted ; 
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and I shall take steps to insure that the 
statutory period of detention is not ex- 
ceeded. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked whether, 
if the sentence was in excess of the 
jurisdiction of the magistrates, it did 
not fall to the ground? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that involved 
a point of law on which he would offer 
no opinion. He would consider whether 
the objection to the sentence was one 
which affected its validity. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE—RIGHT OF 
PUBLIC MEETING. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked Mr. Attorney 
General, In what case it has been laid 
down by the High Court of Justice, or 
by some Judge of that Court, not as an 
obiter dictum, but as matter essential to 
or necessarily involved in the decision, 
that there is no public right of meeting 
in Trafalgar Square? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to re- 
mind him that it was ruled directly by 
Mr. Justice Charles, in his summing up 
to the jury in the case of ‘‘The Queen 
against Graham and Burns,” that there 
was no public right of meeting in Tra- 
falgar "tamil and if he will consult 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Wills in 
the recent case of ‘‘ Hz parte Lewis v. 
Vaughan” (4 Zhe Times Law Reports, 
649) he will find the same view of the 
law again enunciated. 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8.) asked, whether it was not the fact 
that the conviction at the Old Bailey 
against Cunninghame Graham and 
others proceeded on the ground not that 
the meeting was illegal by reason of its 
being held in Trafalgar Square, but 
because it was calculated to inspire 
terror ; and whether that ground would 
not be equally good ground for pro- 
nouncing any meeting illegal wherever 
held? 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER said, he 
did not think that the hon. and learned 
Member for Hackney could possibly 
have forgotten that Mr. Justice Charles 
ruled in the most direct manner, and 
told the jury, that there was no right of 
public meeting in any public place in 
the Metropolis other than those set 
apart under the Parks Act, and that 
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Trafal uare was a public place, | perfectly well that the Attorney Gene- 
and that, dhe character of the meeting | ral’s mouth was closed 


had nothing to do with the alleged right 
of meeting in Trafal uare, 

Str CHARLES RUSSE said, that 
the Attorney Generel had misappre- 
hended his Question, which was whe- 
ther it was necessary from the decision 
in the case tried at the Old Bailey to 
pronounce conclusively on the question 
whether or not there was a right of public 
meeting in Trafal Square? He 
would ask him mer ad the verdict was 
not based upon the fact that the meeting 
was illegal because it was held under cir- 
cumstances calculated to inspire terror ; 
and whether it did not necessarily follow 
that any expression of the kind sug- 
gested, used by Mr. Justice Charles, 
was a mere obiter dictum ? 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was confusing two matters. He (Sir 
Richard Webster) was not dealing with 
the particular question which was left 
to the jury as to that part of the case 
dependent upon the character of the 
meeting. It was necessary for the Judge 
to direct the jury upon the law; and in 
the course of his summing up Mr. Justice 
Charles distinctly ruled to the jury in 
the way he had desoribed. He (Sir 
Richard Webster) entirely denied that 
the enunciation of the law by a Judge 
in directing a jury was a mere obiter 
dictum. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL inquired, 
whether it was not the fact that in 
the case of ‘‘ Saunders v. Warren and 
others” it was sought to raise the point 
for the opinion of the Superior Gourt 
whether it was illegal to hold peaceable 
and orderly meetings in Tralalgar 
Square; and whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not by their defence raise 
the point that the action was not brought 
within the statutory period of three 
months, and therefore the question 
could not be decided ? 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER said, that 
if any such Question were put to him 
he must ask for Notice, because it did 

‘not in any way arise out of the Question 
which he had answered. He was some- 
what surprised that his hon. and learned 
Friend, who himself was an ex-Law 
Officer of the Crown, should have 
thought fit to refer to advice given to 
the Government, as to which he knew 


Sir Richard Webster 


Sm CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
could not admit that where the matter 
was public his hon. and learned 
Friend had a right to point out that 
he had given no Notice of this Ques- 
tion; but, in fact, he had had no 
intention of asking the Question until 
he came down to the House, and was in- 
formed that it was a very serious matter 
affecting the peace of the community. 


An hon. Memszr: Move the Adjourn- 
ment. 


Mr. CONYBEAREH (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) wished to know whether it was 
the case that Sir Charles Warren had 
issued another Proclamation ; and, if so, 
whether the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department could state the 
| terms ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, that 
Sir Charles Warren had issued no fresh 
Proclamation that he was aware of. 

Mr. CONYBEARE asked the Attor- 
ney General in what Act of Parliament 
the distinct right of public meeting in 
the Parks or open spaces in London was 
laid down; and whether a Proclamation 
prohibiting a public meeting in London 
would make it illegal in the absence of 
any other reason ? 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said, he 
must have Notice of that Question. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
could not understand that the right hon. 
Gentleman should say that Sir Charles 
Warren had issued no fresh Proclama- 
tion. There was one on all the walls. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not aware 
of any. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee): It is a re- 
issue of an old Proclamation. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
inquired, whether the Attorney Gene- 
ral’s attention had been directed to the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Wills, wherein 
he said he abstained from pronouncing 
judgment under the circumstances as to 
the right of holding public meetings in 
Trafalgar Square ? 

Sirk RICHARD WEBSTER asked 
for Notice of the Question. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
said, he would put the Question on the 
Paper; but it would be too late to stop 
the meeting already announced. 
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MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL — EX- 
PENSES OF THE ROYAL COMMIS- 
SION. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, What provision the Govern- 
ment propose to make for the expenses 
of the Commission to be established in 
pursuance of the Members of Parlia- 
ment (Charges and Allegations) Bill ; 
what for the expenses in connection 
with proceedings before it; and, what 
provision they propose to make for the 
discharge of the ordinary judicial duties 
of the Judges included in the Commis- 
sion ? 

Tux FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smiru) (Strand, Westminster): Pro- 
vision will be made for the expenses of 
the Royal Commission, as in the case of 
all other Commissions; and a similar 
answer will apply if necessity should 
arise for making provision for the dis- 
charge of the ordinary duties of the 
Judges. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman answer the 
second part of my Question ? 

Mr. WW. H. SMITH: My answer 
covers the second paragraph of the hon. 
Member’s Question. 

Tat LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, whether 
the Government intend to make pro- 
vision for the expenses of persons, and 
of counsel for persons, who are sum- 
moned to appear before the Commission ; 
and whether it is the intention that 
three of the Judges shall be withdrawn 
from their ordinary duties ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is very in- 
convenient to answer Questions of this 
kind without Notice; but I have no 
hesitation in saying that there is no in- 
tention on the part of the Government 
to provide for the expenses of counsel. 
The same course will be followed in re- 
gard to this as to all ordinary Commis- 
sions. 

Mr. SEXTON : I wish, Sir—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has omitted to reply to part of 
my Question. I asked him whether it 
is intended to withdraw three Judges 
for the purpose of this Commission ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think I can 
hardly be expected to answer a Ques- 
tion of that character without Notice ; 
but I think my answer to the hon. 
Member for East Donegal sufficiently 
explained the course intended to be fol- 
lowed. If it be necessary, provision will 
be made for the discharge of the ordi- 
nary official duties of the Judges to be 
employed on this Commission, in the 
same way as in the case of any other 
Royal Commission. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Well, 
will there be a Supplementary Esti- 


mate ? 
Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL—THE AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther any correspondence has passed 
between the proprietor or editor of The 
Times and Her Majesty’s Government 
with reference to the Members of Par- 
liament (Charges and Allegations) Bill; 
and, if so, whether there would be any 
objection to lay such documents upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): There 
are no documents of the kind to which 
the hon. Member refers. 

Tut LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, whether 
any written or oral communication has 
passed between any Member of the Go- 
vernment, or any person acting on be- 
half of the Government, and any person 
acting on behalf of Zhe Times ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I decline to 
answer any such Question. 


PRISONS BOARD (IRELAND)—SUICIDE 
OF DR. RIDLEY, MEDICAL OFFICER 
OF TULLAMORE PRISON. 


Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Srxton) (Belfast, W.): I wish to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice 
—namely, whether it is true, as reported, 
that Dr. Ridley, the medical officer of 
‘’<amore Prison, who was in charge of 
the late Mr. John Mandeville, has com- 
mitted suicide; if so, whether he has 
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received the particulars, and whether any 
reason for it is officially assigned ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): I am 
sorry to say that the news is true. I 
have received telegraphic information to 
that effect. With regard to the reason 
of the act, I shall abstain from any con- 
jecture, as I believe a Coroner’s inquest 
will be held to-morrow ? 

Mr. SEXTON: I would ask whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman gave any 
direction as to the attendance or the 
evidence of Dr. Ridley at the inquest on 
Mr. Mandeville? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
given no directions. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then I wish to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, whether 
the Government will agree to appoint a 
Special Commission to inquire as to the 
moral or legal responsibility of the Chief 
Secretary in this matter ? 


[No reply. } 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS—THE RECENT 
DEATHS IN COLNEY HATCH ASYLUM. 


In reply to Mr. W. Repmonp (Fer- 
managh, N.), 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE yor 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, he 
was aware that there had recently been 
two deaths in Colney Hateh Asylum; 
and he would do his best to see that 
any defects there might be in the atten- 
dants were remedied. 


PARLIAMENT—A POINT OF ORDER. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked for the Speaker’s ruling 
upon a point of Order—namely, whether 
it was competent for an hon. Member to 
withdraw a Bill the second reading of 
which he had moved any more than he 
could withdraw an Amendment he had 
moved to a Bill, without the consent of 
the House; and whether it was not 
competent for any Member to resist 
such a Motion for withdrawal, and, if 
he desired, to press such opposition to 
the withdrawal of the Bill to a Division ; 
or, if such Motion for withdrawal were 
made after midnight, the ordinary Rule 
did not apply, which referred to Motions 
objected to. He ventured to ask for this 
ruling, because it appeared in the Votes 
that the Bill the second reading of 
which was moved by the noble Lord 
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opposite (Lord Randolph Churchill) was 
withdrawn ; while in the report which 
appeared in Zhe Times and other daily 

apers it was stated that the objection 
he had raised was sustained. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I overruled the 
objection taken by the hon. Member, 
because when an hon. Member proposes 
to withdraw a Bill it is a purely formal 
Motion, to which I did not think an 
objection could hold good. 


PRIVILEGE. 
anb—we 


PRIVILEGE — MR. CONYBEARE AND 
THE SPEAKER.—RESOLUTION. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): Sir, I desire, with the 
leave of the House, to address a Question 
to the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division of Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare) 
upon a matter which affects the Privi- 
leges of the House. I wish to ask him 
whether he admits or will state that he 
is the author of a letter which appears 
in Zhe Star—an evening newspaper 
published in the Metropolis—this after- 
noon, headed ‘‘ Mr. Conybeare and the 
Speaker ?”’ 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): If the noble Lord will be kind 
enough to read the letter I shall be able 
to answer the Question. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I will read the letter if the hon. Member 
likes to trifle with a matter of this grave 
importance. It is necessary for the 
House to know whether the hon. Gen- 
tleman is the author of the letter before 
the House can formally deal with the 
matter as a matter of Breach of Privi- 
lege. I may say generally that the letter 
is headed “Mr. Conybeare and the 
Speaker.” It is addressed to the editor of 
The Star, and it alludes to the “ scan- 
dalous proceedings ” which marked the 
second reading of the Bann Drainage 
Bill; it contains expressions of opinion 
by the hon. Member on the conduct of 
Mr. Speaker, and gives reasons for the 
hon. Member having committed himself 
to that opinion and to the results which 
followed, and the letter purports to be 
signed by the hon. Member. I have 
now to ask the hon. Member in his 
rere whether the letter was written by 

im? [Cries of “Read !’’} 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I have only to 

reply that until the noble Lord reads 
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the letter in question I can make no 
answer to his Question. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Mr. Speaker, in consequence of the con- 
duet of the hon. Member, I must ask 
you a Question upon a point of Order— 
namely, whether it would be in Order 
for me to move that the Clerk at the 
Table should read the letter, or whether 
it would be more in Order that I should 
read it myself? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the noble Lord 
wishes to bring the subject before the 
House as a matter of Breach of Privi- 
lege, it will be right that the letter 
should be read by the Clerk at the Table. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Then, Sir, I desire to bring before the 
House, as a matter of Breach of Privi- 
lege, a letter which purports to have 
been written by the hon. Member 
for the Camborne Division of Cornwall, 
dated the 19th of July, and addressed to 
the editor of Zhe Star, and I ask that 
- Clerk at the Table should read the 

etter. 


The said paper was delivered in, and 
the letter complained of read as fol- 
loweth :— 

Mr. Conyseare and The Speaker. 

To the Editor of The Star. 
Sir, 

I hope that every true Liberal will realize the 
scandalous proceedings which to-night marked 
the Second Reading of the Bann Drainage Bill. 
This is one of three Bills of a purely local cha- 
racter, proposing to grant for the benefit of a 
number of Irish landlords a sum of nearly half 
a million sterling out of the pockets of the 
already over-taxed poor of this Country. Upon 
the Second Reading I moved a Resolution 
noting the above facts, and declaring that such 
works should be undertaken by an Irish Home 
Rule Parliament, and not at the expense of 
English, Scotch, and Welsh taxpayers, who are 
already overburdened with the cost of coercing 
Ireland. I had spoken buta quarter of an hour 
when one of the Tory rank and file moved the 
Closure, and the Speaker, who is supposed to 
exercise his discretion impartially for the pro- 
tection of the minority, at once put the Ques- 
tion. Such a proceeding I stated later on was 
nothing short of a public scandal, and although, 
in obedience to the rules of Parliamentary de- 
corum (which require that a Member should not 
by passing a reflection on the Speaker reflect 
upon the whole House), I withdrew the expres- 
sion when called upon to do so, I have not the 
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slightest doubt but that every Radical outside 
the House (as are most of those within it) is of 
the same opinion. For here is a Bill de- 
liberately handing over vast sums of English 
money as a gift to Irish landlords, and we, 
English, Scotch, and Welsh representatives, are 
1 t to be allowed even half an hour’s Debate as 
to whether it is a justifiable proceeding or not. 
The Government says you shall not debate the 
matter, and Mr. Speaker backs them up. I 
hope every elector in the Speaker’s constituency 
will be careful to mark his conduct. 

AsI may be blamed for withdrawing my 
description of this proceeding, I may add that I 
did it deliberately for the following reasons :— 

1. The withdrawal of an unparliamentary 
expression does not do away with the effect pro- 
duced by using it. Nor does it imply any 
alteration of a deliberately expressed opinion. 
It remains on record. 

“ He gloss’ homomoch’, he dé phrén anomotés.” 

2. Suspension from the House would do no 
good to anyone except by pleasing the Tory 
Government, who would be delighted to be rid 
of a very uncomfortable thorn in their side. 

3. My desire and my duty being to prevent 
the passing of these objectionable Bills, I should 
simply have forwarded the plans of the Govern- 
ment, and defaulted on my duty to my consti- 
tuency, had I caused myself to be suspended for 
a week, 

The only effect of the blundering stupidity of 
the Government to-night has been to arouse (as 
I hope) the vigilant opposition of every true 
Radical and Liberal against these mischievous 
and objectionable Bills. I intend to oppose 
them to the utmost at every point, and I rely 
on every true representative of the British tax- 
payer to do the same. 

Yours, &c., 
C. A. V. ConysEare. 

House of Commons, 19 July. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Mr. Speaker, the letter having Leen 
read, I have now to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Camborne Division of Corn- 
wall whether he wrote that letter? 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Yes, Sir; I did. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Mr. Speaker, it now becomes my duty— 
and I do not think after what the House 
has heard that anyone will be surprised 
at my action—to submit a Motion to the 
House. It is certainly not a pleasant 
matter—it is certainly one in which I 
take no delight whatever. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite know well that I have 
never willingly taken part in personal 
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matters. But the matter which has 
_been placed before the House by the 
reading of the letter by the Clerk 
at the Table seems to me to tran- 
scend mere personalities, and to affect 
the honour and the dignity of the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons it- 
self. I am sure we had all hoped, and 
had every reason to hope, that the many 
— scenes which in recent years 
ave agitated this House had altogether 
been relegated to the past, and that a new 
era of Parliamentary manners and Par- 
liamentary life had begun among us. 
Nothing, Sir, was more calculated to 
justify such an opinion by Members of 
this House than the conduct of hon. 
Members opposite from Ireland, who I 
do not hesitate to say in the most public 
manner have almost invariably during 
this Session shown a most remarkable 
restraint on temper and on expression of 
speech, and who have seemed to set be- 
fore themselves the one object of 
abiding by the Rules of the House of 
Commons and of contributing to the 
dignity and the reputation of this Assem- 
bly. Our hopes, as far as hon. Members 
from Ireland were concerned, have been 
fully justified. But I grieve to say that 
it has been left to a Member for an Eng- 
lish constituency—an hon. Member who 
calls himself a Radical, and who claims 
par excellence to represent the people— 
to do his very best by his course of con- 
duct night after night, day after day, 
culminating ——[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.): I rise to 
Order. I wish to ask you, Sir, whether, 
on a question of Privilege—an urgent 
matter relating to a specific Breach of 
Privilege—the noble Lord is entitled to 
make such allegations against the hon. 
Member for Camborne as that the hon. 
Member has misconducted himself night 
after night, day after day ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord is 
bound to confine himself to the subject- 
matter of the letter. 

Lorv RANDOLPH OHURCHILL: 
I was going to say that the course of 
conduct of the hon. Member to which I 
allude culminated in the letter which has 
been read, and which I am now going 
to comment upon, with the leave of the 
House. I am sure I regrot—and I am 
sure the whole House, without distinction 
of Party, regrets—that it has been an 
English Member who has laid himself 
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open to the accusation of doing his best, 
either by his letter or by his i 
eonduct, to bring the English House of 
Commons into thorough disrepute and 
discredit with the people. It is not ne- 
cessary for me, in the presence of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and especially 
in that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), whose experience of Parlia- 
ment far surpasses that of any other 
Member—to insist upon the necessity of 
guarding the honour and the reputation 
of the House of Commons, which is in- 
separably connected with the honourand 
the reputation of the Speaker. What- 
ever is calculated to bring the Speaker 
of the House of Commons into public 
discredit and disrepute tends to reflect 
discredit and disrepute on the House of 
Commons; and more than that, if the 
House of Commons does not protect and 
support its Speaker when he is made the 
object of malevolent, venomous, and 
libellous attacks, there is no other power 
in the country that can exercise that 
duty. Itis for these reasons, Sir, that 
l call upon the House of Commons to 
take action with regard to this letter. I 
would more especially draw the atten- 
tion of the House to certain passages 
of grave significance in the letter read by 
the Clerk at the Table. I omit the first 
portion of the letter, which appears to 
me to express a perfectly legitimate 
political opinion, although it is one 
which I do not share myself, and which 
appears to be stated in rather exag- 
gerated language. But I come to the 
sentence which begins as follows :— 

**T had spoken but a quarter of an hour 
when one of the Tory rank and file moved the 
closure, and the Speaker ’’— 


I draw the attention of the House to 
this expression— 

‘‘who is supposed to exercise his discretion 
impartially for the protection of the minority, 
at once put the Question.” 

I draw the attention of the House to 
the insinuation conveyed in the word 
“supposed,” which insinuation, I am 
sure, the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division does not deny. The letter 
proceeds— 


‘**Such a proceeding I stated later on was 
nothing short of a public scandal.” 


Now, Sir, has it really come to this— 
that the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, exercising the highest duties that 
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ean devolve upon any Member of the 
House—most responsible and most 
anxious duties—exercising them with 
the general confidence and approval of 
both sides of the House, is to be told, 
not by a mere individual member of the 
public, but by a Member of the House 
itself, that his conduct with regard to a 

articular matter amounted to nothing 
foes than a public scandal? [Mr. 
Biccar: Hear, hear!|] I appeal 
confidently to hon. Members on that 
point. They will feel that such an ex- 
pression, even if it stood by itself, would 
deserve the reproof of the House; but 
I go on to read another passage— 

‘*T withdrew the expression ’’— 


Mr. ConyspgearE: Hear, hear! |—says 
the hon. Member in his letter— 

‘‘when called upon to do so. I have not 
the slightest doubt but that every Radical out- 
side the House (as are most of those within it) 
is of the same opinion.” 

I am perfectly confident that the hon. 
Member, in making that statement, has 
altogether mis-stated and misrepresented 
the Radical Party; and I am perfectly 
certain that there are a great many 
Members of the Radical Party who 
would with one voice repudiate the ac- 
cusation of the hon. Member that the 
conduct of the Speaker has been a 
public scandal, But I pass on— 

“The Government says you shall not debate 
the matter, and Mr. Speaker backs them up.”’ 
Again, Sir, another insinuation of a 
most malevolent and malignant cha- 
racter, worse even than the insinuation 
to which I drew the attention of the 
House a few moments ago; because, 
after all, looking at the matter from the 
common-sense point of view, what is 
the charge against the Speaker? The 
charge is that the Speaker is in collusion 
with the Government in exercising the 
high duties of the Chair in a partial 
and partizan spirit. Then the hon. 
Member writes what seems to be the 
most deliberate and outrageous insult 
which anyone could offer to the House 
of Commons— 


“«T hope every elector in the Speaker's con- 
stituency will be careful to mark his conduct.” 


{Mr. Biacar: Hear, hear!] I note 
the spirit of that remark, and the House 
will appreciate that spirit. In a different 

irit, and in a eonverse sense, I express 
the same hope. I hope not only every 
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elector in the City of Warwick, but 
every elector in the United Kingdom, 
will mark Mr. Speaker’s conduct. I 
have no doubt that in this opinion I 
shall be supported by an overwhelming 
majority in this House. Mr. Speaker’s 
conduct in the Chair deserves the ap- 
proval of the people of England. I pass 
on from that matter. I have brought 
before the House two grave insinuations 
—what I characterize as a deliberate 
insult to the Speaker. I come now to 
the most grave paragraph of all in the 
letter; and here, again, I have more 
confidence than I had before of carrying 
the House with me— 


“ As I may be blamed ”— 
says the hon. Member— 


“ for saoeving my ey ge of this pro- 
ceeding, 1 may add that I did it deliberately 
for the following reasons :—(1) The withdrawal 
of an unparliamentary expression does not do 
away with the effect produced by using it. 
Nor does it imply alteration of a deliberately 
expressed opinion. It remains on record.” 


I appeal to the House, and to the hon. 
Member himself. Could anything be 
conceived more utterly at variance with 
every sentiment of gentlemanly honour 
and conduct, than that an hon. Member of 
this House, occupying the high position 
of Member of Parliament, should, 
whenever he uses un-Parliamentary 
language, in what may be the heat of 
the moment, when called upon by the 
Chair to withdraw the expression as a 
man of honour, as a man of truth, with- 
draw such an expression, and write to 
the newspapers next day to say that his 
withdrawal was a sham and empty 
formality, that his expression of opinion 
remains unaltered as if he had not asa 
man of truth and honour withdrawn it? 
Now I ask the House is that their idea, 
is it the idea of any section of this 
House, of the rMerAen | of Parliamentary 
honour? Are Parliamentary honour 
and Parliamentary truth to be placed 
lower than truth and honour outside 
these walls? To what a revolting and 
odious depth we have descended, if the 
House implies by taking no notice of 
the conduct of the hon. Member, that the 
withdrawal of libellous and un-Parlia- 
mentary terms is a mere formality uttered 
by an hon. Member to avoid conse- 
quences which may be inconvenient to 
himself, but which may be fully repu- 
diated in another place where apparently 
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there is great safety just as ifthe with- 
drawal had not taken place. I am sure 
there is no Member of this House who 
will defend—at any rate in calm 
moments—such a revolting and such an 
atrocious statement as the passage I 
have just read. Thehon. Member goes 
on to say in the letter— 

** Suspension from the House would do no 
good to anyone except by pleasing the Tory 
Government, who would be delighted to be rid 
of a very uncomfortable thorn in their side.” 
The hon. Member appears to me to have 
strange ideas about truth and honour ; 
but he has far stranger ideas—— 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I rise to Order. I wish to ask whether 
an hon. Member can say of another hon. 
Member of this House that he has 
strange ideas of truth and honour? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not see any 
cause to interfere. The noble Lord is 
bringing forward a distinct charge 
against the hon. Member for the Oam- 
borne Division. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
But, without doubt, the hon. Member has 
far stranger ideas as regards his own 
Parliamentary dignity. If the Tory 
Government possessed dictatorial powers 
they could get rid of any uncomfortable 
thorns they might choose—there, there, 
and there (pointing alternately to the 
Front Opposition Bench, the Benches 
behind, and the Benches below the 
Gangway). The last person, however, 
who would dawn on the mind of the 
most benighted Tory Minister as being 
an uncomfortable thorn would be the 
hon. Member for the Camborne Division 
himself. But, passing away from that 
most egotistical and vain expression, I 
draw the attention of the House to the 
fact that the hon. Member avows that 
he withdrew—with the approval of the 
House—what I characterize as a libel- 
lous and outrageous charge on the 
Speaker, not because he did not know 
that it was so libellous and outrageous, 
but because it might for the moment 
involve the suspension of himself from 
the Sitting of the House. Now, Sir, it 
is quite unnecessary to read more of the 
substance and gist of the letter. I doubt 
whether in all Parliamentary history a 
more painful, a more grievous departure 
from Parliamentary usage has ever been 
brought to the notice of the House and 
the public. If the House of Commons 
is to pass by this charge, the honour 
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and the reputation of the Chair will be- 
come a thing of the ; and the 
dignity, the decency, and the honour of 
debate will be a vain expression. Not 
only can the House of Commons not pass 
this charge by, but I respectfully submit 
that it is the duty of the House to take 
the severest notice of it. That being so, 
I submit to the House a Resolution upon 
the subject. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Letter in the ‘Star’ newspaper of this even- 
ing’s date, entitled ‘Mr. Conybeare and the 
Speaker,’ and signed by the honourable Member 
for the Camborne Division of Cornwall, is a gross 
libel upon the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and deserves the severest condemnation 
of the House.’’—( Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I think 
that the House is under very at 
obligation to the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington [Cries of 
** Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The usual course 
under the circumstances is for the hon. 
Member who is charged to make any 
statement he wishes to make, and then to 
withdraw. If the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Camborne Division of 
Cornwall wishes to say anything he is 
entitled to speak now. Has the hon. 
Member anything to say ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I have only one 
thing to say, and that is that, in my opi- 
nion, with regard.to what neppener last 
night with reference to the noble Lord’s 
own Bill, it would have been more decent 
if he had left this matter to be brought 
3 t y the right hon. Gentleman the 

ember for the Sleaford Division of 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man will withdraw from tha House 
pending the discussion. 

Mr. CONYBEARE thereupon with- 
drew. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I think that the 
House is under a very great obligation 
to the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington, first of all, for the very neat 
sermon he has preached to us on the 
question of truthfulness and good man- 
ners. I also think that we are under 
a great obligation to the noble Lord for 
drawing the attention of the House and 
of the country to the proceedings which 
occurred last night. I beg to say that, 
so far as my opinion goes, the vote which 
will be taken on this question will not 
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really decide it, but that the country 


outside must give a final judgment on a | [ 


question of this sort. I remember ver 
well that a discussion took place wit 
regard to the New Rules of Procedure, 
when it was constantly impressed upon 
the House that the discretion ought not to 
be left to Mr. Speaker as to whether or 
not he should put the Question that the 
closure should come intc operation. But 
the Government of the day insisted that 
the discretion should be left to Mr. 
Speaker, and that Mr. Speaker should 
decide whether a question had been fully 
debated or not. The noble Lord, in the 
Resolution which he has placed before 
us, has stated that the Speaker has been 
libelled. Now I think, and I state can- 
didly, that in my opinion the Speaker 
has not been libelled. Ido not mean 
to use any strong language, but I con- 
tend that the question on which the 
closure was carried on the previous 
night had not been properly debated ; 
and I say more, that if Mr. Speaker had 
fully carried out the terms of the Reso- 
lution which gave him power to put the 
closure he would have refused to put the 
Motion to the House. We have not, 
perhaps, technically speaking, so- high 
an authority as the Speaker; but the 
Chairman of Committees, who is looked 
upon as an — able and effi- 
cient Chairman of Ways and Means, 
has repeatedly refused to put Motions 
in favour of the closure when, in his opi- 
nion, the question has not been properly 
debated. I think that one or two things 
must be done in the future—either the 
8 er must use his judgment as to 
whether or not a question has been pro- 
perly debated before putting the closure, 
or les the Rule now in existence must 
be changed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think, perhaps, 
under the circumstances, the House will 
expect me to say a few words. I am 
sure I wish to speak without any heat, 
and I do not wish to import any kind of 
passion into the controversy which has 
arisen. The circumstances are these. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Camborne Division rose, I think, at 
about 20 or 25 minutes to 12 o’clock— 
[An hon. Memser : Twenty minutes. |— 
to move an Amendment on the Bann 
Drainage Bill. About five minutes to 
12 o’clock an hon. Gentleman repre- 
senting an Irish constituency on the 
Opposition side of the House (Mr. 
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Macartney) rose to move the closure. 
Mr. Biacar: No, no! and cries of 
“Order!”] I refused to put that 
Motion, because I was aware that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Camborne Division had not moved his 
Amendment, and that there remained 
five or six minutes at least before 12 
o’clock in which he might move it. 
Twelve o’clock came, and, in accordance 
with the Rules of the House for the ordi- 
nary conduct of Business, the closure was 
moved. I accepted that Motion. I am 
not bound to state the reason, but I 
think it due to the House to do so. The 
reason I accepted it was that I under- 
stood that no Irish Member wished to 
speak nor had any objection to the Bill, 
but that if they had any objection full 
opportunity would be given on a subse- 
quent stage to raise any objection they 
might like to the first Bill—namely, the 
Bann Drainage Bill. Subsequently, the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Camborne Division, alluding to what 
had taken place, and by implication, I 
presume, referring to my conduct, said 
that a gross public scandal had been the 
result. I said, considering the closure 
was the act of the House, and the House 
had passed the closure by a very large 
majority indeed, that that was a very 
improper expression for the hon. Gentle- 
man to use, and that I must ask him 
to withdraw it. The hon. Member did 
not seem disposed to withdraw; and 
under the impression, which was con- 
firmed by many hon. Members subse- 
quently, that he did not withdraw, I 
named him to the House. Immediately 
after I did so, the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), among others, 
rose and said that the hon. Member for 
the Camborne Division intended to with- 
draw. I said, if that were so, I should 
most certainly take the word of the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division with- 
out the slightest hesitation, and if he 
withdrew the expression the incident, so 
far as I was concerned, was at an end. 
Since I came down to the House the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington has shown me a letter and an 
article written in a paper which I have 
never seen, and about which I know 
nothing, and to the comments in which 
I am absolutely indifferent. I have no- 
thing more to say. I thought I would 
give to the House a plain statement of 
exactly what passed, and I think I have 
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done so without the least aotaaring. Of 
course, as to the matter now before 
the House, I have nothing to say. I 
leave it to the judgment of the whole 
House. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): I wish 
to be permitted to confirm the state- 
ment you have made, Sir, that the 
closure was moved on this side of the 
House. I got up at two minutes to 12 
o’clock, and moved that the Question be 
now put; but you, Sir, refused to put it 
on that oceasion; and, consequently, I 
waited until another hon. Member, 
whom I was not aware was about to 
make the Motion, moved it at the end 
of the proceedings. It has been stated 
that the Motion was made at the insti- 
gation of the Government; I am able 
to say that no intimation was conveyed 
to me by any Member of the Govern- 
ment, or by anybody sitting on that side 
of the House. All I did was to inti- 
mate to an hon. Gentleman who sits on 
this side of the House that I intended 
to move the closure. I do not sup- 
pose I should be allowed to go into 
the merits of the Bill then under dis- 
cussion ; but when I know that the poor 
suffering tenant farmers in my consti- 
tuency—[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” }]—when I 
saw the Bill being talked out of the 
House, as it was last night, and re- 
membered the suffering tenants, it was 
enough to make their Representatives 
boil over with rage. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I only wish to say a word in refer- 
ence to the statement which has been 
made that no Irish Member wished to 
discuss the Bill. I was sitting next to 
the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division last night, when the hon. 
Member rose to object to the second 
reading of the Bill. I myself intended 
to make a speech upon the Bill, but the 
reason why the hon. Member rose 
was because upon a previous stage of 
the Bill he had given Notice that he had 
some particular objections which he 
intended to urge on the second reading. 
That is, I believe, the reason why the 
hon. Member rose before any Irish 
Member. I can assure the House that 
it was my intention—and I believe it 
was also that of other Irish Members— 
to speak on the Bill. It had only been 
debated for 20 minutes, as you, Sir, 
pseaeel ip out, when the closure was 
moved by an hon. Member representing 
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a constituency in the North of Ireland, 
and before any Irish Member had an 
opportunity of expressing his opinion 
on the Bill, one way or the other. 
After a debate which lasted only 20 
minutes, and before a single Irish 
Member had had an opportunity of 
speaking, the closure was put from the 

hair and carried. That is all I have 
to say upon the matter. I only rose for 
the purpose of saying that if the closure 
had not been accepted Irish Members 
would have spoken, and a great many 
of them were disappointed because no 
opportunity was afforded to them when 
they found that the debate was so sum- 
marily stopped. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) : I venture respectfully to 
put it to the House that we are not now 
entering upon the consideration of the cir- 
cumstances under which the closure was 
put last night, nor upon the considera- 
tion ofthe circumstances under which you, 
Sir, exercise the discretion vested in the 
Chair. If any hon. Member of the 
House is of opinion that you are failing 
in the discretion which you ought to 
exercise, there is a method by which 
the House can express an opinion upon 
the exercise of that discretion. What 
we are now called upon to do is to 
decide whether or not the hon. Member 
for the Camborne Division has grossly 
libelled you, Sir, in the Chair, and has 
offered in your person an insult to the 
House. I venture humbly to say that 
no matter what may be the opposition 
in this House, or what may be the Party 
feeling, or whatever the differences that 
may exist between us, we must preserve 
with the greatest possible jealousy and 
care the character, position, and inde- 
pendence of the S er. I have no 
desire to press hardly upon any Member 
of this House. I should desire to avoid 
everything like exaggeration or excess 
of language in a matter of this kind; 
but I venture humbly to represent to 
the House that no graver offence ean be 
committed against the House than to 
say that the Speaker of this House 
has been guilty of an act which amounts 
to a public scandal—that he has backed 
up by his influence, and by the exercise 
of his discretion, the action of the 
Government, or of any Party in this 
House, and that when an hon. Member 
has deliberately withdrawn an un-Par- 
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liamentary expression that it does not 
do away with the effect produced by it; 
nor does it imply an alteration of a de- 
liberately expressed opinion; it remains 
on record. cattalnte think there are 
very few Members indeed who would 
not be prepared to repudiate in the very 
strongest terms such expressions as 
those. I submit it would be impossible 
for any deliberative Assembly to con- 
duct its proceedings with any claim to 
the respect of those whom they repre- 
sent if a Member is permitted to with- 
draw an expression at one moment, and 
then to put on record that that with- 
drawal was ey intended to avoid the 
immediate results of using the expres- 
sion in the first instance, and that it 
remains on record as against the high 
officer of the House, whom he had 
delibers ‘ely insulted,and whose authority 
he had despised. We must assert the 
independence of the Speaker in the 
Chair; we must maintain the ordinary 
deeencies and Rules for the conduct of 
debate in this House; and it is on that 
account that I support the Resolution 
which has been moved by my noble 
Friend the Member for South Padding- 
ton. 

Me. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I may respect- 
fully remind the House that there is no 
occasion upon whieh we are more likely 
to be ourselves judged, and even judged 
severely, by the public out-of-doors than 
when we are under the impression that 
we are exclusively engaged in judging 
other | pening « is to say, in judging 
one of our own Members. e have 
before us a Resolution judging one of 
our own number; and, as the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington has 
referred to me as having seen much of 
this House, I shall endeavour to state 
my own views in strict accordance with 
the Rule that you, Sir, have wisely laid 
down in your observations from the 
Chair. I shall endeavour to avoid all 
by rg of colour, for on an occasion 
of this kind declamation, rhetoric, and 
invective are wholly out of place, have 
no connection with the subject-matter, 
and can only tend to obscure and blind 
the judgment of the House in the per- 
formance of a difficult duty. Sir, I am 
under the impression that the course of 
proceeding now taken is not quite the 
most usual or the most convenient. I 
may be wrong; but I mean to say that 
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the question has come upon me, as it 
has come upon us all, by surprise, and 
it has been impossible to make those 
references in a moment which are abso- 
lutely necessary in order to justify con- 
fidence in assertions as to the proceed- 
ings and usages- of this House. M 
impression is that the usual and, 
think, the most convenient course in 
uestions of this kind, which in their 
first aspects are Breaches of Privilege, 
has been to move a Motion to the effect 
that such and such words or proceed- 
ings are a Breach of the Privileges of 
this House. I think there is a great 
convenience in that method of proceed- 
ing. It presents the case in the way 
least connected with any consequences to 
follow, or with any kind of heat. I 
think our practice has been, when we 
have thought that a Breach of Privilege 
has been committed, to hear the Mem- 
ber upon the subject, and then, having 
before us his entire conduct, before any 
question of a penal character has been 
introduced, and having heard what the 
Member has to say, to proceed to deal 
further with the subject, and to award 
whatever punishment or reproof the 
House chooses, or to take whatever 
course, on the whole, it may think best. 
I venture, provisionally and respectfully, 
to make this suggestion as to the course 
that I think is most convenient, and 
which I believe has been the usual 
course in proceedings of this painful 
character. I now come to the substance 
of the question, which is entirely new to 
me—entirely new as regards the pro- 
ceedings of last night, and new as re- 
gards the letter in Zhe Star of to-day. 
But the letter which has appeared in 
The Star raises, in my opinion, a simple 
issue. I perceived with satisfaction 
that the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just stated that it is his intention to 
support this Motion has done so without 
temper, and in terms of an entirely 
judicial character ; and I should strongly 
deprecate any deviation from a judicial 
tone on an occasion of this kind. I 
find, Sir, that as to the substance of the 
letter, it complains of a proceeding of 
the Speakerin administering that Rule 
of Closure upon which we had so 
much debate last year, and about which 
my Friends and I made so many dis- 
reeable predictions. This is a com- 
plaint in regard to the action of the 
Boeaker. I take it to be quite indis- 
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putable that when an hon. Member is 
of opinion that the Speaker has erred in 
judgment, either in administering the 

ule of Closure, or in any other part of 
his duty, it is in the power of the hon. 
Member, subject to very graveconsidera- 
tions of high Parliamentary prudence 
and expediency, if he thinks that the 
magnitude of the subject demands it, to 
call in question the conduct of the 
Speaker in a regular and formal manner. 
That I believe to be the absolutely es- 
tablished principle. The Speakerin the 
Chair wields enormous powers, but the 
whole of those powers are provisional, 
inasmuch as there is not one of them 
that cannot, either in a general or par- 
ticular case, be brought under the review 
and judgment of the House. I agree 
that on an occasion of this kind the 
question is not where an hon. Member 
sits. The question now before the House 
is not whether the hon. Member is a 
Member of the Party termed the Radi- 
cal Party, or the Party termed the 
Nationalist Party, or any other Party ; 
all these matters have nothing to do 
with it, and I endeavour to hit at 
it without reference to them. I shall 
endeavour to look at it, as I am positively 
bound to do, in cold blood, just as the 

uestion is presented to me. I admit 
that there is a Parliamentary and legiti- 
mate method, although a grave one— 
but I hope the time may never come 
when it shall be necessary to resort to it 
—by which the conduct of the Speaker 
may be ecalled in question. We have, in 
the first place, every opportunity of ap- 
pealing to you, Sir; and we have, in the 
second place, should the necessity arise, 
the power of appealing from you. While 
preferring those methods of procedure, 
and while we are bound, I think, by the 
highest obligations to confine ourselves 
to those sufficient and proper means of 
Parliamentary action, believing that the 
language of this Resolution might have 
been more chastened, although the form 
that has been given to it may not be the 
most expedient and convenient, and al- 
though differences of opinion may prevail 
as to the step to be immediately taken, 
yet I cannot, and I do not, deny that ex- 
pressions of this kind used with respect 
to the Speaker in a public journal, or in 
any other way, are distinctly Breaches of 
the Privileges of this House, aimed at 
the dignity and the security of its pro- 
ceedings; and although I am deeply 
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grieved that a question affecting the 
dignity of the House should have arisen 
on an occasion when so many matters of 
the greatest public importance are be- 
fore it, and when, as has been said by 
an hon. Member, it may be that a vote 
of this House will not bring an early 
close and settlement of the question— 
although I think there were many special 
considerations that might have suggested, 
and wisely suggested, a greater modera- 
tion in the proceedings of the House, 
yet, having this Motion before me, I 
cannot deny—on the contrary, I am 
bound to admit, and even assert—that 
these methods of proceeding with a view 
to censure the Chair are wholly incom- 
patible with the Law and Practice of 
Parliament, and with the public interest; 
and, therefore, however reluctantly, I am 
compelled in the main to give my assent 
to a proposal the necessity for which I 
lament, and I must say some of the cir- 
cumstances and incidents of which I very 
deeply deplore. I trust I may be allowd 
to finish as I began. I must say a word 
with reference to what fell from my hon. 
Friend behind me, that the proposal of 
the closure was made from this side of 
the House. I wonder from what side 
he means. I am obliged to make a slight 
rotest against the assumption involved 
in the hon. Gentleman’s speech that the 
sentiments of Gentlemen on this side of 
the House are generally to be inferred 
from a suggestion to which he had given 
the great weight of his personal authority. 
Passing from that subject, while I should 
be extremely glad if even now the form 
of procedure were altered, and we were 
ed upon, in the first instance, to assert 
the Breach of Privilege, and then, by an 
ulterior step, to consider what measures 
we ought to take upon it—while I think 
it rignt very distinctly to assert that pre- 
ference, yet I know that in a state of 
feeling such as prevails on these occa- 
sions to make substantive proposals for 
the purpose of giving effect to that view, 
and especially to make them from the 
Ss position in the House in which 
stand, might be, inall the circumstances, 
injurious. I, therefore, abandon the 
idea of moving against the Motion that 
has been now made. ButI would re- 
spectfully suggest that a great improve- 
ment in the whole proceeding might be 
made if that method of action were 
adopted. If it be not, I cannot deny the 
main substance of the allegation that is 
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made, and I shall reluctantly assent to 
the assertion which the House is called 
upon to make. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I should certainly 
regard it as a double proposition— first, 
that the letter which is before the 
House did constitute a libel; and, 
secondly, what the punishment shall be. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I really 
think that has been the usual practice, 
and it might be convenient, at any rate, 
to include in the proposition an asser- 
tion of the Privileges of the House. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH OHURCHILL : 
With respect to the point of Order 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman, 
would it not be a view of the subject 
which might be legitimately held that 
Breaches of Privilege and Motions as 
to Breaches of Privileges apply more 
usually to action taken by some person 
or persons not connected with, the 
House than to the conduct of its own 
Members? And that is why I deli- 
berately refrained from putting it down 
as amatter of Breach of Privilege, see- 
ing that the libel uttered by the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division, if it 
be a libel, was uttered by a Member of 
the House of Commons, and therefore 
differs from Breaches of Privilege 
properly so called. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
On the point of Order I should like, 
Sir, to ask whether in the Journals of 
the House there are not repeated records 
of matters by Members declared to be 
Breaches of Privilege, and whether the 
punitive action on these has been by 
separate Resolutions ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Holding the view 
just stated by the hon. Gentleman, I 
propose to regard this proposition as two 
distinct propositions, and to put to the 
House, first, that the letter in Zhe Star 
is a gross libel upon the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and deserves the 
severest condemnation of the House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I think that 
many of us would assent to that propo- 
sition if, instead of the words ‘‘ gross 
libel,” the noble Lord (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) would substitute ‘‘ Breach of 
Privilege” (Lord Ranpotra Cavurcuitx: 
No, no!] Many of us were not here 
last night, but read what occurred in 
the newspapers. We may, or may not, 
in our own hearts have an opinion 
whether you, Sir, in fulfilling those high 
functions which you fulfil so ably were 
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right in this particular instance. It is 
quit, a different thing to entertain a 
persunal opinion and to give expression 
to it. It would be far better if the 
noble Lord would agree to accept the 
words “Breach of Privilege,’’ because 
that would be passed almost nemine con- 
tradicente. The noble Lord would 
then ge ou afterwards to move the 
second portion of the Resolution, which 
clearly raises the point whether it is 
such a Breach of Privilege as renders 
the person guilty of it liable to this 
very heavy penalty. I do not stand up 
here to defend, in its entirety, the con- 
duct of my hon. Friend. I can per- 
fectly understand that many hon. Mem- 
bers disapprove my hon. Friend’s taste 
in raising this protest in Zhe Star. But 
the noble Lord will, I think, see him- 
self that there was a considerable vein 
of exaggeration in the expressions which 
he used, culminating inthe proposal he 
has submitted to the House that the hon. 
Member should be expelled for the rest 
of the Session. If you, Sir, had named 
the hon. Member, he could only have 
been suspended for a week, for a second 
offence he would have been suspended 
for a fortnight, and for a third offence 
he would have been suspended for a 
month, and yet the noble Lord asks 
now that my hon. Friend should be sus- 
pended for the rest of the Session. In 
the same number of Zhe Star there is an 
article by the editor couched in pre- 
cisely as strong, if not stronger, terms 
than the letter. Ithink that many hon. 
Gentlemen do not know that, being 
Members of this House, they are not 
entitled to write inthe newspapers upon 
your action, Sir, in precisely the same 
terms as if they were not Members of 
the House. I can, therefore, conceive 
that my hon. Friend was not aware 
that he was guilty of a Breach of 
Privilege. The gravamen of the charge 
is contained in this passage of the 
letter— 

‘*(1.) The withdrawal of an un-Parliamen- 
tary expression does not do away with the effect 
produced by using it. Nor does it imply any 
alteration of a deliberately expressed opinion. 
It remains on record.” 


My hon. Friend has just sent me a letter 
in which he says that he has been con- 
sidering the matter, and that, so far as 
Paragraph No. 1 is concerned, as it was 
open to a construction not, at the time 
he wrote it, intended by him, and sug- 
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sap that he was ready to depart from 
is word, he withdraws it, and regrets 
the expression. [Zaughter.] Generally, 
that is an expression of regret, and a 
withdrawal on the part of the hon. 
Member is not — received with 
laughter inthis House. The hon. Gen- 
tleman does regret that he used this 
expression, and he withdraws it. I 
would, therefore, ask the noble Lord 
whether, in view of the letter I have 
just read, and remembering how dis- 
tasteful these proceedings are, he will 
not be content with the House declaring 
that this is a Breach of Privilege? 
Does the noble Lord agree to that ? 
Cries of ‘‘ No, no!”’] The noble Lord 
oes not say so. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The matter is no longer in my hands, 
but in those of the House; but I do not 
concur in the hon. Member’s views. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I pre- 
sume that I am in Order in moving 
that, in lieu of the words “‘a gross libel 
on the Speaker and the House of Com- 
mons,” there should be inserted, ‘‘a 
Breach of the Privileges of this House.® 
I, therefore, move these words. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must leave out more words than those. 
The Question is, that the words ‘‘ a gross 
libel on Mr. Speaker and the House of 
Commons,”’ be left out, in order to insert 
the words “‘ breach of the Privileges of 
this House.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘libel upon the Speaker of 
the House of Commons,” and insert the 
words “Breach of Privilege.”—(J/r. 
Labouchere.) 


Question pre sed, ‘‘That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.”’ 


Mr. LABOUOCHERE: I do not 
understand that my hon. Friend in- 
tended, Sir, to use words personally 
disrespectful to you. [ Cries of “Oh!” } 
You were acting as the exponent of the 
views of the House, andI take it that 
it is rather a libel upon the House. I 
‘look upon it more as an expression of 
opinion in regard to the House than 
upon you. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I do not wonder that the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) shrinks from defending the con- 
duct of the hon. Member for the Cam- 
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borne Division, nor do I think that the 
letter which the hon. Member has just 
sent into the House of Commons im- 

roves his position. The right hon. 

entleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
pointed out that the usual course on 
occasions of this kind was for the Mem- 
ber inculpated to rise in his place and 
make a statement. The hon. Member 
for the Camborne Division had that 
opportunity, and the only opinion he 
expressed was that, on the whole, he was 
of opinion that the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington would have 
done much better if he had left this 
matter to be moved by myself. Why 
he made that statement I cannot con- 
ceive. I was not in the House yester- 
day; and I knew nothing about the letter 
in Zhe Star «nt?i I came down to the 
House, and why or wherefore he should 
think it incumbent on me to have taken 
this course I am at a loss to conceive. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to say that I 
warmly and cordially endorse the speech 
and action of the noble Lord upon this 
occasion. We have heard something 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian as to the advantage 
of an entire absence of invective on an 
occasion of this sort ; and I am bound to 
say that I did not hear a word from my 
noble Friend which was at all stronger 
than the circumstances demanded, and 
I believe I express the general opinion 
of the House of Commons when I say, 
that for the action of the noble Lord on 
this occasion, which expresses the de- 
termination of the House as a whole to 
uphold the dignity and authority of the 
Chair, he is entitled to the thanks of 
the House and of all classes of people 
outside who value the honour of the 
House. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I only wish 
to say that as Irish Members can obtain 
no redress in this House for slanders 
uttered in it, or for libels written out- 
side, I do not concern myself in the 
matter of the present Motion, but I will 
leave you to settle your disputes be- 
tween you. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
must express my determination to sup- 
a the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 

er for Northampton. The noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington de- 
clares this letter of the hon. Member for 
the Camborne Division to be a gross 
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libel, with various other adjectives I did 
not quite catch. The noble Lord is 
very fond of adjectives, and he piled 
Pelion upon Ossa, and Olympus upon 
both, though he did not say in what 
sense the letter is to be called a libel. 
Is the letter to be called a libel in the 
sense that it is untrue? If that were 
the question before the House I should 
not be prepared to say that it is a libel 
at all. It was due to the hon. Member 
for the Camborne Division, with whose 
language I do not at all agree, for I 
think it is worthy of the strongest con- 
demnation, to keep in mind the extra- 
ordinary provocation he received. It 
was the first time in this House that 20 
minutes were considered sufficient for 
the second reading of a Bill. One un- 
finished speech was not, in my opinion, 
an adequate discussion of the measure. 
If the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division had kept himself within the 
limits of Parliamentary usage it would 
scarcely have been possible for him to 
use language too strong in reference to 
these proceedings. Therefore, I en- 
tirely dissent from the punishment 
which the noble Lord proposes, and 
which is monstrously excessive and vin- 
dictive. The infliction of such a punish- 
ment will not redound to the credit of 
this House. I would remind the House 
that people out of doors do not pay so 
much attention as hon. Members do to 
the niceties of language. They look 
more to the substance of the transaction, 
and I greatly fear that the punishment 
proposed by the noble Lord will do 
great harm by giving in the country to 
the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division an importance to which upon 
his own merits he would never attain. 
Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I should have thought that 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
would have been the last man in this 
House to take the responsibility of the 
Motion now under consideration. Some 
hon. Members here who were ac- 
quajuted with the voble Lord in his 
happier, and perhaps better, days when 
he did not occupy his present position, 
know that he did not hesitate to attack 
the Chairman of Committees who did 
not happen to belong to his own politi- 
cal Party. With regard to myself, I am 
responsible for what I do in this House, 
but for what I may do outside I invite 
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my opponents to a Court of Law. I 
should have thought that the noble Lord, 
who is not devoid of generosity of cha- 
at would have withdrawn or modi- 
is proposal. The Speaker has 
explained that he agreed ae aioe 
last night because his impression was 
that no Irish Members desired to speak. 
Therefore, I may assume that the 
closure was misapplied, inasmuch as it 
is now known that several Irish Mem- 
bers did desire to speak. I had not the 
esvestege of being present during the 
debate, but I am assured that 10 or 12 
Irish Members were prepared to speak 
upon the question. | Cries of “No, no!” } 
I know that to express a doubt as to the 
veracity of an Irish Member is not con- 
sidered even a breach of good manners. 
In spite of this interruption from the 
gentlemanly Party, I reiterate the 
statement that several Irish Members 
desired to take part in the debate. If 
I had been present I myself should 
have desired to take part in it; and I 
should have joined the hon. Member for 
the Camborne Division in strong and 
—— hostility to the Bill. Then 
aving regard to the fact that several 
Irish Members desired to speak on the 
Bill and your statement, Sir, that if you 
had known that any Irish Member de- 
sired to speak, you would not have 
allowed the closure to be put, the matter 
comes te this—that the closure was a: 
plied under a misapprehension. C) 
are, therefore, entitled to complain of 
the Motion of the noble Lord, backed 
up as it was by a speech, the tone and 
temper of which were not suited to the 
gravity of the question we are discuss- 
ing. The hon. Member for the Cam- 
borne Division wrote this letter under 
eircumstances which ought to be an ex- 
cuse for his action. I was glad, Sir, to 
hear from you that you did not regard 
the expressions used by the hon. Mem- 
ber as applying to you personally. 
Under the circumstances, I think the 
hon. Member has a right to complain ot 
the Motion of the noble Lord, e, on 
this side of the House are proved to have 
been more than justified y this debate 
in taking up ahostile attitude against the 
Rule when it was under discussion last 
year. We pointed out that it would 
operate unfairly against you, Sir, and 
your Successors in the Chair ; that as the 
act would be the act of the majority of 
the House it would be improper to en- 
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tangle your personal character or official 
conduct in the debates of this House. I 
was, therefore, glad to hear, Sir, that 
you did not put the matter on any per- 
sonal ground at all. We are now dis- 
cussing, not the Speaker’s ruling last 
night, but the words applied by the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division to 
the act of the majority of the House. 
That being so, I shall be free to vote for 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. I shall only vote for it, 
however, because I deem it the lesser 
evil of the two, for I cannot agree with 
my hon. Friend that the letter was a 
Breach of the Privileges of that House. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I think it tolerably clear 
that my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lothian is right when he says 
we should be acting more in accordance 
with precedent in cases of Privilege by 
first of all affirming that the letter of the 
hon. Member for the Camborne Division 
(Mr. Conybeare) is a gross Breach of the 
Privileges of this House. The precedent 
nearest to the mark is the oase of Mr. 
O’Connell on Feb. 26, 1838. Complaint 
was made of certain expressions in a 
speech of Mr. O’Connell at a public 
meeting as containing a charge of foul 

rjury against Members of this House 
in the discharge of their judicial duties 
on Election Committees. Mr. O’Connell 
was heard in his place, and averred that 
he had used the expressions complained 
of. He was first of all declared guilty 
of Breach of Privilege, and then by order 
of the House he was reprimanded in his 
place by the Speaker. That seems to be 
a precedent entirely in point. Most of 
us on this side of the House are, and 
certainly I myself am, inclined to vote 
for the Amendment of my hon. Friend 


the Member for Northampton. | Mr. 
LasovonereE: Hear, hear ! ave 
at doubt as to the words “ gross 


reach of Privilege.” Last year when the 
hon. Member for the Camborne Division 
made a speech, or wrote a letter, in which 
some reflection was cast upon your con- 
duct in the Chair, I thought it was my 
‘duty to assure you of my perfect con- 
viction, and of the conviction of all of 
us, that it was your constant desire 
to be fair and impartial in presiding 
over this House. should not, there- 
fore, be suspected, in supporting the 
Amendment, of any desire to extenuate 
the gravity ofthe offence of which the hon, 
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been guilty in writing this letter. 
Enough has been said as to the offensive 
details of that letter, but we must view 
it as you, Sir, have invited us to view it, 
as a Breach of the Privilegesof this House 
rather than as a mere personal attack 
upon yourself which you would be able 
to disregard. [Cries of ‘‘No, no!’’) 
That, at least, is my view. What the 
hon. Member for the Scotland Division 
of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) has 
just said is most true, that this extremely 
painful incident is due to the disregard 
of the predictions which we made last 
year as to the almost inevitable effect 
of this Rule in bringing the Chair into 
collision with Members of the House. 
What we then said of the Rule is amply 
justified. I only want to say further, 
that I am glad we can dissociate the 
declaration that this letter is a gross 
Breach of the Privileges of this House 
from any view as to what took place 
last night, for I should be very sorry to 
give any vote which would imply that 
the stoppage of the Debate last night 
was anything but a very gross abuse of 
the Rules. On that question it is not m 
business now to enter. Ihaveinform 
the House what I think of the events 
of last night, andI have stated with equal 
frankness my opinion of the letter of the 
hon. Member for the Camborne Division. 
I shall vote, therefore for the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend (Mr. Labou- 
chere), reserving to myself the right of 
voting whichever way I may think best 
on any subsequent Resolutio: that may 
be moved. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, I have 
listened with attention to the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
John Morley). He has referred, un- 
fortunately, as I think, to the incidents 
which preceded the offence of which the 
House is now taking cognizance. I say 
deliberately that we have nothing what- 
ever to do with those incidents. What we 
have to deal with is that which I venture 
to say the whole House must realize, and 
which the right hon. Gentleman himself 
did not deny, to be a libel upon the cha- 
racter and conduct of the Speaker of the 
House. It is because I believe it is a libel 
upon the conduct of the Speaker that I 
cannot accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. The right 
hon. Gentleman seems to have lost sight 
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of the fact that partiality is attributed 
to the Speaker in this statement, and 
that an object and p are attri- 
buted to him in the action which he 
took, and that he is warned that the 
constituency which he represents in this 
House will have its eyes upon him with 
regard to his conduct, and that the 
letter winds up with an ostentatious 
statement—I regret to be obliged to 
use that observation—that the with- 
drawal was effected for the purpose for 
which it was necessary, but that it was 
insincere and unreal, and that the words 
remained on record. The observations 
which fell from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) are those which fairly 
and properly represent the almost una- 
nimous feeling of hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of this House. We must 
regard this as a serious Breach of the 
Privileges and a serious libel against 
the House, inst the Speaker, and 
against the order and discipline of the 

ouse. Itis on that account, and not 
because we have any desire to press 
hardly on the hon. Member, and because 
I feel that the good order of the 
House and the conduet of hon. Members 
in relation to you, Sir, and in relation to 
the House, are dear and necessary for 
the maintenance of the Privileges of this 
House, that I shall vote for the original 
Motion of my noble Friend the Member 
for South Paddington and against the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): Sir, 
I do not want to stand for more than a 
minute between this House and a Divi- 
sion; but I should like to point out that 
the part of the letter to which the right 
hon. Gentleman has just referred sup- 
plies a conclusive reason against accept- 
ing the Motion of the noble Lord as 
against the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the most 
serious part of the letter, and I agree 
with him, was that which contained the 
ostentatious statement that the with- 
drawal by the hon. Member for the 
Camborne Division was an insincere 
withdrawal. The hon. Member declares 
that— 

‘‘The withdrawal of an un-Parliamentary 
expression does not do away with the effect 
produced by using it, nor does it imply any 
alteration of a deliberate expressed opinion, but 
t remains on record.” 
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And he says that while his tongue was 
sworn his mind remained unsworn. I 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
that these are condemnable words, and 
I ask you, Sir, whether they are a libel 
upon you. It is ridiculous to say s0, 
and, from that point of view, the Motion 
of the noble Lord is utterly inadequate 
to meet this case. It is not wide enough, 
and it is because the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Northampton is more ade- 
quate that I shall vote with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle against the Motion of the noble 
Lord. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
Sir, I intend to support my hon. Ool- 
league in the Amendment he has moved. 
I know of no more difficult position in 
which this House is placed than when it 
is judging a Member for his conduct, and 
I know how little the House exercises 
the judicial faculty when it is delivering 
any such judgment. I should not like 
to give a silent vote on this question, 
for I should not like to imply by my 
silence that I would be any party, 
directly or indirectly, to the implication 
of unfairness on the Chair made in the 
version of this letter. I vote for its 
condemnation as a gross Breach of the 
Privileges of the House, because that is 
a course which has been pursued in 
similar cases. I regret that the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington, 
in his position as public prosecutor for 
the House, did not maintain the dignity 
which ought to characterize the position 
he assumes, but thought fit to jest at the 
hon. Member for the Camborne Division. 
Surely it was no matter for jesting at 
any rate. The noble Lord who jested 
with it seemed to him to lose his sense 
of the gravity of the charges he was 
making when he turned aside into that 
jocular mode of expression. I regard 
the words spoken here or elsewhere as 
things which should be adhered to 
always, and I think that the letter which 
has been read to the House from the 
Table is open to the severest condemna- 
tion if from that point of view alone. I 
shall support my Oolleague in the 
Amendment he has moved, desiring to 
remind the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) that when the debate on the 
Closure Rule was taking place, I pointed 
out, as Hansard will show, that within 
a brief space we should be discussing 
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the fairness or unfairness of the Speaker 
or Chairman of Committees, and that 
that would be degrading the authority 
of the Chair, lessening its influence and 
laying it open to outside popular ver- 
dict, as well as to the kind of thing 
which we have unfortunately before us 
to-day. I said then, and I think now, 
that the closure is a weapon which every 
Chamber should have at hand, but that 
it should exercise it on its own respon- 
sibility and not shift on to its chief 
magistrate the odium which the majority 
is afraid to face. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Sir; I 
cannot give a silent vote on this question, 
because there is something which I think 
has not yet been said, and I think it is 
my duty to say it very briefly. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) has 
told us, as only he can, under what ex- 
traordinary circumstances and under 
what solemn forms alone we should be 
justified in calling in question the con- 
duct of the Chair ; but I contend that in 
refusing the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, the Leader 
of the House is really insisting upon 
bringing the conduct of the Chair in 
question. We are dealing, as I take it, 
with the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division of Cornwall, and not with the 
conduct of the Chair in the least degree. 
We, on this side of the House, do not 
think occasion has yet arisen for calling 
in question the conduct of the Chair. 
We bow in respect to it, we accept the 
decision of the Chair, and we decline to 
enter into any vote which would assume 
that the conduct of the Chair is to be 
called into question. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House per- 
sists in resisting the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Northampton, he in- 
sists on raising the question of the con- 
duct of the Chair, and I, for one, shall 
vote with the hon. Member. I make an 
appeal to hon. Gentlemen opposite on 
this ground that it is most desirable that 
the decision arrived at should be as 
unanimous as possible. We have heard 
* speeches from all parts of the House, 
which show that all are ready to con- 
demn the action and the letter of the 
hon. Member for the Camborne Division 
as a gross Breach of the Privileges of 
this House. Well, something will be 
gained if we come to an unanimous de- 
cision upon that point. As to anything 
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further it can be discussed afterwards, 
but for the honour of the House do let 
us be unanimous in our decision. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): Sir, I claim the 
privilege of saying a few words on this 

uestion. I wish to express to the noble 
rd my deep sense of the obligation 
under which I lie to him for having 
brought this question before the House. 
We cannot continue under the Closure 
Rule without some modification of it, 
and I wish, Mr. Speaker, with due de- 
ference to your ruling, to explain to the 
House why I rise to support the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Northampton. 
The other night the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department on a similar occasion deli- 
berately charged me with inciting to 
riot, and holding an unlawful assembly, 
and the closure was put on. [ Cries of 
“ Order!” 

Dr. TA R (Cork Co., Mid): Sir, 
I wish to explain why I shall not vote 
in this Division atall. In the first place, 
hon. Members who were here last night 
must be aware of the fact that consider- 
able heat was shown at or about the 
time when the question was put. As a 
Member of this House, who does not 
possess the best temper, I may be 
allowed to say a word in favour of the 
hon. Member for the Camborne Division 
of Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare), who sat 
close by me. None of us were in a 
good temper, and I would ask the House 
to remember that a very short time must 
have elapsed between what occurred in 
the House and the writing of this letter. 
There is no doubt, as you have so ably 
shown the House to-night, that had 
you known that a number of us were 
going to speak on the Bill in question, 
the closure would not have been put. I 
would certainly ask the House to re- 
member the feelings and state of mind 
of the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division at thattime. He thought him- 
self seriously aggrieved, and certainly I, 
for one, thought he was extremely ag- 
, ae po As a man, perhaps, subject to 

ts of temper, I would ask any Member, 
whether Liberal or Tory, to put himself 
in the place of the hon. Member for the 
Camborne Division at the time he wrote 
that letter ; I would ask them not to go 
into the Lobby without having reflected 
upon the position in which the hon. 

ember was placed, and without paying 
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attention to the wise words which have 
fallen from the Chair in this matter. I 
cannot vote either for or against this 
Motion; and I would implore hon. 
Members who have not reflected on the 
circumstances either to follow my ex- 
ample, or else to consider, at any rate, 
that this offence is not so very flagrant, 
in consequence of the peculiar circum- 
stances attending it. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale): Sir, I en- 
tirely agree with what has fallen from 
the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
Picton) as to the extreme desirability of 
the decision of the House being nearly, 
if not quite, unanimous. It appears to 
me that there is some risk that in the 
Division that is going to take place, 
some of us may be voting under a cer- 
tain amount of misapprehension, or, at 
any rate, that we who take part in the 
Division shall not all of us be voting on 
exactly the sameissue. I do not under- 
stand, from the observations which fell 
from my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
that he took any exception to the words 
of the Resolution that the letter which 
was read was a gross libel on Mr. 
Speaker; but I understand from some 
of the speeches which have been made 
below the Gangway that exception has 
been taken to those words. The posi- 
tion of my right hon. Friend was, that 
in this case it was desirable, if possible, 
to follow as strictly and nearly as may 
be precedent, and that in all similar 
cases the preliminary stage in proceed- 
ings of this kind had been to declare the 

roceedings in question to be a gross 
Soca of the Privileges of the House. 
I understand my right hon. Friend to 
say that the House ought to follow pre- 
cedent, and that he commits himself to 
that declaration. I do not know whe- 
ther it would be possible, in a subse- 
quent Resolution, to introduce a declara- 
tion that the letter in question is a libel 
on the Speaker ; but I gather, from what 
has fallen from my right hon. Friend, 
that he would not object to the use 
of those words if they could be inserted 
in a subsequent Resolution, and that 
the House should first proceed to assert 
that there has been a gross Breach of 
the Privileges. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I think it would be very 
convenient to the House that we should 
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have the opinion of the + eee 
upon the suggestion just made by my 
noble Friend the Member for the Ros- 
sendale Division of Lancashire (the 
Marquess of Hartington). May I once 
more lay that suggestion before the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith)? AsI under- 
stand there is practically an unanimous 
opinion in the House that the letter of 
the ‘hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division of Oornwall (Mr. Conybeare) 
is a gross Breach of the Privileges of 
the House. [Cries of ‘No, no!”] 
Well, practically the unanimous opi- 
nion. It appears to me that it would 
be most important for the dignity of the 
House, and for its future proceedings 
that we should have what would be 
practically an unanimous decision upon 
that point. Then, Sir, that having been 
established, it appears to me that it would 
be open to any hon. Member to propose, 
as a second Resolution, that inasmuch 
as the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division has eommitted a gross Breach 
of the Privileges of this House, and 
has uttered a libel against the Speaker 
of the House, that a certain punish- 
ment should follow. I understand that 
if such a Resolution were put before the 
House as a second Resolution my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
would offer no opposition to it. 

TazCHANCELLOR or rus EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I wish to po'nt out 
to the House that there is some mistake 
as to the precedents which might be ap- 
plicable in this case. There is a pre- 
cedent in the year 1858, where the 
assertion was not made in the first in- 
stance that it was a Breach of the 
Privileges of the House. The Resolu- 
tion I am referring to began in these 
words— 


“ Resolved, That the said article is a false and 
scandalous libel upon the Chairman and other 
Members of the Committee.” 

And proceeded— 

‘*That Washington Wilks, the proprietor 
and publisher of the said newspaper, in publish- 
ing the said article, has been guilty of a Breach 
of the Privileges of the House.” —(3 Hansard, 
[150] 1068.) 

The House will observe that the de- 
claration of libel preceded any other 
action. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I take 
the liberty of saying that in my state- 
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ment on this subject I referred only to 
the precedents of the last six years. I 
did not go back to the precedents in 
older times. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : But this is a pre- 
cedent of 1858. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
May I submit to the House two or 
three words to show as to why I hope 
that the majority of the House will 
support the original Resolution. Of 
course, it was my object in drawing this 
Motion to make it clear that the Speaker 
of the House had been cruelly libelled 
by the hon. Member for Camborne. 
This is what I wanted the House to 
assert—that the statements of the hon. 
Member were a gross libel. That is the 
point which I wish, if possible, to im- 
press on the public mind. And I point 
out that the words suggested by the 
hon. Member opposite, ‘‘ gross Breach 
of the Privileges of the House of Com- 
mons” are, to my mind, quite unneces- 
sary, for there can be no greater Breach 
of the Privileges of the House of Com- 
mons than grossly and falsely to libel 
the Speaker. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : The precedent 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman is 
not quite on all fours with the present 
case, because Mr. Washington Wilks 
was not a Member of the House. 

Mr. GOSOHEN: I would point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that the 
distinction makes the case all the 
stronger. It is because we desire to 
put the libel in the forefront, in order to 
mark the sense of the House on the 
question, that the Government have de- 
cided to support the Resolution of the 
noble Lord. 


Question put. 
The House divided: —Ayes 245; 
Noes 168: Majority 77. 
AYES. 
Beach, right hon, Sir 
M. E. Hicks- 
Beach, W. W. B. 


Aird, J. 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
Anstruther, H. T. 


Ashmead-Bartlett, E. Beadel, W. J. 
Baden-Powell, Sir G. Beaumont, H. F. 
8. Beckett, E. W. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. Beckett, W. 


Baird, J. G. A. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 
Banes, Major G. E. 
Baring, Viscount 


Bentinck, rt. hon. G. 
C 


Bentinck, W. G. C. 
Beresford, Lord C. W. 


Baring, T. C. De la Poer 

Bartley, G. C. T. Bethell, Commander G. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. R. 

Bates, Sir E. Biddulph, M. 
Baumann, A. A. Birkbeck, Sir E. 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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Blundell, Colonel H. 
B. H 


Bolitho, T. B. 

Boord, T. W. 
Borthwiek, Sir A. 
— Col. hon. 


Bristowe, T. L. 
ke hon. W. St. 


Brookfield, A. M. 
Brown, A. H. 
Bruce, Lord H. 
Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 
Ash.-B. 
Caine, W. 8. 
Campbell, Sir A. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Carmarthen, Marq. of 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Chaplin, right hon. H. 
Charrington, 8. 
Churchill, right hon. 
Lord R. H. 8. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Cochrane-Baillie, hon. 
C. W. A.N. 
Coddington, W. 
Coghill, D. H. 
Colomb, Sir J. C. R. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Crawford, D. 
Cross, H. 8. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Carzon, Viscount 
Curzon, hon. G. N. 
Dalrymple, Sir C. 
Darling, C. J. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Dawnay, Colonel hon. 
L. P. 


De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 

Dickson, Major A. G. 

Dimsdale, Baron R. 

Dixon, G. 

Donkin, R. 8. 

Dorington, Sir J. E. 

Dugdale, J. 8. 

Duncombe, A. 

Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W.H. 

Ebrington, Viscount 

Edwards-Moss, T. ©. 

Egerton, hon. A. J.F. 

Egerton, hon. A. de T. 

Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, hon. H. F. H. 

Elliot, G. W. 

Ellis, Sir J. W. 

Elton, C. I. 

Fiwart, Sir W. 

Ewing, Sir A. O. 

Eyre, Colonel H. 

Feilden, Lt.-Gen. R. J. 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Field, Admiral E. 

Finch, G. H. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 


Fitz - W: Gen. 
Sir FW.” 


and the Speaker: 
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Fletcher, Sir H. 

Folkestone, right hon, 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fry, L. 

Fulton, J. F. 

Gathorne-Hardy, hon, 
A. E. 

as 27 WAI ide hon. 

. 8. 

Giles, A. 

Gilliat, J. 8. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Gorst, Sir J. E. 

Goschen,rt. hon. G. J. 

Gray, CO. W, 

Greene, E. 

Grimston, Viscount 

Grotrian, F. B. 

Gunter, Colonel R. 

Gurdon, R. T. 


Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 


Hanbury, R. W. 

Hankey, F. A. 

Lear sea F. 
artington, Marq. of 

Heath, A. R. a 

Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards. 

Leneage, right hon. E, 

Herbert, hon. 8. 

Hill, right hon. Lord 
A. W. 


Hill, Colonel E. 8, 
Hoare, E. B, 
Hoare, 8. 

Hornby, W. H. 
Houldsworth,SirW.H. 
Howard, J. 
Howorth, EH. H. 
Hozier, J. H. C. 
Hubbard, hon. E. 
Hughes, Colonel E. 
Hulse, E. H. 
Hunt, F. 8. 
Hunter, Sir G. 


James, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Jeffreys, A, F. 
Jennings, L. J. 
Kelly, - R. 

Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kenrick, W. 

Kenyon, hon. G. T. 
— - Slaney, Col, 


Kimber, H. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
ET. 

Knightley, Sir R. 

Knowles, L. 

Lafone, A. 


Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, W. F. 


Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
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Legh, T. W. 
Leighton, S. 
— Lord W. C. 


Lethbridge, Sir R. 
Lewisham, right hon. 


Lowther, J 

Lubbock, Sir J. 

Macdonald, right hon. 
J.H.A. 


Mac Innes, M. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
Madden, D. H. 
Mallock, R. 
Marriott, rt. hon. Sir 
W. T. 
Matthews, rt. hn. H, 
Mattinson, M. W. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
F. B. 


Norris, E. 8. 
Northcote, hon. Sir H. 


8. 
O’ Neill, hon. R. T. 
Paget, Sir R. H. 


Plowden, Sir W. C. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. k. 
Plunkett, hon. J. W. 
Pomfret, W. P. 
Powell, F. 8. 

Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rankin, J. 

Rasch, Major F. C. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, rt. hon. C. T. 
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Robertson, J. P. B. 
Robinson, B. 

Ross, A. H. 

Round, J. 

er Lieut-Col. T. 
Sellar, A. O. 
Selwyn, Capt. C. W. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Sidebottom, W. 
Sinclair, W. P. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Spencer, J. E. 


Tapling, T. K. 
Taylor, F 

Temple, Sir R. 
Theobald, J. 
Thorburn, W. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Trotter, Colonel H. J. 
Tyler, Sir H. W 
Vernon, hon. G. R. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 
Watkin, Sir E. W. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 


Whitmore, C. A. 
Winn, hon. R. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolmer, Viscount 
Wood, N. 

Wortley, 0. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. 8. 
Young, OC. E. B. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 





NOES. 

Abraham, W. (Lime- Carew, J. L. 

rick, W. auston, R. K. 
Acland, A. H. D. Chamberlain, rt. hn. J 
Allison, R. A. Channing, F. A. 
Asquith, H. H. Childers, right hon. H. 
Austin, J. C. E. 
Balfour, Sir G. Clancy, J. J. 
Barbour, W. B. Clark, Dr. G. B. 
Barran, J. Cobb, H. P. 
Biggar, J. G. Coleridge, hon. B. 
Bolton, J. C. Conway, M 
Bradlaugh, C, Corbet, W. J. 
Bright, Jacob Cox, J. R. 
Broadhurst, H. Cozens-Hardy, H. H. 
Brown, A. L. Craig, J. 
Brunner, J. T. Crawford, W. 
Bryce, J. Crossley, E 
Cameron, J. M. Deasy, J. 
Campbell, Sir G. Daff, R. W 
Campbell-Bapnerman, Ellis, J. 

right hon. H. Ellis, T. E 


Esslemont, P. 
Evans, F. H. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Ferguson, R.C.Munro- 
Finucane, J. 

Firth, J. F. B. 
Fitzgerald, J. G. 
Flower, C. 
Foljambe,<C. G. 8. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Fowler, right hon, H. 


Fry, T. 

Fuller, G. P. 

Gaskell, OC. G. Milnes- 
Gladstore,rt. hn.W. E. 
Goldsmid, Sir J, 
Gourley, E. T. 
Graham, R. C. 
Grove, Sir T. F. 

Harris, M 


arris, M. 
Hayden, L. P. 
Hayne, C. Seale- 
Howell, 
Hoyle, I. 
Hunter, W. A. 
Illingworth, A. 
Jacoby, J. A. 
J ames, hon. W. H. 
Joicey, J. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. 
hon. Sir U. J. 
Kenny, C. 8. 
Kilbride, D 


M‘Arthur, W. A. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
MDonald, P. 
M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
Mle, P W. 

‘Lagan 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, Sir F. T. 
_, rt. hon: 


Menzies, R. 8. 
Morgan, * hon. G. O. 
Mor, 

Morley sie right hon. J. 
Morley, A. 

— rt. hon. A. 


Neville, R. 

Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Nolan, J. 

O’Brien, P. J. 
O’Connor, A. 
O’Connor, J. 
O’Connor, T. P. 

O’ Hanlon, T. 

O’ Keeffe, F. A. 


and the Speaker. 
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Palmer, Sir C. M. 

Parker, 0. 8S. 

Paulton, J. M. 

Philippe JW. 
Ipps, 

Pickard, B. 

Pick E. H. 

Picton, J. A. 

Pinkerton, J. 

Potter, T. B. 

Powell, W. R. H. 

Power, P. J. 

Power, R. 

Price, T. P. 

Priestley, B. 

Pugh, D. 

Pyne, J. D. 

Randell, D. 

Rathbone, W. 

preee W. H. K, 


Stevenson, F. 8S. 
Stewart, H 
Stuart, J. 
Sullivan, D. 
Summers, W. 
Sutherland, A. 
Sutherland, T. 
Swinburne, Sir J. 
Thomas, D. A. 
Trevelyan, right hon. 
Sir G. 0. 


Tuite, J. 

Wallace, R. 
Warmington, C. M. 
Waitt, H. 

Wayman, T. 

Will, J. 8. 
Williams, J. Powell- 
Williamson, 8. 
Wilson, H. J. 
Wilson, I. 
Winterbotham, A. B, 
Woodall, W. 
Woodhead, J. 
Wright, CO. 


TELLERS. 
Labouchere, H. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 


Main Question put, 
Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
the Letter in the “Star” newspaper of this 
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evening's date, entitled ‘ Mr. Conybeare and the 
Speaker,’ and signed by the honourable Mem- 
ber for the Camborne Division of Cornwall, 
is a gross libel upon the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and deserves the severest con- 
demnation of the House.”’ 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That Mr. Conybeare, Member for the 
Camborne Division of Cornwall, be suspended 
from the Service of the House for the re- 
mainder of the Session.” — (Lord Randolph 
Churchill.) 

Mrz. LABOUCHERE: Sir, I rise to 
move an Amendment, the object of which 
is, that instead of being suspended for 
the remainder of the Session, the hon. 
Member for the Oamborne Division of 
Cornwall be suspended for one wevk. 
The House has already expressed its 
opinion in the strongest terms with re- 
= to the action of my hon. Friend the 

ember for the Camborne Division; 
but I am sure that the House, having 
done so, will feel that some generosity 
should be applied in considering the 

unishment which should be awarded to 

im. I would point out that we havea 
regulated scale of punishment for Par- 
liamentary offences; so much for the 
first offence, so much for the second, the 
punishment for the third offence being 
suspension for one month. This is the 
first offence on the part of the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division. 

Cries of “Ob, oh!”] Undoubtedly 
this is the first offence. Under these 
circumstances, I certainly think hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might be satisfied 
with the action they have already taken 
and assent to this alteration which I sug- 
gest. I would point out that it would 
come with a good grace from them, be- 
cause my hon. Friend is accustomed to 
take a somewhat active part in the dis- 
cussions on the Estimates. The Esti- 
mates are about to become the chief 
Business of the House during the rest 
of the Session. My hon. Friend does 
good work in calling attention to certain 
pointsin the Estimates, and we are anxious 
that he should be able to back what he 
believes to be the cause of economy and 
the cause ofthe country. I putitto hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that they should not 
only look at the matter in a generous 
light as Members of the House of Com- 
mons, but also that they should look at 
it generously as the political opponents 
of ‘the hon. Menbeli By uetiag to 
this request you will have prevented 
anything of this kind taking place at 


{COMMONS} 
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a future time, and the punishment 
awarded to the hon. Gentleman would 
be sufficient. 


Amendment, to leave out the words 
‘ for the remainder of the Session,” in 
order to insert the words ‘one week.” 
—( Mr. Labouchere.) 


Question pro d, ‘‘ That the words 
‘ for the remainder of the Session,’ stand 
part of the Question.” 


Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
eras, 8.): Sir, I do not know whether 
the noble Lord the Memver for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
means that this punishment shall last 
to the end of the Autumn Session or to 
the adjournment of the Session. Now, 
I agree that the hon. Member for the 
Camborne Division has committed a 
serious offence; but I think that the 
punishment ought not to be too great, 
and I venture to say I think so espe- 
cially because that hon. Member is 
somewhat unpopular. [ Cries of ‘‘ No, 
no!” and ‘‘ Withdraw!”| I know he 
is unpopular with a large numter of 
Members of the House. In my opinion, 
it is not desirable that the punishment 
should be in any way vindictive. I 
think it should be adequate to the 
offence; a week is not long enough; 
but suspension for the whole of the 
Session and the whole of the adjourned 
Session which we are about to hold is 
too long in my opinion, and I venture to 
ask the noble Lord whether he would 
not limit his Motion to the remainder of 
the Session? I think the constituents of 
the hon. Member would hardly appre- 
ciate so long a punishment as one 
which would extend to the end of the 
adjourned Session ; and, therefore, with 
some confidence I beg to urge this plea 
for mercy on the noble Lord. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Sir, I 
agree with the substance of what has 
been stated by my hon. Friend who has 
just sat down—namely, that there is a 
difficulty as to the form of the Motion 
of the noble Lord. When that Motion 
was read I took it for granted that the 
noble Lord had, in his mind, the time 
which remained to the end of the Session, 
viewing it as an ordinary Session. This 
Session, I conjecture, will last for a 
month. Owing to the accident that we 
do not know yet—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) has not been able to tell 
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us—whether there will be an Autumn 
Sitting or not. We do not know really 
whether this Motion means suspension 
for one month, or whether it means 
suspension for six months. We ought, 
I think, to know which of the two it 
means. It would be absurd to make 
the period of suspension dependent on 
what to us is at present unknown, and 
on what we may call relevant to this 
subject, a pure accident. I therefore, 
submit, that, in my opinion, to inflict a 
punishment for six months would be too 
severe, and that it would be better to 
substitute a moderate and definite term 
in order that the Resolution of the 
House may be carried out in the spirit 
suggested by my hon. Friend. 

oni RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Sir, I do not know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury is in a position to make any 
statement with regard to the adjourn- 
ment of the House until the autumn, 
nor do I think that any such statement 
would have the slightest connection with 
the matter now being discussed. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition (Mr. W. E. Gladstene) has 
spoken about a moderate term of punish- 
ment. Oertainly I do not think that 
the House should agree to any im- 
moderate term of suspension ; I should 
be sorry to be connected with the giving 
of such advice; but I would call to the 
notice of the House the main feature of 
the Motion—namely, that there has been 
a gross libel on the Speaker of the House 
of Commons which deserves the severest 
punishment. Now, Sir, I decline, under 
these circumstances, to concern myself 
with any refinements or speculations as 
to when the Session is to be terminated. 
I think it is perfectly reasonable that the 
House, having agreed to the Motion, 
should come to the conclusion that the 
hon. Member has incapacitated himself 
from taking any part in the service of 
the House during the present Session. 
If anyone has a right to complain it is 
not the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division, it is the Mover of the Resolu- 
tion. We have to confine ourselves to 
the character of the Chair and the autho- 
rity of the Chair, and I cannot think 
that any less punishment than that as- 
signed in the original proposal would 





be adequate to the offence of the hon. 
Member. 


dnd the Spotter. “8 


Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): Sir, we are all so 
taken by surprise by the events of 
to-day, and we have not our precedents 
near at hand, but in the recollection of 
many of us there is a very exact prece- 
dent, indeed, which I think we shall do 
well to follow in this matter. A gentle- 
man whose conduct has been before the 
world in a very prominent manner in 
recent days—I am speaking from re- 
collection, but I believe I am speaking 
correctly— very grossly insulted the 
Chairman of Committees when he was 
a Member of this House. The insult 
was an extremely gross one, and it was 
repeated and insisted upon. The then 
Leader of the House—the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone)—was called upon 
by his position to take cognizance of this 
matter, and the punishment which he 
proposed, and which was accepted by the 

ouse, was a suspension for 14 days. I 
must say that I find it absolutely im- 
possible to vote for a single day more on 
this occasion, because, while as regards 
the Breach of Privilege I consider 
that it is our duty as much as possible 
to be silent on the events of last evening, 
when it comes to the amount of punish- 
ment it is absolutely impossible to pass 
them over altogether. When the right 
hon. Gentleman, who leads the House, 
in his laudable anxiety to limit as much 
as possible an inconvenient debate, 
begged us not to refer to those events, 
I think he forgot, Sir, that you, from 
the Chair, had very distinctly laid be- 
fore us an important and interesting de- 
scription of what occurred. Now, in 
that description you referred to an hon. 
Gentleman who spoke from this side of 
the House—the hon. Member for South 
Londonderry (Mr. Lea)—and that hon. 
Member got up to explain his conduct, 
and told us why he moved the closure so 
early, and he said that the reason was 
that when the House was inclined to 
vote money for poor starving people in 
Ireland the question was not to be 
debated for five minutes. 

Mr. LEA: What I said was, that 
when I saw a Bill being so talked out, 
a Bill which might save the products 
of a year’s labour to the struggling 
tenants of my constituency, it was 
enough to make their Member boil 
with rage. 
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Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : I ac- 
cept at once the words of my hon. Friend, 
and I think they are very ominous. I 
absolutely repudiate the idea that the 
closure, moved with the intention of 
giving short discussion upon a question 
of money to be given to any rank of 
starving people in Ireland, is a legiti- 
mate reason for moving the closure in 
the manner which it has been used by 
the majority of the House. No one can 
more strongly condemn than I do very 
much that is in the letter of the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division. It 
has, on the face of it, what we all con- 
demn, and in some respects mild words 
cannot be used with regard to it; but 
the writing of a letter on the subject I 
do not greatly blame. The events vf 
yesterday were very remarkable events 
indeed. I was absent —[ Laughter ]— 
that is the judicial temper in which this 
discussion is being carried on—I was 
absent, but my very absence is a proof 
of the very peculiar character of the 
are pon of last night, because, inte- 
rested as I was in the Bann Drainage 
Bill, I left the House at 25 minutes or 
so before 12, because it never even 
entered my imagination that a Bill of 
that importance could possibly have 
been brought on after that time. The 
hon. Member for the Camborne Division, 
professing to speak—and I believe sin- 
cerely speaking—for the ratepayers of 
this country, thought that he had been 
greatly wronged. I do not enter into 
the question whether he was greatly 
wronged or not—and what method had 
he of expressing that fact or bringing it 
before the House? He had, for prac- 
tical purposes, absolutely none, How 
could he bring before this House the 
fact that, in his opinion, the closure had 
been improperly used? I think it is a 
very strong doctrine to lay down that 
under these circumstances, the hon. 
Member might not write a temperate 
and moderate letter to the newspapers, 
stating that, in his opinion, the majority 
of the House had applied the closure in 
an improper manner. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman wrote a letter to a newspaper 
which was not moderate, and I think 
that for having yielded to a temptation 
—for having written an intemperate 
and immoderate letter, and one which 
violated the privileges of this House—a 

unishment similar to that inflicted on 

. O'Donnell would be sufficient. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. LABOUOCHERE: Sir, I will ask 
leave to withdraw my Amendment, and 
substitute another Amendment providin 
for the suspension of one fortnight. 
do so because my right hon. Friend has 
just cited a particular precedent which 

think should be followed in this case. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘the remainder of the Ses- 
sion,” in order to insert the words “‘ one 
fortnight.””—( Mr. Labouchere.) 


Sir JOHN LUBBOOK (London Uni- 
versity): Sir, the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington has justly 
observed that this House has passed a 
strong Resolution condemning the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division 
(Mr. Conybeare), and that, therefore, 
we should pass a severe punishment; 
but I should like to point out that if we 
accept the proposal of the noble Lord, 
we should be inflicting a punishment 
the amount of which we do not know, 
and the severity of which would have 
no reference to the conduct of the hon. 
Member. No one at present can say 
whether it would be a suspension of one 
month or six, because it depends entirely 
upon whether there will be an Autumn 
Sitting. I understand the noble Lord to 
mean that the suspension should last to 
the end of what is colloquially known 
as the present Session, but not to extend 
to an Autumn Sitting. If we were to 
vote for the Motion of the noble Lord, 
it seems to me that we should be placed 
in an awkward position, and I would, 
therefore, submit to the House that we 
should substitute some definite period, 
say one month, for the indefinite words 
employed in the noble Lord’s Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Sir, my 
right hon. Friend has brought before us 
a case in which the House proceeded 
with a very just and grave deliberation, 
the advantages of which we do not now 
enjoy. I apprehend that I am safe in 
assuming that the authority of the 
Chairman of Commitees is surrounded 
by the same sanction as that of the 
Speaker in the Chair while he is en- 
gaged in discharging his very difficult 
office. For the convenience of the Houss, 
I may say that I am about to quote from 
Hansard. I find that on the 3rd of July, 
1882, Mr. Speaker made a Report of 
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which I am now going to give an 


account — 
‘‘Mr, Playfair then reported to Mr. Speaker 
that Mr. ODencall the Member for Dungar- 
von, sitting in his place, had insulted the 
Chairman, —o the action taken by him 
was ’’—not a public scandal but—‘“‘ an infamy.”’ 
—(3 Hansard, [271] 1274.) 
That was the offence. 
‘“‘Mr. Speaker thereupon addressed the 
House, and stated that it was his duty, in conse- 
uence of the Ohairman’s Report, to submit 
e conduct of Mr. O'Donnell to the judgment 
of the House.” —{ Ibid.) 
That was on the 3rd of July, and the 
Motion made upon it was— 
“ That the conduct of Mr. O’ Donnell be taken 
into consideration on Monday next.’’—(Jdid.) 


I cannot but express my deep regret 
that I had not a clearer recollection to 

lace at the service of the House, when 
last rose, of proceedings which I think 
would have been an admirable pattern 
for our conduet in this case. It was 
under these circumstances that the words 
used by Mr. O’Donnell, ‘an infamy,” 
were dealt with, and I believe that the 
House thought that a suspension of 14 
days was an adequate punishment for 
that offence. We are now invited by 
the noble Lord to impose a punishment 
which may mean suspension for six 
months. ~- 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, I would point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman with 
reference to what he calls the precedent 
of Mr. O’Donnell, that in that case 
there was but one offence committed—a 
grave and heavy offence, as the right 
hon. Gentleman has rightly described it. 
In this case, there was not only the 
insult to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, but the hon. Member for 
the Camborne Division wrote a letter 
to the Press, and in it practically 
withdrew his withdrawal of the charges 
which he had made. I am quite sure 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian must feel the 
gravity of this withdrawal, because if 
an apology in the House is to count for 
nothing, it strikes me that a fresh blow 
has been delivered at the decorum of the 

roceedings of this House. The hon. and 
earned Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Robertson) rightly characterized this as 
the gravest part possibly of the whole 
offence. That consideration did not 
enter into the deliberations in the case 
of Mr. O’Donnell. In the case of Mr. 
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O’ Donnell there was anoffence committed 
in the heat of the moment; in this case 
we havenot only the action resulting from 
the heat of the moment, but we have 
this withdrawal, which I think consti- 
tutes a grave aggravation of the original 
offence, and if the former offence was 

unished with suspension for a fortnight, 

do not think that the offence of the 
hon. Member for the Camborne Division 
would be adequately punished with the 
same term of suspension. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Sir, at the 
present moment this matter is in the 
decision of the House. If the House 
inflicts no longer punishment than is 
adequate, there is no appeal against 
the decision of the House; but there 
is a very effective appeal, if the House 
passes such a sentence as is now pro- 

sed, to the constituents of the hon. 

ember. A punishment of this nature 
falls not on the hon. Member alone but 
on his constituents, and if the punish- 
ment is to obtain for the whole of the 
Session, including the adjourned Session, 
his constituents may consider it too great. 
But suppose the hon. Member for the 
Camborne Division were, if the House 
suspended him for the whole Session, to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the Chiltern 
Hundreds; would he venture to refuse 
it? If the right hon. Gentleman did, he 
would act contrary to precedent. I know 
an hon. Member who was prevented by 
Order of the House from sitting, but in 
a week his constituents cancelled the 
Order, and he presented himself at the 


Table again. I ask the House not to 
put itself in that position. I believe 
the judgment of the ple outside 


will condemn, as this House has con- 
demned, the letter of the hon. Gentle- 
man; but I believe the country will 
revolt, and I think justly revolt, against 
a punishment which is in excess of 
anything which the House has in- 
flicted for a similar offence—a punish- 
ment inflicted in the heat of the moment, 
without deliberation, and with no sort 
of generosity in the moving. Men who 
stand high and free from reproach, men 
who have never used obstruction in this 
House, who have always contributed to 
its Order, and who have never, with 
however clever innuendo, challenged the 
decision of the Chairman of Committees, 
have alone the right to take this high 
ground, The noble Lord the Member 
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for South Paddington should have been 
reticent of words of provocation in this 
House. I have listened to the noble 
Lord night after night, when he occu- 
ied a seat on this side, and I never 
reamed at the time that he was cor- 
tributing to the decorum of debate. 
Try to be generous if you cannot be 
just. I know it is egteny A difficult 
for this House to be just, but I hope 
there are enough English Gentlemen in it 
to be generous. I have always, under all 
circumstances, shown the utmost respect 
for the Chair, even when I felt it my 
duty to come in collision with it, and 
having suffered the punishment which 
this House inflicts, ask it not to 
ive to the hon. Member for the Cam- 
rne Division the right to appeal to his 
constituents against a decision which I 
shall urge is harsh, if the Resolution 
of the noble Lord is passed. If the 
House errs at all, let it be on the side 
of mercy, remembering that it is the 
constituents who suffer, and not the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Sir, if the argument 
of the hon. Member opposite is guod for 
anything at all it would be equally good 
against any punishment whatever. This 
is the third time on which the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division has 
offended in this way. I think it was in 
the last Session or the Session before 
that the conduct of the hon. Member 
came under the review of the House, in 
consequence of language used with re- 
gard to Mr. Speaker; then there was 
the event of last night, which constituted 
the second stage; and the letter which 
appeared to-day is the third. The rule 
of our procedure is that at present that 
when a Member has offended three 
times, he is liable to suspension for the 
remainder of the Session. We cannot, 
therefore, think that the punishment 
which is now moved by the noble Lord 
is excessive. When we consider the 
character of the observations, and still 
more the character of the Resolution in 
which the House has just arrived, I, at 
any rate, am totally unable to conceive 
how any hon. Member of this House, or 
any man, can consider that the punish- 
ment proposed to be awarded is greater 
than is deserved. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
Sir, in consequence of the observations 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Br.dlaugh), I wish, if I may be 


Mr. Bradlaugh 


{COMMONS} 
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allowed, to say that the only time 
when I thought it my duty to refer to 
the conduct of the Chair, was when 
the Chairman of Ways and Means con- 
sulted the Speaker as to the objection I 
had taken, and came back to inform the 
House that the objection was sound and 
that I was in Order. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
Sir, I listened to what fell just now 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Sleaford Division of 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). He said 
that the offence which the House has 
declared that the hon. Member for the 
Camborne Division has committed, ought 
to be treated as a third offence and 
punished accordingly. That, Sir, is 
inconsistent with the Resolution we 
have passed. We have passed a 
definite Resolution with respect to a 
particular letter; and if the House 
is to go back to all the quarrels they have 
had with one hon. Member or another 
and treat them as a reason for additional 
punishment, I think we shall arrive at 
a very lamentable position. I trust, 
however, that the oes will calmly 
address itself to the question as to what 
is a fair aod reasonable punishment for 
the offence which the hon. Member for 
the Camborne Division has committed. 
Reference has been made to acase which 
is very much in point, and which I per- 
fectly well remember, because it was my 
duty to move the resolution which led 
to the subsequent proceedings. I refer 
to the case of Mr. O’Donnell. I do 
not understand the distinction which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Ohan- 
cellor of the Exchequer drew be- 
tween that and the present case, and, 
on the contrary, I think there was 
aggravation, if I may say so, in the case 
of Mr. O’Donnell, because he did not 
stand alone. The House was then deal- 
ing with several offenders at the same 
time ; the House was under the influence 
of a very serious quarrel, and they 
treated Mr. O’Donnell more severely 
than the other hon. Members whose 
conduct at the same time came under 
their cognizance. The offence of Mr. 
O’Donnell was that he charged the 
Chairman with “infamy,” and that I 
venture to say was a far more serious 
offence than that which the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Oamborne Division is now 
stated to have committed. But my noble 
Friend the Member for the Rossendale 
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Division of Lancashire (the Marquess 
of pep op Sows made a powerful 
appeal to the House with reference to 
the first Resolution—I am not sure how 
he followed up that appeal—by asking 
whether, in a matter of this kind, it was 
not very desirable that the House should, 
if possible, be unanimous in the decision 
at which it arrived. Now, I would also 
put it to the House whether the punish- 
ment of 14 days’ suspension is not one on 
which the House might be with justice 
unanimous, and whether the suspension 
proposed by the noble Lord has not all 
the elements of injustice to the consti- 
tuents of the hon. Member as well as the 
hon. Member himself. We have not yet 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House—and I venture to 
appeal to him to make a distinct state- 
ment—as to what he considers to be the 
term of punishment that ought to be 
awarded in this case. If there are 
to be Autumn Sittings the suspension on 
the terms of the Motion of the noble 
Lord would last until near Christmas; 
if not, then the suspension would last for 
amonth. The two periods are widely 
different, and the only Member who 
can advise the House in this matter is 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House. Now, Sir, I appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman not to be a party 
to an uncertain punishment, which he 
knows is the very worst punishment. All 
modern ideas of punishment are concen- 
trated on the one point that it should be 
precise and not vague, whereas the 
punishment proposed by the noble Lord 
1s vague in the highest degree. Weare 
prepared to accept the proposal of a 
fortnight’s suspension, and I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will aceept that as 
absolutely adequate to the offence of the 
hon. Member. 

Sm JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton): Sir, 1 feel very strongly 
indeed the necessity of going on right 
lines in this matter, and not turning the 
sympathy of the country on the side of 
the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division, and causing them to withhold 
the condemnation of the hon. Member’s 
conduct which ay will undoubtedly pass 
if we actrightly. I cannot agree with my 
right hon. Friend opposite that a fort- 
night’s suspension would be sufficient ; 
but I think the proposal made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
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originally—namely, that the suspension 
should be for the definite period of one 
month, which will carry us through 
the remainder of this part of the Session, 
is one which will generally commend 
itself to the House; but I am bound to 
say that I could not vote for suspension 
for the remainder of the Session. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, I am not 
able to admit that the offence of the 
hon. Member for the Camborne Division 
is of less gravity than that of Mr. 
O’Donnell. Mr. O'Donnell was sus- 
pended for an act which he committed 
in the heat of the moment and in cir- 
cumstances of great provocation. The 
offence of the hon. Member for the Cam- 
borne Division was deliberately com- 
mitted after the original offence for 
which no proper apology had been made. 
There is an immense distinction between 
the two cases, and unless the House were 
to mark ina very signal way its resolve that 
it will insist on its Members maintaining 
those rules of conduct which are neces- 
sary for the dignity of its proceedings, 
there would no longer be any hope of 
their character being preserved. Upon 
the question of the measure of punish- 
ment, it appears to me that there 
is some reason in the observations of 
hon. Gentlemen who have complained 
that the proposal of my noble Friend 
is somewhat vague. I admit that in the 
— condition of the Business of the 

ouse there is a vagueness as to the 
duration of the Session, and I wish it 
were in my power to indicate as plainly 
as I know hon. Members are desirous 
that I should state, the time when the 
labours of the Session will come to an 
end; but I suggest that the object which 
my noble Friend seeks to attain will be 
secured if we substitute for the terms of 
his Motion a suspension of one month 
from the service of the House. That I 
think will mark the sense in which the 
House is prepared to regard a departure 
of this kind from its Rules. 

Sirk WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has argued that there 
is a distinction between the case of Mr. 
O’Donnell and that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Oamborne Division, on the 
ground that the one offence took place 
in the heat of the moment, and the other 
is a repeated offence. Now, I ask the 
attention of the House to the ciroum- 


stances that the punishment in Mr. 
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O’Donnell’s case was for an offence de- 
liberately repeated. As may be read in 
Hansard, Mr. O’ Donnell said— 

“‘With regard to my assertion, to my state- 
ment, to my solemn declaration—for I wish it 
to be understood that I made it in all solemn- 
ness and earnestness—that that statement 
which had been read to the House was an in- 
famy. I mean that, and mean to include within 
that solemn declaration, the cowardly inciters 
to the force and tyranny which were tised 
against the Irish Members last Sa y, and 
I name Her Majesty’s Government as the 
guilty authors.”—(3 Hansard, [271] 1287.) 
There is no withdrawal whatever of the 
charge of infamy on the part of the 
Chairman of Committees, and it was 
no statement made in the heat of the 
moment. Now, the real question is, why 
should you pass a more severe sentence 
on the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division than was passed on Mr. 0’ Don- 
nell? I think it is much to be regretted 
that there should be an endeavour to 
establish any severer rule in this case. 
Surely the Government will feel that it 
is of very great importance for us, if 
possible, to come to a unanimous deci- 
sion; and that this matter should be the 
subject of a Party vote, I think is highly 
objectionable. What has been the tem- 
a and spirit shown in the debate? 

confess I believe that, if the Govern- 
ment press for a severer sentence than 
that which, in accordance with the pre- 
cedents of the House, has been passed 
in similar cases, they will be taking a 
course which will necessarily lead to a 
Party Division on this Motion. That 
would be very regrettable, and I hope 
the Government will take a course far 
more conducive, in my opinion, to the 
dignity of the House, and pass a sen- 
tence on the hon. Member for the Cam- 
borne Division more in aveordance with 
Parliamentary precedent, and which 
would secure unanimous consent. 

Cotoyet NOLAN (Galway, N.): Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury, in comparing the offence 
of Mr. O’Donnell with that of the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division, said 
that Mr. O’Donnell had received great 
provocation, and that his offence was 
committed in the heat of the moment. 
Now, certainly the provocation which 
the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division received was very severe. The 
first point I refer to is that, in the words 
of the Chairman, the hon. Member for 


the Camborne Division was stopped in 
‘ 


Sir William Harcourt 
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putting his Amendment on the second 
reading of a Bill by a Motion for closure. 
That Amendment had been on the Paper 
for three or four weeks, and such a pro- 
ceeding was absolutely unknown. The 
second point is one which I do not think 
has been noticed in the course of the 
debate. Several Drainage Bills were 
brought forward by Conservative Mem- 
bers, and it is well known that the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division ob- 
jected to those Bills. Among others, 
the hon. Gentleman objected to the Bill 
of the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington ey Randolph Churchill). 
The noble Lord then moved that the 
Order for the Second Reading of his 
Bill be discharged, because it was ob- 
jected to by the hon. Member. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
That is not at all the reason. I did so 
because .t was not possible to pass the 
Bill at this period of the Session. 

Coroner NOLAN: That may have 
been the reason of the noble Lord; but 
I am perfectly certain as to the words of 
the noble Lord, which were that—‘“ In 
consequence of the opposition of the 
hon. Member, he would now move that 
the Bill be discharged.” That is my 
recollection of the circumstance, and it is 
as distinct as that of the noble Lord’s. I 
am only pointing out that the onus and 
responsibility for the withdrawal of the 
important Bill for the Bann Drainage 
having been thrown on the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Camborne Division, it became 
incumbent upon him to justify himself 
to the public. I put these points to the 
House simply to show that the hon. 
Member acted under great provocation 
—that a great deal happened last night 
which drove the hon. Member to write 
the letter; and, since the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House has 
spoken of the provocation which Mr. 
O’Donnell received, I think that the 
hon. Member for the Camborne Divi- 
sion deserves quite as much mercy as he 
says was extended to the former on that 
ground. I certainly hope this will not 
be made a Party question. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): I should like to make 
an explanation which may enable the 
House to come to a decision upon this 
question. So far as the time at which 
the occurrence took place is an element 
in arriving at a decision, I may say 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
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Camborne Division of Cornwall told me 
at 2 o’clock this afternoon, before he 
came into the House, that the letter was 
written that morning after the House 
rose, and was within an hour of 
the transaction to which it relates. 

CommanDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): I think not a few hon. 
Gentlemen who are sitting around me 
will agree with me when I urge the 
advisability, if possible, of somewhat 
diminishing the sentence proposed by 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington. I think that some hon. 
Gentlemen here would support the sug- 
gestion of the Leader of the House— 
namely, that a month should be substi- 
tuted for the indefinite term of the noble 
Lord. Personally, I am not prepared 
to support the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), because it appears to me that 
the offence of the hon. Member for the 
Camborne Division is one of so serious a 
nature, and is such a direct insult upon 
Mr. Speaker, that it ought to be marked 
by a greater sentence than has been 
passed on other occasions. I hope, 
however, that the House will agree to 
modify somewhat the proposal of the 
noble Lord. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): I hope that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite will recollect that there 
will be a very strong feeling outside the 
House when this matter is considered. 
We must bear in mind that the opinion 
outside the House of Commons is the 
opinion which supports the dignity of the 

ouse. I trust the House will take a 
more lenient view of this matter than has 
been suggested by the noble Lord. I 
believe there is no precedent for an 
accusation having been made and judg- 
ment passed upon the accused at the 
same time. 

Dr. TANNER: In consequence of 
the feeling which appears to prevail 
in the House at the present time, I 
venture to suggest the advisability of the 
adjournment of this debate. I make 
the suggestion because, to judge from 
the expressions of opinion within the 
last few minutes, it appears to me the 
House wishes to do what was once 
ascribed to a certain jury, who con- 
demned a prisoner to death in order 
that they might dine. Dinner appears 
to be the uppermost notion in the minds 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite. Is it right 
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or just to the constituency which is re- 
presented by the hon. “Member (Mr. 


Conybeare)? Does it contribute to the 
dignity of this House that a question 
like this should be disposed of in this 
way? I have seen the Conservative 
Whips preventing Members from leav- 
ing the House. This Division, if one is 
taken, will be taken entirely and tee- 
totally on Party lines. [ Za .] Hon. 
Members may laugh, but if they, for a 
certain 


a disfranchise a consti- 
tuency, that 


constituency will consider it 
no laughing matter. It is no laughing 
matter that one of the Members of this 
House should be deprived of the privi- 
lege of sitting in Parliament for an in- 
definite time, for that is practically the 
pe before the House. The First 

rd of the Treasury has practically ad- 
mitted that there is to be no Autumn 
Session. Hon. Members then endea- 
voured to ascertain for what period was 
the hon. Member to be suspended, and 
then, and then only, was there a little 
meeting between the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the noble Lord the Mover 
of the Motion. The First Lord of the 
Treasury, in order to endeavour to main- 
tain his position before the House, and 
in order to endeavour to prevent his ex- 
posure before the country, wanted to get 
out of the difficulty of running away 
from his declaration that there should 
be an Autumn Session, and himself pro- 
posed that the hon. Member should be 
suspended fora month. Is that digni- 
fied? What have we seen to-night? 
We have seen the First Lord of the 
Treasury standing stammering in his 
place this evening. [Mr. Spzaker: 
Order, order!] I think that the position 
which this House at present occupies is 
one fraught with distinct danger to its 
own dignity. [Zaughter.| Hon. Mem- 
bers may laugh ; but I recollect an occa- 
sion, only last year, when I occupied a 
position very nearly similar to that 
occupied now by my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Camborne Division. I 
did not consider that a laughing matter, 
and, what is more, I would urge the 
importance of the present situation upon 
hon. Members opposite. Is it to go to 
the country that a Member is to be de- 
prived of his privileges because he con- 
stitutes what some hon. Members may 
term an obstruction in the House? That 
is a matter the country will take notice 
of. Personally, I deprecate the idea of 
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this House coming to a decision in this 
matter upon distinctly Party lines. Hon. 
Members opposite will go into the Lobby 
in support of the noble Lord ; while hon. 
Mombers on the Opposition Benches will 

© into the Lobby in support of the hon. 

ember for the Camborne Division. 
Accordingly, I beg to move that this 
debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. W. REDMOND seconded the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Dr. Tanner.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I trust the 
House will not entertain the Motion for 
adjournment. There has been already, 
I think, sufficient consideration given to 
the subject, and we ought now to come 
to a decision. I wish to state to the 
House the course I propose to take with 
regard to the Amendment and the Mo- 
tion. The Question you, Mr. Speaker, 
will put from the Chair will be, ‘‘ That 
those words stand part of the Question.” 
I shall vote for that Motion in opposi- 
tion to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), and if my noble Friend’s Motion 
becomes the substantive Motion I shall 
move a Proviso that the suspension shall 
not extend beyond one month. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
On the point of Order, I would like to 
ask whether the House can be asked to 
suspend a Member for the remainder of 
the Session, no matter how long that 
may be off, and add a Proviso that in 
no case shall the suspension last more 
than one month? It appears to me that 
it would be a rather ridiculous thing 
to do. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is a question 
rather for the interpretation of the House 
than a question of Order. If the House 
limits the suspension to one month, that 
Proviso could be added at the end. 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT : I take 
it that what the noble Lord says is in- 
disputable. It would be a grammatical 
absurdity to state that a Gentleman shall 
.be suspended for the Session, and then 
add that he should be suspended for a 
month, unless we have an assurance from 
the Government that the Session—either 
the present or the adjourned Session— 
shall not exceeda month. It seems that 
the regular course would be either that 
the noble Lord should withdraw his 
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Motion in favour of another Motion, or 
else that his Motion should be negatived. 
I take it that then the Motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Labouchere) would become the 
substantive Motion, and that thereupon 
the Government could, if they liked, 
move that instead of for 14 days the 
suspension should be for a month. I 
hope the Government will take the course 
which will secure the unanimous vote of 
the House. In my opinion, that is the 
only course which is consistent with the 
dignity of the House, and I deeply regret 
that the Government, when they have 
the power of securing a result like that, 
should be parties to the imposition of 
a punishment for the severity of which 
I believe there is no precedent. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE ( Wednesbury) : 
I beg, Mr. Speaker, to call your atten- 
tion toa point of Order. The Motion 
before the House is the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There has been no- 
thing contrary to Order as yet. 

Mx. P. STANHOPE: I think that the 
question requires further consideration 
on the part of this House, and I am cer- 
tain that it requires a great deal more 
consideration outside this House. Hon. 
Members opposite will, I am sure, be 
the first to admit to-morrow, when they 
see the effect produced on public opi- 
nion, that they will be very unwise in 
taking up an attitude which can only 
be interpreted in the country as mean- 
ing that Irish Members are to be locked 
up in Ireland, and English Members 
are to be suspended from the service of 
the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I think that if the House will 
consider for a moment or two it may be 
abie to hit on two or three reflections in 
favour of the adjournment of this de- 
bate. Hon. Members will regret here- 
after if any precipitate steps are now 
taken. The situation, in many respects, 
is a novel one. The majority of this 
House has declared already that the 
hon. Member for the Oamborne Division 
has been guilty of a gross libel upon 
the Chair. That is a very serious mat- 
ter, and this House would be unworthy 
of respect in any quarter if it failed to 
follow up a decision of that kind with 
some distinct step. It is nec to 
the very existence of this House that it 
should vindicate not only its own autho- 
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rity, but the authority also ofthe Chair. 
But the majority of this House who 
came to that decision should remember 
also that they have placed the Chair in 
a position which, a little time ago, it 
did not hold. A little time ago, the 
Chair was as one amongst the Members 
of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not now speaking to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I wasin 
hopes of being able to show that these 
considerations I was raising are very 
germane to the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment. But, however, lest I should be 
found to be wanting in deference to the 
decision of the Chair, I will pass from 
the point. What I would urge further 
is this—that the original circumstances 
from which the matter under considera- 
tion arose occurred, after all, only a 
very few hours ago—occurred late last 
night, or rather early this morning, at 
the end of a prolonged Sitting. Foot 
hot upon those proceedings the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division 
wrote a letter. The paper upon which 
that letter was printed and circulated to 
the public was scarcely dry before the 
matter was sprung upon the attention of 
the House. It would be exceedingly hard 
if, under these circumstances, the House 
were driven into a precipitate course of 
conduct which it would afterwards have 
cause to regret. Another reflection, I 
submit, is this—that on previous occa- 
sions, before a Member has been sen- 
tenced to a punishment, he has always 
known what view the House took of his 
offence. On this occasion the hon. Mem- 
ber was directed to withdraw before he 
knew, and before he could know, what 

articular view the House would take of 

is offence. The House, since the hon. 
Gentleman’s withdrawal, has come to a 
decision of a very serious character. It 
appears to me that to sentence the hon. 
Member for the offence now imputed to 
him, without his having had an oppor- 
tunity of submitting himself to the judg- 
ment of the House, or of explaining the 
matter, would be strictly unfair. For 
every reason it is desirable to defer the 
decision in this matter. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I think that if the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury will take a few hours to consider 
this matter, and adjourn the debate 
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siderable majority of the Gentlemen 
sitting around him are in favour of a 
fortnight’s, instead of a month’s, sus- 
pension. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will throw overboard his mutinous 
follower (Lord Randolph Churchill) we 
will stand by him. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 133 ; Noes 
277: Majority 144.—(Div. List, No. 
231.) 

Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That the 
words ‘ remainder of the Session’ stand 
part of the Question.” 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) : I under- 
stand, from the tenour of the discussion 
which has taken place, that the real 
purport of the question now really is, 
whether the suspension shall be for 14 
days or 28 days? Ido not know whe- 
ther I ought to offer any advice—I think 
I will not—but, at the same time, I should 
like to ask the Government whether 
they think it is discreet to keep up a 
distinction between those two terms? 
What may take place? As pointed out 
before, the hon. Member for the Cam- 
borne Division may get elected for the 
Camborne Division again, and come in 
with a triumphant majority. That 
could not be a very pleasing thing for 
the Government, or for anyone who had 
been parties to this attack upon him. 
Even supposing the hon. Gentleman 
does not appeal to the electors of Cam- 
borne, he, at least, may attend poiitical 
meetings in the meantime, and may 
denounce all parties concerned in these 
proceedings. Ido not think that is a 

rospect that any of the parties concerned 
look forward to with any equanimity. I 
should like to state what 1 have heard 
since the last Division took place. At 
the present moment copies of Zhe Star 
are selling in the streets at 6d. a-piece. 
That shows that the people outside are 
already taking the side of the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division. 
The effect of that will be to discredit, 
not only the decision of the Speaker, but 
also the decision of the majority of this 
House. With reference to the Bann 
Drainage Bill, I may say that I did not 
communicate in any way with the autho- 
rieties of the House to the effect that no 
discussion was likely to take place. I 
have not the slightest doubt that a com- 
munication of some sort was made to 


until to-morrow, he will find that a con- | Mr. Speaker, that it was probable that 
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the Bill would not be discussed by the 
Irish Members. But those sort of 
things are always uncertain and unre- 
liable. I think that, taking everything 
into account, it would be well that a 
reasonable amount of discussion should 
take place on all important questions. 
Sm CHARLES DALRYMPLE (Ips- 
wich): I do not propose to follow the 
hon. Member (Mr. Biggar) in reference 
to the commercial transactions of which 
he spoke. I rise for a definite purpose. 
I believe that the feeling on this side 
would be met by the suspension of the 
hon. Member for the Camborne Division 
for one month. I believe that such a 
decision would be arrived at on this side 
without haste or heat; and, incredible 
as it may appear to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt), I must say that the 
only fear we have is lest there should be 
an appearance of vindictiveness upon 
our part. Let me recall to the House 
what happened a short time ago when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
a upon this question. Following 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
the right hon. Gentleman clearly had 
never contemplated so short a period 
of suspension as a fortnight. When 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke he 
took exception, and very naturally and 
properly, to the vagueness of the period 
“until the end of the Session;” but 
plainly the right hon. Gentleman at that 
time never thought of anything short 
of a suspension until the period when 
the House was prorogued in August, or 
had adjourned in August with a view 
to an Autumn Session. I think, if I 
am not mistaken, the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman then expressed would 
be adequately met by the suspension 
of the hon. Member for one month. 
Certainly, I am confident, from what the 
right hon. Gentleman said, he never 
contemplated so short a suspension as a 
fortnight, and he only abeet that 
period, after hearing the speech of the 
‘right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan), in palliation of the 
offence of the hon. Member for the Cam- 
borne Division. 
Mr. FLYNN (Oork, N.): I think it 
is not advisable, after what has been 
said, to refer at any length to the pro- 
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ceedings of last night. Still, in con- 
sidering the punishment to be inflicted 
in this case, it is absolutely necessary 
we should bear in mind the proceedings 
which led to an outbreak of temper on 
the part of the hon. Member for the 
Camborne Division. I sat behind the 
hon. Member last night. I was aware 
of the interest he took in the question. 
For weeksI have been in communication 
with him upon the subject, and have 
rather deprecated the Amendment he 
put down against the Land Drainage 
Bills. But I was perfectly well aware 
of his anxiety and eagerness in the 
matter; and, sitting behind him last 
night as I did, I must confess that he 
felt at the time extremely indignant at 
what he believed to be a misapplication 
of the closure. I think that the House, 
in deciding between a month’s and a 
fortnight’s suspension, should also recol- 
lect that the letter must have been 
written at an early hour this morning, 
while the hon. Member was still labour- 
ing under excitement, and still fresh 
from the rather painful scene which had 
oceurred. The letter appeared in the 
early edition of Zhe Star newspaper; 
and, therefore, it must have been written 
between 2 and half-past 2 o’clock this 
morning, immediately after the House 
rose. I do not think it will add to the 
dignity of the House—certainly it will 
not add strength to the Government—if 
they take such’ advantage of the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division as 
to inflict a severe sentence upon him. It 
will be impossible to remove from the 
minds of his constituents the idea that 
there is another reason behind this pro- 
ceeding besides that of punishing him 
for the offence he has committed. It 
will be impossible to remove that opinion 
from the minds of the people of Cam- 
borne, and I fear that a suspicion of 
vindictiveness in these proceedings will 
be entertained by people outside the 
district of Camborne. I appeal to the 
Government to act sensibly in this 
matter, to lean to the side of moderation, 
to accept frankly and at once the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Labouchere), and be content 
with inflicting the punishment of sus- 
— for a fortnight upon the hon. 

ember for the Camborne Division for 
what he did in the heat of the moment, 
and for doing what I am sure he did out 
ofasense of public duty, and out of a 
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sense of the duty he owed tc his con- 
stituents. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I wish, before we come to a de- 
cision, to make an appeal to the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill). I am not 
aware whether the noble Lord, in making 
this Motion, had in his mind the prospect 
of an adjourned Autumn Session. If he 
had no such idea, then probably it was 
not his intention that the hon. Member 
for the Camborne Division should be 
suspended for more than a month. I 
should be very glad if the noble Lord 
would assure us he had no wish that an 
extreme or a vindictive sentence should 
be passed on the hon. Member. The 
hon. Member for the Camborne Division 
speaks from a place with which the 
noble Lord is very familiar. Many of 
us remember when the noble Lord 
occupied that position, and when the 
noble Lord tried the patience of hon. 
Members of his own Party very sorely. 
Besides, it is not to be forgotten that the 
hon. Member for the Camborne Division 
is a new Member of the House. That, 
at any rate, isa reason why he should 
not be proceeded against with any very 
great severity. I think the House of 
Commons will have secured everything 
the case calls for, if they unanimously 
decide in favour of a fortnight’s sus- 
pension, rather than there should be 
what must show itself to the country as 
nothing but a Party vote, if a month’s 
suspension is insisted upon. We, on this 
side, hold that the hon. Member has 
not exceeded the irregularity of Mr. 
O’Donnell when he was in this House, 
and in which case the punishment of a 
fortnight’s suspension was inflicted. It 
cannot be disguised from the House that 
there were many Members sorely grieved 
and disappointed at the action taken by 
the hon. Member for South Antrim (Mr. 
Macartney) in moving the closure upon 
the Drainage Bill last night. It is a very 
unfortunate thing if, upon the second 
reading of a Bill, all discussion is to be 
stopped. By the course taken by the 
hon. Member for South Antrim, many of 
us were precluded from taking part in 
the debate. I can easily understand 
that the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division was, under such circumstances, 
moved to do that which in a cooler 
moment he would not have done. Under 
all the circumstances, I trust that we 
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shall be saved from a Party Division, 
and that it will be unanimously agreed 
that a fortnight’s suspension, rather 
than a month’s, should be the extent of 
the punishment inflicted upon the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Mr. Speaker, in rising to support a fort- 
night’s suspension rather than a month’s, 
I can fancy you in your Chair, Sir, are 
saying the old proverb—— 

Mr. SP. R: Order, order! 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 229 ; Noes 


152: Majority 77.—(Div. List, No. 
252.) 
Main Question again proposed. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I now beg to 
add to the Motion the words “ or for one 
calendar month, whichever shall first 
terminate.”’ 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words “ or for 
one calendar month, whichever shail 
first terminate.” —(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Dr. TANNER: There is a little am- 
biguity about the word ‘‘ month.” Is it 
to be a calendar month or a lunar 
month? I beg to move the insertion of 
the word ‘‘ weeks.” The vote just taken 
has been taken on distinct Party lines. 
Every Conservative went into the Lobby 
against the hon. Member for Camborne, 
while we went for him. I admit the 
victory of hon. Gentlemen, who have 
gone against a Member of this House 
out of pure spite and spleen. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Of 
course, we cannot oppose the Motion 
made by the right hon. Gentleman, 
because it goes in the direction of a 
limitation of the Motion of the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington ; 
but, at the same time, we cannot assent 
in any way toa Motion which is contrary 
to the opinions we expressed in the last 
Division. Therefore, it must be dis- 
tinctly understood we maintain our = 
test against this sentence on the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division. 
We think it exceeds the necessities of 
the case, and that it transgresses Parlia- 
mentary precedents by which we ought 
to be governed. Reference was made 
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to what fell earlier in the evening from 
the right kon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) ; 
and I think it therefore right to say 
that, although he was obliged to leave 
the House a short time ago, he paired in 
favour of the Motion reducing the sen- 
tence to a fortnight’s suspension. His 
opinion, therefore, is contrary to the 
decision at which the House is about to 
arrive—namely, to inflict a punishment 
which we consider altogether exces- 
sive. We shall, of course, take no part 
in this vote. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That Mr. Corybeare, Member for 
the Camborne Division of Cornwall, be sus- 
pended from the service of the House for the 
remainder of the Session, or for one calendar 
month, whichever shall first terminate. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o9——. 
SUPPLY [lst Junz).—REPORT. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [12th July], ‘‘ That 


this House doth agree with the Commit- 
tee in the said Resolution.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


In answer to Mr. Osporne Morcan 
(Denbighshire, E.), 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirax) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he had postponed 
the Vote at the request of the hon. 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark), who 
had given Notice of an Amendment. 
The Vote would be taken on Monday as 
the first Order of the Day. 

Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
* Suppry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Crass II.—Satarres anD EXPENSES OF 
Crviz DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £24,701, to complete the sum for 
the Charity Commission. 


Sir William Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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Service Estimates. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said, he 
desired to take the opportunity of asking 
two or three questions with regard to 
the work of the Charity Commission. In 
the first place, he was anxious to know 
what progress had been made with the 
work of the Parochial Charities branch, 
and when they might e::pect to have 
some scheme laid before the House in 
pursuance of the provisions of the 
Act of 1883? He would also like to 
know whether it was probable that 
the work of the Commission would 
be completed within the time origi- 
nally fixed by the Act? He also 
wished to hear something with regard to 
the grants of money which the Oom- 
mission had already promised to make to 
various institutions. He did not for a 
moment doubt the judgment of the 
Oommissioners inthe matter. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Anstie was most for- 
tunate, and everyone who had had 
occasion to watch his work felt great 
confidence in the judgment and know- 
ledge he had shown; but, at the same 
time, they had seen so many statements 
in the newspapers of applications made 
to the Commissioners, and of encourage- 
ment given by the Commissioners, that 
one became a little anxious to know 
how large a part of the total sum 
governed by the Act—and especially of 
that part of it which was applied to secu- 
lar purposes—had been virtually pro- 
mised by the Commissioners, and how 
much remained to meet the needs which 
might be expected from time to time. 
They had heard particulars of the 
various promises made to grant sums of 
money in aid of different institutions for 
promoting technical education. That 
was certainly an admirable object, an 
object which had come into particular 
favour during the last three or four 
years, but it was not an object which 
had primarily a particularly strong 
claim on charity funds. It was an 
object which could be met, as was pro- 
posed in the Bill the Government had 
withdrawn, by the general law—it was 
an object for which they might very 
properly draw from certain funds which 
already existed in London altogether 
unconnected with these charities. There- 
fore, those of them most interested in 
the parochial charities’ money and its 
distribution felt no particular wish to 
see a very large proportion of that 
money applied tu purposes like that of 
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pa ge pisevtion, ae am that those 
objects which, perhaps, had the test 
claim on those charity funds vas ob- 
jects which were more specifically in 
the interest of the poorer classes of the 
community. It was especially with the 
view of making the lives of the poorer 
classes better and happier, and of afford- 
ing such classes greater opportunities 
of recreation, that these funds ought to 
be applied. He felt that particularly 
with regard to such objects as recreative 
schools, recreation grounds, and open 
. . He hoped they would be told 
that night that the Commissioners were 
paying full attention to such objects, 
that in making promises in support of 
technical education they were not for- 
getting the numerous other objects 
which had an equally strong claim upon 
them. It ought also to be borne in 
mind that there were a great many 
objects for which it was impossible to 
ging at the very moment. It would 

e a great pity if all the money were 
spent at once, if there was not to be 
reserved such a balance as would enable 
the needs of future years to be pro- 
perly provided for. He trusted that 
these considerations, all of which arose 
from the Act itself, would be fully 
borne in mind by the Commissioners, 
and that the Committee would be told 
to-night when they might hope to 
receive the schemes, and when they 
might expect the work, to which the 
Commissioners had devoted themselves 
with so much energy, would be com- 
pleted. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith) said, he was happy to be 
able to give the hon. Gentleman the 
particular information which he de- 
sired. The first of the parochial schemes 
—namely, that which affected the parish 
of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, was re- 
cently considered by the Board, and they 
hoped very soon to publish it. Of course, 
a good deal of time had been taken up 
in the consideration of the first scheme, 
because it would form, to a considerable 
extent, a precedent with regard to the 
others. at might, perhaps, account 
for the slight delay which had arisen. 
The hon. Gentleman asked him whe- 
ther all the business would be con- 
cluded before the powers of the Com- 
mission under the Act expired? It 
was the hope of the Commission that 
that might be so. Of course, as 
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the hon. Gentleman would see, a 
great deal would depend upon the 
amount of voluntary assistance which 
was forthcoming in connection with the 
Polytechnics to be established in the 
North, South, and South-West of 
London. If money were readily 
forthcoming, and the amounts were 
rapidly made up, it would, of course, 
assist the Commissioners very much 
in the preparation of the schemes, and 
they would be able to get them done 
much more quickly than if they had to 
wait for money and larger subscriptions 


to come in. The hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the question of technical 
education. The Polytechnics, which it 


was the intention of the Commissioners 
to establish in the different parts of the 
Metropolis, did not contemplate technical 
education alone. Technical education 
would only form a portion of the subjects 
which the poorer classes would be able 
to be brought in contact with in the 
Polytechnics. For instance, there would 
be swimming baths, gymnasiums, read- 
ing rooms, orchestras, choral societies, 
and a variety of amusements, to say 
nothing of cricket and bicycle clubs, and 
other clubs which, having this nucleus, 
would very likely come into being. 
Therefore, the whole of the money would 
certainly not be spent in technical edu- 
cation. In regard to the grants for the 
special objects as to which the hon. 
Gentleman asked a question, perhaps it 
would be most convenient if he (Mr. J. 
W. Lowther) stated generally the man- 
ner in which the Commission proposed 
at present to expend the funds which 
would be at their disposal. The hon. 
Gentleman, no doubt, remembered 
that by an Act of Parliament the sum 
of £50,000 out of the money at the 
disposal of the Commissioners was al- 
lotted to the purchase of Parliament 
Hill. That money was gone, so to 
speak ; and in the case of the Clis- 
sold Park, Stoke Newington, £47,500 
was the sum similarly taken. In addition 
to that, the Commissioners proposed to 
spend on open spaces, £10,000 on North 

oolwich Gardens; a sum of £12,500 
upon Carroun House, Vauxhall, which 
was a third of the total amount which 
was to be given for the estate; as‘milar 
sum of £12,500 towards the Rayleigh 
Park, Brixton, which was one-third of 
the total price of the land, making a 
total amount spent on open spaces of 
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£132,500. As to the Polytechnics, of 
course, the decisions of the Commissioners 
were not absolutely final until they were 
embodied in the schemes which would 
have the force of law; but at present it 
was under consideration to spend 
£85,000 in giving subventions to the 
People’s Palace, which would make a 
sum roughly of £2,500 year by year, as 
an endowment of that institution. It 
was also proposed to give a similar sum 
of £2,500 a-year to the Polytechnic in 
Regent Street, which, as the Commis- 
sion knew, had been founded and 
sustained mainly by the energy and 
eg spirit of Mr. Quintin ‘eos. 
ith regard to the three large parishes 
which were specially mentioned in the 
Act, it was proposed to devote a sum of 
about £200,000 towards the needs which 
arose in those parishes. As the hon. 
Gentleman knew, the proposal of the 
Charity Commissioners was to give in 
South London up to £150,000 a pound 
for every pound subscribed. In that way 
they hoped to get such a sum as would 
enable them to establish three Poly- 
technics in South London—he called 
them Polytechnics for want of a better 
general term. In addition to that they 
proposed to give a sum of £50,000 in 
the same way, giving a pound for every 
ound subscribed, towards a Polytechnic 
in Chelsea, which would cover the South 
West district of London, north of the 
River. He was glad to say that most of 
these matters had been very warmly 
and very generously taken up by the in- 
habitants of the localities, and by many 
generously-disposed persons. The only 
proposal which apparently seemed to at 
all hang fire was that with regard to the 
Polytechnics in North London. He be- 
lieved that the hon. Baronet the Member 
for one of the Divisions of St. Pancras 
(Sir Julian Goldsmid) was interesting 
himself in the matter; in fact, he be- 
lieved a Committee had been formed of 
Members of the House, representing 
various portions of North London, to 
consider this very important question. 
The Charity Commissioners had money 
at their disposal, and they were anxious 
to spread it over the whole of the Me- 
tropolis in the fairest possible man- 
ner. The Commissioners felt, as to 
North London, that if it had not a 
greater claim it certainly had as 
eat a claim as South London to be 
ealt with in this matter, and they made 
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North as to the South. He presumed, 
however, that the feeling in North Lon- 
don was not so concentrated and so 
localized as it was in South London, and 
that, therefore, the proposal of the Com- 
mission had not been so warmly taken 
up. He hoped, now that attention had 
been called to the matter by the Com- 
mittee which the hon. Baronet had got 
together, proposals might be made by 
thatCommittee which the Commissioners 
would be most happy to reciprocate. 
There was a considerable sum left over 
which it was intended to hand over to the 
general Governing Body when that Body 
was established. About £5,500 per 
annum would be at the disposal of the 
general Governing Body to make just 
such grants as those to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred. They would have 
that sum at their disposal as soon as 
they were formed. But, in addition to 
that, he reminded the hon. Gentleman 
that as the pensions which were neces- 
sarily created under the Act as vested 
interests fell in, so more and more 
money would become available for such 
purposes as the general Governing Body 
might think most useful in the direction 
which the hon. Gentleman had indi- 
cated. He thought he had now dealt 
with all the points the hon. Gentle- 
man had raised, but he should be 
happy to give the hon. Gentleman what- 
ever further information he desired. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) said, he wished to reserve his 
judgment respecting the statement made 

y the hon. Member for Penrith (Mr. 
J. W. Lowther) until he had had more 
opportunity of considering it. As far 
as he could gather, the hon. Member 
had not expressed any very definite opi- 
nion as to whether the work of the Com- 
mission would be completed by Decem- 
ber, 1889, the date which had been fixed 
for the termination of its labours; and 
he should be glad if the hon. Gentleman 
could make a clearer statement on that 

oint. He should also be glad if the 
on. Member could place in the Library 
of the House copies of the statements 
prepared by the Commissioners respect- 
ing the property of the City charities. 
Une of the duties of the Commissioners 
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was to frame schemes for the better ap- 
plication of the funds of the City chari- 
ties. It appeared to have been contem- 
plated that schemes would be issued 
from time to time before the inquiry was 
completed, and he understood that one 
scheme was shortly to be published. 
But from the Annual Report of the Com- 
missioners he did not derive very strong 
hopes that the work of the Commission 
was approaching its completion, and this 
appeared to be specially the case with 
regard to ecclesiastical property. He 
hoped the hon. Member for Penrith 
would see his way to place in the Library 
of the House copies of all schemes, as 
they were issued, as well as of the state- 
ments drawn up by the Commissioners. 

Mr. J. W. THER said, he knew 
that Mr. Anstie, the Commissioner who 
was specially charged with this part 
of the business of the Charity Com- 
mission, was greatly impressed with the 
desirableness of completing his work 
by December of next year. Seve- 
ral of the schemes depended for their 
execution not merely on the Commis- 
sion, but, to a considerable extent, upon 
the readiness of the public to come for- 
ward with subscriptions to assist the 
Charity Commission in framing schemes 
sufficiently wide in their scope to meet 
the general desire. He thought there 
would be no objeciion to placing copies 
of the statements in the Library of the 
House of Commons. The Oommis- 
sioners did not yet know the exact 
amount that would be available under 
several of the schemes, because appeals 
in the Chancery Division were still 
pending, and until they were decided 
they could not say what was available 
and what was not. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, that a short time ago Mr. 
Anstie, replying to the statements 
made by a deputation which waited upon 
him on the subject of establishing Poly- 
technics in London, said it was intended 
to open one in Bishopsgate Street. He 
wished to ask the hon. Member for Pen- 
rith (Mr. J. W. Lowther) whether it 
was still intended to provide such an in- 
stitution in that neighbourhood ; and, if 
so, what was to be its character? He 
desired to impress upon the hon. Gen- 
tleman and his Colleagues the expe- 
diency of some section of the technical 
work in such an institution being con- 
nected with the cabinet-making trades, 
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which flourished greatly in that part of 
London, and were much in need of such 
assistance. Cabinet-making which found 
its way all over the world was done in 
that part of London, and the cabinet 
makers there were consequently brought 
into constant competition with foreign 
countries, in many of which good sys- 
tems of technical education were in force. 
Under these circumstances, hethought it 
would be a great boon to that part of 
the Metropolis if the suggestion he had 
made could be carried out. He, also, 
desired to know whether there was any 
reasonable prospect of a Polytechnic 
being set up in that part of North London 
which was traversed by the Kingsland 
Road? 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he thought the hon. Member for 
Penrith was rather unfair to the general 
public when he said that some of the 
schemes depended for their execution 
more on the public than on the Charity 
Commissioners. In North London 
people had not been negligent in making 
representations to the Commission, but 
they had not yet obtained any definite 
scheme from the Commission. A few 
weeks ago representations were made to 
the Commissioners as to what the centre 
of London was prepared to do. The 
Commissioners did not, in reply, recom- 
mend anyscheme, but said that people in 
North London must be ae to take 
action with regard toa largerarea. Be- 
fore long the Commissioners would have 
an opportunity of dealing with a larger 
area, as negotiations were now going on 
upon the subject. What he wanted, 
however, to impress on the Charity 
Commissioners was that they must not 
think they could dictate terms as to how 
much money could be raised in certain 
parts of London. During the last 12 
months the public of London had re- 
sponded very liberally to appeals made 
by some of the institutions which had 
already obtained their endowments. 
The fact that the People’s Palace in the 
East End and the Polytechnicin Regent 
Street had already obtained large sums 
from the public showed that the re- 
sources of the public in these matters 
had been to some extent exhausted. 
There were some people who would 
have to fight the Commissioners very 
severely for the funds the latter were 
administering unless the Commissioners 
met them very generously. After all, 
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the money was the money of the people 
of London, and they must do the best 
they could with it. Some of them were 
prepared to try andraise as much money 
as they could to supplement that which 
was provided by the ae oP ; but 
it was of no good for the Commissioners 
to place before them some scheme which 
could not be carried out. The hon. 
Member for Hoxton (Mr. James Stuart) 
had referred to the importance of tech- 
nical education to the cabinet trade. 
He (Mr. J. Rowlands) represented a 
constituency in which there were a series 
of industries which required a thorough 
system of technical education—namely, 
the watch and jewellery trades. These 
trades had languished for want of techni- 
cal education ; and if those who were en- 
gaged in them did not meet the schemes 
of the Commissivners it was not because 
they were indifferent to the importance 
of having the best possible technical 
and recreative institutions in their midst, 
but because they had not among them 
wealthy persons who could give sites 
worth £20,000 or large sums of money. 
They had to depend upon gentlemen 
who were not located in the neighbour- 
hood, and he was afraid they would not 
always be able to get those gentlemen to 
meet them in the spirit in which they 
ought to meet them, considering the 
value they got out of the North London 
property. It was a mistake to suppose 
that the people of London did not de- 
sire to meet the Commissioners; but, 
at the same time, they wished to know 
clearly and distinctly what the schemes 
were. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W..) said, the other day the hon. Mem- 
ber for Barnsley (Mr. OC. S. Kenny) 
raised a question with respect to Hollo- 
way College, and showed that there had 
been on the part of the Charity Com- 
missioners neglect of an obvious duty 
with regard to the composition of the 
Governing Body. It was notorious 
that the late Mr. Holloway had a 
horror of anything like sectarianism, 
and his resolve in setting aside a large 
sum of money for his grand educatioual 

‘institution was that no sectarian advan- 
tage of any kind should be associated 
with its management. He believed it 
was felt that his hon. Friend (Mr. C. 8. 
Kenny) had made out his case in that 
respect; but the hon. Member for Pen- 
rith (Mr. J. W. Lowther) told the Com- 
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mittee that it was not the practice of the 
Commissioners to inquire into the reli- 
icus faith of any Governors who might 
eappointed. If that was the case, it 
was an extraordinary change in the 
policy of the Commissioners. Some 
time back nothing was more common or 
notorious than that the greatest regard 
was paid by the Commissioners, in the 
case of certain Church endowments, to 
the appointment solely of members of 
the Church of England to the Govern- 
ing Body. In 1883 the late Lord 
Lyttelton, who was the Chairman of the 
Endowed Schools Commission, admitted 
that nothing was more common than for 
the Commissioners, in making an ap- 
pointment, to have regard to the fact 
that the eandidate was or was not a 
member of the Church of England. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN : I ought to point 
out to the Committee that the policy of 
the Charity Commission in this respect 
was discussed at great length at a pre- 
vious Sitting, and a decision was taken. 
It would be rather perilous to re-open 
— the same question, because the 

ote itself is not concluded. I would 
also point out to the hon. Member that 
he is now quoting evidence as tu the 
action of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
siop, which ceased to exist, and had its 
powers transferred to the Charity Com- 
mission three years ago. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he did 
not wish to detain the Committee long, 
but as the hon. Member for Penrith stated 
that it was the policy of the Commis- 
sioners not to inquire into the religious 
opinions of Governors, he desired to know 
whether he adhered to that statement ? 

Mz. J. W. LOWTHER said, in reply 
to the hon. Member for Hoxton (Mr. 
James Stuart), he had to state that he 
believed it was in contemplation by the 
Commission, at all events, to assist in 
setting up some institution in St. Bo- 
tolph’s, Bishopsgate, and that this might 

rovide the instruction which the hon. 

ember wished for. In reply to the 
hon. Member for East Finsbury (Mr. J. 
Rowlands), he could only say that the 
Commission was most anxious to help 
those who helped themselves. If the 
people of any locality should desire to 
have polytechnics, the Commission was 
very ready to assist them. In distri- 
buting the funds, however, the Com- 
mission would bear in mind that they 
had to distribute evenly, as far as they 
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could, over the whole of London. With 
regard to the question put by the 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. lling- 
worth), it was perfectly true that 
the Commissioners did not inquire 
into the religious views of the gentle- 
men who were appointed Governors of 
Holloway College. If, however, a trust 
were of a denominational character, he 
conceived it would be the duty of the 
Commission in certain cases to in- 
quire into the religious views of those 
whom they appointed. Where a trust 
was not of a denominational character, 
it had been the custom of the Commis- 
sion not to inquire into the religious 
belief of those who were appointed. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he wished to call 
attention not to the question of the in- 
come of the Commissioners, but to the 
relationship subsisting between them 
and the taxpayers of the country. The 
entire Vote which had to ve put from the 
Chair for the forthcoming year was 
about £36,700. To that had been added 
the sums mentioned in a Vote in the 
Estimates, amounting to £5,194. This 
made a total of something like £41,800. 
The City of London parochial charities 
accounted for nearly £4,000 of this sum, 
and as this had to be repaid out of the 
funds of the London charities he put 
down the net charge at something like 
£37,000. This was a growing charge, 
and it was growing very rapidly. It 
had been the subject of very frequent 
discussions in that House. He did 
not wish to go into details. The great 
bulk of the charge, or over £31,000, 
went in salaries alone. These salaries 
were on a very liberal scale. There 
were a large number of very highiy paid 
clerks, and 21 lower division clerks, 
whilst the sum of £1,900, representing 
about £40 a-week, was charged for 
copyists. He contented himself with 
merely calling the attention of the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury to this matter, 
and expressing the opinion that strict 
supervision ought to be exercised. The 
main question, however, to which he 
wished to direct attention was this— 
Was it right or proper that this money 
should be voted out of the public funds 
at all? Why should the taxpayers be 
called upon to pay the expense of the 
Charity Oommission? Charities had 
permanent duration ; they had special 
protection, and were subject to special 
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control. The Charity Commission, by a 
very simple procedure, afforded to 
charities the relief and protection which 
could formerly only be obtained through 
the Courts of Law at great cost te them- 
selves. It appointed new trustees, settled 
schemes, gave advice, made vesting 
orders, and did various other things for 
charities at the public expense. Could 
this state of things be defended, or ought 
it to continue? This was a very old con- 
troversy, and he should have to trouble 
the Committee with a brief reference to 
it. Men of much greater experience than 
himself, and men who were much more 
competent to deal with the question, had 
been calling the attention of the House 
to it for several years, and successive 
Governments had pledged themselves to 
deal with it. As far back as the year 
1868, the present Sir Gabriel Goldney, 
then a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, called the attention of the House 
to the great cost which the Commission 
was even then incurring, although the 
expenditure was not then half as much 
as it was now; and he moved a Resolu- 
tion expressing the opinion that the cost 
of the Commission ought not to be 
borne by the public. That Resolution 
was seconded by his right hon. Friend 
the present Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers). The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke strongly in favour of 
it, and there was a general opinion in 
that House in its favour; and the late 
Lord Beaconsfield was the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Seeing that the Com- 
mittee was strongly in its favour, an 
Amendment was moved, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer saying that he 
was ready to assent to the Motion if the 
word ‘ entirely ” were added before the 
word ‘‘ borne,”’ meaning that the entire 
cost should not be borne by the public, 
but that the Commissioners should bear 
their proportion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite the present Chancellor 
of the ns Sen (Mr. Goschen) hoped 
that the word “ entirely” would not be 
agreed to, as it would invite the infer- 
ence that the charge should be borne 
partly by the public. Nothing came of 
that Resolution, which was carried by a 
narrow majority. In 1871 the question 
was brought before the House by Mr. 
Andrew Johnston, who proposed that the 
Income Tax should be levied on charity 
funds. Mr. Lowe, now Lord Sherbrooke, 
who was then Chancellor of the Exche- 
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uer, expressed a strong opinion in 
avour of the Income Tax being im- 
posed upon charities, and practically 
that opinion was accepted. In 1879 the 


matter was —_ brought forward by 
the hon. Gentleman the present Mem- 


ber for Gateshead (Mr. W. H. James), 
and an interesting debate ensued, in the 
course of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) spoke, as he had done 
in 1871, against the public being charged 
with this payment in respect to the 
charity funds. He should like to quote 
the figures given to the House in that 
debate by Sir Gabriel Goldney. He said 
that the property of the charities in this 
country yielded £4,000,000 a-year, and 
had increased to the extent of £750,000 
during 12 years, and he added that they 
were so nursed by the country that they 
were exempt from paying Income Tax 
and other Suties ; and that the charity 
fund, if capitalized, would amount to 
something like £130,000,000. To his 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler’s) mind that 
was an excessive figure; but, at any 
rate, whatever the amount was, there 
was a strong feeling on that occasion in 
favour of this charge to the State ceasing. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, declared 
that it was desirable to meet the ex- 
nses of the charities out of their own 
unds, and said that there was no means 
by which they could do so without im- 
posing a small tax for that purpose. 
e undertook to deal with it, and in 
1879 a Bill was brought in under the 
auspices of the then Secretary to the 
Treasury, now, he believed, the Member 
for one of the Divisions of Essex (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson). That right 
hon. Gentleman proposeda scheme to the 
House and to the country. Well, there 
was a great gathering of the clans 
against that Bill Deputations waited 
upon Sir Stafford Northcote at Downing 
Street, and it seemed that the world 
would come to an end ifthe charity were 
deprived of this subsidy from the State 
in addition to the income they enjoyed. 
.The Government happened to be in 
extremis at the time, and in the result 
they declined to fight the charity in- 
terests of the country, and the Bill was 
withdrawn by Lord Beaconsfield’s Go- 
vernment. The question then slum- 
bered until 1884, when he (Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler) had the honour to bring it 
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before the attention of the House. He 
had drawn the attention to the faet that 
at that time there were £11,000,000 in 
Consols standing in the name of the 
official trustees, and in this very Vote 
they were calied upon to agree to that 
night there was a sum of £150 to one of 
these gentlemen as being one of the 
official trustees of the charity funds—the 
country paid this sum to this gentleman 
for being a nominal trustee for these 
enormous charity funds, which were 
placed wholly under the control of the 
Commissioners. There was an interest- 
ing debate on the question that even- 
ing, and the then Secretary to the Trea- 
sury — who was, he thought he might 
say without disparagement to the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Jackson), the 
ablest Secretary who had filled tha: post 
during the — generation—(Mr. 
Courtney) said that— 

‘* As to what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
and the hon. Member for Chippenham (Sir 
Gabriel Goldney), there could be no doubt what- 
ever as to the justice, and he might almost say 
as to the necessity, of taxing the charities to an 
extent which would at least cover the expenses 
of the Commissioners.”’ 


Well, that Secretary to the Treasury, 
strong as he was, had the excuses that 
all Secretaries to the Treasury urged. 
He said— 

‘Noone could doubt that at the fag end of a 
Session, or the fag end of a Parliament, it would 
be a very difficult thing to carry a measure upon 
the subject through the House.’’— (3 Hansard, 
[290] 1629-30.) 


Parliament was then about to deal with 
the question of the franchise; the Par- 
liament was a dying Parliament, and it 
was not disposed to take up this ques- 
tion of charity funds. After the Dis- 
solution at that time there followed 
several reconstructions of the Govern- 
ment, and during one of those recon- 
structions he (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
was Secretary to the Treasury, and he 
had intended, if he had remained in the 
Office, to have done his best to tackle 
the question. It was a question which 
in theory it seemed simple enough to deal 
with; but no one knew better than he 
did that if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer endeavoured to deal with it would 
have a difficult task before him. It 
would be a task of enormous difficulty 
to proceed by means of a complete 
scheme ; but the principle he wished to 
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urge was this—that tal, bes Me oe 

t, expensive, powe valuable 
er ablishment which was carried on for 
the control and management of our 
charities, the jurisdiction of which he 
should like to see very much extended 
and its powers very much increased, 
ought not to fall on the general public. 
To his mind the cost should be defrayed 
by the charities themselves for whose 
benefit the establishment was carried 
on. That was all he desired to say. 
He knew the time was valuable. He 
was not going to try to enforce this argu- 
ment, unless he heard something stated 
in opposition to it, which would necessi- 
tate a reply. He wished simply to state 
the proposition he had laid down. It 
had received the sanction of, he thought, 
every statesman except the noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) who had held the Office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer. No 
financier had disputed it; the House of 
Commons had approved of it; and al- 
though he admitted that it involved 
great administrative difficulty, he held 
it to be one which the present Treasury 
had had strength and ability enough to 
deal with if it chese. This was the 
position which he wished to submit to 
the House, and he was glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was able to be in his 
place that evening. He trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would give them 
his views on the question, and that they 
would have such an expression of 
opinion from him as to lead them to 
entertain the hope that, at all events, he 
would, in the course of the forthcoming 
Recess, endeavour to deal with the 
matter and see if he was not able to lay 
down a complete scheme, or, at all events, 
the broad outlines of a scheme, which 
would apply to the charities the prin- 
ciple which he (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
had laid down, and which he should like 
to see conducted, not only in connection 
with charities, but in connection with 
every other Department—such as the 
Land Register Office. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he was very glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
brought this matter before the atten- 
tion of the Committee, and he re- 

tted that there were so few Mem- 
ers present, as he should have been 
glad for the sound views of the right 
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hon. Gentleman on this question to have 
been heard by a larger number of the 
present Members of the House. One 
word with to the observations the 
right hon. Gentleman had made as to 
the cost of this Establishment. The 
right hon. Gentleman had called atten- 
tion to what he had criticized as the 
somewhat extravagant nature of the 
Establishment, and the large num- 
ber of highly-paid officers who were 
engaged in the work of 7, ag ees 
of these charities. He (Mr. Goschen) 
would not enter into the question as to 
the degree to which the observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman were justified. 
Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
had not used the word “ extravagant,” 
but the words ‘ costly and expensive.” 
Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, yes; “ costly 
and expensive,” rather than ‘‘ extrava- 
gant;” but the difference between 
* costly and expensive”’ and “ extrava- 
gant” was one rather of appreciation 
than of fact, for that which was expen- 
sive generally deserved that description 
in consequence of extravagance some- 
where or other. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, at all events, suggested that the 
Department was not an economically 
managed one. Well, he (Mr. Goschen) 
did not wish to pursue this matter; butin 
this regard he only wished to point out 
that the Government were powerless 
to reduce Establishments, because the 
House had decided that reductions were 
not to be made unless employment could 
be found for the redundant officers who 
were removed from the over-manned De- 
partment. But this was not the point 
of the interesting speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. His point was that 
the charities should bear the cost of the 
Establishment which had been formed 
precisely in order to administer them, 
and to afford them valuable help and 
privileges. He was entirely of the 
opinion ef the right hon. Gentleman 
that the charities did possess valu- 
able privileges. The Legislature had 
created a costly machinery for, assisting 
in their administration, and he os 
ayers of the country generally pai 
: ond sum for this laudable ",bjeat. 
Opinions differed as to the degree 
in which the charities should bear 
the expense of this control exercised 
over them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that most Chancellors 
of the Exchequer agreed that the 
charities ought to contribute largely 
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to the cost of the Commission, if 
they did not defray the cost entirely ; 
but he doubted whether there were at 
that moment five Members present in the 
House who would endorse the views of 
the right hon. Gentleman. There was 
the right hon. Gentleman himself; there 
was his (Mr. Goschen’s) hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson), 
there was the hon. Gentleman who 
occupied the Chair (Mr. Courtney), and 
who had some time ago 80 ably dis- 
charged the duties of Secretary to the 
Treasury, and there was himself (Mr. 
Goschen). But when it came to the ques- | 
tion of sentiment versus the just eco- 
nomic principle of taxing charities, he 
doubted very much whether the principle 
would obtain much support from either 
side of the House. [‘ Hear, hear!’’) 
He should be very glad to hear a louder 
murmur of assent from the Benches 
opposite ; but hitherto failure, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had pointed out, 
had attended every effort made by 
successive Governments, by successive 
Chancellors of the Exchequer or Secre- 
taries to the Treasury, to put any 
burden whatever upon charities. The 
House of Commons was favourable 
to the idea in the abstract; but as 
soon as the charities began to organ- 
ize demonstrations the valour of the 
House of Commons disappeared. If 
the Government were to begin to tax 
charities, he was afraid he would 
have much longer processions wait- 
ing upon him than even those got 
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rience of the past, the pros was not 
a very cheerful one. Hitherto all 
attempts had failed. The efforts to relieve 
the State from the cost of dealing with 
charivies began substantially in 1844. 
In 1852 a general rate of 2d. in the ponnd 
on the gross annual income of every 
charity exceeding £10 a-year was pro- 
posed ; but objections were taken by the 
large hospitals of the country, and they 
entirely overcame the resolution of the 
Government, and nothing wasdone. In 
1863 the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian proposed to 
repeal the exemption of charities from 
the Income Tax, and this was one of 
those several occasions on which the 
right hon. Gentleman displayed the 
whole of the resources of his rhetorical 
and economical genius, but he failed to 

ersuade the House to tax the charities. 

n 1864 and 1865 it was proposed that 
a Stamp Duty should be imposed on all 
orders and certificates issued by the Com- 
missioners, and on the annual accounts 
rendered to them by trustees of charities ; 
but the proposal was negatived without 
a Division. In 1869 a clause was in- 
serted in the Charitable Trusts Act of 
that year, in pursuance of the Resolution 
passed on the Motion of Sir Gabriel 
Goldney, empowering the Treasury to fix 
a scale of fees ; but nothing came of that. 
No scale was drawn up, as the Commis- 
sioners represented that the amount 
leviable would be too small to trouble 
about. In 1871 a Resolution was passed 
in favour of subjecting charities to In- 





up by persons interested in the Wheel | come Tax, but no action was taken upon 
and Carriage Tax. There was no sub-| that; and what happened in 1874 
ject that seemed to excite some hon. / had already been stated by the right 
and right hon. Gentlemen more than) hon. Gentleman. In face of all these 
did any attempt to diminish, in the | failures, and of the extreme reluctance 
slightest degree, the revenues of our | on the part of the Government as well 
great charities and charitable institu-' as Members of the House to take 
tions. Whatever Chancellor of the/{ anything from the charities, it would 
Exchequer laid an unhallowed finger| be too sanguine to expect any great 
upon any of these revenues was imme-/| result from an attempt to exact from 
diately exposed to an opposition such charities the fall amount of taxation 
as not even the genius of the right, they should pay. But if he remained 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid|in Office he did not know that he 
Lothian had hitherto been able to should shrink from making the at- 
-overcome. He was glad the right hon. tempt, at any rate, to tax the larger 
Gentleman opposite had raised this ques- Charity Corporations. The right hon. 
tion, and he(Mr. Goschen) would under- Gentleman opposite stated that the Go- 
take to examine into the best modes of vernment had a great deal of force 
securingsome contribution from charities behind them; but hon. and right hon. 
towards the general taxation, and he Gentlemen on the Ministerial side of 
should be glad if support could be the House were swayed by sentiment 
secured in advance for such a proposal ; | with regard to charities, just as much as 
but he was bound to say, with the expe- hon, and right hon. Gentlemen in any 
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other part of the House, and he was 
afraid that it would not be in the power 
of the Government to carry out the ob- 
jeet the right hon. Gentleman had in 
view. His desire was that the charities 
should be made ape caanp. but 
there was not only a difficulty of prin- 
ciple in the matter—a difficulty in re- 
to which he was afraid they would 
nd much opposition—but there was 
also much difficulty of detail, particu- 
larly in devising some system which 
would not weigh unduly on the smaller 
and on the weaker charities. Taxation 
would not press so much on the larger 
charities, which might be able to bear 
the expense of their management. But 
this would not be the case with all the 
smaller charities. In response to the 
challenge of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he had to say that he should be glad to 
further investigate the subject, and if 
he thought there was sufficient prospect 
of support on the other side, he would 
be glad toe consider whether or not some 
contribution should not be made by 
charities in respect of the cost of their 
management, as the way in which 
this cost was at present defrayed was a 
burden upon the general community for 
the purpose of relieving charities which 
went to the benefit of particular classes. 
He disapproved of the system of taxing 
the community to assist specific chari- 
table institutions, holding that they 
should be supported out of the pockets 
of people who sympathized with their 
objects. It was a poor form of sym- 
pathy with charities to say that the 
general taxpayer should contribute to- 
wards them in order to increase their 
funds. He trusted that the observations 
he had made would show the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite that he was in sym- 
pathy with him in regard to the task he 
wished to see undertaken ; but, in view 
of the fruitless attempts which had been 
made in past years, he could not pledge 
himself to carry out any particular 
scheme. All he could promise was that 
he would take the same pains that the 
right hon. Gentleman himself would 
take if he were in his place to carry out 
the objects the right hon. Gentleman 
had in view. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he must honestly con- 
fess that he was not at all in sympathy 
with the observations of either of the 
right hon. Gentlemen who had just 
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spoken. He was wholly against the 
taxing of charities, believing that the 
poor already bore too large a proportion 
of the burden of taxation, and that the 
rich did not pay a sufficiently large pro- 
portion. He did not grudge the charities 
the sum they cost the State, particularly 
as he regarded it as voluntary taxation 
on the part of members of the commu- 
nity which indirectly went very largely 
to the reduction of the rates. 

Mr. PIOTON (Leicester) said, he must 
venture to disagree entirely with the 
view of the hon. Member who bad just 
spoken. The hon. Member seemed to 
think that these charities were a system 
of voluntary taxation ; but a very large 
number of the charities of the country, 
especially those with which the Charity 
Commissioners had to deal, consisted of 
property handed down from the old 
pious founders, which, since the death 
of those founders, had been largely in- 
creased in value by the labour of the 
community. To speak of these funds, 
therefore, as a voluntary taxation was 
not fair. The hon. Member had neg- 
lected to observe that the system he 
recommended gave to every benevolent 
person the power of taxing people in- 
voluntarily. The hon. Member had 
stated that the rich did not pay their 
fair proportion of taxation; but if the 
cost of managing charities was defrayed 
out of the taxation of the country, how 
could the hon. Member guarantee that 
the necessary taxation would be imposed 
upon the rich ? It was not imposed upon 
the rich ; it was imposed upon the poor. 
He (Mr. Picton) believed that the poor 
paid an unfair proportion of the taxes 
of the country. He had been very glad 
indeed to hear the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The right hon. 
Gentleman had no doubt said all that 
could very well be expected of him 
under present circumstances, and it 
was extremely gratifying to hear that 
in principle he recognized the justice of 
the opinions advanced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton. Perhaps he (Mr. Picton) 
might be permitted to remind the Com- 
mittee that the attempts at the taxing of 
charities to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had called attention, and which had 
ended in failure, were all of them 
attempts to charge the charities with the 
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expenses of the country at large; but 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton had suggested 
nothing of the Find. What he sug- 
ested was that the charities should 
efray the expenses which were incurred 
on their own account—that they should 
pay the cost of the superintendence 
exercised by the Charity Commissioners, 
which was a necessary expense entailed 
by the accumulation of funds of the 
charity. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
roo that these expenses should be 
defrayed out of the funds of the 
charities, and not by the general public. 
Theright hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had mentioned in- 
stances in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian and 
others had proposed to tax charities, 
sometimes to the extent of 2d. in the 
pound, and sometimes to other amounts, 
and when they remembered the enor- 
mous value of charities in the country 
they would see that the amount pro- 
posed would be of very slight conse- 
quence indeed. He did not think they 
ought to confuse the two points together 
—the one that the charities should bear 
the expenses of their own management, 
and the other that they shoyld take 
their share in the expenso of the gene- 
ral administration of the country. He 
was sorry the attention of the Com- 
mittee should have been distracted 
by the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Penrith Division of Cumber- 
land (Mr. J. W. Lowther) from the 
criticisms made by a preceding speaker. 
They ought to think of the misery which 
existed in this country precisely for want 
of the assistance which might be given 
from funds in the hands of the Charity 
Commissioners. Why were the in- 
habitants of very poor and squalid 
districts in London to wait until great 
people subscribed large amounts of 
money to meet the advances of the 
Charity Commissioners? The money 
held by that Body was not given for 
the promotion of generosity on the part 
ofthe rich. The business of the Charity 
_ Commissioners was to look after the 
poor, whether the living generation of 
the rich did so or not. Of course, if 
they could suceeed in persuading rich 
men generally to put down £1 for 
every £1 the Commissioners expended 
it would be all very well; but it was 
very herd on squalid and poverty- 
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stricken neighbourhoods to withhold 
funds from them simply because the 
rich and the aristocratic could not be in- 
duced to feel an interest in the proposed 
benefaction. And now he came to tue 
question of the choice of Governors. The 
hon. Member had told them that in the 
case of denominational institutions the 
Commissioners took pains to inquire into 
the denominational relations ofthe Gover- 
nors whom they appointed, and he added 
that, in the case of undenominational 
institutions they did not think it neces- 
sary to make any such inquiry. He con- 
tended that this was an altogether false 
idea of their duty. How were they to 
guarantee that an institution should be 
maintained on an undenominational 
footing unless they adopted a simil:.. 

rocedure to that adopted in the case of 
yes oo institutions? Take the 
case of a Church of England institution. 
How could they secure its management 
in accordance with the tenets of the 
Church of England except by appoint- 
ing on its management gentlemen who 
were members of the Church of Eng- 
land? Did not the same principle apply 
to all raid Rm tn institutions ? 
Then, surely it was the duty of the Com- 
missioners to see that undenominational 
institutions were placed on the same 
footing, and that was to be secured ob- 
viously by taking industrious care that 
the members of the Governing Body 
should not be of one denomination, and 
for this purpose they were bound to in- 
quire into the denominational views of 
the gentlemen it was proposed to ap- 

int as Governors. How had the 
sae sought to secure undenomi- 
national management in a notorious 
ease? The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Bishops, the Chancellor of a Diocese, 
and prominent members of the Church 
of England, famous for their donations 
to that institution, had been appointed 
on the Governing Body! ‘ But,” said 
the Charity Commissioners, ‘‘ we have 
not inquired into their denomination 
views.” Surely inquiry was not neces- 
sary ; their views were known to all the 
world ; they were known as prominent 
members of the Establishment of the 
Church of England? Now, in that 
matter, the Charity Commissioners had 
taken an entirely false view of their 
duties. They were bound to be as care- 
ful to preserve the undenominational 
character of an institution as of a de- 
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nominational one, and he hoped that in 
future they would bear that fact in 
mind. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he wished to call the attention of 
the hon. Member opposite to the case of 
the Huguenot Charity in London, in 
connection with which there were 
separate funds for a school and fora 
church. In 1867, the charity was ad- 
ministered under a scheme approved by 
the Court of Chancery, and the scheme 
was revised by the Charity Commis- 
sioners in 1876. It was now sought to 
re-organize the scheme so far as the 
schools were concerned. The schools 
were not simply Huguenot schools, 
for English persons sent their children 
there in order to learn French. He be- 
lieved that the present object was to 
have exhibitions. Well, he was not 
particularly opposed to that. But in 
this case the scheme was prepared by 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
(Sir Richard Webster) and not by the 
Charity Commissioners. There was a 
sum distributed between the Consistory 
Trustees and the pastor of the Church, 
and consequently the hon. and learned 
Attorney General was now formulatin 
a scheme, which, so far as he coul 
make it out, was not to be submitted to 
the Charity Commissioners or to the 
House of Commons. There was a con- 
siderable sum of money involved. The 
church had an income of £730 per 
annum. Well, the church, which was 
situated at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, was 
required for some extensions of the Post 
Office, and it was consequently bought 
for a sum of £25,000. The accumulated 
funds brought the total up to £27,000, 
in addition to the income of £730 yearly 
from other sources. What was to be 
done with the money? Was a new 
church to be built with it? He did not 
believe one was required. There were, 
of course, Huguenot descendents in 
London; he was one himself, but he 
had never been to the church, and he 
believed most of the Huguenot descen- 
dants were in a similar position. It was 
a matter of fact that the poor fund was 
used in order to induce persons to go 
there aad receive doles. The pastor had 
a salary of £500 a-year, and he was ap- 
pointed by the Consistory, who, in turn, 
were appointed by him. It did seem 
that when the new scheme was pro- 
pounded, it would be most undesirable 
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that the £27,000 in hand should be de- 
voted to building a new church, which 
was not wanted. The money was in- 
vested in Consols, and produced £800 
yearly, the house property brought in 
about £750 more, and he believed that 
the cash might be better and more use- 
fully employed than in building a 
church. Speaking as a Huguenot, he 
hoped that the hon. and learned At- 
torney General would propound a scheme 
which would make this money available 
for the temporal use of poor French 
wa in London. If that could not be 

one without an Act of Parliament, then 
let him bring one in—— 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That is not within the scope of the 
Charity Commission, and the hon. Mem- 
ber’s remarks are, therefore, irrelevant. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
it was a very peculiar case. The Charity 
Commission referred the matter to the 
Attorney General, but they could not 
attack the right hon. Gentleman on the 
matter when the Vote for his salary was 
discussed. He had, however, laid his 
views before the Committee. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) 
said, it was true there was a school and 
a French Protestant Church involved 
in the charity, but his own duties in the 
matter were of a very formal character. 
The church had been pulled down to 
allow of the extension of the Post Office, 
but the valuable library of books had 
been preserved and was being taken 
care of. The question raised by the 
hon. Member was as to whether th» 
church should be rebuilt? Well, he 
had no power to decide that. All he 
had to do was to prepare a scheme 
under the direction of the Court of 
Chancery. It was a very important 
question whether the money should not 
be devoted to purposes which came 
within the scope of the charity; but the 
whole matter was being carefully con- 
sidered, and inquiries were being made of 
those who had a right to be heard. It 
was quite possible that the field of the 
charity would be enlarged so as to use 
the money for better purposes. He had 
been assured that the practice of giving 
doles had come to an end, and, at any 
rate, he would do his best to reduce it 
to a minimum. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he had to thank 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) for the 
response he made earlier in the debate 
to an appeal which had been made to 
him. Fe wished, however, to make an 
observation with a view to preventing 
a misconstruction of his meaning. He 
had never intended to suggest that the 
Charity Commission was extravagantly 
managed. The men at the head of it 
were distinguished and able, and all he 
had wished to do was, to point out that 
there was a tendency to increase the 
establishment charges on very extensive 
lines. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) had 
confused the two questions as to the 
taxation of charities, and then being 
compelled to contribute to legal expenses, 
or, so to speak, for the business done 
for them by the Charity Commissioners. 
He did not intend to raise the question 
of the taxation of charities, but he did 
not see why the general public should 
subsidize all the charities in the King- 
dom by exempting them from taxation 
which they were so well able to bear ; 
and he would urge that those charities 
which came to the Court of Chancery 
for expensive and costly legal proceed- 
ings in order to secure and protect their 
funds, should contribute to the cost of 
the proceedings, and not make them a 
burden on the public. He fully appre- 
ciated all that had been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but he was very much 
inclined to the idea that charities might 
pay for legal work done by the Charity 

ommissioners by fees, in the shape of 
stamps, at each successive stage. That 
was a matter, however, which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Treasury would have 
to decide. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) said, he had had on 
several occasions to bring questions re- 

arding Lineolnshire trusts before the 

harity Commissioners, and he had 
always met with extreme courtesy. It 
was, therefore, with some reluctance 
that he took advantage of his position 
in that House to press a particular mat- 
ter upon them. In the matter of the 
Swineshead Charities, which were under 
the direction of the Oommissioners, 
there was a new scheme under which 
two trustees were to be elected by the 
ratepayers. Now, the Vicar of Swines- 
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head had set at nought and defied the 
opinion of the trustees, that the elec- 
tion should be by ballot if the rate- 
payers so resolved. He (Mr. Halley 
Stewart) was glad to say that the Charity 
Commissioners had refused to endorse 
the high handed proceedings of the 
vicar, who, after first refusing to hold a 
meeting in conformity with the terms 
of the trust, had now fixed it at the 
hour of 10 in the morning, so that the 
labourers could not, without great diffi- 
culty, be present. The labourers had 
remonstrated with the reverend gentle- 
man, but he refused to alter the hour. 
They then sent a letter to him (Mr. 
Halley Stewart), and he waited on the 
Charity Commissioners, who wrote down 
to the vicar, pointing out that the Com- 
missioners always fixed an hour in the 
evening for inquiries on village charities, 
and expressing a hope that he would 
follow suit. But the Vicar of Swineshead 
refused to follow that advice ; he defied 
the wishes both of the Charity Com- 
missioners and the parishioners, and 
refused to hold the meeting in the 
evening. The result was that the 
labourers were altogether outnumbered, 
the resolution carried at the previous 
meeting was reversed, tho trustees then 
elected were not again chosen, and a 
great state of turmoil was caused in the 
village. He would not ask the Charity 
Commissioners to re-open the question, 
but he would ask them to bear in mind 
in the future that the labourers felt that 
they were only safe in the hands of the 
Commissioners, and not to place vicars 
and other trustees in a position to dis- 
regard the feelings of those most in- 
terested in a charity and the directions 
of the Commissioners. 

Mz. J. W. LOWTHER sait, he fully 
appreciated the spirit in which the hon. 
Member had made his remarks. It was 
the custom of the Charity Commissioners 
to try and arrange for meetings of the 
character described to be held in the 
evening. He did not think they had any 
absolute power to compel it to be done. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) said, they had been 
given to understand it was the desire 
of the Charity Commissioners that 
labourers should be enabled to attend 
charity meetings, and that elections of 
trustees should be by ballot. He held 
in his hand a scheme for certain chari- 
ties in the County of Staffordshire, The 
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and it provided that the trustees should 
be elected in one case—that of Colwich 
—in vestry assembled. Now it was 
quite impossible for labourers to attend 
those vestry meetings, and in such 
cases the elections were not made by 
ballot. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
Vote had occupied a long time, and he 
was unwilling to start a debate which 
might occupy a still longer period. But 
he did not like to pass by one part of 
the Vote without a protest. 
to the expenses of the Endowed Schools 
Commission, which sometimes through 
actual mismanagement did a great deal 
of harm. They had an instance of that 
brought before the House on the preced- 
ing Monday, when the majority in 
favour of the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission, although backed up by the Go- 
vernment, was not large. In the system 
of open competition it meant expensive 
preparation and cramming the rich at a 
great advantage over the poor, and ‘2- 
dowments which were origivally in- 
tended for the poor in this way got into 
the hands of people whom it was never 
intended should enjoy them. He would 
not move an Amendment to reduce the 
salaries of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners as he had intended to, if the 
Vote had come on earlier, but he must 
say he believed the Commissioners, in 
the line of conduot they were adopting, 
were doing what was contrary to the 
wishes of the founders of the endow- 
ments by diverting them from objects 
beneficial to the poorest members of the 
community. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £26,477, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1889, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Civil Service Commission.” 

Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) said, that in moving the reduc- 
tion of the salaries of the Civil Service 
Commissioners by £400, he had no wish 
to occupy the time of the House by 
going into a discussion as to the general 
policy of the Civil Service Commissioners, 
nor would suggest any reflection on the 
manner in which their business was con- 


ducted generally. He believed the 
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right hon Gentleman the Member for 
Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks) had 
some interesting observations to make 
in regard to the examinations conducted 
by Examiners under the Commissioners; 
but he (Mr. Craig-Sellar) intended on 
this occasion to confine himself to asingle 

oint, which he had already brought 

efore the notice of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson} by a Question which he had 
put from his place. He had now brought 
it before the Committee, because it was 
a real grievance, and because he thought 
that before they granted this Supply 
they ought to have an assurance from 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury that some steps would be 
taken to redress the grievance. The 
case arose in this way. At the recent 
examination for the Sandhurst Military 
College, conducted at the beginning of 
this month, there were a number of 
candidates who came up for examination, 
and on the last day of that examination 
a mathematical paper was set which 
contained a large number of questions, 
one of which was simply insoluble. He 
did not propose to mystify the House or 
himself by entering into details with 
regard to this question which was in- 
soluble, but if the Committee would 
allow him he would read it, as it hap- 
pened to be a very short one, and as it 
would make the point he wished to put 
more clear, It read thus— 


“A number consists of three digits in geo- 
metrical progression. The sum of the right 
hand and left hand digits exceeds the middle 
digit by unity, and the sum of the left hand and 
middle digits is two-thirds of the sum of the 
middle and right hand digits. Find the 
number.”’ 


Well, it was impossible, as he under- 
stood it, to *‘ find the number,”’ because 
the number did not exist. Instead of 
‘exceeds the middle digit by unity,” 
it should have been ‘‘ exceeds twice the 
middle digit by unity.” This makes 
the question reasonable, and the answer 
then becomes 469. It was obvious that 
the mistake in the question was an ac- 
cident, and he was informed that it oo- 
curred in this way—and if he saw that he 
was right in this, he thought it as well 
to mention it in this public manner, so 
that Examiners who set questions in the 
future would be more careful in these 
matters—he believed it arose in this 
way, that the gentleman who set the 
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examination paper worked out the ques- 
tion accurately in the draft, but in copy- 
ing the question from the rough paper 
to the paper to be sent to the printer 
he omitted the word “twice.” If 
he (Mr. Craig-Sellar) were wrong, he 
would, no doubt, be corrected by the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury. But it certainly seemed to 
him very hard that such a question 
should have been submitted to 400 
students brought up for examination. 
Examiners were appointed to find out 
the mistakes of the candidates, and not 
candidates to find out the mistakes of 
the Examiners. The paper was a three 
hours’ paper, and he was informed that 
some of the candidates occupied as much, 
variously, as an hour, half-an-hour, and 
a quarter of an hour in the attempt to 
solve this veritable task of Sisyphus, for 
the task of Sisyphus was an insoluble 

roblem. They all knew how exhaust- 
ing the process of answering these exa- 
mination papers was, and how to some 
lads the prospect before the examina- 
tion and the anxiety afterwards affected 
seriously the nervous system ; athough, 
of course, now-a-days there were some 
young men—and some young women, 
too—who became accustomed to exami- 
nations, like the eel, in the hands of the 
skilful, which got used to being skinned. 
But there were always some boys of a 
nervous temperament, who might become 
excellent Civil servants if their exami- 
nation were conducted properly, to 
whom it was almost impossible to pass 
an examiuation if anything went wrong. 
When such questions as that to which 
he had referred were put in the papers 
such boys were likely to lose their heads, 
and become incapable of good work, 
and the result might be that they would 
lose their chance of appointment. What 
did the Commissioners do under the 
circumstances he had now narrated? 
There were many things they might 
have done, but, in his opinion, they did 
everything they ought not to have done. 
The examination concluded on Tuesday 
at 1 o’clock, and it was well known at 
that time that this insoluble problem 
had been set. The natural thing to do 
would have been to inform the candi- 
dates that the paper was a wrong one, 
that it would be cancelled, and that they 
should return again on the following 
day to another paper. Nothing of the 
kind was done, however, and these 408 
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boys went away—some to Scotland, some 
to Ireland, some to far-off parts of Eng- 
land, some even to the Continent—but on 
the Saturday they were called back again 
with not one word of regret or apology 
from those responsible for the mistake, 
and set down in the ordinary way to do 
another paper. There were 408 of the 
lads present at the first examination, 
and 397 of them returned. Thus it 
would be seen that 11 did not return; 
and what happened to them, and what 
marks they got for their papers, no one 
could tell. It seemed to him (Mr. 
Craig Sellar) that something should be 
done for these candidates. The Trea- 
sury, he thought, should find some 
means by which some alleviation might 
be made to the parents of these lads, 
who must have been put to considerable 
expense in taking them home and send- 
ing them up once more for examination. 
He might be told that what had oc- 
curred was an accident, and that acci- 
dents would happen in the best regulated 
examinations. That might be so, but 
this was not a solitary instence. On 
three previous occasions there had been 
faulty papers, and different things had 
been done to put matters right. To his 
mind, when a Body like the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners were vested with 
great powers as those they possessed, 
they ought to be above all suspicion of 
inaccuracy. All confidence in the Civil 
Service Commissioners and in the 
examinations was lost when it was 
found that faulty examination papers 
were presented. Of course, the Trea- 
sury could not make good any hypo- 
thetical loss that might have fallen on 
the lads; but there was something the 
Treasury could do—something prac- 
ticable—and that was simply to pay the 
expenses of the lads, whatever it might 
be, who had come up from distant parts 
of the country and from the Continent 
to pass through the second examination. 
The hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury had told them, the day before 
yesterday, that this would be an evil 
precedent, and that awkward questions 
might arise if the Treasury were to take 
that step. That might be very true 
from the Treasury point of view, but 
the hon. Member should recollect that 
the parents of many of these lads were 
not well off, and that it was not for them 
to consider whether or not an evil 
precedent had been set, The question 
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to them was, how were they to be 
recouped for the expense to which they 
had been put through the fault of the 
Examiners? He trusted the hon Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
would be able to give him an assurance 
that something of the kind that he sug- 
gested would be done. He begged to 
move the reduction of the Vote by £400. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Item A, £15,757, for Salaries, 
be reduced by the sum of £400.”—( dir. 
Cratg- Sellar.) 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) said, it would save the time of 
the Committee if, instead of moving the 
Motion he had put on the Paper, he 
took this opportunity of saying what he 
had to say, and one Division would 
answer very well for the two questions 
which were raised—if, indeed, a Division 
became necessary at all. The state- 
ment they had heard from the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down on 
this case was really a portion of the case 
which he (Mr. Marjoribanks) desired to 
bring before the notice of the Committee. 
It was what he might call a culmi- 
nating error, which seemed to show that 
dementia had fallen on the Civil Service 
Commissioners which p.eceded their 
ultimate destruction. He did not quite 
agree with his hon. Friend as to the 
step which should be taken by the Civil 
Service Commissioners. It seemed to 
him to have been a monstrous thing to 
bring these boys back again at all. The 
very least that might have been expected 
was that full marks should have been 
given according to the answers to the 
other questions on the paper, omitting 
altogether answers to the wrongfully set 
question. He did not say that would 
altogether meet the grievance, because, 
no doubt, a great many of the boys 
would have wasted a lot of time over the 
wrongly set question. But this in- 
stance the hon. Gentleman had adduced 
was by no means a single one of the 
mistakes that occurred in the examina- 
tion papers. If this were only a single 
instance it might be passed over ; but it 
was not an unusual occurrence, for 
mathematical papers were often found 
to be faulty, and the subject of 
remark against those entrusted with 
the preparation of them. The Com- 
mittee would hardly believe that in 
the month of June just passed there 
had been no less than three separate 
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casesof mistakesin examination papers—. 
important mathematical mistakes in the 
examinations under the Civil Service 
Commissioners. There was the mistake 
in the Sandhurst paper, to which refer- 
ence had been made by his hon. Friend. 
Then there was a case in connection 
with the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tion of a paper set by Mr. Besant—Ques- 
tion No. 6. It wasa misprint, but still it 
was a misprint most awkward for the un- 
fortunate students. It was acase in which 
s (} the sum of sides) was printed for 
“A” — that is, “Angle A.” The 
misprint made the question simply non- 
sense, and was like asking the boy to add 
apples and oranges together and ex- 
press the result in figs. No doubt, the 
error was not Mr. Besant’s fault; but 
someone ought to be 0 MH 
should have been someone’s duty to look 
over the proof of the paper. But a still 
worse error had occurred in the paper 
set at the same examination by the Rev. 
E. Ledger. The last half of Question 14 
was simply nonsense, and he (Mr. Mar- 
joribanks) had the opinion of three 
different gentlemen with regard to it. 
First, there was the opinion of the 
Examiner of Cambridge for 1887, who 
said—‘' The question contains an un- 
doubted fallacy.” Then there was the 
opinion of a Senior Wrangler and Smith’s 
Prizeman, who said—‘‘ The question is 
absurdly and flagrantly wrong.”” And, 
thirdly, he had the opinion of a Second 
Wrangler, and Tutor of his College, 
who said—‘‘ The question is certainly 
wrong—the examiner made the imper- 
fectly illogical conclusion that ‘‘S 2n= 
Sn.’’ Here they had three cases of errors 
in Mathematical papers occurring within 
asingle month,and there were other cases 
of a similar kind, not only in Mathe- 
matical papers, but in other papers. He 
was also prepared to bring forward 
other instances, if necessary, to show 
gross incompetency on the part of the 
Examiners. He knew of a case in which 
Bacon’s Essays were set as a subject for 
examination, and the Examiner instead 
of examining on the essays generally, 
put questions relating to matter which 
was only to be found in the appendix 
of one particular edition—Whateley’s. 
Then there was the case of an Examiner 
in Italian who asked the boys to 
reply to him in French or some other 
language, when before him for vivd voce 
examination. In the Indian Civil Service 
for 1884, the following was set for an 
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essay :—J7 tremuoto del 22nd Aprils nel 
comitato di Essex. It was intended that 
the essay to be written in Italian should 
be on the earthquake which took place 
in Essex a few years ago. Well, 
“‘tremuoto ”’ was not modern Italian for 
an earthquake, which was “ terremoto ” 
but an archaic word which had not 
been in use for the past 100 years; 
and comitato was a word which never 
meant eounty, the Italian for ‘‘ county ”’ 
being contea, or provincia. The literal 
translation of the Examiner’s Italian 
would be—‘‘An essay on a turbulent 
fellow or rowdy in the Committee 
of Essex.’’ Then, as illustrating the 
errors into which the Examinezs fell, 
there was a case with which he was ac- 
quainted in which a boy named Fraser 
was credited with marks in a subject 
which he did not take up at all; and 
another case of a boy named Van Renen, 
who was stated to have disqualified in 
geometrical drawing. This was known 
to have been impossible from what he 
had done; and after considerable corre- 
spondence, the Commissioners admitted 
themselves wrong and passed him. 
This was some proof of the gross 
carelessness of the manner in which 
Civil Service Examinations were con- 
ducted. He could go into a great many 
more of these cases, but he would 
not waste the time of the Committee. 
He must say that in many cases he did 
not think the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners took sufficient pains to satisfy 
themselves as to the qualification of 
their Examiners. He knew a case in 
which a man was appointed as Examiner 
when he had been turned away from a 
public school, a fact which the Civil 
Service Commissioners would have been 
informed of if they had applied to the 
school the person had been connected 
with. He knew of a case, again, in 
which the Examiner put to each candi- 
date the question—‘‘ Who was your 
coach?’ Meaning who had been en- 
gaged to cram him for the examination, 
and it was to be feared that the marks 
had been arranged according to the 
answers received to this question. Then 
the rooms used for the examination were 
often badly situated. In one case in 
June of the present year, the room in 
which an Army Preliminary Examina- 
tion took place was in the City, close to 
a line where railway trains were passing 
every two or three minutes. On another 
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occasion the examination was carried on 
in a building in which a concert was 
carried on overhead during part of the 
time. The applause of the listeners 
was, of course, a pleasing variety, but it 
added to the difficulty of the examina- 
tion. In another case the roof of the 
building was being repaired, a ciroum- 
stance which could not be held to con- 
tribute to the quiet consideration of the 
papers. But he did not wish to rest on 
one particular case. He only wished to 
say that there was a mass of evidence 
easily to be got at by anyone who 
eared to take the trouble, to show 
that the examinations were not carried 
on in a way to seoure the confidence 
of those who went to be examined. 
This was a question which came home 
to all of them, for most of them 
had undergone examinations them- 
selves, and some of them had sons or 
brothers who had yet to be examined. 
These examinations were a necessary 
part of our present system, and it was 
only fair that they should require that 
the examinations should be carried on 
under the most strict superintendence by 
the very best examiners, and on the 
very best system, in order that real 
justice might be meted out to the exa- 
minees. What he claimed was, that 
they should have an inquiry into the 
subject. He would urge upon the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury to grant an inquiry into the 
manner in which the Civil Service Com- 
missioners carried on the examinations 
under their charge, and he thought that 
such inquiry should either be conducted 
by a Select Committee of the House, or 
by a Royal Commission. The subject 
was one which they had a right to 
demand should be inquired into, and he 
trusted that the answer the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury would 
give would be such as would obviate the 
necessity of their voting in favour of the 
Motion to reduce the vote, which they 
certainly should do if the answer were 
not satisfactory. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) 
said, that one of the most startling cases 
as showing the faulty character of the 
present system of examination, was one 
which had not been mentioned, although 
it had been brought under his observa- 
tion. It was the case ofa boy who had 
undergone an examination and been 
refused, and had afterwards gone to a 
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public tutor, who examined him and 
said he was convinced that there must 
have been some mistake. The tutor had 
gone to the Civil Service Commissioners 
and remonstrated, but they had refused 
to listen to him. The father of the boy 
made a similar application to the Com- 
missioners, but again they refused to 
listen. But the tutor, who was a man of 
some renown, again went before them, 
declaring ‘‘There must be some mis- 
take, and it is only fair that you should 
examine into the papers and have them 
scrutinized.”” The Commissioners did 
so, and what was the result? Why, 
under the pressure brought to bear 
upon them, after three months’ trouble 
and worry, the papers were searched, 
and it was found that a simple sum of 
addition necessary to add up the number 
of marks given to this candidate had 
been done wrongly—a mistake of 200 
had been made, and the boy, instead of 
having failed, had passed more than 
half way up the list. He would not go 
into other cases; but he thought this 

ave a very serious estimate of the way 
in which their work was carried out by 
the Examiners. This was a serious 
matter inasmuch as the work of the 
Civil Service Yommissioners had, at the 
present time, a much greater effect upon 
the education of this country than any 
scholastic Body, if he might so call them, 
in the three Kingdoms. A very large 
number of candidates passed through 
their hands every year when they came 
up for examination. Tutors and masters 
were obliged to conform to the demands 
of the Commissioners, and the system 
was a system of cram, pure and simple. 
The fault did not lie with those who 
carried out, but on those who constituted, 
the policy which regulated the examina- 
tions. There was no grouping of sub- 
jects, no method by which the candidates 
were examined for the kind of work they 
had to do. Take, for example, the 
candidates for the Civil Service in India. 
Now, in India, of all other places, a 
knowledge of history was most import- 
ant, and ought to receive the largest 
number of marks for the Civil Service, 
but all that was given to it was 300. 
Now, a candidate coming up had to 
obtain a certain number of marks before 
he could pass, but he could make up 
those marks by bringing in outside sub- 
jects, which, for the purpose of the work 
he was going to do, were absolutely use- 
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Service of India who read up history 
could get 300 marks. He might have 
studied thoroughly, or simply so as to 
enable him to answer questions, but 
under any circumstances he could only 
get 300 marks, and under the system of 
official crams, of fixing certain dates and 
broad facts in history, in a student’s 
mind, he could get just the same num- 
ber of marks as the best historian, while 
he could make up any deficiency in his- 
torical knowledge by bringing up Italian. 
Well, for a man going out to the Indian 
Civil Service, Italian was about the 
most useless subject he could take up. 
Yet a candidate who made up for his 
want of historical knowledge with a 
little Italian could get as many marks 
as a candidate who had studied, not 
only the history of the world at large, 
but more especially the interesting his- 
tory of India. Then, let them see how 
examinations were conducted. A single 
Examiner sat for a single subject. There 
was no intercommunication between the 
Examiners. It was a rule-of-three sum. 
A certain number of questions were 
given. If they were correctly answered 
the candidate was held to be qualified 
for the Civil Service, no matter what he 
knew of other subjects. A rule was set 
before the Examiner by which he gave 
somany marks. When the papers came 
in from the candidates there was no 
intercommunication between the Exami- 
ners, and the estimate of the Examiner 
depended to a large extent upon his 
own particular fads on historical sub- 
jects. Take, for instance, questions as 
to Queen Elizabeth. Some historians 
held exactly the reverse views as to the 
character of that Sovereign. A candi- 
date, perhaps, gave answers in opposi- 
tion to-the particular view accepted by 
his Examiner, and although he might 
support it by historical research, it would 
be held that he had answered wrongly 
in accordance with mathematic rules, 
and he would lose marks accordingly. 

An hon. Memser: No!] An hon. 

ember says ‘‘No!” but he (Mr. 
Molloy) could give an instance in which 
a candidate had absolutely lost marks 
by taking that course. Now, the sys- 
tem of examination either was correct 
or it was not. If it were correct, then 
the system which obtained at every one 
of the Universities was wrong. At 
every University the questions were set 
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by a Body of Examiners—two, three, 
or four, and when the papers came in, 
the Examiners sat separately first ; they 
each looked through every paper, each 
placed his estimate upon it, and these 
estimates sometimes differed as much as 
from 50 to 300 marks. That showed 
what a difficulty there was for a single 
Examiner to carry out the work. After 
that the examiners sat together and 
discussed the paper, so that each paper 
ot the benefit of the opinion of the 
ull Board of Examiners. Thus the 
two systems of examination were exactly 
reversed, and either the University sys- 
tem was absolutely wrong from begin- 
ning to end, or else the Civil Service 
a was wrong. He ventured to 
think that the University system pro- 
duced the best class of Civil servants, 
and it certainly produced the best class 
of men, because the system, as they had 
it now under the Civil Service, was purely 
and simply a system of cram, and nothing 
else. He knew from personal experi- 
ence that that was the case. Let them 
take the question of literature, which 
formed part of the examination for Civil 
Service candidates. That was a subject 
which ought to be thoroughly under- 
stood, especially by candidates going in 
for the higher grades, yet the examina- 
tion was conducted on a system of rule 
in answering certain questions which 
had been laid down by the crammers. 
It was merely a system of learning an- 
swers to a certain set of questions. As 
a matter of fact, many of those who 
assed in literature had never read the 
ooks with which they were supposed 
to be acquainted, and had certainly ob- 
tained the knowledge they possessed 
from books published by crammers. He 
had pointed out that either the Univer- 
sity system or the Civil Service system 
was wrong. He had pointed out further 
that the Civil Service had now, and 
would have in an increasing degree in 
the future, a greater effect on the general 
education of this country than either the 
Universities or schools. The question 
was one of very great importance. The 
suggestions on minor points made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks) he 
(Mr. Molloy) thought deserved support, 
and he hoped the whoie question would 
have the attention of the Government, 
in whose hands rested the decision of 
the matter. 
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Tue SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he had already stated in the House, in 
answer to Questions, he was extremely 
sorry that mistakes should have occurred 
in the examination papers. The hon. 
Member for the Partick Division of 
Lanarkshire (Mr. Craig-Sellar) had 
pointed out that, in his opinion, the 
Government ought to pay the expenses 
of candidates who suffered by the mis- 
takes. Ashe(Mr. Jackson) had pointed 
out, that would be a very bad precedent 
to set. It was all very well to expect 
perfection, and no doubt it was desirable 
to have it; but it was notso easy to get 
it. He thought, however, he could go 
to the length of saying that every 
precaution should be taken against 
errors in future, every possible check 
should be applied so as to make im- 
possible a repetition of these mistakes, 
and he was sure the Examiners them- 
selves desired to secure that end. He 
thought he might venture to say with 
the general concurrence of the Members 
of the House that the Civil Service 
Examiners had always shown impar- 
tiality in their discharge of the duties 
attaching to their high position, and he 
believed he was justified in claiming 
for them—and he thought it would be 
in the interests of the candidates, of the 
Civil Service, and of the country gene- 
rally—that as far as possible they 
should occupy, not only an impartial, 
but also an independent position. He 
was not in any sense attempting to ex- 
cuse what had happened. He believed 
that if the Examiners wers there to 
speak for themselves they would express 
their regret just as he was expressing it 
for them, but every precaution would be 
taken in the future, and he believed 
that the precautions to be taken would 
make it practically impossible for the 
mistakes to occur again. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks) had 
mentioned several cases, and had ad- 
duced an amount of evidence which de- 
served to be carefully inquired into, and 
if the right hon. Gentleman would be 
good enough to furnish him with par- 
ticulars of his statement, he would take 
care that they were most carefully and 
most thoroughly inquired into, and that 
the most complete answer possible 
should be given toallthe charges. The 
right hon. Gentleman complained about 
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the room in which some of the examina- 
tions were held; but he would point 
out, in the first place, that the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners were not responsible 
for that. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Plunket) was more or less responsible 
for finding the rooms for the examination, 
and he knew from conversation with the 
right hon. Gentleman how difficult it 
was at the particular time when the 
rooms were wanted to get them desir- 
ably situated. Only last year £4,000 
was spent in providing examination 
rooms. Another complaint which had 
been made was that the Examiners 
asked the boys who had been their 
tutors. Well, he was informed that 
that practice had been stopped, and 
orders had been given absolutely pre- 
venting such a question being put. The 
right hon. Gentleman had further asked 
for an assurance that the expenses 
would be paid of the boys who suffered 
from the mistakes in the examination 
papers. Well, he thought it would be 
extremely unwise on the part of the 
House to adopt such a precedent, and 
he did not like to hold out any false 
hopes; but from figures which had been 
supplied he found that the proportion 
of boys brought from out districts was 
comparatively small, and he believed 
that they were really put to no expense. 
He would, however, promise to make 
inquiries and see what it was possible 
to do in the matter. He eould only 
again express his regret that the mis- 
take had occurred. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he did not disapprove of 
the action of the Civil Service Gassatio- 
sioners, nor did he agree that great 
fault should be found with the character 
of their examinations as compared with 
the University examinations. There 
were, no doubt, faults in the system of 
examination, but they would always find 
persons who were not able in examina- 
tions to realize the whole advantage to 
be gained from a large knowledge of any 
particular subject. He had to say with 
respect to Civil Service Examinations, of 
which he had had experience, that he did 
not believe they gave rise to indiscrimi- 
nate cramming ; and he further believed 
that the most successful candidate in 
these examinations was the man who 
had been best taught. The crammers 
recognized that fact. He did not share 
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in the general attack which had been 
made on the Civil Service Commission. 
He gathered from what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Berwickshire 
said, that there had recently been a con- 
siderable number of cases in which one 
could find a good deal to amuse himself 
with; but in all examinations they 
would find a number of cases of indi- 
vidual absurdity. He therefore wished 
to urge upon the House, and upon those 
who had taken part in the debate, that 
they should not allow themselves to 
judge of the merits of Civil Service exa- 
minations by isolated and selected cases, 
and he could bear personal testimony to 
the general efficiency of those examina- 
tions. He gathered that a considerable 
amount of dissatisfaction had been ex- 
pressed at the Civil Service Examina- 
tion because only one Examiner looked 
over one set of papers ; but in the days 
when he was acquainted with the Cam- 
bridge Mathematical Tripos Examina- 
tions, every paper was only looked over 
by one Examiner. He mentioned that 
to say that whatever might be the prac- 
tice of the Civil Service Examiners, it 
was not necessarily a bad or an erro- 
neous practice. But he wished to find 
fault with the constitution of the Civil 
Service Commission, which had suffered 
since the death of Mr. Theodore Walrond 
—a gentleman of large experience and 
wide capabilities. There was at present 
no Commissioner who had any real and 
adequate knowledge of the mathe- 
matical and scientific branches of the 
examination. Attention was called to 
that at the time of the vacancy occurring, 
and the First Lord of the Treasury, who 
was naturally not particularly ac- 
quainted with the characteristics of the 
examination, replied that it was not 
nvcessary that the Commissioners them- 
selves should be able to examine in every 
subject to be examined in. He remem- 
bered that that reply which was given 
with a certain amount of good humour, 
was received with many cheers on the 
opposite side of the House. Now, they 
did not insist, nor did they desire, that 
the Commissioners should be able to 
examine in all classes of subjects that 
might come before them ; but he did 
say, that they were in great danger of a 
repetition of errors in the examination 

apers—such as had been described by 
bie hon. Friend the Member for the 
Partick Division of Lanarkshire (Mr. 
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Oraig-Sellar), if they did not have 
among the Commissioners who were 
ultimately responsible for the matter 
some one who was acquainted with the 
mathematical and scientific branches of 
education. That portion of knowledge 
was absent from among the present 
Commissioners. He would find no fault 
with those gentlemen or with the selec- 
tion of them; but he would urge 
strongly on the Government to take 
into consideration the point he had 
urged in any new appointment, or in 
any reconstruction of the Commission, 
and on their appointment to pay more 
attention to the necessity of selectin 
men with some amount of technic 
knowledge on the matter. 

Captain SELWYN (Cambridge, Wis- 
beach) said, that as one who had recently 
passed an examination, he might per- 
haps be allowed to say that he noted 
with pleasure the promise of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Jackson) that every precaution 
should in the future be taken to avoid 
mistakes in the examination papers. He 
would like to point out one way in which 
the mistakes might be avoided. Some- 
body competent to do the paper should 
be in the room while the examination 
was proceeding. When an officer in the 
Army went through his examination, 
the Garrison Instructor worked out the 
papers, and he was present and able at 
once to say whether or not the questions 
were accurately set. If a similar course 
were adopted in the examinations for 
the Civil Service, he believed a great 
many mistakes would be avoided. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, he wished to ask the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury for 
some information as to the present com- 

ition of the Board of Commissioners. 

e believed there were two paid and 
one honorary Commissioners; but the 
honorary Commissioner—Lord Strafford, 
it was said, in consequence of some evi- 
dence given before the Royal Commis- 
sion, had resigned. Was it the intention 
of the Government to fill up the vacancy 
or not? Ifso, when was it likely to be 
: done? At present, of course, there were 
only two Commissioners, although it 
might be the number was quite sufficient 
for the work that had to be done. 

Tue FIRST LORD or trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, it was the intention 
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ment if a suitable person could be found ; 
but it was purely honorary, and involved 
cunthinstie responsibility and labour. 
The hon. and gallant Member would 
understand, therefore, that it was a 
matter of some difficulty to find a person 
qualified to hold the position. He heard 
with great interest the observations of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Hoxton Division of Shoreditch (Mr. 
James Stuart), and he could assure him 
they would receive careful attention 
from the Government. He had also 
listened with considerable interest to the 
observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Berwickshire (Mr. 
Marjoribanks), and if he would furnish 
the Government with the details which 
he had stated to the House, they should 
be carefully inquired into, and steps 
taken to prevent a repetition of the 
matters complained of. The Commis- 
sioners discharged their duties under an 
Act of Parliament, and, although mis- 
takes were sometimes made, and singular 
questions asked by the Examiners, he 
could tell the hon. Member for the 
Hoxton Division of Shoreditch every 
matter was carefully sifted. They felt 
that that was a question which deserved 
consideration and examination ; but, at 
the same time, he would ask the House 
of Commons not to interfere too strongly 
with a Committee which had hitherto 
discharged its duty with great sense of 
responsibility to the public, which was 
established by Act of Parliament, and 
with which it would not be desirable 
that the Executive Government of the 
country should interfere. Ifthe Exeou- 
tive Government did interfere too fre- 
quently with a Body which ought to be, 
as nearly as possible, independent, it 
would do a great deal of harm. 

Stir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, he desired to say one 
word with reference to the criticism of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Shoreditch Division of Hoxton as to the 
appointment of Gentlemen upon the 
Oivil Serviee Commission. The hon. 
Gentleman complained that the last 
appointment to the Civil Service Com- 
mission was of a Gentleman who had 
not been distinguished in any way as a 
mathematician, and that there was no 
mathematician at present amongst the 
Members of the Commission. The hon. 
Member had gone on to imply some- 
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how that to that fact was to be attri- 
buted those remarkable and deplorable 
mistakes which had taken place in the 
mathematical papers to which the atten- 
tion of the Committee had been drawn 
that night. How on earth could the 
constitution of the Commission bear upon 
a mistake made in the papers of the 
Mathematical Examiner at Sandhurst ? 
He (Sir Roper Lethbridge) himself had 
been a University Examiner for many 
years. He had also examined for the 
Army and for the Civil Service, and was, 
therefore, pry oye? acquainted with 
J 
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the details of the subject, and he could 
say, without fear of contradiction, that 
the mistakes to which attention had been 
drawn were simply the fault of the Ex- 
aminers, and were in no way due to the 
system of examination or the method of 
control exercised over the Examiners. 
It was most unfortunate that such errors 
should creep into the questions, and, for 
his own part, he could not understand 
how papers containing such errors were 
ever allowed to be distributed to the 
candidates. It had always been his 
endeavour, wherever he had been ex- 
amining, most carefully to look through 
the printed papers of questions before 
any copy was given forth. That pre- 
caution evidently had not been token 
by the Examiners in the cases re- 
ferred to, and he thought that those 
persons deserved severe censure for 
their neglect. The painful result of 
the error had been clearly described 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Oraig-Sellar), who first spoke 
on this question; but he (Sir Roper 
Lethbridge) would add another point 
for the consideration of the Committee. 
It would be in the power of any one of 
the candidates who failed in these 
papers, to say that his failure was due 
to the fault not of himself, but of the 
Examiner, and of the system of exami- 
nation. Now, that was a very serious 
matter when they considered how 
entirely our system of appointment to 
the Army and the Civil Service and 
other Public Departments depended on 
the examination. He would, therefore, 
venture to repeat that it was on the Ex- 
aminers that the fault lay, and that they 
should be visited with censure; and 
that it was not the fault of the Commis- 
sioners. Therefore, he would pass the 
Vote, and would appeal to hon. Gentle- 
men opposite not to cast blame on the 
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Commissioners, with whom it obviously 
did not lie. 

Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR said, that with 
reference to the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman who had preceded him, it 
should be stated that the Oommittee could 
not hold the Examiners responsible. It 
could only hold the Commission respon- 
sible, and it was for that reason that he 
had moved the reduction of the Vote. 
He could not help feeling regret that 
the assurances of the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury were not 
of a more substantial character, and that 
there had been no reference made by 
him, or by the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, to the 
suggestion of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Majoribanks) that the Commission 
should be inquired into by a Committee 
of the House. The Commission had 
now been in existence some years, and 
it could not but be beneficial to have 
an inquiry into its operations, say next 
year. The Committee at least got a 
promise from the Government, that the 
different points raised in the discussion 
—the specific complaints made—would 
becarefully investigated ; and the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury had promised them 
that, in future, the examinations would 
be more carefully conducted than they 
had been hitherto. In view of these 
promises, and, finally, as he had re- 
ceived an assurance that the cases of the 
eandidates who had gone up to the 
Sandhurst Examination from a distance, 
and who, through an error in the exami- 
nation paper, had been obliged, after 
their return home, to go back for a new 
examination, would be especially in- 
quired into with a view to the expenses 
to which their parents had been put 
being refunded, he thought he might 
ask the Committee to allow him to with- 
draw the Amendment. He hoped he 
should be allowed, later in the Session, 
to put a Question to the Secretary to the 
Treasury as to the manner in which the 
undertakings of the Government had 
been, or were being, fulfilled. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, he should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, when this question 
was inquired into, the Government 
would not consider the propriety of 
laying down some conditions as to regu- 
larity of attendance at the Offices of 
the Ceanaledion to be required of future 
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Commissioners? Olearly, it was unde- 
sirable to have mere figureheads on such 
a Comuission as this. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, when it 
became necessary to make any new ap- 
pointment, they sought to obtain the 
services of Gentlemen, both competent 
to perform the duties and capable of 
giving attention to the duties. The 
hon. Gentleman might rest assured that 
no one would be appointed to the Com- 
mission who was not thoroughly pre- 

ared to perform the duties. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he was 
astonished to hear the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Partick Division of 
Lanarkshire express the satisfaction he 
did at the promises of the Government. 
As to what had fallen from the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson), it 
could not be denied that these young 
men had not only suffered mental tor- 
ture, but had been put to a certain 
amount’ of pecuniary loss, through the 
negligence of certain officials in the em- 
ployment of the Commission. Whether 
the fault lay with the Examiners or the 
Civil Service Commissioners, he did not 
think mattered very much. Even if the 
fault lay with the Examiners, they were 
in the employment of the Commissioners, 
and the Commissioners must be held 
responsible for the faults of their ser- 
vants, just as masters were held respon- 
sible for the faults of their employés in 
the ordinary businesses of the country. 
But the question which arose in this case 
was a much larger one than that of mere 
an a4 loss. The circumstances which 

ad been brought to light that evening 
were simply the culminating absurdity 
of a very stupid and faulty system. It 
was ridiculous to suppose that a per- 
son’s capacity for performing clerical 
work in a Public Department could be 
properly tested by requiring him to give 
satisfactory answers to certain abstruse 
mathematical questions, or by his capa- 
city for turning English into French, or 
his knowledge of history. A more 
rational system of examination was 
required. And the Examiners too fre- 
quently made bad worse by adopting 
* the eystem of endeavouring to find out 
not so much what young men knew as 
what they did not know, and by setting 
traps and tricks which required some 
acuteness and knowledge to penetrate. 
He only hoped that what had taken 
place that night would induce the Go- 
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vernment to give an undertaking to in- 
— the whole system of Civil Ser- 
vice Examinations. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, he desired, before the Vote 
was taken, to ask the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury to kindly 
explain the last item in it— Bonuses 
and Gratuities to Copyists.” The item 
had increased since last year from 
£6,000 to £10,000. These bonuses were 
given under a Treasury Minute to cer- 
tain copyists throughout the Civil Ser- 
vice. The amount of the gratuities was 
very small, representing only somethin 
like 6d. a-week for men who had serv 
over 12 years. The addition which was 
involved to the salaries of the men did 
not give them anything like a reason- 
able amount of pay for the work they 
were set to do. Many hon. Members 
would be considerably startled if they 
knew what were the class of men who 
had todo with many of the papers which 
they themselves filled up. In Somerset 
House, where the declarations with re- 
gard to the Incon.e Tax of the largest 
firms in the country were sent, men 
very low down in the Civil Service 
became familiar with the Returns made 
by Members of that House—Returns dis- 
playing the whole of their private pecu- 
niary affairs. Men who were paid at the 
rate of 10d. an hour possessed informa- 
tion and dealt with papers which persons 
unacquainted with these matters would 
very properly expect only those having 
immediate relations with Secretaries of 
State were in possession of. He re- 
gretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chairman on Civil Service Estab- 
lishments was not in the House, because 
he had accompanied him (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) to one of the large Depart- 
ments where a number of copyists were 
employed. This was what they found. 
In one Department, where many men 
had, apparently, very little work to do, 
though they were receiving many hun- 
dreds of pounds a-year, they found one 
copyist in receipt of 10d. an hour who 
had for eight successive years been in 
possession of a confidential register, in 
which he had, with his own hand, noted 
down a précis of all the correspondence 
and information in the possession of the 
Secretary of State with regard to the 
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advance of the Russians in Central Asia. 
There were important secret adminis- 
trative and military papers all handed 
to this unfortunate copyist, who, slave 
as he might, had absolutely no title to 
pension, and only a miserable allowance 
of leave—who was only one of the waifs 
and strays of the Office, except for his 
ability and integrity, which singled him 
out for speedy recognition in the Office. 
There were men not worth one-half so 
much as this man, who were receiving 
many hundreds of pounds a-year. In 
another room men were at work, and 
of these one only was a clerk upon the 
Establishment ; all were engaged upon 
absolutely the same work, but the Estab- 
lishment clerk received more pay for 
himself than the four others received 
altogether; he also had two months’ 
leave of absence, the others had that 
period of holidays altogether; he was 
entitled to a handsome pension, they 
could claim no pension at all. Copyists 
were set to do work the value of which, 
when performed by others, was recog- 
nized and fairly paid for. Because a man 
was trustworthy, and had shown himself 
capable, he was compelled to do this 
work from fear of being turned out from 
his means of livelihood. Such men dared 
not refuse work, although they knew that 
in others payment for the same work 
was reckoned by hundreds of pounds. 
If they refused they must go. It was 
held out to them, when they undertook 
work at the lower rate of payment, that 
their work was of merely a mechanical 
nature; but faith was broken with them, 
and they were set to work which, in 
others, was paid for at the rate of ten 
times the remuneration they received. 
The amount of bonuses had been raised 
from £6,000 to £10,000, and he would 
be glad if the Secretary to the Treasury 
would say what that increase meant. 
Was it due to alterations by the scheme 
proposed two years ago, when the hon. 
Gentleman admitted the matter required 
looking into, and promised to inform 
him of the result, though he had never 
heard of it? He would now ask what 
the policy of the Treasury was as re- 
garded these a generally, how 
many were in the Service, and what 
would be their future terms of employ- 
ment ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he thought the 
hon. Member in his speech, as on a 
former occasion, had misapprehended 
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altogether what had been done. The 
hon. Member had spoken again of the 
bonus given to copyists as equivalent 
to 6d. a-week, and for that bonus they 
were required to do important work. 
If he (Mr. Jackson) rightly gathered the 
drift of the hon. Member’s remarks, he 
was under the impression the bonus to 
eopyists was 6d. a-week. If that was 
so, he (Mr. Jackson) was glad to be 
able to clear away the misapprehention. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONN( R: No; I 
said at the rate of 6d. a-week. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that was very 
nearly saying the same thing. But he 
could explain in a moment the reason 
why the sum had been increased for 
bonuses and gratuities. It was due to 
two causes. Under the system by which 
bonuses were given to copyists who had 
served 12 years, the bonuses were cumu- 
lative, so that a man who was entitled 
to 6d. a-week in the first year, got 1s. 
a-week in the second year, 1s. 6d. in the 
third year, and so he went on. That 
accounted for part of the increase. The 
other portion was due to gratuities, 
though, on the whole, he believed these 
were showing rather a tendency to 
diminish than to increase. The amount 
paid, he believed, in gratuities since the 
date of the Treasury Minute, since 
March 31st last, was £6,638, and the 
total extra charge since December, 1886, 
to March 31 was £12,335. On the whole, 
he believed that the case of the copyists 
had been fairly met. He did not, for a 
moment, desire to say anything to create 
an mpenes that it had been liberally 
met; but he would point out that there 
was a little misconception as to the 
amount that copyists earned. It was 
frequently said in the House that they 
worked for 10d. an hour; but the Com- 
mittee should understand that although 
it might be true to say that their rate 
of pay was at 10d. an hour, it must not 
be supposed that that sum was the 
whole of the money they received, be- 
cause a considerable number of these 
copyists were engaged upon piecework, 
and some of them were receiving, he 
was glad to say, considerably more than 
what 10d. an hour for an ordinary work- 
ing day of eight hours would represent. 
He had had an investigation made, and 
he found, when he came to inquire into 
the facts, that really their position was 
not quite so bad as it was sometimes 
said to be. He found the amounts they 
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had been receiving ranged from £80 to 
£200 a-year, and one curious fact was 
brought to notice, that when a copyist 
was on one occasion selected for pro- 
motion from that class—that of a Lower 
Division clerk—he declined the promo- 
tion, because it would involve a loss in 
his earnings. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Be- 
cause he would be placed at the very 
bottom of the class. 

Mr. JACKSON: Because, naturally, 
he would be required to comply with 
the rules of the Service, and must 
begin at the bottom of the class. Ob- 
viously, it would be unfair to sanction 
the transfer of a man who had not 
passed an examination, and put him 
over the heads of those who had, and 
who had worked for a number of years 
in the lower grades. But he hoped the 
Committee would now allow the Vote to 
be taken. He thought he was justified 
in saying he was not putting it too 
strongly when he said he believed the 
copyists contained among them a great 
number of men who did very good work, 
who made excellent public servants, 
and of whom he wished to speak in the 
highest terms, and though they were 
not too highly paid, he believed their 
case had been fairly met. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR asked, 
how many were in the Service ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, about 1,200. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: £10,000 
among 1,200 ? 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £6,210, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1889, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the 
Land Commissioners for England, and for de- 
fraying the repayable Expenses to be incurred 
in matters of Inclosure and Land Improve- 
ment, and under ‘The Extraordinary Tithe 
Redemption Act, 1886.’ ”’ 


Mr. HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he did not quite 
understand the accounts given which 
went to show the general expenses of 
the Commission, and the estimated 
amounts received back again; but he 
thought there would be no difference of 
opinion that this Land Commission 
ought not to cost the general taxpayer 
of the country a penny. The Commis- 
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sioners carried on a business which was 
practically for the benefit of landowners 
only; they conducted exchanges prin- 
cipally, and a variety of other con- 
veyancing work; and he maintained 
that they should charge fees on such a 
scale as would make the Office self-sup- 
porting. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Jackson) could say how the figures 
worked out; it seemed to him that the 
cost to the country was £10,000 a- 
year? 

Tae SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he thought the calculation of the right 
hon. Gentleman was correct. The ex- 
penses repayable were rather larger last 
year and this year, in consequence of 
the larger amount of work done in con- 
nection with the Act passed in 1886 with 
regard to the Extraordinary Tithe re- 
demption. Of course the Commissioners 
were very anxious that the wofk should 
be done as promptly as possible, and, 
therefore, the amount expected to come 
in course of payment this year was 
larger than the amount usually ex- 
pended, and included a portion of the 
expenditure for last year. It might be 
said that the net cost was about 
£11,000. He did not consider that his 
right hon. Friend held similar views in 
regard to this Commission to those he had 
expressed in reference to the Charity 
Commission. He had not neglected in- 
quiring as to whether, by increase of 
fees or additional charges, this Land 
Commission might be made entirely 
self-supporting; and was not without 
hope that something might be done in 
that direction. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, it was obvious that the Commis- 
sion eould be made self-supporting by 
its fees; it was merely a business ar- 
rangement to make the fees cover the 
whole expenditure. It was a Depart- 
ment conducted for the benefit of the 
landowners; and why were those who 
were not landowners to pay a share of 
the expenses? Let those pay the ex- 

enses who derived benefit from the 

epartment, and if nobody derived any 
benefit, let the Department be done 
away with; but in the name of good- 
ness do not put upon the general public 
a charge for the benefit of one particular 
class who were supposed to be richer 
than others. There was not even so 
much ground for consenting to the 
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charge as there was in the case of the 
Charity Commission. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked, what amount of these 
expenses described as repayable had 
actually been repaid? because for the 
first year, at any rate, no repayments 
whatsoever were secured, and this fact 
came out before the Public Accounts 
Committee. Whether any had been 
paid since, he did not know; but pos- 
sibly the Secretary to the Treasury 
could say what was the total expendi- 
ture under this head, and what amount 
had been paid. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he had not got 
the figures; but he would furnish the 
hon. Member with the information. He 
explained that the matter had been 
rather delayed in consequence of the 
necessity of taking what was known as 
a ‘‘ test’’ case which should govern the 
whole of the cases. 

Dr. TANNER (Oork Co., Mid) rose 
to speak; but—— 

It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


BANN DRAINAGE BILL.—[Bux1 312.) 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland.) 

ADJOURNED DEBATE ON APPOINTMENT OF 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be further adjourned 
till Monday.” 


THe LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, he 
wished to submit a question to the 
Speaker on a point of Order. He gave 

otice last night, by speech and writing, 
that on the next occasion of this Bill 
coming before the House he should 
move that, in consequence of the exclu- 
sion of Irish Representatives from the 
debate on the second reading, the House 
declined to proceed further with the 
measure. That Notice had not appeared 
on the Paper; and the question he had 
to ask was, as the Speaker had been 
good enough to say earlier in the Sit- 
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ting, that Irish Members would have 
full opportunity of debate on a subse- 
quent stage of the Bill, in what form 
could their objections be raised, if not 
pertinent to the Motion for reference to 
a Select Oommittee ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion before 
the House in regard to the Bill is, that 
it be referred to a Select Committee, 
and the Notice of the hon. Member is 
nut relevant to that Motion. 

Mr. SEXTON : If that is so, and the 
only question to be debated is the con- 
stitution of the Committee, then in view 
of your announcement that Irish Mem- 
bers would have full opportunity to 
debate the Bill, I would ask you, Sir, 
in what manner that debate can be 
raised ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the Report 
stage of the Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON : After it comes back 
from Committee ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: After it comes back 
from Committee. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): The 
Bill goes to a Select Committee; will it 
not then be considered in Committee by 
the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : It must come before 
the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


UNIVERSITIES (SOOTLAND) BILL 
[Lords}—[Bixt 318.) 


(The Lord Advocate.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
some Member of the Government to say 
what was proposed to be done with this 
Bill; if it was to be proceeded with, or 
what day it was to be taken, and whe- 
ther the Bill should not appear on the 
Paper, except on the day when it was 
really intended to proceed with it ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he thought the hon. Member must see 
that it would be obviously impossible 
to say now, or long before hand, 
when the Bill would be taken. The 
Business of the House had to be ar- 
ranged and governed by circumstances 
that arose day byday. But if the hon. 
Member would ask the First Lord, his 
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right hon. Friend would give all the 
information at his disposal. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


QUESTION. 
——9——— 
CROWN LAND REVENUE OF WALES. 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, If 
he would consent to an Address for a 
Return showing the produce of the 
Crown Land Revenue of Wales from 
the year 1836 to the present, in the 
form set out in his Notice ? 

Tue SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he was afraid he could not do so; it 
would involve a great deal of labour, 
and he failed to see the value of the 
Return when produced. 


MOTIONS. 
pW ain 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT, 1882 (CULLEN TRUST). 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, the House had become 
somewhat out of training for late hours, 
and he felt that some apology was due 
from him for introducing that subject ; 
but he hoped the discussion might not 
occupy much time. Scotch Members, at 
any rate, would feel that though the 
question in itself might be a small one, 
it was part of a question that was ex- 
citing much public attention—the action 
of the Commissioners in interfering 
with existing arrangements which had 
been found to work extremely well. 
There was no need for him to say much 
upon the general principle of the Act of 
1882 ; that point had been well urged by 
the hon. Member for Roxburgh (Mr. A. 
R. D. Elliot) in relation to a kindred 
subject on the previous night. He had 
nothing to say against the Commis- 
sioners; they were able and patriotic 
men who did a great deal of hard and 
laborious work without fee or reward. 
* The right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate, however, seemed to think that be- 
cause the Commission was appointed by 
Act of Parliament, they occupied a sort 
of angelic position, and it was not in 
the power of the House to alter or 
question their actions. That was not 
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the general view in the country, nor 
could he (Dr. Farquharson) accept the 
judgment of the Commissioners as in- 
fallible, and the very fact that the pro- 
cedure under the Act required that their 
proposals should lie before the House 
for consideration justified him in chal- 
lenging the scheme. Avoiding any 
great detail, it was sufficient to say that 
the present scheme had relation to a 
part of the country in the constituency 
he had the honour to represent, and it 
had to do with an old trust left by Lord 
Cullen two centuries ago, for the benefit 
of the education of the poor in the parish 
of Monymusk, and the money was applied 
in virtue of a scheme framed in 1825 by 
the Court of Session, so that there was 
nothing antique or archaic in the way 
the trust was applied in carrying out the 
idéa of the founder. A school was carried 
on on the North side of the Don, and a 
certain number of poor children received 
education, the fees being paid out of the 
trust. There was nothing in the way of 
doles in this case, nothing spent for 
maintenance or clothing; it was abso- 
lutely an educational endowment. The 
new scheme of the Commissioners was, 
that of the £90 a-year, the income of the 
trust, £25 only should be devoted to 
paying for elementary education, that 
£20 should go to the establishment of 
four bursaries, and the remainder to the 
general purposes of the school. What 
the people wanted was that instead of 
four bursaries there should be two, and 
that showed practically that the people 
of the parish, as might be expected of 
Scotchmen, and especially Aberdonians, 
men quite alive to the importance of 
higher education and the vaiue of means 
by which the young could go from school 
to the University, but they thought that 
four bursaries was too large a proportion 
from this small endowment. They 
wished to have two bursaries, and fur- 
ther they desired to have it distinctly 
laid down that the bursaries should ap- 
ply only to the parish, for they feared 
that the educational advantages might 
be secured by persons outside the parish. 
To secure the advautage of higher edu- 
cation upon a good groundwork of 
primary oducation, they wanted a sum 
devoted to the payment of pupil teachers, 
so that the head master might be set 
free for the higher education he would 
like to earry on, and they also wanted to 
erect a new school in a different part of 
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the parish, where the population had in- 
creased in consequence of certain quarry 
works being carried on. Of course, it 
would be said that that would have the 
effect of saving the rates; but he was 
bound to say he did not see why the 
rates should not be saved. He thought 
the arrangement the school board wished 
and the people wanted, which carried 
out the wish of the pious Founder, and, 
at the same time, duly recognized the 
importance of having higher education 
and bursaries, to enable boys to climb 
from school to the University, might 
well be granted. A letter from Mr. 
Grant, an excellent constituent of his, 
put the case clearly. He said the in- 
habitants of the parish were mostly 
labourers and crofters ; there were very 
few large farmers, and the trust had 
been a great boon to them, as at present 
administered, enabling them to get 
through the trying times for agriculture ; 
but the new scheme would be an ad- 
ditional burden laid on the rates which 
an agricultural district was not able to 


bear. Anyone who knew the condition 
of the agricultural districts in the North 
would admit the force of this. Further, 


his correspondent went on to express the 
opinion that the diversion of a large por- 
tion of the fund to the purposes of higher 
education was not in accordance with 
the wishes of the testator, who intended 
to confine the application of the fund to 
the parish r. Without trepassing 
further on the time of the House, he 
thought he had shown grounds for 
modifying, if not altogether rejecting, 
the scheme of the Commissioners. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her ag | to withhold 
Her consent from the scheme for the Manage- 
ment of the Endowments in the Parish of 
Monymusk, in the County of Aberdeen, known 
as the Cullen Trust, approved by the Scottish 
Education Department, now lying upon the 
Table of the House.” —( Dr. Farquharson.) 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh end St. 
Andrew’s Universities) said, this was 
another of those schemes similar in some 
respects to that which had occupied the 
attention of the House last night, and it 
occurred to him, as he was sure it would 
to other Members of the House who 
considered the matter dispassionately, 
that it was not in the least surprising 
that in this, and in a large number of 
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similar cases of small trusts, when the 
Commissioners came to revise the a 
plication of the funds, whatever they did 
must, to a certain extent, be unpleasant 
to some people in the parish where the 
endowment was situated, and must, to a 
certain extent, tread on the toesof people 
a little sensitive on the subject. This 
was inevitable, and it was therefore not 
unreasonable, from their point of view, 
that these people should find means to 
t their objections expressed in that 
ouse, and should endeavour to get the 
scheme altered to meet their views. But if 
that course were generally followed, it 
would probably result in two Bodies 
coming to the House for judgment—the 
Commissioners appointed under Act of 
Parliament, and theself-established Com- 
missioners of the locality. Now, he asked 
hon. Members to consider whether it 
was possible for the House to go into the 
details to enable it to come to a sound 
decision between these two parties ? 
The Commissioners were in an inde- 
pendent position for making full inquiry, 
for hearing all sides of the question, and 
deciding as they thought best, and cer- 
tainly without any bias whatever in 
favour of one view, or necessarily an- 
tagonistic to the views of others. In 
the present instance, the amount of the 
income of the trust was £94 a-year, and 
the endowment was about 200 years old. 
As the hon. Member (Dr. Farquharson) 
said, there was a re-arrangement, in 
1825, by the Court of Session ; but the 
whole educational arrangements for 
primary education in Scotland had com- 
pletely changed since the scheme was 
arranged in 1825. It was now estab- 
lished, as part of the duty of the rate- 
payers all over the country, to provide 
education for the community, on the 
footing that expenses not met by the 
payment of fees should fall upon the 
rates. Hitherto, a considerable part of 
the expenditure for education in this 
parish had been paid out of the trust, 
and it had not been thought desirable 
to eontinue that state of things. He 
thought he was right in saying that 
there was a little want of logic in stating 
that because hitherto a distriet had been 
exempt from the burden it should con- 
tinue to be exempt from a burden that 
had been shared by all their neighbours 
ever since the passing of the Education 
Act. Sir William Grant, in reference 
to the scheme, said his tenants would 
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have to a charge from which his 
ancestor capetathy desired to free them. 
But he (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) had 
a higher ovinion of the intention of 
his (Sir William Grant’s) ancestor than 
that. The intention was to provide 
for the education of poor children 
by the payment of fees under a state 
of things totally different to that of 
the present day, which required an 
entirely different treatment. The Com- 
missioners proposed to devote £25 to 
the payment of the fees for poor chil- 
dren; and as the population was not 
large, this was in proportion a consider- 
able sum, and to that extent there 
was necessarily a saving of the rates. 
| Dr. Farqunarson: Only after com- 
petition.] He was not speaking of 
details, but referring to the allocation of 
money saving the rates. Then £20 
were given for small bursaries for poor 
childen, one higher bursary was estab- 
lished, and the rest was given to the 
school board to help the general work 
of school improvement. All these things 
would benefit the community. It was 
all very well to say only a certain por- 
tion of the population would get the 
benefit of the bursaries; but surely the 
benefit of all classesshould be considered. 
The hon. Member had himself shown 
that it was not at all to the general 
scope of the scheme that objection was 
taken, but rather to the number of bur- 
saries. But was that a matter for the 
House to dispose of when it had no 
opportunity of inquiring into details? 
If that was a matter that could not be 
entrusted to the Commissioners, then the 
Act of 1882 could not be administered 
atall. After consideration of all details 
and objections that could be urged, the 
Commissioners had, upon their respon- 
sibility, arrived at a decision which the 
House should not, in a more or less hap- 
hazard fashion, override. Only one other 
point required attention, and that was 
the claim that a portion of the fund 
should be applied to the establishment 
of a school at a place at a considerable 
distance from that the testator desired 
to benefit. It was not a residential part, 
-but quarries were being worked, a valu- 
able industry was being vigorously and 
successfully carried on, and many hands 
were employed. But if this venture was 
producing successful results in dividends 
to shareholders, and work to the labour- 
ing population, he did not see why the 
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endowment should be drawn upon to 
secure educational advan which the 
district might well provide for itself. But 
he thought the House would not be dis- 
posed to enter upon the details in refer- 
ence to the scheme, but would trust the 
decision of the Commissioners, seeing 
that nothing had been shown to justify 
an alteration of that decision. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, it was certainly a new experience 
to find himself in o ition to his hon. 
Colleague. It wonlinet be denied that 
he had some claim to express an opi- 
nion, as he had given to the subject 
of these bequests considerable attention 
during the last 20 years, and he took 
the opportunity of entering his protest 
against the sentiment expressed on those 
Benches last night, that those who 
favoured the schemes of the Endow- 
ment Commissioners were endeavouring 
to deprive the poor of their patrimony. 
That accusation could not fairly be 
levelled against him. He contended, 
when he was accused of taking the fund 
from the poor, when the fund was 
diverted from elementary education, or 
eleemosynary purposes, that the objevt 
was in quite the opposite direction. 
What he desired in regard to these 
bequests was to apply them to the bene- 
fit of the poor in circumstances when nu 
other fund came totheiraid. Provision 
had been made by the Poor Law for the 
maintenance of the poor, and by the 
Education Act for elementary education ; 
but there was no provision for the poor 
in respect to secondary or higher educa- 
tion, and the object of the Endowment 
Commissioners had been throughout 
Scotland to give poor children the op- 
portunity of securing, by their own 
efforts, a higher education. He had no 
objection to any amount of restriction, 
and he understood such restrictions 
were embodied in the present scheme— 
to the effect that thissecondary education 
should only be given to the poor who had 
no means but by these bequests of receiv- 
ing that higher education. He thought 
there was a disposition on both sides, 
because the Charity Commissioners in 
England had not, in the opinion of 
many, used the funds under their eon- 
trol as they ought to have used them, 
to visit the sins of this Commission upon 
the Endowment Oommissioners of Scot- 
land. He had little in common with 
the Nobleman who was Chairman of 
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this Commission ; he was an opponent in 
politics, and geverally they found them- 
selves of different opinions. But, al- 
though that was the case, he was bound 
to say that Lord Balfour, and the other 
Commissioners, had entered upon their 
work in the most liberal spirit, and had 
certainly, so far as he was able to judge, 
given earnest attention to the various 
endowments with which they had dealt 
in a fair-minded manner, without regard 
to Party, and eertainly in harmony with 
modern ideas. His hon. Friend had re- 
ferred to what happened in 1825; but 
his hon. Friend would not contend that 
the circumstances of even such an intel- 
ligent county as Aberdeen had not 
greatly changed since then. He would 
appeal to his hon. Friend not to press this 
matter to a Division. He would under- 
stand that the House had no power to 
alter the scheme, only the power to re- 
ject it by means of an Address. 
present, there was a_ constitution 
whereby the fund was administered by 
the heritors and two parish ministers ; 
and surely his hon. Friend did not 
object to the addition of two members of 
the school board popularly elected ? At 
present, the school was conducted on the 
footing of no Government grant ; but if 
the scheme was carried out, a sum 
would be raised for the parish equal to 
two-thirds of the Endowment by Go- 
vernment grant, and the sehool would be 
managed equally in the interest of the 
poor, with the advantage of Government 
inspection and grant. Under the cir- 
cumstances, his hon. Friend would do 
well not to press the Motion. It would be 
quite impossible, as the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate said, to frame a 
scheme that would be in harmony with 
the views of the whole of the com- 
munity; but he would remind the House 
that the trustees of this endowment had 
the opportunity of proposing a scheme 
themselves, and it was quite within 
their power to urge their objections to 
the scheme of the Commissioners upon 
the Education Department. They had 
that opportunity, and failed to appear 
before the Education Department with 
a better scheme, and it was unfortunate 
that they should only now offer oppo- 
sition. He submitted that it would be 
better if this scheme did not work out 
so well as was desired, to take the op- 
portunity of getting it amended; but 
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meantime he could see no grounds for 
rejecting the proposed scheme. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) 
said, he hoped his hon. Friend (Dr. 
Farquharson) would press his Motion 
to a Division. Nothing said by the 
hon. Member for East Aberdeen (Mr. 
Esslemont) induced him to alter his 
opinion that the poor, who were the 
beneficiaries of the trust, would suffer 
ty the Proposed change. The hon. 

ember said it was not in the power of 
the House to modify the scheme, but 
only to reject it; but this was not cor- 
rect, because, under the Act, it was 
competent for the House to address the 
Crown in favour of consent being with- 
held to any part of a scheme, and so 
the House had a power to modify any 
such proposal. He also protested most 
strongly against the argument of the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate, 
that it was not in the power of the 
House to thoroughly investigate these 
schemes. If that were so, what was 
the object of the scheme being laid 
before the House? It was the duty of 
the House to go into these schemes, 
and he regretted that there was no 
better method than by raising a dis- 
cussion at a late hour. It had been 
said by the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate, and by the hon. Member for 
East Aberdeen, that the whole cireum- 
stances were changed, and that the 
poor were provided with educational 
and other advantages from the rates ; 
and, therefore, the poor were no longer 
entitled to the fund left for their sup- 

ort. That was a faulty argument. 
ecause persons without means alto- 
gether had a right to support from the 
rates did not give any moral title to 
those who wished to take away property 
left in trust for a certain purpose, purely 
on the ground that if it was so taken 
away for some other good object the 
beneficiaries would not be left destitute, 
seeing that they could get support from 
the rates. Men liked to be provided for 
from their own means, and it was unfair 
and unjust to take away those means, 
on the ground that the law had made 
provision for them from the pockets of 
others. He ho his hon. Friend 
would go to a Division, and receive the 
support of a large number of Members. 
rn. J, A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow 
and Aberdeen Universities) said, he 
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wished to state exactly what the con- 
dition of things at present was, and 
what it would be under the new 
scheme. The greater part, almost the 
whole, of this endowment had been 
applied to the maintenance of a small 
school in Monymusk, attended by about 
50 children. The school had never been 
under Government inspection, and had, 
therefore, never enjoyed the benefit of 
the Government grant; the endowment 
had simply been relieving the rates to 
the extent of educating some 50 children. 
What was proposed was that the school 
should be handed over to the school 
board of Monymusk, provided the board 
undertook to carry it on, making 
arrangements, if necessary, with the 
board of an adjoining parish a portion 
of which was served bythe school. Part 
of the fund was to be applied to free 
scholarships—that was to say, the pay- 
ment of school fees; small bursaries, 
three in number, and one higher bur- 
sary were to be established; and the 
balance was to be handed over to the 
school board of Monymusk for the im- 
provement of the school, but so as not 
to interfere with the obligations of the 
board under the Education Act. The 
assistance that would be given would 
not be for such expenditure as under 
the Act the school board would rea- 
sonably be required to incur—the en- 
dowment would not be applied in suck 
a& way as {to serve in lieu of the 
ordinary school rate—so that the poor 
would have the full benefit of ii, as 
something in addition to what was pro- 
vided by law. With regard to the free 
scholarships and the bursaries, they 
were all confined to children whose 
parents or guardians were in such 
circumstances as to require assistance 
for the education of the children under 
their charge. None others would re- 
ceive that assistance. That being so, 
he hoped the House would see that it 
was not a scheme really open to such 
charges as had been brought against it 
by the hon. Member for West Aberdeen- 
shire. In fact, the chief point of differ- 
ence between the hon. Member and the 


* Commissionersseemed to be that while he 


thought two bursaries would be enough 
they thought there should be four. 
Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 54; Noes 
96: Majority 42.—(Div. List, No. 233.) 
Mr. J. A. Campbell 
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ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That this House do now adjourn.” 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) said, he wished to 
say one word with regard to an 
appeal which was made to him by the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) the 
other day. The right hon. Gentleman 
had asked him to use his influence to 
prevent the assembling of people in Tra- 
falgar Square. He had not, at thetime, 
been able to respond to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s appeal, because he saw 
no chance of any efforts he made in that 
direction proving successful ; but he saw 
now that the Bow Street Magistrate had 
consented to state a case for the opinion 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench, which 
would raise the question of the right of 
public meeting in Trafalgar Square, 
That being so, he would do all in his 
power to prevent people assembling in 
Trafalgar Square whilst the cases were 
sub judice. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
Ta—E HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, that 
if he might be allowed to say so, he 
had heard the hon. Member’s statement 
with great satisfaction. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House adjourned at five minutes 
before One o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 23rd July, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Britts — Committee — 
mpanies Clauses Consolidation Act (1845) 

Amendment (170-230). 

Third Reading—Patents, Designs, and Trade 
Marks (225) ; Solicitors (226), and passed. 

Withdrawn— Foreign Meat (206). 

Provisional Orper Brits—Second Reading— 

Local Government (No. 13) * (207). 

Report — Commons Regulation (Therfield 
Heath) * [228]. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN 1880-82.—SIR 
RICHARD CROSS (VISCOUNT CROSS). 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): I hope your 
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Lordships will allow me to make a brief 
rsonal explanation. My attention has 
called to a letter from Sir William 
Harcourt, addressed to Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, in which he quotes the fol- 
lowing passage from Mr. Forster’s Life, 
and draws an argument from the state- 
ment therein made :— 

“ At this time, it must be borne in mind, the 

Tory Party showed strong signs of a desire 
to conciliate the Irish Representatives. The 
Quarterly Review had been sneering at the 
arrests of suspects by the cartload. Sir John 
Hay had given Notice of a Motion condemnin 
the Protection Act and the suspension of tri 
by jury ; and Sir R. Cross, on the of the 
official Conservatives, had notified his intention 
to move, as an Amendment to Sir John Hay’s 
Motion, a Resolution in favour of the immediate 
release of Mr. Parnell and his fellow-Mem- 
bers. Ministers, who had been abused with 
such vehemence a few weeks before because 
they were supposed to be dealing with the Na- 
tionalist Party in Ireland with criminal lenienc: , 
now found that the Tory Party were prepared 
to attack them on the opposite ground.” 
I cannot account for the mistake, made 
either by the editor or by Mr. Forster’s 
own notes, as the Notice of Amendment 
there referred to was made by the late 
Mr. J. Kynaston Cross, then Liberal 
Member for Bolton, who was certainly 
not an official Representative of the Con- 
servative Party, and not by myself. The 
argument founded on that statement, 
therefore, falls to the ground. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND)—PURCHASE 
BY THE STATE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp GREVILLE, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, If they will 
during the Recess consider the desira- 
bility of bringing forward next Session 
a Bill for the purchase by the State of 
the Irish Railways? said: My Lords, I 
hope to awaken the attention and enlist 
the sympathy of all who in this House 
are interested in the future prosperity 
of Ireland; and in so doing I am most 
desirous, at the outset, to make it clearly 
understood that I do not approach the 
subject from any political point of view. 
As an Irish landlord, who is deeply in- 
terested in the welfare of his country, I 
am desirous, if possible, of raising this 
subject altogether out of the region of 
Party into one of national importance. 
The question of the Irish Railways has 
been the subject of Royal Commissions 
and Committees from time to time, the 
practical outcome of which has been nil. 
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It is admitted on all sides that the pre- 
sent administration of the Irish Railways 
has never been strong, efficient, or 
popular, and has no hold upon the public 
confidence. Apart from the question of 
Irish Government, which I have said I 
do not intend to discuss, there is no 
 awagone difficulty in the way of the 

tate acquisition of the Irish Railways. 
My object will be to show that Ireland 
offers a promising field for the trial of 
an experiment which has achieved so 
much success in other countries, and in 
our own Oolonies; and whatever Go- 
vernment is, or may be, responsible for 
the administration of Irish affairs, they 
could put their hands to no more hopeful 
labour than that of placing the Irish 
Railways on a basis of State ownership, 
to be managed primarily for the ad- 
vancement of national industries. The 
evidence taken by the Royal Commission 
on Irish Industries in 1886 shows that 
trade in Ireland is in a languishing— 
almost vanishing-—condition. As wit- 
ness after witness was called, it was one 
long story of over. bearing competition, 
of manufactures declining, of the absence 
of industrial activity, of enfeebled re- 
sources, and unprofitable results. It 
was a country of all others which re- 
quired a powerful stimulus of a nature 
applicable to every kind of industry. It 
is impossible for any Government to 
take all the interests of Ireland under 
its protection. Yet that is, in effect, 
what the various trade witnesses ask 
for. There is but one way in which 
they could all be helped, and that is by 
dealing with the railways. By this 
means an incentive may be given to ex- 
ertion ; and whatever elements of self- 
help exist in Ireland may be brought 
into operation and given a fair field. 
The railways are inseparably connected 
with the success or failure of all other 
industries, from agriculture downwards. 
It is just as important to deal with the 
railways as with the land, since no land 
reform will be productive unless there is 
cheap access to the market. It is, no 
doubt, very important that something 
should be done for the Irish Fisheries ; 
but no money spent in this direction can 
secure a proper return unless cheap 
means of transit are provided. The im- 
provement of the Irish harbours may 
also be a good object in itself. The har- 
bours are, however, usually useful just 
in proportion as they are connected with 
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an efficient railway system. The Royal 
Commission appointed in 1836 to con- 
sider a general system of railways for 
Ireland recommended two divisions, one 
Northern and one Southern, with certain 
trunk and branch lines. To avoid a 
partial execution of the plan it was pro- 
posed that the Government should, in 
certain events, undertake the construc- 
tion of the railways as public works. 
The Ministry adopted the view of the 
Commission, and introduced into Parlia- 
ment measures authorizing them to con- 
struct certain lines, the arrangements 
for which were to be vested in a Board 
of Works. The House of Oommons 
approved the proposals; but they were 
subsequently adandoned, with the result 
that Irish Railways were left to private 
enterprize, which, successful in England 
and Scotland, had been in Ireland a 
conspicuous failure. From the outset 
the efforts of the Irish Railway Com- 
— had to be bolstered up by State 
oans, sometimes for the purposes of 
construction, sometimes to pay off liabi- 
lities. Ever since 184z the Government 
has, in a grandmotherly way, looked 
after the Irish Railways, seeing them 
through trials of infancy, and coming to 
their relief in times of emergency. They 
are characterized by high charges, slow 
speed, insufficient accommodation, and 
poor dividends, and if Irish evi- 
dence is reliable at all they are a tax 
rather than an assistance to the Irish 
people. The administration of the 
Irish Railways is notoriously wasteful. 
According to Bradshaw's Railway Manual 
there are 303 directors, 97 secretaries, 
engineers, and managers, besides about 
60 auditors and solicitors, engaged in 
the administration or railways, the mile- 
age of which is not largely in excess of 
that of the English Great Western. Mr. 
Finlay says— 

“There would be no difficulty whatever in 
managing the whole of the railways by one 
Board of Directors, one manager, and one 
locomotive superintendent.” 

The London and North-Western Rail- 
way, the capital of which is three times 
. greater and the receipts four times 
greater than the capital and receipts of 
all the Irish Railways put together, and 
which carries three times the number 
of passengers, and nine times the ton- 
nage of minerals and merchandize, is 
managed by a Board of 30 Directors, a 
Chairman, two Deputy Ohairmen, and 
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one General Manager; the Board mest- 
ing once a-month. When English Rail- 
way Officials are asked for an explana- 
tion of the difference between English 
rates and Continental rates the invari- 
able answer is that the Oontinental 
Railways cost about two-thirds less to 
construct. But so have the Irish Rail- 
ways—in round figures, the English 
lines cost about £40,000 per mile, the 
Irish lines about £14,000 per mile. It 
is probable that agriculture, as the chief 
of the Irish industries, suffers most; but 
all industries are crushed, while no 
attempt can be made to establish any 
new industry. The railways have killed 
the milling interest. The witnesses say 
that you may count the silent mills by 
thousands. ‘The freight turns the scale 
against home produce. Upon the whole, 
it can hardly admit of doubt that the 
through rates are for the advantage of 
the Irish people. They are able to buy 
in the best market and sell to the best 
market. There has been an enormous 
development of intercourse between the 
two countries since the Traffic Con- 
ference was established. On the other 
hand, to a certain class of producers 
and traders it constitutes the same kind 
of grievance as that felt by English pro- 
ducers when foreign produce is carried 
over English lines at lower rates than 
English produce. The recognized wants 
of Ireland are—(1) A large reduction 
in rates and fares. (2) Amalgamation 
and harmonious management. (3) Ex- 
tension and eompletion of connecting 
lines. How were the wants to be sup- 
plied ? As to rates and fares, it is de- 
sirable that the local rates should be 
reduced to the level of the English 
through rates. As to amalgamation and 
harmonious management, that will neces- 
sarily follow upon State purchase. There 
will be one Board of Management and 
one set of officials. As to extensions 
and completion of connections, no doubt 
the Government who take this great 
subject in hand will have the best advice 
as to the best means of developing the 
present railway system. According to 
the plan which I have described, I esti- 
mate that there will be a profit to the 
Government in the 11th year of £50,000 
and in the 13th year of £90,000. I 
have brought this matter before the 
House in the hope that the Government 
may see their way to deal in some way, 
if not by State purchase, with the ques- 
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tion ; because, unless something is done 
to 5 oe the position of Irish Rail- 
ways, I fear that, unfortunately situated 
as the country is at present, its material 
condition will become a good deal worse. 
I hope the Government will give a 
favourable consideration to the subject. 
Taz LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Cavocan) said, he feared their Lord- 
ships would be somewhat weary of the 
answers which it was his duty to give 
to those noble Lords who from time to 
time invited the Government to take im- 
mediate steps in accordance with the 
recommendations contained in the Re- 
rt of the Royal Commission on Irish 
ndustry. With regard to the question 
of railways, he was afraid it was un- 
doubtedly true that the condition and 
management of railway communication 
in Ireland could hardly be said to be in 
a satisfactory state; but he could not at 
present say more than that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had on more than 
one ocoasion intimated their intention 
of dealing, at no distant date, with the 
whole question of the interests of Ire- 
land. The pene matter brought 
forward by the noble Lord had already 
engaged, and was now engaging, the 
attention of the Government, and it 
would be prem ‘ure in him to say any- 
thing more on i. present occasion. 


FOREIGN MEAT BILL.—(No. 206.) 
(The Lord Lamintgon.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, ‘ 
Lorp LAMINGTON, in meving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, re- 
marked that when foreign meat was first 
introduced in this country people were 
wont to buy it at the rate of 3d. or 4d. per 
lb., but that was now entirely changed. 
This meat was bought by the different 
meat dealers, but he had never seen 
that it was announced in any sho 
‘‘ Foreign meat sold here.’ The effect 
was that British meat was reduced in 
price, and that foreign meat was reised 
to the level of price of home-grown 
meat, both kinds being sold at a uni- 
form rate of 8d. or 9d. per lb. Now, 
the Bili he submitted to the House was 
of the very simplest character, and it 
proposed that any person who should 
sell or expose for sale, either wholesale 
or retail, any foreign meat should ex- 
hibit a notice to that effect in a con- 
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spicuous part of the establishment, sub- 
ject to certain penalties. Simple as the 

ill was in its terms, he believed it 
would be an estimable boon to all 
classes—on the poorer classes as well as 
on the agriculturist—by doing justice to 
British produce. Like the Oleomar- 
garine Bill and the Food Adulteration 
Act, the Bill simply required dealers to 
say what they sold, and he begged to 
move the second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Lamington.) 


Lorpv TRURO said, he thought the 
public would be very much indebted to 
the noble Earl for introducing the Bill. 
He was not quite satisfied that it would 
have as much effect as possibly the 
noble Lord anticipated; but it was satis- 
factory to know that it was about the 
first step that had been taken in the 
direction of repressing those innumer- 
able small frauds both in regard to sale 
and adulteration, of which the poorer 
classes were constantly being made the 
victims. The time had certainly arrived 
when such a step should be taken. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he ho their Lordships would 
pass the Bill; but he would suggest 
that it should be made to apply also to 
foreign cheese, since American cheese 
was said to be much adulterated with 
oil, which allowed of its being made at 
less cost than cheese made from milk. 

Tue SECRETARY ro toe BOARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Onstow) said, 
the Government were not wanting in 
sympathy with the object which the 
noble Lord had in view, and that, if 
the existing law was insufficient to pre- 
vent people from selling an article 
under a false name different from that 
which they professed to sell, he agreed 
with him that a legislative remedy 
should be found. e had not yet 
heard, however, that the noble Lord 
had accepted the advice he tendered to 
him the other day—namely, that he 
should institute a proseeution, and ascer- 
tain for himself whether or not the law 
was defective in that respect. He was 
afraid the Bill would not attain the ob- 
jects the noble Lord had in view; no 
penalties were mentioned for an in- 
fringement of its provisions, and the 
Licensing Authority was not stated. 
It was assumed that butchers would be 
divided into two classes—those who put 
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up a notice that they were dealers in 
British and foreign meat, and those who 
did not; and that customers would be 
driven away entirely from those who put 
up such notice. It seemed more likely, 
however, that every butcher would take 
out a licence, and that when a customer 
came and asked about foreign meat the 
butcher would say that he sometimes 
sold it, and so was obliged to exhibit 
the notice, but that at the particular 
moment he had nothing but the best 
British meat. Again, this notice would 
appear outside the shop only; there 
would be nothing on the carts to indicate 
whether the tradesman was a dealer in 
foreign meat or not. What the noble 
Lord had to do was to show how he 
could tell the difference between a 
British steak and a foreign steak. For 
his own part, he thought it would be 
extremely difficult to do so; but until 
that could be done he was afraid that 
it would be impossible to put an end 
to the frauds. Perhaps it might be 
found possible to extend the system 
of marking joints of meat adopted by 
the Jews; however, until they could 
in some way earmark the particular 
joint, he did not see how they could put 
an end to the fraud complained of. 
With reference to the Bill itself, the 
noble Lord in the Preamble asserted 
that the present statutory law was in- 
sufficient to prevent fraud in this direc- 
tion; but he had done nothing to prove 
that that was really the case. It might 
be so or it might not; but, for his own 
art, he was advised that the present 
aw was sufficient. Then the noble 
Lord’s Bill went on to define foreign 
meat as that of animals produced else- 
where than in Great Britain and Ireland 
and the Channel Islands. That was, in 
his opinion, a poor compliment to their 
Colonial Possessions, and he hoped that 
our Colonies would not hear that the 
noble Lord called meat “foreign” which 
came from them. With regard to the 
words ‘‘ produced elsewhere,” he did 
not know who the friends and clients of 
the noble Lord were; but if they were 
. the large farmers and graziers of the 
eountry, he did not think that they 
would thank the noble Lord for endea- 
vouring to put restrictions upon animals 
produced abroad and imported alive 
into this country. With regard to 
licences, the Bill did not say how 
they were to be obtained, or at what 
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cost. He thought that while the pro- 
posed restriction would be to a very 
great extent ineffectual, so far, at least, 
as the interest of the poor consumer 
was concerned, it would have the result 
of enabling the butcher, who already 
made no small profit, to say that in 
consequence of the action of the noble 
Lord and of Parliament he was obliged 
to put up the price of home-grown meat, 
ont that increase of price would pro- 
bably be extended to foreign meat as 
well. In his opinion, the result would 
be much the same as had happened in 
France, where a Bill had been passed only 
allowing meat to be imported in whole 
carcases or in three or four portions 
which could be shown to fit together. 
The result there had been largely to 
raise the price of beef. There was very 
likely some truth in the assertion that 
American beef was sometimes palmed off 
upon the consumer as British, but he was 
afraid that that was not confined to the 
matter of beef alone. A large amount of 
cheese made in America had been sold 
as British, and he was informed also 
that until recently a quantity of bacon 
and ham had been brought into this 
country and sold as Cumberland and 
Wiltshire bacon; but since the Merchan- 
dize Marks Act the Custom House Au- 
thorities had been able, to some extent, 
to grapple with that difficulty. He 
understood also that lard imported from 
America and sold as British was, to a 
large extent, made of oil and the fat 
of pigs which had died a natural 
death. All this was a great evil, and 
one which required to be looked into. 
Again, he believed that much horse flesh 
was used in the Bologna sausages and 
polonies sold to the poorer classes. 
While he would not ask their Lordships 
to reject the Bill, having regard to the 
advanced period of the Session, he would 
put it to his noble Friend whether it 
was desirable to proceed any further 
with it if the House affirmed the prin- 
ciple of the Bill by reading it a second 
time that afternoon? He would under- 
take in the beginning of next Ses- 
sion to move for a Select Committee of 
their Lordships’ House to inquire into 
the whole subject of selling foreign food 
articles under the name of British, and 
he hoped that with the information 
which that Committee would obtain the 
Government would be enabled tu bring 
forward a Bill drafted in a manner more 
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likely to attain the object than that of 
the noble Lord. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that he was somewhat surprised at the 
conclusion at which the noble Earl had 
arrived with regard to this Bill, con- 
sidering the objections which he had 
urged against it. For his own part, 
while he was in favour of the principle 
that all things should be sold for what 
they actually were, he would suggest 
that it would be far better for the noble 
Earl to consent to the withdrawal of the 
Motion for the second reading after 
the statement made on behalf of the 
Government, than that their Lordships 
should be asked to affirm the principle 
of a Bill which was so imperfect as the 
one which had beeu aedosel. 

Lorpv LAMINGTON thought that the 
noble Earl who had spoken for the Go- 
vernment had been rather severe on his 
Bill; but after what the nobie Earl had 
said he would withdraw his Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn: Then, Bill (by leave of the 
House) withdrawn. 


‘WAR OFFICE—THE VOLUNTEERS— 
TRANSPORT—COLONEL GORDON 
IVES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv TRURO, in rising to ask, Whe- 
ther, inasmuch as no scheme for pro- 
viding the Volunteer Force with proper 
transport had been yet issued by the 
War Department, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be willing to adopt that 
recently initiated by Colonel Gordon 
Ives? said, that, as far as he knew, no 
steps had been taken by the Govern- 
ment towards providing proper trans- 
port for the Auxiliary Forces; at all 
events, no system of any kind had been 
pettanienel. and up to the present time 
they had been left in ignorance of any 
mode or scheme of any sort for the 
transport of commissariat and ammuni- 
tion for these forces. He was aware 
that those who brought forward these 
matters were spoken of as alarmists, 
but the object of his question was quite 
the reverse of this; it was, if possible, 
to stir up the Government to take such 
steps as would render the Auxiliary 
Forces adequate to the duties which 
they had undertaken. The question of 
proper transport was a most «Ane 
one. One special feature in the Magdala 
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Campaign had been the admirable way 
in which the Commissariat arrangements 
had been carried out; while, on the 
other hand, they could not fail to re- 
member the effects of the failure of the 
Commissariat in the Crimea. In the 
war between Germany and France a 
great part of the disasters which had 
occurred had been due to unsatisfactory 
Commissariat arrangements. The Aux- 
iliary Forces of this country would not, 
without proper transport, be able to 
perform their duties in time of need, 
and the inevitable result would be panic 
and disaster. A very active and zealous 
officer of the Volunteer Force had ven- 
tured to obtrude upon the Government 
a scheme which, though carried out only 
on a small scale, had, he believed, been 
found admirable. He had drawn up 
terms of contract with persons in posses- 
sion of horses and waggons, and had 
them numbered, so that in case of war 
the Government could purchase them 
for immediate use. Perhaps the noble 
Lord would state whether the Govern- 
ment had made any contract of a like 
nature, or whether we were to wait for 
a lengthened period before the Transport 
Service of the Auxiliary Forces was 
fully organized ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harris) said, 
he believed that two schemes whereby 
the Volunteer Forcs might be provided 
with transport had come eles the 
Secretary of State for War. One was 
known as Sir William Humphrey’s 
scheme, and the other as that of Colonel 
Gordon Ives. The scheme of Sir William 
Humphrey was reported on last year by 
the General Officer commanding at Ports- 
mouth as highly satisfactory, and the 
result was that the Secretary of State 
for War consented to its being tried by, 
he believed, 10 corps in different parts 
of England. It was now being tried, 
and he believed would prove a success. 
In that case there was a small Govern- 
ment contribution. The schome of 
Colonel Gordon Ives was entirely volun- 
tary. In that case, also, the attention 
of Volunteer corps had been called to 
the matter, and he was informed by the 
Quartermaster General that a consider- 
able number of corps had provided 
themselves with transport equipments 
under one or other of these schemes. 
He could assure the noble Lord that 
their best consideration was being given 
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to the subject by the Military Autho- 
rities. 
House adjourned at half past Five o'clock, 


till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 23rd July, 1888. 


MINUTES.}] — Szetecr Commirrer — Small 
Holdings, appointed and nominated. 

Pvstic |b — Ordered — First Reading — 
Sanitary Registration of Buildings * (342). 
First Reading—Archdeaconry of Cornwall * 

341). 

Pe Reading — Members of Parliament 
(Charges and Allegations) [336], debate 
on ; Forest of Dean Turnpike Trust 
[337]. 

Referred to Standing Committee on Trade, $c.— 
i Shipping (Life Saving Appliances) 
290}. 

Report of Select Vommittee—Burgh Police and 
Health (Scotland) [No. 294]. 

Committee — Report — Third Reading — Law of 
Distress Amendment [283], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Metropolitan Fire Brigade Ex- 
penses [113]; Marriages of Nonconformists 
(Attendance of Registrars) (No. 2) [205]; 
Torquay Harbour and District Act (1886) 
a [279]; Divorce Cases (Perjury) 
328). 

ProvisionaL Orper Britir—Second Reading— 
Elementary Education Confirmation (Lon- 
don) * (334). 


QUESTIONS. 
—~I— 


ADEN — REPUTED SURRENDER OF 
DHALA AND MOUNTAIN DISTRICT. 
Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 

asked the Under Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs, Whether there is any 

truth in the rumour that the Government 

are negotiating with the Turkish authori- 
ties of Yemen for the surrender to them 
of Dhala, and the mountain district of 
which it is the centre, and to put an end 
to the British Protectorate which has 
existed fur nearly 50 years to the great 
benefit of the Native population ; and, 
whether the Government are aware that 

Dhala and its vicinity are well fitted to 

be a sanatorium for the British inhabi- 

tants of Aden, being 4,000 feet above 
the sea, having a beautiful and healthy 
climate, and being easily accessible from 

Aden ? 

Tue UNDEK SEORETARY or 

STATE (Sir James Feravsson) (Man- 
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chester, N.E.): There is no truth in the 
rumour. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHERS, &c. 
— THE GOVERNMENT TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If, at the July examinations 
for teachers and monitors in 1887, the 
superintendent at Coleraine called the 
attention of those being examined to the 
Government Training College, with the 
view of exhorting them to go there; if 
he did this by instructions from his 
superiors; and, if all other superinten- 
dents received similar instructions ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Commissioners of National Education 
inform me thata large number of r oni- 
tors, whose final examination fell due in 
July, 1887, had been, prior to the exa- 
mination, recommended by Inspectors as 
suitable candidates for admission to the 
Marlborough Street Training Oollege, 
The superintendents of the July exa- 
minations were according.y instructed to 
intimate to the monitors at Coleraine, 
as at all other centres for examination, 
that, in the event of their passing satis- 
factorily their final examinations which 
they were about to undergo, they would 
be eligible to present themselves at the 
ensuing competitive examination for the 
vacancies to be filled in the Training 
College. 


THE RIVER THAMES — THE BOAT- 
HOUSE ON THE HAMPTON RECREA- 
TION GROUND. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, What steps the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests intend 
taking if the proprietor of the new pri- 
vate aoe wh ny on the Hampton Re- 
creation Ground, elevates thesame above 
the summer level of his old houses; if 
he can state why the sites and privileges 
granted, which are worth £1,000, are to 
be parted with against the wish of the 
parish to a private speculator at so low 
a rental as £5 per annum; how many 
ratepaying inhabitants of Hampton 
signed thw requisition to the Woods and 
Forests for the latest grant ; what claim 
has the Thames Conservancy to any por- 
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tion of the sites or foreshore on which 
the new boat-house is being erected, and 
on which the old houses stand, or have 
they any authority over the same; why 
did the Board sanction the erection of 
the building in dispute, in direct viola- 
tion of the compact entered into by them 
with the parishioners in their letter of 
October 13, 1885; and, if the OCon- 
servancy have no claim or rights between 
the boundary posts and the water’s edge 
in this locality, is it a precedent as re- 
gards their jurisdiction over all other 
portions of the Thames? 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (ALorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who re- 
lied) said : The Commissioner of Woods 
he no reason to think that Mr. Con- 
stable will elevate the new boat-house 
beyond the sanctioned height. The 
rents paid by Mr. Constable were fixed 
on the advice of a competent surveyor. 
Prior to the letting in 1880 Mr. Con- 
stable’s application was supported by 14 
residents of Hampton, and by 13 resi- 
dents chiefly of Moulsey. I am not 
aware that there was a requisition in 
favour of the new boat-house. The site 
of the new boat-house is not foreshore ; 
and the Commissioner of Woods is not 
aware that the Thames Conservancy 
Commissioners claim any interest in, or 
authority over, it. No letter relating to 
this land of the 13th of October, 1885, 
can be traced ; and the Commissioner of 
Woods is not aware of any compact be- 
tween his Department and the parish- 
ioners. As regards the last paragraph, 
the land held by Mr. Constable is no 
art of the Thames, though possibly, 
Fike much other land abutting on the 
river, it may be at times flooded by the 
river water. 


SCOTLAND—THE CROFTERS— 
ASSISTED EMIGRATION. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
(for Dr. Cameron) (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether he 
has any objection to lay upon the Table 
of the House a Return setting forth the 
names of the head of each crofter family 
emigrated to North America under the 
Government emigration scheme, giving 
the sex and age of each member of each 
family, and stating the name of the 
landlord from whose estate each family 
was removed; giving, further, the total 
amount expended in the case of each 
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family up to the date of landing in 
Canada, and the estimated amount re- 
maining available out of the £120 
granted for the establishment and main- 
tenance of each family after defrayal of 
all expenses up to arrival on homestead 
selected for settlement ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): Official infor- 
mation in relation to some of the matters 
referred to in the Question is in course 
of being obtained; and I hope to be 
able shortly to show the hon. Member 
the form for a Return which will prac- 
tically give the information he desires. 


BANN DRAINAGE BILL—COMPENSA- 
TION TO OFFICIALS, 

Sir CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N. 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that officials of many years’ 
service will be deprived of emoluments 
on which some of them have to live, and 
will be deprived of their livelihood by the 
Bann Drainage Bill; and, whether he 
is prepared to propose the granting of 
reasonable vompensation to all whose 
employment or office is so destroyed by 
the Bill ? 

Tue CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
no official knowledge about the matter 
referred to in the first paragraph of my 
hov Friend’s Question. I presume he 
refers to the servants of the Naviga- 
tion Company. This Company spends 
annually £1,100 in keeping up the 
navigation, and receives £70. I cannot 
advise, therefore, that the navigation be 
maintained ; and I conceive that it is 
not the duty of the Government to 
award compensation to any servants but 
its own. At the same time, I should 
be glad if these persons could be em- 
ployed on the drainage works. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr Sexroy) (Belfast, W.) asked, was it 
not a fact that these men would not be 
deprived of anything unless this Bill 
passed into law ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR conceived that 
that was so; but he was not certain. 


MARGARINE ACT, 1887—PROSECUTION 
AT THE WESTMINSTER POLICE 
COURT. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 

Penrith) asked the Secretary of State 
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for the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been called to the report 
of a prosecution at Westminster Police 
Court on the 17th instant, under ‘‘ The 
Margarine Act, 1887,” for selling mar- 
garine without labelling it in accordance 
with the Act; whether Mr. Partridge 
adjourned the case sine die on the ground 
that no sample of the article was pro- 
duced in Oourt, although Mr. Partridge 
is reported to have admitted that the 
Margarine Act did not require such = 
duction ; and, whether, notwithstanding 
this admission, Mr. Partridge stated 
that he should in future require such 
production ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
obtained a Report from the magistrate, 
who does not say that he made the ad- 
mission suggested. On the contrary, he 
is of opinion that the provisions of the 
Food and Drug Act being applied to 
proceedings under the Margarine Act 
the production of samples is necessary. 
He adjourned the case, leaving it to the 

rosecution to supplement the evidence 
in the manner which he considered 
equitable, and in accordance with the 
intention of the Act. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (LRELAND)—“ THE 
QUEEN »v. BEATIE ” — ALLEGED 
FAILURE OF JUSTICE. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked Mr. Solicitor General for 

reland, Whether his attention has been 

called to the failure of justice in County 
Donegal in the case of ‘‘ The Queen v. 
Beatie,” in consequence of the absence 
of a full Grand Jury and a difference of 
opinion amongst those attending ; whe- 
ther he will inquire into the cause and 
origin of the difference ; whether he will 
personally examine the depositions, and 
ask for Reports from the Crown officials; 
and, whether, if satisfied that there 
should have been a trial before a jury, 
he will see that the precedent set in 
former cases in Donegal of again send- 
ing up a bill to the Grand Jury will be 
followed in this case ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) (who replied) said: My 
attention has been called to the case 
referred to by the Question of the hon. 
Member for East Donegal. I have 
communicated with the Attorney General 
for Ireland, with whom it res‘s, what 
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action should be taken in the matter. 
He informs me that he has called for a 
full Report from the Crown Solicitor ; 
that he will examine into the whole case, 
and give such directions as the facts 
appear to him to warrant. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
—REMUNERATION OF CLERKS OF 
THE PEACE. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 

rd Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
Clerks of the Peace in Ireland are en- 
titled to anything beyond actual ex- 
penses in respect of the registration of 
voters ; whether they can claim anything 
for their own time or that of their 
ordinary staff ; whether they have to pay 
for the printing; whether it is a fact 
that application has been made by them 
to the Privy Council in Ireland to have 
a scale fixed of so much per name on the 
lists; and, whether it is proposed that if 
the actual extra expense is less than the 
amount the scale would allow the Clerks 
of the Peace are to keep the profit, or 
that the scale shall fix a maximum of 
charge? 

Taz CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): With re- 
spect to the inquiries in the first two para- 
graphs, I understand that the Judges 
have recently, upon a case stated from 
Assizes, decided, in effect, that the Clerks 
ofthe Peace are entitled to the repay- 
ment ofactual expensesonly. Clerks of 
the Peace are not obliged to pay for the 
printing. These officers have applied to 
the Privy Council to have a new scale 
fixed. As tothe last paragraph of the 
Question, Iam unable to say what deci- 
sion may be come to by the Privy Council 
in the matter. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—DEVON COURT OF QUAR- 
TER SESSIONS—CASE OF SERGEANT 
ALLIN, 


Mr. ©. T. DYKE ACLAND (Oorn- 
wall, Launceston) asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, in the event of the Devon 
Court of Quarter Sessions again re- 
fusing an inquiry into the case of Ser- 
geant Allin, he will be prepared to 
order an inquiry by one of the District 
Inspectors of Police, with a view to the 
publication of his Report? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 


Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Chief Constable is the officer of Quarter 
Sessions, and it is for them, and not for 
the Secretary of State, to hold any in- 
uiry that may be necessary; nor have 
authority to give to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions any direction to do so. 
I can scarcely doubt that, after what 
has passed, they will think it advisable 
in the public interest to hold an in- 
uiry; but I cannot anticipate their 
ecision, Or announce beforehand what 
I may be prepared to do if they decide 
otherwise. 


ADMIRALTY —H.M.S. “SULTAN ’’—THE 
BRITISH STEAMER ‘“ NITH’’—COM- 
PENSATION. 


Mr. LEATHAM BRIGHT (Stoke- 
upon-Trent) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether it is correct that 
the Government has paid the sum of 
£20,000 as compensation for thedamage 
done by H.M.S. Sultan to a French 
steamer run down in the Tagus; whe- 
ther it is true that a steamer of the 
same French line, on April 7, 1884, ran 
down the British steamer Nith whilst at 
her moorings, also on the Tagus, in 
broad daylight, and that, owing to a 
mere technicality, no compensation was 
paid to the owners of the British 
steamer, nor to the crew for the total 
loss of their effects, but only to the 
French merchants for the loss of their 
cargo; whether the Government is pre- 
pared to make such representativns to 
the French Government as shall recom- 
pense the owners and crew of the Nith 
for their loss; and, whether, if the 
£20,000 was paid as an act of courtesy 
to the French nation, it is ible to 
arrange for any friendly reciprocity in 
the matter ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gzorez 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
sum of £20,000 paid by the Government 
in consequence of the collision referred 
to in the Question was given to the 
French Ambassador for the relief of the 
families of those who had perished and 
of those who had lost their personal 
effeots by the accident; but in no way 
was it compensation to the owners of the 
vessel for damage done to the ship or 
cargo. Itis the case that the owners 
of the With were non-suitsd owing to 
her captain not having given the notice 
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required by French law, by which they 
forfeited their claim to compensation. 
It would be outside the province of the 
Admiralty to make representations for 
recompense to the owners and crew of 
the Mith. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked if 
the £20,000 was provided for in the 
Estimates ? 

Mr. LEATHAM BRIGHT asked, 
whether it was not possible to obtain 
from the French Government some 
small compensation to be applied for the 
benefit, not of the owners of the ith, 
but of her crew? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that the hon. Member must address his 
Question to the Foreign Office. The 
£20,000 came out of savings. 


WAR OFFICE—WOOLWICH SADDLES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
has nowreceived information as to the fact 
of the hair from condemned hospital beds 
being used to stuff pannels for saddles 
at Woolwich ; whether the practice is to 
be continued ; and, whether the officials 
consulted are the same officials who 
overruled other complaints, and were 
themselves subsequently overruled by 
the experts who were called in to advise ? 

Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprick) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said: 
Yes, Sir; I have, in company with the 
Director of Artillery, myself inspected 
the hair complained of, and have made 
the most exhaustive inquiry which I 
could carry out on the spot. I brought 
back to London specimens cf the hair 
as to which such strong expressions have 
been used; and those specimens have 
been examined by Mr. Floyd, manager 
of the British Hair Company, who has 
certified that it is quite good enough to 
be used again for stuffing harness and 
saddlery, an opinion in which I, looking 
at it as a non-expert, fully concur. The 
hair was previously used as stuffing for 
mule litter-mattresses. These were at- 
tended for the conveyance of wounded 
soldiers, and not for hospitals at all. 
However, the pattern is obsolete, and 
the great majority of the mattresses 
were never used. As this hair is pro- 
nounced serviceable, and neither filthy 
nor rotten, it will continue to be em- 

loyed for saddlery in preference to its 

eing wasted or sold at a loss. The hon. 
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Member will see that the indepen- 
dent expert has arrived at the same 
conclusion as the authorities at Wool- 
wich, and the Secretary of State holds 
himself entirely responsible for the 
course adopted. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
REPORT ON OCEAN SOUNDINGS 
AND TEMPERATURES, 1875—H.M.S 
‘* CHALLENGER.” 

Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to various Reports of the explorations 
hitherto made on board Her Majesty’s 
Ship Challenger, relatingto the subject of 
oceanic circulation, and furnished at in- 
tervals to Mr. William Leighton Jordan, 
F.G.8., appearing in the Report on Ocean 
Soundings and Temperatures, 1875; 
whether he is aware that there are great 
discrepancies in the Reports, and that 
in one of the last-mentioned cases there 
is a difference of 333 degrees Fahrenheit 
between the statement published by the 
Admiralty and that published by the 
Treasury ; and, whether, in the interests 
of nautical science, he will institute in- 
quiries, with the view of reconciling 
this and the other serious discrepancies 
in the records of these serial surround- 
ings? 

ne FIRST LORD (Lord Georce 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
Reports of the Challenger explorations, 
ublished at intervals by the Admiralty 
rom 1873 to 1875, had not at that time 

been dealt with in the light of the in- 
vestigations subsequently made, espe- 
cially those on deep sea thermometers by 
Professor Tait. These Reports, there- 
fore, can only be looked upon as pre- 
liminary. Careful perusal of the official 
narratives of the Challenger’s voyage, 
and also the Report by Professor Tait, 
published in connection with the tem- 
peratures, will satisfactorily explain the 
discrepancies between the preliminary 
and final Reports. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION — 
WIMBLEDON COMMON 
. Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther he will enter into communication 
with His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, with the view of seeing 
whether it would be possible for the 
National Rifle Association to be allowed 


Hr. Brodrick 
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( Scotland). 


to retain the privilege, which it has 
enjoyed for 28 years, of holding its 
annual shooting meetings on Wimbledon 
Common ? 

Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): The 
Office of Works has no authority over 
Wimbledon Common; and I do not 
think that I should be justified in enter- 
ing into communication with his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge with 
the view suggested by the Question of 
the hon. Member. 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS)— 
HORSE STEALING. 


Sin HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the numerous 
eases of horse stealing that have occurred 
during the last 12 months, and recently 
in the northern suburbs of London; 
and, if not, whether he will ascertain 
how many such cases have been reported 
to the police, and what steps have been 
taken for the prevention of such offences, 
and the detection of the offenders ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Commissioner ef Police 
that in the North of London during the 
year ended the 30th of June 60 cases of 
horse stealing had been reported; 30 
arrests had been made, and 34 horses 
recovered. Special precautions are 
being taken to prevent this class of 
offence ; and in consequence, in some 
districts, it has ceased for the last six 
months. 


SALMON FISHING (SCOTLAND)—THE 
MORAR FISHINGS, INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether, with reference to 
his recent statement that the practice of 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
was to grant leases of salmon fishings 
in the sea but not in rivers and lochs, 
he is aware that a late proprietor of 
South Morar Estate applied some years 
ago for a grant of the salmon fishings in 
the loch and river of Morar, in Inver- 
ness-shire, but was refused, receiving, 
however, a lease at the rent of £5 
a-year; and, whether he will explain 
why the present proprietress was fa- 
voured in 1887 by receiving a grant of 
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Capital 
the identical subject refused to her pre- 
decessor ? 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (A Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who re- 
plied) said: My hon. Colleague’s state- 
ment, that it was not the practice to 
grant leases of salmon fishings, was 
limited to inland lochs; otherwise, the 
facts are as stated in paragraph 1. The 
reason for granting a lease was to give 
time for the investigation of the Orown’s 
interest in these fishings. 


LAW AND POLICE (SCOTLAND)—AP- 
POINTMENT OF A CHIEF CONSTABLE 
FOR ROSS-SHIRE. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH 
(for Dr. R. Macpowatp) (Ross and 
Cromarty) asked the Lord Advocate, 
For what special reason a Chief Con- 
stable has been appointed for Ross-shire 
who is considerably older than 45 
years, the age fixed by the Secretary 
for Scotland ; whether the Deputy Chief 
Constable held that post for five years 
and gave universal satisfaction; whe- 
ther the Town Council of Dingwall 
petitioned in favour of the appointment 
of Cameron, the deputy above referred 
to; whether the advertisement of the 
vacancy limited applications to men 
under 45 years; at what age, or in how 
many years, must the gentleman ap- 
pointed resign by the Rules; whether 
the gentleman appointed produced testi- 
monials from the Lord Advocate and 
Solicitor General for Seotland; and whe- 
ther the Home Secretary has yet con- 
firmed the appointment ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): This appointment 
has not yet been confirmed by the Se- 
cretary for Scotland, who is at present in 
communication with the County Autho- 
rities on the subject. In these circum- 
stances, it appears unnecessary to an- 
swer the other Questions at present. 


SUNDAY CLOSING /‘WALES) ACT—THE 
TENBY MAGISTRATES. 


Mrz. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) asked the Seeretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
has received a communication from the 
United Temperance Council of Tenby, 
calling attention to the attitude of the 
Tenby Beneh of Magistrates towards 
breaches of the Sunday Closing ( Wales) 
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Act; and, whether he is in a position to 
state what action he proposes to take in 
reply to the communication ? 

nE SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I have received such a communica- 
tion. I have not been supplied with 
any evidence that the magistrates or the 
police have failed to f their duties 
with regard to the enforcement of the 
law. In the absence of any such infor- 
mation, I do not think that any action 
on my part is called for. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN—COLOUR BLIND.- 
NESS. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
(for Sir Gzorcz Bapen-PoweE1) (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he has 
received a Memorandum from Dr. K. 
Grossman, of Liverpool, on the subject 
of colour blindness in seamen ; whether 
that Memorandum advocates the exten- 
sion to seamen of the Mercantile Marine 
of the compulsory examination for colour 
blindness at present in force in regard 
to officers; and, whether he will con- 
sider the expediency of affording facili- 
ties to seamen and railway servants to 
obtain certificates that they are not 
colour blind ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Sir Micnaen 
Hicxs-Bzacu) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, he had received such a Memoran- 
dum as that referred to in the Question ; 
but he might inform his hon. Friend 
that arrangements were already in exist- 
ence by which any person presenting 
himself at the Mercantile Marine Office 
could be examined for colour blindness 
on payment of ls., and re-examined as 
often as they desired. With regard to 
their servants, some of the Hailway 
Companies were taking steps, he be- 
lieved, to secure such examination for 
their servants. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT — EXECUTION 
OF CRIMINALS, 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the occurrence 
from time to time of unfortunate and 
lamentable blunders in the execution of 
criminals ; whether he is aware that, in 
the case of Robert Upton, executed at 
Oxford on the 17th instant, the respon- 
sible medical officer stated that the head 
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of the culprit was nearly torn off owing 
to the length of the drop; whether his 
attention has been called to Dr. Mar- 
shall’s contrivance for producing instan- 
taneous death with a bun of only three 
feet ; and, whether he can now state how 
soon the Report of the Committee on 
Capital Punishment will be printed and 
issued ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Prison Commissioners 
that, though these deplorable accidents 
do occur from time to time, they are by 
no means common, two only having 
occurred since 1878. Dr. Marshall’s 
suggestion is known to the authorities ; 
but it is not thought that its adoption 
would lead to the expected result. The 
Report of the Committee has been 
made, and I shall be happy to commu- 
nicate it to my hon. Friend. 

Dre. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked, whether they could 
not depart from the barbarous and old- 
fashioned means of execution, and con- 
sider whether the method successfully 
adopted in America of execution by elec- 
tricity could not be resorted to in this 
country ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, the subject 
was full of interest, and well deserving 
of consideration. He had already in- 
formed the House that a Departmental 
Committee had been appointed by his 
Predecessor, which went very minutely 
into the whole subject. Any alteration in 
the means of execution would require 
legislation. The present method had 
been carefully considered with the view 
of avoiding accidents. He was afraid the 
system which must be adopted could not 
be carried out without accidents occa- 
sionally occurring. 

In reply to Mr. CuttpEers (Edin- 
burgh, 8.), 


Mr. MATTHEWS said, there would 
be no objection to lay the Report of the 
Departmental Committee upon the Table 
if hon. Members desired its production. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOUIATION—RE- 
MOVAL TO RICHMOND PARK—LORD 
WANTAGE'S CIRCULAR. 

Mr. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, Brent- 
ford) (for Sir Joan Wurrraxer Extis) 
(Surrey, —— asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether he is 


Mr. Brookfield 
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aware that Lord Wantage has issued a 
Circular to the Mayors of the several 
boroughs in England, stating that the 
Queen has graciously granted the use 
of a portion of Richmond Park for the 
purposes of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion; and, whether such statement is 
correst ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University) : rd 
Wantage has informed me that the 
National Rifle Association did issue a 
Circular to the Mayors of boroughs, in 
which it was stated that Her Majesty 
had signified her willingness that a por- 
tion of Richmond Park should be placed 
at the disposal of the National Rifle 
Association for their annual competition; 
but that the following words were added 
in the Circular :— 

‘Subject to Her Majesty’s advisers being 
satisfied that it can be done without detriment 
to the public.” 

Mr. BIGWOOD: The statement 
ought to be eorrected. 

Mr. PLUNKET: Yes, Sir; my state- 
ment is made on the authority of Lord 
Wantage. 


ADMIRALTY — THE NAVAL MANC&U- 
VRES, 1887—PILOTS AND CHARTS. 
Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 

the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther it is correct that during the Naval 
Manoouvres on the 4th of August last 
when Her Majesty’s ships Agincour?, 
Black Prince, Impérieuse, Conqueror, and 
Iron Duke were endeavouring to esca’ 
from the East Swin into the North Sea 
they were obliged to be turned round in 
charge of a pilot, the Admiralty having 
neglected to supply the commanders 
with charts; whether the commanders 
of all classes of ships comprised in the 
Mobilized Fleets have each been sup- 
plied with charts of the coasts and ad- 
jacent seas in which they have been 
ordered to practise naval mancouvres; 
and, whether any skilled pilots are with 
the squadrons ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcez 
Hamitton) (MiddJesex, Ealing): Ifthe 
hon. Member will refer to an answer I 
gave in this House to a Question on the 
same subject on August 18 last, he will 
see that the statement referred to in his 
Questien is not correct, and that the 
necessary charts were supplied. Her 
Majesty’s ships are navigated by their 
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own officers; and except in especial] 
difficult channels or itive where ions 
experience is necessary pilots are not 
required. The charts required for the 
present mancouvres are, in accordance 
with the usual practice, supplied to each 
ship. 
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THE MAGISTRACY—THE BREWSTER 
SESSIONS, JARROW. 


Mr. T. FRY (Darlington) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 

artment, If it is a fact that, at the last 

rewster Sessions, held at Jarrow, of 
the 11 magistrates present two were 
disqualified under the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act by non-residence (one at 
Cheltenham and one at Corbridge), and 
who, notwithstanding attention was 
called at the time to their disqualifica- 
tion, adjudicated at the said Brewster 
Sessions; if one of these magistrates is 
an owner of public house property in 
Jarrow, and the other was formerly a 
wine and spirit merchant there; if at 
these Sessions a transfer of a licence 
was granted by a majority of one from 
a small public house toa large hotel and 
tavern now in course of construction, 
whieh is thereby enhanced in value to 
the extent of about £2,000, and which 
is situated in the centre of the town, 
adjoining the Mechanics’ Institute; if 
this licence was granted contrary to the 
representations of the clergy and many 
other influential inhabitants, and con- 
trary to the vote of the majority of the 
magistrates present at the Brewster 
Sessions who are not disqualified; whe- 
ther this licence granted under these 
circumstances is valid; and, what steps 
are intended to be taken by the removal 
of the said magistrates from the Com- 
mission or otherwise, to prevent licences 
being granted illegally at the next and 
future Brewster Sessions ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, that the Clerk of the Sessions 
being at present abroad, and not leaving 
his address, could not be communicated 
with. Therefore, he had been unable 
to obtain the necessary information. 
When, however, he did so it would re- 
ceive the fullest consideration ; and if 
he thought the Lord Chancellor ought 
to be communicated with on the subject 
he would. 
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ORIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—PRISONERS IN 
LIMERICK GAOL. 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick ity) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he can state 
the exact number of persons now im- 
prisoned in Limerick Gaol under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, specifying the names of the pri- 
soners, the lengths of their sentences, 
and the nature of offences for which 
they were convicted ? 

Toe CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Genoral Prisons Board report that since 
this Question first appeared upon the 
Paper some of the prisoners have been 
released on expirationof sentence. There 
are now in custody in the prison 13 per- 
sons convicted under the Statute quoted. 
I have been promised by to-night’s post 
the names of these persons, together with 
the additional information required in 
the Question. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION—EXA- 
MINATIONS FOR ASSISTANT CLERK- 
SHIPS OF WORKS. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether it is possible so to 
modify the Regulations of the Civil 
Service Commission as to examining for 
appointment to assistant clerkships of 
Works as to admit skilled artizans to 
the competition who may show adequate 
knowledge of the practical requirements 
of the post; and why such conditions 
are enforced as specially to exclude them 
on account of their status ? 

Tuz FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: Appoint- 
ments to clerkships of the works (there 
are no assistant clerkships under my 
Office) are open to all skilled artizans, 
as well as to others who may succeed in 
the open competitive examinations held 
by the Civil Service Commissioners. 
But skill as an artizan in any one braneh 
of labour would not be a sufficient 
qualification ; and we require as a con- 
dition from all candidates that they 
should have had five years’ practical 
experience in the general superinten- 
dence of building works, 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
SUICIDE OF DR. RIDLEY, LATE 
MEDICAL OFFICER OF TULLAMORE 
PRISON. 


PRISON REGULATIONS (IRELAND) — 
RULES AT TULLAMORE GAOL—MR. 
JOHN MANDEVILLE. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, in order to assist 
the Coroner’s Jury in the case of the 
suicide of Dr. Ridley, late medical officer 
of Tullamore Prison, to come to a deci- 
sion as to the state of his mind, the Irish 
Government will produce at the inquest 
any Reports made by Dr. Ridley as to 
the health and treatment of Mr. John 
Mandeville during his imprisonment at 
Tullamore, and any correspondence on 
that subject between the officials of 
Tullamore Prison, the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, and the Irish 
Prisons Board ; and, whether copies of 
such Reports and correspondence will be 
laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
also asked, Will the Government lay 
upon the Table of the House the Rules 
in force at Tullamore Gaol at the time 
of the imprisonment there of the late 
Mr. Mandeville; during the imprison- 
ment of Mr. Mandeville were any com- 
munications made by the officials at the 
gaol to the authorities in Dublin with 
regard to the treatment of Mr. Mande- 
ville or his state of health; were any 
directions given to the authorities at the 
gaol on the subject ; has any correspon- 
dence passed between the Government 
and Dr. Ridley, or any other official at 
the gaol; and, is there any objection to 
the production of this correspondence ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I can- 
not undertake to make any statement in 
regard to the proceedings at the in- 
quests now going on; nor can I make 
any statement on the other matters re- 
ferred to until these inquests shall have 
terminated. 

Mr. SEXTON inquired, whether all 
‘the Papers belonging to the suicide 
would be laid before the Coroner ? 

, 1 ‘ “ | ae said, he be. 

ieved that the Coroner was in possession 

of all Dr. Ridley’s papers. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I wish to ask, 
what objection the right hon. Gentle- 
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Captain Kennedy. 


man has to lay upon the Table of the 
House a copy of the Rules of Tullamore 
Gaol that were in force ducing the im- 
prisonment of Mr. Mandeville ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, there was 
a Notice on the Paper in the name of 
some hon. Member asking that all the 
Prison Rules should be laid on the Table 
of the House, and he had not the 
slightest objection to doing so. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that, no doubt, 
there was a Notice to that effect; but 
the preparation of the Return would 
take some time. The Rules of Tulla- 
more Gaol would be wanted at an early 
date, and would they at once be laid on 
the Table of the House ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not pretend to be an authority upon the 
point ; but, as far as he understood the 
matter, the Rules were the same in all 
prisons. 

Mr. ANDERSON : Then why not lay 
them on the Table of the House ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have already 
intimated my willingness to lay the 
Rules upon the Table of the House. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman, whe- 
ther his attention had been called to the 
menacing language used to the Coroner 
by the counsel for the Crown in the 
course of the proceedings at the inquest 
upon John Mandeville ; whether the 
language of the counsel for the Crown 
was in pursuance of instructions re- 
ceived from Dublin Castle; and whe- 
ther, in any case, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give instructions to the 
counsel for the Crown to observe, in 
future proceedings, the attitude of a re- 
spectful, responsible, public official, in 
accordance with recognized rule? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: [I have no in- 
formation on the subject tc which the 
hon. Gentleman refers. I apprehend 
that the counsel for the Crown needs no 
instructions either from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wednesbury (Mr. P. Stanhope) 
or myself as to how he shail conduct 
himself at the examination. 


ADMIRALTY — CAPTAIN KENNEDY — 
ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS — THE 
NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


Baroy DIMSDALE (Herts, Hitchin) 
(for Mr. KnatonsuLi-Hvaessen) (Kent, 
Faversham) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether he will inquire 
into the case of Captain Kennedy, who, 
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with the exception of the gift of £100 
in 1864, has received no compensation, 
pecuniary or otherwise, for his great ser- 
vices to this country by the discovery of 
the most direct North-West Passage, 
and who now, owing to loss of property 
and ill-health, is incapacitated for any 
of the active duties of life. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gzorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): Mr. 
Kennedy’s case is not one with which 
the Admiralty can deal. This gentle- 
man is not a naval officer, and has not 
been employed by the Admiralty ; nor 
are his services in connection with the 
exploration of the Arctic Regions, which 
consist mainly in the discovery of Bellot 
Strait, of sufficient importance to the 
Navy to justify a recommendation that a 
grant should be made to him from Naval 
Funds. 


ADMIRALTY—PROFESSORSHIP OF 
CHEMISTRY TO THE NAVY. 

Srr HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
8.) asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether, in carrying out the policy of 
the Admiralty, as recently announced in 
that of inquiring into the circumstances 
of the appointment of a chemist to the 
Navy, with a view of adjusting the 
salary to the requirements of the day, 
he will take care, in view of the import- 
ance of the post to the scientific develop- 
ment of the Service, that the Professor- 
ship is not degraded to a lectureship, 
and that the services of the best man 
available shall be secured ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord GerorcEe 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): Until 
the Reports called for from the College 
at Greenwich have been before me I 
ecaunot undertake to say whether the 
gentleman selected to fill the office of 
chemist will be appointed as a Professor 
or a lecturer. My endeavour will be to 
make whatever arrangement is most 
conducive to the efficient performance of 
the duties that the position calls for. 
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REVENUE ESTIMATES—REPORT OF 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, When 
the House may expect to be in posses- 
sion of the Evidence upon which the 
Report of the Select Committee on 
Revenue Estimates is founded; and, 
whether a Special Report of the Con- 
troller of Stamps, dated February 8, 
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1888, will be laid before Parliament, 
with the Evidence, before the Revenue 
Estimates come up for discussion ? 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL (A Lorp 
of the Treasury) ( Wigton) iene replied) 
said : Evidence can be circulated without 
the Appendix on Saturday; with the 
Appendix five days later. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE EVIC- 
TIONS ON THE VANDELEUR ESTATE, 
CO. CLARE. 


Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether during the course 
of the evictions on the Vandeleur estate 
in Clare, on Thursday last, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, M.P., Mr. Arthur Patton, of 
the “ Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union,” 
and a reporter of Zhe Times, were 
allowed to remain within the cordon 
formed by the troops and police, whilst 
all the other representatives of the Press, 
together with the local clergy and Mem- 
bers of Parliament, were kept beyond 
the cordon and prevented from observ- 
ing the paeeeiioge whether Mr. T. 
W. Russell, M.P., was allowed, whilst 
within the cordon, to cross-examine 
evicted tenants who were in custody of 
the police ; whether Mr. Jordan, M.P., 
was assaulted and driven back by the 
police for having contradicted a state- 
ment made by Mr. Arthur Patton; and, 
whether the local clergy had exerted ~ 
themselves to promote a settlement and 
preserve the peace ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batyour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Divisional Magistrate reports that it is 
the case that the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), as also Mr. 
Arthur Patton and Zhe Times correspon- 
dent, were given passes by him to admit 
them inside the cordon formed by the 
troops during the eviction, but that it is 
not the case that the other Press repra- 
sentatives were excluded; all of them 
who asked for passes were given 
them. The tenants’ counsel and solici- 
tor were also admitted. The hon. 
Member for South Galway (Mr. Sheehy 
was not admitted, as he had incit 
the tenants to resistance. But the 
hon. Member for West Clare (Mr. 
Jordan) was at once given a pass 
by the Divisional Magistrate upon hear- 
ing that he had been put outside the 
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cordon as not possessing one; he was 
not assaulted in any way, so far as the 
Divisional Magistrate is aware. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, and 
anyone else who liked, was allowed 
freely to converse with the tenants. 
The local priests, who, according to 
their own statements, are responsible 
for the combination under the Plan 
of Campaign on the estate, have 
been excluded, because they incite the 
people to resist, and have utterly 
thwarted any reasonable settlement. In 
no case do they appear to have used 
their undoubted influence to preserve 
the peace ; but, on the other hand, some 
of them were seen to enter the church 
and set the bell tolling to assemble the 
people, notwithstanding the Proclama- 
tion that had been issued. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, whether the 
Press representatives were all informed 
that the passes might be obtained by 
them ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, on that 
point he had no information. 


COAL MINES, &c. REGULATION ACT, 
1887—REFUSAL OF CERTIFICATES. 


Carrarsn HEATHOOTE (Stafford- 
shire, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he is aware that Mr. James Hughes 
and Mr. Thomas Parker have received 
reliable testimonials from well-known 
mining engineers and others showing 
their fitness for second-class certificates 
under Section 80 of the Coal Mines, &c. 
Regulation Act, but that Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Mines in North Stafford- 
shire refuses to recommend them, as- 
serting that they are not duly qualified ; 
whether he is aware that Mr. James 
Hughes and Mr. Thomas Parker are 
unable to obtain permanent employment 
pending the decision of their claim to 
second-class certificates ; and, whether, 
under the cireumstances, he will order 
inquiries to be made at once as to the 
accuracy of the Report of Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Mines in North Stafford- 
. shire ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I am aware of the facts stated. 
I have summoned the Inspector of 
Mines for the district to attend at the 
Home Office to-morrow, when the whole 
matter will be carefully investigated. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMUNS} 
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NAVY—DEATHS FROM HEAT AT 
SUAKIN. 

Apmrrat FIELD(Sussex, Eastbourne) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether the following report in The 
Globe, of the 18th instant, as to the 
sufferings of the crews of Her Majesty’s 
ships stationed at Suakin is correct— 

“ Deaths from Heat at Suakin, 

‘« The heat at Suakin is intense, the thermo- 
meter yesterday registering |20 degrees. 
sailors of Her Majesty's ship Dolphin have died 
from apoplexy. The life of Dr. Williams, of 
the Albacore, was despaired of on Monday last, 
and he was saved only by means of some ice 
sent from the officers’ brigade mess. The com- 
marding officers of the Royal Navy have given 
notice that a supply of ice is an imperative 
necessity at Suakin during the summer months ; 
and ice could be obtained weekly from Aden 
and Suez. Many cases of sun fever have been 
reported on board the Dolphin and Albacore, 
and both ships left yesterday for Suez to 
recruit ;”’ 
and, if so, whether instructions can be 
given to cause vessels employed on such 
trying service to be more frequently 
relieved, with a view to the better pre- 
servation of the health of the ships’ 
crews; and, if it be absolutely necessary 
to retain certain vessels of war at Suakin, 
whether instructions can be given that 
ample supplies of ice be furnished, as 
recommended, for the preservation of 
the health of the ships’ companies ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): No 
Reports of the circumstances mentioned 
in the Question have reach the Admiralty. 
The Commander-in-Chief inthe Mediter- 
ranean is aware of the necessity of 
relieving the vessels at Suakin as fre- 
quently as the service admits of; and 
the preservation of the health of the 
crews of the vessels employed there is 
always a subject of careful ccnsideration 
to the Admiralty, I have instituted an 
inquiry as to whether any further relief 
in the direction indicated in the Ques- 
tion can be given ; for every endeavour 
should be made to mitigate the discom- 
fort and unhealthiness of this service. 


NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES—THE 
ANGLO-FRENCH NEWFOUNDLAND 
BAIT TREATY. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, If it is correct that two French 
vessels, the Virginia and Amazon, have 
been seized and confiscated, and the 
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masters fined 200 francs each, for an 
alleged infringement of the Anglo- 
French Newfoundland Bait Treaty ; if 
so, can he state the extent of the in- 
fringement, and by what ship the ves- 
sels were seized; and, whether, if true 
that the masters had been fined, it is in- 
tended to restore the ships to their 
owners ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir James Fereusson) (Manchester, 
N.E.) (who replied) said: No informa- 
tion Ne pe the seizure of any French 
vessels has reached Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 
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INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE LOWER BANN. 


Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked the 
Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, in view of the fact 
that farmers in the Lower Bann suffer 
serious loss by floods caused through 
the establishment of navigation works 
which are of no benefit to that district, 
he will press forward the Bann Drainage 
Bill, — thus relieve struggling farmers 
from the loss of what sometimes is the 
product of a whole year’s labour; and, 
if no legislation takes place this Session, 
will the Government grant compensation 
to those farmers should their crops be 
destroyed or damaged during the next 
12 months ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Sir, in 
answer to the Question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, I may say that it is my desire 
in the interests of the farmers, who 
alone are affected by the proposed 
works, to press them on by all means 
in my power; but if, through the action 
of Gentlemen opposite, the Bills fail to 
become law, I am afraid it will not be 
in my power to mitigate the conse- 
quences of their rejection to the classes 
concerned. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
BALLYCOTTON PIER. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
Mr. Kirkby, M.A., C.E., countysurveyor, 
in his Report to the Grand Jury of the 
County of Cork, recommended them not 
to take over the Ballycotton Pier; whe- 
ther it is a fact, as alleged before the 
Grand Jury, that in the portion of the 
pier in deep water serious settlements 
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have taken place, and that cracks have 
appeared in some places for the entire 
height, and that one of the most serious 
of these cracks has considerably increased 
since last spring; whether the surface of 
the pier is still subsiding, and the settle- 
ment of the structure is still going on ; 
whether, as alleged by Mr. Kirkby, the 
end of the pier shows unmistakable 
signs of falling out, and whether many 
of the Grand » ioe stated their personal 
knowledge of the utter worthlessness of 
the structure; and, whether that Body 
unanimously refused to take it over fro 
the Board of Works ? 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (A Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (whoreplied) 
read a telegram that he had just received 
from the Board of Works which denied 
that any serious settlements had taken 
place in the structure; but admitting 
that a few cracks were observable. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—CASE OF MR. P. 
BROSNIHAN, CO. LIMERICK. 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with regard to the 
case of Mr. Patrick Brosnihan, Dun- 
vullen, Cahercoulish, County Limerick, 
who was evicted about two years ago by 
his landlady, Mrs. Gabbett, for half 
a-year’s rent, Whether he is aware that 
Mr. Brosnihan held under a lease at £3 
per acre, that his landlady refused him 
any abatement as well as permission to 
go into the Land Court to get a fair rent 
fixed; and, whether two policemen have 
been protecting the Emergency men in 
care of the farm for the past two years 
at a cost of over £300 to the ratepayers ; 
and, if so, will the Government, if Mr. 
Brosnihan should now pay all arrears 
without any abatement, on condition of 
being restored to his farm at a rent 
fixed either by the Land Court or arbi- 
tration, withdraw police protection from 
the Emergency men in care of the farm ? 

Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): I am 
informed that Brosnihan was evicted in 
May, 1886, for non-payment of one 
year’s rent. He held under lease at £3 
an aere. It is stated that he demanded 
an abatement of 30 per cent; but that 
owing to the language he used when 
making the demand his landlady declined 
to treat with him. Since the eviction 
two constables have been employed pro- 
tecting the caretakers on the farm. 
There has, however, been no extra 
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charge on the ratepayers of the locality 
for these men. The Government cannot 
undertake to adopt the course suggested 
in the concluding portion of the Ques- 
tion. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
BALLYCOTTON HARBOUR. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
he is aware that there is at Ballycotton 
in the middle of the harbour a mass of 
rubbish 90 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 
three feet in depth, deposited there by 
the contractor in the course of construc- 
tion of the pier; and, what authority 
had the Board of Works to grant an 
additional £600 to the contractor for re- 
moving a portion of the rubbish de- 
posited in the harbour contrary to 
specification ? 

Sin HERBERT MAXWELL (A Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who replied) 
said: I am not aware that the statement 
in the first paragraph of this Question is 
correct. The second paragraph appears 
to be based on a misapprehension ; 
£598 was paid to the contractor for 
extras beyond his contract, not for re- 
moving obstructions. An expense of 
£444 has been incurred—£370 for re- 
moving projecting rocks, and £74 for 
removing some loose stones in the har- 


ur. 

Dr. TANNER asked, by what autho- 
rity the extra money had been paid ? 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
for Notice of the Question. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked whe- 
ther, considering the allegation of the 
local bodies as to the unsuitability of the 
’ pier, the Board of Works would institute 
an independent inquiry ? 

Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
for Notice of this Question also. 


RIOTS, &c. (IRELAND)—COMPENSATION 
FOR ALLEGED MALICIOUS INJURIES 
IN CO. CORK. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Michael 
Lighane, of Ballyvourny, was awarded 
£20 compensation by the Grand Jury of 
the County Cork for the burning of his 
stable, &c. on the night of December 2; 
how such burning was proved to be 
malicious, and in how many instances 
have the Grand Jury during the present 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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July sitting awarded considerable 
amounts of money as compensation for 
malicious burnings; and, what was the 
evidence in each case ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Inspector General of Constabulary re- 
ports that the statement in the first 
es of the Question is correct. 

n about 26 cases the Grand Jury have, 
at the July sittings, awarded compensa- 
tion for malicious burnings. The total 
amount of compensation awarded in all 
these cases was about £747. The Grand 
Jury, in making these awards, were 
acting under their statutable jurisdiction ; 
and I have neither the means nor the 
power to describe or discuss the evidence 
they had before them. 

Dr. TANNER: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that in many of these 
cases the burnings have been caused by 
landlords of the County of Cork, in order 
that they might get more for property 
they could not otherwise sell ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
MILLSTREET BENCH. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What are the exact 
number and names of the Local Justices 
entitled to sit upon the Millstreet Bench 
of Magistrates, and the number of 
attendances of each since the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Jeremiah Hegarty to the 
Court? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Baurour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
infor..ed that the names of the Local 
Justices who have sat, or who are en- 
titled to sit, at the Millstreet Petty Ses- 
sions, together with their attendances 
during the year ended August 31, 1887 
(which is the latest Return of attend- 
ances furnished to the Lord Chancellor’s 
Secretary’s Office), are as follows :— 
T. H. O’Connell, 18; John Howard, 
19; Jeremiah Hegarty, 10; Benjamin 
Leader, 6; C. A. Duncan, 5; M‘Carthy 
O’Leary, 2; R. M. F. Townsend 1; 
Alexr. M‘Carthy, 1; Sir George Colt- 
hurst, nil. In addition to these gentle- 
men, Messrs. M. Blake Burke and 
H. A. B. Wallis are entitled to sit at 
the Petty Sessions mentioned ; but, inas- 
much as they were appointed since the 
last Return was furnished, there is no 
present information in the Lord Chan- 
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Sugar 
cellor’s Secretary’s Office as to their 


attendance. 

Dr. TANNER: Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether it is not the 
fact that Mr. M‘Carthy O’Leary, a local 
magistrate and a Liberal Unionist, re- 
fused to sit on the Bench with Mr. 
Hegarty, who was appointed by the 
right hon. Gentleman ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
grounds for saying that that is a fact. 


THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE PENRITH BENCH. 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) 
(for Mr. Conypzare) (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been called to the com- 
plaints recently made on more than one 
occasion in Zhe Cumberland and West- 
moreland Advertiser, as to the absence of 
magistrates from the Penrith Bench ; 
whether it is the fact that on the 2nd 
instant there were three prisoners to be 
tried, the Court was openec and the 
officials ready to begin at 11 o'clock, 
but after waiting three-quarters of an 
hour the Court had to be closed owing 
to the non-arrival of any magistrate, 
and whether, in consequence, the pri- 
soners were kept unnecessarily locked 
up in the cells, and were returned to 
gaol without having an opportunity of 
being tried; whether such additional 
and unnecessary imprisonment will be 
taken into account in fixing the term of 
their sentences, if any; whether, on the 
5th instant, a case was brought up at 
the police court in the same town which 
required the presence of two magis- 
trates, and that, as only one was in 
attendance, it had to be put back until 
the next day, when, the same thing 
occurring, the prisoner had to be dis- 
charged ; and, whether he will consider 
some means of providing a remody for 
such grievances ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am in 
communication with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county on this matter. 
He is now making inquiries, which he 
has not had time to complete, with re- 
gard to the alleged want of magistrates 
in this district. No complaint has been 
made to him of any such want, and no 
complaint has been made to the Court 
of Quarter Sessions. I will inform the 
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hon. Member of the result of the in- 
quiries that are being made. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT — RE- 
PORT OF THE MORAYSHIRE FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the attention of the Govern- 
ment has been called to the Report of 
the Morayshire Farmers’ Club, dated 
March 9, 1888, stating that an average 
reduction of 33 per cent is necessary, 
owing to the fall in agricultural produce, 
on all rents fixed within the past 15 

ears; and calling attention to the pro- 

able ruin of present occupiers, whose 
proprietors decline either to give sub- 
stantial abatements of rent or a fair 
re-adjustment of contract; and, whether, 
having regard to the fact that some 
Scotch proprietors have made no reduc- 
tion, and many only small ones, the Go- 
vernment propose to introduce legislation 
on the subject ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster) : The Go- 
vernment greatly regret that the pre- 
vailing depression has so_ seriously 
affected the agricultural tenants in 
Morayshire as well as in other parts of 
Scotland. The depression, however, has 
affected not only the occupiers, but also 
the proprietors of the land; and the 
Government are unable to promise legis- 
lation in the direction indicated by the 
hon. Member. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES — THE GERMAN 
DRAWBACK. 


Mr. J.C. BOLTON (Stirling) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it is true, as stated in the London 7Zimes 
newspaper to-day, that the German Go- 
vernment have determined to grant a 
drawback upon the exportation of manu- 
factured goods containing sugar and 
cocoa corresponding to the tax paid upon 
the sugar and cocoa used; and, if so, 
whether the importation of such articles 
into the United Kingdom will be pro- 
hibited under the provisions of the 
recently concluded Convention or Treaty 
respecting bounty fed sugar ? 

uE FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
reason to believe that the statement 
which the hon. Member quotes is accu- 
rate; but I have repeatedly informed 
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the House that the Convention for the 
suppression of sugar bounties has not 
yet been completed. It is still under 
the consideration of the Governments 
concerned; and I am notin a position 
to enter into details with respect to its 
provisions, nor to say whether a parti- 
cular course is or is not at variance 
with them. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES—THE DRAFT CON- 
VENTION. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Draft Convention on Sugar Bounties 
contemplates measures which will restrict 
the importation of cheap sugar into this 
country; and, if so, whether it is the 
intention of the Government to give its 
assent to the Oonvention ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Ssirn) (Strand, Westminster): It has 
been stated, in reply to Questions put 
by the hon. Members for Northampton 
and Leicester, that no measures affect- 
ing the importation of sugar can come 
into force without the assent of Parlia- 
ment; but Her Majesty’s Government 
are precluded, by the condition of con- 
fidence accepted by all the powers re- 

resented in the Conference on Sugar 
unties, from making any statement of 
the terms of the Draft Convention now 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ments concerned. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL—FUNC- 
TIONS OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 

ealdy, &e.) asked the First Lord of the 

Treasury, with reference to the Mem- 

bers of Parliament (Charges and Allega- 

tions) Bill, With whom it is intended 
that there shall rest the function of col- 
lecting evidence, prosecuting eharges, 
and especially of deciding who are to be 
examined as witnesses and protected 
from punishment for crime (on condi- 
tion of full disclosure), and who are to 
be left liable to criminal prosecution ; 
whether these functions are to be en- 
tirely performed by the Commissioners 
themselves ; or, if not, whether the Go- 
vernment is to proseeute charges and 
determine who are to be examined as 
witnesses and pardoned, or whether the 
defendants in the action of ‘‘ O’Donnell 

v. Walter” or any other private parties 

are to be permitted to do so ? 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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the House. 


Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H, 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): If the 
hon. Gentleman will be so good as to 
read the Bill which establishes the Com- 
mission he will'see that all the functions 
he alludes to rest with the Oommis- 
sioners, and certainly the Government 
is not the prosecutor in the case. The 
hon. Member is probably aware of the 
manner in which such inquiries are 
usually conducted by Royal Oommis- 
sions; but if he has any doubt on the 
question I may refer him to the practice 
of the Commission appointed to investi- 
gate the eharges against the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

Tas LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): Is it, then, 
to be understood that parties appearing 
before the Commission will not be en- 
titled to call what witnesses they like ; 
but that the function will rest with the 
Commission to say whom they will 
examine and whom they will exclude 
from certificates ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: If the hon. 
Member will look at the Bill he will 
see for himself. I cannot add anything 
whatever to the information it contains. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had compared the Bill with similar 
Commissions in which he had taken 
part; and he wished to ask whether 
there was to be any Executive officer at 
the disposal of the Commissioners for 
the purpose of prosecuting inquiries, 
collecting evidence, and exercising the 
functions of a prosecutor. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Gen- 
tleman must be satisfied with the infor- 
mation given by the Bill as to the powers 
of the Commissioners. As in the past, 
they are of the most extensive character, 
and the Commissioners can direct any- 
thing they think fit. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE — BILLS 
PASSED BY THE STANDING COM- 
MITTEES—AN AUTUMN SESSION. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, having regard to 
the labour bestowed by the two Stand- 
ing Committees on the five Bills already 
passed by them, and the prejudicial 
effect which the possible abandonment 
of those Bills would entail upon the 
whole system of delegation lately adopted 
by the House, as well as to the sub- 
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stantial progress made with them, the 
Government will consider the expediency 
of taking up such Bills before the House 
adjourns, instead of relegating them, 
with other measures of a more contro- 
versial character, and in a less advanced 
stage, to the chances of an Autumn 
Session ? 

Tre FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Saira) (Strand, Westminster): I can 
add little as regards Bills which have 

assed Grand Committees to what I 

ave previously said. Iam afraid there 
is very little hope of escaping an Autumn 
Session. I will endeavour to consult the 
Business of the House and the interests 
of the country; but, at present, I am 
not in a position to state what arrange- 
ments can be made, but I will endeavour 
to do so on Thursday. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I hope the state- 
ment will not be delayed beyond Thurs- 
day ; because we have had a good deal 
of disappointment in the withholding 
of information up to the present date. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I can only 
say that I myself have been disappointed, 
because I have not been able to foresea 
the events which have occurred, or the 
delays which have taken place; but I 
shall endeavour to consult the con- 
venience of the House, and to arrive at 
a satisfactory determination. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
give the House an assurance that the 
Bills will not be abandoned? One was 
referred to a Grand Committee last 
week, and it is proposed to take the 
same course with another to-night. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not think 
it is possible for me to add anything to 
the assurances I have already given. I 
attach the highest importance to those 
Bills. I said, when I made my state- 
ment on the course of Business, that it 
would amount to little less than a public 
scandal if these Bills were not passed 
into law during the present Session. 
That is my deliberate opinion still. It 
must remain with hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to assist us in 
putting forward the Business of the 
nation. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN observed, 
that the Liability of Trustee Bill was 
referred to the Committee on Law. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he was aware that this Grand 
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Committee had already sat nearly three 
months and had passed four Bills, and 
that it was exceedingly unlikely that 
a fifth Bill of this importance could be 
adequately discussed at the fag end of a 
Session ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman must 
be aware that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could only be responsible for the 
conduct of theirown measures. Hedid 
not think that the Liability of Trustee 
Bill was a Government measure. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked, whether it was not 
a fact that some months ago, when 
Questions relating to the procedure with 
regard to Public Business were being 
discussed, Her Majesty’s Government 
pledged themselves to give facilities for 
this Bill if it came down from the other 
House; and whether the arrangement 
was not made with the full sanction of 
the Attorney General ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
it probable that the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman was absolutely 
accurate; but it was not for him (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) to ask the House to sit 
longer than was necessary for Govern- 
ment measures in order to pass this par- 
ticular Bill. The Government would be 
exceedingly glad to see the House pass 
measures coming from the House of 
Lords; but, as far as he was concerned, 
he was only responsible for Govern- 
ment measures. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE — THE 
CRIMINAL EVIDENCE BILL, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Criminal Evidence Bill is 
to be proceeded with at present, or in 
the Autumn Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he could give no assurance that 
the Bill would be passed before the 
Autumn Session. What would happen 
then he could not say. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—UNIVER- 
SITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL — BAIL 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, On 
what day he will take the second 
reading of the Universites (Scotland) 
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Bill, and the Report stage of the Bail 
(Scotland) Bill; and, whether in the 
meantime, he will see that those Bills 
are not put down on the Notice Paper 
on days on which it is not intended 
that they should be proceeded with ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
not in a position at the present moment 
to answer that Question. 


THE SMALL HOLDINGS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. COBB Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked, whether it was true, as stated in 
the newspapers, that the Government 
had decided to abandon the Committee 
on Small Holdings ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): No, Sir. 


EXCISE DUTIES (LOCAL PURPOSES) 
BILL. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when he proposed to take the Excise 
Duties (Local Purposes) Bill ? 

TaeCHANOELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, he had 
answered a Question on this subject 
two days ago. He proposed to take the 
Bill in a week or, probably, a fortnight 
from now. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked, whether the Bill would be the 
first Order when taken ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he could not 
make any pledge on that point at 
present. 


TITHE RENT CHARGE AND TITHE 
RENT CHARGE RECOVERY AND 
VARIATION BILLS. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Satfron 
Walden) asked, whether it was the 
intention of the Government to pro- 
ceed with the two Tithe Bills this Bee. 
sion; and, if not both, which of them 
would be taken? Would the right 
hon. Gentleman give an assurance that 
they would not be proceeded with before 
the Autumn Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra) (Strand, 
Westminster): I cannot give any such 
assurance. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Will both Bills 
be taken ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes. 


Mr. Hunter 
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RIOTS, &c. (IRELAND) —ATTEMPTED 
MURDER AT WOODFORD. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland a Question of 
which he had given him private Notice, 
Whether his attention had been drawn 
to the following paragraph in Zhe Irish 
Times of the 16th instant—namely, 

“A daring attempt at murder took place 
about a mile from Woodford on the 13th instant 
on a man named Thomas Noonan, a summons- 
server here. Noonan had left his house for 
Woodford at about 9 o’clock a.m., and had not 
gone more than a mile when two men, who 
were lying in ambush, fired two shots at him. 
Both missed, as the falling of a stone from off 
the wall where aim was being taken caused 
Noonan to look round. He then stooped and 
miraculously escaped. Henry Bowles, nephew 
of the famous ‘ Dr. Tully,’ has been arrested 
and fully identified ; ” 
and, whether steps would be taken to 
protect Thomas Noonan and officials in 
the execution of their duties in that 
neighbourhood ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Inspector General of Constabulary re- 
ports that the circumstances connected 
with the firing at Thomas Noonan, pro- 
cess server, are accurately set forth in 
the newspaper statement, with the ex- 
ception that the occurrence was at about 
10 o’clock a.m. Henry Bowles, nephew 
of the so-called ‘‘ Dr. Tully,” has been 
arrested, fully identified, and remanded. 
Noonan is now receiving personal pro- 
tection. He had, up to the occurrence, 
persistently refused such protection, 
although informed by the police that 
they had reason to believe his life was 
in danger. They had, however, endea- 
voured to look after his safety by 
patrols. Protection is invariably af- 
forded in any case in which the circum- 
stances appear to call for it. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—JURY 
PACKING, QUEEN’S CO. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) asked the Solicitor General 
for Ireland a Question of which he had 
given him private Notice, Whether jury 
packing was in full operation in Queen’s 
County; whether all the Roman Catho- 
lics had recently been ordered to stand 
aside without cause shown, and for no 
other apparent reason than that they 
were Roman Catholics; whether of the 
entire population of the county 88 per 
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cent are Roman Catholics; whether a 
strong feeling of indignation oxisted 
among the special jurors in consequence 
of their exclusion ; whether that feeling 
had found expression in a respectful, 
but firm, protest presented last Thursday 
week to Mr. Justice Johnson, the Judge 
of Assize; whether the learned Judge 
told the memorialists that it was a 
thing with which he had nothing to do; 
whether—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Gentleman will see that he should put 
that Question on the Paper in the usual 
way. 


THE CHARITY OCOMMISSIONERS— 
CITY PAROCHIAL OHARITIES ACT 
—THE GENERAL GOVERNING BODY. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
the hon. Member for the Penrith Divi- 
sion of Cumberland (Mr. J. W. Lowther) 
a Question of which he had given pri- 
vate Notice, What sum of money the 
Charity Commissioners contemplated 
assigning to the General Governing 
Body to be constituted by them under 
the City Parochial Charities Act ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
rose to Order, and asked why the hon. 
Member for North Islington and the 
hon. Member for South Antrim (Mr. 
Macartney) were allowed to put Ques- 
tions of which they had given private 
Notice, while his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Ossory Division of Queen’s 
Oounty (Mr. W. A. Macdonald) was 
prevented from putting his Question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : It entirely depends 
on the nature of the Questions which 
are asked. I understood that the hon. 
Member for the Ossory Division of 
Queen’s County had given private No- 
tice on Friday last. That is a very 
unusual way of pone and the 
Question was so large and important 
that I thought it more respectful to the 
House that it should be put on the 
Paper. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) I may be allowed to ex- 

lain—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr, T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
whether it is not a fact that the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Antrim re- 
lated to a matter which appeared in the 
newspapers on the 16th instant ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
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Mr. MAOARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) said, 
his Question appeared on the Paper on 
Friday last. nfortunately, he was 
unable to put the Question to the right 
hon. Gentleman on that occasion, and 
he now took the earliest opportunity of 
asking it. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The Charity Commissioners 
hope to be able to place asum of £5,500 
per annum, or thereabouts, at the dis- 
= of the General Governing Body to 

e constituted under the City Parochial 
Charities Act. Perhaps the House will 
allow me to correct an inaccuracy of 
which I was guilty during the debate on 
the Vote for the Charity Commission. I 
then said that a scheme was under dis- 
cussion for St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. I 
should have said St. Botolph’s, Bishops- 
gate. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—DR. BARR, AN 
INSPECTOR OF PRISONS. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Oo., N.): I 
wish to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland a Question 
of which I have not given him private 
Notice, but of which I do not think he 
will require any Notice. It is, whether 
the Government has employed, and is 
paying, Dr. Barr, who appears every 
day at the inquest on Mr. John Mande- 
ville; whether ho is the same impartial 
person who was appcinted to inquire 
into the condition of Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Mandeville in Tullamore Prison ; 
and, if he is paid and employed by the 
Government, under what head in the 
Estimates his salary will a r? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, it was perfectly true that he re- 
quested his right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary to allow one of the best offi- 
cials in the management of prisons at 
his disposal to give him some assistance 
in Ireland in connection with the inspec- 
tion and management of Irish prisons. 
That gentleman was Dr. Barr. 
™Mr. CLANCY asked, whether the 
tight hon. Gentleman would instruct 
Dr. Barr to conduct himself as a gentle- 
man in the Coroner’s Court ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, whether it was a fact that Mr. 
John Dillon was called upon in Dundalk 
Gaol a week or 10 days ago by a doctor, 
who required him to submit himself to 
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an examination, but who refused to give 
his name; whether Mr. Dillon, upon 
that refusal, declined to submit himself 
to examination; whether that rson 
was Dr. Barr; and, if so, why he re- 
fused to give his name ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Really, Sir, 
I think that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman should give me Notice. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— )———— 
SUPPLY [lsr Junz].—REPORT. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. } 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [12th July |, “ That 
this House doth agree with the Com- 
mittee in the first Resolution.” 

1. ‘ That a sum, not exceeding £27,968, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Theane which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1889, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, in- 
cluding certain Expenses connected with Emi- 
gration.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Dr. CLARK (Oaithness), in moving 
to reduce the Vote by £500, for the pur- 
pose of expressing his dissent from the 
policy pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with regard to Zululand 
during the last 12 months, and espe- 
cially in sending back Usibepu, thus 
causing a renewal of war in that un- 
fortunate country, said, there had been 
three settlements of the country since 
the unfortunate war of 1879. Each one 
of these had been followed by war, and 
the cause of each one of those wars was 
the Chief Usibepu. It would have been 
wise policy on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government tosupport Cetewayo against 
Usibepu. Usibepu had a large and well- 
supplied army, which had been drilled 
and trained by whites. Cetewayo had 
none of those advantages, and he was 
defeated; while Usibepu remained in 
the country, and the settlement pre- 
viously made was broken up. Usibepu 
was afterwards defeated, and turned out 
of the country, and remained out of it 
until Her Majesty’s Government sent 
him back in January last, when the 
third war began. Lord Derby had 
pointed out that he had been accepted 
only after he had deluged the whole of 
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Zululand with blood and had announced 
his intention of increasing Oetewayo’s 
territory; but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did nothing at all, and there was 
no settlement, except such as was made 
by the Zulus and a few Boers who took 

ssession of the country, and in 1884 
had Dinizulu, Cetewayo’s only son, pro- 
claimed King. The Reserve had in the 
meantime been filled with anarchy; but 
Her Majesty’s Government would have 
nothing to do in the matter. Relatives 
of Cetewayo Dinizulu’s uncles and 
his five half-brothers, now came into 
power, and governed the country in his 
name; but the Zulus had to pay the 
Boers, as the aneient Britons had to pay 
the Saxons, for foreign aid against their 
invaders, and the Boers began over- 
running the country. The question of 
the price to be paid was left for some 
time indefinite, but ultimately 2,700,000 
acres were fixed upon, although it was 
doubtful whether the Zulus generally 
had any idea of the extent of land that 
was demanded. By-and-bye the British 
Government began to interfere, not to 
rotect the Zulus, but because it was 
ound that British interests were affected, 
as the Boers were getting near the sea. 
Negotiations were entered into between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Boers in Zululand, who had formed 
themseives into a new Republic. The 
idea was to limit the area of land to be 
given to the Boers and to keep as much 
as possible for the Zulus with the 
paney object of keeping the Boers 
rom the sea. It was supposed that, 
if they once got to the sea the Ger- 
man or some other Power would ob- 
tain a controlling influence in Central 
Africa through the Boers seeking their 
aid. Those inland States desired to 
get to the sea in order to avoid 
paying what they regarded as unjust 
taxes upon goods that passed through 
British Colonies. It was a mistake to 
suppose that those people wanted to 
have anything to do with the Germans ; 
and if Germany were to interfere with 
us, we should have no better troops 
than the Boers if we would only stop 
the injustice of compelling them to con- 
tribute to the taxation of our Colony. 
In handing over Zulu territory to the 
New Republic and in every other way 
we had sacrificed Zulu interests to our 
own, which was altogether a mistaken 
policy, and, of course, the Zulus were not 
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well pleased with us. They wanted to 
come here to state their case; but they 
were refused passes to enable them to 
do so. If they had been fairly heard, 
they would not have been as dissatisfied 
as they were now. We had determined 
the boundaries of the New Republio, 
we had reduced the area of Zululand, 
and the question was what was to be 
done with the remaining Eastern portion 
of Zululand? There were two courses 
open to us, either to establish a Protec- 
torate, or to annex Zululand to a Colony. 
A Protectorate had been proposed, and 
would have been the best for the Zulu 
people; but, unfortunately, there were 
always officials who were looking forward 
to Governships. If we had waited 
patiently we, as a matter of fact, might 
have annexed the Zulu people with 
their own consent; but, unfortunately, 
we had acted precipitately and with the 
consent of petty Chiefs, but without the 
consent of the great Ohief and the Kin 

of Zululand. The Government annexe 

the country, and having made unwillin 

subjects, proceeded to coerce them, an 

they had worried the Chiefs into taking 
up arms against us. That they had 
done by establishing a system of passes, 
and in other ways that were most 
vexatious and irritating. In fact, they 
seemed to have looked upon this part of 
Zululand as if it were a new Ireland, 
and to have determined to adopt a 
policy of coercion, and the Zulu Chiefs 
not unnaturally were resisting this in- 
terference with their liberty. Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone had advised the Go- 
vernment to send Usibepu to Central 
Zululand, saying that his presence there 
would be as useful as an armed force. 
Thereupon Usibepu was sent among the 
Chiefs to overawe them, and he (Dr. 
Clark) blamed the Government for 
acting on that advice, for that Chief 
began at once to clear out all the fol- 
lowers of Dinizulu and to take posses- 
sion of their villages and standing crops. 
In that way Usibepu had fomented war, 
and once more showed himself a curse 
to the country, deluging it with blood. 
He (Dr. Olark) did not know what he 
should be told about the war, because 
no Papers had been given them about 
it, and all his information on the sub- 
ject came from the Chiefs and the people 
affected by these events, and it was 
altogether of a most unsatisfactory cha- 
racter. The following account of the 
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circumstances of the first en ment 
he believed to be true:—A police force, 
accompanied by some of Usibepu’s men, 
was sent to arrest certain Zulus who 
were accused of taking property which 
did not belong tothem. Dinizulu’s people 
refused to surrender the accused men, 
and an armed force was at once sent 
against them and fired upon them without 
parley or notice, two messengers sent by 
Dinizulu being killed. The Government 
were now calling upon the Basutos and 
other tribes headed by vagabonds like 
John Dunn for aid in their operations 
against Dinizulu, and were thus laying 
the foundations of future blood feuds. 
He protested against the employment of 
Native levies in a South African war, for 
they often committed great atrocities, 
and for the conduct of these barbarous 
savages English commanders could not 
be responsible. Hoe was glad to think 
that signs were not wanting that Sir 
Arthur Havelock was awakening to the 
fact that he had been misled by his ad- 
visers in these affairs. In one of his 
letters, consuring Mr. Osborn, he said— 
‘‘T am reluctantly compelled to think that 
more fair and greater discretion might have 
been exercised in the restoration of Usibequ. 
Allowances should have been made for the diffi- 
culty which the chiefs found in accommodating 
themselves to the new order of things, which 
was in some respects disappointing and dis- 
tasteful to them.” 
Now, who were the men upon whose 
advice the annexation had been effected ? 
They were men who had already caused 
a great deal of trouble in South Africa 
—Sir Theophilus Shepstone, his son, 
and Mr. Osborn. Those were the men 
who made the Government believe that 
the people of the Transvaal wished for 
annexation when, in reality, they were 
bitterly opposed to it. Not only did 
they mislead the Government, but they 
meanly swindled them. The money 
spent by these men for clothing, hair 
brushes, fishing rods, vases, and other 
articles of use and luxury was, at one 
time, all put down as money spent on 
forage. He was glad to know that the 
bill was surcharged, and that Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone’s pension was 
stopped. He believed, however, that 
the present Government intended to 
restore it. Lord Knutsford was quite 
wrong in thinking that the Zulus were 
aiding Dinizulu under the influence of 
fear. They were aiding him of their 
own free will, and were ready to lay 
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down their lives in the cause which they 
had espoused. It was also a mistake to 
imagine that the Boers were in any way 
concerned in the disturbances. Boer 
filibusters did not care to fight, unless 
something was to be gained by it. 
He believed that Zululand might be 
made as peaceful as Basutoland if 
they worked through and made friends 
of the Chiefs, and he thought that it 
was now very necessary to appoint a 
Commission of Inquiry into the condition 
of things in South Africa; without it no 
information of value could be obtained, 
and valuable lives and treasure would 
continue tobe spent. Did the Govern- 
ment believe that they would control the 
northern Zulus, if that people heard, as 
they certainly would hear, of the con- 
duct of the Government towards the 
southern Zulus? There were going to 
be more wars, and if they could get 
some trustworthy information, the Go- 
vernment might be able to solve the 
difficulties of South Africa, which was 
now the only place where such troubles 
existed. He begged to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that at that 
stage the hon. Member could not move 
the reduction of the Vote. The Question 
before the House was that they agree 
with the Committee in their resolution 
to pass the Vote. The hon. Member 
could say ‘‘ No”’ to that proposition. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham) said, he hoped the House 
would allow him to represeut his hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms), who 
was prevented by his official duties from 
attending at the House. He hoped the 
House would come to the conclusion 
that neither the present Government nor 
the preceding Governments which had 
administered the affairs of Zululand had 
deserved the very wholesale censure 
which had been cast upon all Govern- 
ments and every Administration by the 
hoa. Member opposite (Dr. Clark). If 
there was one subject more than another 
which those who had held Office in this 
. House could not afford to reproach one 
another about, it was about the con- 
dition of Zululand; because all Govern- 
ments had to deal with this extremely 
difficult subject. All Governments had 
no doubt made some mistakes in dealing 
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with it, and all the House of Commons 
could do was to watch the administra- 
tion of successive Governments, and 
hope that ultimately this extremely 
difficult problem might be satisfac- 
torily solved. He hoped the House 
would forgive him if he did not 
follow the hon. Member for Caithness 
into all the topics with which he adorned 
his speech. He did not intend to follow 
the hon. Member into the personal 
matters to which he referred. He did 
not understand that the hon. Member 
brought any specific charge against any 
of the persons he had named, except Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, and that was a 
very old story about his expedition 
prior to the annexation of the Transvaal. 
He happened to know something about 
that, because he was Chairman of the 
Committee of Public Accounts at the 
time when those accounts were brought 
before it, and they were disallowed and 
reductions were made. He could only 
say, speaking from recollection, that 
nothing was done by Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone that merited the charge made 
against him. No doubt the accounts 
were irregular, and as being so were 
disallowed; but the Committee were 
unanimously of opinion that there was 
not a word against his private honour or 
public integrity, and he thought it was 
on the recommendation of that Com- 
mittee that the disallowance of his pen- 
sion was rescinded, and that he now 
enjoyed his full pension. He did not 
like to go back quite so far in the history 
of Zululand as the hon. Member. He 
thought it was quite enough to begin in 
1879, when the conquest of Zululand 
was accomplished. From that moment 
the British Government became virtually 
responsible for some settlement or other 
in that country, and the effects of suo- 
cessive Governments since that date had 
been to extricate themselves as honour- 
ably as they could from the liabilities 
which that conquest had thrown upon 
us, and to endeavour to make a settle- 
ment at once beneficial to the Zulu 
people and not onerous to the British 
taxpayers ; and he felt bound to say that 
up to the present time, the honest efforts 
which had been made by successive 
Governments had not led to very con- 
siderable success. The hon. Member 
opposite had referred to the restoration 
of Cetewayo. Whether the restoration 
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of Cetewayo to supreme power in Zulu- 
land would or would not have been 
a settlement of the affair was a vexed 
question; because, although it was 
understood that that was the sort of 
settlement which was promoted by the 
Government of 1880-5, of which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
was the head, yet *hat policy was never 
actually carried out, because, instead of 
Cetewayo being restored to supreme 
wer in Zululand, the country was 
ivided into three parts, and an attempt 
was made to maintain a Reserve under 
the direct government of British autho- 
rity, a portion of the residue was placed 
under the command of Cetewayo, and 
the remainder under the powerful Chief 
Usibepu, of whom the hon. Member 
had spoken. Usibepu and Cetewayo 
quarrelled. Usibepu proved the stronger 
and drove Cetewayo to the Reserve, 
where he afterwards died. Neither did 
he propose to follow the hon. Member 
into the settlement made by the Secre- 
tary for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) in 1886. 
That was made under circumstances of 
some difficulty. Although consummated 
by the present Government, it was 
initiated and was entirely due to the 
Government of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian. Dinizulu had made a 
compact with the Boers in 1884 by 
which he ceeded 4,234 square miles of 
territory to the Boers. It was not until 
after that—not until March, 1886—that 
the Zulu Chiefs appealed to Sir Arthur 
Havelock to save them from the utter 
destruction which the incursion of those 
Boers threatened ; and it was not until 
that appeal from the Zulu Chiefs them- 
selves that the Government commenced 
the negotiations with the New Republic 
about the line of demarcation which 
were finally consummated by his right 
hon. Friend. The responsibility for the 
initiation of those negotiations therefore 
rested with the late Government. He 
did not follow the hon. Member into the 
question of the Customs Duties. The 
hon. Member attributed the very worst 
motives to the late and to the present Go- 
vernment in regard to the negotiations. 
He (Sir John Gorst), on the contrary, be- 
lieved they were actuated by the best 
motives, by the desire to save the remnant 
of the Zulu people from the very certain 
fate that would have overtaken them 
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if the Government had not interfered. 
He did not think the late or the present 
Government were animated by those 
motives attributed to them by the hon. 
Member. 

Dr. CLARK said the hon. and learned 
Gentleman misunderstood him. What 
he said was, that the reason believed in 
Zululand was that the Government 
wished to make them still pay black- 
mail. 

Sirk JOHN GORST said, he trusted 
that that delusion was in course of being 
entirely removed. There had been a 
conference on that subject which had 
ended satisfactorily, and it only awaited 
the approval of the Legislatures of the 
various Colonies concerned to bring that 
vexed question toa conclusion. He did 
not think, however, that result would be at 
all assisted by the hon. Member’s speech. 
The result of the negotiations had been 
that, instead of 4,234 square miles, 
which the Zulus ceded in 1884, 2,854 
square miles only had been ceded, and 
the remainder of the territory was 
brought under British protection, part 
as Reserve, and part as what was known 
as the territory of Eastern Zululand. 
That agreement having been come to, 
it became the duty of his right hon. 
and noble Friend the Secretary for the 
Colonies (Lord Knutsford), at that time 
a Member of the House of Commons, 
to determine in what way that terri- 
tory—for the government of which this 
country had then taken a very much 
more admitted responsibility by that 
settlement with the New Republic— was 
to be governed. He (Sir John Gorst) 
did not know that that subject was 
under discussion in the House at the 
present moment. It was discussed last 
year, though not perhaps under the best 
possible auspices, for it was interpolated 
as one of the dilatory Motions which were 
brought forward during the progress of 
the Crimes Bill. At any rate,it was dis- 
cussed, and, although the senior Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), with 
that profound knowledge of the British 
Empire which characterized him, de- 
nounced the Government in no measured 
terms, he did not think the hon. Mem- 
ber’s denunciation was supported by the 
official Opposition. He would, there- 
fore, pass by that question. He now 
came to the questions whether, since 
the annexation of Zululand, Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government had in the adminis- 
tration of that country made mistakes 
which deserved censure, and whether 
they were now endeavouring to admi- 
nister the affairs of Zululand on prin- 
ciples which the House of Commons 
would ie and support. He thought 
he could show that, on the whole, the 
administration of the Government had 
been sound, and that the policy they 
were pursuing in South Africa was such 
as to deserve the confidence of the 
House, such as it could well approve, 
and the country also at large. The hon. 
Member (Dr. Clark) had a much easier 
way than he (Sir John Gorst) had of 
settling the present difficulty. The hon. 
Member said that Usibepu caused all 
difficulty in Zululand, and that he was 
the man who had brought about the 
— war. The hon. Member saw 

sibepu everywhere—that Chief was to 
him the cause of every difficulty, and he 
really talked as if her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had invented Usibepu. Un- 
fortunately, having undertaken to go- 
vern the country, the Government had 
that awkward customer to manage as 
well as the other Zulus. If Usibepu 
were not in Fast Zululand he would be 
in the Reserve, where he might be as 
troublesome as, or even more trouble- 
some than, he was in his present posi- 
tion. When they undertook to govern 
a semi-civilized people like the Zulus, 
they must necessarily encounter a great 
many difficulties, and must deal with them 
as best they could. He did not think 
that the mode in which Usibepu had 
been treated deserved the censure of 
the hon. Member. It was true that when 
Usibepu was defeated and driven into 
the Reserve, Lord Derby refused him 
military aid, on the ground that he had 
been distinctly warned and told that he 
must maintain himself by force of his own 
arms. The hon. Member represented 
to the House that Lord Derby cast some 
censure on Usibepu; but, in reality, his 
Lordship did nothing of the kind. His 
Lordship said, that this country was 
not bound to go to war for the 
purpose of restoring Usibepu; but that, 
‘as he had been driven into the Reserve, 
we would give him an asylum there, 
though he could do nothing further for 
him. It was also true that in 1886 
Lord Granville, acting on the advice of 
Sir Arthur Havelock, refused to let 
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Usibepu return to his own territory. 
The ground for that decision was the 
unsettled state of Zululand. At the 
same time, a promise was made to Usi- 
bepu that when affairs were on a more 
satisfactory footing, his position should 
be considered. But when we assumed 
the Sovereignty of Zululand, the state 
of affairs changed. Every Zulu was 
entitled to our protection, and there was 
no logical ground for withholding per- 
mission from Usibepu to return. Ae- 
cordingly, in August, 1887, Sir Arthur 
Havelock, who had recommended Lord 
Granville to refuse Usibepu permission 
to return in 1886, himself earnestly 
begged the Secretary of the Colonies to 
entrust him with the authority to 
arrange the repatriation of Usibepu, 
under certain conditions. That request 
was backed up by Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, Mr. Osborn, and the other 
officials. The Secretary of State, writing 
on September 12, 1887, said— 

“Having regard to the strong opinions ex- 
pressed by those best qualitied to form them, I 
am prepared to leave you full discretion to act 
as you think best in this matter, it being 
clearly understood, however, that Usibepu is 
not to resume his former position as an inde- 
pendent Chief, but that he will be a British 
subject, exercising only such powers over his 
own people as the Government may assign 
him.” 

Shortly after the receipt of that de- 
spatch, Sir Arthur Havelock thought 
proper to restore Usibepu to his old 
position in Zululand. Looking at the 
matter in the light of the evidence of 
subsequent events, he had not the 
slightest hesitation in saying it would 
have been better if Usibepu had been 
kept in the Reserve, instead of being 
restored tohisowncountry. There was 
no doubt that the experiment had been 
unfortunate, and soon after the experi- 
ment was tried, Sir Arthur Havelock 
admitted that there was considerable 
uneasiness in the minds both of the 
Usutus and the other Zulus. On the 
18th of January in the present year, 
Sir Arthur Havelock stated that he 
was alive to the necessity of givat 
care and circumspection. The hon. 
Member for Caithness attributed the 
outbreak of the present disturbances 
in Zululand to Usibepu’s turbulence 
and determination to fight, but nothing 
was more remote from the truth, for in 


reality he had not been engaged in any 
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operations which were calculated to pro- 
mote disturbance. In the Papers which 
would shortly be laid before Parliament, 
hon. Members would find that every effort 
was made to explain to Dinizulu the 
grounds and conditions on which Usi- 
bepu was restored. The real cause of 
the disturbances was that Dinizulu and 
Undabuko had been induced to give ear 
to reports which had been industriously 
circulated, to the effect that the British 
Sovereignty was not going to be main- 
tained in Zululand; that they were likely 
to draw back, and leave their allies to 
their fate ; and it was the hope inspired 
in that way that led Dinizulu and Unda- 
buko to make preparations for securing 
to themselves the reversion of the Sove- 
reignty of Zululand. As long ago as 
April 6 last, Dinizulu left Zululand and 
entered the Transvaal and the New 
Republic, endeavouring to obtain re- 
eruits and adherents for his intended 
resistance to the British Government. 
He was, however, glad to say that 
neither the Government of the New Re- 
public nor the Government of the South 
African Republic lent any heed whatever 
to his proposal. Both those Govern- 
ments had acted in perfect loyalty to the 
British Government, and had given no 
countenance whatever to the distur- 
bances. Although there might be an 
odd filibuster or two in Dinizulu’s camp, 
they were merely independent and iso- 
lated personages, and had received no 
encouragement, direct or indirect, from 
the Government of any Republic in 
South Afriea. On May 13 Dinizulu 
returned to Zululand, and on June 2 the 
attempt was made to arrest him and 
Undabuko, which, if it had been success- 
ful, would probably have prevented any 
of these outrages. Nv doubt, that was 
a very unfortunate attempt. It was 
made by Mr. Osborn, in conjunction 
with the Military Authorities, and it was 
made after distinct warning from Sir 
Arthur Havelock that no such attempt 
was to be made, unless the authorities 
were satisfied that the force at their dis- 

osal was sufficient for the purpose. But 
= would like the House to mark clearly 
that the attempt was made because 
Dinizulu had actually seized the cattle 
of Umnyamana, who was one of the most 
loyal and reliable Chiefs in Zululand. 
As hon. Members knew, reinforcements 
had been sent in the shape of one regi- 
ment from the Cape of Hope, and 
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one of the regiments now in Egypt 
would, on its way to the Cape, stop at 
Durban, and, if necessary, to 
Zululand, and the Military Kathorities 
there assured the Government that 
when these reinforcements arrived they 
would have a sufficient force to put 
down the rebellion. There was in 
the camp at Ceza an unknown num- 
ber of Zulus headed by Dinizulu 
and Undabuko, and it was against 
that body that these reinforcements 
would be directed. It must be ad- 
mitted that, having undertaken the 
government of Zululand, and having 
annexed the territory to the British 
Crown, Her Majesty’s Government 
must put down all armed resistance 
which existed within the territory, and 
it was quite impossible that anything 
eould be done until these Chiefs had 
been compelled to abandon their pre- 
sent attitude of attempting to take the 
Sovereignty of Zululand out of the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The contest would be simply one be- 
tween the British force, representin 

the authority of the British Crown, an 

Dinizulu and his friends, who were now 
in armed opposition to it. There was 
no intention whatever, when the camp 
was broken up, to punish the people 
committing these outrages with any 
undue severity, and the moment armed 
resistance was put down and Dinizulu’s 
force dispersed, every attempt would be 
made to induce the Zulus to go back to 
their old peaceful avocations, and no 
vindictive measures would be resorted 
to with the object of punishing them 
for the part they’ had taken in the 
war. The ringleaders must, however, 
be punished. 

CommanperR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): Is that a definite state- 
ment of policy ? 

Sir JOHN GORST said, it was. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies had 
not yet, of course, received full details 
as to what had ovcurred; but it seemed 
clear that it was impossible for the 
British Government to tolerate the pre- 
sence in Zululand of men who had 
stirred up the people to attack the 
Sovereignty of the British Crown. 
Moreover, it was essential that Unda- 
buko and Dinizulu should be removed ; 
because it was quite clear that there 
could be no peace cr good government 
in the country as long as the ringleaders 
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who had incited the people to take up 
arms against the authority of the Britis 
Crown remained there as a centre of 
disaffection. When the insurrection 
was put down, there was no desire or 
intention to act harshly towards the 
ple, because the Government be- 
Fieved that they had been encouraged 
to engage in these hostilities in ignor- 
ance, and without any complete know- 
ledge of the facts, and that they deserved 
rather the compassion of the Govern- 
ment than anything like severity of 
punishment. It must, however, be dis- 
tinctly understood that from the duty 
of asserting the Sovereignty of Great 
Britain over Zulu territory the Govern- 
ment would not go back. Having once 
undertaken the government of that 
country, it was impossible to tolerate 
any power setting itself up against the 
authority of Great Britain, and any 
attempt to negotiate with persons while 
actually in armed resistance to our power 
would be a most cruel wrong even for 
the Natives themseives, and would cause 
a great deal more destruction and blood- 
shed than a short, sharp engagement. 
In mercy to the Zulu people themselves, 
it was imperative that the armed resist- 
ance should be immediately put down, 
and that the inhabitants should be made 
to know that Her Majesty’s Government 
intended to maintain the Sovereignty 
they undertook two years ago. So far 
as the action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in London was concerned, he did 
not think that even the hon. Member 
for Caithness could find fault with that. 
So far as the conduct of the local officials 
was concerned, he admitted at once that 
the restoration of Usibepu was unfor- 
tunate; but he thought that he had a 
very strong claim to be allowed to go 
and enjoy his own territory, and he 
thought he had shown that at the out- 
break of hostilities Usibepu was not 
concerned. In conclusion, he hoped, 
now that it was known distinctly that 
Her Majesty’s Government would not 
surrender the Sovereignty of Zululand, 
and intended to reduce the country to a 
— of order and obedience to the law, 
this temporary outbreak might s il 
be put down. He was afraid, — 
he would be too sanguine a prophet if 
he were to say that that was the last 
the House would hear of Zululand. 
Still, he hoped that the manly and direct 
responsibility the Government had now 
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undertaken for the administration of the 
affairs of the country might, at least, 
lead to a more settled state of affairs in 
it, and that ultimately the task which 
this country had been compelled to take 
upon itself of governing Zululand might 
be accomplished with honour and 
success. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) said, it was high time this im- 
portant Question, which had been so 
often postponed, should be fully dis- 
cussed. It was to be regretted that the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Baron Henry de 
Worms) was not able to be present ; but 
he could not have selected a more able 
substitute than the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for 
India (Sir John Gorst). Lord Knuts- 
ford had said the other night that 
the situation in Zululand, though not 
dangerous, was serious. But for the 
last 10 years the situation in Zululand 
had been a seriousone. Ever since that 
disastrous Zulu War by which we had 
crushed the life out of a brave and high- 
spirited people and had turned a nation 
of soldiers into a nation of serfs Zulu- 
land had been a thorn in our side. He 
would not go through the long and 
dismal tale—the Wolseley settlement— 
the restoration and death of Cetewayo— 
the irruption of the Boers and the so- 
called cession to them of the greater 
part of Zululand—those were matters 
of history. He would come at once 
to the settlement of May last, and 
the tripartite division of Zululand. Of 
that settlement he had remarked at the 
time that we were making the best of a 
bad business. But, be that as it might, 
it was essential to its success that it 
should be loyally and permanently ac- 
cepted by all parties, Yet; the ink on 
the Sedeeeion was hardly dry before 
two of these Zulu Chiefs, Dinizulu 
and Uzibepu, were flying at each 
other’s throats. That was hardly sur- 
prising, for the normal state of these 
men was one of inter-tribal warfare, and 
considering the hereditary character of 
their feuds it was about as probable 
that a cat and dog shculd live in peace 
and amity together. That was a con- 
tingency against which he thought the 
Government ought to have been on their 
guard, and he could not acquit them 
of blame. Indeed, Lord Knutsford 
admitted that our force was not equal 
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was impossible to ignore the fact that 
while Dinizulu, as Cetewayo’s son, re- 
presented what was left of the national 
sentiment in the country, his rival, 
Usibepu, was hated by the National 
Party among the Zulus. There was 
another fact, however, which greatly 
aggravated the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. About a week ago a paragraph 
appeared in Zhe Times from the Durban 
correspondent of that paper, who ap- 
to be well informed, which stated 

that it was beyond doubt that Dinizulu 
was receiving assistance from White men, 
and that the authorities of the New Re- 
ag were powerless in the matter. 
Ve had now, according to the statement 

of the hon. Gentleman, some 1,500 or 
1,600 European troops and some 600 
Native Jevies in Zululand, so that we 
had there all the materials for a war on 
a small scale. No doubt that force, 
especially if strengthened by the rein- 
forcements which were under orders to 
proceed from Egypt, would be sufficient 
to cope with the Zulus. Buta Boer war 
in the background was, as they knew to 
their cost, a very different thing. Lord 
Knutsford had said that the authorities 
in the Transvaal and the New Republic 
were behaving loyally at this crisis; but 
he must be excused for not placing ab- 
solute confidence in the Rulers of those 
territories, or rather in their power to 
hold in hand their own people. At such a 
juncture the death of Sir John Brand— 
the President of the Orange Free State 
—a man of great ability and scrupulous 
integrity, who had always acted with 
perfect loyalty to this country, was an 
incalculable misfortune. He had no 
wish to embarrass the Goverment, who 
had enough on their hands already. It 
might be necessary to put down this 
rebellion by force, for we had annexed 
the country,and we must assume the 
responsibilities of annexation. A mere 
paper annexation was of all evils the 
worst, and we must be prepared to go- 
vern as well as to conquer. It was 
difficult at this distance to say how far 
the problem was a military and how far 
an administrative one, and he observed 
with regret from Zhe Times of to-day 
that a serious friction existed between 
the Civil and Military Authorities. It 
was not the first time that such a state 
of things had arisen; but it was always 
to be deplored, and the sooner it was 
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terminated the better. Wht was really 
wanted was that as soon as this rising 
was over Zululand should be adminis- 
tered not only with a firm hand, but with 
some regard to the wishes and sentiments 
of its people. The history of Basutoland 
—not much more than 100 miles distant 
—presented & marked contrast to that 
of Zululand. Basutoland, thanks to the 
good sense and firmness of one of the 
best public servants the Crown ever had 
(Sir M. Clark), had been administered 
in @ manner most creditable to the 
British Government, and he devoutly 
hoped that the authorities in Zululand 
would learn a lesson from that distin- 
guished man, and would not attempt to 
ride rough-shod over a people who, like 
most other savage nations, were easy 
enough to govern provided they were 
governed in the right way. If the hon. 
Member went to a Division he could not 
support him, and he would tell him 
frankly why. The expression of a strong 
difference of opinion in the House of 
Commons might weaken our authority 
in South Africa when it was of the ut- 
most importance just now to strengthen 
it ; and if, as he had always maintained, 
there was to be a continuity in our 
Colonial policy, it was desirable, except 
upon grave questions of principle, that 
the action of the Government of the day 
should not be lightly challenged. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) said, that he could 
not agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite that they ought to ignore 
altogether the history of this question, 
because it was from the past history 
that they could best learn what they 
ought todo now. He believed that the 
present position of affairs in Zululand 
was a very serious one, and while it 
called in question our whole policy in 
South Africa, it would, he hoped, prove 
the turning point in that policy. The 
hon. Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) 
had spoken that night as the advocate 
of what he might call the Royai Party 
in Zululand; but the Royal Party had 
been destroyed in war. The ancient 
history, as it had been termed, of Zulu- 
land stopped with the complete break 
up of the organization of Cetewayo as a 

arty system. He would remind the 
— Member for Oaithness that Cete- 
wayo was neither by blood, election, or 
other constitutional means, the head of 
the Royal Party; he was only one of 
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Panda’s sons, selected chiefly by the aid 
of the British Government from among 
all the sons, who Pog among them- 
selves, the object of the British Govern- 
ment being that there should be some 
representative of the Zulu nation. But 
in 1879, whether rightly or wrongly, 
the Zulu nation was broken up, with the 
result that the Zulus were left without 
any organization orhead. The restora- 
tion of Cetewayo, which was strongly 
deprecated at the time by the present 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Lord 
Knutsford ), failed, because there was no 
central authority to maintain law and 
order over everybody. The annexation 
of Zululand followed, and the restoration 
of Usibepu. In taking over that country 
he maintained that we became morally 
responsible not only for law and order, 
but for the et and prosperity of the 
country, and he contended that it was 
our duty to retain in our hands sufficient 
territory in Zululand for the Zulus to 
live upon. No mention had yet been 
made in that debate of the views of the 
Colony of Natal on the subject; and he 
wished to emphasize the fact that they 
ought to pay the greatest attention to 
the opinion of that essentially English 
Colony. There had been a proposal 
from Natal which he very much re- 
spected, that they should relieve the 
British Empire of all trouble in the 
matter by taking Zululand over and 
ruling it themselves. That proposal 
should be treated with great respect. 
Though he did not think Natal was as 
yet sufficiently advanced in power or 
wealth to take over the control of so 
turbulent and disturbed a country, we 
should not forget that we had out there 
a band of prosperous Englishmen, ready 
to assist us in bearing the responsibility 
the Empire had incurred in Zululand. 
With regard to the feelings and inten- 
tions of the Boers, he must really depre- 
cate the incursions made by the hon. 
Member for Caithness into the commer- 
cial policy of the Free State, because 
that policy had nothing whatever to do 
with our policy in Zululand. He fully 
‘re-echoed what had been said by the 
right hon. and learned Member for East 
Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne Morgan) as 
to the loss which South Africa had sus- 
tained by the death of Sir John Brand. 
He had seen a great deal of him, and it 
was quite true that, while he was first 
for his own country, under him the 
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Orange Free State always worked hand 
in hand with the British Government. 
He hoped the day had gone by when we 
might look upon the Boer States as our 
foes. The events which had occurred in 
Zululand showed that the Boer Repub- 
lies had loyally acted in our interest and 
their own in opposing anything like 
turbulence or rebellion on their borders. 
A pamphlet had recently been published 
with to South Africa to which he 
should like to draw the attention of the 
House. It was entitled Boers, Blacks, 
and Blackquards. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: British. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
said, he thought that must have been 
a parody, because the one he saw was 
as he had quoted it, and he wanted to 
refer to the last class in that book—the 
blackguards. In South Africa there 
were a great number of persons who 
were Europeans in blood, but who were 
certainly not Boers in the ordinary sense 
of the term. Those men were ready at 
the slightest sign of turbulence to join 
on either side, hoping out of the scramble 
to obtain somethipg to their own benefit, 
and those men were our greatest trouble. 
It was said they were siding with 
Dinizulu already, and unless we showed 
a strong front there were hundreds, if 
not thousands, ready to flock to the 
standard of any rebellious Chief in the 
hope of sharing the plunder, and it was 
against these men chiefly they had to 
guard; and we could best do by a 
greater display of strength and a more 
consistent policy. There was another 
point with regard to the administration 
of Zululand that he wished to mention. 
Careful inquiry in Bechuanaland had 
convinced him that if we had set up a 
firm permanent administration there at 
a cost of £10,000 or £15,000 we should 
have avoided an expedition which cost 
the country over £1,000,000 sterling. 
He hoped we should be forewarned this 
time, and avoid anything like that in 
Zululand. He fully agreed with the hon. 
Member for Caithness as to the weak- 
ness of the administration that had 
taken place in Zululand up to this. 
When they found their Representative 
there addressing such language as he 
did to Dinizulu after he had become a 
rebel against the Queen’s authority, it 
was time that he should be either re- 
buked or recalled. What was wanted 
was 4 sufficient show of force to call upon 
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the Chiefs to attend before a magistrate 
and give an account of themselves when 
they did wrong. No half-measures were 
of any effect with these people. He 
hoped that Her Majesty’s Government 
were taking measures to send sufficient 
troops to South Africa. They had most 
wisely ordered reinforcements out, and 
he trusted that they would not hold 
their hand, but would send more rein- 
forcements. He trusted that the Go- 
vernment would give them some expla- 
nation of the very serious telegram that 
appeared in that day’s Zimes, which told 
them, rightly or wrongly, that serious 
friction existed between the Civil and 
Military Authorities of Zululand. He 
hoped that this was not the case, and 
now that the Civil Government had 
broken down in Zululand full and com- 
plete responsibility would be thrown on 
the Military Authorities to re-establish 
the Queen’s authority. That, he thought, 
was absolutely n . When law 
and order were alee there then a 
strong civil administration could follow. 
He could wish nothing better than that 
Sir M. Clarke should be sent out to 
Zululand. That would be much better 
than the Royal Commission which the 
hon. Member for Caithness advocated. 
He was not at all confident that the re- 
moval of Dinizulu and Undabuko would 
settle everything ; for they must remem- 
ber that the removal of Cetewayo and 
Langilebalele did not settle the country, 
and he thought they ought to send a 
strong and experienced administrator 
to Zululand. The Government must 
show by our force that we were willing 
to undertake the responsibility of Em- 
pire, and that we remembered that car- 
dinal political maxim that in a Govern- 
ment weakness was wickedness. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, that no subject could 
come before the House which more re- 
quired us to see in what direction we 
were going than that now under discus- 
sion. No one could be more competent 
to address the House upon this question 
than the hon. Member who had just sat 
down ; and he (Mr. John Morley) had 
been surprised to hear him repeating ex- 
actly the remarks which had laid the 
foundations for the admitted mistakes 
into which Mr. Osborn, Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, and Sir Arthur Havelock 
had fallen with regard to Zululand. 
The hon. Member had said that the 
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Royal Party in Zululand had been en- 
tirely destroyed, and that they were en- 
tirely broken up, and that we had no 
longer to deal with a nation. The Blue 
Book hadshown that the mistaken theory 
of the three gentlemen he had just 
named, able as they were, had been that 
there was no National Party in Zulu- 
land, and that there was no Zulu nation. 
But, in that case, how was it that when- 
ever any Members of the Royal Family 
came forward they were sure to attract 
to themselves these tribes, and that the 
whole of the people rallied round them ? 
The fact was that there now existed 
a great number of the Native inhabitants 
of the district—by far the greater por- 
tion of it—who were National, and by 
the course we were taking we were send- 
ing regiments of soldiers to coerce the 
very people who, we were told, were 
yearning for our presence. He was 
afraid that a more grievous mistake had 
never been made in history than that 
which we had committed with regard to 
this unfortunate country, and which, ap- 
parently, we were about to repeat. By 
the disastrous policy which had been 
pursued by Sir Bartle Frere the Zulu 
nation had been broken up. The greater 
portion of what remained of the nation 
was fcllowing Dinizulu; and it was with 
them, led by their voluntarily chosen 
and adopted Chieftain, that we were 
going to fight, following exactly the 
same lines that had led us to disaster in 
Zululand. We had got into a fresh 
mess in the same manner that we had 
got into the old one. How could any- 
one talk, as the Under Secretary had 
talked that evening, of our acting for 
the benefit of the Native race, when 
he remembered that our intervention, 
coloured and veiled by exactly the same 
honourable plea in its intention, but by 
the same mistaken plea for that policy, 
had deluged Zululand with blood, had 
led to the destruction of far more thou- 
sands of Zulus than Cetewayo and other 
Chiefs had ever destroyed? He wished 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Oity (Sir Robert Fowler) to say whether 
the intervention of the English power in 
Zululand had not been as great and 
cruel a disaster to the Native races as 
could possibly be. He would, therefore, 
utter his protest against the renewal of 
that mischievous and mistaken policy 
upon exactly the same principles and 
plea urged by Sir Bartle Frere in 1879. 
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Some sort of peace must be restored in 
this portion of Zululand, but the Govern- 
ment were going the wrong way about 
it in insisting upon the restoration of 
Usibepu. He merely wished to ask the 
Government on that occasion whether 
they intended to insist upon the removal 
of Dinizulu, and trusted they would not 
conclusively pledge themselves to do so. 

Str ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, he should have sup- 

rted the proposal for a Commission of 
Shaler if the hon. Member for Caith- 
ness had urged the demand on other 
grounds than those which he put for- 
ward. Those who had watched the 
course of events since the annexation of 
Zululand would agree with much that 
had been said as to the doubtful cha- 
racter of the policy that had been pursued 
in that country of late. But the hon. 
Member went further. In demanding 
this inquiry he took up the cause, not 
of a nation, but of one faction only. 
The hon. Gentleman had blamed the 
Government for permitting Usibepu to 
return from the Reserve into his own 
country in Eastern Zululand, and he 
certainly had gone out of his way to 
attack those who were at the present 
moment British officials in that country. 
The fact they had to remember was this 
—that the National power in Zululand 
had been destroyed ; we had no longer 
to deal with a nation, but with a small 
faction headed by Dinizulu and his 
friends. It was necessary that we should 
put down armed resistance to the autho- 
rity of the Queen before entering into 
negotiations with those carrying on the 
armed resistance. Any attempt to in- 
vest Dinizulu and his faction with the 
dignity pertaining to a nation would be 
a very great blunder indeed, especially 
so long as those men were in open oppo- 
sition to the power of the Crown. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, he had to complain of the 
absence of the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Baron Henry de Worms), who seemed 
to be away on business in no way con- 
nected with the Colonial Office. No 
doubt the business on which the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
was engaged was important from the 
Government point of view, but the ap- 
pointment seemed to be an illustration 
of that unfortunate chopping and 
changing of Offices, in the course of which 
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the square man happened to be put into 
the round hole. The other evening the 
affairs of Mauritius were brought under 
the notice of the House, and thd reply 
on behalf of the Government was made 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Scotland (Mr. J. P. 
B. Robertson), whose conspicuous ability 
was universally recognized, but who had 
no kind of responsibility for the Colo- 
nial Office. Scarcely a day passed with- 
out some difficult question being raised 
in the House; and there was absolutel 
no one from whom they could elicit full 
information and upon whom they could 
fasten responsibility. This was a most 
unfortunate condition of things. It was 
not respectful to the House, and scarcely 
showed, on the part of the Government, 
that regard for the interests of our 
Colonies about which they so loudly pro- 
tested. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, he would remind the House that 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 
had, during a long course of years, taken 
a prominent part in the debates on 
South Africa. They regretted the 
absence of the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, but there was no man more entitled 
to speak with authority on South African 
questions than his hon. Friend. As to 
the Mauritius debate, he believed that 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Scotland on that occasion had sat 
with Lord Knutsford, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, during the protracted discussions 
with Sir John Pope Hennessy ; and 
therefore his hon. and learned Friend 
was able to represent the Government 
in that debate. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John 
Morley) had made personal reference 
to him in this matter. He (Sir Robert 
Fowler) had always looked with great 
regret at the attack made by Sir Bartle 
Frere on Cetewayo, and he had always 
looked upon the war as a great mistake, 
and believed that it laid the foundations 
of the subsequent events which they 
had to deplore. He had encouraged 
the restoration of Cetewayo, which he 
thought at that time was justified, 
though it had turned out to be unfor- 
tunate. At that time the Government 
and statesmen of Natal disapproved 
the course taken by Lord Kimberley ; 
and if Lord Kimberley’s action in the 
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restoration of Cetewayo turned out 
to be unfortunate, the fault was not 
to be laid on Lord Kimberley, but on 
those subordinates in Natal who did not 
support him. It seemed to him, how- 
ever, that moving the reduction of the 
Vote was a most unsatisfactory way of 
expressing approval or disapproval of a 
policy, and he, therefore, could not sup- 
port the Motion. He had very great 
confidence in the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. He thought it would be 
admitted on all hands that no one hold- 
ing that Office had had so much previous 
experience as his noble Friend ; and he 
knew that the noble Lord would care- 
fully consider what course we ought to 
pursue. He joined his hon. Friend 
(Sir George Baden-Powell) in paying a 
tribute to the statesmanship of Sir John 
Brand, who had left behind him a great 
reputation, and whose death was a loss, 
not only to the Free State, but to the 
world at large. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) said, he agreed with the hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down as to 
the advantage which the House enjoyed 
in the Government being represented 
on this matter by his hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for India (Sir 
John Gorst). Although they regretted 
the absence of the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Baron Henry de Worms), the House 
would lose nothing in the way of in- 
formation by the substitution of his 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for India. With reference to 
what had failen from the hon. Member 
for the South-West Division of Bethnal 
Green (Mr. Pickersgill), he (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) must say he thought that 
the criticism of the hon. Gentleman was 
neither just nor generous. The hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies was absent carrying 
out a matter as to which he pronounced 
no opinion at the present time ; but no- 
body could conceive anything more im- 
portant to our principal Colonies than the 
settlement of the question of the sugar 
bounties which the hon. Gentleman had 
undertaken. He hoped that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Caithness (Dr. 
Clark) had no intention of dividing the 
House, because his object had been fully 
gained by the discussion which had 
taken place. They were indebted to 
the hon. Member for a most interesting 
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statement of the quarrel which had 
arisen. The hon. Baronet opposite had 
referred to the old Zulu War. He (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) was one of those who 
were responsible for the restoration of 
Cetewayo. He was convinced, now as 
then, that it was the only right policy to 
ursue at the time, and if it had had a 
air chance it would, he believed, have 
been successful. But it did not have a 
fair chance, and for this reason—our 
officials in South Africa were opposed 
to it. He did not mean that they did 
not loyally do their duty to the Govern- 
ment which employed them, but it was 
quite impossible for persons who be- 
lieved that a particular policy was wrong 
to carry it out successfully. With the 
greatest goodwill and the best desire on 
their part, they could not do justice to 
a policy of which they personally dis- 
approved ; and he thought the only mis- 
take which the Government of which 
he was a Member made was that when 
they determined on that policy they did 
not find other instruments to carry it 
out. He understood that the policy 
pursued in the case of Cetewayo was to 
be pursued in the case of Dinizulu. 
He hoped not; but if the Government 
had arrived at any determination of that 
sort he trusted that it was a matter for 
further consideration. He had endea- 
voured to ascertain the facts, and his 
sympathies, he confessed, were in favour 
of Dinizulu as against his opponent 
Usibepu. Dinizulu, no doubt, represented 
the influence of Cetewayo. They had 
succeeded in reducing the Zulu nation 
to little more than a faction, but Dini- 
zulu had more authority over what re- 
mained of the Zulus than any other 
Chief. Dinizulu was by our action put 
in a defenceless position as Prric cm > 
opponent; but if they put him on an 
equal footing he thought that Dinizulu 
would swallow up Usibepu without any 
diffieulty. Inasmuch as Dinizulu had 
been led to make an attack upon the 
British positions, and to put himself in 
direct opposition to the authority of the 
Queen, = must be put down. He very 
much doubted whether Dinizulu knew 
what he was doing. They must re- 
member what sort of a man they were 
dealing with. He thought that the 
Chief had been deceived, and led on from 
what he considered a tribal quarrel with 
Usibepu until he had unwittingly found 
himself in opposition to the Queen of 
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England. What he pleaded for was 
that when they had put down Dinizulu 
merey and consideration should be 
shown to him; and that the most 
careful consideration should be given to 
the question whether, after all, it might 
not be well to restore him to his former 
authority when he had learnt the lesson 
that he must not attack the soldiers of 
the Queen. What was the moral of these 
continual lessons which they were having 
with regard to South Africa, and espe- 
cially with regard to Zululand? That 
debate and other debates on the same 
subject had been conducted without the 
least reference to Party Divisions in the 
House, and there seemed to be a general 
agreement of opinion that the difficulty 
in which they were placed arose from an 
erroneous interpretation of the situation 
by those in authority in South Africa. 
This had always been the case. Our 
officials advised the Government wrongly 
in the first instance when the original 
war took place, and he thought that they 
had advised the Government wrongly 
ever since. He did not want to saya 
word against those gentlemen, who, no 
doubt, were perfectly loyal and very able 
men. But when he found that again 
and again the advice which they gave 
had been wrong, he thought that the 
time had come when they should con- 
sider whether their places could not be 
taken, with credit and advantage to the 
country, by others. It was recorded that 
Peter the Headstrong said that he hated 
most of all “unfortunate great men.” 
Our great men in South Africa had been 
very unfortunate. They had led sucees- 
sive Governments into war and into the 
most grievous expenditure of life and 
treasure. He did think that under these 
circumstances, and now at this moment, 
when they were suffering from a similar 
want of correct information, the Govern- 
ment ought, he would not say to remove 
these gentlemen, but at all events to 
consider whether they should not supple- 
ment them by some fresher intelligences, 
by whom the Government would be kept 
more accurately informed of the true 
state of things. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, he quite agreed that it 
was inconvenient and difficult to discuss 
this question in the absence of fuller in- 
formation than they were in possession 
of. He believed that Papers would 
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shortly be laid before the House on the 
subject, and they would show that Dini- 
zulu had no excuse whatever for taking 
the law into his own hands in the way 
he had done. When the right hon. 
Gentleman drew a parallel between the 
action of Cetewayo and that of Dinizulu, 
it was important to remember that Dini- 
zulu was a British subject living within 
the territory; and it had been ad- 
mitted that in the present circumstances 
the course now being taken by the Go- 
vernment was an absolutely necessary 
one. Even in the interests of the Natives 
themselves, the proper course was to 
put down, first of all, the state of affairs 
now existing, and to enforce peace and 
order throughout the country as quickly 
as possible. As to the ulterior steps, he 
could not say much. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite made an 7 to 
the Government not to be too hasty in 
coming to a decision as to the course to 
be adopted when peace and order had 
been restored. He entirely agreed with 
him. It was very desirable that they 
should be put in full possession of infor- 
mation showing what had taken place, 
and that they should reserve their judg- 
ment on all the questions to be settled 
until that information was obtained and 
placed before them. The Government 
had been asked whether it was true that 
there was any substantial friction be- 
tween the Governor and the General 
Officer commanding in Zululand. He 
was very glad to say that there was not. 
The steps to be taken for the purpose 
of restoring peace and order in 
Zululand must, of course, be concerted 
between the Governor and the General 
Officer commanding; but as soon as those 
steps were settled the General Officer 
became invested with full military 
authority, and was free from the control 
of the Governor until they were carried, 
as it was hoped they would be, to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR (Leicester) said, 
he thought the conduct of England with 
reference to South Africa in general for 
many years past had been anything but 
creditable to them, and in regard to 
their treatment of the Zulus in parti- 
cular he considered it was unjust and 
ungenerous. Many years ago the Boers 
swarmed into Zululand and took some 
of their best land from the Zulus, who 
endeavoured to expel the intruders and 
attacked the Transvaal. We interfered 
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and advised the Zulus as to the course 


which they should follow. They ac- 
cepted our advice, and Oommissioners 
were appointed to investigate the matter. 
The Commissioners practically decided 
in favour of the Zulus; but those Boers 
who had taken possession of land were 
not to be disturbed, but compensation 
was to be given to the dispossessed 
Zulus. The Zulus were naturally dis- 
contented, and in consequence of that 
discontent became involved in war with 
this country. We conquered them and 
made Cetewayo prisoner. The late Mr. 
Forster, who took a great interest in 
South African affairs, commented in 
severe terms on the gross breach of 
faith of which we had been guilty with 
reference to the Zulus. e had, he 
feared, lost the confidence of the Natives 
by our past policy, and he earnestly 
hoped we should avoid the mistakes 
which we had committed in the past. 
lf we were to maintain our hold in 
South Africa, it must be by a different 
policy from that which we had carried 
on in the past. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) said, he should like to 
ask whether it was intended to arm 
Natives, as was done in the Transvaal 
under Lord Wolseley, when the em- 
ployment of one section of Natives to 
fight another section led to the most 
frightfula trocities. 

Dr. CLARK said, with the consent 
of the House he begged to withdraw 
his opposition, because the matter could 
be further debated on another Vote. 
As he had been misunderstood, he 
wished to explain that he did not desire 
a Commission for Zululand, where he 
thought the General in command, having 
full control, would be able to settle the 
matter ; but when he suggested a Oom- 
mission he was speaking generally of 
South Africa, and not of Zululand in 
particular. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL.—{Brux 336.) 


(Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Tee FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
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second reading of this Bill I have to 
state at once that it is not my intention 
to occupy the time of the House at any 
length. I look upon it as the prelimi- 
nary stage of a judicial proceeding, and, 
therefore, it would be highly undesirable, 
for me at all events, and I hope the 
opinion will be shared by other hon. 

embers, to attempt to give the slightest 
colour to the circumstances under which 
we ask the House to accept the second 
reading of the Bill. The measure is 
one which has been proposed as an alter- 
native to that asked for by the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell)—namely, 
a Committee of this House. I will not 
again dwell upon the circumstances 
which induced the Government, and 
many hon. Members besides, to think 
that a Committee of this House is wholly 
unfit to enter into a consideration of the 
grave charges which are to form the 
subject of investigation. Apart from 
other considerations, we are of opinion 
that the passions excited by debates in 
this House during the last four or five 
years render it hardly possible for Mem- 
bers to divest themselves altogether of 
Party prejudice and feeling, and to enter 
upon a judicial inquiry of this character 
in a judicial spirit, and with the per- 
fect calm in which alone they ought to 
enter upon it. Under all the circum- 
stances it would not be fair to imperil 
the character and reputation of the 
House of Commons by asking it to enter 
upon an inquiry under such conditions. 
But we admit that circumstances have 
occurred recently which justify an in- 
quiry into the charges and allegations 
advanced. Those charges and allega- 
tions have been made now in a formal 
and distinct manner in a Court of Jus- 
tice, and they have, therefore, advanced 
from the position they occupied last 
year into another and a totally different 
position. We have, therefore, offered 
to the House and to the hon. Members 
who are concerned, that a Royal Com- 
mission, based upon precedents which 
exist in the past, when great questions 
of immense difficulty have presented 
themselves for investigation and in- 
quiry, based upon the precedent of Shef- 


‘field many years ago, and also based 


upon the precedent of a less impor- 
tant character in regard to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works—I say, follow- 
ing these precedents, we have offered a 
~ - Commission which shall have 

and complete powers to investigate 
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all the charges and all the allegations 
which are contained in what the 
Lord Chief Justice declared to be a tre- 
mendous indictment against hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway. The Bill is 
neither more nor less than an extension 
in clauses of the Notice on which it was 
introduce1 last week; it contains the 
powers to which I then referred and the 
authority which I then described, and 
we consider that with anything less than 
the powers and authority with which it 
is proposed to clothe the learned Judges 
who are to conduct this inquiry, it would 
fail in justice and in fairness to all the 
parties who are concerned. We are of 
opinion that if this inquiry be entered 
upon it must be a complete and search- 
ing inquiry, and must finally dispose of 
the charges which have been made bear- 
ing wholly or partly upon hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. We do not think we 
should be acting in common fairness 
and justice to those Gentlemen accused 
by or concerned in those charges if we 
failed to afford them the most full and 
complete opportunity before a judicial 
tribunal of entirely clearing their cha- 
racter ; and we have confidence that a 
judicial tribunal such as that we propose 
to constitute will act with the fairness, 
with the justice, with the impartiality, 
with the consideration which all English 
Judges have exhibited in recent years, 
and which have entitled the Bench to 
the respect and esteem of all honest 
men, no matter what politics they pro- 
fess. In the course of the debate last 
year the right hon. Member fur Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) ex- 
pressed the most complete confidence 
that every Judge on the Bench would 
discharge a duty of this character with 
absolute impartiality. I regret very 
much that the same confidence has not 
been extended to an English jury. It 
is an extraordinary thing that in these 
days faith and trust are not placed in 
an English jury in a case of this great 
importance. If hon. Members will not ap- 
peal to an English Court for the justice 
they desire to receive—I have nothing 
to do with the motives or the argu- 
ments or the reasons which induce hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, or those 
who are associated with them opposite 
me, to decline to submit a case of this 
character to an English jury ; still I feel 
that such a circumstance is to be most 
deeply regretted and deplored. The 
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fact remains the same, and we have 
neither the inclination nor the power to 
compel them to resort to an English 
jury—[Mr. Parnetz: Oh, yes, you 
have. |—but the indisposition to do so 
will appear to the House and the country 
as one of the circumstances rendering it 
expedient that a Oommission, rather 
than the House itself, should be the 
tribunal to determine questions which 
have long been a public scandal. It 
rests with the House to say whether 
this inquiry shall be as full, as complete, 
as impartial, as searching, and as final 
as we desire it shall be. No one will 
rejoice more than I shall if the result of 
such inquiry shall be to entirely clear hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Under this Com- 
mission the Judges will have power to 
determine what they will regard as the 
material charges and allegations ad- 
vanced, and which in other circumstances 
would be, and are now to be, investi- 
gated, I have myself full confidence in 
the Judges we desire to name on this 
Commission. We believe they will com- 
mand public confidence and esteem, and, 
referring to the observation which has 
been made, they will command the con- 
fidence which has always been felt in 
English Judges, and when I mention 
the names to the House I think they 
will justify the confidence I have ex- 
pressed. The Lord Chancellor has, Sir, 
nominated Sir James Hannen as Presi- 
dent of the Court; and Mr. Justice Day 
and Mr. Jusiice A. L. Smith as the 
other members of the Court. I have 
now, Sir, made my statement, and I 
have endeavoured to avoid making any 
remark which would distract attention 
or rouse angry passions or feelings. I 
do not desire to prejudge the issue—the 
tremendous issue—before the House and 
the country, nor do I desire in the 
slightest degree to say one or word 
or a single syllable which could be taken 
to influence the Court. The issues, Sir, 
are tremendous to the character of the 
House and those concerned in this great 
trial—this great inquiry—and I believe 
that if the House accepts the proposal 
which I have made the result must be 
to the advantage of the country, what- 
ever the result or the determination of 
the case may be. I beg to move the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. William Henry Smith.) 
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Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I am glad, 
Sir, that the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury has seen it 
expedient to change from the absurd 
and untenable position which he took 
up on the last day when this matter was 
before the House, when he told me that 
it was a question for me to decide—it 
was for me and others to decide whether 
we should accept or reject this Bill. He 
now takes a more becoming ground for 
a Minister of the Crown when he says 
that it now rests with the House to 
decide. Iam glad he has amended his 
hand in accordance with the advice I 
took the liberty of giving him on the 
last oceasion. It is well that I should 
direct the attention of the House very 
shortly to the history of this question. I 
originally asked for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the statements made 
affecting Members of this House, and 
into the genuineness and authenticity of 
the evidence on which the statements 
were made. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, in reply 
to a Question of mine on the Ist July, 
couched in these terms, said that he de- 
clined to give me a Select Committee 
to inquire into the genuineness and 
authenticity of these letters—firstly, on 
the ground that he considered the issue 
was too limited and narrow; and, 
secondly, on the ground that the tri- 
bunal I asked for was unfitted for the 
purpose. But he went on to say— 

‘We are willing to propose that Parliament 

should pass a Bill appointing a Commission to 
inquire into the allegations and charges made 
against Members of Parliament in the recent 
action of ‘ O’ Donnell ». Walter.’ ” 
The House will observe that the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman on 
the 12th of July was that the inquiry 
was to be confined to the allegations 
made against Members of Parliament. 
In the Notice of Motion which the right 
hon. Gentleman placed on the Paper two 
days afterwards—having, in the mean- 
time, received a friendly hint at the 
Cabinet Council from the counsel for 
The Times—let that statement be denied 
ornot—and having had, perhaps, alsothe 
advantage of an interview then or sub- 
sequently with Mr. Walter himself— 
he mends his hand, and extends the in- 
quiry by the addition of “and other 
persons.” 

An hon. Memper: Why not? What 
has that got todo with you? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. PARNELL: He now Fn moet 
inquire into the allegations and state- 
ments made against Members of Parlia- 
ment and others in the course of the 
trial of the recent action of ‘‘O’Donnell 
v. The Times.” Now, Sir, I will show 
that this Bill proposes to inquire, not 
into my conduct, not into the conduct of 
my Parliamentary Friends, but it pro- 
poses to inquire into the conduct of the 
whole agitation of the Land League in 
America, in Ireland, and in Great 
Britain. If you want an inquiry into 
the Land League, say so. Bring ina 
Bill for the purpose, and then we shall 
know what to say toit. It is very odd 
that, although the Land League sprang 
into existence 10 years ago, it never oc- 
curred to the Government to move for a 
Commission to inquire into its proceed- 
ings until these forgeries—these in- 
famous forgeries—appeared in Zhe Times. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the other 
day that he had brought this matter 
forward in order to give us an oppor- 
tunity of clearing our character, and he 
repeats that statement to-day. I say 
that he has not brought it forward in 
response to my request, or for any pur- 
— of the kind. He has brought it 
orward for the purpose of casting dis- 
credit on a great Irish movement, to en- 
deavour to traduce a people whom you 
ought now to be fully ashamed and fully 
tired of traducing, and to contrive a 
means of escape for his confederates 
from the breakdown of the charges 
which he and the hon. and learned 
Attorney General sitting beside him 
know full well will break down. We 
are now told that these letters are only 
secondary matters, and even if proved 
up to the hilt, as it will be proved, that 
each and every one of the letters men- 
tioned the other night are barefaced 
forgeries, it will not affect the case of 
The Times. You seek now to raise this 
turgid cloud in order to cover your re- 
treat and the retreat of your con- 
federates, which you know well will 
soon beforced upon you. I shallshow, 
by reference to the speech of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General, that 
these charges and allegations are charges 
against the Land League, and not 
against me. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman made no charges against me 
until he came tu the forged letters. He 
made four charges, which he supported 
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by false statements—statements which I 
shall show to be false charges, which 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
will not venture to repeat when he 
knows what they are, as he will know 
after I have done. But these four 
charges and allegations would not have 
been charges and allegations but for 
the false statements put into the 
mouth of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
so that it comes to this—that the 
whole case in the speech of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General for 
the defence in the recent proceedings 
breaks down against me personally. It 
amounts to nothing. It has not the 
weight of a grain of wheat, not the 
weight of the chaff belonging to a grain 
of wheat apart from these forgeries. 
Yet we are told by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he is offering this inquiry 
into allegations made, not against me— 
leaving the forged letters out of the 
question—for the purpose of enabling 
me to clear my character from the most 
cruel and infamous charges ever made 
against a public man, and which have 
been made against me because I am a 
public man. For I do not suppose that 
the London Zimes ever would have given 
£1,000 for these forgeries of this 
wretched ex-Member of Parliament of 
whom we hear, if they had not been 
letters implicating me or seeking to im- 
plicate me. But my vindication from 
these cruel and abominable charges is 
to be postponed and left to the last. 
There is first to be an inquiry into 
every conceivable thing—an inquiry 
which we cannot see the limits of 
within less than two or three years, and 
I am to be put to the expense of finding 
counsel to conduct this inquiry in Ire- 
land, in America, in France, and wher- 
ever the Judges may think it necessary 
to send a Commission, while if the in- 
uiry went to the point as to these 
orgeries I know I could demonstrate to 
conviction within a week that they are 
forgeries. And that is the fairness of 
the right hon. Gentleman. This is how 
he shows himself so anxious to do 
justice toa Member of this House. He 
has told us, indeed, that he cannot com- 
pel us to go before a jury. Yes; but if 
he had the courage of his grandmother 
he would send me before a jury. Now, 
I say again that the charges and allega- 
tions of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General were made, not against me and 
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League. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman makes abundant reference to the 
Land Leage in this pamphlet from Zhe 
Times. Almost every page is studded 
with them. He tells us at page 54 of 
the pamphlet that— 

‘* Most grave and serious charges have been 
made inst the Party known as the Par- 
nellite Party. I deny that the plaintiff is justi- 
fied in saying that nine-tenths of these charges 
refer tohim. They refer to the Land League 
in Ireland, which was guilty of crime and 
iniquitous acts.” 

On page 55 the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General says— 

‘* Why, I will undertake to demonstrate that 
the alleged ‘ibels prior to June 17, 1887, did 
not refer to the plaintiff or to the ‘ Constitu- 
tional Party,’ with whom Mr. Lucy represents 
Mr. O'Donnell to have been connected, but to 
the Irish Land League.”’ 
On page 56, speakin 
the hon. and —_ 
says— 

‘* He knew that incidents would be put to him 
received in those journals which would have in- 
criminated the Land League.” 

Also, lower down on the same page, he 
says— . 

‘*What I say is that Mr. O’Donnell has no 
right to assert that he ever wasa member of the 
Irish Land League, and that the organization 
of the Land League under which outrages were 
incited and committed was one with which he 
was associated.” 

Then, on page 64, we find more in the 
same strain. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman says— 

‘* Now the letter of Mr. O’Donnel!l was a 
very sensible one ; but what are we to think of 
the gentleman who is now posing as an injured 
man as included in libels upon this very body— 
the Irish Land League ?’”’ 


And lower down, on page 64, he says— 
‘* And his (Mr. Ruegg’s) client has pretended 

through his counsel that he is libelled in these 

attacks upon the League.’’ 

On page 65 he says— 

‘* These murders can be traced to no cause 
whatever except the language used at Land 
League “xeetings,”” 
andsoon. I can run through the whole of 
the pamphlet, and give you dozens of simi- 
lar extracts to prove my contention still 
further if necessary ; but I do not think 
that it is necessary that I should do so. 
It was the Land League against whieh 
the indictment was brought by the hon. 
and learned Attorney General in the 
recent trial, and it is against the Land 
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League that you are to issue this Com- 


mission of Inquiry, and not against 
myself. Now, if I refer to the speech 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman—the 
greater part of which was absolutely 
void of foundation and a great deal of 
the rest of it without sense—it is be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury referred me to that 
speech as ‘a substitute for the details 
which ought to have appeared in this 
Bill. In that speech there are abundant 
references to the doings and speeches of 
other people, many of them most ob- 
secure: but there is very little reference 
to my doings or speeches. I think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman quotes one 
of my speeches in America, and this is 
the head of oneof the indictments against 
me to which the discovery of the forged 
letters is merely secondary. I think there 
are four references to me altogether in 
the statement of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman outside of the forged letters. 
He says that I went to America in 1879. 
This is one of my crimes for which I am 
to be tried by this Commission, and into 
the truth of which this Commission is to 
be appointed to inquire. He says that 
while I was in America in 1879 I had 
interviews with Devoy, Ford, and Walsh. 
The mere fact of my going to America 
in 1879 would have been too innocent 
even for the gullibility of a Middlesex 
jury, and it was too innocent for the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, so he was 
obliged to bring in some of the false- 
hoods to which I shall refer. He was 
obliged to say that I had interviews with 
Ford and Walsh. Walsh was the name 
specially mentioned, because he was the 
organizer and prime mover in Great 
Britain of the conspiracy which Carey 
in his evidence alleged was directed 
against Mr. Forster’s life, and which 
was known as that of the Invincibles. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
seen, I suppose, that while in America 
I had had an interview with a Father 
Walsh, who afterwards became treasurer 
of the Land League in that country, and 
who is now dead; and it occurred to 
him—at least to the intellect of the 
prompter of the right hon. Gentleman 
—because I do not attribute any per- 
sonal untruth to him, because those un- 
truths were put into his mouth, and he 
was guilty, not of want of truth, but 
merely of want of veracity. He had 
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in America; but let it be known that 
Walsh, the Laad League organizer, 
was not in America at the time I was 
there. He was at his house at Middles- 
brough in this country, where he con- 
tinued to live until 1882, when he left 
after the time of the revelations of 
Carey, and went to America. Therefore, 
he could not be that Walsh that I met 
in America. The only other Walsh that 
I remember in America was Father 
Walsh. But perhaps the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will explain who was 
the particular Walsh whose acquaint- 
ance condemns me to the suspicion of 
having been engaged while in America 
in unlawful and criminal practices. As 
regards Mr. Patrick Ford, I have never 
seen him in my life; but if I had seen 
him, what then? If I had seen him at 
that time it would not have made me 
guilty. As a matter of fact, while I 
was in America, I was anxious to see 
him, and I went to his office for the 
oa of obtaining an interview with 

im; but he was not at home, and, my 
time being limited, I was not able to 
callagain. That describes the whole of 
my connection with Mr. Patrick Ford 
during my stay in America. It has also 
been stated that I met John Devoy 
while I wasin America. That is quite 
true. With Mr. Devoy I had several 
interviews. He boarded the vessel in 
which I went to America on her arrival 
as a reporter of Zhe New York Herald. 
He took me over the office of that paper 
and other places of interest in New 
York. I admit to the fullest extent that 
I held communications with him with 
regard to political matters; but all 
these things are open te the fullest 
scrutiny, and they will be found on 
scrutiny to be absolutely innocent and 
colourless in every particular, and desti- 
tute of any incitement to bloodshed. 
So that halo of bloodshed and the lurid 
aspect which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman thought to make out of my visit 
to America, and my meeting with men 
having the terrible reputationsof Devoy, 
Walsh, and Ford comes to this—that 
the only one of these three that I saw 
was Devoy, and our intercourse was 
certainly of the most harmless and Con- 
stitutional character. This is one of 
the accusations, apart from the forged 
letters, to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has referred. Then the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in his second 
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indictment, said that I went to Paris in 
February, 1881, and while there I had 
interviews with Mr. Egan. It is per- 
fectly true that I went to Paris in Feb- 
ruary, 1881. I went there to see Mr. 
, and I not only had interviews 
with him, but I stopped in the same 
hotel with him. I not only went to 
Paris once, but I went there twice. But 
then the hon. and learned Gentleman 
goes on to say that in 1881—this is to 
show how wicked I was when I went to 
Paris—about the same time Sheridan 
was going about Ireland disguised as a 
riest. Will the House credit that the 
on. and learned Attorney General was 
so little informed of the facts of his case 
that, for the purpose of attaching a 
guilty complexion to my visits to Paris, 
e was obliged to antedate Sheridan’s 
joumey to Ireland disguised as a priest 
y fully eight months. Nobody but a 
person who was conscious that his state- 
ments could not be subjected to the test 
of evidence could have had the unblush- 
ing effrontery manifested by the hon. 
and learned Attorney General at the 
late trial. Then there is a third point 
which the hon. and learned Attorney 
General endeavoured to make against me 
in the same speech, and that was a speech 
which I made on the 9th of September, 
1880, at Ennis, when I advocated Boy- 
cotting. Undoubtedly I did make that 
speech advocating Boycotting. And then 
the hon. and learned Gentleman went on 
to say that I was present at a subse- 
quent meeting in October, at which Mr. 
Matthew Harris made a speech, and 
that I did not rebuke him, although I 
was present. That makes the fourth 
charge urged against me in the speech 
of the hon. and learned Attorney General, 
and these are the whole of the charges 
that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man made against me in that state- 
ment apart from the forged letters. 
Then, with regard to my speech advo- 
mp os , it is true that I did 
80. oO doubt 1 am responsible for 
having advocated, and perhaps intro- 
duced, the practice of Boycotting in Ire- 
land. And the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General claimed against me that, 
from Boycotting, outrages and murders 
in some measure resulted. That may 
be the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral’s opinion ; but it is not mine. I 
have never advocated the practice of 
Boycotting since the passing of the 
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Arrears Act of 1882. Before that time 
I believe that it was necessary, owia 
to the helpless and defenceless state o 
the Irish tenantry —a state to which 
your Party and the House of Lords 
contributed by the rejection of the Com- 
nsation for Disturbance Bill. I be- 
ieved that I was justified, under the 
circumstances, in making that speech 
and advocating the practice of Boyoott- 
ing. I admit that is a question that is 
open to discussion, and that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman is entitled to his 
opinion, and I to mine. But I believe 
that this speech and other speeches of 
mine, so far from promoting outrages, 
prevented them. I know well what my 
thoughts and my intentions were. I 
know that my view and desire in all my 
speeches in Ireland during the winter of 
1880 and 1881 was to wean those few of 
the Irish people who had sought refuge 
in criminal acts and outrages as a means 
of defence against their oppressors, and 
to teach them to value Foctlamentety 
methods and the safety of entrance 
within the gates of the Constitution just 
then opening, and which now, thank 
God, are fully opened to them. I be- 
lieve I have been successful in achiev- 
ing that object, and that no man lives 
who can boast that he has brought a 
nation so soon to an implicit trust in 
Constitutional and pacific measures as I 
can boast that I have brought the people 
of Ireland. Now, with regard to the 
speech of Mr. Matthew Harris. Here, 
again, is another example of the slip- 
shod fashion in which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman got up his speech. 
He stated that I was present during 
that speech. Why, I was not present 
at all. As a matter of fact, I was several 
hundreds of yards away, sitting in the 
hotel in Galway; and, as another matter 
of fact, that speech was not made at 
Mayo at all. The Government short- 
hand writer who reported my speech, 
and who reported Mr. Harris’s speech 
at that meeting, afterwards swore in 
Court during the State Trials in Dublin 
that [ was not present at that meeting. 
But all these little facts are too small 
and too insignificant to be inquired into 
by the hon, and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral in making statements which he 
knows are not going to be answered. 
Now, I have dealt with the four charges 
which the hon. and learned Attorney 
General made against me in his speech ; 
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but he did not rely upon these merely, 
but flourished a whole bundle of forged 
letters in the face of the Court as well. 
Now, Sir, I have dealt fully with the 
question of the forged letters on a former 
occasion in this House. What I have 
to say, so far as my doings and proceed- 
ings outside the question of these 
fo letters, is that there is not one 
single true statement which was then 
e by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, and which is made in the 
= called Parnellism and Crime, 
which is not an open and notorious 
matter, which is not recorded in every 
public journal of the day as having taken 
place, and for ascertaining the accuracy 
of whieh you require no Commission. 
They are open and on record, and every- 
body has his opinion in regard to my 
acts and utterances. If it was a ques- 
tion of opinion, I grant you the case 
might be different; but you do not 
appoint a Commission to inquire into 
questions of opinion, but into matters of 
fact. I come, then, to the forged letters. 
We have had from Mr. Egan recently, 
as I ventured to predict we should have, 
the fullest and most complete denial, 
coupled with absolute evidence of their 
falsity, that any man could have given 
with regard to such productions. As to 
the letter to which my signature was 
attached—and which is alle to have 
been in the handwriting of Mr. Henry 
Campbell, my private secretary—I have 
seen during the last few days my late 
private secretary, Mr. Henry Campbell, 
who was dangerously ill during the 
trial, but who, nevertheless, would have 
taken his place in the witness-box at 
any risk to his life, in order to refute 
the calumnies of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General if the trial had gone 
on, and he assures me of the fact, of 
which I was already aware, that the 
handwriting of the body of the letter 
bears not the slightest resemblance to 
his. I wish to ask the hon. and learned 
Attorney General a simple question— 
Whether he ever Pi rsonally himself 
compared any of Mr. Campbell’s ad- 
mitted handwriting with the handwriting 
of the forged letters? Did he or did he 
not? [Sir Rriouarp Wesster made no 
sign.] I think that is a fairly plain 
uestion to which the hon. and learned 
ttorney General, if his conscience was 
easy, might have nodded or shaken his 
head Fwill ask him another question, 
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which he, perhaps, will find more diffi- 
cult to answer—Did he ever learn from 
The Times the source from which they 
got those letters before he, the Legal 
dviser of the Government, consented to 
link his fortunes and those of his Party 
and Government with those infamous 
productions? If he did not take those 
precautions, I do not think he will be 
absolved from the charge of rushing 
blindfold into accusations of such infamy 
inst his brother Members of this 
ouse without that due examination and 
inquiry which a man in his high and 
learned position ought to have used. 
Well, Sir, the object of all this is per- 
fectly plain. It is evident to the Govern- 
ment and to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, and to The Times, from all their 
utterances during the last few days, 
that the case of the forged letters is 
going to break down, and they want to 
divert the inquiry of the Royal Commis- 
sion into other channels. If they have 
eye to say against me, let them ap- 
point a Commission by all means to in- 
quire into my actions, and I know I 
shall come out untarnished from their 
scrutiny. If they have anything to say 
against the Land League and any rea- 
sons why this inquiry should be gone 
into, although they themselves never 
proposed it or thought of it during all 
these long years, let them come down to 
the House and say, ‘‘ We think the pro- 
ceedings of the Land League ought to 
be investigated, and we propose a Oom- 
mission ;” but I, Sir, will be no party 
to letting the Government, by a side- 
wind, under the pretext of investigating 
my doings, enter into such an inquiry 
as this, which must undoubtedly extend 
over a very long period of time. Why, 
Sir, these four charges that the hon. 
and learned Attorney General made 
against me were matters of notoriety. 
They were known to Lord Carnarvon in 
1885, when he sought an interview with 
me in an empty house in London. They 
were known to Lord Salisbury a month 
or two later, when he spoke in his 
speech at Newport of the Irish Chieftain. 
An hon. Memser: The Irish Chief. 
Mr. PARNELL: When he referred 
to me as the Irish Chief, when he ex- 
ressed the wish and hope that it might 
be possible that Ireland might have re- 
stored to her some small portion of her 
lost legislative independence by the 
adoption of the Colonial model. These 
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things were all known to the old Tory 
Party and the Tory Government of 
1885, when you deliberately abandoned 
coercion, asked for no inquiry into the 
Land League, and said, through the 
mouth of Lord Carnarvon, that you 
would try another and a better way in 
the dealings of England with Ireland. 
Nothing new has happened from that 
day to this to create suspicion, or to point 
any additional charge against me, except 
the production of these forged letters. 
I shall call for the production of evi- 
dence in support of those charges, and 
for the production of the forged letters. 
I call upon the Government to limit the 
scope of this Commission to what the 
right hon. Gentleman avowed in his 
reply to a Question he was going to 
limit it—namely, to charges ual allega- 
tions made against myself and other 
Members of this House. I ask that the 
Bill shall exclude ‘‘ other persons,’’ and 
name specifically any Member of Parlia- 
ment charged. I ask that the Bill shall 
provide that the Commission is not only 
to be one conducted by Judges, but that 
it shall also be a judicial inquiry. I ask 
that the Bill shall provide that I and my 
Parliamentary Colleagues as the persons 
accused shall have the power at the 
commencement of the proceedings of 
opening our case by counsel and con- 
ducting it as in a judicial proceeding for 
libel. If that be not so, the Commission 
might call any witnesses they pleased, 
in any order they pleased. They might 
refuse to call witnesses whom we con- 
sidered urgent; they might refuse to do 
many things which would be necessary 
for the conduct of our case; and this is 
not provided for in the Bill as it stands. 
I ask, fourthly, that the Bill shall pro- 
vide for a definite specification of the 
charges made against me. I say that 
if this is not done it would be open to 
the Commission, under the imputations 
made in Parneilism and Crime and in 
the statement of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, to go into the history 
of every outrage that has occurred in 
Ireland, and every speech that has been 
made by every member of the Land 

gue in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and America, before it came to the ques- 
tion of the authenticity of the forged 
letters. And I ask, finally, that the Bill 
shall provide for the discovery of docu- 
ments, &c., before the commencement of 
the inquiry. It is obvious that it will 
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be of vital importance for us to have 
facilities for seeing these doouments 
before the Commission commences to sit 
—not only for seeing them, but for 
taking photographs of them, and for 
having them examined by experts ; for, 
according to the statement of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General, these 
statements have been in the hands of 
his experts for weeks and weeks, and we 
want them to be in the hands of ours. 
Now, Sir, I think I have made out my 
case that, in asking the House to adopt 
this Bill, the Government, under pretext 
of appointing a Commission to inquire 
into the conduct of myself and my hon. 
Friends, is appointing a Commission 
which will not close its labours until it 
has inquired into every oy and every 
outrage that has ever been committed 
in Ireland or elsewhere, and that this is 
not a fair way of proceeding. I have 
shown the absurdity of the case so far 
as disclosed in Parnellism and Crime, 
and in the speech of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General in the late proceedings 
sought to be made against me. I have 
shown it has no shadow of foundation— 
that it consists of open and overt acts, 
of speeches delivered in the full light of 
publicity, and of proceedings about 
which there was no shadow of coneeal- 
ment whatever, which were announced 
in all the newspapers; and I say it is 
not fair, decent, English—it is, more- 
over, I believe, cowardly and unjust—to 
ask us to accept such a measure in re- 
sponse to the claim I make in this House 
for an investigation into these infamous 
charges, meaning no more than ordinary 
justice. 

Me. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian) : Sir, I have waited 
till the very last moment before rising 
in my place, because I must confess that, 
as on many occasions in life, truth ex- 
ceeds the bounds of fiction, and passes 
wholly beyond them, so I can hardly 
describe the astonishment with which, 
after listening to the speech of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down, after 
listening to the plain and explicit de- 
mand which he has made on the Govern- 
ment, and the grave and remarkable 
allegations that he has made as to the 
speech of counsel in the case of 
**O’Donnell v. Zhe Times,’ that no an- 
swer has been offered. As the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury said that he could not force the 
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hon. Member for Cork to bring his case 
before a jury, though the right hon. 
Gentleman entirely passes over the fact 
that he might have brought the hon. 
Member for Cork before a jury, so I 
may remark that it is out of our power 
entirely to compel the Government to 
speak when they find it expedient and 
politic to keep their mouth closed. The 
hon. Member for Cork has spoken, as I 
think, with great power, with some 
warmth, which was absolutely unavoid- 
able in the circumstances in which he is 
placed, and with very great plainness, 
although we perfectly understand the 
position which he has thought it his 
duty to assume. It would be entirely 
inexcusable if I were to imitate the hon. 
Member for Cork in deviating from the 
tone of calmness on this subject. There 
would be no excuse for me. I have to 
look at it from another point of view, 
and I think that, rather than allow the 
House to go to a Division without any 
further explanation, it has been my duty 
—acting, as I have the honour to act, 
in connection with a considerable section 
of Members of this House—it has been 
and is my duty to state my view of our 

osition in reference to the proposal now 
Soteen it. I speak for that section of the 
House which is one, perhaps, less respon- 
sible than anyother portion of the House. 
Because, during the last Session of Par- 
liament, we explained very distinctly 
our views that by justice, that by policy, 
that by precedent, that by regard to the 
jurisdiction uniformly assumed by the 
House over its own Members in cases 
where their public character was gravely 
and even fatally impugned, we were 
bound to appoint, in the absence of 
other conclusive evidence, a Select Com- 
mittee of our own to make this inquiry. 
I cannot complain that the right hon. 
Gentleman has delivered his opinion 
against that method of proceeding ; but 
he will allow me to say that all that has 
since happened shows me more and more 
how entirely we were justified—nay, 
how entirely we were bound—to make 
the proposal that we then made, and 
which the majority of this House thought 
proper to refuse. I pass on from that 
to show that what we have now to do is 
to exercise our best judgment upon the 
vote before us, and take such course as 
our public duty may appear to dictate. 
Undoubtedly, i will go so far as to say 
that any inquiry, however unprecedented, 
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which is likely to attain the object in 
view, has for me, individually, strong 
claims upon my assent if I have not 
power to obtain a better and a more 
Constitutional inquiry such as I have 
failed to obtain. Whether or not the 
inquiry now proposed is to afford the 
least hope of attaining the end to be 
pursued depends, I think, upon the an- 
swer to be made by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—for, after all, they will have 
to make an answer—depends upon the 
answer to be given by Her Majesty’s 
Government to requests such as, in his 
suggestions, if I understand them rightly 
—such as those which have been made 
by the hon. Member for Cork. I must 
refer briefly to one or two observations 
of the First Lord of the Treasury which 
I cannot allow to pass uncontested. He 
says—and it shows the poverty of his 
case as to precedents—he says he relies 
on the precedent of the Oommission 
of Inquiry into the allegations against 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. If 
the Metropolitan Board were a section 
of this House—if it were composed of 
persons whom it was in our power to 
deal with by a Vote of Censure or of 
expulsion, I might assume there was 
some primd facie ground for that case. 
But the Metropolitan Board is an ex- 
traneous Body. It is only by legislation 
that we can proceed to try the case, and 
that question is vitally and fundamen- 
tally separated from the case before us. 
Well, then, Sir, the right hon. Gentle- 
man refers to the proceedings of last 
year, and states that since then the posi- 
tion has been totally altered. How has 
it been altered? By a speech of counsel, 
unsupported by a rag of evidence. I 
have not a word to say against that 
speech of counsel or respecting it except 
to say that, as I understand, the duty of 
counsel is to speak according to the in- 
structions received from the party he 
represents, and that it is no more than 
an echo of that party in the case. How, 
Sir, does that alter the position of the 
question? I admit that the front has 
been extended, and that new letters have 
been produced. They fall into the same 
category as the letter of last year; but, 
as to the authority of the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, he would 
laugh if I were to assign the slightest 
authority as apart from the evidence 
which he might have to produce, of 
which I know nothing whatever, and as 
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to which I say nothing whatever on its 
merits, but as to which, as non-ap- 
parent, I must treat it as non-existent 
—the speech of the Attorney General 
stands alone, and it adds nothing 
whatever in weight, in power, or in 
authority to the original articles. I 
shall refer very shortly indeed to what 
appeared to me to be the points neces- 
sary to be mentioned—for, so far as I 
am concerned, the decision of those 
points cannot take place before my vote 
upon the second reading, and they will 
have to be considered at another stage. 
The right hon. Gentleman has given usthe 
names of three Judges whom he thinks 
fit to constitute a tribunal that will, with 
reference tothe personal qualities of those 
composing it, command the confidence 
of the House. Well, Sir, before giving 
my own assent to the entire composition 
of that tribunal, I am bound to say I 
must take time for full consideration. I 
am not prepared at this moment, as at 
present advised, to meet the assertion 
of the right hon. Gentleman, with re- 
gard to that unqualified confidence, in 
the manner which I most earnestly de- 
sire. I know the fact—that which I 
have said on former oceasions—with re- 
spect to the general character of the 
Bench. It would have been in the 

ower of the right hon. Gentleman to 

ave made a selection which would at 
once have hushed every body—nay, rather 
would have commanded the warmest 
acclamation. I cannot at this moment 
say, with r t to the whole of those 
three names, he has made such a selec- 
tion. The practical points suggested by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cork are these. In the first place, he 
asks that the proceeding shall be a judi- 
cial proceeding. I can hardly suppose 
that that demand of the hon. Member 
for Cork can have raised any difficulty 
on the part of the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman himself stated 
fairly and explicitly that this was ‘‘ the 
first step in a judicial proceeding.” It 
is our duty to make such reasonable 
provisions as may at least clearly declare 
the mind of Parliament in regard to the 
nature and the limits of the heavy task 
that it is proposed to lay upon those 
gentlemen. e are—in the opinion of 
avery large minority of this one, at 
least—devolving upon others a respon- 
sibility that belongs to ourselves. If we 
do that, the very least that we can do, in 
addition, isto make clear to those whom 
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we solicit to undertake our duties what 
we desire them to do, and to lay down 
distinctly the limits within which those 
substitutes are to walk. That is the first 
demand. The second request that is 
made is that ‘‘other persons” shall be 
excluded. I own, Sir, I never read 
words in a draft Bill with greater as- 
tonishment than I did the words ‘‘ other 
persons” in the Bill now before us. 
In the original proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman there was not the 
slightest reference to ‘‘ other persons.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. My ownim- 
pression is that I mentioned ‘‘ other per- 
sons.” [‘*No, no!” ] I put it on the 


Paper on Friday. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Cer- 
tainly. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: But it was cer- 
tainly always in our minds. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The sur- 
pee with which I read the words, when 

saw them on the Friday, is the exact 
measure of my confidence that they were 
not used before. However, I hardly 
suppose that it will be seriously believed 
that we are going to appoint a Com- 
mission to inquire into the acts of other 
persons, subjects of Her Majesty, with 
regard to whom no definite allegations 
have been made, and who may include 
any number of thousands of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. It is impossible for 
me to take any responsibility with re- 
spect to a Bill for the purpose of ap- 
pointing an inquiry of this kind with 
reference to other persons who, what- 
ever their deeds may be, ought to be 
left to the action of the ordinary law. 
The whole ground for the proceeding, 
which does not seem to have been under- 
stood by the Government, rests in the 
historical and Constitutional fact that 
this House assumes—and, in ray opinion, 
rightly assumes—a jurisdiction over the 
conduct of those who are Members in 
matters of public duty vitally affecting 
their capacity to serve the Empire. That 
is the reason—if there be a reason—for 
this inquiry, which does not touch the 
other persons, who would properly come 
under the ordinary law. I have some 
confidence that even the majority of this 
House will hardly be prepared to in- 
clude those persons within the purview 
of the Bill. The letters alleged are of 
a character that evidently, if they proved 
to be genuine, would require such notice 
in this House as I will not now stop to 
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describe. The Members of Parliament 
who are to be the objects of this inquiry, 
necessarily one of a penal aspect—I am 
not bringing that forward as a matter of 
complaint, but as a matter of fact—are 
entitled to be pointed out, and are bound 
to be pointed out, as the objects of the 
charge. Surely it can hardly be in- 
tended that an investigation is to be 
made against all and sundry persons 
unnamed. Gentlemen who may appre- 
hend and suppose that they may possibly 
have a share in these imputations are 
entitled to claim that they shall be 
brought out into the light of day, and 
that the intention to charge them shall 
be laid before the world; so that there 
shall be some responsibility in making 
these terrific charges, and that people 
shall not be able to recede from them by 
saying—‘‘ It was not you whom I meant, 
but somebody else whom I have not 
named.” In that case you provide a 
shelter and refuge for a skulking 
cowardice of such , all as no words 
of mine can adequately describe. Finally, 
I wish to learn from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment whether they intend to define 
the charges that are to be the subject of 
investigation? It appears to me, as far 
as I am able to understand, that there 
are but two. First and foremost come 
the letters alleged to be forged, letters 
which the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cork has denounced with an 
indignation which no honest man 
could do otherwise than feel. But I 
assume nothing on the subject, ex- 
cept that they are the head and front 
of the matter. Everything else is in 
comparison ancient history ; everything 
else passed the ordeal of our debates 
from 1880 to 1885; passed the ordeal 
of the Dissolution of 1885; passed the 
ordeal of the Tory policy of that memo- 
rable Autumn which history will never 
forget ; passed the ordeal of the General 
Election without raising a single scruple 
in the minds of those who were then 
the Ministers of the Crown, and whose 
duty it was, if they thought there was a 
case, to make their inquiries and bring 
these evil deeds to light—I do not speak 
now of the letters, but of the general 
charges—and it was only last year that 
the publication of those letters which 
appeared in the broadsheet of The Times 
astounded the whole world, which con- 
stitute, together with the family of 
letters which follow, the main charges 
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aqrinst the hon. Member for Cork, and 
which he demands an opportunity of 
being able to examine and confute. 
There is that charge of the forgery of 
the letters, and what other charges are 
there? As I apprehend, there is the 
— whether any Member of this 

ouse can be found guilty of complicity 
with crime. I will say nothing upon 
that subject. It is a charge which I 
have never made; it is a charge which 
no Colleague of mine has ever made; but 
it is a charge which we should not have 
scrupled to make if we had known or 
believed that there was any ground for 
supporting it. With that, I admit, you 
have nothing todo. I recognize it now 
simply asacharge. I do not deny, if 
facts can be produced belonging to the 
case of the Attorney General tending in 
the minds of a judicial tribunal to 
establish complicity with crime against 
any Member of this House, that that is 
a legitimate matter for the cognizance 
of the House, and for the inquiry of this 
Commission, if this Commission is to sit. 
I will not now inquire whether it is to 
be done by words introduced into the 
Bill in Committee, or by general direc- 
tion, in the Bill, or by Schedule; I do 
not enter into that question; but what I 
do declare in my judgment to be the 
absolute demand both of policy and of 
justice is that definite charges, and only 
definite charges, shall be handled as a 
matter of legitimate accusation, whether 
against Members of this House or 
against any other persons. Now, Sir, 
the position is very peculiar. I heard 
the right hon. Gentleman challenged 
repeatedly by Questions in this House 
as to his communications with the At- 
torney General. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that he would give no answer 
whatever as to the rature of these com- 
munications. I am bound to say that 
in giving that answer the right hon. 
Gentleman did no more than fulfil his 
public duty; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man must see that that does not quite get 
rid of the whole case, and we who think 
that he wasright in demanding unlimited 
liberty of private and confidential com- 
munication with the Attorney General 
may still think that a more deplorable 
error of judgment never was committed 
than when the Attorney General of the 
Government—of any Government, but 
especially, perhaps, of a Government 
diametrically opposed in politics and 
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sharply divided by prejudice and feeling 
from the hon. Member for Cork—under- 
took the conduct of the case of Zhe 
Times. I do not believe that the At- 
torney General would make any unfair 
use of his position. I am making no 
charge of that kind, but I am speaking 
of this. I know that, while it was his 
duty to do everything he could for the 
defendants in the action, it was likewise 
his duty to advise Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with regard to the proceed- 
ings we have now before us, and in my 
opinion these two sets of duty are abso- 
lutely incompatible with one another, 
and may lead us into difficulties and em- 
barrassments of which we have no con- 
ception. As far as I am concerned, I 
think that an inquiry under thoroughly 
competent and impartial Judges is a 
method of proceeding which, after the 
right and true method of proceeding 
has been refused, is better than none; 
but that inquiry must, I think, be put 
into such a shape as shall correspond 
with the general law and principles 
of justice. I do not see that the 
general demand which has been made 
ought to constitute the slightest diffi- 
culty on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I speak in the belief that 
every one of these requests are requests 
easy to be complied with—requests to do 
nothing but to define and clear the road 
for the Commission, and make certain 
the attainment of clear and definite 
issues, which otherwise I hold to be 
most doubtful. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not said anything as to the 
period of passing a Bill of this nature— 
a Bill open to the objections which lie 
against the wording of the measure we 
have before us, and with omissions so 
strange of what appear to me the first 
and most essential conditions of securing 
a thorough and an effective inquiry, 
and enabling gentlemen who may be 
charged to sustain the enormous burden 
to which they must in any ease be sub- 
ject. Without those securities I certainly 
will have no responsibility whatever. 
The right hon. Gentleman has not told 
us to-night what view he takes of the 
Bill at present, whether it is a measure 
of legislation to be pressed forward on 
the ground of public principle, indepen- 
dently of the manner in which it is 
received, or of the time it may take; 
nor do I press him for information on 
that point. I simply describe the course 
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I intend to pursue myself. I have given 
my opinion that the conditions stated 
by the hon. Member for Cork appear to 
me to be fair.and true conditions; I 
might go further, and say that unless 
they are conceded I think that the 
country will be driven to the conclusion 
that the proposal had been made in 
order that it might be refused. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Mar- 
THEWs) (Birmingham, E.): I do not 
propose to reply, Mr. Speaker, in much 
detail to the observations which fell 
from the hon. Member for Oork, who, 
as the right hon. Gentleman opposite ob- 
served, spoke with considerable warmth. 
I am not disposed to imitate that warmth. 
It would not become me to utter a word, 
either conveying any opinion of my 
own or the opinion of the Government, 
with respect to anything which may be 
the subject matter of the inquiry before 
the Commission. There is only one 
matter to which I must allude. The 
hon. Member said that the Attorney 
General had linked his Party and the 
Government with the accusations. To 
that I must enter a most emphatic con- 
tradiction. It is perfectly true that the 
Attorney General appeared in the case 
of ‘*O’Donnell v. Walter” as counsel 
for the defendants ; but everything that 
he then said was suid solely in his capa- 
city of counsel for the defendants, and 
did not emanate from him as Attorney 
General in the slightest degree. It may 
be right or it may be wrong—it is a 
matter on which hon. Members are per- 
fectly free to form their own opinions— 
that the Law Officers of the Government 
should be allowed to take private prac- 
tice. But as long as the Law Officers 
of the Crown are allowed to enter upon 
private practice it must be obvious to 
anyone who knows that they are go- 
verned by the rules which apply to the 
Profession of the Law, and that what 
they say in advocacy of private clients 
has no more to do with their position as 
Law Officers of the Orown than any 
two subjects the most remote from each 
other. I do most emphatically deny 
that the Government have, in any sense, 
made themselves parties to the charges 
and allegations the investigation of 
which this Bill is intended to assist. We 
have never brought any charge against 
hon. Members of this House, or against 
persons outside this House. We have 
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heard with great concern, and with.the 
interest which, of course, anybody must 
feel cn such a subject, the accusations 
which have been made outside this 
House and in the public journals. We 
have listened to the debates which have 
taken place in this House on this sub- 
ject, and to the denials—I hope I may 
say without offence the passionate de- 
nials—made from time to time by hon. 
Members who sit below the Gangway. 
We have said, and expressed our opi- 
nion more than once, that these mat- 
ters are sO grave, so momentous, 
that in our judgment they ought to 
be brought to some public test; and it 
seems to me that the right test—I 
was going to say the only right test, 
but that would be too strong an ex- 
pression—certainly the right test is that 
which the Courts of Law properly con- 
stituted afford to every British subject 
who is attacked in his reputation, and 
who meets there with abundant means 
of justifying himself. But hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway have always 
met that allegation with assertions of 
this kind—‘‘ We cannot trust your 
British Oourts of Justice; we do not 
trust your British juries.” And even 
the infirm and despised Primrose 
League is dragged in, and it is said 
that it may be potent enough to in- 
fluence one juryman. We havelistened 
to these statements with sorrow and dis- 
may ; but it does not become us—we 
have not attempted to judge those who 
have declined to appeal to the Courts 
of Law. That matter has been left un- 
decided until the present moment. 
What occurred the other day ? ‘‘O’Don- 
nell ». Walter’? has revived all the 
statements which were made in the public 
Press. May I take this opportunity of 
saying that I entirely agree with what 
fell from the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
whom, I think, I am not misrepresenting 
when I say that he urged that the state- 
ments of the Attorney General added 
nothing to the statements of the clients 
he represented? But may I take leave 
to add that there was this circumstance 
of difference between what had occurred 
before and what occurred then? Up to 
that time all that had been alleged 
against anybody was simply contained 
in newspaper articles, of which, perhaps, 
it was not incumbent upon any public au- 
thority to take further notice than they 
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might be deemed to deserve. But when 
these matters were alleged in a Court 
of caval Sau of ‘By whom ?””]— 
by counsel for one of the parties, I 
would draw hon. Members’ attention to 
the fact that they were alleged in cir- 
cumstances which prevented hon. Mem- 
bers opposite from taking the ordinary 
remedy ofan action. The charges were 
alleged under an absolutely exclusive 
privilege, because nobody could sue the 
Attorney General or any counsel-at-law 
for what he said in a Court of Justice. 
What he says in a Court of Justice as 
advocate for one of the parties is abso- 
lutely privileged. There was that cir- 
cumstance of difference—namely, the 
singular solemnity and the great public - 
notoriety of the circumstances, with all 
the importance which attaches to the 
proceedings of a Court of Justice. These 
statements are repeated in the most em- 
phatic way with the offer of proving the 
truth of the allegations. That cireum- 
stance, in our judgment, did add some- 
thing to the situation. Not only were 
the anonymous newspaper charges 
solemnly repeated in a Court of Justice 
and offer of proof tendered, but the hon. 
Member and other persons who were 
aggrieved and attacked by those state- 
ments had no legal remedy. Oonse- 
quently, although we refused the tri- 
bunal asked for by hon. Members op- 

osite, although we refused a Special 
evasion of this House when this 
matter was brought forward again, this 
offer has been made by the Government 
in order to settle the question which has 
been raised. Now, what are the ques- 
tions raised and to be settled by the 
Commission? The hon. Member fer 
Cork was guilty of a singular inconsis- 
tency. The drift of his speech was this. 
He said that the charges brought against 
him by the Attorney General had no 
more weight than the chaff of a single 
grain of wheat. 

Mr. PARNELL: Apart from the 
forged letters. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes; apart from 
the forged letters; and the hon. Mem- 
ber said that the charges were charges 
against the Land League.” The con- 
clusion—and I thought it a singular 
conclusion—at which the hon. Member 
arrived was that there should be no in- 
quiry into the doings of the Land 
League, but that we should confine the 
inquiry into the allegations against him 
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—| ‘No!’ ]—which, with one single ex- 
ception, he said, had not the weight of 
the chaff of one single grain of wheat. 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon—I really said 
nothing of the sort. My contention is 
that in causing an inquiry into my pro- 
ceedings you are inquiring into the pro- 
ceedings of the Land League. I said 
if you wish to inquire into the pro- 
ceedings of the Land League frame 
your Bill for that purpose. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: What we wished 
to inquire into was the allegations made 
by counsel for the defence in the action 
of ‘“‘O’Donnell v. Walter.’”” We brought 
no charge—[ ‘‘ Oh !”” ]—we have brought 
no accusation evén against the Land 
League. But accusations have been 
made against them in this action, and it 
was upon the ground of these accusa- 
tions that we were appealed to, and ac- 
cordingly we said we would issue what 
we considered a fit and proper judicial 
tribunal to inquire into these allegations 
made in the course of the action. We 
do not say that those allegations are 
levelled exclusively at the hon. Member 
for Cork, although, of course, he is in- 
cluded among them. These are accusa- 
tions raising certainly a very large issue, 
an issue of a most painful kind, which 
involves complicity with crime beyond 
a doubt on the part of some persons or 
other. [Zaughter.| Do hon. Members 
wish me to assume the attitude of an 
accuser? [An hon. Memser: It is an 
innuendo.} I will certainly do nothing 
of the kind. That is not the attitude 
which either the Government or I in- 
tend to assume. It is you who com- 
plain of certain reflections made in the 
course of certain proceedings, or, if you 
like to take the original offence, in cer- 
tain newspaper articles. We assent to 
an inquiry into those allegations. But 
the moment the assent is given you turn 
upon us and say—‘ You, the Govern- 
ment, must pick out from these allega- 
tions what you allege is the substance 
and meaning of them. We demand 
that you make specific allegations 
against A, B, and OC, and come forward 
as their accuser.” That is not the part 
we have undertakea to play. I have 
looked into the proceedings of ‘‘ 0’ Don- 
nell ». Walter’’ with some care, and 
if I may be allowed to say so, I agree 
with the hon. Member for Cork that it 
is to the Land League, much moro than 
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to himself, that those allegations refer. 
The Land League is in the first rank, 
and the hon. Member himself is con- 
nected with the Land League. Now, 
let me state to the House the allega. 
tions and charges made in the action of 
**O’Donnell v. Walter” in as few words 
as I can. The allegation is that the 
Land League first, and in a less degree 
the National League and the members 
of it, have used their own organization 
for the purpose of intimidation, outrage, 
and crime. That, I understand, is the 
one main charge brought in what the 
Lord Chief Justice called “‘this great 
indictment.” There is a second charge 
formulated in these words— 


‘*That the Land League, the National 
League, and the members thereof have allied 
themselves with the perpetrators and with the 
contrivers of intimidation and crime, and have 
availed themselves of their help in order to 
further their own peculiar ends.”’ 


If I may paraphrase those two charges, 
they are charges that what has been 
called a Constitutional movement and a 
Parliamentary agitation does not stand 
by itself, but that it leans upon, and has 
been assisted by, a concurrent system of 
terrorism, outrage, and crime, and not 
that crime dogged the steps of a Consti- 
tutional movement, but that the leaders 
and managers of that movement encou- 
raged intimidation andcrime. I under- 
stand that to be the grave indictment, 
and undoubtedly it is very grave. It is 
an indictment which touches so closely 
political subjects and political passions 
that, for our parts, we thought that a 
Committee of this House was the last 
tribunal to try it. We, who have been 
engaged in conflict very often with the 
members of the League «hat was incri- 
minated, and our supporters were dis- 
qualified from our hostility upon other 
points and other matters; while, on the 
other hand, hon. Members opposite 
were disqualified from sympathy and as- 
sociation in a common political struggle. 
On those grounds we refused to grant a 
Committee of this House as a means of 
inquiry into this indictment, which, 
though not a political indictment, 
touches the very verge of political ques- 
tions. Ifthe two things are incapable 
of being distinguished, why did not hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
Parliament last year ask us to grant @ 
Committee of Inquiry? To mix the two 
subjects of Party politics and crime does 
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not depend upon the tribunal which is 
to try the charges. Whether there is a 
Special Committee or a Commission of 
Judges, that dangerous proximity to 

litical questions which I agree exists 
in the case of this indictment against the 
Land League would have existed with 
far greater peril to the mere sailin 
skiff of the Committee than to the soli 
steamship of the Judicial Commission. 
A Committee would practically have 
gone astray and been wrecked on these 
rocks, which we hope a Commission 
would keep clear of. These are the 
allegations which I find in the case of 
“O'Donnell v. Walter.” I agree with 
the hon. Member for Cork that it is 
mainly against the League, and against 
himself as connected with the League, 
that these allegations are made; and it 
seems to me that it would be childish 
for the Government to say that this in- 
dictment having been made, and having 
been repeated in a Court of Justice— 
having been challenged and taken up 
by a political Party, having been 
passionately denied in the House—that 
we were, forsooth, to take it up and 
direct a Commission to inquire into it, 
and to leave out the main items and 
substance of the charge. Of course, as 
regards the hon. Member for Oork, and 
suggestions either of knowledge or com- 
— on his part respecting certain 
amentable events, about which I will 
make no further comment, the letters, 
as pieces of evidence, are most impor- 
tant; and I quite agree that he is, on 
every Benge os of fairness and right, 
entitled to make good every case he has 
in the strongest and the most emphatic 
way against them and at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Mr. PARNELL They are the only 
evidence. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: So beit. If that 
is the only thing he has to deal with, 
his part in the inquiry will be a short 
and an easy one. But, after all, these 
letters are only evidence in support of 
one part of one of the allegations made 
in the case of ‘O'Donnell v. Walter.” 
I can see no difference between a letter 
that shows either complicity or sympathy 
with outrage and crime, and a speech or 
an article in a newspaper, or acts done 
which show similar complicity or 
sympathy. Now, it cannot be said 
that the issues I have endeavoured to 
present to the House are not definite 
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issues. The reference in this Bill is 
perfectly definite and precise as to per- 
sons who are charged. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
requires that before he can assent to 
this Bill we should define the charges. 
Well, I am not quite sure what is meant 
by that. Either the charges are in 
the proceedings of ‘‘O’Donnell v. Wal- 
ter,’ and in the articles on Parnellism 
and Crime, or they are not. If the 
charges are not there, they are not re- 
ferred to the Commission. If they are 
there, why do you require somebody 
who has not made the charges to define 
them more closely? On the part of the 
Government, I refuse to assume the 
office of interpreter, enforcer, or ex- 
= of the charges. They are there. 

hey have been before hon. Members 
for many months, and they have thought 
it worth while to make them the subject 
of applications for a Special Committee 
to inquire into them; and, therefore, I 
suppose they knew what they were. 
Now, when a judieial tribunal is offered 
to them—which I, at least, hope will be 
accepted by the great majority of the 
House as an impartial tribunal—the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian turns on us and demands 
that the charges shall be put into a 
more definite shape. It is quite right 
and proper, when your object is to 
punish a man for a specific act com- 
mitted on a given day, that you should 
tie up his accuser by narrow and techni- 
cal rules of criminal proceedings, in 
which time, place, and circumstance are 
mentioned. When, however, your ob- 
ject is not to inflict punishment, but to 
discover the truth, this specific definition 
of charges becomes——. Well, I said 
I would avoid any words savouring of 
passion, and therefore I retract the 
observation I was just going to make. It 
appears to me that, in showing a desire 
for a strict observance of the technical 
rules in a criminal pleading, hon. Mem- 
bers lay themselves open to the sus- 
picion that they wish to evade inquiry 
into what is really material and sub- 
stantial. What is the meaning of this 
demand for a specific enumeration of 
the charges? Observe that you have 
never done so when you thought the 
occasion deserved the statutory institu- 
tion of a Commission of this kind. Such 
a Commission has never been used as 
an instrument for the prosecution of 
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people, and that is why you cover it 
with indemnity. You use it as the 
instrument for discovering the truth on 
an occasion of such great public im- 
portance as to warrant the creation of 
an extraordinary tribunal of this sort. 
Why is it that you shut the door 
against punishment, and against all 
those consequences which are the root 
and foundation of all that is precise and 
accurate in your Oriminal Law? It is 
because you want to discover the truth 
of the matter. You did so in both the 
precedents which have been referred to 
in the course of this debate. You did 
so in the case of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. - [‘* Oh!” ] Oh, I know it is 
less important, less grave, but still it 
was also important to the Metropolitan 
Board to know of what they were 
accused, and the reference in the Bill 
was to investigate and report into the 
workings of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the irregularities which are 
alleged to have taken place in con- 
nection with it. There no definition 
whatever is laid down; the Commis- 
sioners are left perfectly at large. Take 
the precedent of the Sheffield rattenicg 
case, whichis one more to the point. There 
had been a series of outrages committed 
at Sheffield, and criminal proceedings 
had proved abortive. The public mind 
was exercised. Then, as now, accusa- 
tions were levelled, not so much against 
individuals as against an organization. 
It was said that the Trade Union was 
responsible for the outrages, and mem- 
bers of the Trade Union strongly re- 
sented those accusations, and came to 
this House and demanded an inquiry, 
which, after a d deal of hesitation, 
was granted. The inquiry was like the 
resent, a judicial inquiry, and the 

eference was in the largest possible 
terms— 


“The Commission shall inquire into any 
acts of intimidation, outrage, or wrong’’— 


the word “‘ wrong” was inserted after 
debate in the House— 

‘*alleged to have been promoted, encouraged, 
or connived at by Trade Unions or Associations, 
whether workmen or employers, in the town 
of Sheffield or in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and as to the cause of such acts, and the com- 
plicity therein of such Trade Unions or Asso- 
ciations.”’ 


At that time no political Party was 
specially interested in this matter, and 
ere was no outcry as to the injustice, 
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unfairness, and iniquity of leading a 
general inquiry into acts ‘alleged’ by 
anybodyin the world against these Trade 
Unions or Associations. That Commis- 
sion, like the present one, was not to 
discover crime in order to punish it, 
but to ascertain, as far as possible, the 
whole truth about the grievances, out- 
rages, and scandals which had moved 
the public mind. Therefore, when the 
right hon. Gentleman calls upon us to 
specify the charges in question in a 
definite way, I take leave to submit 
that both reason and precedent are 
against him. I again must repeat that 
this extreme anxiety to tie the hand 
of the Commission whom you trust— 
and I agree that if you cannot trust 
your Commission it had better not be 
appointed at all—and to prevent them 
from following up any evidence which 
appears to them to be material and 
within the four corners of the document 
—savours very strongly indeed—and I 
think the public mind would so regard 
it—of a desire to hamper and to em- 
barrass the Commission. For my part, 
as far as I am entitled to speak for the 
Government, all I can say is that we 
shrink, and not only shrink, we decline 
to assent to any limitation that will 
have that ugly aspect. Another point 
which the right hon. Gentleman very 
strongly made was that the Government 
ought to confine the case to the charges 
and allegations as they affected Mem- 
bers of Parliament. Against that de- 
mand I must enter my emphatic dissent 
and protest. I deny absolutely that 
any different treatment in this matter 
should be meted out to Members of Par- 
liament than to other persons. As I read 
these accusations, they strike even more 
heavily at persons of distinction who 
are not Members of Parliament. The 
Lord Chief Justice, in his summing up, 
used language which struck me very 
much when he spoke of a great variety 
of persons who were deeply incriminated 
by the charges, Members of Parliament 
and those who were not Members of 
Parliament, and who are well known to 
the world as prominent men. I do ask, 
on every principle of fairness and justice, 
are you to say, We give you both the 
benefit and the risk of this inquiry, for 
there is the benefit of the accused 
poems clearing themselves successfully 
rom allegations made against them, 
and there is the risk that some charges 
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may be considered by the tribunal to be 


established? [Mr. T. P. O’Connor: 
Not the smallest.}] Asthe hon. Member 
pleases; but in every inquiry of this 
sort there is that benefit and that risk. 
But is that benefit and risk to be con- 
fined to Members of Parliament? Do 
hon. Members suppose that this inquiry 
is of our own seeking? Oecertainly not. 
It is offered in response to their own in- 
sistance and their own pressure. Inas- 
much as we aecede to the demands and 
pressure of hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite, while telling them 
that, in our opinion, their remedy is 
elsewhere, are we to leave out in the 
cold those who have not the opportunity 
of coming to this House and making 
applications to us, but who are equally 
implicated, whose characters are equally 
valuable to them, and whose guilt, if 
there be guilt, it is equally important to 
the public and the country to know? I 
assert that this inquiry would be a 
mockery and a farce if you tried to 
strike out the words ‘other persons.” 
Why, the whole substance and force of 
the allegations which are made is this— 
that certain persons, members of the 
League, some of them Members of Par- 
liament and some not, have, as I have 
said, been brought into complicity, con- 
nivance, association with crime and cri- 
minals, and into making use of the fruits 
and results of crime. Thatis the charge, 
and how isit possible to investigate that 
charge at all if you leave out the actions 
of other persons? Iam reluctant to 
mention names, but there is a gentleman 
named Egan whose name figures largely 
in these proceedings. Of Mr. Egan I 
know nothing. Iknow that theright hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) 
has asserted of him that he is a most 
respectable citizen of Dublin; but I am 
aware that in the recent proceedings it 
has been stated that he used Sheridan 
as a go-between between himself and 
the outrage-mongers in the West ; that 
he was charged with knowing about the 
Invincibles; that he declined to say 
whether the funds of the Land League, 
of which he was treasurer, were used to 
promote the dynamite explosion at the 
office of the Local Government Board ; 
that he removed books and papers which 
would have thrown considerable light 
on the proceedings of the association ; 
that it is suggested he left England as 
soon as the evidence of Carey was given 
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because he thought it safer to be abroad ; 
and that he is alleged to have organized 
a ‘‘martyrs’ fund” for the Phonix 
Park murderers. If all these things are 
true, the description of the right hon. 
Member for West Belfast would = totally 
inapplicable. How is this inquiry to be 
conducted unless you first ascertain whe- 
ther Egan is a most respectable citizen 
of Dublin? This personwas in close con- 
nection with leading membersof the Land 
League. Will anybody suggest that this 
inquiry into the charges and allega- 
tions made should be held without in- 
quiring into what Egan may have done? 
Then there is the name of Mr. Byrne. 
Here, again, I do not pretend to the 
slightest knowledge of Mr. Byrne ; but I 
cannot imagine any Commission con- 
ducting this inquiry without first ascer- 
taining whether or not Byrne did write 
a letter which I find it stated he did 
write, in which he advocates ‘‘the torch, 
the knife, and dynamite.” Isit true he 
kept certain knives which were used 
upon a memorable and tragic occasion 
for days in Palace Chambers in a room 
which I need not further describe? Are 
these things true or not? If true, to 
what extent were they known by those 
with whom he daily associated and 
whose servant he was? Those are the 
two stages of the inquiry. Mr. Byrne 
is not a Member of this House, and is 
the Commission not to inquire into his 
case? I might mention Mr. Patrick 
Ford—[The Arrorney Generax (Sir 
Richard Webster): Sheridan.] — and 
Sheridan. This inquiry will be a ludi- 
crous farce unless the relations of Patrick 
Ford with hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
to be investigated. I will not multiply 
examples. What do hon. Members 
opposite wish? Do not let them sup- 
pose that I am expressing my own 
opinion of their conduct when I say that 
the suggestion in these papers is that 
they who call themselves Leaders of the 
Irish Constitutional Party are in the 
closest alliance every day with the band 
who are by every means in their power 
inciting to outrages of every kind, 
the use of dynamite and war to 
the knife with this country. The hon. 
Member for Cork says that he failed to 
see a certain person in New York—that 
is what it will be the business of the 
Commission tc inquire into. The hon. 
Member is not the only person attacked 
in these papers. To my mind this is 
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one of the gravest charges that ever was 

referred against a body of men, and it 
is one in which the public have a deep 
interest-—it is that a Party professing to 
be a Constitutional Party are really in 
the closest alliance with men who are 
organizing outrages and murder, who 
are collecting the money to be expended 
in the furtherance of outrages and 
murder. The question into which the 
Commission will have to inquire is—Is 
that charge well founded, or is it not 
wellfounded ? This, it is said, is the 
point that ought to be omitted from the 
inquiry; but in the public interest and 
your own it cannot be so. To me it 
appears to be the cardinal point of the 
whole case. Are hon. Members oppo- 
site content to sit down under a charge 
of that kind? Are they content to 
be ranged on a common platform 
with men of the character which I have 
indicated? Is the suggestion that your 
movements in connection with the Clan- 
na-Gael are not to be inquired into—is 
that to remain uninvestigated ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): No; certainly not. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am very glad 
to hear it. I am rejoiced to find that 
your alleged connection with the Clan- 
na-Gael is a subject which you do not 
fear to have investigated ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: The hon. 
Member for Cork said so. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Then the mem- 
bers of the Clan-na-Gael are the “‘ other 
persons’’ whom it is now proposed to 
exclude from the scope of the present 
inquiry. If you strike out those words, 
you will reduce the inquiry, so far as the 
Clan-na-Gael is concerned, toafarce. I 
maintain that thechargesto which Ihave 
referred are not of common knowledge 
—they are charges which demand in- 
quiry and proof on either side for the 
satisfaction of the country and the 
House. Upon some other matters I 
shall waste very few words. I rejoice 
to hear the hon. Member for Cork de- 
mand that the proceedings of this Com- 
mission shall be of a judicial character, 
.which shows that he appreciates the 
value of the rules of procedure of our 
Courts. Undoubtedly the Judges who 
will sit upon this Commission will give, 
as they are accustomed to do, every 
facility to those who are before them to 
appear by counsel, who will make 
speeches on their behalf, who will 
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examine and cross-examine the witnesses, 
and I am sure that that part of the hon. 
Member’s demand will be readily 
granted. But the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian, as I understood him, 
desires that we should confine the in- 
quiries of the Commission to the question 
of the authenticity of certain letters, 
which he maintained were the head and 
front of the offences, while the rest of 
the charges contained in these papers 
were ancient history. These sneers of 
the right hon. Gentleman at outrages 
and crimes which are barely seven years 
old seem to me to be misplaced. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that this 
ancient history of outrages and crimes 
having passed the ordeal of a General 
Election in 1885, and of a Dissolution 
and of the formation of a new Govern- 
ment, had disappeared from view for 
ever. But if that was the case, why had 
the right hon. Gentleman in April of 
last year, in tones of passion, demanded 
the very inquiry which was now offered ? 
In April of last year the charges of 
Parnellism and Crime were before the 
public, while the letters which were 
roduced at the recent trial were not 
efore the public. ba of “ They 
were.” ] Notin April of last year. I 
am referring to the arguments of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, 
who has not done us the favour to 
remain in the House during the rest of 
this debate. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that to go into anything behind the 
letters was to go into ancient history 
which had been whitewasied by the 
General Election. But the right hon. 
Gentleman did not regard the facts 
behind those letters as ancient history 
last year when he demanded an inquiry 
into them. It would almost seem as 
though the right hon. Gentleman wished 
to make it appear that the Government 
desired to make it impossible to accept 
their offer. There can be no doubt that 
the fact that these charges were repro- 
duced before a Court of Justice in the 
ease of ‘‘O’Donnell ». Walter” gives 
them additipnal solemnity. Charges 
brought forward in that case include not 
only hon. Members of this House, but 
others far below them in social position ; 
and it is into the deeds and misdeeds, 
into the merits and demerits, of such 
persons that this Commission is to in- 
uire. Unless the inquiry were to be 
ar-reaching, thorough, and complete, 
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to undertake it. Unless the inquiry 
were to be of that character this great 
dispute can never be satisfactorily 
settled; and if the action of the Commis- 
sioners is tobe hampered and crippled 
by technical restrictions, as is proposed 
by this Motion, it will be impossible 
to get at the whole truth. 

Str CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8.): The right bon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment has made a very remarkable 
speech, which has been characterized 
by his usual ability—a speech which 
certainly would not have given any 
casual visitor to this House any idea of 
the subject which we are debating. If 
an intelligent visitor had entered this 
House and had listened to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he would 
have come to the conclusion that the 
Bill was one to inquire into every crime 
and into every outrage that had occurred 
in Ireland during the last 10 years, 
during a time of great political and 
social excitement, instead of being a 
Bill put forward by a Government as a 
means of giving to a number of hon. 
Members of this House an opportunity 
of meeting charges which had been 
brought against them. The right hon. 
Gentleman has made some very extra- 
ordinary statements. We are pressing 
to have the specification of the charges 
which those hon. Gentlemen are called 
upon to meet, and we are met by the 
right hon. Gentleman, who makes the 
startling statement that while the 
meanest criminal in the country is en- 
titled to a specification of his alleged 
crime, he is only so entitled because there 
is a punishment attached to his offence ; 
but that in this case, although the charges 
made against hon. Members would, if 
established, be followed by blasted repu- 
tation and might involve death to their 
political hopes, they are not to have a 
specification of their offences because, 
forsooth, in consequence of there being 
a provision for indemnity under the Bill, 
their offences will entail no punishment, 
and, therefore, they are not to receive 
that protection to which the meanest 
criminal is entitled! The speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman makes it necessary 
for me to recall the circumstances in 
which this proposition of the Govern- 
ment was made. It will be recollected 
that last year an hon. Member brought 
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before the House the fact that in an 
article which appeared in Zhe Times 
serious imputations were made against 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), and that those 
imputations should be made a matter 
of Privilege. That hon. Gentleman 
asked this House to appoint a Committee 
to inquire into those allegations. Among 
other objections which were urged to 
the appointment of a Committee, it was 
said that the issues raised would be too 
narrow and confined; and, in answer to 
the objection made, my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Mr. John Morley), with the 
authority of hon. Members below the 
Gangway, expressed the readiness of 
this hon. Member to meet any specific 
charge to be preferred before that 
Committee, whether it was contained 
in the particular article of the news- 
paper or not, provided always it was 
described and defined. That was re- 
fused. Why? Because it was said 
that so strong was political feeling in 
this House that a Committee could not 
be trusted to do anything like justice 
to the hon. Member for East Mayo and 
his Colleagues. And yet the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) to-night got up and, 
in tones of mournful lament, exclaimed 
against the fact that faith in juries was 
a thing of the past. Are juries free 
from strong political prejudice? Is it 
to be said that juries can discharge an 
effort of self-control in the conscientious 
discharge of duty to which hon. Mem- 
bers of this House are not equal? The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to forget, 
when he speaks of that failing of faith 
in juries, that he and his Administra- 
tion have shown very little faith in 
juries, and have practically in Ire- 
and put an end, for a time at least, 
to that institution, which the right 
hon. Gentleman on this occasion and in 
this connection appears so much to 
cherish. That matter was then disposed 
of. It comes up again in the late trial. 
Let me remind the House of the circum- 
stances of that late trial. I shall not 
make any comments on that trial, or the 
course it took. A gentleman institutes 
an action for libel against Zhe Times, 
and The Times, in effect, says—‘‘ We did 
not mean to libel you; you are not 
worth libelling ; you are an inferior per- 
sonage to whom the matters complained 
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of do not apply;” and the plaintiff, 
having proved the libel, left his case in 
that condition for the time. What fol- 
lowed? I am bound to call attention to 
what followed, because it has been said 
that additional sanction and additional 
weight are given to those charges, be- 
cause they were solemnly made under 
the sanction of a judicial trial and by an 
officer of the Crown. What was the 
state of the case? At the end of the 
plaintiff's case, those who were repre- 
senting Zhe Times knew that their case 
was that nineteen-twentieth parts of 
the charges did not apply to Mr. 
O'Donnell They did not submit that 
to the Judge. They did not even con- 
fine the address which they made to 
the jury to the parts of the libels which 
were said to be in question. What they 
did was this—I am merely stating the 
facts; let the House draw its own con- 
clusion. They took that opportunity of 
restating and republishing in the form 
of a report of a judicial proceeding, 
with added emphasis and with added 
force and evidence to be given, and par- 
ticularly with the addition of alleged 
forged documents, the whole indictment 
against the Leader of the Irish Party 
and against the Colleagues of that hon. 
Member. Then, having occupied nearly 
three days in that course, the concluding 
portion of that address was an appeal 
almost to the learned Judge, out of fair- 
ness, forsooth, to the Irish Members, that 
they might not be called upon to enter 
upon proof in circumstances so unfair 
and so disadvantageous to the Irish 
Party at that stage! The matter then 
comes again before Parliament. <A 
statement is made by the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) and by Col- 
leagues of his on the subject of those 
letters. Again the request is preferred 
for an inquiry in this House. The hon. 
Member for Cork, at least, has shown 
more faith in Members of this House 
who sit opposite to him than the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House, for, although he knew that 
the majority of that Committee must 
necessarily by the ordinary rules be a 
miajority of his political opponents, he 
was not averse to trusting himself to the 
honour of those political opponents. 
‘No,’ theright hon. Gentleman repeated, 
‘*go into a Court of Law; bring an 
action for libel.” I will say, with all 
deliberation, having some experience of 
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actions of libel, that I would infinitely 
prefer, with all its difficulties and with 
all its attendant disadvantages, which 
are great in such a case, an action 
for libel before the most bigoted and 
partizan jury in the City of London, 
than a tribunal constituted in the vague 
and unfair and on the disadvantageous 
terms that are found in this Bill. 
Now, what are the charges? It is 
necessary that I should say a word or 
two upon this, in order that the House 
may understand what justification I have 
for this, I admit, sweeping criticism of 
this Bill. I read the charges last week 
for the first time. I read Parnellism 
and Crime, and I read the report of the 
trial of ‘‘O’Donnell v. Walter,”’ which 
consisted in by far the greater part 
of the unproved speech of the learned 
leading counsel for Zhe Zimes. Those 
charges I make out to be these in sub- 
stance. First, that the Land League, of 
which certain Irish Members were mem- 
bers, had been guilty of encouraging 
or being parties to Boycotting, of 
speeches which were incitements to in- 
timidation, and so to the causing of 
crime; that the managers of the Land 
League—those most prominent in Irish 
political movements—had been in asso- 
ciation with Patrick Ford, and had ob- 
tained moneys for their purposes in 
Ireland largely contributed through his 
instrumentality. Upon what, in great 
part, rest those allegations? We have 
the best authority for the proof of the 
foundation on which they rest, for I find 
in Zhe Times the other day that they 
were apparently a little in doubt as to 
the authenticity of the alleged letters. 
On the 13th of July Zhe Times wrote 
thus— 

‘We are prepared with our proofs of the 
pao and authenticity of the letters read 
y Sir Richard Webster, but we have never 
professed to treat it as more than secondary 


evidence in support of what we hold to be an 
overwhelming case ’’— 


how proved ?— 


** proved mainly by the speeches and by the 
writings of the men whom we have de- 
nounced.”” 


Are those speeches and those writings 
secret matters? Does it need a Special 
Commission to catalogue the speeches of 
members of the Land League, prominent 
and obscure, in its thousand branches 
throughout Ireland, or the speeches of 
those who are supposed to be in sym- 
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pathy with them on the other side of the 
Atlantic? It would be ridiculous. so far 
as this part of the case is concerned. The 
point rests not in dispute about facts so 
much as the inference to be drawn from 
the facts; and are you to appoint a Com- 
mission of Judges who are not to elicit 
facts, but who are to draw conclusions 
as regards particular circumstances, 
some of which happened nearly 10 years 
ago, instead of leaving the country, as 
has already been done, to draw its own 
conclusions from premisses which on this 
art of the case are open and notorious ? 
he right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House spoke on this matter as if 
those writings in Zhe Times were a now 
revelation. Has the right hon. Gentle- 
man neverread Zhe Truth about the Land 
League, by ‘“‘One Who Knows?” I 
think the name of Mr. Arnold Forster 
appears in connection with it; and has 
he never read The American Irish and 
Parnellism Unveiled by a Mr. Bagenal? 
These things have been said again 
and again—vay, more, so far as their 
main pith, point, and substance are 
concerned, they were contained in a 
remarkable speech delivered by the 
late Mr. Forster in an attack which he 
made in this House on the hon. Member 
for Cork. Then; I want to know, is it to 
be confessed in this House that what is 
wanted by this Commission is not to en- 
deavour to fix criminality, criminal com- 
plicity, on specific individuals in relation 
to crime, but under the guise of a Judi- 
cial Commission to present afresh to the 
country the occurrences—the hideous, 
hateful, and condemnable occurrences— 
many of which, in times of greet poli- 
tical excitement and great social pres- 
sure, occurred over a space of 10 years 
in Ireland? That may or may not bea 
justifiable object, but if it be the object 
declare and announce it. But do not be 
ilty of the hollow and deceptive con- 
Gact of making specious offers of treating 
your honourable opponents as if you 
were conferring a favour upon them. 
State in downright language what it is 
you mean. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department said that principle and pre- 
cedent were in favour of the course which 
the Government had taken. I say there 
is no precedent for such a course. The 
Sheffield and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works cases were mentioned ; but in 
neither of those cases were definite per- 
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sons charged, nor was the matter of those 
inquiries in any way under the control of 
this House, except in so far as this House 
is part of the Legislature which brings 
them under control by Act of Parlia- 
ment. But the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary seems to me to have 
entirely lost sight of the only ground on 
which this inquiry can be justified as it 
was offered, and with reference to the 
object with which it was offered. It 
is that this House, anxious for the repu- 
tation of its Members, anxious in the 
interests of its Members and its own 
character and dignity, desires to give an 
opportunity to the Members implicated 
of meeting specitically the charges made 
against them. But will that be effected 
by this Bill? I will endeavour to show 
that the plan of the Government, carried 
out on the lines of this Bill, would not 
only be unfair, but would be positively 
unworkable, and might be interminable. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary says that there is a specification of 
the ‘ other persons,” because those other 
persons are named in the proceedings of 
‘**O’Donnellv. Walter.” Let me illustrate 
my objection to this. Supposing in the 
course of the inquiry an allegation is 
made by a witness in which he mentions 
as accomplices or accessories, before or 
after the fact, certain named persons— 
is the Commission not to inquire into the 
history of that, and not to follow it up ? 
According to the Bill it would seem they 
must. And is not the person whose name 
is introduced, although not even men- 
tioned in the proceedings of ‘‘ O’ Donnell 
v. Walter,’ to have an opportunity of 
appearing before the Commission ? Of 
course, he must have that opportunity ; 
and once you make this groping inquiry: 
there is no possible limit to the number 
of persons who may be entitled, acoord- 
ing to the principles of common justice, 
to come before the Commission and be 
heard in explanation or defence. But 
the cardinal point is this—that the in- 
quiry should be a judicial inquiry in the 
real sense of the word. Make your 
general inquiries as wide as you please, 
but as regards the allegations against 
Members let the charge be specified, and 
the inquiry into them judicial. Now, I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary to have made a conces- 
sion on that point. I wish clearly to 
understand what it is. What does he 
mean by a “judicial inquiry?” Does. 
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he mean simply an inquiry in which all 
the inquirers are to  ieton and is 
the whole matter at large to be left to 
them? I wish for an answer. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Answering the 
demand of the hon. Member for Cork, 
who said—‘‘ We demand that we shall 
be treated as though we were plaintiffs 
in an action for libel with counsel to 
open our case and reply.” That is the 
judicial feature. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL: That is 
not an answer to my question. I will 
indicate what I mean, because I think 
it is all important that the matter should 
be cleared up in view of the misleading 
references to the precedents of Sheffield 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Does he mean that this is to be an in- 
quiry conducted according to the rules of 
legal evidence? I want an answer. I 
await an answer. A nod of the head 
will be sufficient. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No; I will not 
answer in that way. 

Str CHARLES RUSSELL: I ask, is 
this or is this not to be—[ Cries of 
‘* Order!” ]—an inquiry condueted accord- 
ing to the rules of legal evidence? 
Surely at this stage of the argument we 
are entitled to know whether the Govern- 
ment have made up their minds. Let 
us know; is it to be an inquiry con- 
ducted according to the rules of legal 
evidence ? [ Cries of “‘ Order!”)] I think 
I havea right to ask that and to claim an 
answer. If it is to be an inquiry accord- 
ing to the rules of legal evidence, then 
the charges against the hon. Member 
for Cork must be dealt with only upon 
evidence which, according to the rules 
of evidence, in all fairness, is evi- 
dence against him. There cannot be 
brought into the inquiry the loose and 
gossiping statements which may intro- 

uce his name, but which may affect 
other persons and not the hon. Member 
directly. This is of the marrow of the 

uestion. And when the precedents of 

heffield and the Board of Works are 
referred to, just let me point out the 
possible injustice which may result if 
they are followed. What the Commis- 
sions did in these cases was this. They 
had certain persons before them, and 
announced that they would take control 
in the case, and call witnesses; that if 
the A oes uired witnesses to be 
called they would take the statement of 
their evidence and consider whether they 
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would or would not call them ; and that 
having put such questions as to them 
seemed right, they might allow counsel 
for any of the parties to supplement the 
examination or cross-examination. Is 
that the course intended? While that 
is a perfectly intelligent course if 
the Commission is to be a searching, 
roving, and, so to speak, impersonal 
Commission, it is utterly inapplicable, 
unjust, and unfair if it is meant to 
be applied to a case in which imputa- 
tions of a grave character are made 
on specific persons, your Colleagues in 
this House. If, therefore, it is to be 
a judicial inquiry and according to the 
rules, the judicial rules of legal evidence, 
then the case of each man who is charged 
with any specific offence which you can 
pick out of Parnellism and Crime or 
out of the report of ‘“O’Donnell ». 
Walter”’ has the right to have his case 
tried on its merits and according to the 
rules of evidence, which experience has 
shown to be necessary for the pro- 
tection of character and the defence 
of liberty. I must call attention to 
the fact that the Bill refers to persons 
‘‘implicated,”’ not to persons against 
whom the allegations or charges are 
really made, but to persons impli- 
cated in the charges and allegations, 
and these persons have a right to appear 
before the Commission by counsel. Then 
I want to know what are the limits and 
bounds in point of time and in point of 
expense to the Commission? And are 
all these persons to bear the enormous 
expense, to say nothing of the worry and 
burden, of attending the inquiry? One 
of the charges made in the speech of 
the learned Counsel who led for The 
Times was in relation to the dis:urbances 
that had occurred in the neighbourhood 
of Loughrea from the years 1880 to 
1882. The learned Counsel said that 
in that period of three years there had 
occurred a certain number of murders 
and outrages in the district; and the 
statement was .that these murders and 
outrages could be traced to no cause 
whatever except the language used at 
Land League meetings. What does that 
mean? It means, if formulated, that 
certain persons whose names are to be 
found in the speech of the learned 
Counsel made speeches in which they 
used language which formed the true 
cause of the murders and outrages in 
question, How are the Commissioners 
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to inquire into that ? Are they to inquire 
into the state of the district, the conduct 
of the landlords towards their tenants, 
whether there were circumstances of 
great social depression, whether there 
were evicting landlords, and whether 
the landlords were making fair abate- 
ments? If they cannot do that they 
cannot exhaust the inquiry into the 
charges. But there is a adhe object. 
Was ever a Commission set up for the 
ag of asking learned Commissioners 
to draw an inference of crime from cer- 
tain speeches delivered all over the 
country ? Was there ever a Commission 
with such functions as this Bill pro 

to confer? The learned Counsel re- 
ferred to the County Kerry which has 
been in a very disturbed state, and in 
which, unhappily, there has been con- 
siderable crime. As far as we can learn 
this is the county in which the Land 
League had less hold than in any other 
part of Ireland. But here, again, the 
same inference was drawn by the 
counsel for The Times. Is the Commis- 
sion to go into the history of these out- 
rages, and report on the various circum- 
stances which might or might not have 
caused or led to these crimes? I say 
you are asking your Commission to dis- 
charge a task never attempted by any 
Commission before, and which would 
prove quite unworkable, besides possibly 
resulting in the greatest unfairness to par- 
ticular individuals against whom charges 
are levelled. We have suggested that, so 
far as the Members of this House are con- 
cerned, there should be a distinct specifica- 
tion of the charges and of the names of the 
persons against whom charges are made. 
The only concession we have so far ob- 
tained is that the personsimplicated are to 
have similar rights as they would have 
in an action for libel. This is not to be 
found in the Bill, and the Bill will there- 
fore have to be altered in this respect at 
all events, unless you intend to leave it to 
the Commission. Reference has been made 
the Sheffield Commission, and to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works Commis- 
sion; but both these Commissions had 
power to call what witnesses they pleased 
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believe in those charges yourselves, 
or you would not act as you are acting. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary made a speech full of graceful 

hrases—a speech dictated apparently 
“ a desire to spare everybody’s —— 
But you cannot forget—you must not be 
allowed to forget—that you are supposed 
to be giving to Colleagues of your own 
an alternative to an action for libel, and 
you are bound to observe an attitude of 
mind anxious tosee those imputations re- 
moved from certain Members of this 
House. The country does not expect, 
did not expect, that when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork asked for an opportunity 
of vindicating himself that you would 
make him this offer of a Commission to 
inquire into the doings and sayings of 
Mr. Patrick Egan and Mr. Fordin America 
and of Sheridan at some remote period. 
What the country expected was that an 
inquiry would be held in which an at- 
tempt would be made to bring home 
against certain Members below the 
Gangway in this House criminal com- 
plicity with crime—not by means of 
speeches made at Land League meetings 
or other political meetings, but com- 
plicity such as would be recognized in a 
Court of Law. If you leave the Bill in 
its present state you will convey to a 
large portion of the country the impres- 
sion that your object is not to secure a 
fair and legitimate inquiry, but to create 
a Commission which under the spurious 
form of a Judicial Commission will bea 
convenient vehicle for throwing dirt on 
your political opponents, and, in trying 
to bring home guilt to them, to discredit 
the Nationalist Party of Ireland. It has, 
indeed, been said that one of the great 
objects gained if this Commission went 
on would be to ruin the Irish Question, 
as if the Irish Question depended upon 
a handful of men. You speak of these 
men as if they were the people who 
created the political agitation, whereas 
the fact is that it is the political agita- 
tion, the social revolution, that has been 
going on in Ireland that has created 
them, and thrown them—it may be for 
a time—to the surface. The history of 
revolutions in all time and in every 
land teaches this. Believe me, the 
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of meeting specific charges and under the 
same protection that they would have in 
a Court of Justice. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Crarke) (Plymouth): The 
hon. and learned Member (Sir Charles 
Russell) has concluded his speech with 
a somewhat perplexing peroration, in 
the course of which he has spoken in 
terms of no great respect of hon. Mem- 
bers sitting below the Gangway, whose 
conduct Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose to have investigated before a judi- 
cial tribunal. He says that it is a pro- 

1 from the Conservative side of the 
ouse intended for the pu of “ ruin- 
ing the Irish Question.” How you ruin 
a question I do not quite know, but I 
an understand how you may ruin a 
Party, and I noticed in the course of 
the hon. and learned Member’s obser- 
vations that he spoke as if he were 
looking forward to the result of a close, 
clear, and fair investigation of the 
matter being likely to ruin a political 
Party in ore form or another in one 
part of the House. I think the country 
will be a good deal interested to-morrow 
in reading the three speeches which up 
to now have been delivered against the 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
met that proposal by a series of techni- 
cal suggestions and Amendments to the 
Bill which are intended, if they have any 
meaning at all, and if there is to be any 
Commission at all, to narrow the field 
and action of the Commission now to be 
appointed. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) reserved the most im- 
portant part of his speech for the final 
sentence, in which he suggested that the 
country would be induced to think that 
the Government had proposed this Com- 
mission for the sake of having it re- 
jected. And after that we had the 
speech of the unavowed adviser of the 
plaintiff in the recent action of ‘‘O’Don- 
nell ». Walter” telling us, in the first 
‘place, that there is nothing to investi- 
gate, except the authenticity of the 
letters alleged to have been forged ; 
* secondly, that there is nothing new in 
the accusations recently made; thirdly, 
that there is no precedent for the pro- 
posal which the Government now make ; 
and, lastly, that the scope of the inquiry 
now proposed would be so large, and 
the powers of the Commission would be 
so far-reaching for the discovery of 
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truth, that it would be altogether un- 
workable. I would like to examine 
those three propositions one by one. 
His first proposition is, that there is 
nothing except these letters, which are 
alleged to be forged—and which I ob- 
serve are spoken of with a remarkable 
assumption of judgment as “ the forged 
letters ’’—that there is nothing for the 
tribunal to consider, except the authen- 
ticity of those letters. If there were no 
other question than that, there would 
not be the smallest excuse for the Go- 
vernment and for this House for 
creating the Commission now proposed 
— if the only question was whether these 
letters were really written by the hon. 
Member for Cork, there would not be 
the smallest necessity for this special 
tribunal now being established, because 
one of these letters was published and 
printed in facsimile in Zhe Times of 
April 18, 1887. If the hon. Member 
for Cork had come down to the House 
on the evening of that day, and had told 
the House that, within an hour of read- 
ing that letter, he had asked for power 
to institute a prosecution for libel 
against Zhe Times newspaper a very 
different opinion of his position with 
regard to this matter would long ago 
have prevailed in this country. There 
roraat ¢ then have been no necessity to go 
into the question of other and more re- 
mote events; there would have been no 
necessity on the part of the hon. Mem- 
ber to gointo Court in order to prove 
that the letter was not written by him. 
The Times would have had to take upon 
itself the burden of proof. The issue 
put before the jury would have been 
limited to that; and if the hon. Gentle- 
man had succeeded in bringing home to 
The Times, by means which would have 
been prompt, the guilt of having printed 
as a letter from him that which was 
never written by him, he would long 
ago have cleared away the shadow of 
doubt and distrust which he now com- 
plains has been allowed to attach to his 
name. Similarly in regard to any other 
letter alleged to have been written by 
him. Ifinacivil action for libel he could 
have shown that Zhe Zimes newspaper 
had failed to show that the letters were 
written by him he would have gained 
ample damages for the injury which he 
complains of, and damages large enough 
to satisfy the instincts of revenge as well 
as the irstincts of cupidity. Or, if the 
hon. Gentleman had brought his action 
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in a criminal Court, the author of the 
libel would have been punished in 
another way, and would have met with 
the punishment which the Judge in such 
a case would have known how to inflict. 
In the next place, it has been said by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir 
Charles Russel!) that these accusations 
are not new, and that they have 
reviously been gathered up and pub- 
fished in book form. But these accusa- 
tions, such as they are, were gathered up 
in the series of articles upon Parnellism 
and Crime, and in May, 1887, there was 
no doubt in the mind of anyone in this 
House what those accusations amounted 
to. The right hon. Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) took part in a 
discussion in this House on the 6th of 
May last year, and the proposal then 
made he described in this sense— 

He (the hon. Member for East Mayo) offered 
distinctly that the inquiry should embrace not 
only this (the question of the veracity of the 
Member of the House) but also the authenticity 
of the letter alleged to have been written by 
Mr. Parnell, and the truth of all the charges 
that have appeared under the heading Parnell- 
ism and Crime.—(3 Hansard, [314] 1220.) 


That was the only definition that a 
learned and trained lawyer, taking part 
ina debate in this House, thought it 
necessary to give of those charges. If 
there were still any question as to those 
charges being specific, I should like to 
make a quotation, not from the speech 
of my hon. and learned Friend who had 
charge of and whose conduct in the case 
of “O'Donnell v. Walter” has been 
attacked to-night, but from the summing 
up of the learned Judge. He said— 


“Tt would seem that The 7imes,in the discharge 
of what the managers thought, and possibly 
rightly thought, to be their duty, published a 
series of articles under the title of Parnellism 
and Crime. ‘They run over about 60 pages, and 
contain a great variety of statements deeply in- 
criminating a number of persons—Members of 
Parliament and persons who are not Members 
of Parliament, but are well known to the world 
as prominent men. They are accused, frankly 
and plainly, of abominable crime—not so much 
— of hav‘ng been guilty by their own 

ands, but of having lent themselves to a 
system which must necessarily be accompanied 
with crime, and of having personal knowledge 
of many of the crimes which did accompany it. 
That is in substance what is charged against a 
number of persons whose names appear in these 
articles.” 


There could be no more specific state- 
ment than that with regard to this mat- 
ter. Moreover, if it were a question of 
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names being absolutely mentioned, so as 
to raise questions between Members of 
this House and and those who have ac- 
cused them, I will only read one sentence 
from Parnellism and Crime, in which 
names are given. In closing one of the 
series of articles, Zhe Zimes said— 


‘‘We suspend our studies of Parnellism. 
They do not affect to be complete. They are 
made on a cursory examination of a small por- 
tion of the published evidence. They have, 
however, revealed nearly all the chief members 
of the first Home Rule Ministry—Mr Parnell 
himself, Mr. Justin M’Carthy, Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. 
Healy, Mr. Biggar, the Messrs. Redmond, Mr, 
William O’Brien, and Davitt—in trade and 
traffic with avowed dynamiters and known con- 
trivers of murder.” 


I quote these two sentences for the pur- 
pose of showing that the learned Judge 

efore whom the case came the other day 
had no doubt whatever what the charges 
were, and formulated those charges for 
himself in the sentence I have read ; and 
if there is any doubt as to the persons 
against whom they are made, the persons 
whose names are given in the second 
quotation are directly, plainly, and 
clearly charged by Zhe Times with the 
offences described. It cannot be said 
with these articles before us and before 
the world, that there is any difficulty in 
discovering what the charges are, or 
against whom they are made. It is 
suggested now that the Government 
should prepare a sort of indictment in 
this matter, and that they should set 
forth in the Bill, either as a Schedule, 
or in some document for which they are 
responsible, as if they were prosecutors, 
the names of persons against whom 
charges are made. But that claim is 
founded on an entire misapprehension of 
the attitude of the Government and the 
House of Commons with regard to the 
matter. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has spoken as if the duty of the 
Government is to relieve Members of the 
House of Commons from charges of the 
kind. In the presence of matters like 
this, the attitude of the Government 
ought, I think, to be the attitude of those 
who are anxious to discover the truth. 
They ought to be anxious neither to 
exonerate nor to convict, but to ascertain 
what the truth is, and it is for this pur- 
pose that we propose to establish the 
tribunal set forth in the Bill. For the 
purpose of ascertaining the truth of the 
charges and establishing a tribunal to 
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investigate them, to put on record a new 
list, or to repeat a list of persons who 
are to be charged, would be to put the 
Government and the House of Commons 
into the false position of making them- 
selves accusers, when really they are only 
constructing a judicial tribunal to dis- 
cover the truth. Itis somwhat amusing to 
hear the hon. and learned Gentleman 
say that there is no precedent for this 
inquiry. When it was resolved upon, 
the Government in framing the Bill na- 
turally turned back to two similar Com- 
missions, the Sheffield Commission and 
the inquiry into the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and when it came to be the 
duty of the Government to see what 
provisions should be made as to the 
powers of the tribunal, they turned to 
those precedents. I agree, however, as 
far as I know, that there is no exact pre- 
cedent for such a case as this, neither is 
there one which concerns it in one 
respect, which is, that those who com- 
= of having been grossly libelled 

ave shrunk so persistently from the 
verdict of a jury. And now we are 
actually told, as a sort of retort against 
the suggestion made by my right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the House, that 
there had been reluctance to face the 
verdict of a jury—we are told by the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian that 
we have the opportunity ourselves of 
submitting this case to the verdict of a 
jury by putting the Members incrimi- 
nated upon their trial for a criminal 
offence. Does anybody fail to see 
through that suggestion? Does any- 
body in this House fail to see that if the 
persons whose conduct is to be investi- 
gated were really guilty, the position 
they would most desire would be one in 
which their mouths would be closed— 
when they could not be asked a single 
question, and when all the resources of 
rhetoric would be employed in their de- 
fence, and without any inconvenient 
reference to their own knowledge of 
facts? When my hon. and learned 
Friend says that this Commission would 
be unworkable and unfair, he chooses a 
* very singular instance of unfairness. 
He chooses the section which says—and 
I agree that it is a large section—that 
any person implicated should be entitled 
to appear by council and call witnesses 
before the tribunal. But that by no 
means says that the person shall be en- 
titled to have his counsel making 
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speeches and taking other part in the 
conduct of the tribunal. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman went on to say that, 
of course it will be a judicial tribunal 
in the sense that it will be held by three 
distinguished Judges trained in con- 
sidering evidence and administering 
justice, and not in the least likely to 
accept mere babble and gossip instead 
of the evidence they have been accus- 
tomed to deal with. Take the three 
Judges mentioned, and it is a singular, 
and, I think, a very unhappy thing that 
the em should at once bave been 
taken by the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian of casting a doubt on the fair- 
ness of the tribunal, and so enabling 
those who may hereafter find themselves 
condemned by its decision to refer back 
to his speech of to-night and say that 
that decision ought not to bear weight, 
because directly it was mentioned the 
Leader of the Opposition got up and 
expressed dissatisfaction with the con- 
stitution of the tribunal. I hope at no 
stage of the discussion on this Bill shall 
we be called upon to canvass any more 
the individual Judges; but when the 
right hon. Gentleman said he could 
imagine three names which would give 
more satisfaction to the country, I cer- 
tainly cannot imagine any three names 
that could be proposed which would be 
more absolutely disassociated with Party 
conflicts, or less liable to have their 
judgment warped—I cannot imagine 
any three Judges whose personal history 
and whose political opinions could less 
lay them open to doubt on the part of 
any Leader of this House. Well, then 
my hon. and learned Friend says they 
should be bound by all the technical 
rules of the administration of the law. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL: Of legal 
evidence. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE: Of course, 
they will listen to legal evidence, and 
to legal evidence only. Does he imagine 
that three Judges would hold a tribunal 
of thiskind, and accept as conclusive, and 
form the foundation of their judgment 
on, evidence which, if they were trying 
a small action for £25 worth of pro- 
perty, they would reject as insufficient 
and unsatisfactory? I think there is 
something behind this proposal that the 
Judges should be bound by judicial 
rules. There was one remarkable sug- 

stion of the hon. Member for Oork. 

he hon, Member has actually proposed 
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and desired that in this case, as in the 
ordinary case of an action at law, there 
shall be the same powers of discovery. 
That my hon. and learned Friend turned 
with the manner of an inquisitor, and I 
say that interrogatories were in his 
mind. The proposal is actually made 
that before the three Judges shall com- 
mence to investigate the matter, they 
shall insist upon each side, I suppose, 
producing for the other side’s inspection 
every scrap of evidence. Sir, no rule, I 
imagine, could be laid down more abso- 
lutely fatal to the success of this in- 
quiry than that; and I will tell him 
why, and if he has watched the columns 
of one or two daily papers since the 
speech of my hon. and learned Friend 
was made in the case of ‘ O’Donnell ». 
Walter” he will find the reason for 
the observations I am going to make. 
Supposing a document is produced, if 
that document is a true one, the otherside 
will know pretty well by what means 
that document came into the possession 
of their opponents. They will know 
the witnesses who will have to be relied 
upon to prove that document before the 
tribunal; and in such a case I doubt 
very much whether the life of such an 
important witness would be safe. I do 
not believe that the life of an important 
witness would be safe, unless he was 
induced or coerced into making some 


statement which would discredit his | [ 


evidence, if it did not altogether make 
it false. If this House, in unprece- 
dented generosity to Members who are 
sitting on the other side, seek to save 
them from the dread peril of going be- 
fore a jury in the ordinary way by giving 
them this tribunal, I do not think the 
House is going to cripple and narrow the 
action of the tribunal, and risk the 
efficiency of its working, by laying down 
in advance special, particular, and 
narrow rules for its guidance. If we 
have three Judges, we can trust their 
experience and authority, surely, to guide 
the inquiry, if this be tried at all to an 
end. e can surely trust them with 
power over their own proceedings, and 
to summon such witnesses as they 
please, without being bound to one side 
or the other. The proposal in the Bill 
on which the hon. and learned Member 
commented is a proposal the absence 
of which from the Bill I should have 
expected him to complain of. Surely, 
it is a reasonable proposal that any 
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person who may be implicated shall be 
entitled to appear by counsel, and to 
call witnesses to prove his innocence. 

Str CHARLES RUSSELL explained 
that he had only made the observations 
referred to to show the unworkable 
character of the Ministerial plan. 

Sm EivWARD CLARKE: Look, 
then, at the dilemma in which that 
ee you. If this proposal had not 

een in the Bill, you would have said— 
“‘There may be all sorts of persons 
accused before this tribunal, and they 
will not be able to appear by counsel, 
or to call witnesses to prove their inno- 
cence,” and the objection, I think, 
would have been a strong one. But 
now that the Government have pro- 
posed that persons implicated may call 
witnesses, and may be represented by 
counsel, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
says that the proposal is unworkable. 
It is pretty easy to see what is at the 
bottom of the opposing and self-destruc- 
tive criticisms which have been put be- 
fore the House to-night. It is a desire 
to escape from the tribunal altogether. 
To bring a civil action for libel in- 
volves risk; to institute criminal pro- 
ceedings for libel also involves risk ; 
but here there is no risk of the same 
kind. It is true that this investiga- 
tion would involve very grave results, 
such as the destruction of reputations. 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor: The expo- 
sure of forgeries.] It would involve 
exposure on one side or the other. 
At the present I treat the matter as 
a perfectly open question; but it is 
true that the investigation involves grave 
issues. It does not, however, involve 
the grave results that might follow an 
action for libel or a criminal prosecu- 
tion. The institution of either of these 
forms of trial might result in criminal 
prosecutions of a very serious kind. 
Here the persons summoned, if they 
incriminate themselves in the evidence 
which they gave before the tribunal, 
will enjoy immunity from future prose- 
cution by virtue of the certificate of 
the tribunal. That offer is as just and 
complete an offer as could be made to 

ersons who declare themselves to have 
been libelled in the public Press. I 
believe that itis notopen to any of the 
criticisms which have been passed upon 
it to-night, and I do believe that the 
hostility with which the proposal has 
been met indicates pretty well with what 
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thoughts and sort of feelings different 
hon. Members look forward to the in- 
vestigation of the charges made against 
them. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said. The tactics of the Go- 
vernment bear a close resemblance to 
the tactics of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
in the recent trial. A very powerful 
speech in criticism of the Bill has been 
made, and not a single Member of the 
Government rose to reply, but it is left 
to the Leaders of the Opposition to get 
up in the middle of the dinner hour. 
The Government does not even attempt to 
make a reply. I heard the hon. and 
learned Attorney General declare in the 
course of the case of ‘‘O’Donnell v. 
Walter,” and in answer to an objection 
of counsel for the plaintiff, that he 
would state nothing that he would not 
afterwards prove in evidence — though 
that statement of his is entirely ex- 
punged from the official report of the 
proceedings in Zhe Times. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman would have been 
stopped early in the delivery of his 
speech if he had not made that declara- 
tion, but having been allowed to make 
his charges against the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) and his Ool- 
leagues on the faith of that promise, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman broke it. 
This was a sample of the generosity— 
to use the expression of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General (Sir Edward 
Clarke)—with which the Parliamentary 
Colleagues of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman have been treated by him 
and the Government. I have observed 
an extraordinary thing lately. The 
letters have gradually changed their im- 
portance. At one time they were the 
most damning evidence against the hon. 
Member for Vork, who was told, ‘‘ Either 
answer the charges in respect of these 
letters or be condemned. Prove them 
to be forgeries or leave public life at 
once.” That was the tone a year ago, 
and to a certain extent that was the tone 
in the trial of ‘‘O’Donnell v. Walter.” 


. But as soon as there seemed to be a 


chance that public exposure would be 
the fate of these letters their importance 
greatly decreased. I do not believe, 
however, that people will be led astray 
by the Government and Zhe Zimes, for 
everybody could see that as soon as the 
Nationalist Party got a chance to prove 


Sir Edward Clarke 
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that these letters were forgeries, Zhe 
Times, conscious of its guilt, endeavoured 
to shift them into the second place. I 
maintain—in opposition to the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General— that the 
letters by themselves suffice to justify 
the Commission proposed by the Go- 
vernment, for the result of the case, as 
confined to them, will have the gravest 
political results. But that is not the 
wish of the Government. I always 
speak of them and Zhe Times together— 
I have a right to do so. My hon. Friend 
to-night spoke of them as ‘‘ confederates,” 
and is not that language justified by 
9 gy notorious to all the world ? 

he hon. and learned Attorney General, 
who has been counsel for Zhe Zimes, 
assisted the Government in framing 
a Bill which professes to do fair and 
equal justice between Zhe 7imes and my 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork. Nay, 
more, it has not been denied that the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) has 
been in consultation with Mr. Walter, 
the proprietor of Zhe Times. [An hon, 
Memwser: No.] I defy a denial of the 
statement. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. I do not regard the conference 
between the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury and Mr. 
Walter as by any means as prejudicial 
to our interestsas the conference between 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury and the hon. and learned 
Attorney General. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General is a man of ability 
and experience, who knows all the tricks 
of the legal trade, and he will be able 
to tell the Government the best way to 
frame the Bill in the interests of Zhe 
Times and against the interests of the 
hon. Member for Cork sad his Col- 
leagues. It is not a public scandal that 
the Government of the country, pro- 
fessing to do equal justice between Zhe 
Times newspaper and certain Members 
of this House, should call into its con- 
sultations in framing the Bill the pro- 
prietor of Zhe Times and the counsel for 
the paper? I think I have given the 
House a sample of the “ generosity” of 
the Government. I take another point. 
I come to the letters themselves. Ac- 
cording to the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General, these letters are mere trifles— 
mere secondary evidence according to 
The Times. The hon. and learned Solici- 
tor General forgets that this second 
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letter inciting to murder has never ap- 

ared in any form except in the speech 
of the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral. [Sir Epwarp Crarxe: The first 
letter has.] The second letter, which 
is the worst, has never appeared in any 
actionable form—I mean the letter read 
in Court by the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General, and commencing ‘‘ Dear E.,”’ 
reminding him that he had “ under- 
taken to make it hot for old Forster and 
Co.” That letter is simply an incite- 
ment to murder. [Cheers.] I am glad 
that is the interpretation placed upon 
it on the other side of the House; 
but what does the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General mean by saying that 
it is so trifling a thing that it is not 
worthy to be inquired into? If my 
hon. Friend wrote that letter he was a 
murderer in intention, and are we to be 
told that such a letter and such a 
charge would not be sufficiently solid 
material for investigation by a Commis- 
sion. Then I take the letter in which 
the hon. Member for Cork is made to 
say that ‘“‘To denounce the Phonix 
Park murders is the only course open to 
him.” The writer of that letter would 
have been a hypocrite of the worst kind 
—a double-dyed coward, and an accom- 
plice to murder. A proclamation in the 
most vehement terms had been issued 
by the hon. Member for Cork denouncing 
the murders, and in this letter he is re- 
presented as apologising for that pro- 
clamation. Therefore, I am entitled to 
say that if the Commission had before 
it these letters alone it would have 
material which, if proved, would drive 
the hon. Member for Cork from public 
life amid the jeers and curses of every 
decent and honest Member. Yet we have 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
declaring these letters are trifling and 
unimportant. Have you lost faith in the 
genuineness of these letters? Why, these 
letters would, if you were sincere in 
you professed faith in their genuineness, 
effect your object and the object of Zhe 
Times in depriving the Irish people and 
the Irish Party for ever of the great 
and inestimable services of this man of 
genius and courage who led them—the 
hon. Member for Cork. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 
—who was put up somewhat late in the 
day for the Government—assumed an 
air of official impartiality on behalf of 
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his Colleagues—those confederates of 
The Times, who are trying to drag us 
into a game with loaded dice, and with 
every trick and artifice employed against 
us. The right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
investigating the crimes of others as 
well as of Members of Parliament, 
and he also spoke of condoning and 
forgiving criminals. Such a Commission 
of investigation would bring us very far 
—it would bring us to the relations of 
the right hon. Gentleman himself with 
the Fenian Brotherhood. Does he re- 
member that he obtained entrance into 
this House by denouncing an Irish 
Crown prosecutor for the discharge of 
his duty in prosecuting Fenians? We 
may also have to put the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary into the 
box and ask him whether he remembers 
certain interviews between himself and 
the hon. Member for Cork, when the 
Irish Party were discussing the great 
questicu whether it was safe to turn the 
Liberals out of Office for the benefit of 
the Tories? [Mr. A. J. Barrour: 
Hear, hear!] I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman does not remember. 
I know it is very convenient for him 
to forget; his memory requires fre- 
quent refreshing. We would also re- 
quire to have another person in the 
box. We would require to have Lord 
St. Oswald, and ask him to give us the 
history of the series of conversations 
that led to that memorable vote of June 
8, 1885, which dethroned a Liberal 
Ministry and gave the right hon. Gen- 
tleman his first Ministerial position. 
What is the meaning of all this talk 
now about the Land League and crime? 
Again and again these charges have 
been brought against us, and the final 
verdict upon them will never be given. 
The historian a century hence will pro- 
bably be discussing whether the speech 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
in Ennis, in 1880, did or did not lead to 
crime. That will be the philosophic 
investigation of historians in years to 
come. A Commission of Judges cannot 
decide a question like that. It is a 
matter of speculation, and no inquiry 
will ever set the matter at rest. Why, 
we can call the Government themselves 
as the best defenders of those charges 
against us; because they have all been 
repeated and urged over and over again 
in one of the most powerful speeches 
this House has ever listened to from the 
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late Mr. Forster, at the very time we 
were in close alliance every night with 
the Tory Party, before the time they 
climbed into Office upon our shoulders. 
Why, to appoint a Commission to decide 
the question whether the speech of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork re- 
sulted in crime is the most idle piece of 
speculation ever proposed. The Home 
Secretary thinks it neeessary to have 
other persons included in the inquiry, 
in order to establish or destroy this 
case against us. He says that Mr. 
Frank Byrne was formerly an associate 
and official of hon. Members on these 
Benches. That is perfectly true. I 
will go further, and say that of all Mem- 
bers in this House I was the official 
most intimately associated with Byrne. 
T have had all the responsibility of every- 
thing done by Byrne so far as his official 
connection with the League is concerned, 
a responsibility which is shared by my 
hon. Friend the Member for the city of 
Derry (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy). I am 

repared to give every conversation I 
ion ever held with Mr. Byrne, and to 
narrate all the actions we have taken 
together. But will anyone believe, 
because I was officially engaged with 
Byrne in the work of the organization, 
in the work of helping the Tories to 
get into Office, does anybody suppose 
that that brings me a bit nearer to a 
guilty knowledge of the guilty purpose 
in which it was said Byrne was en- 
gaged? [‘* Yes!” from the Ministerial 
Senches.; Is that the impartial tribu- 
nal? Association with a man for one 
purpose is a distinct proof in the eyes of 
hon. Members opposite that you know 
of the guilty purpose in which the man 
was also engaged. Up to the moment 
of his flight to France, I had the fullest 
confidence in Byrne. Zhe Times says I 
seconded a vote of confidence in Byrne. 
I will not say whether that is true or 
false; but this I will say, that up to the 
last time I saw Byrne I regarded him as 
an upright, honest official, utterly in- 
capable of any of the charges brought 
against him. I will state that before 
any Commission you like. I proclaim 
it, although without any Commission. 
So that, so far as the relations of Byrne 
and the Parnellites are concerned, there 
is no occasion for any Commission at 
all. The Home Secretary also said it 
would be necessary to show whether the 


knives were in a certain office in Palace 


Mr. T. P. O Connor 


{COMMONS} 
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Chambers. I do not know, although I 
have little, if any, doubt they were, 
but that will not help the right hon. 
Gentleman in making a charge of com- 
sa in crime against me, or the 
ember for Cork, or for Derry City. 
But if it will _" the right hon. Gentle- 
man to bring a charge home to the Par- 
nellites, I will at once concede that the 
knives were in Palace Chambers. I 
will concede, further, that the Govern- 
ment did apply for the extradition of 
Mr. Byrne on a charge of murder; so 
that, so far as Mr. Byrne’s guilt is con- 
cerned, there, again, is no necessity for a 
Commission. What theright hon. Gentle- 
man is concerned to prove is guilty know- 
ledge on the part ofthe Parnellites, and 
that I had guilty knowledge of Byrne's 
guilty purpose. Iadmitthat guilt. What 
I mean is this—I am perfectly sure that 
I do not know whether Byrne is guilty 
or not; but what I know is, that the 
House of Commons has nothing to do 
with the question. What the House of 
Commons has to do with is, whether I 
am guilty, and whether the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork is also guilty, and not as to 
whether Byrne is guilty. The Home 
Secretary then talked of our connection 
with Patrick Ford, who wrote incen- 
diary articles. The right hon. Gentle- 
man may put all the articles in. We 
raise no technical or legal objection in 
this business; what we want is a fair, 
straight, clear, and honest investigation. 
We seek it—we beg it at your hands— 
and you refuse it. Wedo not want to 
shrink from our connection with Ford. 
I am perfectly prepared to repeat every 
word I said to Ford, or to anyone else. 
We are prepared to go into the box, 
and tell everything we know about Ford 
and about our connection with him. 
We will tell every word, ard not shrink 
from a single syllable. We want to 
know in a clear and definite way what 
you propose to do. We are willing to 
have those forged letters produced, and 
an investigation into them; but we 
do not feel justified, on a Bill such 
as this that is now before the House, 
in having an inquiry into the whole 
history of the Land League. If a Bill 
is brought in to deal with the case of the 
Land League, we are quite prepared 
then to go into that question. We have 
been begging forthe present inquiry for a 
year. And we have been quite pre 
to submit to an inquiry in which our 
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litical opponents on the opposite side 
rt the oe would have Sade a ma- 
jority. Now, we are — to submit 
to an inquiry by three Judges—all of 
them Englishmen, most probably op- 
d to us in politics—if our case is 
put before them and if our guilt is the 
real question they will have to try. 
What are the Government going to do? 
They know these letters are forgeries. 
The Times also knows that, and it could 
easily be seen by the way in which they 
are endeavouring to escape from inquiry. 
That shows that they are conscious that 
they are forgeries. The Government 
wants to save Zhe Times from a worse 
exposure—they want to save the Irish 
Members from an acquittal on the 
gravest charges ever put forward against 
public men. This is the most ugly piece 
of business in the annals of the country ; 
for it shows that the Government are 
ready to make capital out of charges 
which they cannot sustain. I leave the 
country to judge between us and the 
Government. The Government promised 
to suspend the Standing Orders of the 
House, in order that a fair opportunity 
for the discussion of this question might 
be given us, and even yet I assume that 
another speaker will rise from the Go- 
vernment Benches; for, up to the pre- 
sent, all the real and substantial ques- 
tions of my hon. Friend, Mr. Parnell, 
have remained unanswered All that we 
have been told is that this will be a 
judicial tribunal; but we also want the 
legal rules of evidence to be followed, 
and as to that there has been nothing 
but quibbling. Are we going to get a 
fair trial, a fair, honest, and impartial 
delivery between us and Zhe Times, or 
are we going to be allowed to fall intoa 
miserable trap concocted for us in collu- 
sion with Zhe Times ? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he trusted 
the hon. Gentleman would proceed with 
his speech during the short period of 
time that remained, although it was 
only 10 minutes. It would be most un- 
desirable to adjourn the debate, and he 
understood it was the desire of the 
House that the second reading should 
be taken that evening. It was not 
an occasion on which he felt it right 


to press the House for an immediate | 
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decision, unless there was a general wish 
that it should be so; but he would point 
out that it was contrary to the under- 
standing—| *‘ No, no!’’}—well, to the 
gereral expectation on the matter. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he wanted to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman refused to extend 
the time for the debate? He thought he 
had promised otherwise. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, if he had 
known that there was any general desire 
that the suspension of the 12 o’clock 
Rule should be moved he would have 
done so, but no such intimation reached 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that it was 
perfectly understood that his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Parnell) would insist upon an 
adequate discussion of the Bill. The 
frankest course would have been for the 
right hon. Gentleman to have put a 
Motion with regard to the Standin 
Order on the Paper, and to have saved 
it, if he found there was a general 
desire for a longer discussion; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had precluded 
himself from any such course on Friday 
night. It was generally supposed that 
it was criminals who were afraid of dis- 
cussion; it was the Government who 
were now desiriag to cloak the question, 
and to stop by the clock and not by the 
exhaustion of the debate. He must say 
it was a preposterous proposition to 
suggest the close of the debate, and it 
was absurd to suppose that in five hours 
-- important a debate could be disposed 
of. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not remember what had 
occurred. On the first reading of the 
Bill there had been an exceedingly short 
discussion. He understood that this 
subject was to be well discussed. He 
would ask, however, for leave to with- 
draw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that he 
had not long to speak ; he had only got 
six minutes, and he need hardly say it 
was almost impossible to compress any 
real debate on this question into that 
space of time. The hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) had made a certain 
proposal to the right hon. Gentleman, 
and it had been a most surprising sight 
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to see all the Members on the Treasury 
Bench sitting in sullen silence and re- 
fusing to get up. Since then, with the 
exception of that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), they had had 
two speeches, but they had been the 
small and petty quibbles of two lawyers. 
What they wanted to do was to discuss 
this matter in a statesmanlike spirit. It 
was a very large question—larger than 
the First Lord of the Treasury or any- 
one on that Bench seemed to imagine. 
It established a very important prece- 
dent, which might be frequently used 
afterwards. He hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would look at this 
matter as a statesman, and not be led 
away by what he imagined to be the 
advantage of the moment for his Party, 
but consider what would be for the ulti- 
mate benefit of that House and the 
honour of the country. If he did so, the 
right hon. Gentleman would come to the 
conclusion that he had made the greatest 
mistake possible in bringing forward the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that he had yielded to the wishes of the 
hon. Member for Cork in proposing this 
Commission; but the hon. Member had 
asked for one thing, and the right hon. 
Gentleman was giving him a perfectly 
different thing. Did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman really think that the appointment 
of a Commission with the objects he 
proposed would really tend to elucidate 
the real, practical question—namely, 
whether the hon. Member for Cork had 
been accessory or privy to all these 
erimes which had taken place in Ire- 
land? The proposed inquiry would be 
almost interminable, and would cover 
two hemispheres. 

It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he pro- 
posed that the debate should be renewed 
to-morrow, and he ventured to express 
the hope that it would be concluded 
before the dinner hour. |*‘ Oh, oh!’’] 


Debate to be resumed 70-morrow. 


PHARMACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[Lords}.—[Brix 196.] 
(Sir Henry Roscoe.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Second Reading be deferred 
till Monday next.” 


Mr. Labouchere 


{COMMONS} 
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Holdings. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
when the Bill was really going to be 
proceeded with? He and others inte- 
rested in the measure would like some 
definite assurance as to whether it was 
to be proceeded with or not. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, that the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Manchester (Sir 
Henry Roscoe), who was in charge of 
the Bill, was not present ; but he thought 
he might say that the hon. Gentleman 
would take every opportunity he could 
find to press it forward. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


MOTIONS. 
——— 9 


SMALL HOLDINGS. 


MOTION FOR 4. SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

** That a Select Committee be appeinted to 
inquire into the facilities which exist for the 
creation of Small Holdings in Land in Great 
Britain ; whether, either in connection with an 
improved system of Local Government or other- 
wise, those facilities may be extended ; whether, 
in recent years, there has been any diminution 
in the number of Small Owners and Cultivators 
of Land ; and whether there is any evidence to 
show that such diminution is due to legislation : 

That the Committee do consist of Seventeen 
Members.” —(Mr. Akers- Douglas.) 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, he had no wish to 
oppose the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, which was a good one; but he 
hoped the Government would take into 
consideration the very moderate pro- 
posal he had put on the Paper. In view 
of the fact that the Bill was to be ap- 
plied to Scotland, it was not unreason- 
able to ask that one or two Scotch 
County Members should be added to the 
Committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, that the composition of the Com- 
mittee as regarded Scotland had led 
him hitherto to object to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. He did not 
oppose it any longer, and he thought it 
was highly desirable the Committee 
should get to work; but he trusted the 
Government would not object to the 
appointment of two Scotch County 
Members upon the Committee. 

Tue CHANCELLOR orrne EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, the Government 
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felt it was impossible to increase the 

number of Scotch Members. There 

were three Scotch Members already. 
Dx. FARQUHARSON: No; only 


two. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: There are three 
Scotchmen. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON: One is the 
Member for Ipswich (Sir Charles Dal- 
rymple). 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, there were 
two Scotch Borough Members. If the 
Scotch Members wanted two County 
Members upon the Committee, the 
simplest plan would be to withdraw the 
Borough Members, and substitute for 
them two County Members. The Go- 
vernment could not consent to increase 
he number of Scotch Members, as they 


would then be out of proportion to the. 


rest of the Committee. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, he could not see it would be at all 
disproportionate if four Scotch Members 
were appointed on the Committee. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he thought that in view of the late 
period of the Session at which the Com- 
mittee was appointed, it would be prac- 
tically impossible to do any effective 
work that year. He desired to give the 
Government Notice that, in case the 
matter came up next year, he should 
raise the question of the desirability of 
investigating the operation of the La- 
bourers’ Act. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of ,—Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Broadhurst, Sir 
George Campbell, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Jesse Collings, 
Viscount Curzon, Sir Charles Dalrymple, Sir 
William Hart Dyke, Mr. Thomas Ellis, Sir 
Walter Foster, Mr. Compton Lawrance, Mr. 
Llewellyn, Mr. James William Lowther, Mr. 
Robert Reid, and Mr. Halley Stewart.—Power 
to send for persons, papers, and records; Five 
to be the quorum. 


STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMEN’S 
PANEL). 


Leave to make a Special Report. 

Mr. Campbell Bannerman reported 
from the Chairman’s Panel; That they 
had appointed Mr. Arthur O’Connor to 
act as Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade (including Agriculture 
and Fishing), Shipping, and Manufac- 
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tures, in the place of Sir Matthew White 
Ridley. 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


SANITARY REGISTRATION OF BUILDINGS 
BILL. 


On the Motion of Dr. Farquharson, Bill for 
the better sanitation of dwelling houses, 
schools, colleges, hospitals, factories, work- 
shops, hotels, lodging houses, and other build- 
ings within the United Kingdom, ordered to be 
brought in by Dr. Farquharson, Sir Henry 
Roscoe, Sir Guyer Hunter, and Dr Cameron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 342.] 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 24th July, 1888. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Bitts — Committee — 
Libel Law Amendment (190-231). 

Report — Land Charges Registration and 
Searches (221) ; Companies Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act (1845) Amendment (230). 

Royal Assent—Habitual Drunkards Act (1879) 
Amendment (No. 2) [51 & 52 Viet. c, 19}. 
ProvisionaL Orper Bitts—Committee—Local 

Government (No. 13) * (207). 

Third Reading—Commons Regulation (Ther- 
field Heath; * (228), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Local Government (Poor Law) 
(No. 7) (61 & 52 Vict. c. xciv]; Tramways 
(No. 2) [61 & 52 Viet. c. xev); Drainage and 
Improvement of Lands (Ireland) [51 & 452 
Vict. c. xcvi); Local Government (No. 5) 
[51 & 52; Viet. c. exx]; Local Government 
(No. 6) [51 & 52 Vict. c. ci]; Local Govern- 
ment (No. 7) [51 & 52 Viet. e. exxi]; Local 
Government (No. 8) [51 & 52 Viet. c. cxxxiii] ; 
Local Government (No. 9) [51 & 52 Viet. 
c. cii]; Local Government (No. 10) [51 & 52 
Viet. c. cxxxiv]; Local Government (No. 11) 
[61 & 62 Viet. c. cxxxi]; Local Government 
a 12) (61 & 52 Viet. c. citi]; Elementary 

ducation Confirmation (Birmingham) [51 « 
52 Viet. c. exxiii] ; Government (lre- 
land) (Ballmoney, &c.) [51 & 52 Vict. ec. 
exxiv]; Pier and Harbour [51 & 52 Viet. 
c. exix] ; ‘T'ramways(No. 3) [61 & 52 Vict. 
c. exxit]; Gas and Water [51 & 52 Viet. 
c. exxvii]; Gas (No. 1) [61 & 62 Viet. 
c. exxv]; Gas (No. 2) [51 & 62 Vict. c 
exxvi]; Water [51 & 52 Viet. c. xevii); 
Water (No. 2) (61 & 52 Vict. c. cviii]; 
Local Government (Gas) [51 & 52 Vict. 
c. cxxxii]. 


LIBEL LAW AMENDMENT BILL 
(The Lord Monkswell.) 
(No. 190.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 
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Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. Lorpv MONKSWELL said, _ the 


Clause 3 (Newspaper reports of pro- | Amendment which he now proposed to 
ceeding of courts exercising judicial | ™°Y® and several other Amendments, 


: +e had been suggested by the National 
authority privileged). Association of Journalists after consul- 
Amendment moved, tation with the Lord Chancellor. 


In e 1, line 14, after (“leged,’’) insert ‘ 5 
(“ and if such proceedings shall last formore|} Amendment moved, in page |, line 17, 
than one day, it shall not be lawful to publish | after (‘‘of a,”) insert (‘‘ bond Jide,’”) 


any report until after a verdict or other con- “ on 
clusion of such proceedings, and any such pub- 5s 4d Mentsovtt) convened or””).—( The 


lication or = may be one meng y 
of court, punishable as such ejudgeofthe) Tz LORD OCHANOELLOR (Lord 
court whose svessiilinan vinll have been pre- | Hatssury) said, that he had = 


maturely reported ”).—(Zhe Lord Denman.) : é : - 
ate difficulty in understanding this clause. 
Lorp MONKSWELL said, it would | What was a public meeting? A meet- 
be quite impossible to carry this Amend-| ing to which the public were invited 
ment into effect. to attend, or were admitted by ticket? 
Amendment negatived. A railway meeting would be to many 


f t Hy b : 
On the Motion of Lord Monxswett, | PT8008 one of great interest, but was it 
Amendment made, in page 1, line 15, — He did not know what a pub- 


“ ny): ‘one | Lic meeting was unless it was one to 
AB, tal or tenieees )| which every member of the public was 


, entitled to go. He quite saw what the 
On Question that the Clause, as | object was, but he doubted whether in 
amended, stand part of the Bill? practice it would be so easy a matter to 


Lorp ESHER (Master of the Rotts) adjudicate upon. Having delivered his 
said, he wished their Lordships to under- | 8°U! on the subject, he would not carry 
stand exactly what they were asked to his objections to the Amendment fur- 
do in regard to this question of news- ther ; but he had great doubts whether 
paper privilege? Ifa person cut a libel ah yong the object the noble Lord 
from a newspaper and sent it by a ’ 
letter to a friend by way of information, Lorv MONKSWELL observed, that 
that person was liable to an action and | ™@ny meetings were held, admission to 
was not protected by privilege, although which was by ticket. These meetings 
the newspaper from which the libel was | ¥°T® for all practical purposes open to 
taken would be so protected. So, if the public, and it was only fair and 
& newspaper reporter communicated his a - the proceedings should 
report to another person, and the latter | °© Privileged. : 
sent it by letter to a friend, the paper; Lox>D HERSOCHELL said, that a 

ublishing the report would be protected meeting of railway shareholders could 
by privilege, whilst the sender by letter | 2° be called a public meeting, and yet 


would not. This was a curiosity, and | it was @ meeting of public interest. 
one would think there ought to be some| _1u® PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 


explanation why a newspaper should be | CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
allowed to libel people with impunity, | AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
when the same report cut out of the | ®U®¥) said, he feared the question of 
newspaper might render the person so | TéStriction was difficult of definition. 


dealing with the report liable to an There might be a meeting where a per- 
action. son expressed himself with undue em- 
- Lory HERSCHELL said, that, in phasis and was turned out. Immediately 
order to render such a person liable to restriction began, and a report which 
@ prosecution for libel, it would have to | UP t¢ that time was | ain became 


at once not privilege 
; — that he was actuated by Loxp HERSOHELL suggested, that 


| there ought to be no difficulty in privi- 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. | leging s nestieg convened for a vablio 
Clause 4 (Newspaper reports of pro- | purpose. 

ceedings of public meetings and of cer-| THe Marqvess or SALISBURY ob- 

tain bodies and persons privileged). served, that it might be that Liberals 
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would consider a Conservative meeting 
of no public interest, and vice versd. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 18, 
after i lawful purpose,’’) insert (‘‘ whe- 
ther the admissions thereto be general 
or restricted.””)—( Zhe Lord Monkswell.) 


Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he had 
great doubts as to these words. Ifthe 
admission was to be restricted, how could 
it be called a public meeting? He 
thought it would be much better if the 
complicated phraseology of the clause 
were sepliedl by such words as ‘bond 
fide held for a public purpose.” 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE thought 
that the words ‘bond fide ” would show 
that it was not a meeting at which 
only one or two persons might be 
present. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, the 
words were a contradiction ; how could 
the meeting be public if restricted ? 


Amendment agreed (to. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 18, 
leave out (‘‘lawful purpose”), and, 
after (‘‘ or,”) insert (‘‘ except where the 
proceedings are intended to be pri- 
vate ”).—( Zhe Lord Monkswell.) 


Tre Marquessor SALISBURY asked, 
in reference to the meetings of public 
Bodies, who was to determine whether 
the proceedings were intended to be 
private or not? 

Lorv MONKSWELL: The chairman 
or majority of the meeting. Perhaps it 
would be well to amend the Amend- 
ment by inserting, after ‘‘ intended,” 
‘‘ by consent or resolution of the meet- 
ing.” 

Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of Lord MonxsweEtt, 
Amendment made, in page 2, line 7, 
by inserting (‘‘or”) before (‘ inde- 
cent,”’) and leaviag out (‘‘ scandalous’’). 


Lorv MONKSWELL moved to omit 
all the words after the word ‘‘ matter,” 
and insert ‘‘not published in the in- 
terest of the public.” He said that he 
had made this change on account of 
what had fallen on a previous occasion 
from the Lord Chancellor, who had 
considered that the words ‘public in- 
terest’ might cause difficulty, and that 
an Amendment such as was now pro- 
posed should render it easier for the 
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6 ig to judge what should be pub- 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 17, 
to leave out all the words after (‘‘ not’’) 
to the end of the clause, and insert 
(‘in the interest of the publie.”)—( Zhe 
Lord Monkswell.) 


Lorpj HERSCHELL said, that a 
great deal was published for the in- 
terest of the newspaper and not for the 
interest of the public. He did not think 
that they could inquire into motives. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN asked 
who was to decide whether the matter 
was or was not in the interest of the 
public—the Judge or the jury ? 

Lorpv HALSBURY said, it was for 
the jury to decide as a question of fact. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Question that the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill, 


Lorpv HERSCHELL suggested that 
that the question of privilege in connec- 
tion with meetings ought to be re-con- 
sidered. He had not put down an 
Amendment, though he intended to do 
so at a later stage. The question was 
one of considerable public importance. 
This clause proposed to absolutely pri- 
vilege a newspaper giving a true and 
accurate account of what had taken place 
at a meeting, notwithstanding the fact 
that things very injurious to the cha- 
racter of individuals had been uttered. 
The person slandered would have no 
redress against the newspaper, even 
though his private character might have 
been most injuriously affected. Meetings 
would be carried on privately, the pro- 
ceedings of which, nevertheless, would 
certainly be known and made public, 
and in this case he considered that the 
person who uttered the words should be 
directly responsible. There would be no 
injustice in saying to a man that in such 
circumstances he would be as responsible 
for his words as if he had written them, 
ae of course, all existing privi- 
eges. 

Lorpv HALSBURY said, he must 
express his entire concurrence with what 
had fallen from the noble and learned 
Lord; his only sorrow was that the 
noble and learned Lord had not thought 
of it in 1881, when he was Solicitor 
General. At that time he had himself 
made the very proposal in the House of 
Commons, but .- was overruled by the 
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noble and learned Lord at half-past 11 
at night. The consequence had been 
that an Act of Parliament was passed 
which did not contain the protection 
which the noble and learned Lord 
thought necessary. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that the 
lateness of the hour was probably the 
reason. The present Bill, however, con- 
siderably enlarged the privilege intro- 
duced into the Act of 1887. When the 
immunity was made wider the danger 
was greater, and the extension of pri- 
vilege made the necessity greater for 
protection such as he had indicated. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he considered that a person libelled 
would be placed in a very difficult posi- 
tion. He would have no means of pro- 
ceeding against the newspaper, and he 
would not be able to reach the speaker, 
because he in all probability would not 
be able to obtain the evidence that he 
uttered the words. 

Lorpv ESHER said, he had always 
thought a man ought to be answerable 
in every case for slander. Why should a 
man be relieved from penalty in a case 
of slander when if he wrote the same 
thing he would be liable ? 

Lory HERSCHELL remarked, that 
words spoken were frequently not as 
deliberate as words written. The num- 
ber of actions for slander would be very 
much increased if such actions were 
allowed for every ephemeral expression. 
But he did think that where a man made 
a speech intended to go out to all the 
world it was of the same character as 
written words. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Consolidation of actions). 


Lorpn MONKSWELL moved in 
page 2, line 23, after ‘‘ actions,” to in- 
sert ‘“‘so that they shall be tried to- 
- He thought it extremely 

esirable that the jury should have but 
one action and the whole amount of 
damages in their view at once. 


Amendment moved in page, line 23, 
after (‘‘ such actions,”’) insert (‘‘ so that 
they shall be tried together ’’).—( Zhe 
Lord Monkswell.) 


Lorp FITZGERALD said, he was of 
opinion that the clause was unworkable. 
The jury ought to assess the damage in 
each individual case. 


Lord Halsbury 
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Lorpv HERSOCHELL said, he - 
proved the view that the jury should 
assess the entire damages at once. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 23, after (‘‘actions,”’) insert 
(‘or to order the author or authors of any 
anonymous letter or matter, if disclosed, to be 
the sole defendant or defendants in any action 
or actions "’).—(The Lord Denman.) 


Lorpv MONKSWELL said, he must 
oppose the Amendment on the ground 
that it was impossible to make the 
Judge the person to decide matters of 
that kind. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Power to defendant to 
give certain evidence in mitigation of 
damages) agreed to. 


Clause 7 (On prosecution for libel, 
knowledge of person proceeded against 
to be shown.) 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, he would suggest that in the ab- 
sence of the person generally respon- 
sible there should be another person 
who would be responsible. 

Lorpv MONKSWELL said, the clause 
as it stood was practically a restatement 
of the law as enacted by Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act. Still, he would be willing 
to insert words to meet the objection 
that had been taken to the clause. 

Lorp COLERIDGE said, it would be 
very inconvenient to alter the law as 
laid down in Lord Campbell’s Act, 
under which two authoritative decisions 
had been given by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. If the clause did rot go any 
further than that Act it would be a pity 
to disturb it. 

Lorp ESHER contended that the 
clause as it stood was right; no man 
who was not criminally cognizant ought 
to be convicted of crime. There ought 
to be no condition whatever attached to 
his relief from criminal conviction. 

Lorpv HALSBURY pointed out that 
the business of a newspaper was carried 
on on behalf of the proprietor and for 
his profit, and a primd facie duty rested 
upon him to see that his neighbours 
were not slandered. He thought the 
clause must be modied in some manner, 
for there was nothing to show what was 
meant by due care. It seemed to him 
that the proprietor should take some 
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precaution for the protection of persons 
whose characters might be assailed. 

Clause (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 

Clause 8 (Obscene matter must not 
be set forth in an indictment or other 
judicial proceedings) agreed to. 


Lorpv COLERIDGE (Lorp Caster 
Justice or ENGLAND), in moving to in- 
sert the following New Clause after 
Clause 8 :— 

“Section three of forty-fourth and forty-fifth 
Victoria, chapter sixty, is hereby repealed, and 
instead thereof be it enacted that no criminal 
prosecution shall be commenced against any pro- 
prietor, publisher, editor, or any person respon- 
sible for the publication of a newspaper or other 
publication, for any libel published therein 


$13 


without the written Fn or allowance of Her | P 


a *s Attorney Generals in England and 
Ire respectively, or without the order of a 
Judge at Chambers being first had and obtained ; 
application for such fat, allowance, or order 
being made either to the Attorney General or to 
the Judge as aforesaid, but not to both. That 
such application shall be made on notice to the 
person accused, who shall have an opportu- 
nity of being heard against such application,” 

said, he admitted the clause was open to 
the objection that it went a little beyond 
the scope of this Bill. The law at present 
was that the sanction of the Director of 
Public Prosecutions must be obtained 
before criminal proceedings could be 
commenced. The office of Director of 
Public Prosecutions was a new office 
which was created by general consent 
and from which great things were hoped 
for. The first person appointed to fill 
the office was a Queen’s Counsel, but 
after some time he resigned and was suc- 
ceeded by the Solicitor to the Treasury. 
Previous to the creation of this office the 
sanction of the Attorney General had to 
be obtained, and if he exercised his dis- 
cretion badly he could be brought to 
book and his conduct inquired into in 
Parliament. The conditions were not 
quite the same in the case of the Solicitor 
to the Treasury. He exercised hisfunc- 
tions not at all in the public gaze, and, 
with all respect to the present holder of 
the office, he might not be exactly the 
person upon whom such a responsible 
duty as this should devolve. @ was 
told that the exercise of this function in 
the hands of the Solicitor to the Trea- 
sury had become almost a matter of 
course. A number of highly respectable 
newspaper proprietors had forwarded 
him a statement on the subject, in which 
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the reason given for their objection was 
that it had become notorious that since 
the passing of the Act of 1881 the fiat 
was granted almost indiscriminately. 
It was found that the Public Prosecutor 
issued his fiat without due inquiries, and 
almost as a matter of course. A case 
had recently come before him which 
was an instance of this. A newspaper 
had published a paragraph of some half- 
dozen lines in which it was said that a 
well-known jockey had “pulled” a 
horse. For this—which was no doubt 
libellous, but purely an imputation on 
private character couched in words not 
such as to excite to a breach of the peace 
—the Public Prosecutor granted his fiat 
and the matter was turned into a criminal 
roceeding, subjecting the proprietor to 
imprisonment. The practice of turning 
these libels on private individuals into 
criminal proceedings was one opposed to 
om age laid down by the greatest 

udges, who had pointed out that, 
though a libel calculated to excite to a 
breach of the peace was a proper matter 
for criminal proceedings, yet that with 
cases of ordinary libels on private cha- 
racter the public had nothing to do, and 
the individual ought to be left to his 
civil remedy. This important power of 
turning acivil wrong into a crime ought 
to be exercised by some person respon- 
sible to the public, and he therefore pro- 
posed thatit should be vested in the At- 
torney General or a Judge at Chambers. 


Amendment moved, after Clause 8, 
insert as a New Clause— 

“* Section three of forty-fourth and forty-fifth 
Victoria, chapter sixty, is hereby repealed, and 
instead thereof be it enacted that no criminal 
prosecution shall be commenced against any pro- 
prietor, publisher, editor, or any person respon- 
sible for the publication of a newspaper or other 
publication, for any libel published therein 
without the written fiat or allowance of Her 
Majesty’s Attorney Generals in England and 
Ireland respectively, or without the order of a 
Judge at Chambers being first had and obtained ; 
application for such fat, allowance, or order 
being made either to the Attorney General or to 
the Judge as aforesaid, but not to both. 

That such application shall be made on notice 
to the person accused, who shall have an op- 
portunity of being heard against such applica- 
tion.”"—(The Lord Coleridge.) 


Lorpv HALSBURY said, that the 
Act of 1881, as originally drafted, con- 
ferred this power of granting a fiat in 
cases of prosecutions for libel against 
newspapers upon the Attorney General ; 
but for some reason which he regretted 
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the Bill was altered and the power was 
placed in the hands of the Public Pro- 
secutor. He agreed with the noble and 
learned Lord that this practice would 
best be discharged by the Attorney 
General, and so far he agreed with the 
new clause proposed by the noble and 
learned Lord. But that clause also pro- 

sed that the flat of the Attorney 

eneral should be necessary before a 
criminal prosecution was commenced 
against the person responsible for the 
publication of a newspaper or ‘“‘ other 

ublication.”” He could not agree to 

eprive private individuals of their right 
to take criminal proceedings for libel 
against other private individuals. This 
protection was, by the Act of 1881, only 
intended to apply to newspapers in the 
performance of what might be regarded 
as a public duty. That protection he 
could not agreed to extend. As to the 
other alterations which the clause would 
make they would be of a most mis- 
chievous charater. 

Tae Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
the only ground on whieh a private 

rson ought to be allowed in cases of 
ibel to take criminal proceedings was 
that some public interest was involved. 
Certainly no private person, to whom a 
civil remedy was open, should be 
the judge in his own case of the pro- 
priety of preferring an indictment, and 
that he understood to be the principle 
of the Amendment. 

Lornp HERSCHELL said, he was in- 
clined to agree with the view of the 
Lord Chancellor in regard to this matter, 
He did not regard it as important whe- 
ther the clause was carried in its present 
form or not; but he eould not agree 
that a libel against a man’s character 
ought to be regarded as a mere private 
— A man’s character was at least 
as valuable to him as his money, and 
the civil remedy when it was attacked 
was often worse than worthless. The 
libeller might be hopelessly impecunious, 
and the injured man would by civil 
action only burden himself with costs. 
Then there were cases in which scandal 
.was profitable, and the offenders readily 
found the money and repeated the 
offence. He could give many examples 
in which an indictment was the only 
efficient remedy open to the injured 
man. 

Lorv OOLERIDGE said, he was 
willing to modify his clause so as to 
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limit its application to libels published 
in newspapers. 

Amendment made, after (‘‘news- 
paper”’’) by leaving out the words (“or 
other publication ’’). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 

Clause 9 (Person proceeded against 
criminally, and the husband or wife of 
such person competent witness). 

Amendment moved to omit Clause 9.— 
(The Lord Denman.) 

Amendment negatived. 

House resumed: Bill to be printed 
as amended ; and House to be again in 
Committee on Thursday next. (No.231.) 

House adjourned at a quarter 


past 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 24th July, 1888. 


MINUTES. ]—Resolutions in Committee—Im- 
rial Defence [Expenses]—Resolutions [15th 
ay, 4th June) reported. 

SuppLy — considered in Committee — Resolutions 
(July 20] reported. 

Punuic Brtts—First Reading—Lloyd’s Signal 
Stations * (343); Local Bankruptcy (Ire- 
land) * [344]; Limited eter ag [345]. 

Second Reading — Members of Parliament 
(Charges and Allegations) | 336). 

Committee—Report—Third Reading—Forest of 
Dean Turnpike Trust [337], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
ammanGomeans 
ORIMINAL LAW—ALLEGED MISCAR- 
RIAGE OF JUSTICE—CASE OF THE 
GORDONS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to an apparent mis- 
carriage of justice in the case of Wil- 
liam Gordon and Duncan Gordon, con- 
victed at the Old Bailey, on December 
21, 1887, for having failed to deliver 
their books to the Official Receiver; 
whether a representative of the Official 
Receiver gave evidence at the trial that 
only one k had been delivered up ; 
whether, on that evidence, the two 
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Gordons were convicted and imprisoned ; 
whether it has since been ascertained 
that, at the time of such conviction, the 
books, for not delivering up which the 
Gordons were punished, were actually in 
the custody of the Department of the 
Official Receiver in Bankruptcy, and 
that any neglect was on the part of such 
Official Receiver; and, whether, as there 
is no appeal in criminal cases, he will 
advise the grant of a pardon to the two 
Gordons ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): My 
attention has been called to this case. 
These two men were convicted on an in- 
dictment containing 16 counts, of which 
one was failing to deliver up certain 
books and documents relating to their 
business at Rangoon. A representa- 
tive of the Official Receiver gave evi- 
dence that only one book had been 
handed to him; and the other books 
mentioned in the indictment were never 
delivered to him. The two Gordons 
were convicted on all the counts in the 
indictment, and not on this evidence 
only. It had not since been ascertained 
that the books in question were actually 
in the custody of the Official Receiver. 
The books in his custody related to a 
business at Elgin, and were not referred 
to in the indictment. There was no 
neglect on the part of the Official Re- 
ceiver. I cannot ascertain that there 
has been any miscarriage of justice in 
the case, nor that there is any reason to 
advise interference with the sentence. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man was aware that at the trial of this 
case evidence was given that the books 
had been kept back, and that only one 
book had been delivered up ; whereas, in 
point of fact, at that time the whole of 
the books were in the possession of the 
Receiver ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have read to 
the House the Report I received from 
the Board of Trade. The Board of 
Trade distinctly contradicts that. I 
will, however, refer to the depositions, 
and see whether the Board of Trade has 
been deceived or not. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—RESI- 
DENT MAGISTRATES—‘‘ TEMPORARY 
APPOINTMENTS.” 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What are 
the names of the seven Resident Magis- 
trates whose salaries appear in the Est'- 
mates with the words ‘‘temporary ap- 
tegen ” opposite; what was the 

ate of each such appointment, and when 
does it expire ; and who is the magis- 
trate receiving £125 per annum as & 
personal allowance ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Eight 
temporary Resident Magistrates are 
provided for in the Estimates for 1888-9. 
Their names and dates of appointments 
are as follows:—J. F. Lynch, Decem- 
ber 16, 1885; Hon. H. De V. Pery, 
February 5, 1886; John Preston, 
October 1, 1886; O’Neal Segrave, 
October 15, 1886; M.S. Tynte, August 
22, 1887; F. G. Hodder, August 29, 
1887; H. Caddell, January 17, 1888; 
W. H. Joyce, January 20, 1888. Each 
of these gentlemen is entitled to hold 
office so long as the requirements of the 
Public Service call for his employment. 
Mr. Thomas Hamilton is the Resident 
Magistrate who is in receipt of the per- 
sonal allowance of £125. He receives 
this under a former arrangement made 
by the Treasury with him, whereby he 
consented to give up his appointment as 
a Resident Magistrate in order to become 
the head of a new Department dealing 
with matters relating to crime, on the 
understanding that if this appointment 
should be subsequently abolished he 
should be provided with other employ- 
ment at the same rate of salary attached 
to the new office—namely, £800 a-year. 
The ‘office was subsequently abolished, 
and Mr. Hamilton was re-appointed to 
the Resident Magistracy, with the stipu- 
lated salary of £800. 

Mr. OHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked, 
under what Act of Parliament the ar- 
rangement with Mr. Hamilton was 
made ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It was not 
made nnder an Act of Parliament, but 
under a Treasury arrangement. 

Mr. CHANCE wanted to know by 
what authority it was made ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I presume 
that the arrangement was sanctioned by 
the Appropriation Act; but I am not 
responsible for it. It was made in the 
time of Earl Spencer and Earl Cowper. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he understood that the right hon. 
Gentleman had promised, when this 
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question was raised some time ago, that 
a Bill would be brought in to regularize 
this arrangement, which was illegal. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, hethought 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
alluding to the case of the Divisional 
Magistrates, and he believed there was 
a Bill of the kind indicated to be 
brought in; but that would not apply 
at all to this case. 


INDIA—ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
--ALLEGED DEGRADING EXAMINA- 
TION OF A HINDOO GIRL AT PATNA. 


Mx. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the report of a case before Mr. T. M. 
Kirkwood, Judge of Patna, who in a 
case of alleged theft, on May 11, 1888, 
is stated to have subjected the plaintiff, 
a young Hindoo girl of 12, to a most 
degrading examination at the hands of 
a Mahomedan doctor, ostensibly for the 
sole purpose of testing her veracity ; 
and, whether he will cause inquiries to 
be made; and, if the reports are con- 
firmed, will take such measures as will 
effectually prevent the recurrence of such 
a case ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
Mr. Kirkwood appears to have ordered 
a girl of 12, who had accused a man of 
stealing, to be examined. He has been 
severely censured for this by the High 
Court of Judicature in Bengal, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has de- 
termined to remove him from the Judi- 
cial Service. It is stated that Mr. Kirk- 
wood intends to appeal. 


POST OFFICE—THE SAMPLE POST. 


Mr. 8. WILLIAMSON (Kilmarnock, 
&c.) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether he is considering favourably 
the strong desire which prevails among 
traders to extend to other persons the 
benefit of the Sample Post, from which 
they are now excluded ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
* Inland Pattern and Sample Post was 
intended solely for the benefit of bond 
Jide trade patterns and samples of mer- 
chandize, and its use cannot be extended 
to the public generally; but I am pre- 

ared, subject to the consent of the 

reasury, to permit the return to the 
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traders at the sample rates of packets 
of patterns, &c., forwarded by them to 
private individuals, and the manner in 
which such an arrangement can best be 
carried out is now being carefully con- 
sidered. 


TRADE, MANUFACTURE AND COM. 
MERCE—STRIKES IN 1887.—LABOUR 
(CONDITION OF) IN THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK—STATE BUARD OF 
ARBITRATION. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, If he can inform the 
House how many strikes there have 
been in the United Kingdom during the 
past 12 months; what was their average 
duration ; and, in how many were the 
workmen successful in their contention ? 
Also, If the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention has been called to the Report 
of Mr. Consul General Lane Booker, in 
the current number of 7he Board of Trade 
Journal on The Condition of Labour in the 
State of New York, and particularly to 
the statement— 


‘That the counsel and advice of the State 
Board of Arbitration has been sought in many 
instances by both employer and employed, and, 
with few exceptions, settlements have been 
made without resort to strike or lock out ;”’ 


and, having regard to the advantage to 
the national prosperity of such a system, 
he will re-consider during the Recess 
the suggestion recently made for the 
establishment of a similar Board in this 
country ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Mrcnarr 
Hicxs-Beacu)( Bristol, W.),inreply,said, 
the Board of Trade have been unable, 
as yet, to obtain a satisfactory record 
of strikes in 1887. Circulars were sent 
to all the Trades Unions throughout 
the country early in the present year, 
but only 48 were returned, omens 
a record of 26 strikes only. The Boar 
of Trade have information of 45 other 
strikes, and there must have been many 
more. An attem»t is now being made 
to keep a record of strikes as they 
occur, as well as to complete the in- 
formation for last year as far as pos- 
sible; but it is extremely difficult to 
obtain anything like a complete record. 
Out of the 26 returned by Trades Unions, 
10 were returned as successful, 1 par- 
tially successful, and 15 unsuccessful. 
I hope to make this one of the subjects 
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of the Special Annual Report to be 
issued by the Board of Trade. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) AOT, 1863, SEC. 
27—EX-OFFICIO CONSERVATORS. 


Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick City) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Is it legal for magistrates in Ireland, 
who derive their qualifications as ez 
oficio conservators under the 27th sec- 
tion of 26 & 27 Vict. c. 114, Fishery 
Act, 1863, to adjudicate in cases of 
alleged breaches of the Fishery Laws 
committed on waters adjoining their own 
lands; and, have there been any com- 
plaints in this respect from fishermen on 
the lower and upper parts of the River 
Shannon ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Having regard to the provi- 
sions of the 11th section of 13 & 14 
Vict. c. 88, magistrates are not dis- 
qualified from acting as such in fishery 
prosecutions by reason of their being ez 
officio conservators. Nosuch complaints 
as those referred to have come to the 
knowledge of the Government. 


POST OFFICE—NORTH BRITISH RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY—THE ARBITRA- 
TION. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, Who were the arbitrators in the 
recent arbitration between the Post 
Office and the North British Railway 
Company; what questions were referred 
to them ; if the question whether there 
should be facilities for sorting letters be- 
tween Edinburgh or Burntisland and 
Dundee was distinctly referred to them, 
and decided ; or if they merely omitted 
to provide for any such service; whe- 
ther, as the law now stands, in case a 
Railway Company places too high a 
value on services to be performed for 
the Post Office, the Government have 
power to insist on a reasonable service 
at a fair price; and, whether, if the 
Government have that power, he will 
use it to obtain that accommodation for 
sorting letters to which the inhabitants 
of Fite have been accustomed, and of 
the deprivation of which they complain ; 
or, if the law does not give that power, 
whether he has watched the new Rail- 
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way and Canal Traffic Bill with a view 
to obtain it? 

Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rares) (Cambridge University): The 
arbitrators were the Right Hon. John 
Blair Balfour, advocate, Queen’s Coun- 
sel, and Member of Pariiament, on be- 
half of the Railway Company, and Mr 
Alexander Staveley Hill, one of Her 
Majesty’s Counsel and Member of Par- 
liament, on behalf of the Post Office. 
The umpire was Lord Basing. The 
questions referred to them were two— 
(1) What remuneration should be paid 
by the Postmaster General to the Com- 
pany for services required of the Com- 
pany in connection with the conveyance 
of mails during the period of six months 
from the Ist of December, 1887, to the 
3lst of May, 1888; and (2) what should 
be the remuneration payable to the Com- 
pany for services required in connection 
with the conveyance of mails subse- 
quently to the 3lst of May, 1888. No 
question respecting facilities for sorting 
letters between Edinburgh or Burnt- 
island and Dundee in the future, or as 
to remuneration for such facilities, was 
referred to the arbitrators. As the law 
now stands, the only way of fixing re- 
muneration for mail services, if a differ- 
ence arises between the Post Office and 
a Railway Company, is to referthe matter 
to arbitration and abide by the award. 
I do not consider this mode of settling 
differences to be a satisfactory one; and 
I believe it would be to the advantage 
of the Railway Companies, as well as 
of the Post Office, if questions of re- 
muneration for the carriage of mails 
could be referred to the Railway Com- 
missioners. As I stated in reply to 
another hon. Member last week, I should 
be willing to consider any fresh proposal 
which the Railway ne may put 
before me in regard to the service be- 
tween Burntisland and Dundee. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Postmaster General, whether, in the 
interests of the inhabitants of Fife, he 
would do something ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, as regarded the 
interests of the people of Fife, no doubt 
it was very important that those interests 
should be considered; and he trusted 
that the Railway Company before long 
would be in a position to make a pro- 
posal which would be convenient for 
them. 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
COMMISSION—THE INQUIRY. 


Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is aware 
that the inquiry respecting the Metro- 
politan Board of Works extends back 
to a period anterior to the election of 
more than half the present members, 
who have been elected since 1885, and 
that the substantial allegations against 
that Board have been in respect to 
matters which occurred prior to 1885; 
whether he can give any precedent in 
England or elsewhere for the unpaid re- 
pete at a Central Council of the 

al Authorities of various districts to 
have been called on to pay the costs of 
an inquiry, either in regard to counsel’s 
fees, or in any other way respecting an 
inquiry into matters which occurred 
rior to their election, and over which 
y no possibility could they have had 
any control whatsoever ; and, if it is the 
purpose of the Government to hold the 
present members of a Public Body re- 
sponsible for those who preceded them ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
aware that the reference to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works Commission 
was unlimited in respect of time ; and 
the fact that inquiry might be made into 
matters which occurred prior to the 
election of some of the present members 
of the Board would not have justified 
the Government in restricting the scope 
of the inquiry, and Parliament did not 
think fit todo so. I am not aware that 
any Member of the Board has had to 
bear personally any expenses arising 
out of the inquiry. It is for the Royal 
Commissioners, and not for the Govern- 
ment, to determine whether the present 
members can to any extent, if at all, be 
held responsible for any action of their 
predecessors. 


EAST INDIA—THE CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES ACT. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
* Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he has re- 
ceived any communication from the 
Government of India respecting the 
Resolution of June 5 last, by which this 
House expressed unanimously its opi- 
nion that the Indian Contagious Dis- 


eases Act, and all other legislation in 
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that country which enjoins, authorizes, 
or permits similar measures, ought to 
be repealed ? 

Tae UNDER S&EORETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorstr) (Chatham) : 
No reply has yet been received to the 
despatch of the Secretary of State in 
Council on this subject. 


BRITISH GUIANA—PETITION FOR A 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the Government 
have received a Petition, signed by the 
principal merchants and leading inhabi- 
tants of the Colony of British Guiana, 
praying for the construction of a rail- 
way to the North-Western Frontier; 
and, whether he is prepared to state 
what action, if any, the Government 
propose to take, so as, if possible, to 
comply with the wishes of the Colonists ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: No such 
Petition has been received at the Colo- 
nial Office. 


NAVY—NAVAL MANCEUVRES — 
CHARTS. 

Sirk JOHN COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow, &c.) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether he will cause a 
chart showing the area within which 
the naval experimental operations now 
being carried on ure to be conducted ; 
and, whether he can arrange for the 
attendance of an officer from the Naval 
Intelligence Department to indicate on 
the chart, by distinguishing pins or by 
other means, the positions of the iron- 
clads and cruisers comprising the 
Squadrons, so far as they ean be ascer- 
tained, at noon each day ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Georcr 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): I have 
instructed the Hydrographer to furnish 
the Librarian of the House with copies 
of eharts of the British Isles and of 
Lough Swilly and Bantry Bay. It is, 
however, quite impracticable, as the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman will admit, 
to predict the movements of the two 
Fleets, which depend upon the discre- 
tion of the Commanders-in-Chief, or to 
assign the probable locality of ships in 
constant movement, and whose position, 
both actual and relative, varies from 
hour to hour, 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND) — 
ORANGE DEMONSTRATION AT EN- 
NISKILLEN—THE QUEEN’S REGU- 
LATIONS. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he is aware that the sergeant- 
major of the regiment now in Ennis- 
killen attended on the platform of the 
Orange demonstration in that town on 
July 12? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannope)( Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
No, Sir; I am notawareof it. I amin- 
formed, on the contrary, that the ser- 
geant-major was not on the platform on 
the occasion referred to. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, if I 
ean produce a photograph of the plat- 
form in which the sergeant-major in 
question appears a prominent figure 
among the leaders of the Orange party 
on that occasion, he will order an in- 
quiry, and have this man rebuked? I 
may inform the right hon. Gentleman 
that the platform was photographed, 
and that photograph is now selling in 
the streets of Enniskillen; and prominent 
amongst those on the platform is this 
sergeant-major. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: This Question 
appeared on the Paper this morning. 
A telegram was sent to Ireland, and the 
auswer which came back from the ser- 
geant-major is that he was not on the 
platform. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
inquire again if I show him the photo- 
graph with the sergeant-major in it ? 

rn. E. STANHOPE: If the hon. 

Gentleman shows me the photograph, I 

will see about making further inquiries. 


ADMIRALTY—THE DOCKYARDS—DIS- 
CHARGE OF SHIPWRIGHTS FROM 
SHEERNESS DOCKYARD. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether it is true that 
a still further discharge of shipwrights 
from Sheerness Dockyard is contem- 
plated; and, if so, how many? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georcz 
Hamiuron) (Middlesex, Ealing): We 
have found that the number of ship- 
wrights at Sheerness is in excess of the 
wants of the Establishment, and that 
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another class of labour can, with advan- 
tage, be substituted for the more highly 
paid workmen. We are now considering 
this question; but no decision has as 
yet been arrived at. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURE—THE 
NAILERS AND SMALL CHAIN. 
MAKERS OF SOUTH STAFFORD- 
SHIRE—MR. BURNETT. 


Mr. BROOKE ROBINSON (Dudley) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, When it is probable the engage- 
ments of Mr. Burnett, the Labour Cor- 
respondent of the Board of Trade, will 
enable him to commence the proposed 
inquiries into the positions of the nailers 
and small chainmakers of South Staf- 
fordshire and East Worcestershire ? 

THe PRESIDENT (Sir Micwaer 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): When the 
Labour Correspondent has completed 
other necessary work he will inquire 
into the position of the nailmakers and 
small chainmakers in South Stafford- 
shire. 


POST OFFICE—CONVEYANCE OF 
LETTERS BY RAIL. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tyd- 
vil) asked the Postmaster General, If 
he can state the result of the inquiry by 
the Departmental Committee into the 
conveyance of letters by rail which have 
not passed through the post ; and, what 
steps are being taken to remove the in- 
convenience to the public caused by the 
instruction to Railway Companies to 
discontinue the practice of carrying 
letters as parcels ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University), in 
reply, said, the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee was now under con- 
sideration, and he was consequently not 
yet in a position to indicate the course 
which he might find it desirable to 
adopt; but he hoped soon to be able to 
do so. He fully appreciated the impor- 
tanee of giving every facility to the 
public for the transmission of their 
correspondence. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND) — 
ORANGE DEMONSTRATION AT EN- 
NISKILLEN—COLONEL KINLOCH. 
Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 

N.) asked the Secretary of State for 

War, Whether he is aware that Colonel 
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Kinloch, commanding the troops in 
Enniskillen, attended an Orange meet- 
ing in that town on July 12 last, and 
wore an Orange badge; and, whether 
steps will be taken in future to enforce 
the Military Regulations, which forbid 
officers from taking part in such demon- 
strations ? 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stanuors) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle), 
in reply, said, that since he answered 
this Question he had received a letter 
from Colonel Kinloch, commanding the 
troops at Enniskillen, in which he en- 
tirely contradicted the statements of the 
hon. Member. Colonel Kinloch re- 
peated his denial of having taken any 
part in the orange meeting, and further 
denied that he wore any Orange badge 
when watching the procession in the 
streets. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Might I point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman that 
Colonel Kinloch may not have worn an 
Orange badge ; but did he wear a yellow 
ribbon? He may not call it an Orange 
badge. But did he wear anything 
yellow in his hat ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he could 
give the hon, Member some particulars 
about Colonel Kinloch’s dress. He was 
wearing a green tie, and he bad in his 
hat a small scarlet pheasant’s feather. 


POST OFFICE (SUBURBAN DELIVERIES) 
—KENTISH TOWN AND CAMDEN 
TOWN. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
complaints of constant delay in the 
transmission of letters in a portion of 
the North-Western District; why this 
District has been transferred from the 
town delivery of the District Office to 
the delivery of the Kentish Town Sub- 
Office; whether the deliveries from that 
Office are fewer than from the Head 
Office; and, whether this change, which 
has caused much inconvenience to the 
inhabitants, is to be permanent ? 

Tux POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
* Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I 
have to state that it was found expedient 
some months since to transfer a portion 
of the Camden Town Postal District to 
the Kentish Town District, because 
the locality was much nearer to the 
Kentish Town Office, and, consequently, 
the letters could be delivered earlier 
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from there than they could be from 
Camden Town. A further advantage 
was that some of the postmen could 
be withdrawn from the Camden Town 
Office, which, owing to the growth of 
the work, had become too small to 
accommodate the whole of the staff. 
The number of deliveries is the same as 
under the previous arrangement; and I 
am informed that, although there was 
some delay in the delivery of letters at 
the outset, the new arrangement is now 
working satisfactorily. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ UNION— 
ALLEGED MISAPPROPRIATIONS. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Government will cause an 
investigation of the Agricultural La- 
bourers’ Union, in order to prevent 
further misappropriation, in accordance 
with the terms of a Resolution passed 
at a meeting of leaders and friends of 
the Union, held in London, on Friday, 
July 13? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suri) (Strand, Westminster): I am in- 
formed that the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union is not a Friendly Society, but a 
Trades Union ; and, under these circum- 
stances, the Government have no legal 
power to direct an investigation into its 
affairs. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is a fact that the Statute 
Law Oommittee are desirous of seeing 
the several Acts recited in the Schedule 
to the Statute Law Revision (Master 
and Servant) Bill repealed, in order that 
the earlier volumes of the new edition 
of the Revised Statutes shall be purged 
of these now obsolete or unnecessary 
enactments; and, whether the Govern- 
ment concur in the desire to see those 
Acts repealed ; and, if so, whether they 
will give facilities for the passing of 
such Bill during the present Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he believed the facts stated in the 
earlier part of the Question were correct. 
It was also true that the Government 
concurred in the desire of the Committee; 
but it was quite impossible for the 
Government, at this period of the Ses- 
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sion, to undertake to give facilities for 
Bills promoted by private Members. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—UNIVER- 
SITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL AND BAIL 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, On what 
day he will take the second reading of 
the Universities (Scotland) Bill and the 
Report stage of the Bail (Scotland) Bill ; 
and, whether, in the meantime, he will 
see that those Bills are not put down on 
the Notice Paper on days on which it is 
not intended that they should be pro- 
ceeded with ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samira) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he was not at the present moment 
in a position to indicate the day on which 
these Bills would be taken ; but he would 
endeavour to make arrangements for the 

urpose, and give adequate Notice to 
A Members who took an interest in 
Scotch Business. He fully recognized 
their right to claim a day for the con- 
sideration of Scotch Bills. 

Mr. HUNTER said, Scotch Members 
were most anxious that the Bills should 
not be put down on the Orders of the 
Day on those days when it was not in- 
tended by the Government to proceed 
with them. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH reminded the hon. 
Gentleman that if the Bills were not 
placed on the Orders they would drop 
altogether. He would undertake to give 
Notice of the day when they would be 
taken, so as to avoid inconvenience to 
hon. Members. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked whether the 
Bills would be taken before the adjourn- 
ment or in the Autumn Session ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had every 
hope that they would be taken before 
the Adjournment. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, When the 
Local Courts of Bankruptcy (Ireland) 
Bill would be taken ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster) : I will en- 
deavour to consult the convenience of the 
House as to the day the Committee shall 
be taken, and certainly adequate Notice 
shall be given. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked, Whether, in the event of the 
Members of Parliament (Charges and 
Allegations) Bill passing its second read- 
ing this evening, he woula put it down 
for a certain date, in order to give an 
opportunity for Members to put down 
any Amendment they might wish before 
going into the Committee stage ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
second reading would be fixed for Mon- 
day next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) — DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
PROBATE GRANT. 

In reply to Mr. Henry H. Fowtzr 

(Wolverhampton, E.), 


THe PRESIDENT or raz LOOAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rircutz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, that 
he had given instructions for the pre- 
paration of statements showing the 
amount each county would receive of the 
Probate Grant, both under theold system 
and under the new. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — THE EVIC- 
TIONS ON THE VANDELEOR ESTATE, 
CO. CLARE. 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, E.), referring 
to an answer given on Monday by the 
Chief Secretary as to the Vandeleur evic- 
tions, said, he desired to put a Question 
to the right hon. Gentleman by way of 
personal explanation. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that he (Mr. Sheehy) 
was not allowed within the cordon of 
police because he had incited the tenants 
to resistance. He now asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to cite his authority for 
that statement ? 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): If the 
hon. Gentleman had asked me the Ques- 
tion yesterday, I should have been glad 
to reply to it; but to-day I have not 
brought to the House the speeches to 
which I alluded in my answer, and 
therefore I must ask for Notice of the 
Question. 

Mr. SHEEHY: I will repeat the 
Question to-morrow. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—BANN, 
BARROW, AND SHANNON DRAINAGE 
BILLS. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 

Co., Ossory) asked the Chief Secretary 

to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Whether he was in a position distinctly 
to state to the House what his inten- 
tions were with regard to the Drainage 
Bills? He might, perhaps, remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that one of those 
Bills—that for the drainage of the 
Barrow—had met with a great deal of 
approval in that House, and he, for 
one, was very anxious to see it passed 
into law. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, that his intention was the same 
as it had always been, to pass them 
into law as rapidly as possible. He 
was sorry he could not say that the 
approval of the Barrow Drainage Bill 
felt by the hon. Member was shared 
by his Friends. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked, what 
authority the Chief Secretary had for 
his last statement, that the objection 
was mainly coming from that side of 
the House ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR could only 
say that the discussion of the Bills had 
been objected to by hon. Gentlemen on 
that side of the House. 

Mr. FLYNN: That was after 12 
o’clock. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD said, he 
was not responsible for the action of 
other hon. Members. What he wanted 
to know from the Chief Secretary was 
whether he would put down the Bills 
at such a time as would permit of 
reasonable discussion ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he put 
them down every day, and they could 
be reasonably discussed perfectly well 
after 12 o’clock if the hon. Member 
and his Friends would abstain from 
objecting. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

In reply to Mr. Cuitpers (Edinburgh, 

Tae FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that the Govern- 
ment proposed to put down to-morrow, 
not the Civil Service Estimates, but 


* guch Government Bills as were not 


disposed of to-night. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROOEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—THE MILTOWN 
MALBAY ALLEGED CONSPIRACY. 
Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 

he wished to ask the Chief Secretary to 
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the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland a Ques- 
tion which required one word of ex- 
planation, which he ho the right 
hon. Gentleman would give. The 
other day he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether there was any evi- 
dence in the Miltown Malbay con- 
spiracy cases— any evidence of the 
conspiracy of which those men were 
found guilty—namely, a conspiracy to 
compel certain people not to buy or 
sell with certain other people. He 
answered that there was such evidence. 
He had since read the depositions, and 
they contained no such evidence what- 
ever; and he wanted to know from the 
right hon. Gentleman would he produce 
those depositions to the House ? 

THE CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, that there was evidence other than 
that taken in the depositions which were 
brought forward on appeal; but, in any 
case, he should adhere to the rule which 
he had laid down not to produce the 
depositions. 

r. J. E. REDMOND ( Wexford, N.): 
Are we to understand that, on appeal, 
different evidence and additional evi- 
dence was given from that which 
appears on the depositions ? 

r. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not per- 
sonally retain the particulars of these 
cases in my mind; but my hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General for 
Ireland has just told me that there was. 

Mr. CLANCY : I beg to give Notice 
that when the Estimates come up, I 
shal! press for the production of these 
depositions ; and if the Government does 
not supply official and authentic copies 
of them, I shall read them in toto to the 
House. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) — 'TULLAMORE 
GAOL—THE LATE MR. JOHN MANDE- 
VILLE. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) : 

I wish to ask the Chief Secretary to the 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland the following 

Question, of which I have given him 

private Notice. By what person, or 

persons, was the Governor of Tullamore 

Gaol directed to deprive the late Mr. 

Mandeville of his clothing in the middle 

of a night in November last; and whe- 

ther this step was taken with the know- 
ledge of the Government ? 

ne OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
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said, he believed this question of Prison 
Rules and prison discipline was one that 
was being brought before the Coroner at 
the inquest which was now sitting; and 
until that inquiry was concluded it 
would be better that he should make no 
statement with reference to the matter. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——¢—— 

MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL.—[Brx 336.) 
(Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [ 23rd July |, “‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed, 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that there could be no doubt that 
the aim and object of this Bill was to in- 
quire into certain charges and allega- 
tions which had been made against 
certain Members of Parliament. In 
these circumstances he objected alto- 
gether to the appointment of the pro- 
posed Commission, because he believed 
that it would create a precedent which 
would be fraught with danger in the 
future. If this Commission were to be 
appointed the result would be that, in 
the heat and passion of Party politics, in 
the future similar Commissions would be 
frequently appointed with the object of 
inquiring into the conduct of hon. Mem- 
bers. The House already possessed an 
ample disciplinary power over its own 
Members, and if any hon. Member 
was charged with conduct affecting 
the dignity and honour of that 
Assembly the House ought to exer- 
cise its disciplinary power by appointing 
a Committee of its own to inquire into 
the matter. As far as he could gather 
from the practice of the House—as laid 
down by that eminent authority Sir 
Erskine May— that was tho course 
which ought to be pursued. Sir Erskine 
May stated that when any allegation 
made against any hon. Member had 
been confirmed by a Court of Law the 
House might act upon it, but that if it 
had not been brought before a Court of 
Law the House ought to investigate the 
matter for themselves by means of a 
Committee of their Members, and that 
they ought nut to delegate such inquiry 
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to any other tribunal. This Commis- 
sion would not have been thought of for 
a moment unless the action of Members 
of Parliament had been called into 

uestion. Of that fact the right hon. 

entleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury was perfectly aware when he said, 
in the course of his speech on intro- 
ducing the Bill, that its acceptance or re- 
jection lay with the hon. Member for 
Cork. As the Bill stood, however, the 
inquiry would include everybody, every 
place, and every date. What were the 
pleas that had been put forward by the 
Government against the appointment of 
a Committee of that House to inquire 
into these charges and allegations? It 
was said that hon. Members appointed 
on the Committee would be biased in 
their judgments in accordance with their 
Party views. And yet the Government 
had pressed upon the hon. Member for 
Cork that he ought to go before a 
Middlesex jury, as though the latter 
would not be equally biased in their 
minds by their political prejudices with 
Members of that House. Two prece- 
dents had been cited by the Government 
for the appointment of a Commission of 
Inquiry. The first was that which had 
been appointed to inquire into the 
action of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. But, in his opinion, there was 
no analogy between the two Commis- 
sions. he Metropolitan Board of 
Works had been created by that House, 
and it was the guardian of the public 
money, and there was a Bill actually 
before the House for its abolition. In 
such circumstances it was perfectly 
reasonable that such a Commission should 
be appointed to inquire into the action 
ofthat Body. The next precedent was 
that of the Commission on the Sheffield 
outrages. That again was a different 
case, for it was not known by whom the 
outrages had been committed, and no 
names were mentioned in the Instructions 
to the Commission. Most assuredly no 
Member of Parliament was supposed to 
be affected. He could well understand 
that if, directly after the unfortunate 
murder of Mr. Burke and Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, or after the dyna- 
mite explosions in London, it had been 
proposed to appoint such a Commission, 
no objection would have been raised 
against that step being taken. They 
did not, however, do so; and now they 
made the proposal simply for their owa 
Party purposes. A great deal of clap- 
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trap had been uttered in the course of 
that debate with regard to juries which 
would scarcely have any weight with 
the lowest common jury at the Old 
Bailey. In private matters, no doubt, 
juries might be trusted, but it was very 
doubtful whether they would be fair 
where their political passions were con- 
cerned. They were, however, no worse 
in that respect, because on the occasion 
of the trial of Queen Caroline—who was 
accused of certain acts—all Liberal 
Peers voted one way, and all the Con- 
servative Peers the other, following 
strictly their Party lines. Doubt- 
less, if the charges against the hon. 
Member for Cork were submitted 
to a Middlesex jury, the result would 
be that no verdict would be given; 
because, although the majority of the 
jurymen might be against the hon. 
Member, there might be one sane and 
sound Nationalist upon the jury. If 
the innuendo against his hon. Friend, 
that he must be guilty, that he had 
something to conceal, be fair and legi- 
timate, it surely was applicable to all 
Members of the House. There was a 
journal known to many hon. Gentlemen 
opposite — United Ireland—which had 
made accusations again and again against 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) and against other Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government, far more strong 
than any which had been made by The 
Times against the hon. Member for Cork 
and his Friends. Did hon. Gentlemen 
opposite consider that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land was guilty because he refused to 
bring an action against United Ireland, 
or did they consider that Zhe Times was 
a sort of sacred institution ; and that if it 
made an accusation that accusation must 
be true, but that if another newspaper 
mude an accusation it need not be true, 
although those accused did not choose to 
bring any action? Those innuendoes 
against his hon. Friend for not bringing 
an action against Zhe Times came with 
asingularly bad grace from Her Majesty’s 
* Government. What had happened in 
Ireland to those Gentlemen who were 
bragging about their love of juries? 
There was an Act passed some time ago 
called ‘The Packing Act,” to enable 
the authorities to pack juries in Ireland. 
The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Peter O’Brien) passed in Ireland by the 
name of ‘‘ Peter the Packer.” It was 
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notorious that where they found in Ire- 
land a Sd nine-tenths of which 
were Catholics, there was such a dis- 
position to regard any Oatholic as neces- 
sarily a man whose politics were not 
sound from the Government point of 
view that the whole of the juries con- 
sisted of Protestants. All this, however, 
was not enough. The Government had 
brought in an Act to suppress those very 
juries which they said were the bulwark 
of the Constitution. They suppressed 
the juries because they thought the 
national feeling was so strong that it 
would be impossible for them to get a 
verdict if they were to prosecute. But 
in London the anti-national feeling was 
very strong. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were always boasting of it; therefore he 
thought it was hardly surprising that 
his hon. Friend did not go before a 
Middlesex jury on this political issue. 
In fact, he should have lost all respect 
for his hon. Friend’s common sense had 
he done so. He should like to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
Ohief Secretary for Ireland would sub- 
mit his honour, good name, and reputa- 
tion to an Irish jury? No; he would 
not. It would be remembered that the 
right hon. Gentleman libelled an unfor- 
tunate midwife. She brought an action 
for libel against the right hon. Gentle- 
man; was he ready to submit his case 
to a jury? Nota bit of it; he pleaded 
privilege, and ran away. 

Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 

The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 

Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent 
to several Bills. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL). 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, _ resuming, 
said, that suggestions had been made 
on the Opposition side of the House 
that Ministers had made a change 
of front on the matter—that last 

ear they had said that it was abso- 
lately impossible that they could grant 
any sort of Commission or other tri- 
bunal, and that his hon. Friend ought 
to go before a jury. Now they said 
that they would grant him a Commission 
of Judges. He was not in the least sur- 
prised at the change of front of the Go- 
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They were always changing 
front. But he was surprised at the 
reasons which they gave for the change. 
They said that a new light had come 
upon the matter in consequences of the 
statements made by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General as Counsel for Zhe Times 
ina Court of Justice. Whatthatnew light 
was he did not quite understand until 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary explained it by stating that 
the charges in Court were alleged under 
an absolutely exclusive privilege, be- 
cause nobody could sue the Attorney 
General or any Counsel at Law for any- 
thing he had said in a Court of Justice. 
Now the only new charge was the second 
letter read by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
thought he had as low an opinion of 
The Times as it was possible for any 
Member of that House to entertain ; but 
he was bound to say that he had not 
so low an opinion as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had. 
He did not believe that if The Times 
were sued by his hon. Friend for that 
second letter they would plead privilege 
after the manner of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, and would 
say that they were not liable because 
the letter had been read in Court 
and had not appeared in their paper. 
It was perfectly surprising that Gentle- 
men calling themselves Ministers of the 
Crown should come down to the House, 
and urge such twaddling, pettifogging 
objections as that. His hor. Friend the 
Member for Cork had asked for a Com- 
mittee to investigate certain charges 
made against him by Zhe Times. The 
reply of the Government was that they 
were perfectly ready to give a Commis- 
sion, but not what was asked for by his 
hon. Friend. They wanted not only to in- 
vestigate these charges that had been 
made, but also to go into the conduct of 
everyone who in any sort of way in any 
country in the world had been connected 
with the National movement in Ireland, 
and that, not in the last two or three, 
but in the last 10 years. The Commis- 
sion was to investigate, not what they 
on the Opposition Benches would term 
crimes, but what Ministers termed 
crimes—Boycotting and the Plan of 
Campaign—for which those on the Op- 
position side of the House honoured and 
respected the Irish Members for having 
initiated. They were to investigate as 
to whether those Gentlemen had been 
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associated with anybody who might 
have been a member of some other asso- 
ciation, which was not the Land League, 
but which, perhaps, was some doubtful 
association. Let them consider what 
construction was to be put upon speeches 
of hon. Members of that House. They 
did not want a Judge for that kind of 
| thing, and they did not want a Com- 
| mission. Most of the things alleged 
they were prepared to admit and to 
glory in. But, so far as the construction 
| to be put upon these things went, they 
| considered themselves as good, and per- 
| haps better, judges than any three 
: judicial gentlemen in the country, espe- 
cially if they were to be estimated by 
those Gentlemen who sat on the Trea- 
sury Bench. This Commision was to 
have full powers not only to call wit- 
nesses, but they were positively to give 
indemnity to any ruffian who might 
come forward and incriminate himself, 
provided that he was so accommodating 
as toincriminate somebody else. This was 
essentially a fishing Commission, pro- 
posed in order to find evidence for Zhe 
| Times—not for the particular charges 
| brought by Zhe Times, but for the gene- 
'ral invective of that paper; and it was 
intended by appointing it to evade all 
| the particular questions which on that 
| side of the House they wanted to raise. 
There were good reasons why Mr. Egan 
| and Mr. Byrne should not appear in this 
| country, and yet in their absence it was 
| proposed to investigate their letters and 
conduct. It was obvious that persons 
whose names had been brought into the 
matter would have to be represented by 
counsel, and this would cause enormous 
expense. Then they had a right to com- 
plain that there would not be the ordi- 
nary safeguards and securities which 
usually environed persons who were 
eharged, and also that the charges had 
not been specified. What did they mean 
by specification of charges? If he 
charged the hon. and learned Attorney 
General with being a murderer—| Sir 
Rionarp Wessrer: You have. |—if he 
charged the hon. and learned Attorney 
General again with being a murderer 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman 
sued him for libel, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have the right to ask 
him to state whom he had murdered, 
when the murder was committed, and 
under what circumstances ; and the ob- 
ject would be to _— a general ac- 
cusation going before the Court upon 
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which counsel might inquire into the 
whole life of the tn and learned At- 
torney General. What was meant by 
requiring specification was this—they 
wanted to know the when, the where, 
and the how of the charges made against 
Members; they required these guaran- 
tees to be given to the accused ; and it 
would not be a fair trial unless these 
guarantees and securities were given. 
When an action for libel was brought 
the plaintiff could call for the discovery 
of documents, and could claim to have 
access to them; and the reply of the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General to 
this demand was that witnesses might 
be tampered with and possibly be mur- 
dered ; and so rules were laid down that 
would protect the accused, and it was 
not intended there should be a fair 
trial, because Zhe Times would find it 
not only difficult but impossible to an- 
swer the interrogatories that litigants 
were ordinarily subjected to. He had 
often admired the offrontery of Her 
Majesty’s Government, but never more 
than when it was said that this Com- 
mission was granted at the wish of the 
Irish Members, and in particular of the 
hon. Member for Cork. At first it was 
said that if the Irish Members objected 
to the Bill it would be dropped; but that 
idea was given up. The hon. Member 
for Cork did object to the provisions of 
the Bill, but it was to be forced through 
the House. It was said that the hon. 
Member wanted to dictate to the House 
the sort of Commission to be appointed, 
and Zhe Times was indignant at the idea. 
But other hon. Members did not want the 
hon. Member for Cork to decide every- 
thing; they only wanted the Commission 
to follow the ordinary usages of Law 
Courts. They objected to all questions 
being settled by Zhe Times, and to the 
late Counsel for 7he Times arranging 
with the Government the scheme which 
would allow Zhe Zimes to throw as much 
mud as possible. There were two im- 
portant issues raised; and the first re- 
lated to a letter alleged to have been 
written by the hon. Member for Cork, 
_the authorship of which it was admitted 
would disqualify him from association 
with honourable men. If that letter 
had not been put forward the series of 
articles would have been forgotten, like 
many other pamphlets on the Irish 
Question. The primary object of the 
Commission should be to inquire into 
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the genuineness of that letter. But they 
were met tn limine with this difficulty— 
that Zhe Times said that it would not 
disclose the source from which that letter 
came, and in the course of the recent 
trial it was said the source would not be 
disclosed if the refusal cost Zhe Times 
the verdict. The suggestion was that 
the life of the person who furnished it 
would be in danger. Was The Times 
going to disclose the source of that 
letter? If not, how could there be a 
real investigation? The hon. Member 
for Cork could not prove a negative. As 
to the evidence of experts, it could not 
be important in this case on one side or 
the other. They could not prove com- 
plicity in a particular crime by citing 
a speech construed to amount to ad- 
vocacy of murder in general; and 
although such speeches might be con- 
firmatory evidence when a specific 
charge was established, yet in this case 
they must show the source of the letter 
to enable the hon. Member to deal with 
the question of its authenticity. If this 
was not done the inquiry would be an 
absolute farce, although it would cost 
thousands to the country and deprive it 
of the services of three Judges for a long 
time. How was it that the Bill was one 
only for an inquiry into the charges 
made against Irish Members? It ought 
to have been one of inquiry into the 
charge made against Zhe Times, that it 
had been accessory to the publication of 
a forged letter. Was that charge to be 
inquired into? If it were to be, and if 
the hon. Member would have the right 
to ask the Commission to call witnesses 
who might be committed to prison if 
they refused to answer questions, then 
cne great objection to the Bill would be 
removed. If that could not be done, 
then the inquiry would be all humbug 
and illusion. No inquiry was needed 
into Boycotting, the Plan of Campaign, 
and things of that sort; but inquiry 
must be directed to crimes that would 
render a man unfit to sit in that House. 
As it was, the Commission was framed 
by Zhe Times’ Counsel and the Govern- 
ment to provide Zhe Times with cogged 
dice in order to play the game against 
the hon. Member for Cork. Their object 
was to occupy the attention of the public 
mind during the Autumn with long re- 
ports of sensational and lying pam he 
of matters which had occurred, or had 
not occurred, years ago. They wished 
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to divert attention from what was now , fairly as he would be by 
going on in Ireland. What the Opposi-| mission. For his own 
tion wanted was an investigation into | always thought that a very gera' 
the charges against the criminals of the | importance was given to these eharges 
Oy nag Um They |in Zhe Times. Take the letters. His’ 
wanted to know about Mitchelstown. | hon. Friend denied that he wrote them. 
They wanted to know about Mandeville, | Obviously Zhe Times must have got them 
and about the poor doctor; they wanted | from a man who was either a thief or a 
to know about that poor man who was the | traitor; he might have been a forger. 
instrument of the tyranny of the Go- |All the evidence they had got was that 
vernment, and who cut his throat rather | of a man who said—‘“ I am a thief, or I 
than dare to go into the witness-box. |am a traitor, but I am not a forger.” 
They wanted to know about these iniqui- | Was the evidence of such a person to 
ties, these villainies of the Government. | weigh for one moment against the asser- 
Ministers were wise in their day and | tion of his hon. Friend, or against the 
generation in trying to divert attention | assertion and denial of any Member of 
from these things, but the Opposition |that House? Of course not. Why, 
would be wrong in allowing them to do | they would not hang or try a dog on 
so. Mr. Pecksniff himself might have | such evidence. Take the charge of his 
envied the hon. and learned Solicitor | hon. Friend the Member for Cork and 
General’s remark, that Gentlemen on | his Colleagues being accessory cr privy 
the Irish Benches ought to be thankful |to crime. He had read all through 
for the unprecedented generosity of Her | Parnellism and Crime, and the long 
Majesty’s Government in granting this | speeches of the hon. and learned Attor- 
Commission. This particular Commis-; ney General; but he could not find a 
sion was simply a trap which they were | tittle of evidence to support the charge. 
asked to be foolish enough to walk into.| There was nothing but a series of 
The Government had exhibited no gene- | speeches made by his hon. Friend, and 
rosity to Irish Members, who asked for comments made upon those speeches by 
bread and were given astone. He had | Zhe Times, or the hon. and learned 
put down a Motion on the Paper to read | Attorney General acting for Zhe Times ; 
the Bill a second time that day six|and what had they got against this? 
months; but the hon. Member for Cork, | They had the evidence of Lord Spencer 
who was accused every day by Zhe| and of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Times of trying to shirk the investiga-| Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
tion, was so exceedingly anxious to have | court), who was Home Secretary, and 
the opportunity of going before any | they both said they could find nothing 
tribunal, and of declaring on oath that to connect the Irish Members in any 
he never wrote those letters, and was| sort of way, directly or indirectly, with 
not accessory or privy to crimes, that he | the perpetrators of crime. Then the 
urged him (Mr. Labouchere) not to! right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
move the Amendment. He did not| Neweastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Mor- 
believe they would alter the Commis- | ley), who had been Irish Secretary, stated 
sion in any way, because the Govern- | the other day that he could not find one 
ment would not dare to do it. Zhe Times | iota of evidence against them. He had 
would keep them up to the mark, and | aske? the permanent officials at the 
would not allow them to alter it. The/| Cast!s--men who were more or less 
Government were simply the slaves of| agai st the Nationalist Members—and . 
The Times. Perhaps they would send | they told his right hon. Friend that they 
for Mr. Walter, as they did before; but} were absolutely and entirely convinced 
he would not be very anxious to alter it, | that the persons accused were in no sort 
because, as it stood, it was a good deal | of way accessory or privy to outrages or 
too favourable to himself. But if the| crimes. He perfectly understood the 
Bill were not amended in Committee, | anxiety of his hon. Friend (Mr. Parnell) 
he really thought the Opposition ought, | to have an opportunity to vindicate his 
at the third reading, seriously to con- | character. Hs honoured and respected 











sider whether they ought not to protest| him for it; but he would urge him 
against the Commission, and refuse to| seriously to consider whether this Com- 
accept it any way, so as not to allow the| mission would really give him the oppor- 
hon. Member for Cork to walk into a| tunity of clearing himself of the charges 
trap—to be treated so unjustly and un-| that were made against him? His owa 
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insidiously designed to prevent it. His | case is the letters which are said to have 
impression was that it was a plan of the been written by the hon. Member for 
Government carefully and insidiously Cork. Hon. Members opposite say— 
designed to enable Zhe Times to ride off | ‘‘ Youare going to put a lot of matter into 
upon a false issue, and that it was,the inquiry, and the letters will be 
intended to enable every scoundrel and | burked and stifled in the midst of it all, 
riffian who liked to come forward to | while the point to which the country is 
vilify and abuse his hon. Friend under looking is that of the letters.” I fully 
cover of a Court of Justice with a bill admit the force of that objection; but, 
of indemnity before him to protect him | on the other hand, if they can succeed 
from the consequences. | in disproving the genuine character of 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Oldham): May | these letters they would cause a tremen- 
1 be allowed, as a young Member of | dous revulsion of feeling in the country. 
this House, to make a few remarks upon Let them then face the inquiry, so as, in 
this question ; for I think it affects the | the first place, to disprove the letters, 





young Members of the House more than 
any others ; because, even if the charac- 
ter of this House should deteriorate, 
those who have been here for many 
— will not forget that they have 

een Members of Parliament in times 
when that title was one of the most 
honourable that an Englishman could 
bear. But for the younger Members 
there will be no such consoling memo- 
ries. They stand upon the threshold of 
public life; and it is a matter of grave 
consequence to them to know what may 
be the character and reputation of those 
with whom their future public life may 
have to be passed. [‘ Hear, hear!’’] I 
am not surprised at hon. Members op- 

osite jeering at that statement; but if 

rovidence and our constituencies are 
kind to us, we, the young Members, may 
remain in this House for years, and it is | 
of importance to us to know that the 
House and its Members shal] continue 
to bear as high a character in the future 
as they have done in the past. I appeal, 
therefore, to hon. Members opposite not 
lightly to reject, hamper, or obstruct the 
offer which has been made to them by 
the Government. I rejoice to hear from 
the hon. Member for Hesthongien (Mr. 
Labouchere) that the hon. Member for 
Oork (Mr. Parnell) has asked him to 
withdraw his Amendment for the 
rejection of the Bill, although he| 
says that an attempt may be made) 
to modify the Bill in Committee; but 
-all the arguments of hon. Members 
opposite have been directed to show 
how very easily they could disprove 
these charges in a Court of Law. 
Then why not take the opportunity? 
Why not accept the offer of the Govern- 
ment? Why not go before the Com- 
mission and disprove the charges which 
have been made against them? It may 
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and then let the Government, if they 
like, go intc all the extraneous matters. 
Let me point out to the House that this 
question is in a very different position 
now from that which it occupied last 
year. Last year a letter was published 
in The Times, which, if true, implicated 
the hon. Member for Cork as a sympa- 
thizer in one of the vilest—one of the 
foulest—murders that has ever made 
history blush. This year letters have 
been published which directly charge him 
with being personally implicated in that 
crime, either as accessory before or after 
the fact. [‘* No, no!’’] The hon. Member 
for Northampton says ‘“‘No;” but the 
hon. Member for Oork himself seems to 
be of a very different opinion. Last year 
the charges were made only in Zhe Zimes 
newspaper, which is published at the 
rice of 8d., and therefore does not circu- 
ate largely amongst the working classes 
in the North of England and the great 
centres of thought in the manufac- 
turing districts ; and owing to that very 
silly newspaper etiquette, which is 
founded, I suppose, upon jealousy, the 
other great daily newspapers made very 
little of these charges, and did not half 
put them before the people of the coun- 
try. This year, however, things stand 
upon a very different footing ; for these 
charges have been made directly in a 
Court of Law, have been blazoned 
forth throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, and have in 
every part of the country excited public 
interest to the very highest pitch. Hon. 
Members opposite will, therefore, find 
that these are charges which it is no 
longer safe, honourable, or wise to 
ignore. If they are innocent, as they 
say they are, and as the House must 
assume that they are, they have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by 
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submitting to this inquiry. One would, Members opposite have been “bluffing” 
naturally suppose that their first im-| long enough, and that it is time they 
ulse would have been to go into a! were called upon to show their hands. 
ourt of Law, and sue Zhe Times for | It is all very well to go on like this whilst 
heavy damages. Just imagine what|the stakes are small; but, when the 
enormous damages they could have got | stakes come to be charges of murder 
out of a wealthy newspaper like Zhe| and forgery, I say they are too high 
Times. Hon. Gentlemen opposite do|for English politicians to play with, 
not always refuse money for the pur-/| and, therefore, I say to Her Majesty’s 
of carrying out their political pro- | Government—let us have this matter 
jects or crotchets. In fact, none of us| settled once for all. If these charges 
do that. We have heard a great deal|are not settled, see what a predica- 
lately, I think, of a gift of £5,000 by a|ment hon. Members of this House 
Mr. Rhodes to the Irish Parliamentary | are placed in. We must come down 
Party. | Cries of “It was £11,000.”)' here, night after night, and sit in the 
Well, £11,000, and that, I suppose, is a | House with thees men, who are charged 
very welcome addition to their funds. | with being implicated in murder, and if 
But what a mere fleabite is £11,000) we go to our constituents we must act 
compared with the damages which hon. | the part of counsel for the Crown. This 
Members might obtain from Zhe Zimes| is not a dilemma in which I am content 
newspaper! Well, there is still achance | to be placed—it is not a part which I 
for hon. Members opposite. If they| wish to play; and, therefore, whilst I 
accept the offer of the Government, of| appeal to hon. Members opposite to 
a Commission to examine into these| accept the offer of the Government, I 
charges, and if they prove before that | implore the Government, whether hon. 
Commission that these charges are un-| Members aceept their offer or not, to 
true, where is the Judge and where is| press this Bill through the House. 
the jury that would go against the deci-| Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford) said, 
sion of the Commission, or refuse to! the speech of the hon. Member who had 
hon. Members the most exemplary | just sat down showed that he had com- 
damages? Hon. Members opposite can-| pletely grasped the situation when he 
not, it appears, trust an English jury. | said that the question was no longer one 
Well, that is very strange, coming from | between 7he Zimes and the hon. Gentle- 
men who have just been boasting of the| man the Member for Cork, but one be- 
great sympathy which exists among/ tween the House and hon. Members 
the English democracy with their! from Ireland. He differed, however, from 
cause. If they have no confidence in| the hon. Member as to the possibility 
English juries, they might bring their| of hon. Members from Ireland getting 
action in the Dublin Courts; but I| damages from Zhe Times if they once 
understand that hon. Members have| weat before the Commission. In the 
no confidence in Dublin juries either. | first place, if they went before the Com- 
In fact, it seems to be very difficult, if| mission they were finally estopped from 
not impossible, to accommodate hon. | getting damages from Zhe Zimes. [‘ No, 
Members with a tribunal in which they| no!” } If hon. Members looked at the 
have confidence. In this Commission, | words at the end of the Bill they would 
however, the Government offers them a_ see that any civil action would be barred 
tribunal which surely ought to satiefy | in the ease of any witness called before 
them. And if they do not accept it, it; the Commission. They did not want the 
will be our duty to go down to our con- | money of The Times. What they wanted 
stituents and explain to them what has/ was the opportunity of clearing the cha- 
taken place; nay, more, it will be our | racter of hon. Members in that House. 
duty to reiterate these charges against | He confessed he was anxious for inquiry, 
hon. Members. Now, I come to an ap- | but such an inquiry as, if charges were 
eal which I have to make to Her Ma- | made against him, he would be willing 
jesty’s Government. I dare say many to enter into himself or recommend a 
hon. Members who have been to America | friend to enter into, so framed, so con- 
know something of a game of cards ducted, and upon such definite issues as 
which is known by the name of “ poker.” | every Member sitting in that House 
Those who are acquainted with that | would claim for himself as his first right. 
game will know what I mean. It seems | More than that he would not ask, less 
to me that Zhe Zimes newspaper and hon, |than that justice would forbid him to 
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accept. So long as those charges were 
based upon extracts from speeches, art- 
fully and carefully strung together, so 
long as they consisted of inferences and 
conclusions drawn from the movement 
of hon. Members of that House and 
their communications with other persons, 
here in [reland, in America, or in Aus- 
tralia, so long he was of opinion that 
hon. Members might ignore them and 
rest quiet under them. Two considera- 
tions led him to that. In the first place, 
the Nobleman who had been Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Irelandand the Gentleman who 
had been Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had both publicly and formally stated 
that after careful inquiry they were 
satisfied that no charge could be sub- 
stantiated or brought upon which crime 
could be based. If, after that declara- 
tion, new evidence had been forthcoming, 
then it was the bounden duty of the Go- 
vernment, if they were in possession of 
that new evidence, to put those hon. 
Members upon their trial. Afterwards 
came the publication of the first famous, 
or infamous, letter, and that materially 
altered the case. That was a charge 
definite and direct, and capable of being 
substantiated or disproved, and he was 
then anxious for inquiry. They begged 
the Government to adopt the old Consti- 
tutional method ; they were not afraid 
of the partizan feeling of that House ; 
but the Government refused that old 
Constitutional method, and the hon. 
Members charged could do no more. 
The next step was the trial of ‘‘ O’Don- 
nell v. Zhe Times.”” That, again, had 
altered the position of affairs completely 
and entirely. Up till that time the Go- 
vernment had not distinctly linked them- 
selves with those charges. In that trial 
had come, through the mouth of the 
Attorney General, for the first time 
many other letters even more damning, 
if they could be proved true, than that 
which Zhe Times had first published. 
He did not know what could be 
thought by hon. Members of a man 
in the position of the proprietor, or 
it might be the editor, of The Times— 
.he did not know who was in authority 
—but of a man who month after month 
had letters in his pocket which he said 
he had reason to believe to be true, and 
which charged nothing short of incite- 
ment to murder against hon. Members, 
and who waited for a convenient oppor- 
tunity to produce them, waited as if he 
had got an old curiosity, and wanted 
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to find the market ripe for it. That 
alone, in his humble judgment, was 
enough to throw considerable doubt 
upon the authenticity of the letters at 
first starting. Now the matter was 
brought before the House by the action 
of the Attorney General. It was no 
longer a question between Zhe Times and 
hon. Members from Ireland, but it was a 
question of how hon. Members from Ire- 
land were to be treated by the House. 
The Government themselves had ad- 
mitted that that speech of the Attorney 
General altered the whole aspect of 
affairs. Of course it did. The Govern- 
ment talked to them about offeringa 
fair tribunal, and said they would not 
limit the scope of the inquiry. If an 
action for libel had been brought against 
The Times, he could understand the pro- 
prietor of that journal saying—‘ I will 
justify for the whole libel, and will not 
set up a part of it.”” But now they had 
from the mouth of the Attorney General 
charges, which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman believed to be true, and 
which he said he could prove, brought 
against hon. Members of that House— 
charges that amounted to nothing less 
than charges of incitement to murder. 
The Government talked about narrow- 
ing the issue; but was not such a charge 
a wide enough issue to try ? He thought 
the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Elliott 
Lees) was right when he said—“ Try 
this first. If you succeed in proving 
these letters against hon. Mombers 
from Ireland, you will have destroyed 
them as far as public life is concerned.” 
If, on the other hand, the Irish Mem- 
bers proved the letters to be forgeries, as 
he believed and as he hoped they would, 
he did not think the public would care 
much about the strung together extracts, 
the reports of interviews with Walsh and 
Ford, and other matters of that kind. 

Mrz. ELLIOTT LEES, interposing, ex- 
pressed a hope that the hon. Gentleman 
was not intending to represent his words 
in what he had just said. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, what he had 
represented the hon. Member to have 
stated was that it was desirable to try 
first the question of the letters. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES explained that 
his argument was that if the authenticity 
of the letters was proved in the course of 
the inquiry the public would think very 
little of the other charges. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he thought 
the hon. Member was recommending 
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them to try first of all this issue of the 
letters. For his own part, he thought 
that was the issue which ought to be 
first tried. It was a clear issue. Let 
them consider for a moment how well 
laced the Conservative Party was 
or the trial of that issue. The charges 
of The Times were divided into 
two parts. One part consisted of ex- 
tracts from speeches delivered at or 
before the time when it suited the Con- 
servative Party to seek for and to accept 
the alliance of these very men. Gentle- 
men opposite might say that they knew 
nothing about the letters. That was 
quite true. The letters did not transpire 
till long after their alliance with the 
Irish Members had ceased, and conse- 
quently they would be exceptionally 
well placed to try the issue now. If 
they believed, as their Attorney General 
said he believed, that the other charges 
could be proved against hon Mem- 
bers from Ireland, they should remem.- ' 
ber that when they were courting | 
their alliance the Irish Members came | 
red-handed from these crimes; and 
if they realiy committed them, that 
was the time when one would have 
thought that Gentlemen opposite would 
have most shrunk from meeting them in 
the Lobby or courting any alliance with 
them. Were there any other charges 
formulated? He had listened to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Cork 
on the previous night, and it struck him 
it had the ring of truth about it. He 
understood the hon. Member to say— 
‘Tf you have got other charges formulate 
them, and we will meet them. We do 
not object to go before your tribunal, but 
let your charges be definite charges | 
which we can meet, and which will not 
waste our life and the whole of our means 
and substance in an endless inquiry.” 
He asked hon. Members opposite whe- 
ther this kind of fishing, roving inquiry 
was one which any single individual of 
them would recommend a friend to enter 
into? Just conceive what it meant. 
The Commissioners were to inquire into 
every action in order to throw odium, 
suspicion, and dirt on the hon. Member 
for Cork. This was to be carried on 
whether the witnesses were in England, | 
Ireland, America, Paris, or Australia. | 
Would any man live to see the end 
of such an inquiry if it were really 
tried out? Oould any man’s purse, 
stand it out? No. All they asked 
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know what it was that they had to clear 
their character from. The humblest 
criminal was entitled to know upon what 
charge he was going to be tried; and 
were they in that House to be less 
jealous of the position and character of 
embers there? Hon. Gentlemen op- 
reey could not get rid of those Mem- 
ers. They must meet them in that 
Chamber in debate ; in Committee they 
must be constantly rubbing shoulders 
with them; and yet they would not 
venture to raise definite charges against 
them, although they vaguely professed 
to believe that the slanders of Zhe Times 
were not without foundation. Members 
on that side of the House asked but for 
one thing. They were content to go before 
the tribunal which was suggested, but 
they asked to know on what charges 
they were to be tried. He thought the 
country would understand them when 
they said that they asked for nothing 
more than a definite charge, a fair tri- 
bunal, and consequently no favour. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I will endeavour to confine 
within very reasonable limits the obser- 
vations which I desire to address to the 
House. I will not follow, point by point, 
the speeches which have been delivered 
from this side of the House this evening, 
although I may have to recur again to 
several of the statements which have 
just been made by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread). 
As regards the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), 
it was couched in the vein of cynical 
humour to which the House is accustomed 
from that hon. Member, and in which he 
develops from his own inner conscious- 
ness imputations of mean and unworthy 
motives against his political opponents 
in which f hope he does not really be- 
lieve. I am sure he must have been 
very unfortunate in his experience of 
human nature, if he cannot admit to 
himself that Englishmen, even al- 
though they happen to be Ministers of 
the Orown, are really filled with a desire 
for fair play and justice. Sir, I address 
the House from rather, I think, a dif- 
ferent standpoint than that of those who 
have hitherto supported this Bill. When 
I entered the House in 1876 I took my 
seat below the Gangway on those 
Benches, and I found very often near to 
me, and very often side by side with me, 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork. 
I was at that time intimate with that 
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hon. Member. We did not agree upon 
many subjects; but I was able to co- 
operate with him on many others. Our 
intercourse was close, and I think I 
might say friendly; and, Sir, I am 
bound to say that at that time I formed 
a judgment of the hon. Member for 
Cork, of his character, of his motives, of 
his honesty, of his sincerity, and of his 
patriotism, that will not allow me easily 
to accept the charges which have now 
been made against him. I have retained 
my own conviction as to the integrity of 
his character. I did not share, I did not 
associate myself with, the accusations 
made against him by the late Mr. W. E. 
Forster in this House, and I took an 
active part, as I am not at all ashamed 
to confess, in securing the release of the 
hon. Member from Kilmainham ; and, 
Sir, the only think which could shake, 
or which has shaken, in the slightest de- 
gree my confidence in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s ability to disprove these charges 
which are now made against him, and 
which, if proved, would, as he says, 
leave him dishonoured and dishonour- 
able, is his apparent reluctance to face a 
full inquiry. | ‘‘ No!” from the Home Ruls 
Members. | Now, we will test that, and we 
will take the test which is put by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Bedford. 
—namely, that we have no right to ask 
the hon. Member for Cork to undergo 
any inquiry which we would not invite 
ourselves, and accept for ourse!ves. The 
hon. Member for Cork is charged with 
these offences in Zhe Times; suppose a 
charge of that kind had been brought 
against me by Zhe Times newspaper, 
does anyone in this House believe that, 
under those circumstances, I would not 
have gone to a jury? Does anyone 
believe that, under those circumstances, 
I would not advise a friend to go toa 
jury? [An hon. Memser: Suppose it 
were against United /reland?| An hon. 
Member says “ United Jreland.”” I do 
not think it at all improbable that 
United Jreland may slander or libel me ; 
but, if it does, I will go toajury. [An 
hon. Memser : In Dublin?] Even then, 
-I would go toa jury. [Anhon. MemBer: 
Of English Tories?] Now, the answer 
of the hon. Member for Cork to the sug- 
gestion that he should go to a jury is, 
that he cannot trust himself to an Eng- 
lish jury. I am not going to dispute 
the perfect honesty of that objection. I 
assume that the hon. Member sincerely 
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feels that he cannot trust himself to an 
English jury, thoughI do not think that 
his distrust would be shared by hon. 
Members from English and Scottish con- 
stituencies who are in alliance with him. 
We should, I think, all feel that, though 
an English jury might be partizan, yet 
in a matter of this moment, involving 
such terrible charges against the cha- 
racter of anyone, it might be trusted to 
do justice. I admit, however, that the 
hon. Member for Cork may sincerely and 
honestly objectto an English jury. Well, 
does he object also to a Scottish jury? 
Does he object to an Irish jury? I was 
asked just now whether I would go to 
an Irish jury. I answer I would, if I 
could not go to an English one ; but pro- 
bably I might prefer an English one. 
I could understand, therefore, if the hon. 
Member for Cork should put greater 
trust in a Dublin jury. hy does he 
not go toa Dublin jury? That is the 
question, I confess, I have not seen 
answered. I can quite understand the 
prejudice which would lead him to re- 
fuse to appear before a Middlesex jury ; 
but what is the prejudice that can make 
him refuse to appear before a Dublin 
jury? There is no doubt whatever that 
he could doso. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Mr. John Morley) admitted the other 
day that Mr. Parnell might have gone 
before a Dublin jury, and what was the 
reason he gave for his not doing so? 
My right hon. Friend suggested that it 
would not be fair to The Times. But 
why should the hon. Member for Cork 
be tender with Zhe Times ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newoastle- 
upon-Tyne): If my right hon. Friend 
will excuse me for interrupting him, 
what I said was that Zhe /imes weuld 
say it would not be fair. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Why 
should the hon. Member for Cork care 
twopence what Zhe Zimes says? [Loud 
Home Rule cheers.| I am delighted to 
have the assent of hon. Members. Those 
cheers show that hon. Members agree 
with me that there is no rational reason 
why the hon. Member for Cork, who, it 
is said, has been scandalously libelled 
hy The Times, should care twopence 
what Zhe Times would say if he took 
them before a Dublin jury. In the 
absence of any explanation from him, I 
cannot understand why he did not take 
an action for libel against Zhe Times to 
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Dublin. My right hon. Friend says— 
“ We are willing to before a Gom- 
mittee of the House of Commons.” That 
is the answer which is made when it is 
suggested that the hon. Member for 
Cork should go before a jury. My hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
South Hackney (Sir Charles Russell) 
said last night it was most inconsistent 
for us to urge the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork to go before a jury, 
and at the same time to dispute the 
impartiality of what would practically 
be a jury of Members of Parliament. 
Oh! yes; but my hon. and learned 
Friend forgets the distinction. What 
would happen if there were a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 
would be that the Committee would 
undertake to be Judge and jury too. 
I may say at once that, personally, I 
differ from many Members of the House 
on one point. Iam sorry the Govern- 
ment did not grant a Committee. I am 
perfectly convinced, in my own mind, 
that the result would have been unsatis- 
factory and incomplete; but it would 
have prepared the way to a unanimous 
assent to a different kind of investiga- 
tion. In one sense the objections to a 
Committee would be very strong. A 
Committee of the House of Commons 
would have to be Judge and jury. I do 
not think there is anyone who thinks 
that an investigation could be effectually 
carried out except by someone of 
experience in logal and criminal pro- 
ceedings. My objection to a Committee 
of the House of Commons is, not that it 
would not be impartial, that it would 
not be able to rise above the considera- 
tions of Party. I believe that it would be 
incompetent, and that it has not the 
qualifications for dealing with a case of 
this kind, and that it could come to no 
satisfactory result. The real issue is 
not as to the tribunal, for the proposed 
tribunal is accepted, I believe, by hon. 
Members below the Gangway, and is 
certainly accepted by the hon. Member 
for Bedford. The only issue that re- 
mains, therefore, is what reference shall 
be submitted to the tribunal? And 
remember, that the same question would 
have arisen if the Government had 
agreed to appoint a Committee. But 
before I go to that, let me put my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Whitbread) right upon one 
point. He says that the Irish Members 
asked for a Committee. That is not 
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exactly the case. What happened was 
this—that these charges were made, 
were received with silence for a fort- 
night, and no demand was made for a 
Select Committee. Then a new and 
different charge, a much less grave one, 
was made against Mr. Dillon, and 
thereupon an hon. Member on the oppo- 
site side of the House brought these 
charges forward asa Breach of Privi- 
lege, and, in order to meet that, an 
Amendment was moved, I believe by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
asking for a Committee to inquire into 
the charges against Mr. Dillon, and not 
into these letters. That was the ori- 
ginal Motion, and that was objected to, 
and when the inconsistency was pointed 
out of limiting an inquiry into what, by 
comparison, was a totally unimportant 
matter, then it is true that there were 
expressions from this side of the House 
—I think from the Irish Members—of 
their willingness to extend the inquiry 
to include the charges made against 
them. It is right, I think, to put that 
historic element before the House, be- 
cause it is a very different thing from 
the burst of indignation, directly the 
charges were made, with which we are 
told the Irish Members demanded full 
and complete inquiry. I go on to point 
out that if the inquiry had been granted 
as asked, there would still be the ques- 
tion—what was to be inquired into? 
It is quite true that anyone reading the 
speeches of my hon. and right hon. 
Friends, would have imagined that the 
whole of the charges brought by Zhe 
Times were to be inquired into, and that 
such a reference as is contained in this 
Bill would amply meet the demand. 
But it has since been pointed out that 
the charges were to be distinct, and it 
is quite evident that the whole argu- 
ment of my hon. Friends would be illo- 
gical and inconsistent, unless it applied 
to a Committee of the House of Oom- 
mons quite as much as to a judicial 
Oommiasion. So that we come now to 
this—what limitation is to be placed on 
the inquiry which we all agree to except 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), who does not agree that 
an inquiry has become absolutely neces- 
sary? Nor does there seem to be any 
hon. Member who says that the tribunal 
is not a fair one. There remains the 
question—what is to be the issue? The 
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hon. Member for Cork, as I understand, 
asks for two limitations and a condition. 
He asked that the inquiry should be 
confined to the Members of Parliament 
whose names shall be specified in the 
Bill; and he asks, in the second place, 
that they should be confined to charges 
against those Members which shall be 
specifically defined. In the third place, 
I understand him to suggest that the 
order of the inquiry should be fixed; 
that the Commission, in the first place, 
should examine into the authenticity of 
the letters, and then proceed with the 
other branches of the inquiry. I agree 
with the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Lees) that these letters constitute the 
principal, if not the gravamen, of these 
charges, and no inquiry would be satis- 
factory which did not give a principal 

lace in that inquiry to an examination 
into the authenticity of these letters. If 
they should be successfully shown to be 
base forgeries, all the rest of the 
case, whatever it be, will be so pre- 
judiced that I much doubt whether the 
publie will pay much attention to it. 
All that I admit, and everyone must 
admit, but it seems to me that there is 
sufficient security for the hon. Member 
for Oork. It cannot be, under those cir- 
cumstances, that an inquiry into the 
letters will not take an early place in 
the inquiry, and that it will not have 
the greatest possible importance. But 
to lay down the exact mode and form in 
which evidence is to be tendered would 
not, I think, be wise. It would be better 
to leave those matters to the discretion 
of the tribunal if you have confidence in 
the tribunal. I think they may fairly 
be trusted to establish the place and 
order in the inquiry which is to be 
occupied by an examination into the 
authenticity of these letters. I pro- 
pose to go through the objections which 
strike me as to the mode of the in- 
quiry and the limitations proposed, 
and to consider the objections taken 
by the hon. Member for Cork. To 
his objection of the vagueness of the 
inquiry, as contained in the Bill—a 
. general objection—I answer that I 
object to limit or hamper an inquiry into 
the truth. This is not an ordinary in- 
quiry, but is an extraordinary judicial 
proveeding. A Commission of this kind 
which has been appointed on three or 
four previous occasions is undoubtedly a 
most inquisitorial instrument. As far 
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as I know, it has never failed, when it 
has been appointed, to get out the whole 
truth about the transactions submitted 
to it for investigation, and it has done 
that just because it is not limited in its 
inquiry, because everything is left to its 
discretion, and by those means the 
whole truth has been elicited. I am 
sure the House will feel that I am not 
putting those views forward in any 
aggressive mood. I am ready to say 
that I believe now, as I have believed 
before, that the hon. Member for Cork 
will be able to show that he is innocent 
of the acts which have been imputed to 
him. But in that case, in order to estab- 
lish his innocence, it is requisite in his 
interest as much as that of any other 
man, and quite as necessary that the in- 
quiry should be made as far as possible 
full and complete, so that not a shadow 
ofa doubt should remain in men’s minds 
on the subject. I will give the House 
an illustration of what I mean as to the 
propriety of not putting fetters upon the 
discretion of the Judicial Body you are 
about to appoint. I may say I can re- 
member something of the Commission 
which was appointed to inquire into 
what were termed the “‘ rattening ” out- 
rages in Sheffield. I dare say that the 
House can remember that the Commis- 
sion practically traced the instigation of 
the whole of those outrages to a scoun- 
drel named Broadhead. He was the 
‘* head and front of the offending,” and 
the guiding spirit throughout the whole 
of the business. But I believe it was 
the case that no particular suspicion 
rested upon Broadhead before the in- 
quiry commenced. If it had been neces- 
sary to state before the appointment of 
that Commission, who were the persons 
accused, and what particular crimes 
they were accused of, I velieve that 
Broadhead would have escaped alto- 
gether. But I need not pursue an illus- 
tration of that kind further. One such 
illustration is surely sufficient to show 
that the fullest discretion should be 
placed in the tribunal you are about to 
appoint if you wish to get at the truth, 
otherwise you will limit its power to do 
so. I ask whether it would be satisfac- 
tory to the House, to the public, or to 
the accused Members themselves that if 
there be other persons concerned in 
this inquiry, they shall escape because 
the hon. Member for Oork and his Par- 
liamentary Colleagues are entirely inno- 
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cent? Suppose they are innocent abso- 
lutely, that they can be washed white as 
snow, but that there are other persons 
of whom we have no knowledge, but 
who are guilty, and whose transactions 
are embraced in the charges of Zhe Times 
—would hon. Members below the Gang- 
way wish to shield them from detection ? 
These guilty parties, if such there be, 
will be shielded if the limitations 
which are attempted to be put upon the 
inquiry are consented to by the House. 
But there is another point, which is 
more personal to the hon. Members who 
are accused. Of what are they accused? 
They are accused, in the words of the 
Lord Chief Justice, of ‘‘ complicity with 
crime, of connivance with crime, and of 
condonation of crime.” Well, how are 
you going to establish their innocence of 
these charges, unless you go into their 
relations with other persons who are 
criminated, and who are not Members of 
Parliament? The thing is perfectly 
absurd. It is connivance, compiicity, 
knowledge before or after the fact that 
you have to deal with. You cannot 
begin to attempt to prove it without 
going into the relations of Merbers of 
Parliament with persons outside Parlia- 
ment. The charge against the hon. 
Member for Cork is not, as I understand 
it, as was stated by the hon. Member 
for Bedford, a charge of murder. [Mr. 
Wurrsreap: It may be of incitement to 
murder.} Well, it may be, I admit, a 
charge of incitement to murder in con- 
nection with the second letter, but that 
does not follow. Idid not want to press 
the point; but I meant to say in passing 
that it does not follow that if that letter 
were written by the hon. Member for 
Cork, the words he used would neces- 
sarily amount toan incitement to murder. 
Unquestionably, on very many occa- 
sions, the words—‘‘ Make it hot for old 
Forster,” might well have been used 
without giving rise to the slightest 
danger to his life—they might merely 
suggest that it should be made hot for 
him in the House of Commons. But pass- 
ing that, which is evidently a possible 
interpretation to be placed upon the 
letter, I want to say, speaking generally, 
that the charges against hon. Members 
in this House do not necessarily imply 
that they have been personally guilty of 
actual crimes. What is charged against 
them is a moral offence of the greatest 
flagrancy—most heinous, but they are 
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not charged with any act which would 
subject them to a criminal prosecution. 
If the charge against the hon. Member 
for Cork was such as to render him 
liable to a criminal prosecution, I should 
agree with those hon. Members who say 
—‘‘ Why do you not prosecute him?” 
Undoubtedly, under the circumstances, 
they ought to prosecute, but it is not so. 
I appeal to lawyers in this House, aad I 
say that the charge against the hon. 
Member is merely that he has been 
guilty of moral complicity with crime 
and of knowledge connected with it, 
than it is a charge of an actual criminal 
offence. And, I say again, that there is 
no possibility of the hon. Member ciear- 
ing himself of these charges, unless he 
is allowed to go into his relations with 
other persons who are not Members of 
Parliament, and who are not named in 
this Bill. ‘But Iam prepared to carry 
the matter a step further. The necessity 
for going into their relations with other 
persons has already been admitted by 
the hon. Member for Cork and by the 
hon. Member for thu Scotland Division 
of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor). The 
hon. Member for Cork, with an indig- 
nation which seemed to me pestheutly 
natural and justifiable, went threugh 
the charges made against him in The 
Times, and he denied them with corro- 
borative detail, and gave the House an 
account of his relations with Walsh and 
Devoy and Ford. The hon. Member 
having taken that course, therefore ad- 
mits that he is called upon to give some 
explanation of his alleged complicity 
with those parties. In that case, why 
should the hon. Member refuse to do 
before a judicial tribunal what he has 
already done before this House? But 
the hon. Member for the Scotland 
Division, who is also one of the 
accused parties, and, therefore, speak- 
ing for himself, went much beyond 
that. The hon. Gentleman also gave 
us an account of his relations with one 
of the outside persons, Mr. Byrne. 
The hon. Member admits that he had 
communications with that person, and 
he has explained what their nature was. 
Again, I ask the hon. Member, why 
should you refuse to give before a 
j dicial tribunal—subject, though you 
would, of course, be to cross-examina- 
tion—the evidence which you are 
fectly willing to give to this House? I 
want to call attention to the language 
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of the hon. Member for the Scotland 
Division of Liverpool, because it is very 
remarkable langu He said last 
night, speaking for himself and his 
Parnellite friends — 

“ Weare willing to go into the box to give 
evidence and to be cross-examined, we are will- 
ing to tell everything we know "— 


og hear!” from an Irish Mem- 
er.) That cheer is quite uncalled for— 
‘we are willing to have the subject of the 
letters investigated, we are willing to have the 
question of our complicity with crime tested, 
but we are not willing that under this pretext 
ou should go into the history of the Land 
ague.”” 
Well, but that is the gravamen of the 
charge. [ Cheers and ‘Oh, oh!” ] Yes, 
yes; but do not be in a hurry. The 
charge is that hon. Members have been 
guilty of complicity with members of 
the Land League who have been guilty 
of murder and outrages. How can you 
investigate such a charge as that with- 
out going into the history and the opera- 
tion of the Land League? That is the 
position of the accused. Noone doubts 
—lI believe not even the hon. Member 
for the Scotland Division—that certain 
Members, probably subordinate mem- 
bers of the Land League, were guilty 
of crime ; nobody doubts, nobody aun 
that the hon. Member for Cork was the 
resident of the Land League, that the 
oe. Member for the Scotland Division 
occupied a prominent and responsible 
position in connection with that organi- 
zation, and other Members connected 
with it were also responsible for the 
organization. These are facts—ad- 
mitted facts on one side and the other. 
What ischarged? That there was com- 
plicity between the men at the head of 
the organization and those tools and 
instruments who were guilty of crime. 
Now, I say that, in order to clear your- 
selves from these charges, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that you should be 
allowed to go into the transactions of 
the Land League, and show what com- 
licity there was between the proceed- 
ings of the Land League and those who 


* are accused. I confess that, under these 


circumstances, it appears to me to be 
perfectly inconsistent with the position 
taken up by the hon. Member for 
Oork and by the hon. Member for 
the Scotland Division, that any limita- 
tion should be put upon the inquiry 
with reference to the persons who may 
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be charged with offences. But it is said 
that the charges should have been speci- 
fically set forth in this Bill. Of course, 
there is a preliminary objection to that 
as far, at all events, as the presentation 
of the Bill is concerned. To have speci- 
fied the charges would have made the 
Government a party to the indictment. 

Cheers and counter cheers, and an hon. 

EMBER: They are.] Whatever hon. 
Gentlemen may say—and I, for one, 
am prepared to make all allowance 
for their indignation when suffering 
under these charges—whatever hon. 
Members may say in the heat of debate, 
I do not believe that in cold blood they 
will say for a moment that the Govern- 
ment are in any way parties to these 
charges which have been brought 
against them. [ Cheers and cries of ‘‘ We 
believe they are!” and an hon. Mem- 
BER: Smith has confessed it.] Well, of 
course I cannot dispute the statement of 
hon. Members that they do believe; but 
I am not sure that the period of cool- 
ness to which I referred has yet arrived. 
Well, there is another objection to the 
limitation of charges which is proposed. 
It was, I think, the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) who 
gave his interpretation of the specifica- 
tion of charges, and who wished to have 
in the Bill the name of everybody who 
can possibly be accused of particular 
crimes, the dates of the crimes, and the 
places where they were committed. It 
appears to me that any attempt to in- 
clude particulars of that sort into the 
Bill would limit the inquiry so as pro- 
bably to make it useless. Let me puta 
possible vase. Suppose that under the 
conditions of indemnity given in the 
Bill, new witnesses should present them- 
selves, or suppose a witness should come 
forward willing to testify that a par- 
ticular Member of Parliament had been 
connected with, or been privy to, or had 
advocated or suggestea a particular 
murder in Ireland—under the proposed 
limitation that hon. Member would 
have no chance of vindicating his cha- 
racter from so tremendous an aspersion 
on it, and that would necessitate a second 
inquiry, and perhaps a series of inquiries 
from time to time would have to be in- 
stituted before we could get at the 
bottom of the truth or falsehood of 
these allegations against Members. If 
a charge of that kind is made, a serious 
charge which the persons accused would 
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feel a natural desire to answer on the 
spot, why is the Commission to be 
limited and to be refused the oppor- 
tunity of going into it? If, however, 
all that hon. Members believe is that 
there should be a general indication of 
the charges, I can only say that it seems 
to me that the House might be only too 
willing to meet them. hat I mean is 
this. It may be said on behalf of hon. 
Members—‘‘ We do not want this in- 
quiry to last for an indefinite time, and 
therefore we dc not want to go into 
mere offences against property, into 
Boycotting, and matters of that kind. 
They are illegal, they are crimes in a 
technical sense, but they are not the sort 
of crimes into which inquiry is now de- 
manded.” Well, exclude them by all 
means. I certainly think matters of 
that sort would be altogether irrelevant 
to the main object of the inquiry, and I 
do not see why the inquiry should not 
be confined to general charges of real 
importance affecting complicity with 
crime on the part of hon. Members and 
with crime of personal violence and out- 
rage. So that if hon. Members say— 
“We shall be satisfied if you propose to 
inquire into the charges of Zhe Times, 
into our connivance with crime, into our 
complicity with crime, into our condona- 
tion of crime,” it appears to me that we 
ought not to stickle. I do not see why 
the Government should stickle as to 
words. Those are undoubtedly the 
matters into which the public wants an 
investigation, and those are the ques- 
tions which, I take it, it would be im- 
proper in the slightest degree to limit. 

ow, L come to the objections which 
have been taken by the hon. Member 
for Cork—they are not numerous, and, 
as I venture to think, not very impor- 
tant—to what he calls the vagueness of 
the proposals of this Bill. He says, in 
the first plaee, that the Commission in 
those circumstances would take 10 years. 
Ido not myself think it would take a 
very long time. My own opinion is, 
that it would very shortly appear after 
the Commission met what was likely to 
be the result of the inquiry, and, accord- 
ing to that, the inquiry would speedily 
terminate ; or, if it went on, it would 
only be because there was a grave and 
serious matter which, in tue publie in- 
terest, should be investigated. If that 
be the reason for the delay, then I say 
no one would grudge the delay, whether 
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it be weeks, months, or years, if the 
whole truth can thereby be 2stablished. 
Then, some of the Friends of the hon. 
Member for Oork have referred to the 
question of expense. I confess that is a 
difficulty which strikes me very forcibly. 
I think we should all feel that a most 
grievous hardship would be inflicted on 
those hon. Members if at the expiry ofa 
lengthened inquiry which had shown 
them to be absolutely innocent of the 
atrocious charges which have been 
brought against them, they should have 
been ruined in their circumstances with- 
out hope of redress. The hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Lees) said in that case 
they would be able to bring an action 
against Zhe Times. But my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bedford has pointed out 
that that would be impossible. The in- 
demnity would intervene, and they 
would have no remedy against those 
who had libelled them. In order to be 
perfectly fair, let me take the other side 
of the case. Suppose those charges are 
proved, then we should all be disposed 
to say that a great public duty had been 
performed by Zhe Zimes, and that it was 
avery great hardship upon Zhe Zimes, 
wealthy as the proprietors of that jour- 
nal may be, that these enormous ex- 
penses should be cast upon them for 
performing that public duty. In either 
case, therefore, I say, provided the 
judgment of the tribunal is conclusive, 
it does appear to me that a grievous 
hardship may be inflicted; and I think 
the Government ought to consider whe- 
ther, in the event of a conclusive judg- 
ment being arrived at, the reasonable 
expenses of the successful parties, who- 
ever they may be, ought not to be 4 rm 
by the Nation. This is a national in- 
quiry, an inquiry of national interest, 
and in my judgment so exceptional, so 
entirely unprecedented, that the Govern- 
ment would be perfectly justified, and 
would, I think, be supported by the 
House, if it brought forward a py ren 
to pay the expenses of those who have 
innocently been brought into those 
charges. Then there comes the third 
objection, which is that, under the pre- 
tence of investigating these grave and 
serious charges, the Commission and the 
prosecutors, the parties chiefly concerned 
—the accusers, P should call theom—will 
try to cover up those charges, to smother 
and minimize their importance, in order 
to put forward others which we regard 
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as of infinitely less consequence. I do 
not think there is the slightest fear of 
anything of that kind. I donot believe 
that three Judges of the reputation of 
the Judges who are to constitute this 
tribunal would allow the inquiry to 
stray into irrelevant matters, to take up 
questions of accusations of an unimport- 
ant character and against unimportant 
persons. But even if they did, in order 
to exhaust the argument, how would 
the hon. Member for Cork and his 
Friends be prejudiced? On the con- 
trary, it appears to me that all public 
opinion, all public sentiment, would go 
with them. It would be felt that Zhe 
Times has committed itself to those 
grave and serious charges, and unless it 
roves them it could prove nothing. To 
ead the inquiry off into subsidiary and 
Se unimportant matters 
would be, in my opinion, fatal to the 
reputation of Zhe Zimes, fatal to its suc- 
cess. It can only deal with these com- 
paratively unimportant questions so far 
as they have a direct bearing on the im- 
portant charges which we allow ought 
to be investigated. I say, as the con- 
clusion of my examination of the subject, 
it =" to me that what the House 
ought to desire, and what hon. Members 
below the Gangway ought to gladly 
accept, is the fullest, the freest, the most 
complete investigation into the whole 
circumstances. I do not think any pro- 
= to limit this inquiry, even though 

on. Members may think there will be a 
waste of time, a waste of money, ought 
to proceed from them. I think they, on 
the contrary, ought to say in effect— 
‘* Having got a fair tribunal, we do not 
care how wide is the reference which we 
leave to it; we are content; our charac- 
ters cannot suffer from any investigation, 
however complete it may be.” Only 
one word more before I conclude, as to 
the situation in which we find ourselves. 
This Bill is presented as an offer to hon. 
Members, especially to the hon. Member 
for Cork ; it is presented as a concession, 
to reject or accept as he may think fit. 
I understand that he has rejected it, or, 
* at all events, that he would be inclined 
to reject it in its present form. That 
being so, the Government may well re- 
consider their position. They could, 
with perfect consistency, withdraw this 
Bill; but I venture to say that the mat- 
ter is really now out of their hands. It 
isin the hands of the House of Commons, 
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and it is the honour and the dignity and 
the character of the House of Commons 
which are atstake. It seems to me that 
in the interests of the House of Com- 
mons, in the interests of the public, in 
the interests of hon. Members who have 
laboured so long under those imputa- 
tions, we are bound, without reference 
to the Government, to take this matter 
in hand and say, whatever it may cost in 
the way of time and labour, whatever 
may be the disadvantages to public busi- 
ness,—‘‘ We are bound to take this 
matter in hand and carry it through, we 
are bound to secure that there shall be 
the fullest and most complete and most 
satisfactory investigation into the terrible 
charges which have been allowed to hang 
so long over the heads of prominent 
public men.” 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I think the three last speeches to which 
we have listened have shown the advan- 
tage of the adjournment of the debate 
last night. We have had this question 
treated from different points of view by 
the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Lees)—whom I must congratulate on the 
ability which he has shown in his early 
ee to this House — by my hon, 

riend the Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread), who never speaks except 
with great authority from his calm judg- 
ment and experience. We have also 
heard an analytical speech from my right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) ; and all 
of them have raised this question above 
that level of miserable special pleading 
to which it was reduced last night on 
behalf of the Government by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary and 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General. 
At last the House is beginning, I think, 
to appreciate that this is not a question 
for the counsel for Zhe Times, and that 
the issues are not to be settled by them 
as they have been settled in this Bill. 
All those hon. Gentlemen to whom I 
have referred have pointed out what is the 
real character of the charges that have 
been made and which have to be met. 
My right hon. Friend has said that the 
charge is a charge of complicity with 
crime and with murder. There is no 
doubt that that is the charge. The 
charge made in the alleged letters is a 
charge of complicity with crime, which 
makes the man who is guilty of it 
accessory before the fact and after the 
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fact of murder. Now, it is a very re- 
markable fact that in the defence of this 
Bill offered by the Government last 
night there was not the smallest refer- 
ence on their part to those letters. They 
evaded those letters; they shrunk from 
them; they put the case on other 
grounds. [ Cries of ‘No, no!” ] Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who cry ‘“ No” 
seem to doubt the accuracy of what I 
say. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary said that the charges 
of The Times in the action of ‘‘ O’Donnell 
v. Walter” touch much more closely the 
Land League than they touch the hon. 
Member for Cork. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman put the case against the hon. 
Member for Cork as a subordinate and 
subsidiary case; he put the charges, 
which he said \, sre charges against the 
Land League, as the primary case which 
the Government desired to prosecute and 
pursue. That is absolutely inconsistent 
with the point of the speeches by the 
hon. Member for Oldham, the hon. 
Member for Bedford, and the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham. They 
have pointed out that the head and front 
of this case is the charge against the 
Member for Cork and his Friends, who 
are the Representatives of the Irish people 
in this House, of their personal compli- 
city with crime. And one of the great 
complaints we make of this Bill, framed 
as it has been under the advice which 
has been sought by the Goverment, is 
that they have, for reasons best known 
to themselves, endeavoured to cast this 
charge against the hon. Member for 
Cork into the background and to bring 
forward something totally different. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham has said, also, that the 
charge is a charge of crime as popularly 
understood by the public of this country. 
It does not mean those artificial crimes 
which you have created by your legisla- 
tion ; it does not mean Boycotting, or 
those things which you have made crimes 
and which were not erimes before. That 
is not what the country understands by 
Parnellism and Crime. It is a totally 
different charge, and yet the action, as 
it is described here, is an action full of 
imputations of that character, and which 
are entirely opened by the reference as 
you have chosen to make it. I have 
now found the remark of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary to which 
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I referred just now. The right hon, 
Gentleman said, 

‘It is to the Land League much more than 

to the hon. Member for Cork that the allega- 
tions of The Times newspaper refer.”’ 
Thatis the view of the Government. What 
is to be prosecuted in this Commission 
is not principally the charges against the 
hon. Member for Cork and the Irish 
Members, but it is the Land League 
which the Government desire to prose- 
cute. Then that is a political prosecu- 
tion. It is against a political organiza- 
tion that the prosecution is aimed; and 
we complain that the Government have 
framed their Bill for that purpose—a 
Bill professedly given to particular indi- 
viduals in order to afford them an oppor- 
tunity of clearing their characters. 
Having given the Bill thus, you come 
forward and say, ‘‘ These men to whom 
we offer this tribunal are not the prin- 
cipal objects of the inquiry; it is the 
conduct of a political organization that 
we wish to inquire into.” The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
says that such an inquiry as that touches 
upon political subjects and passions. Of 
course it does; and it is because it does 
that the Government appear to me to be 
determined to make it the principal ob- 
ject of their inquiry. The right hon. 
Gentleman got into a rather embar- 
rassed position in talking about skiffs 
and steamships; how one coasted and 
the other did not coast upon political 
subjects; and what he desires is to 
embark this Commission first mainly 
upon a political inquiry—an inquiry into 
the conduct of a political organization. 
Then you say this is to be a judicial 
inquiry. What do you mean by that? 
It is to be a judicial inquiry because it 
is constituted of Judges. Yes; but are 
the Judges to act upon judicial prin- 
ciples? My hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for South Hackney (Sir 
Charles Russell) endeavoured to press 
that point, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary and the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General flinched at 
once. They said, certainly not; it is 
not to be conducted on the well-known 
principles of judicial evidence. 

Sirk EDWARD CLARKE: I never 
said that. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
have not got his words here, but the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General was 
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asked whether the law of evidence would 
apply, and he said that that would be 
narrowing the issue. 

Sm EDWARD OLARKE: It is only 
fair to state that what I did say was, 
that I could not imagine that Judges, 
who had been used to dealing with 
evidence, would deal in a different way 
with a matter so grave as this from that 
in which they would deal with a matter 
in which £25 worth of property was con- 
cerned. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
very glad. Then the hon. and learned 
Gentleman believes that the matter will 
be dealt with on the principles of judicial 
evidence. Let us have that clearly 
understood. Is this inquiry to be a 
judicial inquiry, conducted upon judicial 

rinciples? I venture to say that that 
is a matter of supreme importance, be- 
cause an inquiry conducted by Judges 
not upon judicial principles, not upon 
judicial lines, is not a judicial inquiry at 
all; and if the Judges conduct an in- 
quity of that kind they are no better 

n anybody else, and perhaps a good 
deal worse. The value of Judges is that 
they shall be bound to inquire upon 
judicial principles and strictly bound by 
the rules of judicial procedure. What 
I understand by judicial proceedings is 
= very different from the pro- 
ceedings known in a town, the govern- 
ment of which was recommended to us 
by an hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite, the government of old Venice, 
where there was a lion’s mouth which 
supplied the judicial evidence upon which 
proceedings were taken ; and what we 
desire is not to have the lion’s mouth 
established, but that there should be 
principles laid down upon which the in- 
vestigation should proceed. The charges 
ought to be made in a clear way. Sup- 
posing in the days of the Reform agita- 
tion somebody had charged Lord Grey 
and Lord John Russell with having been 
accomplices in acts of violence committed 
in those days, say the Bristol riots or the 
conflagrations at Nottingham ; and sup- 
posing that Lord Grey and Lord John 

ussell had come to this House, or to 
any other tribunal, and complained of 
such charges, and you said, ‘‘ Oh, no, we 
are not going to inquire whether you 
are accomplices in these transactions, 
but we are going to examine into the 
whole Reform agitation, the whole Re- 
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form organization, and the Birmingham 
Union, and see what they have done, 
and go back 20 years and consider, from 
the time of Wilkes downward, every act 
of violence and outrage that had been 
committed.” Would not that be an in- 
sult to offer to men —— with being 
accomplices in acts of violence and out- 
rage? That is a very fair illustration of 
the manner in which you profess to meet 
the demand that has been made. If 
this is to be a judicial inquiry, conducted 
on judicial lines, who is to be arraigned ? 
There is no judicial proceeding in which 
it is not known who is the person to be 
arraigned. What are the charges to be 
brought? No proceeding is a judicial 
proceeding in which it is not perfectly 
well known what are the charges to be 
brought and inquired into. Does the 
Bill refer charges to the Commission 
against any persons, or charges of any 
particularkind? No; it refers a speech 
of counsel for Zhe Times, and nothing 
else. I will not say a speech of the 
hon. and leerned Attorney General. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary said truly last night that the 
speech of counsel for Zhe Times added 
nothing to the statements of his elients. 
That is not the view taken, I observe, 
by Tory newspapers. A leading Tory 
newspaper said the other day, ‘“ What 
more do we want? We have had a 
speech from the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, which is equivalent to the find- 
ing of a Grand Jury,” and thereupon 
they called upon the Government, not 
very unreasonably, I think, to prosecute 
the Member for Cork and his Colleagues. 
If the hon. and learned Attorney General 
believed one single word of what Sir 
Richard Webster said, it was the duty of 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
to indict the Member for Cork and his 
Colleagues. ‘I'he proof that the hon. and 
learned Attorney General does not be- 
lieve the speech of the counsel for Zhe 
Times to be a fact is that he has not 
advised the Government to take any 
such course. Then, speaking not of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General, but 
of the counsel for Zhe Zimes, this I will 
undertake to say, that a more extra- 
ordinary and, in my opinion, a more 
unjustifiable course was never taken by 
a person placed in his position. I have 
always understood that it was a tradition 
of the Bar that the counsel, whatever 
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instructions he might receive, would not, 
unless it were necessary for the interests 
of his client in that particular case, open 
evidence against persons who were not, 
and could not be, present to defend them- 
selves, which he did not think it neces- 
sary upon the issue before the Court to 
prove; and that he would not endeavour 
indirectly to damage the character of 
wy who were necessarily absent, 

y statements which they were unable 
to refute. But the counsel for Zhe 
Times expended a day and a- half 
in making statements which he said 
had no relation to the plaintiff in the 
case, and which were calculated to 
injure and damnify the character of other 
men whom he knew could not come there 
to justify and defend themselves. To 
show that that was the case, he pledged 
himself to prove all the statements he 
had made to the Court, and when he 
came to the end of his speech on the 
third day he actually entreated the 
Court not to allow the issues to be gone 
into which he himself had spent a day 
and a-half in expounding, and to pre- 
vent evidence being given to disprove 
the statements he had made. These 
things go to show that the trial was not 
an ordinary trial, and confined to cer- 
tain persons, but that it was a political 

rosecution. It is most unjustifiable in 
itself to force on the publie mind other 
issues than those whicha Judge anda jury 
would have to try. But that attempt 
explains a great deal that we see in this 
Bill. It seems to have been framed in 
the same spirit of endeavour to confuse 
the issues as was shown by the counsel 
for The Times when he brought before 
the Court matters that the jury were 
not impanelled to try. We do not wish 
by a side wind to damage the characters 
of men in a manner against which they 
have no defence; and against such a 
course, whether it be taken in the High 
Court of Justice, or in the High Court 
of Parliament, I enter my solemn and 
indignant protest. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary said we had 
demanded that the Government should 
pick out of the allegations of Zhe Times 
the sum and substance of the charges it 
made. We have asked nothing of the 
kind. Regarding the Government as I 
do as the main promoters of these pro- 
seeutions, { would not trust them to do 
anything of the kind. I tell them 
honestly I think they are the last people 
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in the world to be trusted to do anything 
of that sort. What we have asked is 
that the charges should be defined, and 
that they should be specified. ‘That 
may be done in different ways. The 
hon. Member for Cork may state the 
charges he considers to have been 
brought against him, and which he 
wishes to refute; or Zhe Times may 
state charges which it is prepared to 
support or to prove. You say that this 
tribunal are not to be bound by technical 
rules. Is it a technical rule that a man 
should know whether he is charged, and 
what he is charged with? Why, that 
is the fundamental essence, and the first 
conception of justice; and to have the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary and the Law Officers of the Crown 
disparaging that which is the first prin- 
ciple of justice, and denouncing it as a 
technical rule, is one of the most sbock- 
ing things I have witnessed in this 
House. Nothing would shock you; for 
we know very well that you are racing 
for blood. What we protest against 
is that any man, even an Irish Member, 
should be called upon to plead to a sort 
of hotchpotch, miscellaneous slander. 
That is not judicial inquiry. You may 
as well call upon all the members of a 
particular society to go before a tribunal 
and prove that they are not disreputable 
people. Thatis really the framework 
and conception of this Bill. It is not 
merely—and I do not think thie has 
been observed upon in the debate—that 
you have not defined the subject of in- 
quiry. The Bill first speaks of the 
charges and allegations made against 
certain Members of Parliament and 
other persons in the recent action, and 
that, apparently, is the limitation of the 
Bill; but when you come to the 3rd 
clause you go far beyond that— 

‘* The persons implicated in the said charges 
and allegations, the parties to the said action, 
and any person authorized by the Commis- 
sioners may appear at the inquiry.” 

The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary says that, in an ordinary crimi- 
nal case, it is all very well to be governed 
by these technical rules of evidence and 
technical pleadings, and that is because 
punishment is to be inflicted. Is there 
no punishment to be inflicted here? Is 
it the view of the right hon. Gentleman 
that in some poaching case where men 
may get a month’s imprisonment the 

nical rules of justice are to be ob- 
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served, but in a case in which the result 
may be—I will not say the object is— 
to blast the reputation of a nation and 
its leaders, the rules of justice are not 
to be applied? I confess that a more 
unworthy sentiment I never heard 
uttered by a man occupying such a posi- 
tion. The distinction you make is that 
in some petty case of larceny or misde- 
meanour, you are to be governed by the 
laws of evidence, and that you must 
investigate technical issues, because 
punishment is to be inflicted ; but that, 
in a case like this, in which you strike 
at the public character and private life 
of every man involved, you are ab- 
solved from considerations of that kind, 
and that you may take any amount 
of hearsay evidence and go into a 
muddle in which you hope to blacken 
and destroy the characters of your oppo- 
nents. Pleading in Oourt is not a 
technicality at all—it is of the essence 
of justice that you should make it clear 
to the Judge and the jury, to the man 
concerned and his fellows, what he has 
been charged with, what is the evidence 
produced upon that charge, how he has 
met it, and what is the conclusion that 
has been arrived at. To take any other 
course is not a judicial proceeding at 
all; it is a mere political artifice resorted 
to for the purpose of besmirching and 
throwing mud at political opponents. 
This is what the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General calls the unprecedented 
generosity of the Government. Gene- 
rosity! Men are to beattacked and not 
know with what they are charged, and 
they are not to be protected by the 
ordinary laws of evidence which are 
applicable to the meanest criminal. The 
challenge of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for South Hackney upon 
this point really searched into the depths 
of the mind of the Government. If 
they come forward now and tell us that 
this is to be a judicial proceeding, con- 
ducted according to judicial principles, 
of course one of the gravest objections 
to the form of the inquiry will be re- 
moved ; but if that is not done then the 
. Government are seeking to hoodwiok 
the mind of the public and to induce 
them to believe that this is a judicial in- 
quiry because you put Judges upon it, 
while at the same time they are de- 
riving it of the essential qualities that 
long to a judicialinquiry. Reference 
has been made to the Sheffield and the 
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Metropolitan Board Commissions as pre- 
eedents, but they have nothing what- 
ever to do with this case, because in 
those cases there were no allegations 
against individuals and there had been 
no demand by individuals for inquiry 
and redress. What isthe use of saying 
that with unprecedented generosity you 
have offered men who have been per- 
sonally libelled a form of inquiry which 
gives them no personal redress, and 
citing as precedents cases in which there 
was no personal attack? Fairness and 
justice seem to me to demand that 
which I understand to be demanded by 
the hon. Members for Oldham and Bed- 
ford, and in a modified degree by the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham, and it is that the grounds of the 
proceedings are to be stated and the 
charges are to be specified. You may 
have it done in this way. The hon. 
Member for Cork may state the libels 
of which he complains, undertaking to 
refute them. You may say that pos- 
sibly he may not traverse important 
parts of the imputations. So much the 
worse for him, because in that case they 
would be taken to have gone by default, 
and he would endure the consequences 
of that. An alternative would be for 
the accuser to state the charges as if he 
were a prosecutor, to state the issues he 
desires to raise and to prove. Or there 
is a third course, which is, to let the 
Court assign the charges and let them 
be dealt with on judicial principles. If 
instead of a hocus-pocus of a speech by 
the counsel for Zhe Times you have a 
definite statement of charges upon which 
iseues may be raised and dealt with on 
judicial principles, the persons impli- 
cated would know what charges they 
had to meet and how to meet them. It 
seems to me to be quite clear from the 
speeches made that that is not what the 
Government intend ; it is uot what they 
offer. They have put inthe background 
the main charges; they have told us 
that the charges against the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork and his friends are second- 
ary matters, and that the main matter 
is an attack upon the Land League first 
and the National League afterwards. It 
is not denied that they have been advised 
by the counsel for Zhe Zimes, and that 
the Leader of the House has had a per- 
sonal interview with the proprietor of 
The Times—a charge which I repeat 
again, and ask him whether he is pre- 
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pared to deny it. They talk of unpre- 
cedented generosity to the Member for 
Cork and his Friends while the issues 
have been settled by the counsel for Zhe 
Times and after consultation with the 
proprietor of Zhe Times. Do you expect 
the House and the country to agree that 
this is fair play? We have been told 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary that the main and principal 
and first subject of inquiry is the con- 
duct of the Land League and of the Na- 
tional League. Why? Does not the 
House see that as far as the Government 
can manage it—and, as I understand an 
answer that has been given, the counsel 
for The Times is again to be the hon. 
and learned Attorney General— this 
Commission is to be worked as a sub- 
sidiary adjunct to the Crimes Act? Is 
it not perfectly plain that in attacking 
the National League you may bring 
men up before this Commission in order 
that you may get at your political adver- 
saries and at the same time make use of 
this special Commission for the purpose 
of putting down the National League ? 
That is the reason why we are so sus- 
picious of these vague issues. You talk 
a great deal about Parnellism and 
Crime just as you talked a great deal 
about crime in Ireland, but when you 
came to deal with crime, we found that 
you meant a very different thing from 
what the rest of the world understood 
by that word. And this Commissicn is 
not constituted to deal with crime, but 
its first object is to wage war upon the 
National League. Therefore I say that 
you are disappointing the expectations 
which you held out, and which have 
been entertained in the country, that 
this was to be a fair inquiry into the 
issues raised in the libels in Zhe Times 
against the hon. Member for Cork and 
other Nationalist Members. This Bill 
has been conceived in a spirit of general 
political prosecution, and I protest 
against such a proceeding for many 
reasons. After what the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) has 
said, I feel bound to repeat here what I 
have stated elsewhere. I believe there 
were no two persons with better means 
of knowledge of the transactions of that 
period than those possessed by Lord 
Spencer aud myself, and I may say that 
in all the anxious investigations of that 
terrible period we never discovered any 
evidence connecting the hon. Member 
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for Cork or the Irish Representatives 
with complicity with crime or with its 
perpetration. We object, I say, to the 
present form of the Bill, and we shall 
endeavour to amend it in Committee 
upon the principles laid down by the 
hon. Member for Oldham and the hon. 
Member for Bedford, and, more or less, 
by the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham. According to the Bill as 
it stands, this will not be a judicial in- 
quiry, and, as explained by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary and 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General, 
the inquiry will violate every principle 
which should govern it. You have re- 
fused to state who are the men to be 
charged, and to state the charge they 
are to meet; and as long as the Bill 
continues in its present form it will re- 
main founded upon principles funda- 
mentally unfair, which are not calculated 
to F ig oy but rather to defeat and 
baffle the ends of justice. 

Tue SOLIOITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. J. P. B. Roserrson) 
(Bute): The right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
William Harcourt) has almost trans- 
cended his own transcendant powers of 
accusation in the charges which he has 
made to-day in his speech. He has not 
only accused his own Profession of 
senetes which would certainly have 

isgraced a Profession of less prestige, 
but he has ventured to accuse the Judges 
of the land of being about to lend 
themselves to a partizan investigation 
for the Fase sa of defeating opponents 
of the Government. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman adhere, in his calmer 
moments, to a statement of that kind, 
for no other meaning can be assigned to 
the words by which he described the 
Commission as machinery for Party 
purposes. Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man really believe that three of the 
Judges of the land would lend them- 
selves to such a disgraceful enterprise ? 
And if he does not personally believe 
that, what right had he to say what he 
has said to-night? It is unprecedented 
for one who has held such high Office 
as he has, to predict that an inquiry such 
as is proposed will be used for base 
political purposes with the consent and 
assistance of the Judges. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman has spoken of 
some of us as ‘‘racing for blood.” His 
ambition in rhetoric, as well as in 
political matters, seems to be to exagge- 
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rate and outstrip hon. Members sitting 
below the Gangway on his side of the 
House. We were told the other night 
that we on this side were butchers. 
Now the right hon. Gentleman improves 
upon that, and talks of us as “‘racing 
for blood!’ It is but little to say that 
the right hon. Gentleman has travestied 
the purposes and effect of this Bill. 
He has said, among other things, that 
its effect would be to establish a roving 
inquiry into the politics of Ireland. 
Has he, I should like to know, con- 
sidered what are the accusations which 
the Commission will have to inquire 
into? This is what the Lord Ohief 
Justice said the other day— 


“They are accused frankly and plainly of 
abominable crime, not so much perhaps of 
having been guilty by their own hands, but 
of having lent themselves to a system which 
must necessarily be accompanied with crime, 
and of having personal knowledge of many of 
the crimes which did accompany it.”’ 


That is a compendium of the accusations 
which are coming before this Oom- 
mission. 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: You 
have not defined them. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
Lord Chief Justice has done so. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Will 
the hon. and learned Member undertake 
that that shall be the issue? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
right hon. Gentleman will see the point. 
The Lord Chief Justice is describing the 
very question which is to be submitted 
to this Commission, and he describes it 
as a frank and plain accusation of 
participation in asystem which must be 
accompanied by crime. It is prepos- 
terous to say that the gravamen of the 
charge made by Zhe Times is not a 
distinct and unambiguous accusation of 
complicity in crimes. But the right 
hon. Gentleman has, to a large extent, 
misapprehended or misstated the nature 
of the acousations brought in these 
articles. The Government do not profess 
to formulate the charges, for they have 
been made, and it is not for them to put 
* a gloss uponthem. It is only the right 
hon. Member for Derby who thinks 
that it should be either Zhe Times or the 
hon. Member for Cork who should 
declare what the charges are. [Sir 
William Harcourt: Or a Oourt.]} 
Well, then, will the right hon. Gentle- 
man object to the Oourt following the 
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dictum of the Lord Chief Justice of 
England? The right hon. Gentleman 
has made a complaint which certainly 
struck me as being a most flagrant 
inconsistency. He is exceedingly 
anxious lest this Oommission should 
adopt methods which are not judicial. 
Might I ask upon what ground does 
that suspicion rest? Does it mean 
that the Commissioners are not to be 
entitled to follow up clues which are 
disclosed in the course of the proceed- 
ings, or to initiate inquiries into matters 
which fall within the plain scope of the 
investigation? Why, the whole object 
of a Oommission of this kind is to 
ascertain the truth by the direct action 
of the Judges. Now, I want to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman has 
any doubt as to the justice and propriety 
of an investigation by the Commission 
into the general charges which have 
been made against the Land League? 
May I recall to his recollection what was 
said by a high authority about the Land 
League in former days ?—‘‘ To-morrow 
the civilized world will pronounce 
judgment ”—On what ? —“ On this vile 
conspiracy.” The Land League is an 
association which depends upon the 
support of the Fenian conspiracy. 
Why is the right hon. Gentleman so 
anxious now that there should be all 
this reserve and tenderness in abstain- 
ing from investigation, which is not 
promoted by individual interest? Is it 
that he thinks it undesirable that there 
should at last be a full ascertainment of 
matters which have often been made 
the subject of accusation, and some- 
times, perhaps, of random rhetoric? 
Is it desirable that there should not be 
a full inquiry now, that complete gua- 
rantees for fairness and justice can be 
established? I cannot profess to take 
very seriously the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I cannot but be 
surprised at the forgetfulness which he 
shows in the precautions which are 
suggested as to the real scope of this 
inquiry. From whichever point of view 
you like to take it, it is not an inquiry 
into the rights or wrongs of Mr. Parnell 
in a question with Zhe Times. Mr. 
Parnell, if he chose, might have sued 
The Times on that ground; but the 
accusation of Zhe Times was not against 
him as an individual, but as one of the 
prominent members and ta of an 
organization. His name is coupled 
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hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
and they are so coupled because those 
are the men of whom The Times said 
this— 

‘*They are the chief members of the first 
Home Rule Ministry in trade and traffic with 
avowed dynamiters and well-known contrivers 
of murder.” 

That is the accusation, and it is idle to 
say that the hon. Member for Oork is 
now entitled to treat that merely as a 
private or personal matter of his wrong; 
he must take his place with those who 
are accused in the sweeping condem- 
nation which the Chief Justice of En- 
gland has described as ‘‘ frankly and 
plainly made.” It has been said that it 
is not fair that the words ‘ and others” 
should stand in the Bill, because that 
introduces more vague and general 
matter for investigation. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) has never got 
rid of the idea that this inquiry is an 
entirely domestic one for the House of 
Commons, and of a purely disciplinary 
character. We completely dispute that 
view, because we regard the question as 
one of inquiring into and investigating 
matters far above the individual conduct 
or character of any Members of the 
House of Commons merely as if they 
were members of a club—it is treated 
now as affecting the State, in the interest 
which it has in clearing political asso- 
ciations from complicity with gross forms 
of crime. And may I say that the hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) gave, I 
think, a very frank illustration of the 
absolute necessity for all Parties of the 
retention of those words ‘‘and others?” 
Mr. Frank Byrne falls under “others ;” 
he is not a Member of the House of 
Commons, and the hon. Member for the 
Scotland Division proceeded, I thought, 
with capital frankness to give another 
illustration of what he considered would 
be the proper conduct and result of this 
investigation. He says that he, for his 
part, is perfectly content to make a pre- 
sent of the guilt of Mr. Byrne to the 
Oommission, and he adds—“ All I say 
is, I am innocent.”’ But then I should 
like to hear, under those circumstances, 
what Mr. Frank Byrne has got to say, 
and I do not quite see how itr. Frank 
Byrne is not entitled to have his conduct 
substantively inquired into in order that 
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stand on the same elevated 
as the hon. Member for the 
tland Division. But if Mr, Frank 
Byrne had more of the chivalry and 
less of the prudence of the movement, 
then I should suppose that the interme- 
diate course might be adopted by which 
both gentlemen would deny the other's 
innocence and assert the guilt of the 
other. What is the Commission to do 
in that case ? If the words ‘‘and others”’ 
are not retained, how should the matter 
stand? The Commission would be limited 
by the very consideration which was 
dwelt upon by the Chief Justice in the 
last trial—the high inconvenience of 
investigating substantively the guilt or 
innocence of third parties, they not 
being represented in the case. Accord- 
ingly, apart from the point of view of 
this being merely a disciplinary pro- 
ceeding, it is absolutely impossible it 
could Be successfully conducted if the 
Judge were fettered by the feeling of 
reserve which he invariably would have 
when the substantive charge in the case 
turned out to be one which was framed 
against somebody who was absent. In 
the case of the hon. Member for the 
Scotland Division, and I take his 
case not ad invidiam, but merely be- 
cause it was mentioned, the media 
which determine his guilt or inno- 
cence are, first of all, the guilt or 
innocence of Mr. Byrne, and then the 
relation between the two men. The 
uilt or innocence of Mr. Byrne is the 
rst step in that inquiry, and I would 
protest in the interest of justice against 
such an inquiry being condueted at the 
peril of the reputation and even the life 
of a third party if we are merely to con- 
centrate our attention on the comforts of 
Members of the House of Commons. 
The right hon. Gentleman wanted to 
know about the evidence. I presume 
that a Commission constituted, as this is, 
of the highest legal ability and ex- 
perience, would make it very safe that 
no conclusion is come to which rests on 
other than indisputable evidence. In 
all this I suppose I am dragging down 
the debate to that trough of degradation 
from which the right hon. Gentleman 
was glad to see it raised. But did the 
debate survive the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own speech, or am I the first to 
have it down to a lower level 
than that from which it was raised by 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
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mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain)? A 
heavy responsibility rests upon anyone 
who on the threshold of the inquiry at- 
tempts to diminish the authority of the 
Commission or lower it in public esteem. 
With regard to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s animadversions on the conduct of 
the Attorney General, is there a lawyer 
in the House who responds to that ac- 
cusation? Remember what was the 
ition of my hon. and learned Friend 

in that case. He, for The Times, it is 
true, disputed that Mr. O’Donnell was 
the object of attack in those articles ; 
but that was a matter upon which he 
necessarily had to anticipate that the 
Court or the jury might go against him. 
Mr. 0’ Donnell appreciated and appraised 
much more highly his own political im- 
ortance; but, looking at the facts as 
rought out in those articles, I am bound 
to say that I think that his case was not 
so contemptible on the question of as- 
sociation of the character which was de- 
nounced. What I venture to ask my 
brethren of the Legal Profession is this 
—could any counsel, with a due sense of 
the safety of his client, be supposed to 
disclose his whole case in opening to the 
jury? Was it possible to state every- 
thing upon what was comparatively 
narrow ground, and not to present in 
its length and breadth what the Chief 
Justice said in the end are fair and 
frank charges, to whomsoever they may 
apply? One word as regards the pro- 
bable result of this inquiry. I cannot 
understand the hesitation which seems 
to paralyze the action of hon. Gentle- 
man on the other side. If they consider 
what the result will be—of the acquittal 
which they pronounce to be so certain— 
it will restore to them not merely the 
respect of good men, but it will restore 
what always goes along with it, the 
hatred of bad men. It will deprive 
them of what I am sure they must feel 
now to be a kind of praise which is far 
more injurious than the foulest libel. It 
will show to the people in America who 
who are concerned in the dynamite 
_ doings that they have been mistaken, 
and that the world has been mistaken, 
in supposing that the two wings of the 
Party afforded to each a licence; the 
men of murder affording a licence for 
fine speech to the men in Parliament, 
and the men in Parliament affording a 
licence to them to trade in dynamite. 
That surely is a result which, in virtue 
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of acquittal being certain, ought to be 
welcome, and coupled with that there 
will be another relief, which I am sure 
will also be most welcome; they will no 
longer be trammelled by the receipt of 
money to which their virtues disentitle 
them. I read the speech which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle - upon- Tyne (Mr. John ager 
made at Morpeth the other day, and 
was surprised at the inadequacy of the 
arguments by which he supported the 
paltry opposition which has, in the end, 
been offered to this Bill. I was not sur- 
prised that at the last he began to 
“babble of green fields.” I was not 
surprised that he professed he would 
far rather have been out of what he felt 
even then to be a very bad business. 
But I am a student of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s writings, and I would con- 
gratulate him on having now an oppor- 
tunity of eeasing from what he described 
in one of his writings, regarding a poli- 
tical character in the last century of far 
less fair fame than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman— 

‘Tt would have saved him and his colleagues 
from the invariable habit of leaving violence 
and iniquity unrebuked, of conciliating the 
practitioners of violence and iniquity, and of 
contenting themselves with the inward hope of 
turning the world into a right course by fine 
words.”” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
It is somewhat remarkable that the ad- 
vocates of the Government in this debate 
have all been concerned as counsel for 
the defendant in libel actions; and while 
we have the hon. and learned Attorney 
General (Sir Richard Webster), on the 
one hand, acting as counsel for Zhe Times, 
and then coming down to this House 
to show the other side of his nature, as 
if possessing some intellectual bulkhead 
which enabled him to distinguish be- 
tween the counsel for Zhe Zimes and 
the Attorney General of the Govern- 
ment, and while we have him acting as 
drawer and drafter of this Bill, we have 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Scotland (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson), 
who is so fully assured of our connection 
with dynamite and dynamitards, whom 
we find to have been the leading counsel 
for The Glasgow Herald in an action for 
libel which that journal admittedly made 
against my hon. Friend (Mr. William 
O’Brien) the Member for North-East 
Cork. The Herald charged him with 
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having, at Birmingham, regretted that 
something interfered to prevent another 
victory in the Phenix Park being had 
over the right hon. Gentleman the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary for Ireland. But 
that case is different from the one before 
the House—first, because there is the 
distinct and definite charge that he, 
in his speech at Birmingham, had said 
that he regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman could not have been muti- 
lated in the Phoenix Park. Second, for 
the additional good reason, that you 
have a verdict by the majority in Scot- 
land. The hon. Member for North- 
East Cork had, therefore, some chance of 
obtaining a verdict. Perhaps, after the 
interposition of the second counsel for 
the second libellous journal we may 
trust that the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) will not expect that this debate 
will be closed at the dinner hour. I 
would propose to remind him that con- 
siderable amplitude has been given to 
the debate by the remarkable sugges- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain), with which I shall deal 
by-and-bye. But may I venture, first of 
all, to refer to the frank, off-hand manner 
in which the right hon. Gentleman said 
if he were attacked, he would seek an 
English jury, and if he could not get an 
English jury he would seek a Scotch 
jury, and if he was denied both an Eng- 
lish and a Scotch jury, he would take as 
a pis aller an Irish one. Well, Sir, being 
sometimes a student of legal lore, I ven- 
ture to believe that in the text book on 
the Law of Libels there is to be found a 
leading case known as ‘‘ Chamberlain ». 
Marriott.” That case, which anybody 
can refer to who chooses to send down to 
the Law Library of the House of Lords, 
lays down a most important proposition. 
They will also find that the defendant in 
this matter is no less a person than the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Judge Advocate General of England, 
and that the plaintiff, strange to say, is 
no less a person than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham. But what became of the action ? 
Why did not it goon? What happened 
it? Is the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham still in the flesh? I think 
so. Is the Judge Advocate General alive ? 
There can be no doubt about that either; 
for he went to Egypt the other day, and 
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like the rest of the immaculate Gentle- 
men of the Treasury Bench, who do 
everything for nothing, pocketed large 
sums of money for doing work in aid of 
that other immaculate gentleman, the 
Khedive of Egypt. Why did not the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham proceed with his action? The 
reason is plain. What were the accu- 
sations made against the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham? That 
he crushed his own rivals in the 
screw trade. That he made “ corners” 
against them for the purpose of ruining 
them. That this right hon. Gentleman, 
who is in the habit of wearing choice 
orchids in his buttonhole one day, and 
the next day writing cheques for large 
amounts, crushed his trade rivals, and 
used his position as the head of the 
Birmingham Caucus to become, as it is 
now the fashion to style the proceeding, 
a sweater in thescrew trade. Whereisthe 
Party now? Where is the libel action 
now? Why did the action of the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham, the 
right hon. Gentleman who was so eager 
to get an English or a Scotch or an Irish 
jury, why did his libel action vanish 
into thin air? I think I remember 
another action, in which he himself and 
many of his numerous brothers and 
brothers-in-law were concerned, before 
he became the curled darling of Dukes 
and Duchesses, when his brother was 
refused admission to the Reform Olub, 
when he was blackballed, and when an 
action was threatened against the gen- 
tleman who blackballed him. Some- 
how, Mr. Speaker, it never came off. 
For such Gentlemen to get up and tell 
us—who have not only personal but 
national and international questions to 
consider—for the right hon. Gentleman 
to taunt us with our reserve in facing a 
British jury, seems to me a little too fine. 
I will now tell the House very plainly 
my opinions. An English jury is now 
cracked up to us as the height of every- 
thing that is admirable. Then why was 
it that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham and the 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale 
and his Friends, who now recommend 
to us an English jury—how was it that 
when Her Majesty’s Government last 
year, in the Coercion Act, proposed to 
refer Irish trials to the Old Bailey; how 
was it that, under the pressure of the 
Liberal Unionists, that clause was struck 
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out? Was not the reason quite plain ? 
It was rightly said, because we will not 
—— the question of national preju- 

ices to stand in the way of justice be- 
tween Englishmen and Irishmen, and 
in the way of a fair trial. It is said 
that a Committee of this House would 
not be a fair tribunal, and that jury- 
men are purged by some curious pro- 
cess, and that they shake off their bitter 
passions when they pass the sacred bar- 
rier of the jury box. They would not 
trust 12 Members of that House; but 
they would commit to 12 Cockney shop- 
keepers the trial of this most important 
issue. What is there different in the 
nature of Englishmen, whether they be 
Members of Parliament or non-Members 
of Parliament? Surely, if you want a 
special jury, is not this House the best 
special jury? We are told that the 
London shopkeepers are unprejudiced. 
Who says so? If you are to say to us 
that they are unprejudiced, it does not 
lie in your mouth to say that this House 
is more unprejudiced; and if we are 
willing to take a Select Committee of a 
majority of our enemies upon it, surely 
we who are to run the risks are the 
proper persons to decide whether we 
should run those risks or not. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham said, and the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Scotland 
also touched upon the point, and said, 
the Government refuse to strike out 
“ other persons” from the Bill, because 
it may be that at some place a point of 
detail may he discovered between the 
crimes of uther persons and the crimes 
of Members of Parlian:ent. What would 
prevent you inquiring into that if “other 
ersons’”’ was struck out? The fact 
that X and Y are named in the Bill, 
though no one is brought into approval 
with the crimes of X and Y, that will 
not stop you from inquiring intw their 
crimes under this Bill. The hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Scotland 
said by a sort of innuendo—when we 
are asked to believe that the Govern- 
ment are so entirely anxious for fair 
play in this matter—he says we are also 
anxious to give Frank Byrne an oppor- 
tunity of proving, if he got the chance, 
in addition to proving his own innocence, 
he would prove the guilt of other per- 
sons. May I ask under the Bill how 
we are going to get at Mr. Frank 

yrne? You will have your Commis- 
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sion, and I just fancy your Commission 
sitting in the Bowery at New York with 
respect to the conduct of Mr. Frank 
Byrne, and you will have the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Scotland, the leading counsel for 
The Glasgow Herald, going over to New 
York for nothing—the Members of the 
Government do everything for nothing 
—going out to New York and asking 
Mr. Frank Byrne to walk into his par- 
lour. I cannot imagine a greater ab- 
surdity than the supposition that men 
in America, who do not care a farthing 
about your Commission, are going to 
tell you that they have committed crime, 
and that they will do so in order to get 
what to them would be worthless, a 
certificate from three London Judges. 
That is one of the most extraordinary 
and childish things I ever heard of. 
We are asked now to treat this Bill as 
a serious measure. I am anxious to 
treat it as a serious measure. We are 
told by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham that the 
first thing to be got at is the truth. 
When the hon. and learned Attorney 
General for England had the oppor- 
tunity of proving the truth in ‘‘O’ Donnell 
v. Walter,” why did not he seize upon 
it? The Home Secretary said last night, 
and certainly if he used the words in 
the sense I attribute to them, they seem 
to have been conceived in the spirit of 
the Dungarvan days. That is, that they 
are words that, on future occasions, it 
would be possible to make upon them a 
different interpretation. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, and I noted his words, 
‘these statements ’’—meaning the state- 
ments of the Attorney General at the 
trial— 

‘*These statements were repeated in the 
most solemn manner with the offer of proving 
the truth of the allegations.” 

Where was the offer of proving the 
truth of the allegations made by his 
confederate beside him? When the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had the 
opportunity, what did hedo? Of all the 
forensic indiscretions of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman—I should be out of 
Order if I referred to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s conduct as acts of 
indecency—therefore, I say of all the 
acts of indiscretion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, his late action is 
the worst. Of course, he acted without 
pay—disdaining the vulgar lucre of The 
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Times, scratching out with his pen the 
very large number of noughts that fol- 
lowed the first figure in the amount and 
tearing up the cheque, and for two days, 
first thundering with his carronade and 
then his big gun, at one time charged 
with the bullets of Patrick Ford and 
another with the dynamite of Dr. 
Gallagher. After 18 hours—‘‘ Oh, lame 
and impotent conclusion !’’—he appealed 
to the Judge, saying—‘‘ Does your Lord- 
ship think we need go into our case?” 
Mr. Speaker, I am a very poor man. I 
have never probably earned as many 
guineas in my life as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has in Zhe Times case. 
But if I were instructed to make a series 
of the most abominable charges—in- 
cluding murder, hypocrisy, villany, 
assassination—every combination that a 
man could cram into 18 hours of decla- 
mation—and then, at the conclusion of 
my oratory, I had to ask the Judge, 
“ Need I go into my case,” all I can say 
is, I would tear the stuff gown off my 
back before I would doit. And then what 
does he do? Reference has been made 
to Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General, having 
acted his part as Mr. Hyde in the Royal 
Courts of Justice, came down to the 
House of Commons as Dr. Jekyll, and 
with a sanctimonious smile of primitive 
virtue began to draft the Bill, from 
which, however, he had the modesty to 
exclude his name. And we are asked 
to believe in the dona fides, and the good 
faith, nay, the generosity, forsooth, of 
Gentlemen capable of tactics of this 
kind. Weare asked to believe them 
when they assume a virtue which we 
know they have not. I can only say 
this—men are charged with complicity 
with assassination and crime of all sorts; 
but if those men so charged by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had committed 
the crimes, I believe they did not do it 
for pay, not for cash—they did it in the 
mistaken notion that they were serving 
a political cause. I deplore and con- 
demn that mistake; but what am I to 
think of the men who would do what I 
have described, and would do it for the 
sake of a few guineas? I can only say, 
Sir, if where Frank Byrne now resides 
in that free and great Republic, we were 
to empannel a jury of American citizens, 
impartial as between man and man, 
knowing nothing of the prejudice of 
either country, and if they were asked 
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which they would prefer to be-—the man 
who makes a series of charges of murder, 
blasting the character and reputation of 
80 or 90 men, occupying at least in their 
own little country positions of some im- 
portance, if they were asked whether 
they would rather be that man, or the 
man who mistakingly committed mur- 
ders for a good purpose such as Mazzini 
approved, I believe the American jury 
would prefer the cause and the actions 
of Frank Byrne than those of the Attor- 
ney General. Why does not the hon. 
and learned Gentleman speak ? Why is 
he glued to that seat? Why is the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House so anxious that the debate should 
close? What about the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s duty to Her Majesty? I 
presume, on taking Office, he took the 
oath to disclose all treasons, crimes, and 
murders, and with all this weight of 
testimony, why does he not produce the 
testimony of our guilt and hunt us from 
public life? What is restraining him ? 
His restraint is his position as Attorney 
General, which is worth £8,000 a-year ; 
but what would be the worth to the 
nation if he were to resign his office 
as Attorney General, if he were to take 
his old position below the Gangway, and 
then being free from official embarrass- 
ments, and shaking of the clogs of filthy 
lucre, he were to earn a national testi- 
monial from the British Empire by 
saving its fair bosom from the foul 
charges that lie upon it, owing to the 

resence in this House of 86 assassins ? 

can only say to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that preceding Attorney 
Generals have not done as he has done, 
and succeeding Attorney Generals, I 
believe, will not do so. For myself, I 
said last year, on this debate, that were 
it not that we have appealed for jus- 
tice to the English people on our own 
character and our own position, we 
would not care a pin about the attacks 
of The Times. Sir, we dwell amongst our 
own people. We know what our peo- 
ple think, and we do not live in the 
region and atmosphere of Old Bailey in 
London. We live amongst the Irish 
people, and the attacks of a London 
journal, when our consciences are free, 
have no effect on us or our positions. 
We know what our own people say of 
us, and as to what Zhe Times says of us 
we do not care a snap of our fingers. 
It is only because we believe it might 
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have the effect of prejudicing voters in 
this country, and only on that account, 
that we feel it touches us, and that we 
deem it necessary to ask for some vindi- 
cation. What is the vindication offered 
tous? We are offered a Oommission 
of three Judges. I do not know any- 
thing about those three Judges; bnt I 
will say this—that the three Judges 
should have their work cut out for them 
here in the Bill. And I think I detect 
the hand of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
in this portion— 

‘““The Commissivners,” says Mr. Hyde, 
‘* shall inquire into and report upon the charges 
and allegations made against certain Members 
of Parliament ” 

—not into the charges and allegations of 
crime, but complicity with crime. It 
is said of me that I myself have been 
at the Chicago Convention. Well, I 
went out to Chicago, and there I met 
Patrick Ford. Very well, is that a crime? 
I did attend the Chicago Convention, 
and I shall be able to give the Commis- 
sion some lovely tales about it. I will 
tell them one thing about the Chicago 
Convention and Patrick Ford, which 
will show exactly the amount of com- 
plicity between us and the so-called 
dynamiters that we are supposed to be 
receiving money from, in the words of 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Scotland. What happened at the 
Chicago Convention—a Convention one 
of the greatest that ever was held of the 
Irish race, numbering 1,000 delegates 
from all parts of America, where hon. 
Members opposite might naturally sup- 
pose that Patrick Ford and Zhe Irish 
World would be received with an 
“‘ Hurroo!” and that everything about 
Patrick Ford would be regarded, so to 
speak, as almost gospel ? One mistaken 
and misguided individual got up at the 
close of the proceedings to propose a 
vote of thanks to Zhe Jrish World, and 
will it be believed that, out of 1,000 
delegates, he could not find a single 
seconder. The motion was howled down 
with execration. I was also with Pa- 
trick Ford on a Committee of Resolu- 
tions. Patrick Ford was not on the 
committee ; but there was some question 
about a resolution approving of ‘‘ no 
rent,” and the curious thing was that 
these extreme gentlemen would not ap- 
prove of “no rent,” and someone 
brought in Patrick Ford, who hastened 
into the committee on resolutions, where 
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he had no business; and I will never 
forget the look of hatred on the face of 
a gentleman, one of the prominent mem- 
bers of the meeting. That gentleman, 
an honest Federal officer in Baltimore, 
Colonel Tivohill, called for Patrick 
Ford’s instant expulsion from the Com- 
mittee, and the man had instantly to 
leave. That, then, is one of the gen- 
tlemen we have been plotting with— 
the dynamiters, &c. Patrick Ford, I 
believe, so far as he is personally con- 
cerned, is as honest a man as the hon. 
and learned Attorney General ; indeed, 
from my experience, I should rather 
say more so, Sensase what Patrick Ford 
has done, if he has done anything to 
bring himself within the reach of the 
law, he has not done it in the way of 
trade. He has not attacked the English 
people in the way of trade, and then 
advised the English people as to how 
they can escape from these attacks, 
which were really not meant; but I say, 
as Iam charged here—and I heard it 
last night for the first time from the 
hon. and learned Attorney General— 
with being in trade and trafficking with 
these men in America for the purposes 
of murder—let them search out in every 
place I went to in America, and I spoke 
for three or four months—the hardest 
task I ever went through in my life— 
having visited 60 or 70 cities, and I defy 
them to put their hands on one word— 
even one word—or statement of mine in 
those wild American cities, as you call 
them, which I would not repeat, and 
repeat gladly, in this House. 

Cotonen. SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): Would the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman say what year? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Certainly, Sir. 
I went there in October, 1881, and I 
came back about March, 1882. But the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman will get it 
all in Scotland Yard. We had our eyes 
open when we were in America. I was 
going to say, let some definite charges 
be made. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
says ‘“‘no,” because in Broadhead’s case 
there were offences proved of which no- 
body had suspected him before, mean- 
ing thereby—‘' I sat with the Member 
for Cork for a long time, and I was very 
intimate with him, and I made the Kil- 
mainham Treaty with him, and I never 
suspected him; but make a fishing in- 
quiry, as in Broadhead’s, and who 
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Irish Bluebeard will not be found to 
have plunged ?”” What I say is this— 
Are we going into a fishing inquiry ? 
What I understand is that we should 
meet certain definite charges which are 
to be made, but I decline to submit to a 
fishing inquiry. I am not going to be 
brought before a Commission where I 
might be asked—‘‘And so you were 
born in 1855 ?”—“ Yes.”” “ Very well; 
what did you do next?” I answer, ‘I 
don’t know.” The Judge says—‘‘ You 
cannot explain yourself?” and there- 
upon counsel for Zhe Times is to make 
an allegation against me, beeause I 
forgot exactly. What I say that we are 
entitled to is this—You should formu- 
late the charge against us, and not pro- 
ceed on a fishing expedition such as that 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham went to Washington upon. 
We do not want these three Judges to 
be three Cod Commissioners to take evi- 
dence at Washington. We want them 
to put their finger on a particular 
charge, and then ask us to reply ‘‘ yea” 
or “nay,” or what we had to say in 
reference to the matter. I was about to 
refer to the three Judges—one of them 
we know is Justice Hannen, the Judge 
of the Divorce Court, though in what 
particular the functions at the Divorce 
Court have fitted him for trying this 
particular case I do not know. The 
second Judge is Mr. Justice A. L. Smith. 
Why he has been appointed I also do not 
know, unless it is as a delicate compli- 
ment to his namesake, the First Lord 
of the Treasury, and in order to appeal 
to the widest section of the English de- 
mocracy, I am unable to state; but I 
hope Mr. Justice Smith, when I come 
before him, will not on account of these 
observations deny mo a certificate of 
innocence. The other Judge is Mr. 
Justice Day. I sent for a copy of The 
Times, but, unfortunately, it is against 
the Rule of the House—which, like 
many other Rules, seems to me to be a 
i absurdity—I am not allowed to 

ave it brought in. But if anyone will 
turn to the columns of Zhe Times they 
will see how Judge Day acted at the 
Belfast Commission. I am not now 
attacking Judge Day, for it would be 
dangerous to attack a Judge from whom 
you hope to get a certificate of inno- 
cence. Judge Day was appointed on 
that Commission, said Zhe Times, this 
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morning, falsely, by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley). He was 
not. The fact was that the appointment 
was not made until the Tories came 
into Office in 1886, and he was appointed 
by the present President of the Board 
of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
to the Belfast Commission. Now a 
serious thing occurred, and if you turn 
to The Times of the 6th October, 1886, 
you will see exactly what happened 
was this—A member of the Bar, a well- 
known and distinguished member of 
the Bar, Mr. O'Shaughnessy, who ap- 

ared on behalf of the Catholics of 

elfast, asked to be allowed the right 
of cross-examination, and Judge Day 
refused. Then Mr. Kisbey, a gentleman 
who is since not unknown to fame, ap- 
peared on behalf of Lord Enniskillen 
and the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland. 
And you will remember, as an incident 
of the present campaign in Ireland, that 
that gentleman, who appeared as coun- 
sel for the Orangemen of Ireland, has 
since been promoted to be the Judge of 
Mr. John Dillon, also asked for the 
right of cross-examination on behalf of 
the Orangemen, and he was also re- 
fused ; in fact, anything to equal what 
I would call the snub the Judge ad- 
ministered to poor Mr. Kisbey I have 
never seen. It was—‘‘ We do not want 
you.” Then Mr. Kisbey, on behalf of 
the Orangemen, and Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
for the Catholics, with the rest of the 
members of the Bar, retired in a body, 
and they passed a resolution protesting 
against the conduct of Judge Day, and 
The Times’ Dublin correspondent, the 
morning afterwards, takes up Mr, 
Kisbey and condemns Judge Day. 
Well now, Sir, is that the way we are 
going to be treated? Are we, when 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Scotland goes out to interview Mr. 
Frank Byrne, or to Zululand to inter- 
view the surviving members of the 
Carey family, who are said to be located 
there, are we to be denied the right of 
cross-examination, because the Judge 
thinks this a matter in which we must 
not interfere, as it is not in the charges ? 
I admit the Bill allows examination and 
cross-examination, but only under par- 
ticular circumstances; but that is not 
the absolute right of those who are 
charged, which we require. We claim 
that the charges shall be formulated, 
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and that there shall be some persons 
present entitled to look after our in- 
terests. We also claim from the hon. 
and learned Attorney General—for he is 
the father of the Bill—that he shall put 
in the Bill exactly charges that we have 
to answer, and, furthermore, that he 
shall give us some primd facie proof of 
those charges, before we are called upon 
to deny or answer them otherwise than 
by handing in a copy of a magnificent 
oration, which he delivered at the Old 
Bailey or at one of the Courts of Justice. 
That, Sir, 1 conclude to be our position, 
and when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham alluded 
to the question of costs of counsel, I 
think I am entitled to put in a word on 
behalf of costs of witnesses. Again, 
where is the Commission to sit? Is it 
to sit in London, and are we to have 
witnesses brought to London from the 
depths of Connemara? How would the 
First Lord of the Treasury like to be 
dragged over from Galway without a 
five pound note to pay his expenses? 
Do you expect the Maamstrasna pea- 
sants to come down from their moun- 
tains, in their wild manner, bringing 
their interpreters with them, to the 
Royal Courts of Justice, London, with- 
out allowing them a single sixpence as 
viaticum for their expenses? Why 
should the Commission sit in London? 
If it is to take cognizance of Irish 
matters, why, then, should not the 
Judges sit on the scene of their inquiry, 
and in the country which it concerns ? 
A more monstrous thing was never pro- 

osed. Itis bad enough for 80 Mem- 

ers of Parliament to be made seasick 
three or four times a month, because it 
suits your Imperial convenience to bring 
us here; but why should the penalty be 
inflicted upon the witnesses who are to 
come over to the scene of your judicial 
inquiry? In brief, these are some of 
the allegations which we have to make 
against this Commission. We say the 
fair and proper tribunal would be the 
tribunal of a Committee of this House, 
and this House alone is cognizant and 
* can take cognizance of the action of its 
Members, and it is no answer to suy to 
me—‘‘ We want to inquire into the cone 
duct of other people.” If you do, bring 
in a Bill for that purpose, occupy your 
Autumn Session with it. Occupy next 
year with it. We have asked, with re- 
ference to a specific matter, that this 
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House should deal with it, and you have 
no business to tack on to that other 
matters to suit your own purposes. The 
Commission is represented as being 
given to us out of your generosity as a 
boon. Let it beso. If that is true, it 
should be so framed as to enable us to 
answer the charges made against us. 
For you to have the framing of it, for 
your counsel and advisers to have the 
drafting of the indictment, and then to 
plead that you have been actuated from 
the earliest moment by nothing but a 
desire for our own interests, is to tell 
us something that we entirely decline 
to believe. For these reasons, I am of 
opinion that when this Bill goes into 
Committee, it will be necessary for us 
to subject it to necessary criticism, and 
to move Amendments first and foremost 
to prevent witnesses being kept here 
and detained for months without getting 
a penny for expenses; second, to pro- 
vide that every party shall have at all 
times the right to be heard, either by him- 
self or by his counsel; next, that the ex- 
penses of the investigation should be pro- 
vided for ; also, that the charges shall be 
made so that we shall not be called upon 
to plead, so to speak, until the charges 
have been at least primd facie proved. 
There was good sense, I must say, in 
one of the observations of the right lon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, when he said that he did not 
want, practically, to inquire into such 
matters as Boycotting and speeches at 
Ennis in the year 1881. That is common 
sense. If you take specific matter, it 
can be inquired into, its causes and 
origin, and that would be better done 
by a Committee of that House upon 
which a majority of hon. Members op- 
posite would have been appointed. 
From such an inquiry the Irish Mem- 
bers do not shrink. Besides, if you are 
going to make inquiries into what re- 
sults followed from these speeches, you 
might also inquire whether the blood 
spilt at Belfast flowed from the speech 
of the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill). 
You might also have to inquire whether 
fighting in Ulster was recommended in 
the speeches of the hon., gallant, and 
humorous Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson). These are mat- 
ters of speculation. The human mind 
is a speculative instrument, but it cannot, 
so to speak, define exactly with reference 
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to matters of that sort what has been the 
cause and what has been the effect ; but 
if you take specific matters they can be 
inquired into. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
says that a Commission of this House 
would have been jury as well as Judge ; 
bu_ is not your Commission composed of 
Judges as well as juries? The Com- 
missioners will be both. When all is 
over what will we have gained? The 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Scotland said we should have gained the 
good feeling of allmen. Much wecare 
for the opinion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite—much we care for 
his good opinion, or for the opinion of 
his Colleagues. Much we care, for 
instance, for the opinion of such of the 
Colleagues of the First Lord of the 
Treasury as the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Rochester (Colonel Hughes- 
Hallett). Your good opinion or your 
bad opinion does not weigh in our 
opinions a feather’s weight, but as it 
may affect the minds of the electors of 
this country. On that ground, and on 
that ground alone, if it were necessary 
to clear our characters as members of 
the first Home Rule Ministry, I have 
no objection toaninquiry. But it seems 
to me that if this is proposed in order to 
brand the first Home Rule Ministry 
as a gang of murderers, a much simpler 
way would be to insert a provision into 
the first Home Rule Bill that Charles 
Stewart Parnell, Justin M’Carthy, your 
humble servant, and the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin shall take no part in the future 
administration of Ireland. Put that in 
your Bill, and if that is your only objec- 
tion to Home Rule, I, for one, will gladly 
accept it. The Irish cause is a perma- 
nent and a living cause. If your objec- 
tion to Home Rule is that we, at a Con- 
vention, met Patrick Ford, then take 
measures in your Home Rule Bill ac- 
cordingly. 1 appeal to the English 
electorate, even if these charges were 
proved to be true, not to judge the 
sacred cause of Ireland by any such 
gauge or measure. The sacred cause of 
lreland has embalmed within it the 
principle of Nationality which English- 
men in all times and in all ages have 
worshipped, aye, and have died for. 
We, for the moment, it is true, are the 
Representatives of that cause, and shall 


perish and pass away; but there will | ( 
come those after us who, whatever hap- 
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ens to us, will carry that cause forward. 

‘o you think you can put a big grave- 
stone on the cause of Ireland by proving 
the truth of the libels in /arnellism 
and Crime?” I defy you. The spirit 
of Ireland which has risen superior to 
the million calumnies with which you 
have poisoned the ear of the world, 
rises defiant and resplendent against 
all your attacks. In the name of the Irish 
people, we, on their behalf, bid you de- 
fiance, and we tell you to do your best 
and your worst against the spirit of Irish 
Nationality. 

Mr. BALLANTINE (Coventry) said, 
he ventured to submit that the hon. and 
learned Attorney General would have 
felt it his bounden duty to advise that 
criminal proceedings should be initiated 
if there had been any evidence against 
the Irish Party. He thought that no- 
body could consider it unreasonable that 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
had declined to submit his case to a 
London jury, and, in his opinion, this 
Commission was an unsatisfactory solu- 
tion of the question, and was not more 
calculated to give the hon. Member 
justice. He (Mr. Ballantine) had not a 
word to say against the personnel of the 
Commission. There was no suggestion 
that any one of them had any political 
bias, though it might be alleged against 
the President (Sir James Hannen) that 
for the greater part of his life he had 
been engaged in repealing the union 
and in creating separations; but they, 
like a jury, would enter into the inquiry 
—whatever their intentions might be— 
having had their minds saturated for the 
last five years by the slanders of society 
and the articles in Zhe Zimes. He be- 
lieved the Commission was offered by 
the Government, not in order to clear a 
Colleague, but with a view to condemn 
and destroy the character of the hon. 
Member for Cork, and in the hope that 
it would indirectly annihilate Home 
Rule. For these reasons, therefore, he 
was convinced that neither a Commis- 
sion nor a jury would afford a satisfac- 
tory solution of the case, and that the 
only right and just solution would be a 
prosecution by the Attorney General. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD (York) said, I 
should not have joined in this debate 
but for the challenge of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Scotland 
Mr. J. P. B. Robertson). The hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Scot- 
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land threw down a challenge to any 
Member of the House who had the 
honour to belong to the Legal Profes- 
sion, to justify the comments which were 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) upon the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General (Sir Richard 
Webster), and the hon. and learned 
Attorney General knows me well enough 
to know that in what I am about to say, 
I am not actuated by any feeling other 
than by one of personal regard for him. 
He knows that I shall do nothing that 
is in contradiction of the strong = 
regard I have for him. But I should 
be a coward, and not worthy of being a 
Member of the Legal Profession, if I, 
agreeing in the main with the criticisms 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby, allowed professional and 
personal considerations to prevent me 
from taking up the challenge thrown 
down by the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Scotland. What is the 
fault that is found with the hon. and 
learned Attorney General? It is this— 
That being called upon at the conclu- 
sion of the case for the plaintiff in the 
recent trial to represent the parties 
whom he was representing, he had open 
to him, as every counsel in the discharge 
of his duty has, one of two courses, 
either to submit to the tribunal that 
there was no case for him to answer, or 
to submit such a case as he had in answer 
to the case made on behulfof the plaintiff. 
What was the course which the hon. 
and learned Attorney General advo- 
cated? In the discharge of what he 
considered his duty, he made a speech 
to the jury for some 18 hours, and at its 
conclusion made to the Judge an appeal 
which, if it had weight and force in it, 
ought to have been made at a much 
earlier stage of the speech. After com- 
menting upon the conduct of Mr. O’Don- 
nell in not going into the witness-box, 
his hon. and learned Friend said— 

“ Gentlemen, it is my duty now so to conduct 
the case that he never can be allowed to go 
into the box asa witness. The Times has not 
charged him with any complicity with crime. 
It has made no charge against him, and I ask 
his Lordship to say that it will bea most serious 
scandal to justice if, on the one hand, The 
Times should be sued in such an action without 
the means of obtaining evidence, and that, on 
the other hand, these third parties should be 
dragged into court by a man who knows that 
their innocence cannot be fairly tried in such 
an action.” 
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And before the conclusion of that speech 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
said— 

“‘T ask, my Lord, for your guidance to say 
what our position is.” 
Now, no one knew better than my hon. 
and learned Friend that if there was any 
doubt as to his position, and if he lacked 
guidance, it was at the earliest stage of 
his speech that he should have appealed 
to the Judge for that guidance. It is 
only fair to the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General—who appeared for some 
reason to be tongue-tied in this debate— 
that I should call the attention of the 
House to a portion of his speech which 
seemed to be an explanation and justifi- 
cation of the course my hon. and learned 
Friend was then pursuing. On page 
128 of the pamphlet I found my hon. 
and learned Friend saying— 

**T do not know what course, gentlemen, the 
Lord Chief Justice may take, but it was im- 
possible for me to submit any case to him until 


the case had so far been gone into and all the 
articles read.” 


Did the hon. and learned Gentleman say 
that applied to the whole of his speech ? 
What possible light could he throw on 
the case from the point of view which 
my hon. and learned Friend was endea- 
vouring to demonstrate by spending, for 
example, some hours in a disquisition 
upon the handwriting and a comparison 
of the letters’of the hon. Member for 
Cork? The hon. and learned Attorney 
General may have intended only to deal 
with such portion of his case as was 
necessary to show the scope of the 
operation of the Land League, in order 
afterwards to demonstrate that Mr. 
O'Donnell had no connection with that 
organization, but he must now realize 
that many portions of that speech, that 
many bitter accusations, and many, as 
we believe, terrible, false imputations 
were made upon men in their absence, 
when, to use his own words— 

“They had no opportunity of meeting those 
charges, and proving they were innocent, if 
innocent they were.” 

Iam sure, from what I know of my hon. 
and learned Friend, that it is only 
necessary to point out how grave those 
accusations were, and that they had no 
relation whatever to the matter he had 
to lay before the Court; for him to 
admit that, it would have been better 
had they been left alone. Probably if 
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he had again to discharge that which I 
believe was a difficult task, he would 
use his discretion in the matter. Had 
he used his discretion on the recent 
occasion I should have been spared that 
which has been no pleasant task, 
namely, to accept the challenge of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Scotland, and to 
point out in the humblest way, and with 
no intention of pointing it out with 
ceremony, where I think the hon. and 
learned Attorney General committed a 
great error of judgment. The hon. and 
learned Solicitor General (Sir Edward 
Clarke), in his speech, spoke of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway as being 
able, if the charges were false, to re- 
cover damages which would satisfy 
their cupidity, which was a most offen- 
sive term. 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE: I did not 
speak of their cupidity at all. [An hon. 
MemBer: Quote.| I said they would 
be able to recover damages sufficiently 
large to satisfy revenge or cupidity. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD: Aye, and whose 
revenge? We are playing with words. 
If my hon. and learned Friend did not 
allude to the cupidity of hon. Members, 
whose cupidity did he allude to? And 
did he mean to suggest that compensa- 
tion for men who were accused of com- 
plicity in murder was to take the form 
of pounds, shillings, and pence, which 
was to appease their cupidity. And 
let me also follow the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Scotland in some 
other observations he made. It oc- 
curred to me at the end of the debate 
last night that those who had addressed 
the House from the opposite side 
appeared to deal with the suggested 
Court of Inquiry as though they wished 
to press home the charges against hon. 
Members below the Gangway, charges 
which, apparently, from the tone and 
temper of their discourses, they im- 
plicitly sought to believe. I was glad 
when the debate was resumed to-day to 
hear from the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Lees), and also the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) suggestions 
calculated to bring the opposing par- 
ties in the House very much nearer 
together. I think we were very near 
together at the conclusion of those 
speeches; but when the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Scotland 
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rose he very soon threw all the fat he 
could command into the fire. Whether 
it was the signal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby who 
stirred up his national enthusiasm or 
not I canot say, but he proceeded to do 
that which he deprecated in the speeches 
which were made last night. He talked 
of dynamite plots and plotters; he talked 
of resources derived from persons who 
are deeply involved in terrible crime, 
and whilst he thus spoke he addressed 
himself to hon. Members sitting below 
the Gangway in a tone and temper 
which, I think, did away entirely with 
the good which might presently result 
from the pacific utterances of the hon. 
Gentleman to whom I have alluded. So 
much for the tone in which the debate 
has been conducted. Well, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Mr. Mat- 
thews) in the studied manner, tho 
studied action, and the studied gesticula- 
tion—derived from I know not where— 
over and over ugain emphasised the 
suggestion that it was not his intention 
to prejudge the charges made against 
hon. Members of this House. Well, I 
ask, was he honest in what he said? If 
his words were words of truth and can- 
dour, and not words of humbug, they 
were words most unfortunately selected 
for the purpose of indicating to the 
House what his opinions were on this 
most important question. There is an- 
ther question of some importance upon 
which I wish to say a word. We have 
heard the accusation made over and over 
again that there have been private com- 
munications between the Government 
and some persons connected with Zhe 
Times newspaper. When I first heard 
the imputation made I expected that 
there would be a competition between 
hon. and right hon. Members opposite 
as to who should be the first to rise to 
indignantly repudiate the truth of the 
imputation. For what is the position 
of matters? We have here two parties 
to a proceeding—TZhe Times newspaper 
on the one side, and the hon. Member 
for Cork on the other; and is it possible 
that right hon. Gentlemen opposite could 
have been in communication with one of 
the parties, or with any person connected 
with one of the parties—that is, Zhe Zimes 
newspaper? The question has not been 
answered. I anticipate the hon. and 
learned Attorney General—if he were 
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not tongue-tied—would have answered ; 
and I can only imagine, as a reason for 
no answer being given, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman might say that 
the accusation is improbable and absurd, 
and it carries its own refutation. It 
might be all very well to treat such a 
charge with contempt under other cir- 
cumstances; but this matter is too 
serious for such a line to be taken up. 
The Government cannot afford to treat 
the imputation with contempt. When 
I look at this Bill—which, in the ordi- 
nary way, would have been prepared by 
the Law Officers of the Crown, and would 
have the hon. and learned Attorney 
General’s name upon it—I do not find 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s name 
there; but why is it not there? Is it 
because it is not deemed desirable to 
let the public see that the Bill has 
been drawn up by the counsel for Zhe 
Tines? Were they afraid that the 
public might think that Zhe Times 
had themselves prepared the Bill? Is 
that the reason—and it is a very good 
reason—why the name of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General does not 
appear upon the back of the Bill? It 
would be a terrible state of things if the 
Government were to shrink from the 
consequences of allowing the hon. and 
learned Attorney General’s name ap- 
pearing upon the back of the Bill and 
yet consulted with him in private with 
regard to it. If there is no harm in the 
hon. and learned Attorney General being 
consulted in private, what harm will re- 
sult from his name appearing on the 
back of the Bill? But if the fact of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General’s 
name appearing on the back of the Bill 
will carry suspicion to the minds of some 
ersons—and I can assure the hon. and 
earned Gentleman that it carries no 
suspicion to my mind—I can understand 
why the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral’s name does not appear there. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman does not 
intend to favour the House with any 
observations in connection with the part 
_ he has taken in framing this Bill; but 
whether the hon. and learned Gentleman 
does so or not, 1 protest against this 
debate being closed without some re- 
sponsible Member of the Government 
having either the courage to avow, or 
the honesty to adisvow, the charge which 
has been made over and over again in 
the course of this debate; and if hon. 
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Members opposite do not understand the 
nature of that charge, I will repeat it. 
We want to know upon authority, whe- 
ther it is true or not true that, in this 
dispute between two parties, the Govern- 
ment has entered into private consulta- 
tion with one of the parties, and allowed 
that party to dictate—I will not say 
dictate—to advise them as to what is to 
be the kind of tribunal to which should 
be entrusted the power of inquiry into 
these charges, whereas the other party 
could only in their public place in the 
House of Commons pronounce a criti- 
cism upon the measure after it is pro- 
duced. The hon. Member for Cork has 

inted out faults in this Bill which have 
boon apparently recognized by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham; but if the Government 
have doubts as to the wisdom and con- 
venience of entrusting to this Commis- 
sion the investigation of vague and 
general charges such as it now appears 
to embrace, let them enter into commu- 
nication with those eminent men whose 
names have been mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Commission. Will the 
Government, I ask, leave it to those 
eminent men to say what shall be the 
scope of the Commission? If the con- 
struction which has been put upon the 
Bill is correct, especially with regard to 
the introduction of the words ‘and 
others,” the Government appear to have 
dictated to those learned Judges that 
they should enter upon an inquiry into 
vague and general matters which have 
no bearing upon any specific charges 
against hon. Members of this House. I 
think it was the hon. Memier for Cork 
who challenged the Government as to 
why they have not thought fit, if they 
believed him to be the associate and 
accomplice of assassins, they did not put 
him in the dock as a criminal, instead of 
bringing in this Bill? To which the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General (Sir 
Edward Clarke) replied that they did 
not wish to shut the mouth of the hon. 
Member for Cork. I cannot think how 
hon. Members opposite who make these 
charges cen expect hon. Members below 
the Gangway to sit down calmly and 
listen to them without showing resent- 
ment. How was the challenge of the 
hon. Member for Oork to prosecute met 
by the hon. and learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral? The hon. and learned Gentleman 
let out the fact that the case of The 
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Times or the Government—for they are 
the same—depends not upon affirmative 
evidence, but that they rely upon a 
badgering cross-examination to get up 
a case, hoping that in throwing plenty 
of mud some of it may stick. Then, 
coming to the point with regard to the 
discovery of the documents for which 
the hon. Member for Cork asks—and, 
I must say, asks for with reason—it is 
only right that he should have an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the documents re- 
lied upon when the trial comes on. 
“Oh, but you cannot have them,” says 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General, 
“ because the whole object of the Com- 
mission would then prove a failure.’ 
And he went further, and said if the 
inspection took place that inspection 
will involve danger to certain people. 
That is my recollection of what the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General said ; 
and what does it mean? By whose 
inspection of the documents does he 
mean the lives of others would be in 
danger—who that would be allowed to 
inspect the documents would interfere 
with the comfort or the lives of any 
persons, or could be in danger through 
the inspection of the documents? Are 
these letters not only forgeries, but such 
palpable forgeries that those who in- 
spect them will be able to see at once in 
whose handwriting they are, and that 
they will be able to detect the fraudulent 
hand that has written them? Was this 
the object which the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General had in refusing the 
inspection of the documents? I am not 
now going over all the facts advanced in 
the course of this discussion, but the 
main fact made out last night by the 
Member for Cork in his able speech was 
this, that the charges brought against 
him are general and vague. He fairly 
“Am I to be held accountable for the im- 
pression of any person who heard any speech 
of mine on a given occasion ? ”’ 
Let us take an illustration of what that 
means. Suppose it is an impression 
caused by a speech delivered by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour)— 
say a speech delivered at Stalybridge, 
and the first person that one might ask 
about that speech might say, ‘‘Oh, it 
created no impress‘on at all on my 
mind.” But when another person was 
appealed to as to what his impression 
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was in reference to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary’s allusion to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
he might say, ‘‘ Oh, I cried out, ‘Shoot 
him.’” Well, I believe this actually 
happened at Stalybridge, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
allowed this language of menace to go 
unrebuked. An illustration of this kind 
amply justifies the hon. Member in the 
attitude he has taken up in regard to 
any supposed impressions caused by his 
speeches, and which would be made the 
subject of investigation as charges 
against him. It was, I regret to say, 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham that 
altered the whole tone of the debate, 
but, nevertheless, whether this Bill now 
goes to a second reading or not, I appeal 
to them to alter the Bill in the manner 
which is desired by the men who have 
so deep an interest in the matter. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, that 
reference had been made to the changed 
tone of this debate since the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) had spoken. How were 
the suggestions put forward by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham received? How was the 
tone of the debate changed? It was 
changed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt), who instantly accused one- 
half of the House as “ people racing 
for blood.’”’ The blame, therefore, for 
the altered tone of the discussion should 
be placed on the right shoulders. The 
Bill had been threatened with opposition 
from several quarters of the House ; but 
the speeches which had been made by 
hon. Members dealt with one little point 
here and there, or discussed the sugges- 
tions which had been proposed. There 
had been no speech, however, frankly 
accepting or refusing the tribunal which 
was offered for the decision of so 
momentous a question. It was an in- 
telligible line to pursue to say that the 
Bill should be read a second time six 
months hence, or that it should be at 
once accepted and the inquiry entered 
upon, but, instead of that line being 
followed, the Bili had been met on the 
other side of the House with cavilling 
objections which had culminated in the 
speech just delivered. The hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) claimed to be the 
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laintiff in the action, and to be al- 
owed to open the case, while the Friends 
of the hon. Member claimed that he was 
the defendant, and had a right to have the 
charges specified. They took up from 
time to time absolutely opposite posi- 
tions; but why did not those hon. Gentle- 
men find out whether they were plaintiffs 
or defendants, and whether they desired 
the inquiry or not? Even on the ques- 
tion of the constitution of the Court they 
were not agreed. What did the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone)—who 
knew nothing against the Judges—do? 
The Judges of the land had held their 
— for centuries unattacked ; they 
eld that position free from the favour 
of the Crown or the people, and were 
irremovable except by Petition of both 
Houses of Parliament. For 200 years 
there was no instance of the Houses of 
Parliament attacking the judicial office. 
This fact surely merited something more 
from the right hon. Gentleman than 
that he should say of the Judges that 
he knew nothing of them, and there- 
fore reserved his judgment. They, on 
the other hand, did know something of 
the Judges of England. It had been 
said against Mr. Justice Day that he 
had actually been found fault with by a 
correspondent of Zhe Zimes. That was 
an odd reason for hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site—the opponents of Zhe Times—to 
urge against this Judge. He should 
have thought that the one man who 
would have commended himself to hon. 
Gentlemen would have been the man of 
whom a correspondent of Zhe Times 
had not something complimentary to 
say. But they had persons to appeal 
to other than a correspondent of The 
Times. The House of Commons was 
full enough of barristers of the English 
Bar ; pom where was the barrister who 
would dare to get up and say a single 
word in derogation of the character and 
fairness of the Judges? There should 
be no kind of covert attack by gentle- 
men who did not know the Judges. If 
the attack was to be made at all, it 
. should come from counsel practising 
before the Judges. With all their sug- 
gestions and innuendoes hon. Members 
opposite did not dare to refuse the offer 
made to them in plain terms, though 
they hoped to whittle it away. There- 
fore this inquiry must go on, and he 
could not refrain from pointing out how 
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much better tactics it would have been 
if they had in the first instance wel- 
comed the Bill inanyshape. But there 
was no kind of tribunal which hon. 
Gentlemen were willing to accept. They 
disliked what they called a “jury of 
cockneys,” although a jury of cockneys 
gave Mr. Brennan a verdict of £500. 
They complained of one particular 
letter; but nothing could be easier than 
to sue Zhe Times for publishing that one 

articular letter. Half-a-day would 
~ been sufficient to decide the ques- 
tion whether the hon. Member for Sork 
did or did not write that letter. Even 
a jury of cockneys would find a verdict 
for the hon. Member if that letter was 
not proved to be genuine. The fact 
was, however, that this inquiry was 
forced upon hon. Members opposite 
and not by them, and must be held in 
spite of all the trivial objections which 
were made against it. There would 
be no disinclination to consider any 
fair proposal for making plainer what 
was to . inquired into, if necessary. 
The Government was instituting this 
inquiry in order that the whole truth 
might be got at and the ghost of these 
charges laid for ever. Until hon. Mem- 
bers got up and accepted the proposition 
they were open to the criticism— 

** He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all.” 

Nothing could be more unjust than the 
abuse of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General for simply doing what no one 
on the opposite Benches would have 
scrupled to do for one moment. The 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) said he 
would strip his stuff gown off his back 
rather than do what the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had done. He 
(Mr. Darling) could only suggest that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
do well to divest his speeches of similar 
material, of which they were largely 
composed. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for North Longford has accused the 
hon. and learned Attorney General of 
using strong language, for which he was 
paid £1,000. hy, he had heard the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Longford use language 
10 times as strong as that of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General in the 
recent trial, for which he got nothing at 
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all. No one stood higher in the opinion 
of his profession than his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General, 
and if anything could raise the estima- 
tion in which he was held it was the 
most unworthy and undeserved attack 
of which he had been made the object. 

Str JOHN SIMON (Dewsbury) said, 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Deptford’s (Mr. Darling’s) speech had 
recalled to his mind the impression made 
on him when some 20 years ago he first 
entered that House. After having been 
accustomed to the close reasoning of the 
Courts, he was struck by the irrelevancy 
of most of the speeches which he heard. 
The hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Darling) had taken under his care not 
only the Attorney General, but the 
whole Bar of England, and even the 
Judges themselves. No doubt their 
Lordships, when they read the hon. 
Member’s speech to-morrow, if it were 
reported, would be grateful to him for 
his condescending care of them. He was 
an older Member of the Bar, perhaps, 
than any other Member of the Profession 
in that House, and though it was many 
years since he practised, he had lost 
none of that love of the Profession 
which was felt by all those who followed 
it. He did not know of any instance in 
which the rule laid down by Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn had ever been departed 
from — namely, that “ the advocate 
should fight with the sword of the 
warrior, not with the dagger of the 
assassin.” The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had referred to attacks which he 
said had been made upon the Attorney 
General. He did not remember a single 
attack upon the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. The Government had been blamed, 
but not the hon. and learned Attorney 
General. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man exercised his right as a member of 
the Bar to take private practice, and the 
Government were responsible if he com- 
mitted any error in taking a brief for 
The Times. THe would go further, and 
say that the Government, having adopted 
the charges made at the trial, ought to 
have prevented him from appearing as 
counsel in that case. The hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Scotland 
stated that the Government were not the 
accusers in the matter before them. He 
would like to know in what other posi- 
tion the Government stood. Even the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
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(Mr. Darling), who got up to defend 
the Government, spoke of “the other 
side.” He evidently had in his mind 
the idea of plaintiff and defendant, or 
prosecutor and prisoner. The Govern- 
ment stood in no other position than 
that of public prosecutors, and the only 
idea which any impartial person could 
have with regard to their action was that 
they wished to spread a wide net to 
catch all sorts of fish, and that they 
desired to bespatter the hon. Member 
for Cork with dirt in the hope that some 
of it would stick. He ventured to hope 
that the Government would, even at the 
eleventh hour, indicate in some unmis- 
takable form what the charges were 
that the hon. Member for Cork and his 
Colleagues had to meet. It was absurd 
to say that a man should be called upon 
to answer language which said that he 
had “lent himself to a system which 
must necessarily be accompanied by 
crime.” He did not know of any public 
movement in this country in the course 
of his recollection which had not been 
more or less accompanied by crime or 
breaches of the law; and was it to be 
said that everybody engaged in those 
movements ought to have been called 
upon to answer for those breaches ? 
He submitted that the House and the 
country already had all the information 
that a Commission could obtain with re- 
gard to the action of the Land League 
and the outrages which had taken place, 
and which no one deplored pe de- 
nounced more than the hon. Member for 
Cork. An unconstitutional course had 
been adopted—a course unprecedented 
and utterly unknown. What was this 
Commission to do? To try the hon. 
Member for Cork and other persons—to 
place them on their trial at a disad- 
vantage, without knowing the specific 
charges which they would have to 
answer. When they had disproved one 
charge, another would spring up. Some 
rascal would be brought forward, well 
bribed and well paid, to say—“ I knew 
the hon. Member for Cork and some of 
his friends, and they were concerned in 
a certain murder,” and then he would 
tell all about it. This would start a fresh 
inquiry, and soon. He could not help 
noticing the altered tone of The Times 
when the challenge as to the letters was 
taken up. The letters were then put into 
the bac und. He held that if this 
Bill passed, it would be a scandal to the 
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House of Commons. It would inflict a 
gross injustice, and when Party feeling 
cooled down that would be recognized, 
and hon. Members opposite would be 
ashamed of the part they had taken in 
this disgraceful business. To his mind, 
it was a mere Party move. Something 
had to be done to keep the Government 
going a little longer. They occupied 
now a most undignified position in the 
country, and the Bill was to give them 
a relief. When the Bill got into Com- 
mittee, it was bis intention to move to 
omit—‘‘and other persons,” and he 
should also move other Amendments. 
If The Times proved its case, it would 
have rendered a great service, but if it 
failed, if it made those abominable 
charges without foundation, he thought 
it ought not to be exempt from the con- 
sequences. He thought that Zhe Times 
ought to be made answerable for the 
injury they will have done to the hon. 
Member for Cork and his Colleagues. 
But his belief was the charges were 
made in order to crush political oppo- 
nents and to damage their cause. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he regretted that the hon. Member for 
Northampton, in deference to the wish of 
the hon. Member for Cork, had decided 
not to press his Motion to a Division, as 
he should have liked to record his pro- 
test against what he considered to be a 
most unconstitutional proceeding. As to 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham, 
he considered it unsound. A remark of 
a strange character fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, giving a reason why the Royal 
Commission should be preferred to a 
Committee of this House, protested 
against fettering and hampering the 
Judges by Rules of Procedure in evi- 
dence. But the right hon. Gentleman 
also said that the proper tribunal for 
trying this case was a jury. So that, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, the best mode of trying the 
case would be one in which the Court 
would be hampered by the Rules of 
. Procedure. The right hon. Gentleman 
must have been under some hallucina- 
tion as to Rules of Procedure, for those 
Rules were not intended to prevent, but 
to assist, thediscovery of truth. Again, 
the right hon. Gentleman drew a dis- 
tinction between moral and legal 
complicity in crime. Now, if there 
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was any complicity in crime, it was 
legal complicity. Moral complicity was 
a thing he (Mr. Hunter) did not under- 
stand. Either there was complicity or 
there was not. If there was complicity, 
there was legal responsibility; and, 
therefore, the distinction was entirely 
erroneous. The right hon. Gentleman 
also justified the insertion of the words 
‘‘and other persons” by a remarkable 
argument. He tuld them that they could 
not examine the conduct of hon. Mem- 
bers without dealing with the eonduct of 
those with whom they were said to be in 
connection. But the Bill said that these 
were charges against Members of Par- 
liament, and the effect of the words was 
to lay before the Judges two subjects of 
inquiry—first, the conduct of Members 
of this House; and, secondly, the con- 
duct of other persons, who had no rela- 
tion or reference to this inquiry. He 
had the other day asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord ofthe Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) whether, before they 
discussed this Bill, he would put before 
the House some information with regard 
to the nature of the charges and allega- 
tions. What did he know about the 
charges and allegations? The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury had referred him to the book- 
stalls. He had not seen the pamphlet 
nor the pleadings in the trial, nor had he 
read the hon. and learned Attorney 
General’s speech. He did aot think a 
Member of Parliament was under any 
obligation to buy pamphlets at the 
bookstalls, or to spend his precious time 
in reading piles of newspaper reports; 
and he held that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury was 
guilty of a grave dereliction of duty in 
refusing him the information he had 
asked for. He had never read Parnellism 
and Crime, because he knew a little of the 
inside of Printing House Square and of 
the gentlemen who comp tho articles, 
and knowing also something of the cha- 
racter of the accused, he was not inclined 
to spend the smallest coin of the realm 
upon the pamphlet. When Zhe Zimes 
came to the point with a definite state- 
ment and produced a letter purporting to 
be signed by the hon. Member for Cork, 
he procured a number of the signatures 
of the hon. Member and also more ex- 
tensive specimens of his writing. He 
found in the published signature a large 
number of variations from the normal 
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signature, and the result of a mathema- 
tical calculation was that the chances 
against the published signature being 
genuine were about 300,000 to 1. Ap- 
plying the motto of the Earl Marischal, 
the Founder of the College of Aberdeen 
—‘‘ They say ; what say they ? Let them 
say ”’—he asked in this case, Who say 
it? Zhe Times. And what was that? 
The most embittered and persistent 
enemy of the Irish Members. And what 
was the motive of The Times? To stir 
up hatred between the people of this 
country and the people of Ireland. It 
was simply an illustration of the old 
story of the endorsement on a brief— 
‘““No case on the merits; abuse the 
plaintiff's attorney.” The hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
had written that the hon. Member for 
Cork wanted not only to pack the jury, 
but also to frame the indietment. The 
objection to the Bill was that it con- 
tained no indictment and merely started 
a fishing inquiry. Nothing more un- 
constitutional could be done than to 
refer vague and undefined allegations of 
this kind to a tribunal outside the House, 
when the House possessed ample juris- 
diction within itself to deal with the case 
of any Member. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put;” but Mr. 
Speaker withheld his assent, and de- 
clined then to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.) said, 
that he had listened with some attention 
to the debate, and the point which had 
most forcibly impressed him was that it 
had given rise to a series of most en- 
venomed nal attacks upon the 
Government and the Members of the 
Government. For a long time it had 
been said that the inquiry was anxiously 
desired ; it had been pressed for; and 
now that it was offered by a tribunal to 
which no one had ventured to take ex- 
ception, the Government were assailed 
in a manner even more virulent than 
they were when they declined to grant 
any inquiry at all. That was a matter 
which would draw the attention of the 
country to those who made these attacks. 
Prominent in attack upon the Attorney 
General had been the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby (Sir William Harcourt), 
who had himself been a member of the 
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Bar, which he did not allow the House 
to forget, for he rarely spoke without 
expressing his anxiety, which was not 
always attended with success, to rise 
above the region of special pleading and 
of Nisi Prius. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the conduct of the Attorney 
General in the recent case had been con- 
trary to the traditions of the Bar. The 
Attorney General stood in no need of 
defence from the attacks of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which the Attorney 
General would estimate at their proper 
worth, for he knew what importance to 
attach to them, and the country knew it 
too. If anyone was in the least im- 
pressed by what the right hon. Member 
for Derby said, let him reflect what course 
would have been taken by the right hon. 
Member for Derby if the Attorney 
General had sontented himself with sub- 
mitting to the Lord Chief Justice that 
there was no case to go to the jury on 
behalf of the plaintiff. What a shriek 
of exultation would have been raised by 
the right hon. Gentleman and by his 
Friends below the Gangway! It would 
have been said that the Attorney 
General, as representing Zhe Times, 
shrank from investigation, and that he 
was afraid to state his case in public. It 
had been said that the offer of a Royal 
Commission was actuated by distrust of 
the Constitutional mode of trial provided 
by Courts of Law. He did not believe 
that at all. It was not because Judges 
or the House felt that juries were not to 
be trusted, or that Judges sitting in 
Courts were not to be trusted, that this 
offer had been made. It had been made 
because hon. Members who had been 
attacked by Zhe Times, for reasons which 
had never been adequately explained, 
had refused to bring their case to the 
arbitrament of a Court of Law. The 
reasons given would not bear examina- 
tion by a sane man for a moment. The 
articles had been published not only in 
England, butalsoin Scotland. It was per- 
petually being said that the heart of the 
people of Scotland was with hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway. Let them 
bring their case before a Scotch jury. 
But he did not think that Scotch juries 
had any reason to complain, because it ap- 
peared that hon. Members from Ireland 
eould not trust their case to a jury of 
their own countrymen. It was because 
they had declined to take action that it 
was necessary the matter should be in- 
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quired into. It was a matter of public 
concern ; it concerned the House and the 
country ; it was necessary in the public 
interests that these matters should be 
inquired into. The chief complaint 
against the inquiry proposed was that 
the Government desired that it should 
be complete, thorough, and searching. 
He apprehended that the opinion, not 
only in the House, but in the country, 
would be that if there was to be an in- 
quiry into a matter of this kind it ought 
to be a complete and thorough inquiry. 
The matter ought not to be left in such 
a state that it would be possible after- 
wards for one side to repeat the charges 
and for the other to assert that they 
were false. The House had heard in 
this debate speeches from the hon. and 
learned Member for Hackney (Sir 
Charles Russell) and the right hon. 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court), and those speeches had amounted 
to no more than a ggg a appeal for 
technicalities in this inquiry. The 
key note was struck in the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Hackney when he said, speaking of 
those against whom these charges were 
made—‘‘ They are not receiving the 

rotection to which the meanest criminal 
is entitled.” His hon. and learned 
Friend passionately appealed to the 
House that at an inquiry of this kind 
all the formalities of law should be ob- 
served, all the technicalities introduced, 
and all the niceties of evidence observed 
which every day led to the acquittal of 
scores of accused persons whom Judges, 
juries, and bystanders firmly believed 
to be guilty. But that was not the 
spirit in which an inquiry of this kind 
ought to beconducted. The inquiry would 
be an inquiry into the conduct of a 
Party, a Party which assumed to repre- 
sent the people of Ireland. [An hon. 
Member: Who does represent them ?} 
Then let the inquiry be one that could 
be pleaded at the bar of history, and 
which would dispose of all these grave 
and serious charges for ever. Neither 
the House nor the country would be 
. Satisfied if the proceedings fell through 
on some technical point, such as might 
be taken by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Hackney if he were defending 
a person against whom grave charges 
had been brought on Circuit or at Quar- 
ter Sessions. He did not think that 
anyone who heard the speeches of his 
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hon. and learned Friend and of the 
right hon. Member for Derby could 
help feeling that the arguments adduced 
by them were not the real reasons for 
their objection to this inquiry. His 
hon. and learned Friend had adduced 
able and forcible arguments; but those 
who listened to him must have felt that 
he was really putting forward argu- 
ments in support of a course which had 
been determined upon for reasons which 
did not appear upon the face of his 
speech. Another remarkable speech 
was that delivered by the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell). No one could 
have listened to that speech without 
admiration for the ability which it 
showed, particularly when one thought 
of the very difficult position in which 
the hon. Member was placed. But 
there was one passage in that speech 
which he had heard with amazement. 
The hon. Member said— 

* The charges and allegations of the Attor- 
ney General were made not against me and my 
Colleagues, but against the Land League.”’ 
But of what persons did the Land 
League consist? He had always under- 
stood that the Land League was founded 
bythe hon. Member for Cork. [‘ No!” ] 
At any rate, the hon. Member was 
president of the League, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) was one of 
the treasurers, and the hon. Member 
for the Scotland Division of Liverpool 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) was closely con- 
nected with its organization. Several 
other hon. Members below the Gang- 
way were also intimately connected with 
the organization. What, then, was an 
inquiry into the Land League but an 
inquiry into the conduct of the hon. 
Member and his Colleagues inside that 
House and out of it? The hon. Mem- 
ber talked of the Land League as if it 
could be dissociated from the individuals 
by whom it was worked. The charge 
of The Times was that the Land League 
was founded upon a system of intimida- 
tion and outrage, resulting in some 
cases in actual murder; and Zhe Times 
accused those who had organized the 
Land League and who worked it with 
complicity in practices ofthat kind. As 
to the truth of those charges he said not 
one syllable; but he should have thought 
that hon. Members below the Gangway 
who were associated with the League 
would have desired above all things 
that there should he a complete and ex- 
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haustive inquiry into cha of that 
kind, ue Porm would, on dexcaiia hand, 
have cleared them of all complicity in 
such crimes, and if it turned out the 
other way would have established their 
truth. The Land League and the con- 
duct of hon. Gentleman were really in- 
separable ; for, while the Land League 
was in operation it was the creature of 
the hon. Member for Cork and his 
Colleagues inside and out of the House; 
and in the very high authority of the 
right hon. Member for Derby they 
knew that the National League was the 
apostolic successor of the Land League. 
Then thehon. Member for Cork said that 
the proposed inquiry would take so long 
that the vindication of his personal cha- 
racter would be postponed. That was 
an odd complaint to come from a man 
who might have brought an action to 
vindicate himself at any time within the 
last year in England, Scotland, or Ire- 
land. But the complaint was based 
upon a misconception. He did not be- 
lieve that the inquiry would take any- 
thing like the enormous time whic) some 
fer seemed to suppose. He did not 

elieve that it would extend over any 
very long time, for it would be presided 
over by Judges of great experience and 
ability, who would take care that it was 
kept to the point. Certain conditions 
had been asked for and formulated by 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). His first con- 
dition was that the inquiry should be 
strictly limited to the conduct of Members 
of that House. On what ground was 
that demand made? It seemed to him 
to be the most extraordinary ground 
ever taken up in a country where all 
men were supposed to be equal before 
the law. The ground was that if a 
charge was made against a Member of 
that House, he was entitled to have 
created for his benefit a special tribunal, 
which would not be open to any other 
individual. The right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian said— 

“The whole ground for this proceeding rests 
upon the historical and Constitutional fact that 
this House assumes, and I think rightly assumes, 
a jurisdiction over the conduct of those who are 
Members in matters of public duty vitally affect- 
ing their capacity to serve the Empire.” 

He apprehended that there was no pre- 
cedent for appointing a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the conduct of an 
hon. Member merely because he was a 
Member, If there were any force in the 
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rinciple laid down by the right hon. 

ember for Mid Lothian, the principle 
could only be used in support of a de- 
mand for a Select Committee. An in- 
quiry by Committee was an inquiry to 
which hon. Members below the Ganyway 
had shown a sort of platonic attachment ; 
but it was a formal inquiry which must 
be ineffective and barren of any certain 
result. The argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman had no force when it was ad- 
duced in support of a demand for a 
Royal Commission. A tribunal of that 
kind was only established to inquire 
into matters of public interest such as 
this, which was a charge against a Party 
with Members in that House, in Ireland, 
and even inthiscountry. Of what avail 
would it be to inquire only into the con- 
duct of hon. Members of that House, for 
other members of the Party who were 
not in the House were also accused. 
Wasit not right that theirconductshould 
also be investigated, and would any in- 
quiry be satisfactory which drew the line 
at those who happened to be Members 
of the House? An inquiry so confined 
would be lame, imperfect, and barren. 
Yet another demand was put forward, 
and it was said that the charges ought 
to be specified in the Schedule to the Bill. 
He should have thought that demand 
entitled to greater consideration if he 
had not noticed that nearly every Mem- 
ber who had spoken on his side of the 
House had shown an admirable capacity 
to formulate the charges himself. In 
the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Hackney (Sir Charles 
Russell) especially, materials would be 
found which would satisfy any hon. 
Members who wanted further informa- 
tion about these charges that they had 
only to consult the hon. and learned 
Member to obtain the required know- 
ledge. He would now like to refer to 
what was said by the right hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) 
when the House was about to proceed to 
a Division last year on the Motion for 
a Select Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 


“My hon. Friend the Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) expressed his willingness to 
extend the reference mentioned in the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
so as to include not only the charge made 

inst the hon. Member, but also the subject 
of the letter imputed to the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), and any other specified and 
definite charges which could be extracted from 
the articles called Parnellism and Crime, . 
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What is submitted to the House is a pro’ 
by which the whole body of ch made by 
The Times newspaper against the Irish Mem- 
bers shall be submitted to the judgment of 
a Committee of this House.’’—(3 Hansard, 
[314] 1223-4.) 
Now, those words were used just before 
the House went to a Division, and if 
the Committee had been granted it was 
clearly intended that that Committee 
charged with the inquiry should pick 
out what were specific and definite 
charges. If anything else was meant, 
if it was meant that there should be 
merely a preliminary inquiry, the right 
hon. Gentleman failed to explain him- 
self. If a Commission of three Judges 
was to be appointed, it was only right 
and seiendlle that the whole body of 
the charges should go before them. 
What endless negotiations and ram- 
blings would be opened up if the charges 
were to be settled in the way that the 
hon. Member for Northampton desired. 
He would submit to the judgment of the 
House that it was perfectly impossible 
to define all these charges, to give par- 
ticulars of time, place, and circum- 
stances. Everyone knew what the 
charges were; but the exact na- 
ture of the charges and the duty of 
keeping the evidence to the point must 
be left in the hands of the Commission 
who were to inquire intothem. The 
The right hon. Member for Newcastle 
desired that only precise and definite 
charges should be left to the Commis- 
sion; but he would ask any hon. Gen- 
tleman who might be disposed to think 
that any precise and definite issues could 
be settled whether a Commission of 
Judges was not far more competent to 
co out those charges than any Mem- 
ers who might be selected in that House, 
Another demand was that a stipulation 
should be made in the Bill providing 
for a rigid adherence to the technical 
rules of procedure of the Oourts of Jus- 
tice. The right hon. Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) spoke of the 
rules of evidence with a glowing pride 
which could only be born of a prolonged 
practice before Committees of the House, 
where the Rules were administered in 
the greatest strictness and in their most 
rigid purity. But they had to deal with 
a tribunal which had to investigate and 
discover the absolute truth, and technical 
rules, however useful in a Court of Law, 
when an accused person was on his 
trial, were entirely unsuited for a Com- 
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mission. It was never intended that a 
Commission to discover the truth should 
be bound by rules which had grown up 
in this country, but which were utterly 
unknown in other civilized countries. 
In ordinary life no man would attempt 
to govern an inquiry by the rules of 
evidence which had been established for 
the purpose of trial by jury. When a 
Commission of experienced Judges was 
established it was intended that their 
trained intelligence should be allowed 
to determine what evidence was reason- 
ably sufficient to enable them to arrive 
at the result of their inquiries and re- 
port to the Crown. Another point was 
made upon which not much had been 
said, but something had been hinted— 
the composition of the Royal Commis- 
sion. He did most earnestly and respect- 
fully deprecate any discussion in that 
House as to the composition of the Com- 
mission of Judges. He hoped that 
neither in that debate nor in Committee 
would they have any discussion as to 
the merits of the Judges, or that sug- 
gestions would be made that others 
might have done better. Such discus- 
sions would be unworthy of the House 
and of the Judges. He would say 
nothing as to the intentions with which 
the various points to which he had 
alluded had been put forward. He was 
willing to give credit to everyone who 
had put forward a demand for being 
actuated with the utmost good faith; 
but he did most unhesitatingly say that 
the only effect of such conditions, if the 
Government were weak enough to accede 
to them, would be to render the inquiry 
utterly futile and abortive. He hoped 
that the Bill, as it had been drawn with 
a desire to do even justice to one side 
and the other, would be adhered to, and 
that the House would have the satisfac- 
tion of securing a thorough and effectual 
inquiry into matters of the greatest im- 
port which had so long disturbed the 
political controversies of this country, 
and which, at no distant date, would 
be happily laid to rest one way or the 
other. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he was sorry the hon. and learned 
Member for Inverness had made such a 

ersonal attack upon his right hon. 
Priend the Member for Derby. If 
references were frequently made to hon. 
Members in the tone of studied con- 
tempt in which the hon. and learned 
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Member for Inverness had spoken of 
the right hon. Member for Derby, they 
who did not regard the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in that light would have grounds 
to press for some reconsideration of the 
Rule of the House which permitted an 
hon. Member to abuse the right hon. 
Member for Derby behind his back, and 
from the Opposition Benches to support 
Her Majesty’s Government. His hon. 
and learned Friend sarcastically said 
they had the people of Scotland with 
them on the Irish Question. He (Mr. 
E. Robertson) thought they had. They 
would look forward with the greatest 
possible interest to the first opportunity 
of testing whether they had the people 
of Scotland with them on this question, 
and there was no part of the country 
they would look to with so much 
interest, and more confidence, than to 
the constituency of Inverness. It ap- 
peared to him that the greater part of 
the debate had been more suited for the 
Committee stage than the second read- 
ing of the Bill. He desired to state one 
or two reasons why he could not accept 
the principle of this Bill. He was as 
much alive as any man to the desira- 
bility of bringing to some public test 
the charges and allegations which were 
the subject of this measure. If the 
hon. Member for Cork had chosen to 
take these charges toa jury he would 
have been satisfied. If the House had 
yielded to the request made from those 
Benches, and granted a Committee, he 
would, if possible, have been still more 
satisfied. No other mode of inquiry 
being possible, he would have been 
tempted to escape from a situation 
which had become well-nigh intolerable 
by accepting the course proposed; but 
a full consideration of the matter, apart 
from Party considerations, had con- 
vinced him that the Constitutional ob- 
jections to the Bill far outweighed its pos- 
sible advantages. The first objection was 
that this Bill was a mere privilegium ; 
it was special legislation of a kind 
unknown in the history of that House, 
and, he believed, in the history of other 
Legislative Assemblies. It dealt with 
the conduct of a few individuals, and 
with the isolated facts of a series of 
articles in a morning newspaper. No 
doubt, all things were possible to the 
omnipotence of Parliament—and he 
stood by the supremacy of Parliament 
as a corner stone—but that omnipotence 
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was possible only on condition that it 
was exercised with prudence and dis- 
cretion. They ought to impose upon 
themselves the rule which was im 

upon other Legislatures by the Oonstitu- 
tion. If there was one rule more for- 
mally established than another, it was 
that there should not be special legis- 
lation. With the exception of Irish 
Divorce Bills, and such like matters, no 
special legislation was passed. In this 
case a special tribunal was created for 
specified individuals to determine the 
undecided issues of an abortive trial at 
law. This Bill was nothing more nor 
less than a legislative fraud, which 
would cause the people of this country 
to come to a conclusion which he should 
greatly depreeate, to impose some re- 
strictions on the practical omnipotence 
of that House. The other eonsideration 
which was raised was the position in 
which the action of the Government had 
allowed the great and important subject 
of Privileges of Parliament to fall. On 
the question of the Privileges of Parlia- 
ment the Government had misled the 
House. He hoped the Attorney General 
would consent to modify the Bill by 
adding after ‘‘ Members of Parliament 
and other persons” the words “in 
conjunction with such Members;” and 
if, as recommended by the hon. and 
learned Member for York (Mr. Lock- 
wood), the Commissioners were left to 
define formally the charges which should 
form the subject-matter of investigation, 
and if the inquiry was limited to them, 
he thought a great many of the objec- 
tions to the Bill would disappear. But, 
even if the Government met every 
objection raised on that side of the 
House, it still seemed to him that this 
Bill, in its inception and conception, in 
its whole scheme and detail, was the 
most unconstitutional Bill that had ever 
been presented to the House, and he, 
for one, could take no responsibility in 
voting for it. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
Mr. Speaker, I had no intention of in- 
tervening in this debate. The position 
in which I have been placed by having 
been the counsel for the defendantr in 
the action of “O'Donnell v. Walter” 
makes it utterly impossible for me to 
take part in any discussion on the merits 
of this Bill, and I do not rise now in 
order to take any such part; nor do I 
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rise to answer the virulent and extra- 
ordinary charges which have been made 
against me by some who have called 
themselves my friends in their speeches, 
and by others who could have had 
no doubt in their own minds that 
the charges were false almost before 
they had uttered them. I do not rise 
to justify myself in any way; I am 
content to leave my conduct to the 
judgment of those who have had ex- 
perience of me in my Profession, and to 
the judgment of those who will come 
after me. But I do rise out of regard 
for those who sit upon this side of the 
House, in order that they may have a 
simple and plain statement of the facts, 
without one word of passion or one 
word of heat, and in order that they 
may understand what are the real facts 
out of which those charges arise. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to make one 
observation before I enter into that 
plain statement, and that is that in this 
case I had the great honour of leading 
and being assisted by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James). [Jronical 
Home Rule cheers and counter cheers.) Of 
course, I quite expected that the good 
feeling of hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite would induce them 
at once to scorn and scoff at that name. 
They have no knowledge of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s profes- 
sional position; but those who have 
known the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, as we have known him, for many 
years as the Leader of the Bar, have 
known, at any rate, that his conduct in 
such matters is above all suspicion ; and 
it is a great satisfaction to me to be able 
to state, with reference to the simple 
narration I am about to make, that 
every step was taken after consultation 
with, with the entire concurrence of, 
and, I may say, under the advice of, my 
right hon. and learned Friend. I am 
not ashamed to own that advice; for 
though I had the responsibility he had 
the experience. Mr. Speaker, the pos- 
sibility of making the attacks which 
have been made upon me—less violent 
by my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Hackney (Sir Charles Rus- 
sell),.more violent by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William WHarcourt), most violent by 
the hon. and learned Member for York 


(Mr. Lock wood)—the possibility of those 
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attacks exists simply by the speakers 
shutting their eyes to whet was the 
conduct of the plaintiff in this case, to 
what was the way in which the case was 
conducted on behalf of the plaintiff. 
The plaintiff, Mr. O’Donnell, was re- 
presented by a young barrister —a 
gentleman, I believe, of great ability, 
who, in a most trying and difficult 
position, conducted the case with sound 
jodgment, and with every evidence that 

e was fully competent to conduct any 
case; and I think that if that learned 
counsel had been left to conduct the 
ease in accordance with his own judg- 
ment, in every probability not only 
would there have been no charge 
against me, but the fiasco, for which 
the plaintiff and his advisers were solely 
responsible, would never have taken 
place. The learned counsel for the 
plaintiff, acting under advice to which I 
will refer before I sit down, elected to 
conduct his case, not by putting in the 
whole libel or reading the whole libel 
alleged to be an accusation on the 
plaintiff, but by picking out selected 
passages. He read them without the 
context, and strung together passages 
which had no connection, and then he 
said on behalf of the plaintiff—*‘I was 
libelled, libelled by these gross attacks ; 
I was one of the persons intended to be 
libelled, and I claim damages at their 
hands because I have been so libelled.” 
In addition, he called three witnesses of 
great respectability and position—two 
of them, at any rate, of considerable 

osition — who stated that, in their 
judgment, Mr. O’ Donnell was the person 
libelled by these accusations in The 
Times; and then, to the surprise of 
everybody, he closed his case. The 
circumstances under which he closed his 
ease are known to hon. Members be- 
low the Gangway, who were in Court 
at the time, and were in constant con- 
ference with the plaintiff. [Home Rule 
cries of “*No!” and “Name!”] I 
refer to no hon. Member particularly— 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor: Name them !]— 

ut to what was perfectly well known. 
The counsel for the plaintiff closed his 
case, and thereupon at that time we 
were in this position. He had made an 
undoubted primd facie case. He had 
only read one portion of the libels; but 
the plaintiff had stated through his 
counsel that he was one of the Land 
League organization, and the Lord 
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Chief Justice held that, that being the 
case, he was brought within the libels 
complained of. Now, Sir, what was 
the position of counsel? I will appeal 
to any hon. Member of my own Pro- 
fession who does not approach this 
question from a Party point of view, 
and who regards it with candid judg- 
ment, and I say that there is no counsel 
of five yoars’ standing at the Bar who 
understands his Profession the least in 
the world who would not know per- 
fectly well that unless he was in a 
position then and there to ask for a 
nonsuit and stop the case he must open 
the whole case then and there. [‘‘ No!’ 
There is no counsel of position who, 
when there is a primd facie case made 
against his client, and he is called upon 
to open the case, can do na ty | but 
open the whole of his case, if he is 
going to call any evidence at all; and 
I repeat that, whatever may be the 
denials of any irresponsible Member on 
the matter. But, so far from there being 
no case, the learned Judge had plainly 
shown that he thought that at that time 
there was a case, and had, with perfect 
fairness, called the attention of the jury 
to passages which, in his judgment, had 
referred to the Parliamentary Party as 
distinguished from the Land League. 
Here I may be allowed to quote the 
judgment of the plaintiff in this matter 
after the trial, which he stated, in 
language which I am sure nobody will 
think exaggerated. He writes— 

‘“‘T acknowledge the — impartiality and 
high-minded justice of the illustrious Judge, 
whose remarks against me were entirely made 
in the ignorance of the cause of my acts and 


non-production of all my defence previous to 
The Times statement of charges.” 


I proceeded to open the case for the de- 
fendant. I care not what may be the 
opinion of me of hon. Members below 
the Gangway ; but I am afraid I must 
say, with regard to the language which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby has thought fit to use about 
me, that I care very little about his 
opinion, but that before he thought 
fit to make such charges against me 
he might have been a little more care- 
ful about his facts. I proceeded to 
open the case for The Times, with the 
entire concurrence of my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Bury, and I proceeded to lay before the 
Court the case from my instructions— 
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not of my own knowledge, for I had no 
knowledge in the matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian said perfectly rightly last night 
that the Bar of England, when they 
make their statements, do so on instruc- 
tions; I said that I was going to prove 
my whole case. That appears in the 
shorthand notes. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): The statement does not 
appear in the report of The Times, and 
my reference to the owission of the 
promise in that report is also not in- 
cluded in Zhe Times report of the de- 
bate in this morning’s paper. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: I do not 
see the relevance of that interruption. 
I was about to state that in my opening 
statement to the learned Judge and the 
jury I stated that I was about to prove 
the case on my instructions, and that my 
difficulties were increased because the 
plaintiff had not thought fit to go into 
the witness-box, and therefore I had to 
prove in a roundabout way what I 
might have proved quickly if Mr. 
O’Donnell had submitted himself to 
cross-examination. Now, Sir, I went on 
to open my whole case. It was in my 
own distinct judgment necessary for me 
to establish two things—or rather three 
things. I say—and I am making no 
unexpected confession to the House, 
for any hon. Gentleman connected with 
my Profession will understand me— 
that when I commenced the address 
to the jury, so far from thinking that 
I should not have to prove my case, 
I state, most distinctly and emphati- 
cally that I intended to produce the 
whole of my evidence, and I had no ex- 
pectation that the result of reading the 
articles would be to satisfy the jury that, 
grave as the charges were, they were 
not charges against Mr. O’Donnell. It 
was impossible to come to the conclusion 
at an earlier stage of the case, because 
the plaintiff had not even read the whole 
of the articles, but had pieced together 
certain paragraphs and then said—‘‘I 
am the person libelled. As every counsel 
would have done, I started to establish 
three propositions; in the first place, 
that there was in existence a Land 
League, which had, directly or indirectly, 
according to my instructions—I did not 
know whether it was so or not—pro- 
voked ou which led to crime; in 
the second that certain prominent 
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gentlemen named in, the articles were 
closely connected with that League ; 
and, thirdly, that a letter, which has 
been often referred to, was, in fact— 
according to my instructions—signed 
by the hon. Member for Cork. It 
has been suggested by the hon. and 
learned Member who has made the prin- 
pe attack upon me that that was a 
wholly gratuitous and unealled for 
attack on my part. I think that before 
he made that accusation he might have 
ascertained the facts. Does he remem- 
ber the allegation in the letter which 
was signed by the hon. Member for Cork 
—the a!'egation that Lord Frederick 
Cavendish’s death was an accident, and 
that that was alleged to be a libel on 
Mr. O’ Donnell ? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD: Such observa- 
tions as I made referred not to the letter 
already published, but to the letter 
read by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
for the first time. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER : Again 
I would submit whether there was the 
slightest need for an interruption. I 
was speaking of the letter dated the 
15th of May, 1882, and the most impor- 
tant issue in the case was whether that 
letter was signed by the hon. Member 
for Cork. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for York says that I was opening 
the case, and that I ought not to have 
put forward the other letters which were 
alleged to be letters of the hon. Member 
for Cork. I venture to say there is not 
a counsel who has been two years or 
two months at the Bar who would keep 
back the other letters, which were said 
to be genuine letters, when he was 
opening his case. If they were kept 
back they never could be referred to 
afterwards. Therefore, I am not open 
to the charge of want of good faith 
which those who advised the plaintiff 
laid themselves open to. My speech 
was not, as has been said, 18 hours 
long ; it was not 10 hours long, though I 
am willing to admit it was too long. On 
the morning of Wednesday I was simply 
detailing to the jury the action of tne 
- Land League, and what was the effect 
of that action, and the story—it may be 
perfectly ill-founded, I have no opinion 
on the matter—of what the alleged 
action of the hon. Member for Cork was, 
and then I proceeded to read and to lay 
before the jury the libels which, ac- 
cording to my instructions, I intended 
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to justify. It was not until I was 
reading the articles that the jury saw 
through the sham; that they saw that 
thearticles did not refer to Mr.Q’ Donnell ; 
but that they did refer to a number of 
other gentlemen, to a class in which the 
plaintiff, who said that he was libelled, 
was not included. It is all very well 
for the hon. and learned Member for 
York to back out of the charge that he 
made against me. I think the House 
will allow me to refer to what the Lord 
Chief Justice said of my conduct in the 
matter, and I do not think the House 
will then be of opinion that such lan- 
guage as I will read will bear out the 
charges made against me. At the end 
of my case the Lord Chief Justice said— 


**T had better say at once that I will not allow 
evidence of the truth or falsehood of the alleged 
libela on other people to be given in this case. 
It has been in my mind all through, Mr. At- 
torney, and you will permit me to say now, that 
you have stated most fairly and in a most be- 
coming manner the extreme difficulty in which 
you are placed by the course taken by Mr. 
O’Donnell. Into the motives of Mr. O’Donnell 
I cannot enter. That is not for me.” 


On its being objected by Mr. Ruegg 
that there was a libel on Mr. O’Donnell, 
the Lord Chief Justice said— 


** Under instructions you did your best, Mr. 
Ruegg, to make it so, and the only pretence 
you had for this action, the only shadow of a 
pretext that Mr. O'Donnell ever had for this 
action, was that he might drag in other people.” 


Then I said— 


“My learned Friend must pardon me. Mr. 
O’Donnell is the plaintiff; it is against Mr. 
O'Donnell I have put my pleedings ; there is 
not a word of justification of this libel inst 
Mr. O’ Donnell, and therefore I have withdrawn 
nothing.”’ 


Upon this the Lord Chief Justice said— 


“Yes; the Attorney General has withdrawn 
nothing. You forced him to say what he did 
by taking the course you did, that though there 
was nothing said here against Mr. O’ Donnell by 
name, that whenever somebody else was men- 
tioned Mr. O’Donnell was meant, and that 
you should insist upon it. You forced the At- 
torney General into saying that if you would 
have it so, then these people had done this, that, 
and the other ; but he said, like a gentleman, if 
I may say so, I say that with great reluctance, 
because it is most unfair to these men, and most 
unfair to us.’’’ 


One more passage is all that I will vead. 
The Lord Chief Justice towards the close 
of his summing up, said— 

‘‘ The Attorney General has most honourably 
pointed that out to you. He has pointed out 


| that it has placed The Times itself in very great 
; difficulty, and so it has; but he has also gone 
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on to say what sense and honour and fairness; understand that my mouth would be 
—_— Ste die dale — ——— sealed with regard to any communica- 
we heoer in this Court (whatever we may think tions upon which a prosecution might be 
elsewhere has nothing to do with it), may beas| founded when I was counsel for The 
innocent as any man in this Court, it has ex-| Times. 
posed them to a peril and to an annoyance} Mr. PARNELL: Are we to under- 
aoc mone hpdig. came lye trouble that | stand that information was put into the 
thie ‘ hon. and learned Gentleman’s hands by 
Mr. Speaker, as I have said, I did not| Zhe Times which was not available for 
rise to vindicate myself, but that the | the purposes of public justice ? 
House might have the facts before it,; Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: The 
and form its own judgment upon them. | hon. Member’s observation does not 
I have only one or two other observa-|in the least bear upon my argu- 
tions to make. I must refer to the re-| ment. 
marks of the right hon. Member for; An hon. Memper: Answer the ques- 
Derby. He has been a very eminent’ tion. 
member of the Bar. [ Ministerial} Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: The 
laughter} I hope the right hon. Gen-| hon. Gentleman has no right to make 





tleman will give me his attention. such an observation. He has never 
Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes;! been treated by me with discourtesy. 
if you can restrain your followers. |That whole case which I opened I 


Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: The was prepared to prove, and if I am 
right hon. Gentleman occupied the dis- | counsel for Zhe Zimes again shall be 
tinguished position of Solicitor General prepared to prove. The evidence avail- 
when the right hon. and learned Mem- | able when it is wanted, but I should be 
ber for Bury was Attorney General. I | unworthy of my position if I allowed 
do not know whether he will join in the | myself to use it for any other purposes. 
remarks made by the hon. and learned | [Jnterruptions from the Home Rule 
Member for York, beeause, ifso, the right | Benches. | Hon. Members may be unable 
hon. and learned Member for Bury is in- to appreciate it. But the right hon. 
cludedinthedisgracefulcharge.Theright ;Member for Derby ought to have 
hon. Gentleman thought fit to say that | thought of this before he made that 
Ihad disgraced my Profession. [Sir Wi1- | observation. He knows perfectly well 
14M Harcourt dissented.| It came to | that if anything came to my knowledge 
that. He said I could not believe in| when I was counsel for Zhe Times not 
the charges, because, if I did, it was my | only should I not have been justified in 
duty as Attorney General to order a/| instituting a prosecution, but I should 
prosecution. There isnot a lawyer who | have disgraced my Profession if I had 
has heard the right hon. Gentleman but | used it for such a purpose. I venture to 
knows that there could not be a grosser | give the most absolute contradiction of 
or more unjust suggestion as to the | the view which he has expressed. I was 


duties of our honourable Profession. there as counsel for Zhe Times and as 
Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT rose, | nothing else, and I have abstained from 
but—— using the knowledge which came to me 


Str RICHARD WEBSTER said: I | as counsel for Zhe Zimes, directly or in- 
shall be willing to hear any explanation | directly, in my official position. I have 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but I hope! only one word to add. I must say 
I shall be allowed to finish the obser-| that I cannot help having a suspicion 
vation I wish to make. Certain infor-| that the attacks made upon me have 
mation—it may be well or ill-founded | been dictated and prompted to a great 
—came to my knowledge as counsel for | extent by the chagrin and annoyance of 
The Times. ie I were to use that iofor- | the unavowed advisers of the plaintiff. I 


mation in my official position as Attor- | know not—at any rate I must not say— 
ney General, I should be unworthy of} whom I believe them to have been. But 
the position I hold atthe Bar. So little | this I do know—that the plaintiff on the 
does the hon. and learned Member for| 6th of July said that his own counsel 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) know of| would have put him into the box, but 
the code of honour which, at any rate, | that he was led to adopt this plan in 
we try to maintain. He does not|spite of his own personal repugnance 
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by the opinions of two gentlemen of 
great professional eminence at the Bar, 
both Members of Parliament, and both 
trusted and distinguished Members of 
the Gladstonian Party. When the hon. 
and learned Member for Hackney was 
in his place last night, he did not give 
any strong denial to the suggestions of 
the Solicitor General. In fact, he sat 
silent when he was pointed at. Now, 
there are only three or four leading 
lawyers—they may stand up if they like. 
I will not venture to name them, al- 
though I could name those who are of 
the front rank of the Bar and “ trusted 
and distinguished Members of the 
Gladstonian Party.” If the truth were 
known, and if it becomes known, it will 
be found that the advisers of the plain- 
tiff, instead of putting forward their 
whole case, tried to run cunning. They 
were told—it has never been denied 
or contradicted—that they would put 
The Times in a difficulty if they did 
not enable it to get admissions from 
Mr. O’Donnell. So they tried to keep 
back the plaintiff so that he might not 
be subjected to cross-examination. This 
plan was not a very straightforward 
plan. It was not a very honourable 
plan for a plaintiff so anxious to clear his 
character ; and it failed—ignominiously 
failed—because I opened my whole case, 
the case I was prepared to call evidence 
to prove—the case the right hon. and 
learned Member for Bury was prepared 
to assist me in proving, and thus we 
roused in the minds of these advisers 
who have so carefully concealed their 
names the feeling of annoyance and 
chagrin that they had somehow failed 
in their scheme, and that is the reason 
why they have sought to make these 
charges against me. They are welcome 
to repeat these charges as often as they 
like. I shall never again, unless it be 
in answer to a question, refer to the 
matter. I did not rise to justify myself, 
because I can honestly say that no jus- 
tification of my conduct was necessary ; 
but I did rise in order that those who 
have to form a judgment on this matter 
may have a true, straightforward, and 
plain statement of the facts. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


Sir Richard Webster 


{COMMONS} 
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IMPERIAL DEFENCE [EXPENSES]. 
COMMITTEE. 
Matrer—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That, after 1894, all dividends received by 
the Treasury in respect of Suez Canal Shares, 
after deduction of the sum required for paying 
off the bonds issued for the purchase of such 
shares, be applied in paying the principal of 
the amount borrowed.’’—(Mr. William Henry 
Smith.) 

Mr. OHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, the hour was late for proceeding 
with this important Resolution (20 
minutes to 12), and allowed no oppor- 
tunity for discussion. He should have 
liked to have had some explanation 
from the right hon. Gentleman. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he would remind his 
right hon. Friend that this was purely 
a preliminary and formal stage, and it 
was necessary that the Resolution should 
be passed in order to found a Bill upon 
it. He would undertake that when the 
Bill itself came before the House, ample 
opportunity should be given for the dis- 
cussion of all its details. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, it was desirable the House 
should have some information as to how 
the matter stood. Was there any debt 
to the Khedive upon the shares? 

Tue CHANCELLORor rae EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, there was not. 

Mr. OCAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
said, he was surprised that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
| Edinburgh had not pressed for further 
information, but remained satisfied with 
| the reply given him. He would advise 
i his right hon. Friend, if he really 





wanted a discussion, to be careful as 
| to how the arrangement was come to. 
It was possible that what had occurred 
in reference to the Van and Wheel Tax 
would be repeated in reference to this 
subject. An early discussion on the 
proposed Van and Wheel Tax had been 
promised under similar circumstances, 
and yet months had been allowed to 
elapse and no discussion had taken 
place. 

| Mr. GOSCHEN said, he heard the 
observation of the hon. Member with 
\ 
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surprise. The hon. Member was, he 
understood, opposed to the Van and 
Wheel Tax, and it was somewhat re- 
markable that he should be anxious 
that the proposal should be brought 
forward. In reply to the hon. Member 
for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
there was no debt due to the Khedive. 
For a certain number of years the Suez 
Canal Shares were without interest, but 
after 1894 the interest would be accru- 
ing, and the British Exchequer would 
have the shares with their dividends 
clear of any liability whatever. The 
anticipated revenue from the shares 
was £550,000. This would go to pay 
the capital of the money borrowed to 
buy the shares, and from the surplus 
the interest and Sinking Fund of the 
new loan for the defence of the Empire 
would be defrayed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
was not this proposal discounting the 
prospective income to be derived six 
years hence ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the proposal 
was in effect as the hon. Member stated. 
He was quite prepared to justify the 
policy of the proposal. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, as he had re- 
ceived a definite promise that the House 
should have a full opportunity of going 
into the whole subject on a later occa- 
sion, he agreed that it was not expe- 
dient to attempt to raise a discussion 
now. 


Question put. 


The House proceeded to a Division, and 
the Chairman stated that he thought the 
** Ayes”’ had it; but his decision was 
challenged, and it appearing to the 
Chairman that the Division was vexa- 
tiously claimed, he directed the ‘‘ Noes” 
to stand up in their places, and, one 
Member having stood up, the Chairman 
declared that the ‘‘ Ayes ” had it. 


Resolved, That, after 1894, all dividends re- 
ceived by the Treasury in respect of Suez 
Canal Shares, after deduction of the sum re- 
quired for paying off the bonds issued for the 
purchase of such shares, be applied in paying 
the principal of the amount borrowed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That it is expedient to authorise the Trea- 
sury to raise such sum authorised to be issued 
out of the Consolidated Fund by means of 
Treasury Bills or Exchequer Bonds, the prin- 
cipal and interest of which shall be chargeable 
on the Consolidated Fund.”—(Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to state what proportion of the required 
amount it was proposed to raise by 
Treasury Bills, and what amount by 
Exchequer Bonds ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, surely the hon. 
Member would admit this was a matter 
upon which the Treasury must be al- 
lowed discretion according to circum- 
stances and financial expediency. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the Treasury to raise such sum authorised to 
be issued out of the Consolidated Fund by 
means of Treasury Bills or Exchequer Bonds, 
the principal and interest of which shall be 
chargeable on the Consolidated Fund. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to make pro- 
visions for carrying into effect the above ob- 
jects.—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
[ SHRIEVALTY OF MIDDLESEX ]. 


Committee to consider of authorising the 
payment out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
sum payable by the City of London in respect 
of the Shrievalty of Middlesex, or of the 
amount which may be required for redeeming 
such sum, in pursuance of the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session relating to 
Local Government in England and Wales 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified), To-morrow. 





COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 

Ordered, That the Committee of Selec- 

tion have leave to make a Special Re- 
port. 


Sir JOHN MOWBRAY accordingly 
reported from the Committee of Selection; 
That they had discharged the following 
Members from the Standing Committee 
on Law, and Courts of Justice, and 
Legal Procedure: Mr. Burdett-Coutts 
and Mr. Howard Vincent; and had ap- 
pointed in substitution Mr. Darling and 
Mr. Dugdale. 

Sm JOHN MOWBRAY further re- 
ported from the Committee of Selection ; 
That they had added the following Fifteen 
Members to the Standing Committee on 
Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal 
Procedure, in respect of the Liability of 
Trustees Bill [JZordsj: Sir George 
Baden-Powell, Mr. Chance, Mr. Coghill, 
Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Mr. Fulton, Mr. 
Gully, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Hastings, Mr. 
W. F. Lawrence, Mr. James William 
Lowther (Cumberland), Mr. Milvain, 
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Mr. Robert Reid, Sir Albert Rollit, 
Mr. Bowen Rowlands, and Mr. War- 
mington. 

Sm JOHN MOWBRAY farther re- 
ported; That they hadadded the following 
Fifteen Members to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade (including Agriculture 
and Fishing), Shipping, and Manufac- 
tures, in respect tt the Sea Fisheries 
Regulation Bill: Mr. Ainslie, Oom- 
mander Bethell, Mr. Burdett-Coutts, 
Sir Savile Crossley, Mr. Munro Fergu- 
son, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. Jarvis, 
Mr. Johnston, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. James Lowther (Kent), Mr. 
Mallock, Mr. Marjoribanks, Mr. Wil- 
liam M‘Arthur, and Mr. Rowntree. 

Sm JOHN MOWBRAY further re- 
ported ; That they had added the follow- 
ing Fifteen Members to the Standing 
Committee on Trade (including Agricul- 
ture and Fishing), Shipping, and Manu- 
factures, in respect of the Merchant 
Shipping (Life Saving Appliances) Bill 
ea Mr. Ernest Beckett, Mr. 

aine, Mr. Donkin, Mr. Duff, Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Gourley, Sir Edward Ham- 
ley, Admiral Mayne, Mr. Molloy, Mr. 
Neville, Sir Edward Reed, Sir William 
Tindal Robertson, Mr. Thomas Suther- 
land, Mr. Howard Vincent, and Mr. 
James Williamson. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o’cloek. 


MOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 25th July, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Resolutions [24th July] reported 
—Imperial Defence [Expenses]. 

Pentre Brits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Imperial Defence * [346]. 

First Reading—Solicitors * [347] ; Patents, De- 
signs, and Trade Marks * [348]. 

_ Committee—National Defence [235]—x.P. 

Considered as amended — Third Reading—Railway 
and Canal Traffic [333], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Accumulations [55]; Companies 
Acts Consolidation and Amendment [144]; 
Rating of Machinery [163]; Licensing Laws 
[22]; Ecclesiastical Assessments (Scotland) 
[27]. 
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QUESTIONS. 
—p— 


RAILWAY AND OANAL TRAFFIO BILL 
—FISH AS FOREIGN MERCHANDIZE. 


Mr. J. O. STEVENSON (South 
Shields) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether it is his in- 
tention that fish caught at sea by foreign 
fishing boats shall be treated as foreign 
merchandize under Clause O of the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Bill, as amended 
by the Standing Committee on Trade ; 
and, if so, whether exceptional rates of 
carriage which might be justified before 
the Railway Commission in the case of 
fish caught by British boats may be 
equally justified when the fish are caught 
by foreign boats? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Mucwazn 
Hicxs-Bzacn) (Bristol, W.): Yes, Sir; 
it is my opinion that fish caught at sea 
by foreign fishing boats outside British 
waters would come under the definition 
of foreign merchandize under the Bill ; 
and, therefore, they would be subject to 
the Proviso in the clause which applies 
to foreign merchandize. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) AOT, 1887—ARREST OF A 
MEMBER. 


Str WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Oockermouth): Before Public 
Business oommerces I wis! to ask any 
Member of the Government whether it 
is true that since we broke up last night 
a Member of this House has been 
arrested ? 

Several hon. Mempers: What for? 


Sirk WILFRID LAWSON: I do not 
know under what charge. Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury can answer the Question. 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
heard of nothing of the kind. I have 
no information at all upon the subject. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Has any 
other Member of the Government any 
information on the subject which he can 
communicate to the House ? 


[No reply. } 
Mr. SPEAKER: The Clerk will 


now—— 
Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): May 
I ask—— 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Clerk will now proceed to read the 
Orders of the Day. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 0— - 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) [SHRIEVALTY OF MIDDLE- 
SEX]. 

COMMITTEE. 
MatTrer—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Tne PRESIDENT or rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) moved a 
Resolution, authorizing the payment 
out of the Consolidated Fund in respect 
of the Shrievalty of Middlesex of the 
sum required by the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of the Consolidated Fund, of the sum 
payable by the City of London in respect of the 
Shrievalty of Middlesex, or of the amount which 
may be required for redeeming such sum, in 
pursuance of the provisions of any Act of the 
present Session relating to Local Government 
in England and Wales.””—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mia) said, 
he had expected that the right hon. 
Gentleman would have given some ex- 
planation of the Resolution before asking 
the Committee to vote it. The right hon. 
Gentleman had moved the Resolution 
without a word of comment, whereas he 
ought to have risen voluntarily, and 
given his reasons for moving it. He 
(Dr. Tanner) strongly objected to that 
mode of voting away the public money 
without a word of explanation. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he should be 
very glad to explain what the object of 
the Resolution was. It was a Resolu- 
tion to authorize the payment of a cer- 
tain sum of money out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and it would be embodied 
in a clause in the Local Government 
Bill. In the time of Henry I. the City 
undertook to pay a sum of £300 per 
annum to the Crown for the privilege 
of appointing the Shrievalty of Middle- 
sex. That annuity had been sold by 
the Crown, and was now, he believed, 
in the possession of certain old ladies. 
By the Local Government Bill the privi- 
lege of appointing the Sheriffs of Middle- 
sex was taken away from the City, and 
the annuity of £300 a-year had con- 
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sequently fallen in, and the Crown had 
now to provide an annuity of the same 
amount to be paid to the old ladies. 

Dr. TANNER asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to explain how he intended 
to deal with these old ladies, who might 
be dependent for their living on this 
annuity ? What amount was it intended 
to grant them, and out of what fund 
was it going to be granted ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the amount 
would be paid out of the Oonsolidated 
Fund. 

Dr. TANNER asked how much would 
be paid ? 

Mr. RITOHIE said, exactly what the 
old ladies were entitled to ; nothing more 
and nothing less. It was quite clear 
that the alteration which was made by 
the Loeal Government Bill in regard to 
the Shrievalty of Middlesex rendered it 
necessary that some other provision 
should be made in place of the annuity 
ag had hitherto been paid by the 

ity. 

Sir GEORGE OAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, the Government ap- 
peared to be about to establish a new 
perpetual pension, and he very much 
objected to the principle. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL 
[ Lords].—[Bruu 333.] 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill, as aed (by the 
Standing Committee), be now con- 
sidered.” —(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach.) 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he wished to complain 
of the suddenness with which this Bill 
had been presented to the House, 
and of the omissions in the measure, 
more especially the entire absence of 
any provisions for the protection of 
passengers. In the part of the country 
which he represented, it was the excep- 
tion for a train to be up to time. In his 
opinion, passengers would be prejudiced 
by the passing of this Bill, for a great 
railway measure having been passed in 
one Session, it was unlikely that another 
great railway measure would be intro- 
duced next Session. Moreover, if pas- 
sengers were at any future time tacked 
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on to this Bill, the tribunal set up by it 
was not the sort of tribunal which would 
be likely to administer summary justice 
as between the Railway Companies and 
the passengers. The process by which 
a remedy could be had against a Rail- 
way Company might be suitable for 
large traders, but was much too elabo- 
rate and expensive for people who sent 
small penaate’ only. Under that Bill 
there was nothing in the nature of a 
summary remedy for small grievances. 
The instances in which such a remedy 
was most wanted were in places where 
there was no competition. There was 
no provision, so far as he could see, in 
regard to the carriage of mails. Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Raikes) had told them that 
he thought arbitration an unsatisfactory 
manner of settling differences between 
the Post Office and the Railway Com- 
panies, and that he would much prefer 
that such questions should be referred 
to the Railway Commission. It was un- 
fortunate, if the Government held that 
view, that they had not pressed it upon 
the Committee. He hoped they would 
yet put down an Amendment to give 
effect to their opinion, so that a Railway 
Company might be compelled to give to 
the inhabitants of Fife or any other part 
of the country such facilities as the Rail- 
way Commissioners might decide that 
they ought to have. 

Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Ex- 
change) said, the hon. and learned 
Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
had stated some time ago that there 
was a general opinion that the Railway 
Commissioners would do more than jus- 
tice to the traders who applied to them. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) said, 
that what he had said was that some 
traders had expressed the hope that they 
would have a tribunal where they would 
get more than justice, and that he had 
then pointed out that that would be 
injustice. He had always stated that 
in his opinion the Railway Commis- 
sioners based their judgments upon the 
principles of law. 

Mr. NEVILLE said, he was glad to 
hear that explanation, which, of course, 
he entirely accepted. There was great 
confidence on we part of the House in 
the So of a Judge to work an 
Act of that kind; but, as a matter of 
fact and of history, what killed the 


Sir George Campbell 
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practical operation of the Act which 
preceded the creation of the Railway 
Commission was the extreme reluctance 
of the Judges to undertake the duties 
imposed upon them and their desire to 
cut down the scope of the Act. He 
would be surprised if under that Bill 
traders would have the same facilities 
for the settlement of their disputes as 
they had under the Railway Commis- 
sion. The Bill was a retrograde step, 
because the Railway Commission was 
appointed in consequence of the break- 
down of the attempt to administer the 
Act by the Judicial Bench. Now they 
were to have Commissioners who would 
sit as assessors ; but they would be, to a 
great extent, overborne by the Judge 
who presided at the trial. He thought 
there should be some intimation of who 
the Commissioners were to be under 
that Bill. When the last Commission 
was appointed it was demanded by the 
House, and conceded by the Govern- 
ment, that the Commissioners should be 
named before the third reading. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he desired to remind the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
that in 1873 the names of the Commis- 
sioners were announced before the Bill 
left the House of Commons on the 
morning of the day when the third 
reading was taken. If the same course 
had been followed in this case the 
names of the Commissioners would have 
been stated before the Bill left the 
House of Lords. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micmart Hicxs-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.) said, he hoped the House 
would not think it necessary to go into 
any general discussion of the Bill at the 
present stage. He could assure both 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) and the hon. Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. Neville) that the very 
points which they had raised were most 
carefully discussed and considered by 
the Standing Committee, and he only 
wished they had had the benefit of the 
assistance of those hon. Members, for he 
thought they would have been satisfied 
that full and ample consideration was 
given to the views they had put forward. 
With regard to the objection of the hon. 
Member for Kirkealdy that the Bill was 
insufficient because it did not deal with 
the question of passenger traffic, he 
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could only say that, in his humble judg- 
ment, the Bill was large enough as it 
stood. It contained matter of very 
great importance, and it had been 
strengthened and increased, not merely 
in bulk, but in application, by the 
Standing Committee, and he was quite 
sure that if there had been any attempt 
to deal with the question of passenger 
traffic it would have overloaded the Bill. 
So far as the question of public safety 
was concerned, he was already under a 
pledge to consider that subject with a 
view to legislation at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. It would not be lost 
sight of so long as he occupied his 
present position. He could not 
accept the opinion of the hon. Member 
for the Exchange Division of Liverpool 
(Mr. Neville) as to the failure of the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Common 
Pleas. There were other reasons for 
that failure and the necessity for the 
transfer to the Railway Commission. 
Among them was the fact that the pro- 
ceedings before the Court of Common 
Pleas were on affidavit. As to the 
names of the Commissioners, they were 
not in the same position now as the 
House and the Government were when 
the Railway Commission was first con- 
stituted. They had at present Railway 
Commissioners who bad done their work 
with a very general amount of public 
confidence. Of course, it was obvious 
that one of these Commissioners—the 
Legal Commissioner—would not retain 
his office after the passing of this Act ; 
but with regard to the other two Com- 
missioners, he could assure the House 
that the Government, m considering the 
very important question of who should 
be permanently appointed, would very 
carefully consider the good work done 
by those Commissioners, and the confi- 
dence which had been reposed in them ; 
and, certainly, if it should be found im- 
possible, or any way inadvisable, to re- 
tain the services of the lay Commis- 
sioners in the future, the very greatest 
care would be taken that any appoint- 
ment that might be made would in no 
way derogate from the status of the 
Railway Commissioners, which was not 
lowered, but rather heightened, by the 
provisions of the present Bill. 

Mr. H. T. DAVENPORT (Stafford- 
shire, Leek) said, he wished to call 
attention to the injustice under which 


the silk trade now suffered. A package 
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of silk was very valuable, and the 
bobbins in which it was packed were 
heavy. Thevalue brought the package 
intoa class highly rated ; whilethe weight 
raised the charge under this rate. It was 
an insurance rate, but excessive, being 
paid on the dead weight of the package, 
as well ason the value. He hoped power 
was given by the Bill to re-classify 
goods and re-adjust charges, so as to 
meet that case. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, as representing a trading con- 
stituency, he took occasion to ee out 
the injury that was inflicted on the public 
by the rates on short distances being 
immensely out of proportion to those 
charged for long distances. Of course, 
be was quite aware that Railway Com- 
panies could not carry at the same rate 
for long and short distances ; but the 
difference against the latter was so ex- 
cessive that it could scarcely be justified. 
Then the public suffered from terminal 
charges, which were comparatively a 
new impost. In connection with this 
Bill that subject deserved the considera- 
tion of the House. There could be no 
doubt that the country suffered from the 
fact that in the construction of our rail- 
ways a great deal too much expense 
was incurred. Legal charges and land 
charges created a great burden, to the 
extent, perhaps, of £150,000,000 in the 
first instance more than ought to have 
been incurred, and from which trade 
and railways had continued to suffer. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he believed the Bill had re- 
ceived an amount of consideration in the 
Grand Committee which had never been 
surpassed in the case of any Bill before 
the House of Commons. The fitness of 
these Grand Committees to do good work 
had never been more convinciugly 
proved to the minds of hon. Members 
than in this instance. The work of the 
Grand Committee on Trade might be 
an example to all future Grand Com- 
mittees. No Party politics had been in- 
troduced, and the only consideration 
that had weighed with them was that 
of what was best for the interests of the 
country. If the business of the Grand 
Committees was conducted as it had 
been in this case, the principle of dele- 
gation would work most satisfactorily. 
He hoped the House would the 
Bill very much as they now found it. 
They had succeeded, by the principle of 
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give and take, in making it a really 
good and workable measure. He ven- 
tured to say, having had the honour to 
introduce the Bill of 1886, that the pre- 
sent Bill contained all that the former 
Bill did, and many other desirable pro- 
visions besides. It was a first step in 
the direction of the State control of 
railways, and a very important step, 
showing how far they might be able to 
go in future. 

Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, he regretted that that 
longer Notice had not been given of the 
intention of the Government to proceed 
with the Bill that day; but he hoped all 
hon. Members would unite in passing 
the Bill through as quickly as possible. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HUNTER, in moving the follow- 
ing clause :— 

“Every action or proceeding which might 
have been brought before the Railway Com- 
missioners if this Act had been in force at the 
time when such action or proceeding was begun, 
and is at the commencement of this Act pending 
before any superior court, may, upon the 
application of either party, be transferred by 
any judge of such superior court to the Rail- 
— and Canal Commissioners under this Act, 
and may thereupon be continued and concluded 
in all respects as if such action or proceeding 
had been originally instituted before that Com- 
mission, 
said, they were by this Bill making the 
Railway Commission a Division of the 
High Court of Justice, not in name 
merely, but practically by appointing a 
Judge of the High Court. ll this 
clause proposed to do was to enable the 
Court before whom an action was pend- 
ing, if the Court thought fit, to transfer 
it from the Division of the High Court 
in which it was to the Railway Com- 
mission. The clause had been moved in 
the Grand Committee, and 17 Members 
had voted for it and 17 against. The 
hon. and learned Attorney General (Sir 
Richard Webster) bad opposed the 
clause on the ground that it was too 
large in its scope, and to meet the objec- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
he (Mr. Hunter) was willing that the 
* following Proviso should be added to 
it :— 

‘* Provided that such transfer and anything 
herein contained shall not vary or affect the 
rights or liabilities of any party to such action 
or proceeding.” 

An action would thus be transferable, 
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while the rights of the parties would re- 
main the same as now. 


Clause (Transfer of pending business 
from superior courts, )—( Mr. Hunter, )— 
brought up, and read the first and 
second time. 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wessrer) (Isle of Wight) said, 
if the Proviso had been added to the 
clause when it was originally proposed 
by the hon. Member in the Grand Com- 
mittee, it would have removed a great 
many of the objections he had made to 
it. Ifit was merely a question of trial, 
he did not object to the transfer ; but, as 
originally framed, the clause did alter 
the rights of parties. If the hon. Mem- 
ber would agree to the insertion of the 
words ‘‘ that such transfer” after ‘ pro- 
vided” he would have no objection to 
accept the clause. 


Clause amended, and added. 
Amendments made. 
New Clause C. 


Mr. J. O. STEVENSON (South 
Shields), in moving the omission of the 
following Proviso from New Clause C:— 

* Provided that no railway company shall 
make, nor shall the Court or the Commissioners 
sanction, any difference in the tolls, rates, and 
charges made for, or any difference in the treat- 
ment of, Home and Foreign merchandise in re- 
spect of the same or similar services,”” 


said, he spoke in this matter purely as a 
trader, and especially in the interests of 
facilities of trade between the interior 
of the country and foreign markets, by 
giving inland towns achoice of seaports 
for both imported and exported mer- 
chandize, for food supplies and raw 
materials inwards, and manufactured 
goods outwards. He approved of this 
Bill, as liberating trade from the 
arbitrary dealing of railways, by giving 
traders a stronger and more accessible 
tribunal ; but this Proviso would fetter 
and impede existing trade, for it 
directly forbade the Commissioners 
continuing facilities for trade which, 
in the case of the Tyne, Hartlepool, and 
Sunderland, had lasted for more than 
30 years, and which had been maintained 
by successive Parliamentary Committees 
when sought to be set aside by clauses 
in Railway Bills. He only asked that 
the Railway Commissioners should be 
free to try such cases, and to decide 
whether the equal rates for unequal 
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distances to these seaports amounted 
to an undue preference. The words of 
the Proviso would debar the Com- 
missioners from continuing the present 
system, which had grown up in the 


interests of the public, and should not. 


be rashly disturbed. No one could 
foresee the anomalies and difficulties 
which this change would jnvolve. The 
words were not in the Bill when intro- 
duced into Parliament. Government 
were defeated in resisting them in the 
Lords, and he thought they were now 
yielding to the Protectionist sentiment 
that prevailed in many parts of the 
country, for it was only to imported 
produce that the Proviso applied. There 
would still remain the system of equal 
railway rates for seaports at unequal 
distances for goods exported. Why not, 
then, for goods imported, but because 
imported goods were, in the nature of 
the case, foreign merchandize? It was 
well known that imports and exports 
from any seaport went together. If 
liberty of choice of ports inwards was 
restricted, liberty of choice outwards was, 
pro tanto, restricted also. Cheap supplies 
of raw material from abroad were 
essential to industries which might 
otherwise be driven to the coast in order 
to save the railway rates altogether, 
and this Proviso meant that the nearest 
seaport should have a monopoly of the 
transit of imported goods—that was, of 
foreign goods. They hoped in this way 
to put the foreigner at a disadvantage ; 
but it was really the home consumer 
that they hit. There were 18,000 tons 
of foreign butter a-year landed in the 
Tyne and sent for consumption into the 
interior. It was only by equal rail- 
way rates for the longer distance that 
this traffic could be continued to the 
North-Eastern ports, and a great dis- 
turbance of existing trade avoided. 
This prohibition of special import rates 
was a restriction on the tribunal as 
well as on the trade. These rates, like 
the special export rates, were adopted 
for the benefit of shippers and traders 
at the different ports, and their with- 
drawal must seriously affect the trade. 
This consideration applied also in the 
cases of the competition of Gloucester 
and Cardiff to the Midland Counties, of 
Liverpool and Barrow to the Lancashire 
towns, and of Southampton to London. 
It was the common interest of all 
classes in this Island to have the freest 
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possible intercourse with the seaports, 
and he thought the Bil! in this respect 
must be regarded as a piece of Pro- 
tectionist legislation. He begged tu 
move the omission of the Proviso. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 15, line 19, to leave out the words 
“Provided that no railway company shall 
make, nor shall the Court or the Commis- 
sioners sanction, any difference in the tolls, 
rates, and charges made for, or any difference 
in the treatment of, Home and Foreign mer- 
chandise in respect of the same or similar ser- 
vices,” in line 22, both inclusive.—(Mr. James 
Stevenson.) 


Question proposed, 


“ That the words ‘ Provided that no railway 
company shall make, nor shail the Court or the 
Commissioners sanction, any difference in the 
tolls, rates, and charges made for, or any differ- 
ence in the treatment of, Home and Foreign 
merchandise,’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he thought that the Members of 
the Standing Committee would have in 
their recollection that the hon. Member 
for South Shields (Mr. J. C. Stevenson) 
brought this subject forward at con- 
siderable length before the Committee, 
and that the feeling of the Committee 
was so strongly against him that he had 
not attempted to carry his Amendment 
to a Division. He (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) did not complain of the present 
action of the hon. Member, but he hoped 
the House would not encourage a lengthy 
debate on the subject, which had been 
exhaustively treated in the Committee. 
The clause, in the first place, provided 
that if the Railway Company made any 
difference of charge or treatment, the 
onus would be on the Railway Company 
of proving that such difference did not 
amount to an undue preference. Ac- 
cording to the sub-section, the Commis- 
sioners were permitted in deciding such 
a case to consider, so far as they thought 
reasonable in addition to any other 
considerations, whether such lower 
charge or difference of treatment was 
necessary for the purpose of securing 
the traffic in the interests of the publie, 
and whether the inequality could not be 
removed without unduly reducing the 
rates charged to the complainant. That 
was a Proviso distinctly inserted in the 
interests of trade, and it was completely 

verned by the Proviso to which the 
Member had taken exception. He 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) contended 
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that although the Government were not 
responsible for the original insertion of 
the words, the power of the Commis- 
sioners was rightly governed by that 
Proviso. In his opinion—and he had 
fortified that opinion by the highest 
legal authority—the Proviso, as it stood 
in the Bill, did no more than assert 
what was the existing law. The hon. 
Member had frankly told the House 
that he asked the Proviso to be struck 
from the Bill because he wished to 
maintain an existing inequality. This 
Proviso was not intended as a protection 
of any industry at all, but that home 
and foreign goods should have equal 
treatment in equal circumstances. He 
hoped the House would adhere to the 
words of the clause, which possibly 
might not satisfy extreme advocates on 
either side, but was a fair and just 
compromise between different views. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he should 
support the clause in the Bill. The 
clause, with the Proviso, was fair and 
just, and without the Proviso it would 

e neither fair nor just. The hon. 
Member (Mr. J. C. Stevenson) seemed 
to think it was for the adva. .ge of 
the consumer that fish caught outside 
territorial waters should be carried 
cheaper than fish caught in territorial 
waters. 

Mr. J. C. STEVENSON: No. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, the views of 
the hon. Member, at any rate, implied 
the giving of a bounty to foreign fisher- 
men against home fishermen. In regard 
to the Danish cattle trade, there was 
no objection to the North-Eastern Rail- 
way carrying Danish cattle at a certain 
rate, if they charged home cattle the 
same rates for the same service. If the 
London and North-Western Railway 
would carry a van load of meat from 
Liverpool to London, because it was 
American, at 25s. per ton, they should 
be able to do the same wherever the 
meat came from. That was really all 
they were contending for in this clause ; 
and, in his opinion, so far from injuring 
any one, all that would happen would 
be that the Railway Companies would 
approximate their home rates to their 
foreign rates. Instead of the con- 
sumer suffering, he believed there 
would be an increased development 
of home produce, and facilities would 
be given to the home trade. He 
did not see that the principle of Fair 
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Trade was concerned ; but if the Proviso 
was struck out they would be giving a 
bounty to the foreigner at the expense 
of the home producer. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE said, 
when he was selected by a working- 
class constituency in that Metropolis, he 
gave a distinct pledge to oppose any 
legislation which tended to increase the 
price of the food of the people. Among 
the greatest interests involved in the 
Bill were those of the labouring poor 
of London and other large centres of 
population, and their first interest was 
to obtain food as cheaply as possible. 
Therefore, with regard to the Amend- 
ment before the House, he wished to 
ask the Government whether the portion 
of the clause proposed to be left out 
would have the effect of raising the 
price of the food of the people of Lon- 
don? Ifitdid, he could not oppose the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Shields. Hitherto, the Railway 
Companies had had great facilities for 
making undue charges or giving undue 
preference; but he was glad to say that 
the passing of this Bill would make a 
great change in that respect, because 
by the reform it proposed this matter 
would be left absolutely to the Rail- 
way Commissioners, who were to be 
os over by a Judge of the land. 

ut as to the clause as it stood, he must 
point out that its vperation, if not 
amended, would very largely interfere 
with the supply of early fruits and 
vegetables, and similar commodities ; 
and if the trade with France in these 
commodities were destroyed no one 
would be the gainer. One result of the 
words now under discussion would be 
that perishable commodities of this kind 
would not be sent over at all, and they 
could not be produced here; whilst non- 
perishable commodities would come over 
in French ships direct to the Thames, to 
the great loss of all the English work- 
ing men employed at the outports and 
on the lines of railways. He believed 
that there was hardly a single outport 
engaged in this regular traffic that would 
not sustain injury. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) said, he thought if the hon. 
Member who had just spoken had been 
a Member of the Committee on Trade, 
he would not have confused the issue as 
he had just done. It was not in the 
slightest degree a question of the cheap- 
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ness of food. He would undertake to 
say, even as a result of the clause as it 
stood, if the Railway Commissioners de- 
cided that there was an unjust preference 
given to foreign produce in the case of 
the North-Eastern ports, that would not 
in the slightest degree affect the price at 
which these products would be delivered 
and sold in London. What was really 
at issue was the question of preference 
of a double kind. In the first place, 
there was the question of preference as 
between foreign and home production to 
the disadvantage of the home produc- 
tion; and, in the second place, what was, 
perhaps, a still more important issue was 
the question of preference as between 
one port and another. At the present 
moment, under conditions enforced by 
the Railway Companies, a distinct prefer- 
ence was given to the North-Eastern 
ports as compared with Hull. The only 
effect of withdrawing that preference 
would be that the foreign produce would 
go to Hull, where it ought to go pro- 
perly, according to the geographical 
position of the port. He protested 
against those great monopolists, the 
Railway Companies, picking out certain 
districts, and then giving them an ad- 
vantage. The Committee, he thought, 
was quite right in laying down the 
general principle that in the case of 
foreign produce—where, as they knew, 
all considerations of fairness had been 
distinctly violated—that in future it 
should not be permissible to make addi- 
tional charges for home produce as 
against foreign. The hon. Gentleman 
had forgotten that the easiest and 
simplest way for the Railway Companies 
to deal with this clause was not to in- 
crease the rates for foreign produee. 
Ex hypothesi they already got a profit 
out of the produce they carried, whether 
from Newcastle or from Hull, and what 
they would have to do was to put the 
English farmer and producer on the 
same footing as the foreigner; and for 
the life of him he could not see why they 
should stand in the way of that. 

Mr. GROTRIAN (Hull, E.) said, his 
contention was that, so far from the 
clause raising the price of commodities, 
it would in ail probability have exactly 


the reverse effeet. The clause would 
have the effect of saving the Railway 
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conveyed foreign produce between Hull 
and Manchester, a distance of 90 miles, 
at substantially the same rate as between 
Newcastle and Manchester, a distance of 
140 miles. Now, either it paid the 
North-Eastern to carry the traffic over 
this long route of 140 miles or it did not. 
If it did, then it followed that the rate 
charged for the shorter distance was ex- 
cessive. If the effect of the clause was 
to direct the traffic over the line of least 
resistance, it must ultimately be to the 
benefit both of the railway and of the 
country at large. 

Mr. MAC INNES (Northumberland, 
Hexham) said, in supporting the Amend- 
ment, that reference had been made to 
the extensive discussions in the Grand 
Committee; but it must be borne in 
mind that the great majority of the 
Members of the House had no oppor- 
tunity of following those discussions. 
No official report was furnished the 
House; and, hen what they read in 
the public prints, from time to time, 
they could only gather a very meagre 
idea of the discussions which took place. 
He desired to say a few words with re- 
gard to the transit traffic. The House 
should understand what would be the 
result of the clause if it was carried as it 
now stood. The House was aware that 
a very large transit traffic was carried 
on between North Germany and the 
Northern ports of America. That traffic 
passed through the ports of Hull and 
Liverpool one way, and through Liver- 
pool and Hull the other, and to meet 
the steamship owners engaged in the 
trade the Railway Companies connecting 
Hull and Liverpool had made special 
rates, and rates at a very low figure. 
By the clause that traffic would be abso- 
lutely killed and taken away, and the 
result would be that a large number of 
persons employed at the docks of Hull 
and Liverpool would be thrown out of 
employment. He ventured to say, with 
some experience of the question, that 
what the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Brightside Division of Shef- 
field (Mr. Mundella) had said with regard 
to the result of the clause upon the Rail- 
way Uompanies and their rates was 
wrong. He (Mr. Mae Innes) had con- 
sulted experts upon this matter, and 
their distinct opinion was that the 
through traffic would be killed. In 
many instances the competition between 
sea traffic and land traffic was verysevere, 
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and in the South Wales traffic sailing 
ships had beaten the railways altogether. 
It had been said that the Railway Com- 
panies, representing £800,000,000, 
would approximate their home and 
foreign rates. He thought that would 
not be found to be the case. He 
believed thatthe Railway Companies were 
content, in the case of the transit traffic 
between Hull and Liverpool, with a re- 
turn on theircapital which averaged, say, 
about } per cent. Did the House imagine 
that the Railway Companies, for the sake 
of retaining that small profit on the trade 
between Hull and Liverpool, would re- 
duce their rates throughout the country 
to that figure? No such result would 
happen. It was perfectly clear that the 
trade would be killed, and the country 
at large would suffer to the benefit of no 
human being, except possibly some few 
German shipowners. He thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham had omitted to 
consider how much the price of produce 
in Birmingham depended upon the com- 
petition of railway and sea traffic, as a 
large amount came by water tc Gloucester. 
He thought also that there should be no 
doubt left as tothe meaning vf this clause. 
It was notorious that at present some of 
the ablest experts in England had con- 
siderable doubt as to the meaning of 
some of the clauses in the Bill, and he 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
would make them clear. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would ecknowledge 
that he had given way on this point, and 
that he would explain why. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told them that some 
of the aeutest minds in the country had 
been exercised on this subject, and that 
the House ought to accept their decision 
as final. Hon. Members could not for- 
get that the matter was considered by 
the Cabinet, and that they came to a 
different conclusion. But the provision 
was supported in ‘‘ another place”’ by 
those who were very much influenced 
by Protectionist opinions. No one 
would accuse the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Brightside 
Division of Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) of 
any sympathy with Protection, yet it did 
seem to him (Mr. Mac Innes) that in 
some other instances, however ardent 
Free Traders might be on general ques- 
tions, when their own industries, or 
ports, or constituencies were affected, 
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there was a deal of Protection at 
the bottom of their discussions. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he could 
assure his hon. Friend (Mr. Mac Innes) 
that neither Sheffield nor its industry, 
nor he himself (Mr. Mundella), was in 
the least affected by this matter. 

Mr. MAC INNES said, he specially 
exempted the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CRAIG (Neweastle-upon-Tyne) 
said, that it had been pointed out more 
than once that the rates from Newcastle 
to Manchester, the greater distance, were 
no more than the rates from Hull to 
Manchester, the lesser distance; but 
none of the speakers had taken the 
trouble to explain how that arose. They 
spoke as if it had been done by some 
arbitrary fiat. It was said that it was 
brought about by the action of the Direc- 
tors of the North-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany. That was not so. It arose by 
virtue of an arrangement come to when 
the various systems of railway, now 
known as the North-Eastern system, 
were amalgamated and merged with the 
present Company. At the time the 
North-Eastern went to Parliament there 
were three separate Companies; and by 
virtue of the competition the rates from 
the interior of England to Hull, to Hart- 
lepool, to Sunderland, and to Newcastle 
were identical and reciprocal. The goods 
coming from outside were also taken to 
the inland places at identically the same 
rates from all’ the North-Eastern ports. 
The people of the North said they would 
object to the amalgamation unless the 
system of identical rates was continued, 
and the Committee refused to fix mileage 
rates. Several attempts had since been 
made to upset the arrangement, but in 
every case unsuccessfully. It did seem 
an anomaly that goods should be carried 
along distance at the same rate as a 
shorter; but it was not such an extra- 
ordinary thing wen all the cireum- 
stances under which the system arose 
were considered. It seemed that some- 
thing like a vested interest had grown up 
in the bargain, which the North-Eastern 
Company had faithfully and honestly 
carried out. This system of rates arose 
purely out of the conditions forced upon 
the Directors of the amalgamated rail- 
ways in 1854 by the various interests 
concerned ; and he appealed to the hon. 
and learned Attorney General whether, 
if the words of the Proviso were allowed 
to stand, it would be possible for any 
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Commissioners who might be appointed 
under the Bill to take such circumstances 
into eonsideration? If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman thought they might 
fairly be taken into consideration, he 
would ask him whether he would sanc- 
tion the introduction of words that 
would secure that? Did the House and 
the Government know what were the 
gigantic interests that had grown up in 
consequence of the bargain made in 
1854 with the North-Eastern Railway 
Company ? 

Mr. GROTRIAN said, there was 
nothing in the Amalgamation Act of 
1854 which gave Parliamentary sanction 
to any such power. 

Mr. ORATG said, that it was quite 
true there was no clause in the Amalga- 
mation Act of 1854 which embodied the 
bargain; but it was y aes true that 
every attempt to upset the bargain, even 
although it was not in writing, had been 
unsuccessful. Would the Government 
or the President of the Board of Trade 
do nothing to preserve the interests 
which had grown up in virtue of that 
state of things? On the Tyne alone 
upwards of £5,000,000 had been spent 
in converting what was a mere dirty 
ditch into a gigantic estuary of the 
North Sea, on the banks of which they 
had works like Elswick, which, although 
belonging to a private firm, was equal 
to any dockyard in this country, and 
where they could not only build ships, but 
provide them with guns while they were 
being built. What had been done for 
the Tyne had been done on the security 
of the dues, which were now being 
tampered with through the clause. He 
was somewhat astonished at the remarks 
made by the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain). He 
(Mr. Craig) was a trader, and every 
trader knew what would happen. If 
the rate to Newcastle was 25s. and to 
Hull 15s., the difference would not re- 
main in the pockets of the Birmingham 
manufacturers, but would go into the 
pockets of the Hull shipowners, who 
would practically have a monopoly con- 
ferred upon them. The trade of the 
Tyne people would beinjured. Besides 
that, the £5,000,000 had been borrowed 
in the confidence that the existing state 
of things would not be tampered with. 
Newcastle was not the only interest that 
might be affected. There were other 
large ports all round from which trade 
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might be diverted. He denied that the 
consumer in the inland town would be 
in the least benefited. If the Shipping 
Companies discovered that three ports 
out of four were knocked out of the 
race, they would immediately endeavour 
te appropriate part of the difference in 
the rates thereby created, and would do 
it successfully. He hoped that the 
Amendment would be agreed to. 

Masoxr RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said, 
he felt bound to protest, as an agrieul- 
turist, against the Amendment. Clause C 
and Olause 7 were the essence and back- 
bone of the Bill. It was said that the 
rejection of Olause C involved the ques- 
tion of Protection. But the agricultural 
interest were not asking for a duty on 
foreign wheat, but objecting to a bonus 
being given to the foreigner. 

Mr. J. U. BOLTON (Stirling) said, 
everything proposed to be done by the 
clause could be done without it, and 
would be done even if the clause were 
omitted from the Bill. What was desired, 
he understood, was that all traders in 
this country and all trades should be 
placed upon an equality. That, un- 
doubtedly, wasthelaw, and,undoubtedly, 
should be the law. One hon. Gentle- 
mar had stated that the addition com- 
prising what was known as Lord Jersey’s 
Amendment did not alter thelaw. If 
so, he asked why should it be inserted ? 
He was sorry that he could not say it 
was surplusage; for, although it was 
surplusage for the purpose for which it 
was professed to be required, it abso- 
lutely prohibited the consideration of 
any circumstances which would require 
carriage at low rate. {An hon. Mzm- 
BER: No, no!] Well, then, if it 
did not, what was the advantage of the 
clause ? Why should it not be left out ? 
He was afraid, however, that it was re- 
quired for that particular purpose. Cer- 
tainly, if the clause remained the Com- 
missioners would be absolutely precluded 
from considering any other circumstances 
than the fact that the merchandize was 
of foreign origin, and that would pre- 
vent them considering the propriety of 
granting special rates for that particular 
produce. Under the Bill special export 
rates might be allowed; but special 
import rates could not, assuming, of 
course, that the article imported was of 
foreign origin. How would that affect 
the trade of the country? So faras the 
railways were concerned, he did not 
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think it mattered much, except in so far 
as they would suffer by any diminution 
of the trade of the country. Under the 
Bill he held that special export rates 
might be allowed, but that special im- 
port rates could not beallowed. If that 
were so, farmers would suffer, as they 
would not get their feeding-stuffs at the 
resent low rates, while manufacturers, 
in the same way, would not get their 
raw material so cheaply. They would 
get a reduction in their export trade it 
was said, but they could not get more 
than at present. In fact, they were 
likely to get less. The reason of that 
was, because this clause would destroy 
all competition between Railway Com- 
nies. Take, for instance, the case of 
ull and Newcastle. If this clause were 
passed, they were absolutely taking it 
out of the power of the Railway Com- 
panies to compete with each other be- 
tween these two ports. They drew a 
hard and fast line below which the Com- 
panies must not go at any time, and that 
did away with the necessity of making 
the rates as low as if they had to enter 
into competition. Speaking from many 
years’ experience, he knew that that 
must happen, if leg:slation was enacted 
which limited the power of competition 
between the Railway Companies, and 
that was what must follow from the 
adoption of this Bill in its present state. 
He hoped the House would make the 
Bill as good as possible, and would pass 
it as soon as possible, and allow it to 
become law. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp WesstTer) (Isle of Wight) 
said, he hoped they might be allowed to 
go at once to a Division; he must decline 
to enter again into these contests between 
the various ports. Those were matters 
which must be dealt with by the proper 
tribunal upon their own merits, and 
ought not to affect the decision of the 
House as to this clause, which was in- 
tended to deal with the general law. 
He could assure hon. Members who 
supported the Amendment that, in the 
judgment of the Government, they 
thought the clause would certainly not 
kill transit or cross traffie. Either those 
rates for transit traffic were remunera- 
tive, or they were not. If they were 
not remunerative, the loss ought not to 
be paid out of the home traffic, and the 
— of the Government was, that if 

ilway Companies could afford to carry 
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the fransit traffic at such rates as the 
present, they had no right for similar 
services and under like circumstances to 
charge a higher rate for home traffic, 
simply because the goods had come out 
of a ship in the one case and a manu- 
factory in the other. That was the 
principle which really had been recog- 
nized. It was in the matter of carriage 
alone that different circumstances could 
arise. He desired to give that distinct 
statement to the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, because the Government did not con- 
sider there was any fear at all of killing 
the power of competition, or the power 
of bringing in food cheap and taking 
transit goods at the present rates, if 
there was a distinct enunciation of the 
principle that Railway Companies should 
not be allowed to make good any loss 
which might arise out of such traffic by 
charging higher rates on the home 
traffic. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Coroner BRIDGEMAN (Bolton) 
moved an Amendment empowering 
Railway Companies to grant a lower 
rate to home parties than they granted 
to foreigners. 

Amendment proposed, in page 15, 
line 22, after the word ‘‘ merchandize,”’ 
to insert the words ‘‘ to the detriment of 
the former.’’—{ Colonel Bridgeman.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, he hoped his hon. and gallant 
Friend would not think it necessary to 
press this Amendment to a Division, as 
it was contrary to the intention and 
spirit of the clause, which was that no 
undue preference should be given to 
either side. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
New Clause D. 


Mr. J.0. BOLTON moved an Amend- 
ment to insert after ‘railway’ the 
words ‘“‘the less being included in the 
greater distance.”” He did not think the 
Bill ought to leave that House without 
the House itself knowing what they 
would be doing if they refused to insert 
those or similar words. He had tried 
to get the provision inserted when the 
Bill was before the Grand Committee, 
and had failed. The section in which 
he proposed to make the insertion pro- 
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rate ch for carrying merchandize 
a short than was charged for a long 
distance. He entirely concurred in the 
provision ; but he thought the clause 
was not sufficiently distinct in providing 
that the comparison should be made 
with traffic carried over the same por- 
tion of the line. No one could be so 
ignorant of railway matters as to be un- 
aware of the fact that it was made more 
difficult and expensive to work some 
portions of a line than others, and if the 
clause remained in its present state, it 
might happen that a comparison would 
be made with a portion of the line easy 
to work and another portion where the 
traffic was conducted at a great dis- 
advantage. He asked in his Amend- 
ment that the comparison should only 
be made with the same portion of the 
line. 

Amendment proposed, in page 15, 
line 28, after the word ‘‘railway,” to 
insert the words ‘‘the less being in- 
cluded in the greater distance.””—( Mr. 
J. C. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, he thought the Amendment was 
unnecessary, as the matter would be left 
to the discretion of the Court or of the 
Commissioners. He could not believe 
for a moment that the Commissioners, 
if it were shown to their satisfaction 
that the cost of conveyance for a shorter 
distance was greater than for a longer 
distance on another line, would apply 
the words of the clause. He believed 
they would treat the Railway Com- 
panies with justice, and it was impossible 
to lay down any qualifications in this 
clause which would meet all the cases 
that might arise. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Amendments made. 


Amendment proposed, 

‘ In page 19, line 16, to insert the following 
sub-gection :—‘‘ (7.) Every railway company 
shall, on the —- of any navigation com- 
missioners or of any clerk or collector ap- 
pointed by such commissioners, give to such 
commissioners, or clerk, or collector, a true 
statement certified by an officer of such railwa 
company of the quantity and weight of 
merchandise, which shall have been unloaded 
or delivered at any wharf a ——- of such 
railway company and weighed for the purpose 
of conveyance on their railway, the same 
having been conveyed in any boat or lighter 
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or gang of boats or lighters upon the navigation 
lof su 


commissioners or any part thereof, 
upon payment by such navigation commis- 
sioners or their clerk or collector of the sum 
of one shilling for every such certified state- 
ment, and shall allow such commissioners or 


| their clerk or collector to compare such state- 
| ment with the entry or entries in the books of 


such railway company with respect to such 
merchandise.”— (Captain Selwyn.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Other Amendments made. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Sir Michael Hicks- Beach.) 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY agg reg 
said, he thought that before the Bi 
was read a third time, they should be 
told who the Commissioners were to be 
appointed under this Bill. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, he was afraid he had nothing to 
add to what he had already said on the 
subject. He thought the hon. Mem- 
ber was not present when, at the be- 
ginning of the Sitting, he replied to a 
Question by the hon. Member for Aber- 
deen (Mr. Hunter). He had nothing to 
add to what he then said. 

Mr. HUNTER said, he thought that, 
before they eonsented to the third 
reading, the House was entitled to 
some more definite information upon 
the point, because the composition 
of the Commission was the most im- 
portant part of the Bill. He did not 
see why the Government should hesitate 
to give them the desired information 
before they parted with the Bill. It 
was important that the continuity of the 
Qommission should be maintained, if it 
was to receive the same measure of 
public confidence that had been reposed 
in it, and that if persons were appointed 
who were not familiar with the work, 
he doubted whether the Commission 
would be regarded with the same confi- 
dence as at present. He had, on the 
second reading, stated several objec- 
tions to the Bill; but he was happy to 
say that by the labours of the Committee 
they had either been entirely removed, 
or considerably modified. Whereas 
when the Bill was first introduced, it 
would have been injurious to traders, 
he believed the contrary was now the 
truth. Several clauses had also been 
introduced which, while they did not 
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improve the Bill for the purposes of the 
traders, had given protection to the 
Railway Companies from perhaps ima- 
ginary dangers. The successful result 
had been very largely due to the marked 
fairness and courtesy with which the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
guided the Bill through the Grand Com- 
mittee. In one respect the right hon. 
Gentleman conducted it in a manner 
that should be a model, because, al- 
though some clauses were proposed 
which were not within the scope of the 
Bill, and some were not acceptable to 
the Government, yet, throughout the 
whole discussion, the right hon. Gentle- 
man left every Amendment and every 
clause to be dealt with by the Committee 
on its merits. The Members of the 
Standing Committee remained for a long 
time in a happy land, where Party dis- 
tinctions were forgotten and the crack 
of the whip wasunknown. He thought 
that the result had been that, after full 
discussion, the right hon. Gentleman 
had felt himself able to accept some 
changes which were introduced contrary 
to his wishes at the time. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to give them somo definite assurance 
that, in the composition of the new Com- 
mission, care would be taken to main- 
tain the continuity cf the tribunal, in 
such a way that the public confidence in 
it would not be affected. 

Mr. J. C. BOLTON said, he desired 
to add his testimony to that of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hunter) as to the great 
courtesy and ability shown by the right 
hon. Gentleman during the whole time 
the Bill was in Grand Committee. He 
did not concur, however, in his other re- 
mark, that the Bill left the House 
with the entire approval both of the 
trading community and of the Railway 
Companies. He would admit, however, 
it certainly did leave the House in a 
better position than was expected ; but 
it did not leave in the best position 
either for the Railway Companies or the 
trading community. He had endea- 
voured to-day to point out one difficulty ; 


* but he was afraid he had failed. But 


the Bill was going from them, and he 
hoped that in ‘‘another place” some 
attempt would be made to correct the 
mistakes which had been committed in 
this House. He thought the new tri- 
bunal would be as satisfactory as they 
could possibly expect; but he did not 
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~ ome of the withdrawal of the right 
of appeal to the House of Lords. He 
could not see for the life of him why, 
because a man happened to be a railway 
_ he should be placed in an in- 
erior position to any other trader in the 
land. He knew of no other trader 
other than a railway proprietor who was 
not allowed to apeodl from one Court to 
another; but here, because a man 
happened to be a railway shareholder, 
he was precluded from the enjoyment of 
this privilege. That was not legislation 
in which the country, as a whole, would 
approve of, or, if it did approve of now, 
would not approve of for long. 

Stir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, it was very agreeable to receive 
from the Member for Stirlingshire, con- 
sidering the opinions he was known to 
entertain, so strong a testimony as to the 
value of the House of Lords. He would 
not, however, discuss that matter now, 
nor any of the proposals in the Bill. He 
wished to thank the hon. Member for 
North Aberdeenshire (Mr. Hunter) 
heartily both for the observations about 
himself, and also for the great assist- 
ance which the hon. Gentleman rendered 
to him and to the Standing Committee. 
As the hon. Member had remarked, this 
Bill was considered by the Standing 
Committee quite irrespectively of Party 
divisions. The Bill was the result of 
fair argument and discussion in the 
Committee, where opinions were ex- 
pressed freely and the subject was 
threshed out, and he believed it would 
be satisfactory to the great interests con- 
cerned. He wished he could add any- 
thing as to the future of the Commission; 
but he had not communicated with the 
Members of the present Commission or 
his Oolleagues in the Government. He 
fully concurred in what had been said 
as to the advisability of seouring con- 
tinuity in the action of the Commission, 
but he could not yet say who the two 
Commissioners would be. The House 
would remember that Sir Frederick 
Peel’s position was technically higher 
than that he would occupy under this 
Bill. But he fully appreciated the 

rinciple of continuity, and would give 
his best consideration to what had been 


urged. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments, 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE BILL.—[Bitt 235.) 
(Mr. Secretary Stanhope, Lord George Hamilton, 
Mr. Brodrick.) 

COMMITTEE, 

Bill considered in Committe. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Calling out for actual mili- 
tary service of yeomanry and volun- 
teers). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” —( Mr. Brodrick.) 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.) said, 
he wished to call the attention of the 
Committee to the fact that there was a 
certain amount of tautology in the draft- 
ing of the clause, and he wished the 
Committee to understand that these pro- 
visions for calling out for actual military 
service and the disembodying when re- 
leasing from actual military service were 
all contained in the Militia Act of 1882. 
Accordingly he thought it would be a 
great deal better if the clause was 
shortened by the recision of all the words 
after the word ‘‘ Volunteers,’ in line 12. 
If the Forces were embodied and called 
out in some time of national emergency 
—possibly on the occasion of some in- 
vasiun—they would be then called out 
for actual military service. He, there- 
fore, could not see the use of the last 
four and a-half lines of the clause. He 
regarded them as so much surplusage, 
for under the Act to which the clause 
referred, those lines were already re- 
tained. He would like the right hon. 
Gentleman who happened to be in charge 
of the Bill to explain the necessity for 
retaining those words. He, therefore, 
begged to move that from the word 
** volunteers,” in line 12, to the end of 
the sub-section, the words should be 
omitted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, ** That all the words after ‘ Volun- 
teers,’ in Sub-sevtion 1, be omitted.” — 
(Dr. Tanner.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropzicx) 
(Surrey, Guildford) said, that the hon. 
Member who had just spoken did not 
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appear quite to have appreciated the 
object of the words. The object of the 
words which the hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to omit was to make it perfectly 
clear, not only under what circumstances 
Volunteers had to be called out, but under 
what conditions they might be embodied 
and disembodied. If the clause ended 
at the word ‘‘ Volunteers,” as the hon, 
Member proposed, the sole power given 
by the Bal would be that of calling them 
out, and as to the disembodiment of them 
—which the hon. Member would see 
was alluded to a few lines lower down— 
the cireumstances of the embodiment 
and the disembodiment of the Force 
would not be clearly set forth. 

Dr. TANNER said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had not alluded to the three first 
lines of the clause— 

“ Whenever an order for the embodiment of 
the Militia is in force, it shall be lawful for Her 
Majesty the Queen to call out for actual military 
service, &c.;”’ 
and he considered it tautology for the 
clause to proceed— 

“Tn like manner as if embodying were call- 

ing out for actual military service.” 
Are not those latter words clearly un- 
necessary? It was simply in the 
interests of common sense that he moved 
his Amendment, and he hoped that 
nothing unnecessary would be included 
in the Bill. There was no use in leaving 
the Bill, which was intended for the 
guidance of the Public Service, utterly 
absurd, as it now stood, from the way 
in which it was drafted. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that the only 
reason for the retention of the words 
was that as far as the annual embodi- 
ment of the Militia was concerned or 
contemplated in times of peace, it had 
been different from the Volunteers, who 
had not been called out for military 
duties, and it had been anticipated that 
a difficulty might occur if those explana- 
tory words were not putin. He there- 
fore thought they were useful under the 
circumstances, and ought to be re- 
tained. 

Dr. TANNER asked, had the hon. 
Member read the Act of 1882? He 
(Dr. Tanner) had just been trying to 
study the case, and he could not quite 
understand how it was that the hon. 
Gentleman who was in charge of 
the Bill had allowed this surplus matter 
to be inserted and introduced into this 
Act—an Act permitting the Militia to be 
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called out in times of emergency. He | some ofthe Irish Militia overto England. 
did not wish to harp upon that one point, | As the whole object of the Government 


but, practically speaking, and taking 
into account that he understood the 
same thing had to be done in connection 
with the Yeomanry and Volunteers, and 
that being the case, he failed to see the 
use of putting this supplemental matter 
into that clause. 

Tat UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorsr) 
(Chatham) said, he thought it would be 
rash if the Committee on the advice of 
the hon. Member were to strike out words 
that were absolutely necessary. The 
Bill had been most carefully drafted. 
Attention would however be given to 
the suggestion of the hon. Member, and 
if he allowed the Bill now to proceed, 
the matter would be considered on 
Report. 

Dr. TANNER asked, was he to 
understand that on the Report Stage, if 
these words were shown ultimately to be 
useless and worthless, they would be 
struck out ? 

Smr JOHN GORST said, that that 
was 80. 

Dr. TANNER said, that under the 
circumstances he would be prepared to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye), 
in moving the following Amendment, 
in Clause 2, page 1, line 19, after 
‘* Great Britain,’’ to insert ‘‘or Ireland,” 
eaid, that his Amendment was simply 
to insert the words ‘or Ireland” after 
‘‘ Great Britian,” so that if it should be 
necessary to call out the Volunteers for 
actual military service, the Authorities 
should not be restricted as to the place 
where they might be employed. Now, 
it might be suggested by hon. Members 
that as there were no Volunteers in 
Ireland, therefore it was unnecessary to 
talk about what the Volunteers might be 
required todo inJreland. But the whole 
drift of the Bill appeared to him to be 
to enable the Volunteers to usefully sup- 
plement the Militia, when the Militia 
supplemented the Regular Forces; and 
from that point of view he would remind 
the House that on the last occasion when 
the Militia was embodied, at the time of 
the Crimean War, it was found necessary 
to send a large part of that Force over to 
Ireland, while, no doubt for some good 
reason, it was found necessary to send 
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must be to make entire the Forces of 
the Crown as available for every pur- 
pose as possible, it was extremely de- 
sirable that they should not be hampered 
in this particular matter, and that they 
should be able to use the Volunteer 
Forces wherever it might be most con- 
venient to employ them. 

Amendment proposed, in page I, 
line 19, after the words ‘‘ Great Bri- 
tain,” to insert the words “ or Ireland.” 
—(Mr. Brookfield.) 


Question proposed, 
words be there inserted.” 


Dra. TANNER said, that, of course, 
any suggestion made by the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite would be treated with the 
most thorough respect. But on this oc- 
casion such an Amendment as that 
which he had moved, and the object of 
which was to include Ireland as well as 
Great Britain, should not be accepted. 
He would respectfully submit that not 
only the draughtsman—to whom such 
a tribute of respect had been paid by 
the right hcn. Gentleman opposite— 
but also Her Majesty’s Government, 
who had drawn out and formulated the 
Bill, were entitled to some little tribute 
of respect, even by hon. Members who 
sat on the opposite side of the House 
and supported them. For his own 
part, he should hesitate to speak too 
strongly against—in times of necessity, 
in times of invasion and when the Na- 
tional interests were imperilled — the 
Forces which were properly constituted 
being employed for the National De- 
fence in every portion of the Empire. 
But, certainly, it struck him that bring- 
ing over the Volunteers to Ireland would 
in the first place be very inconvenient to 
the Volunteers themselves. He should 
imagine that their interests would be 
likely to suffer, and also that they might 
be asked before they were sent. For 
this reason—most of the Volunteers had 
entered only for a certain time and under 
certain stipulated conditions — which 
were that they would not be removed 
from Great Britain. He knew of no 
law which would permit of the Volun- 
teers being called upon to pass beyond 
the sea limits—not even as far as Ire- 
land, or as far as Guernsey, Jersey or 
Alderney—or, in fact, any place outside 
Great Britain. Accordingly, when 
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they had entered into a contract to defend 
their couutry under certain specific con- 
ditions, he thought that formulating 
such a precedent as that proposed by 
the Amendment might have the effect of 
creating objection on the part of the 
Volunteers, and of practically interfering 
with the third line of defence of the 
Empire. Accordingly he would cer- 
tainly vote against the Amendment— 
although he, for his own part, did not 
attach very much importance to whether 
the Volunteers went to Ireland or not. 
If they did go he was certain they would 
be very well received, in the same way 
as he hoped their own Irish Volunteers 
—which probably at that time might be 
established—would be received—with a 
cead mille failthe—if they came to Eng- 
land. But at the present time he thought 
it was inadvisable, he thought it was 
indiscreet, and hecould think of noreason 
why such a rule as that should be 
adopted as that suggested by the Amend- 
ment. It would, as he had said, inter- 
fere with the Volunteers themselves 
who were not provided and not or- 
ganized for being transported out of the 
country, and if they went over to Ireland 
their capitation grant did not provide 
for their maintenance or support. Ac- 
cordingly he thought that the hon. 
Member would himself see that the 
Amendment was, practically speaking, 
ridiculous, and he ought, therefore, to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, his hon. Friend 
had introduced an Amendment which 
would very considerably enlarge the 
scope of the Bill. The object of the 
Bill was to render the Military Forces 
of the Crown available, as far as possible, 
to resist invasion; but, at the same time, 
it was a very great object not to in any 
way increase the calls upon the present 
Volunteers or upon the Volunteers that 
might yet be raised in Great Britain, 
and the duty of serving in Ireland, which 
was not a portion of the Empire in which 
they had hitherto been expected to serve, 
and as to which, if the Amendment was 
adopted, very considerable inconvenience 
would arise. He thought the Volun- 
teers should be aware that the object 
of the Government in reference to mobi- 
lization was, as far as possible, while 
calling out the Volunteers, to make ar- 
rapgements that as few as possible would 
be called upon to serve for any prolonged 
period ; and it was hoped that while the 
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head-quarter staffs of the Volunteer 
regiments would be maintained very 
largely in a state of efficiency, after 
mobilization, but few of the men would 
have to give up their ordinary employ- 
ment until at che moment when it would 
be necessary for them to serve in the 
field. As the hon. Member who bad 
just sat down had said, it would inter- 
fere very considerably with the Volun- 
teers themselves if the Government were 
to extend their service to Ireland. He 
feared there was some point in the ap- 
prehension that had been expressed as 
to the result of in any way increasing 
the liability of the Volunteers. Upon 
these grounds he hoped his hon. Friend 
would consent not to persevere with his 
Amendment, which he must repeat 
would very largely increase the scope of 
the Bill. 

Mr. M. J. en ee, Mid) 
said, he hoped the hon. Member for the 
Rye Division of Sussex (Mr. Brookfield) 
would withdraw the Amendment, be- 
cause the proposal he made was not 
supported by any plausible, or indeed 
by any very intelligible, argument. The 
hon. Member simply thought, because 
there was an exchange of the Militia 
Force between Ireland and England in 
1851, power should be given to enable 
England to flood Ireland at ary time 
with Yeomanry and Volunteers. Now, 
the Yeomanry and Volunteers were the 
least disciplined forces for available pur- 
poses in England, and to flood Ireland 
with men of that kind at any time would 
be a dangerous experiment—almost as 
dangerous as to permit the landing of a 
foreign foe. There could be no doubt 
that the Regular Military Forces already 
in Ireland, together with the Militia 
which could be called out, would be 
adequate for the purposes of defence in 
that country, and to take the power pro- 
posed by the hon. Member would be 
most unreasonable, seeing that Ireland 
was prevented from organizing a Volun- 
teer or Yeomanry Force. The Govern- 
ment were not even able to ask their 
loyal friends in Ulster to form a Corps 
of Volunteers, and Ireland, therefore, 
would be placed at a disadvantage, as 
she would be totally unable to give this 
country any return for any valuable 
assistance she would be able to render 
Ireland by sending her Volunteers and 
Yeomanry over to resist an invading 
force. It was altogether without prece- 
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dent to propose to take powers for run- 
ning over to Ireland a semi-organized 
force like the Volunteers for the defence 
of the country. It was not only unpre- 
cedented, but would be a violation of 
the present Volunteer Act to do anything 
of the kind. It would practically be 
sending the Volunteers themselves out- 
side the Kingdom, and from the point 
of view of the Volunteers themselves, 
such a step would seriously injure their 
organiz\tion and cause an immense fall- 
ing off in the number of men who at 
ag formed the Volunteer Corps. 

hen the Committee considered the 
disadvantages which the adoption of the 
proposed arrangement would entail, both 
to the military organization in England 
and to the Volunteers themselves, he 
trusted that the Amendment would be 
strenuously resisted. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Ed ‘urgh, 8.) 
said, he should gladly support any hon. 
Member in any proposal he might make 
for legitimately increasing the strength 
of the Empire so far as our Auxiliary 
Forces were concerned, and he should be 
glad to see an improved organization 
and combination between the Auxiliary 
and General Forces such as in time of 
war might be found of great importance. 
But his fear was that the Amendment of 
the hon. Member opposite, if accepted, 
would not bring about a simplification 
and a better organization of our Mili- 
tary Forces, but the very reverse, and on 
that ground he (Mr. Childers) certainly 
was not able to support the hon. Mem- 
ber. The fact was that at this moment 
there were no Volunteers and no Yeo- 
manry in Ireland, and, therefore, it 
looked on the face of it an anomaly to 
say that in the event of an invasion the 
Government should be able to introduce 
forces into Ireland the presence of which 
would be liable to create great jealousy. 
But he would mention another point 
which he thought had not been men- 
tioned by the hon. Gentlemen the Under 
Secretary, although it must be clear to 
everyone who for a moment considered 
the matter. The 3rd sub-section of 
. Clause 2 said that nothing in the clause 
should apply without his consent to a 
man enrolled in any great Corps of 
Yeomanry or Volunteers on the passing 
of the Act; but, as regarded all men 
enrolled after the passing of the Act, 
the Acts specified in the First Schedule 
should be repealed to an extent named. 
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Well, if the proposed Amendment were 
carried under this sub-section, great 
difficulty would be very likely to arise. 
At the present time, we had in the 
Volunteers and Yeomanry men who had 
belonged to those Forces for 10, 15, 
or 20 years. Experience showed that 
men remained in these Corps for that 
time, and he could not imagine a greater 
misfortune than if, when they came to 
put this clause into operation in an 
amended form, a large number of the 
men belonging to these Forces should 
draw attention to this clause, and claim 
to be excused from its application on 
account of a disinclination to serve in 
Ireland. It might be a very unpopular 
thing to be called upon to serve in Ire- 
land. The effect of the Amendment 
would be to create great confusion in 
the event of the Volunteers being called 
upon to serve in Ireland, and, so far 
from assisting the Government, the 
adoption of the proposal before the 
Committee would seriously hamper 
them. Therefore, on these grounds, 
he trusted the hon. Member would not 
persist in the Motion, the object of 
which he (Mr. Childers) entirely sym- 
pathized with, but which, in his humble 
judgment, would defeat the object which 
the hon. Member had in view, and would 
only add to the confusion when the 
Volunteers had to be brought out for 
active service. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD said, he could 
not help regretting that on this occasion 
it had not been possible Zor the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) to be him- 
self present. The whole question was 
one of great importance, and he ven- 
tured to think that the Amendment he 
had moved was also a matter of impor- 
tance, inasmuch as the point of view 
from which he (Mr. Brookfield) looked 
at the matter, he would repeat again, 
was this—that by having the Volunteers 
at the disposal of the Military Autho- 
rities they might, in time of emergency, 
be able to release the very large Regular 
Force at present maintained in Ireland. 
However, he saw that the Amendment 
had no prospect of being accepted by 
the House on the present occasion, and 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for War—whose views he should 
have liked to hear on the matter—was 
not present, he would reserve to himself 
liberty to raise the subject again on 
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Report, but on the present occasion 
would ask permission to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Is it your plea- 
sure that the Amendment be withdrawn ? 
[ Cries of “* No, no!” } 

Question put, and negatived. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That Clause 2 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Sm EDWARD HAMLEY (Birken- 
head) said, he wished to observe that the 
clause appeared to be intended to pro- 
vide that if it were nezessary to use the 
Volunteers in case of apprehended inva- 
sion, they should be called out in sufficient 
time to have the necessary training. At 
the present moment, by the Volunteer 
Act, the Military Authorities were em- 
powered to call out the Volunteers only 
in case of apprehended or actual inva- 
sion. It seemed to be considered by 
the Government that their embodiment 
might be facilitated by an enactment to 
the effect that they might be called out 
whenever the Militia were embodied, 
and by providing that those sections of 
the Militia Act relating to the embodi- 
ment and disembodiment of the Militia 
should apply also to the Volunteers. Now, 
that Act authorized the Government to 
call out the Militia on different grounds— 
namely, in case of imminent danger or 
great emergency. It would be seen, 
therefore, that an innovation of two 
kinds was proposed in the present clause 
—first, in the phraseology to be used 
in calling out the Volunteers; and, 
secondly, in making the Militia Act 
apply to the Volunteers. As to the 
phraseology, it had been considered by 
the Government a very important thing 
that the words used in calling out 
the Volunteers should not be such as 
to tend to the augmentation of the panic 
which would naturally prevail in the 
country at such a time. Now, it ap- 
peared to him to be pretty much the 
same thing, in point of tendency, to 
create alarm, whether that announce- 
ment was made on account of an “ ap- 
prehended invasion” or on account of 
“imminent national danger and great 
emergency ;”’ but in choosing between 
the two forms, they differed in value 
when applied to the Volunteers, because 
the one was applicable to that force and 
the other was not. They must remember 
that the object in creating the Volun- 
teers was to meet an apprehended inva- 
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sion, and the wording of the Volunteer 
Act naturally was such as to make them 
liable in the future to be called out only 
in time of that particular emergency. It 
appeared to him that the words of the Act 
were sufficient for the purpose, because if 
we were either at war or likely to be at 
war with a Power capable of invading us, 
that fact alone might be said to consti- 
tute the apprehension of invasion and to 
justify the embodiment of the Volun- 
teers. It was in vain to say that there 
were other cases of national emergency 
besides invasion, because such did not 
apply to the Volunteers. Then, as to 
making the wording of the Militia Act 
apply also to the Volunteers. By the 

ilitia Act the Militia might be called 
out at times when invasion was not to 
be apprehended. It was so called out at 
the time of the Crimean War, and at the 
time of the Indian Mutiny, on both of 
which oceasions no invasion of this coun- 
try was possible. Therefore the Go- 
vernment were about expressly to take 
powers to call out the Volunteers at a 
time when invasion was not to be appre- 
hended. It might be said that al- 
though the Government took these 
powers, they might not exercise them, 
and he had no doubt whatever that if 
occasion arose for calling out the Vol- 
unteers, the Government would use a 
wise discretion, and would take care 
that the Force was not called out ex- 
cept when invasion was to be appre- 
hended. And if this measure were cer- 
tain to attain its object there would be 
no possible objection to it unless it en- 
tailed certain disadvantages. He feared 
that it would entail serious disadvan- 
tages which he would briefly touch upon. 
The words of the clause were such as were 
likely to raise a suspicion in the Volun- 
teer Force that to call them out at the 
same time as the Militia was embodied 
would mean that they should to a cer- 
tain extent take the place of the Militia, 
and that—as the an. Member who 
moved an Amendment just now seemed 
to wish—if a part of our Auxiliary 
Forces were sent to Ireland or to gar- 
rison our Mediterranean fortresses, the 
Volunteers should take the place of the 
Militia, and that in that way the Go- 
vernment might make use of the Volun- 
teers in order to avoid the necessity 
of resorting to the ballot for the 
Militia. Well, he believed this idea to 
be altogether groundless. He did not 
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think the Government had any such 
intention. But, nevertheless, the idea 
did prevail, and the result would be 
that many Volunteers would refuse to 
accept the new conditions of service. 
He did not say that the majority of the 
Volunteers would not accept the new 
conditions; but he maintained that many 
would not do so, and the consequence 
would necessarily be that there would be 
one law forone part of the Volunteers and 
another for another. It would, he ap- 
prehended, be found very inconvenient 
that one section of the Volunteers should 
be called out with the Militia on an 
emergency, and another section only in 
case of apprehended invasion. But there 
was another and a more serious objec- 
tion. There was a part of the public 
which was especially interested in the 
liability of the Volunteers to be sum- 
moned to the field—namely, the em- 
ployers of labour. The Volunteer Act 
was expressly framed to obviate an ob- 
jection on their part. The employers had 
accepted the Act, and had, he imagined, 
become reconciled to it; but he under- 
stood that now a great deal of distrust 
had been excited amongst them, andthey 
imagined that as this measure entailed 
increased liabilities on the Volunteers, 
it was a fresh encroachment upon 
their own interests, so much so that 
he understood there were many firms 
in the country by whom Volunteers 
were employed who had given notice 
to their employés that they must either 
resign their Corps or give up their 
employment. It would, he held, be most 
unfortunate if any such question as this 
were allowed to exist between the Go- 
vernment and the employers of labour in 
the country, and the difficulties seemed 
to him to be entirely due to making the 
Militia Act apply to the Volunteers. 
What he could therefore wish was, that 
that part of the clause which made 
the Militia Act apply to the Volunteers 
should be rescinded, and that the 
clause itself should be remodelled so 
that it might be made to express 
clearly its own scope and intention, 
and, moreover, that it should be made 
to provide for the calling out of the 
Volunteersin such time as to ensure their 
due preparation. If this were done, 
it appeared to him that no objection 
would be made either on the part of the 
Volunteers or the employers. But what 
was done should be made known gene- 
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rally throughout the country—which he 
was afraid had not been the case 
hitherto. This Bill had so far slipped 
through the House in such a very 
modest and unobtrusive manner, that 
he was convinced there were a great 
number of Volunteers, both officers and 
men, who were in a state of complete 
ignorance with regard to it. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War would, during the re- 
maining stages of the Bill, take mea- 
sures to make the Volunteers through- 
out the country thoroughly acquainted 
with these new proposals, and that he 
would ascertain the feelings of Volun- 
teers and employers before it became 
law, for he need not point out how 
unfortunate it would be if, after such a 
Bill became law, it should be discovered 
that it was regarded with distrust by 
the classes whom it especially con- 
cerned. 

Cotone, LAURIE (Bath) said, the 
Volunteer Corps throughout the coun- 
try would owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to the hon. and gallant General who 
had just sat down for placing so clearly 
before the Committee the very serious 
effect of the change the Government 
proposed to make in the constitution of 
the Volunteer Force. He was glad it 
had not devolved upon one of those who, 
like himself (Colonel Laurie), had for 
years been connected with the Volunteer 
Force, to speak first on the matter; but 
he ventured to hope thai the Govern- 
ment would seriously consider the re- 
commendations of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. He was quite prepared 
to say that the Volunteers themselves 
would gladly accept the conditions the 
Government desired to impose upon 
them; but the question arose to his 
mind whether they would be wise or 
unwise in accepting them. His own 
opinion was that they would be unwise. 

e was certain that, sooner or later, 
there would be a considerable amount 
of jealousy amongst the employers of 
the men. He had had considerable ex- 
perience of the difficulties officers com- 
manding Volunteers had, even under 
present conditions, to encounter in se- 
curing recruits; and he was sure 
that large numbers of employers of 
labour would, in the event of this 
clause passing in its present shape, 
place difficulties in the way of their 
servants becoming members of the Force. 
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But he wished also to say this, that he 
had the authority of no less a person 
than General McMurdo, who, with the 
Marquess of Ripon, was then most dis- 
tinguished at the War Office—and of 
the highest draftsmen in the country, for 
saying that the Government had taken 
this question fully into consideration at 
the time the Volunteer Act was drawn 
and enacted, and that it was then con- 
sidered that these words ‘‘ apprehended 
invasion” covered every possible con- 
dition of the service of what he might 
eall our ‘“ Civilian Army.” He was 
entirely out of sympathy with his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Rye Divi- 
sion of Sussex (Mr. Brookfield), who 
said that the Volunteer Force might 
be taken out of Great Britain. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) in the remarks he had made 
on the subject, and ventured to think 
that in this new departure there would 
be a danger to the Volunteer Force. 
He ventured to think that the good old 
maxim of “let well alone” was not one 
which had been considered by the Go- 
vernment. If it was remembered that 
the Volunteer Force had, not only in 
the opinion of this country, but in the 
opinion of all Military Authorities, 
thriven under the present system, he 
thought they ought to pause before 
they altered the system as the Bill pro- 
posed. But he must also draw attention 
to the 3rd sub-section of this clause. At 
the present moment he had men in his 
own regiment who had served 25 years, 
and he had recruits whom he hoped 
would serve for a similar period ; but if 
the clause passed in its present shape 
they would impose upon the command- 
ing officers the necessity of keeping two 
classes of men in the Corps for 20 or 25 
years. If the Committee adopted this 
clause, with this new principle in it— 
which he hoped they would not—he 
trusted they would make the change com- 
pulsory at once. He had no doubt the 
Volunteers, as a body, would accept it. A 
certain number of men, however, would, 
he thought, hold back, and the measure 
would produce that inconvenient condi- 
tion of things, from a military point of 
view, which had just been referred to— 
namely, that part of the Volunteers 
would be out with the Militia and part 
would not. He thought that would 
produce a bad state of things; and he 
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therefore trusted that the Government 
would very carefully consider the repre- 
sentations which had been made before 
finaily adopting this clause. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Oentral) said, he was sorry to be in 
disagreement with the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Birkenhead 
(Sir Edward Hamley), who spoke against 
this clause, and to hold views in some 
respects antagonistic to those of his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Bath (Colonel Laurie). He (Mr. 
Howard Vincent), for his own part, 
thought that a great debt of gratitude 
was due from the Volunteer Force 
to Her Majesty’s Government for lay- 
ing this proposal before Parliament. 
He believed he was speaking the senti- 
ments of very many Volunteers when 
he said that they felt that something of 
this sort was required in order to put 
the Volunteer Force in the position to 
which it had long aspired. He did not 
think that there was any fear of there 
being two classes amongst the Volun- 
teers, as the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Bath supposed, 
because he (Mr. Howard Vincent) felt 
certain that the whole Force would 
readily accept the proposed chango in 
the service proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Birkenhead 
—if he would allow him (Mr. Howard 
Vincent) to say so—was in error in 
saying that the Volunteers had not 
full information as to what was passing 
at this moment in the House. As a 
matter of fact, the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government had been fairly 
canvassed in the Volunteer papers, and 
had been freely discussed and com- 
mented upon. He had no hes tation in 
saying that, although there were some 
who thought that the change was not 
quite necessary, the great majority of 
the Force welcomed it most heartily. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Birkenhead thought it was 
converting the Volunteer Force into 
Militia; but he (Mr. Howard Vincent) 
ventured to submit to the Committee 
that what the Government were really 
proposing was to put the Volunteer 
Force in that condition in which it 
would be able to render that service 
to the country which it had been estab- 
lished for, and for which it existed. 
If the Volunteer Force was not to 
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be called out until the enemy was 
actually in sight of the coasts, or had 
effected a landing, then he thought it 
would not be able to render that service 
which every man in the country be- 
lieved it capable of rendering. It was 
absolutely necessary that the Force 
should be called up in ample time be- 
fore an invasion occurred, or before 
an enemy was in sight of the shore. 
In fact, the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birkenhead 
himself had pointed out the necessity 
of the Force being called out in suffi- 
cient time to receive the instruction 
necessary to render it efficient to resist 
aninvasion. Well, that was all that the 
Bill suggested. All it said was, that when 
there was apprehended danger the Vol- 
unteer Force might be summoned to re- 
ceive those instructions which were ab- 
solutely necessary in order that they 
might fulfil efficiently the functions 
for which they had been established. 
He heartily supported this section, and 
trusted the Government would adhere 
to it. 

Mr. J. OC. STEVENSON (South 
Shields) said, he thought the hon. and 
— Gentleman the Member for 

irkenhead (Sir Edward Hamley) had 
done great service to the Volunteer 
Force in calling attention to the effect 
of the proposed alterations in the con- 
ditions of their service. He (Mr. J. O. 
Stevenson) had himself received strong 
ee pee from a very large and 
influential meeting of Volunteer officers 
representing the Volunteers of the North 
of England on this subject. One of the 
resolutions they passed was to the 
effect that this attempt to put the 
Volunteers and the Militia on the same 
level ought not to be entertained. He 
(Mr. J. C. Stevenson) had been com- 
manding officer of a Volunteer Corp 
from the beginning of the movement 
until a few months ago. He was ac- 
quainted with the cordial relations 
which had hitherto existed between 
employers and those of their employés 
who belonged to their Corps. Em- 
ployers gave facilities to their ser- 
vants for attending drills and for 
rendering themselves efficient in the 
Service, and he thought it would be a 
very unfortunate thing if anything were 
done to interfere with the wholesome 
sentiment at present prevailing on this 
matter. As had already been suggested, 
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the wisest course would be to “ let well 
alone,” and to make no change which 
would tend to affect the relations of 
——— upon whose goodwill towards 
Volunteers so much depended. 

Coronet BLUNDE (Lancashire, 
8.W., Ince) said, he thought that some 
hon. Gentlemen who had preceded him 
entertained very ee views as to 
the effect of the clause. He took it 
merely to be an improved machinery for 
the calling out of the Volunteers. In 
the Memorandum accompanying the 
Bill it was stated that by the present 
law the Yeomanry could only be called 
out “for actual military service in case 
of actual invasion or the appearance 
of an enemy in force on the Coast of 
Great Britain; or, in the case of re- 
bellion or insurrection arising or ex- 
isting within the same on the appear- 
ance of any enemy in force on the coast, 
or during any invasion;” and that the 
Corps of Volunteers could at present 
only be called out for actual service ‘in 
case of actual, or apprehended, invasion 
of any part of the United Kingdom.” 
Now, to his mind, such conditions in 
the present day were an anachrovism— 
they contemplated the locking of the 
stable door after the steed was stolen. 
He thought all that was wanted was 
for the right hon. Gentleman the Sec- 
retary of State for War to state that 
there was no intention on the part 
of the Government to call out the 
Volunteers in this country except in case 
of great emergency. Everybody knew 
that the men forming the Volunteer 
Corps were employed in trade and com- 
merce, and that it would never do to call 
them out compulsorily for continuous 
military service unless under the most 
dire necessity. The very last thing that 
any Secretary of State for War would be 
likely to do, would be to interfere un- 
necessarily between the Volunteers and 
their employers; and all that was 
wanted was for the Secretary of State 
for War to make some statement of that 
kind. 

Mr. TROTTER (Colchester) said, he 
thought it only right that all the 
Members of the House connected with 
the Volunteer Force of the country 
should express their views on this sub- 
ject. He admitted that this clause did 
change the status of the Volunteers, and 
imposed upon them a great deal of addi- 
tional responsibility, and he could only 
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say that, for his own 
heard a word which led him to suppose 
that the Volunteers were not oi to 
accept the responsibility the Government 
desired to put upon them. He believed 
the Volunteer Force was actuated by 
only one motive—namely, to do their 
best, in any capacity in which they 
might be called upon to act, to meet 
the requirements of the Government. 
So far as he was acquainted with the 
circumstances of the case, he had no 
reason to suppose that the Volunteers 
had any reason to fear the loss of their 
employment by the adoption of the 
Bill as it now stood. He hoped the 
Government would bear in mind the 
cheerful manner in which the Volun- 
teer Force would accept the change, and 
that they would adopt any measures 
which they thought calculated to foster 
the Force; and he would suggest the 
possibility of giving commissions in the 
Regular Army to Volunteer officers 
under certain conditions. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) said, 
the officers of the Volunteers in that 
House who had spoken on that clause 
up to the present had spoken entirely 
from the point of view of officers. He 
had a large acquaintance amongst the 
Volunteer officers—no doubt, most 
people had; but he, perhaps, had an 
unusually large acquaintance in that 
direction—and he quite admitted that 
those officers, as a body, would be very 
glad to be made more military than 
they were. When the Volunteer Force 
was established its officers were not re- 
cognized as military men. For instance, 
when the Volunteers first came out, a 
Volunteer officer was never addressed 
in this House as ‘‘the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman.” A step in advance, 
however, had been made in that re- 
spect, and now every Volunteer officer 
was designated ‘the hon. and gallant,”’ 
just as in old times that courtesy was 

iven only tv naval and military men. 

f course, he found no fault with that; 
but he would point out that the argu- 
ment, for instance, of the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman opposite (Mr. Brook- 
field), who had been a Volunteer officer 
for a good many years, was entirely 
from the point of view of the Volunteer 
officers, and not of the men. There was 
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& great deal more in the clause than ap- 
peared at first sight. The clause was a 
first step, and no doubt was so intended 
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by its promoters, to enforced military 
service in this country. It behoved hon. 
Gentlemen who were opposed to any 
measure of enforced service to scan this 
proposal very closely. At the present 
time the Volunteers held an exceptional 
position. They were not subject to rules 
and requirements which applied to the 
Militia or the Regular Forces; but, so 
far as he read the clause, it was intended 
that in the future, whenever the Militia 
was embodied, the Volunteers might be 
put in exactly the same ition—that 
was to say, that they should be no longer 
Volunteers, but should become Militia 
to all intents and purposes. That was 
clearly a step towards enforced service. 
We had a large body of Volunteers in 
the country, and everybody in the least 
degree acquainted with the Militia Ser- 
vice would admit that it was a most effi- 
cient body—certainly, as riflemen, he 
= it was the best body in the 
world. Asrifle-shooters and marksmen 
there was no body in the world to equal 
them. But they were a Volunteer Body; 
and, under ordinary circumstances, they 
would continue a Volunteer Body. No 
doubt, in time of invasion, they would 
be called out on active service; but in 
time of invasion it would not be neces- 
sary to call them out by such an Act as 
this. They would come out of them- 
selves, in order to protect that which was 
their own. No doubt, invasion was one 
of those scares invariably put before the 
House when the Military Estimates were 
moved. In Germany and France, just 
before the Military Estimates were 
brought on, there was always a war 
scare got up, and so it was in this coun- 
try. But, as a matter of fact, the inva- 
sion scare in this country was about as 
ludricous as anything could possibly be. 
The only attempts at invasion which had 
taken place had been too ridiculous to 
be spoken of. Therefore, those argu- 
ments as to invasion were only used for 
the purpose of blinding the eyes of 
Members, as he took it, and to induce 
them, by a side wind, to take a step 
towards enforced military service. Now, 
he undertook to say that, apart from the 
question of the officers and those Volun- 
teers of whom there were a certain 
number in some corps who had no parti- 
cular occupations, and were not obliged 
to earn their own livelihood, the whole 
Body of the Volunteers of the country, 
if they understood the meaning of this 
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clause, would refuse it. Thosewho were 
anxious to obtain some kind of military 
rank were in favour of the clause; but 
amongst the men who had to earn their 
bread the feeling was altogether different. 
What would be the result? We hada 
large number of Volunteers employed 
in manufactories, and he maintained 
that any steps taken which would spoil 
the effect of the Volunteers in this 
country would be an injury from many 
points of view. From a sanitary point 
of view, from the point of view of the 
health of the men, it would be a great 
injury; from the point of view of dis- 
cipline and self-restraint it would be a 
great injury. It was essentially neces- 
sary that they should consider what 
would be the result to the employers by 
this measure. Let him give the Com- 
mittee an example. Mr. Siemen’s was 
probably one of the largest manu- 
factories in Germany. Mr. Siemen 
employed a large number of clerks. 
When he (Mr. Molloy) was over there, 
he visited that gentleman and said to 
him ‘‘ What a military set of looking 
clerks you have got?” and the reply 
was— 

“ Yes, unfortunately it is so, it is the curse 
of our country. Here are men who may be 
called out at any moment. I have three here,”’ 
pointing to three in particular. ‘‘I have had 
to train them during the last three or four 
months, and yet they will shortly be called 
out for a month or three months’ service. It 
is utterly impossible to carry on our business 
if we are interfered with in this way.”’ 

The same thing would take place in this 
country if there were a number of 
employers employing men who were 
Volunteers, and if when any Govern- 
ment, be it the present or any other, 
got ~ a scare for a of their own, 
the Militia would be embodied, and the 
Volunteers would be called out, or would 
be in a position to be called out. How 
could any man in business rely upon men 
who might be called out, or could be 
called out? He considered that the 
clause was one which ought to be 
rejected by the Committee. If they 
meant to introduce forced service in this 
country, if they meant to make the 
Volunteers part of the Regular Army, 
let them do so by a distinct Biil. What 
would be the effect of introducing 
foreed service by a side wind? It 
would be that the number of Volunteers 
would decrease. There was consider- 
able difficulty even at the present time 
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in keeping up the Volunteer Force in 
the country. [Cries of ‘No, no!”] 
Hon. gentleman cried ‘No, no;” but 
he maintained that the Volunteer Force 
of the country ought to be a much 
larger force than it was. Did hon. 
Members deny that? What was the 
reason that it was not larger than it 
was? Because of the difficulties which 
existed. In his opinion, both from a 
sanitary and disciplinary point of view, 
all persuns ought to join the Volunteers. 
But he feared that by the Bill the 
number of Volunteers would be re- 
duced, because they would make the 
conditions of service still more difficult. 
The difficulty hitherto had arisen 
between the Volunteers and their em- 
loyers ; that difficulty would by this 
Bill be inereased probably ten-fold. 
They would not attain their object by 
the Bill; but in all probability they 
would injure one of the best branches 
of the Service, for the Volunteers were 
the best branch of the Service that the 
country had or ever had had. He 
entirely and absolutely objected at any 
attempt, by a side wind, to introduce 
even the first stage of forced service in 
this country. e was aware that on 
the question of forced service, there were 
a great number of different opinions; 
but as he objected altogether to the 
system of foreed service, especially 
when introduced as he had said bya 
side wind, he should certainly vote 
against the clause. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he did not 
think the Government had any reason 
to complain of the discussion which had 
been initiated by his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Birkenhead (Sir 
Edward Hamley). He entirely agreed 
with the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
that it was extremely desirable that the 
whole purport of the clause should be 
thoroughly considered, and although 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman thought 
that the Government had rather slipped 
the Bill through so far, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would remember that 
the Bill had now been before the House 
for two or three months, and had, as the 
hon. Member for Central Sheffield (Mr. 
Howard Vincent) had observed, been 
very carefully considered by bodies and 
associations of commanding officers and 
Volunteer officers, representations from 
whom had been laid before the Secretary 
of State for War. He (Mr. Brodrick) 
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was happy to be able to inform the Com- 
mittee that those representations had 
been, in the main, although some 
criticism had been offered, extremely 
friendly to the Bill, and the objections 
taken to this clause had not been from 
the rather extreme point of view adopted 
by the hon. Member who had just sat 
down (Mr. Molloy). The main in- 
formation which had come to the War 
Office from the commanding officers and 
the officers of Volunteers generally— 
from those who were serving in the 
Foree—corroborated, in a very strong 
sense, the observations made by the 
hon. Member for Central Sheffield, 
by the hon. Member for Colchester 
(Mr. Trotter) and by his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for the 
Ince Division of South-West Lanca- 
shire (Colonel Blundell)—namely, that 
it was recognized that the clause was in- 
tended to improve the machinery of 
mobilization, and not in any way to 
increase the liabilities of the Volunteer 
Force. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Birkenhead pointed out the diffe- 
rence in the phraseology which had 
hitherto been employed and which 
it was now proposed to employ. He 
(Mr. Brodrick) would like to point out 
that the phraseology which had been in 
force with regard to the Volunteers up 
to this time—namely, ‘‘ actual or appre- 
hended invasion,” was very wide. He 
believed it would be competent for the 
Government to call out the Volunteers 
under the words ‘“‘apprehended inva- 
sion’’ in any case of war with an Euro- 
pean power, in whichit was apprehended 
that cruisers would make descent on 
different parts of our coast. He was sure 
the Committee would bear him out in 
saying that under that phraseology, it 
would be competent for the Executive to 
make use of those powers almost im- 
mediately on our becoming at war with 
any European Power. The reason for the 
alteration was that it had been impressed 
on the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War by the military 
advisers of the War Office, that it was 
essential that the mobilization of the 
Forces of the Orown, including the 
auxiliary Forces, should be put ona 
definite basis; that one and the same 
process should be adopted in making 
those Forces available, although it 
might not be necessary to call them out 
immediately. It was said a few moments 
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ago that it was most desirable to guard 
against confusion and panic which 
might occur in case of a premeditated 
invasion. He submitted to the Com- 
mittee that the only way in which they 
could avoid confusion, and in which 
they could guard against panic, was by 
every man knowing what his position 
was going to be in case of invasion, 
by every commanding officer know- 
ing what he would be called upon to 
perform, and by steps being taken to 
place each regiment and each com- 
manding officer in a position to fulfil 
their duties. He submitted that that 
could not be done under the existing 
law. If they adopted the idea that the 
mobilization of the Militia was to be 
entirely apart from the mobilization of 
the Volunteers, it might be necessary to 
send regiments of Militia to garrison 
fortresses which, within a few days, 
might have to be occupied by Volunteers. 
On the other hand, if it was known that 
Volunteers were available immediatel 

after the Militia had been mobilized, 
then those positions would be left to be 
taken up by Volunteers at the moment 
it was necessary they should be taken 
up. There was no possibility of this 
mobilization being lightly undertaken 
by any Government. No Government 
would lightly undertake to create a 
panic by demanding the embodiment of 
the Militia, because the actual calling 
out of the Volunteers would involve a 
very large expenditure. Under the Bill, 
the Government would be liable to pay 
each Volunteer who was called out the 
sum of £2 2s. That alone would neces- 
sitate the expenditure of £500,000 sterl- 
ing the very day the Proclamation was 
made. Therefore, as between the Go- 
vernment and the convenience of the 
Volunteers, it was obvious that the Go- 
vernment would have to consider very 
carefully before any step was taken. 
His hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
Edward Hamley) laid great stress on a 
most important point, and that was the 
attitude of the employers of labour to 
the Volunteers in their employ. He 
(Mr. Brodrick) quite agreed that that 
was a point which should be very care- 
fully considered by those to whom repre- 
sentations had been made by employers 
of labour. But the Bill had been very 
amply discussed. [ Cries of ‘‘ When ?”’ j 
It had been amply discussed by Volun- 
teers themselves, and a good many 
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printed papers had been sent about 
which h metrated almost every 
locality, and there really had not reached 
the War Office that there was any sort 
of feeling, general or special, on the 
part of the employers of labour at the 
change proposed. If there had been, 
no doubt it would be a matter for 
serious consideration. He believed that 
the employers of labour would see that 
the words previously employed—namely, 
“actual or apprehended invasion,” 
were words which might be interpreted 
even more loosely than the words ‘‘em- 
bodiment of the Militia.” In connection 
with this subject, he must point out 
that under the old Volunteer Act it was 
contemplated to call out the whole body 
of Volunteers, and keep them embodied 
in a mass until they were required. But 
the whole object of this scheme was to 
call out, first of all, the Reserve—such 
as the Militia—and, at the same time, 
to make available a portion of the 
Volunteers, a lerge number being left 
on leave, until the emergency reached a 
pitch at which it was necessary that 
every man should be at his t. The 
number provided for would be such 
that it might be possible for the great 
majority of those who lived by daily 
labour to continue to earn their living, 
and with that object instructions had 
already been given to the Brigadiers 
who had been recently appointed to 
ascertain how many of their men, with- 
out inconvenience, without undue cost, 
could at a moment’s notice be brought 
to a given spot. In the mobilization 
tables regarding the Volunteers, a large 
deduction had been made for those who 
would not be present except at the last 
moment. On the other hand, he did, in 
the interests of the country, ask the 
Committee to consider very carefully a 
remark which fell from his hon. and 

allant Friend the Member for Birken- 

ead. The hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
with his great experience, told the Com- 
mittee that he thought it absolutely 
necessary that the Volunteers should be 
called out in time for due instruction. 
He (Mr. Brodrick) had no wish to 
interpret that remark; but, at the 
same time, it must be obvious that 
if the Volunteers were to be of any 
service in the defence of the country 
they must be called out so that they 
might be properly instructed, and not 
have to be hustled here and there, at 
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the last moment, in the t confusion 
of railways which would ensue if they 
were not called upon to act until the 
enemy was at our doors. He would not 
detain the Committee any longer. All 
he had to say, in conclusion, was that 
it was the desire of the Government to 
carry out the view of the hon. Member 
for Colchester, and to develope the 
utility of the Volunteer Force in every 
way possible. It was for that reason 
that a large number of guns of position 
and also 16-pounder guns, had recently 
been distributed, and that a consider- 
able increase had been made in the capi- 
tation grant. He hoped the Committee 
would support the Government in carry- 
ing the clause, and would thereby set 
their seal of approval upon the evident 
willingness of the Volunteers to take 
their place in the common defence of the 
country. 
Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgton) said, that he awaited, 
with very great interest, the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Guildford Division of Surrey, and cer- 
tainly that interest was not disappointed. 
The hon. Gentleman gave them an ex- 
tremely valuable description in principle 
of the use to which Volunteers ought 
to be putin time of great national emer- 
gency, and the observations of detail 
which came into his speech showed his 
thorough mastery of the whole question 
of national defence. But he did not 
find in the hon. Gentleman’s speech 
reasons for the passing of the clause, 
and he would state very shortly what 
his objections to the clause were which 
had not been removed by the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech. The clause would 
have a practical effect in one —_ 
On that, they were all agreed. That 
ractical effect would be to divide the 
Volunteers, and divide them, as the hon. 
and gallant Member for Bath (Colonel 
Laurie) had said, for a great many 
years to come, into two portions. [{ Mr. 
Broprick dissented.] The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Guildford Division of Surrey 
shook his head. By that shake of his 
head, he had no doubt the hon. Gentle- 
man intended that the Volunteers would 
one and all accept the new conditions. 
He (Sir George Trevelyan) thought that 
that was very much more than doubt- 
ful. In his opinion, the practical effect 
of the clause would be to divide the 
Volunteers into two categories, the 
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Volunteers who must come under the 
conditions of the Bill, and the Volunteers 
who might not come under those con- 
ditions. He now passed to the question 
of the wording of the clause, because it 
appeared to him that the words either 
meant a very great deal, or they meant 
very little. If the clause meant much, 
it meant that the Volunteers might be 
embodied for active service under con- 
ditions in which they were not liable or 
likely to be embodied now. The pre- 
sent position of the Volunteers was 
everything one could wish. There 
were two sorts of Governments. There 
was the Government that was vigilant 
and bold in the case of a great national 
emergency, a Government which was 
not rash, and which did not seek mili- 
tary glory and prestige at the cost of 
national security and national interest. 
Such a Government he believed to be 
the Government that ordinarily held 
power in this country. Such a Govern- 
ment had, at that moment, the means of 
utilizing the Volunteers for all the pur- 
poses that were required. What were 
those purposes? Those hon. Members 
who were old enough to remember, it 
might be as boys, the years 1848 and 
1852, might recollect clearly the distress 
into which the country was thrown at 
the least threat of war. The country 
felt itself weak, and it was, consequently, 
anxious and timid. But ever since 1861 
the men of this country had felt that 
they had their fate in their own hands ; 
and, whatever form talk had taken 
since, it had not taken the form of 
uneasiness and timidity. The reason 
why the country had that sense of self- 
reliance was that it had an enormous 
forcee—a force, as he believed, of 
soldiers equal to any soldiers there 
ever were in the world— who were under 
conditions in which they might be relied 
upon in the last resort, and in the last 
resort alone. As was seen in the Ameri- 
ean War of 1861, the Anglo-Saxon 
Volunteers were the finest soldiers in 
the world, if only they were given time 
to be embodied, to know their officers, 
and to come under full military disei- 
line. That time was given at present 
y the conditions under which Volun- 
teers might be calied out in the case of 
apprehended invasion. He supposed 


that no Government which was en- 
gaged in war, or which saw the prospect 
of war, in which the safety of our shores 
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was threatened, would hesitate to call 
out the Volunteers for the purpose of 
giving them that last touch of concen- 
tration and organization which was re- 
quired. But though under the pre- 
sent state of things everything, in his 
opinion, which was required for the full 
efficiency of the defence of the country, 
as far as the Volunteers were concerned, 
existed, he agreed that the other changes 
of the Bill—the changes respecting 
re-organization — were of value. He 
was bound to say, however, that 
Parliament, by sanctioning the clause 
under discussion, would, if another sort 
of Government was in Office—he did not 
mean such a Government as was in Office 
then, but such a Government as had 
been in Office in the past, in the far past 
—he believed that Parliament would 
place in the hands of that Government 
the means of taking steps which would 
be greatly contrary to the highest na- 
tional interests. He was bound to say 
he was one of those who thought that of 
late years the tendency of military re- 
organization in this country had not 
been altogether in the right direction. 
He deeply regretted that that military 
re-organization had not been concen- 
trated more upon the defence of our 
shores—that we were not content with 
having an Indian and Ovlonial Army 
and an exceedingly powerful Army at 
home. He believed that the time might 
come when we might regret having con- 
centrated our efforts upon providing two 
Army Corps for the purpose of standing 
in line, in case of an European war, 
amongst the gigantic Armies of the Con- 
tinent. That he believed to be about 
as fatal a mistake as the organizers of 
the military resources of the country 
ever committed. He believed it to be 
exactly the mistake which, to compare 
great things like ours with small things, 
was committed by the statesmen of 
Athens when they endeavoured tu stand 
opposed to Sparta on the land, and were 
not content with their magnificent Fleet 
and their powerful Expeditionary Army; 
and that being the case, see the tempta- 
tion which would be placed in the hands 
of an ambitious and reckless Govern- 
ment. They would think they could 
with those two Army Corps renew the 
glories of Talavera and Blenheim— 
glories which were won in days when 
an army of 60,000 was an enormous 
army, and when 30,000 red-coats might 
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well turn the tide on any field of battle 
in Europe; but where would our two 
Army Corps be in a Franco-German 
War orin an Austro-Russian War now? 
Then imagine the Government, having 
sent those two Army Corps abroad, re- 
lying upon the fact that they had a 
second Army in the Militia and the 
Volunteers at home. They would be 
emboldened by the fact that the mo- 
ment they called out the Militia, 
they were not only legally, but by the 
sanction of Parliament, empowered 
to treat the Volunteers exactly as 
they treated the Militia, providing 
they did not take them actually out 
of the boundaries of the country. 
What gave us our sense of security 
at home, and what gave us abroad the 
position of a country which, whatever 
mistakes she might make in her small 
Colonial countries, was still impregnable 
on her own shores, was the fact that we 
had 190,000 or 200,000 men who, in 
ease of serious danger, would very 
rapidly be increased to an almost in- 
detinite number—Infantry, equal to any 
Infantry in the world, who could make 
our shores absolutely secure from the 
danger of invasion. It had been said— 
**Oh, we shall make a very partial use 
of this power. We shall only require 
to have a few regiments of Volunteers 
for the purpose of garrisoning certain 
towns.” They might call out a few 
regiments of Volunteers only, under the 
new circumstances, but they would alter 
the conditions of service of the whole 
Force. He did not know what effect the 
Bill would have upon the numbers of 
the Volunteers. Even with the immense 
love our nation had for fighting, he did 
not believe it was the case that the 
most thorough-going Volunteer officers 
amongst us were by any means agreed 
upon the wisdom of the change. What 
might be the feeling in the neighbour- 
hood of London he did not know; but in 
his county (Northumberland), where the 
officers were not only very keen citizen 
soldiers, but were large employers of 
labour, he thought the officers were 
opposed to the clause. He could 
not see what this clause would give 
a good Government; but he was very 
much afraid of what it would give 
Governments that were not good Go- 
vernments. If they voted boldly against 
the clause they might be beaten; 
but he could not help thinking that 
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if there was a considerable vote—a 
vote backed up by the eminent military 
authority of the hon. and gallant Gentie- 
man the Member for Birkenhead—the 
Government might look into the matter 
and, preserving what was very valuable 
in their Bill, might see fit either to 
withdraw the clause on Report, or to 
alter it in the sense which had been 
ene by the hon. and gallant 
ember. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, he desired per- 
mission to say a few words on what had 
now become a really important question. 
He was extremely surprised to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan) that 
he had no wish whatever that this 
country should be fully or even fairly pre- 
pared for war. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” | The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated most 
distinctly—no man could state it more 
clearly—that he thought it a most fatal 
thing that there should be two Army 
Corps at all, prepared to face any danger 
which might arise. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN hoped 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
allow him to correct him. What he 
said was that the defence of the country 
was such a paramount object that we 
ought to concentrate our efforts upon 
the Fleet, and he thought it a mistake to 
concentrate re-organization around the 
fact of having two Army Corps thrown 
on the Continent. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that if we were to be prepared for an 
emergency, we must be aa pe at any 
rate, to place a certain nutaber of troops 
in the field. Looking at the position of 
the country, he was quite certain that 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Birkenhead (Sir Edward Hamley), 
although he was paid a compliment by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow, 
would not accept the compliment, if he 
thought that anything he was doing to- 
day would prevent in the least degree 
the defence of this great and magnifi- 
cent Empire. He was surprised to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir George 
Trevelyan) talk of the Army, for he 
thought they were dealing not with the 
Army, but with the Volunteers and 
the Yeomanry. Now, as to the Volun- 
teers, let him (Sir Walter B, Barttelot) 
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say, a8 one who having served for some 
considerable time in the Army, and then 
in the Volunteer Force, he knew full 
well the real worth of the Volunteers. 
In his opinion, it would be a most un- 
fortunate thing for the country if any- 
thing done in the House of Commons 
should in any way detract from the 
value of that Force, and make that 
Force feel that it was not in the position 
which it thought it ought to occupy in 
the defence of the country. He meant 
by that that it would be a very unwise 
thing if the Volunteers did not exactly 
know the footing on which they stood, 
supposing they were to be called out for 
the defence of the country. Here he 
came to a point on which he did not 
think his hon. Friend the Financial Se- 
eretary to the War Office (Mr. Brod- 
rick) was quite as clear as he might 
have been. His hon. Friend said that 
if the Militia were embodied, the Volun- 
teers and the Yeomanry could, on ac- 
count of that very fact, be called out for 
service. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that what he 
eaid was that they were rendered liable 
to be called out, and, in the dispositions 
by the Military Authorities, they might 
be taken into account. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that that was an important part of the 
whole question, and he did not think it 
had been quite clearly understood. Let 
him put the case as he understood it. 
Supposing, which he hoped would never 
occur, we were again engaged in a war 
with Russia, and we had sent a number 
of Militia regiments to the Mediter- 
ranean. He did not suppose for one 
moment that the fact of a certain num- 
ber of Militia regiments being embodied 
would, of necessity, cause the calling out 
of the whole of the Volunteer Force. 
That was a question they ought abso- 
lutely to be sure upon, because it was 
one of those questions which would 
naturally be asked and canvassed after 
the debate of that day. Again, sup- 
posing it was necessary to embody a 
very considerable number of Militia 
regiments, it would not be necessary to 
call out the whole of the Volunteers, but 
only a certain number. In his opinion, 
no Volunteers would be called out un- 
less there was some absolute necessity 
and some immediate danger. Reading 
this from a common sense point of view, 
one could surely see that the Govern- 
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ment looked upon it as absolutely neces 

sary that they should have it in their 
power to call out, when the Militia was 
embodied, such a number of the Volua- 
teers and Yeomanry as they might think 
indispensable for the efficient defence of 
the country. No one would, for a mo- 
ment, contend that we were in the same 
position that we occupied a few years 
ago. No one denied that if danger did 
come it might come quickly, and very 
likely far quicker than people were aware; 
and, surely, after what they had heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down (Sir George Trevelyan), 
everyone must agree that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the Volunteers 
should be efficiently trained. When they 
came to look at the new arms in use for 
military purposes, the necessity of giving 
the Volunteers the opportunity of mak- 
ing themselves acquainted with them 
must be apparent to everyone. And he 
should now sit down, were it not for one 
other point that he thought it desirable to 
mention, and that was the relations 
existing between the men who formed 
the bulk of the Volunteers and their 
employers. The attitude of many em- 
ployers was a thing to bedeeply regretted 
—was a thing he had grieved about 
more than anything else connected with 
this question. Here we were in this 
country under, not compulsory enlist- 
ment, but a voluntary service; and we 
might depend upon it, despite what had 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman below 
the Gangway opposite (Mr. Molloy), we 
should never have anything but a 
voluntary service, and it would be a bad 
day, indeed, for any Ministry that ever 
proposed that we should have any but a 
voluntary service in thiscountry. Here 
we were under a voluntary service, in 
which the employers of the country 
were not called on themselves to take 
part; and although the only object of 
the men who were Volunteers was to 
serve their country and protect it from 
foreign invasion, and, in so doing, 
protect the trade and commerce of the 
country, which, of course, included, in 
a marked degree, the interests of these 
employers, those employers were not 
always inclined—though he admitted 
there were many honourable exceptions 
—to give their servants the necessary 
time to become efficient Volunteers, 
but threatened to turn them off if 
their duty in connection with their 
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corps interfered with their ordinary em- 
ployment. That, he maintained, was a 
question which deserved the serious at- 
tention of all men in the position of 
employers who were making—and, he 
hoped, would continue to make—large 
fortunes out of trade and commerce. 
They should consider the matter from 
the point of view of their own interest, 
if not from that of the country at large, 
and the instinct of self-preservation 
should restrain them from placing any 
obstacle in the way of their men be- 
coming efficient Volunteers. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he was glad the hon. and gallant 
Baronet (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had 
suddenly awakened to the fact that this 
was a most important question. Some 
of them, before the hon. and gallant 
Baronet had spoken, already thought it 
a most important question—indeed, 
looked upon the clause as one of the most 
important matters which had come be- 
fore the Committee this Session. He 
was extremely pleased that the Front 
Bench on that (the Opposition) side had 

en up a position with hon. Members 
below the Gangway, and would go with 
them in the Division which would un- 
doubtedly take place. The hon. and 
gallant Baronet (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) had said it would be a bad day’s 
work for any Government to try to in- 
troduce the conscription in this country. 
Well, undoubtedly it would, if a Go- 
vernment attempted to do it in broad 
daylight and in an open-handed manner; 
but, instead of that, they were attempt- 
ing to get as near it as they could by 
invidious and insidious measures like 
the 2nd clause of the Bill. If the 2nd 
clause meant anything, it meant another 
step towards that system of conscription 
which was the goal to which many hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were anxious and 
were endeavouring to attain. He could 
promise hon. Members that there were 
some on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House, himself amongst the number, 
who would fight them to the death be- 
fore they carried out their wish in that 
respect. [(‘‘Oh, oh!”] He spoke 
figuratively, of course, as he had thought 
hen. Members opposite would have 
sufficient sense to understand. He had 
listened to the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office (Mr. Brodrick), but was not 
quite sure whether he had spoken in 
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favour of the clause or against it. It 
seemed to him that if any weight 
was to be attached to what fell from 
the hon. Gentleman, his words were 
rather more against the position the 
Government had taken up than in 
favour of it, because he told them 
that if they looked into the law as it at 
present stood they would find that there 
was full scope in that law for doing that 
which was proposed under the clause. 
The hon. Gentleman was not sure that 
there was not more scope under the 
existing law to call on the Volunteers 
than there would be when the Bill was 
passed. He had said—‘I am not sure, 
if you carefully go into the matter, you 
will not find that the words ‘ actual’ or 
‘apprehended invasion’ cover more 
than the clause of this Bill.” Well, 
let the hon. Gentleman stand by what 
he had said; and if he and the Govern- 
ment of which he was a Member really 
thought that the law as it at present 
stood gave them as much power, or 
almost as much power, as they would 
have when the Bill was passed, why 
were they not satisfied with that power, 
and why did they seek to alter it? 
Whzet justification could there be for 
legislation, unless the Government de- 
sired to obtain something which was not 
within the scope of the law at the 
present time? If they had the slightest 
idea—or if there was nothing but a 
little doubt on the question—that they 
had as much power under the existing 
law as they would if this new law was 
passed, why should the (tovernment go 
to the trouble of harassing the Legis- 
lature by asking it to pass a new clause 
in a Bill like this? But, as a matter of 
fact, they were now dealing with this 
matter from the standpoint that some 
hon. Members opposite did not believe 
the Government possessed under the 
existing law the same power that they 
would possess under this Bill. They 
wished to alter the whole constitution of 
the Volunteer Force. That Force, as its 
name implied, was a Volunteer Force. 
What did hon. Gentlemen opposite wish 
todo? Why, to put the Force in a 
osition that he never yet found any 
Volunteer desirous of getting into. It 
was all very well to quote the opinion of 
officers; but the hon. Gentleman the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
had not given them the opinion of the 
men. The officers, of course, looked 
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forward to having as much military com- 
mand as possible; but what the Com- 
mittee had to consider was not the 
opinions of the officers, but that of the 
vast body of the Force. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he had, in his 
speech, alluded to the fact that ina 
great many places the men had been 
consulted. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS said, he was 
sorry the hon. Gentleman had not sup- 

lied them with some iuformation as to 
where and how the men had been con- 
sulted on the question. The Committee 
would have been very glad to have had 
placed at its disposal a‘l the information 

rocurable on the point. Didthe hon. 
Sounieen, or did any other hon. Member 
opposite, for one moment contend that 
the Volunteers would care to be put in 
the same category as the Militia? Would 
any hon. or right hon. Gentleman con- 
tend for one moment that the Volunteers 
had been desirous of being considered 
in the same category with the Militia 
Force? Had they not considered them- 
selves something different ? The Volun- 
teers had always considered that their ser- 
vices would only be availed of when some 
event directly threatening the country 
occurred. He had not the slightest 
doubt that at a time of great emergency 
—which hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
always foreseeing—they would readily 
obtain the voluntary service, not only 
of the Volunteer Force, but of a large 
number of persons outside the Volunteer 
Force ; but there must still be a neces- 
sity for such a call upon the citizenship 
of the country to render the service 
which would, he thought, be desirable 
under such conditions. What he was 
afraid of, and what he thought they 
could plainly see, was that the Govern- 
ment were not going to wait for events 
of that description, but wanted by the 
Bill to get a power over the Volunteer 
Force of this country which they had 
never yet possessed. And having that 
power, the country was to trust to their 
good sense as to whether at some time 
or the other they would put it in force 
or not. The Committee were told by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that the Go- 
vernment would not put the power in 
force until a great emergency arose. 
Well, he did not think that their expe- 
rience of the manner in which the Go. 
vernment had carried out other powers 
entrusted to them was such as to induce 
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them to trust the Government with any 
new powers to be used according to the 
dictates of good sense. If the Govern- 
ment were entrusted with the power of 
ealling out the Volunteers, lookin 

calmly at what these Gentlemen had 
done on previous occasions, he was 
afraid that at some future time many 
people would have reason to complain 
that the men were called out when there 
was no necessity for it. The working 
classes had had their business relations 
needlessly disturbed by the calling out 
of the Reserves; men had been called 
out, and kept in the ranks long enough 
to lose their situations, and the trading 
and commercial arrangements of the 
country had been disorganized by the 
stupid action of certain Governments 
on former occasions. If the power now 
sought were bestowed upon the present 
Government, it would be liable to much 
greater abuse even than the existing 
law applicable to the Regular Reserves. 
The country was not, he thought, pre- 
pared to entrust these new powers to the 
Government at that moment. They 
wished to maintain the Volunteer Force 
purely as a Volunteer Force. The Go- 
vernment had had experience of what 
certain members of the Force would be 
prepared to do when there was a legiti- 
mate call upon their services. He was 
sure of this—that they would not, so 
readily as hon. Gentlemen seemed to 
believe, be prepared to be engrafted on 
the Militia of the country as the Bill, 
if it became an Act, would engraft them. 
The Government were asking that they 
might have power to treat the Volun- 
teers just as they treated their Militia. 
The Militia were not a Volunteer Force. 
The Militia stood in a different category 
altogether to the Volunteers. The Mi- 
litia were treated differently, and he 
asserted that the Volunteers did not 
wish to be treated in the way the Bill 
sought to treat them. He could not see 
why the Government should go out of 
its way to carry the clause of the Bill, 
especially after the very weak defence 
of it which had been given by the hon. 
Gentleman the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office. If the hon. Gentleman 
believed in his own argument, if he 
believed that the power he had described 
existed under the present law, he had 
all the power he required—all the power 
any Government, which did not intend 
to act in a way prejudicial to the welfare 
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of the country, could require. No legis- 
lation was required. The Government 
wished to get power with regard to the 
Volunteers which did not exist at the 
present time, and the granting of that 
os, he should resist as long as he was 
able. 

Mr. A. L. BROWN (Hawick, &c.) 
said, he was sorry to intrude upon the 
attention of the Committee upon a Mili- 
tary Bill; but perhaps he would be 
excused if he spoke from an employer’s 
point of view. The hon. Gentleman the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
(Mr. Brodrick) said that the Bill had 
been well discussed, and he was asked 
to explain when. The hon. Gentleman 
then said the Bill had been well cir- 
culated, and he supposed that Volun- 
teers and employers of labour knew all 
about it. He (Mr. A.L. Brown) made 
bold to say that not one employer of 
labour in 500 knew anything about the 
measure. He made bold to say that the 
majority of employers did not know that 
Militiamen even were liable to be called 
out. He begged the hon. Gentleman 
to dismiss from his mind the idea that 
employers of labour knew anything 
whatever about the proposal. What he 
was satisfied of was, that if Volunteers 
were put on the same footing as Militia- 
men, the first time they were called out 
it would be the last time they would get 
employment where they had been en- 
gaged. Personally, he kept open at his 
works the places vacated by Militiamen 
during the time of training; but he 
wished the Committee to understand 
that employers were not their own 
masters; they required to consult their 
foremen, and over and over again, when 
he had gone to his foremen, they had 
qrentied that they had to keep places 
open. Unless employers kept their eyes 
on the foremen, the foremen would, in 
most cases, dismiss men who were liable 
to becalled out, and get men on whose ser- 
vices they could rely for the whole year. 
What was the result? Why, that when 
employers found thoroughly respectable 
men they advised them to cease their 
service in the Militia ; if such men could 
not buy themselves out, employers ad- 
vanced them money to enable them to 
do so. There were two ways of managing 
our national defences—by the present 
system of Regular soldiers and Volun- 
teers, or by Conscription. We could not 
have Volunteers and Conscription. The 
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Militia was our weak point, and the 
sooner it was done away with the better. 
He spoke as an employer, anxious to 
keep the places of Militiamen open, but 
who found it impossible to do so. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
said, that whatever the hon. Gentle- 
man’s (Mr. A. L. Brown’s) intentions 
might be, he had thoroughly confirmed 
the statement of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) with 
regard to the dangers which might 
arise from selfishness and want of 

atriotism on the part of employers of 
abour. The hon. Gentleman said there 
were two ways of keeping up the de- 
fences of the country in a proper way; 
he might have mentioned a third way, 
and that was by employers of labour 
awakening to a proper sense of their 
duties and responsibilities. 

Mr. A. L. BROWN said, he ex- 
plained that he had endeavoured to kee 
the places of Militiamen open, but ha 
found it impossible to do so. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD said, he would 
admit that it was impossible from the 
hon. Gentleman’s point of view. Cer- 
tainly, there was one weak point in the 
clause, and that was the possibility of 
difficulties between Volunteers and their 
selfish and unpatriotic employers. The 
hon. Member for East Finsbury (Mr. J. 
Rowlands) spoke of this as an insidious 
attempt to institute conscription. The 
hon.Gentleman, like a great many other 
people who had only received an imper- 
fect education—[ Cries of “‘ Oh, oh!” }— 
an imperfect military education—— 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: That is a thing 
of which I am proud. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man said he spoke from a military point 
of view. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD said, he should 
be sorry to be at all offensive; but 
he must remind the hon. Gentleman 
that he himself indulged in a good deal 
of invective. Asa matter of fact, con- 
scription did exist to this extent—it was 
not generally known—that all subjects, 
with a few specified exceptions, were 
liable to the ballot for the Militia. The 
fact that this law was only in abeyance 
was emphasized by the circumstance 
that Volunteers, on being enrolled, were 
expressly exempted from the ballot for 
the Militia. It would be a matter for 
serious consideration if, when this clause 
became law, as he trusted it would, em- 
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ployers dismissed Volunteers from their 
employment. It would be very hard 
that Volunteers, who had hitherto en- 
joyed exemption from the ballot for the 
Militia, should find their services re- 
warded by loss of employment and the 
means of livelihood. He thought the 
Committee must be of opinion that the 
matter had now been sufficiently dis- 
cussed, and therefore he begged to move, 
“That the Question be now put.” 

Tse CHAIRMAN withheld his 
assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) eaid, it was not easy for him 
to speak with coolness in answering 
the hon. Momber opposite (Mr. 
Brookfield). If it were not for the 
patriotism, the generosity—he might 
say the self-denial—of the large em- 

loyers of labour in the country, the 
3 aoe would be a very small body. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite had 
spoken of the deficiency of military 
education on the part of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Finsbury (Mr. J. Rowlands). 
The hon. Gentleman, however, showed 
his own ignorance of the Volunteer Ser- 
vice when be spoke of the selfishness 
and the want of patriotism of employers 
of labour. He (Mr. Brunner) could 
speak freely upon this subject, because 
he had done very little for the Volun- 
teers. He was brought up in the prin- 
ciples of the Peace Society. He con- 
fessed he was not fond of a Militiaman, 
but he might say that he had a number 
of Volunteers in his employ, and he re- 
cognized them as amongst the smartest, 
most upright, and most trustworthy men 
he had. His experience, however, had 
been the same as that of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hawick (Mr. A. L. 
Brown). When, a good many years 
ago, a foreman had found fault with 
the fact that a Volunteer in his service 
wanted time to go into camp, he (Mr. 
Brunner) had remonstrated, and had 
begged he would keep his post open 
for the man, simply for the reason that 
he thought the man was doing his duty 
by the country, and that these Volun- 
teers were not only a credit to the coun- 
try, but a credit to him. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
said, he desired to say a word or two 
from the employers of labour _ of 
view. The London and North-Western 


Railway Company had, at Crewe, a very 
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large and fine force of Volunteers. They 
would probably increase greatly in 
numbers. The men were commanded 
by the hon. and gallant Member 
for the Wirral Division of Cheshire 
(Captain Ootton), who would agree 
with him that if the clause was to 
be passed in its present form, and if 
Volunteers might be called out as sug- 
gested, the whole of the London and 
North-Western Railway system might 
be brought to a standstill. That rail- 
way system might not be able to go on 
if, at some future time, the whole of the 
Volunteers in the service of the Com- 
pany were carried off; and, therefore, 
the Government were embarking in 
a very much more serious thing than 
he was convinced they had any idea 
of. It was not a case of a very few 
Volunteers or Militiamen employed 
by one firm or another being taken 
away from their work, and their posi- 
tions being kept open for them. It 
was a very grave thing to a town like 
Crewe, and to the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, if a large 
body of men were to be taken away 
from the town and from the Crewe 
works upon which the town and the rail- 
way system were dependsnt. There were 
engines, carriages, and trucks being 
sent to Crewe every day for repairs ; 
there were new machines to be made; 
there were improvements to be made; 
and he maintained that they would do 
an infinitely greater amount of harm to 
the country by bringing the London and 
North-Western system to a standstill, 
than they could possibly do by leaving 
matters as at present. It was impos- 
sible for him to consent to the passing 
of the clause withcut some modification 
which would, at any rate, meet the case 
he had put, and which would protect a 
great system like that of a Railway 
Company. He strongly urged the Go- 
vernment to take time to reconsider the 
question. He felt that the Committee 
should not be pressed to come to a de- 
cision now, especially in the absence of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope). He 
did not know where the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was; but if he was necessarily 
absent—— 


Taz CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 


It being half an hour after Five 
of the clock, the Chairman left the 
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Ohair to make his Report to the 
House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 


QUESTION. 
—). ——_ 
LICENSING LAWS BILL. 


Sm WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.) asked the Attorney 
General, Whether, in view of the im- 
portance of the subject, the Government 
would take it into their consideration 
during the Recess ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight), in 
reply, said, it certainly was a matter 
worthy of consideration, and would be 
considered. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—ARREST OF 
MR. J. J. O’KELLY. 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House, 
that he had received the following 
Letter, relating to the arrest of a Mem- 


ber of this House :— 
“95 July 1388. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that Mr. J. 
J. O'Kelly, M.P. for Roscommon, was arrested 
last night in Mark Lane, in the City of Londen, 
on a warrant granted by H. Turner, esquire, a 
Justice of the Peace for the County of Roscom- 
mon, and duly backed by me, a Metropolitan 
Police Magistrate, for taking part in an unlaw- 
ful assembly, and for inciting other persons to 
take part in an unlawful assembly at Boyle, in 
the said county of Roscommon, and that the 
same Mr. J. J. O’Kelly has been handed over to 
officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary for con- 
veyance to Ireland in custody under such war- 


rant. 
I have the honour to be, 


Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J.J. Incuam, 
The Right Honourable 
The Speaker of the House of Commons.” 


Mr. PARNELL (Cork) : I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour), with reference 
to the arrest of the hon. Member for 
North Roscommon, whether there is no 
way in which persons resident in Eng- 
land can be cited before Courts of Sum- 
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mary Jurisdiction in Ireland except by 
arresting them ? 

Tue CHIEF SEORETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): Well, Sir, that is a legal 
Question, to which I am afraid I can give 
noanswer. I do not know whether any 
of my learned Friends can—I certainly 
eannot. But if the hon. Gentleman will 
put the Question on the Paper, I will 
endeavour to answer it. 

Mr. PARNELL: Then, I will ask the 
legal Gentleman who sits by the right 
hon. Gentleman’s side. I mean the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden). I think he ought to be 
able to answer such a small point con- 
nected with Summary Jurisdiction Law 
in Ireland. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I am not aware of any means 
of enforcing in England a summons, 
which, of course, would be the alterna- 
tive toa warrant. There are statutory 
provisions for enforcing warrants, but 
those provisions do not apply to sum- 
monses. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
question is not that of enforcing it. It 
is a question of issuing and serving a 
summons—that is what I understand to 
have been the Question of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork. The objection is 
that the issuing of a warrant instead of 
& summons goes to support the wilful 
presumption that seems to exist in the 
minds of the Government, that hon. 
Members in the House would shirk in- 
quiry under the Orimes Act, and that 
is not borne out by the facts. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sex ron) (Belfast, W.): The usual 
course under the Crimes Act would be 
by summons, and if the Government 
have decided to proceed by summons on 
this occasion the hon. Member for North 
Roscommon might have remained in 
England and performed his Parliamen- 
tary duties until the time of the prelimi- 
nary inquiry. But the effect of the Go- 
vernment suddenly seizing him by their 
agents is to remove the hon. Member 
from the performance of his Parliamen- 
tary duties, although there could be no 
apprehension in the mind of any sane 
person that the hon. Member would have 
avoided responsibility for his action. 
This is a cowardly and vindictive pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Government, 
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and I wish to ask the Government whe- 
ther they will, at least, undertake that 
when my hon. Friend is brought before 
the magistrate in Ireland, they will 
instruct their legal agent to assent to his 
being released on bail in order that he 
can continue to take part in the discus- 
sion of the important Irish questions 
pending before the House, and perform 
his Parliamentary duties until the time 
arises when he shall become answerable 
to the tribunal before whom he may be 
required to appear ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
doubt that the proper course will be 
taken by the magistrates when the hon. 
Gentleman is brought before them; but 
I do not think the magistrates will be, 
or ought to be, influenced by any con- 
sideration of what the hon. Member 
would or would not do in this House. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman instruct his legal agents, 
who appear, not to oppose bail, espe- 
cially as there is no ground for appre- 
hending that my hon. Friend would fail 
to appear ? 

[No reply. } 

Mr. PARNELL: I must press for an 
answer to my Question, whether any 
way exists for citing persons resident in 
this country before Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction in Ireland other than by 
warrant ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I think I have an- 
swered that Question, at least I intended 
todoso. The two modes of procedure 
are by summons and by warrant. There 
are statutable provisions for backing 
warrants and enforcing them in Eng- 
land. I am not aware, and I do not 
believe, that there is any such statutable 
procedure in regard to summonses ; and, 
therefore, an Irish summons, as I recol- 
lect the Statute, could not be enforced 
in England. But if the hon. Member 
requires a more careful and deliberate 
answer, perhaps he will put a Question 
on the Paper. 

Mr. PARNELL: But could the sum- 
mons be served ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I do not believe, 
speaking offhand, that it could be served. 
I do not think there are any provisions 
whatever for the service in England of 
&@ summons issued under a summary 
jurisdiction in Ireland. I do not believe 
there is any such procedure known to 
the law, and certainly it could not be 
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enforced. That is, speaking from my 
recollection. If the hon. Gentleman 
wishes, I will look into the matter care- 
fully if he will put a Question on the 
Paper. 

Me. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
ask you, Sir, whether there is any pre- 
cedent for a communication to the House 
of the arrest of a Member, and whether 
the precedents have not been for com- 
municating only the conviction of a 
Member; also, whether you, Sir, as 
presiding over this House, conceive it 
to be your duty to instantly make the 
communication at the end of opposed 
Business of the day, and at the time of 
unopposed Business; and whether it 
would not be more to the convenience 
of the House if you conceived that your 
duty was to make that announcement 
to-morrow at the commencement of 
Business, when, if there was any 
irregularity in the communication, or 
anything arising out of the circum- 
stances which might make it the occa- 
sion of a question of Privilege, the 
House might be in a better position for 
a discussion of the matter? Of course, 
at the present time there can be practi- 
cally no discussion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is nothing in 
the argument of the hon. Gentleman. 
At an earlier period of the Sitting, 
complaint was made by hon. Gentle- 
men who sit near the hon. Member 
that no communication had been made 
to the House by me; and I then 
informed those hon. Gentlemen that no 
communication had been made to me, 
and that the moment it was made it 
would be my duty to communicate_ it 
to the House. I have always acted on 
the principle that the arrest of a Member 
is a most important matter, and ought 
not to be kept back from the House; 
and I therefore took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of making the communication of 
the fact to the House. 

Mr. PARNELL: Cannot the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland givea more definiteanswer to the 
Question of the right hon. Member for 
West Belfast, as to whether the agents 
of the Crown will be instructed to agree 
to bail, so that my hon. Friend may 
return to his Parliamentary duties, more 
especially in view—and this has refer- 
ence to the Executive in Ireland—of 
most important proceedings affecting 
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Irish Members which are now pend- 
ing? 

Ma. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
doubt that substantial bail will not be 
refused, unless thereis very good ground 
for refusing it. Iam not aware whether 
there is such ground or not; but hon. 
Gentlemen will see when the proceed- 
ings are gone into. The hon. Member 
knows that it is for the learned Attor- 
ney General for Ireland toregulate these 
matters, and I certainly could not give 
an answer. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman why it was the arrest of Mr. 
O’ Kelly was made yesterday for a speech 
delivered two or three weeks ago, in the 
month of June ? 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.): And 
may I ask was the meeting which Mr. 
O’Kelly attended, which is described as 
an “unlawful assembly,” a proclaimed 
meeting ; and, if not, why was it an un- 
lawful assembly ? 


[No reply. } 


Dr. TANNER: May I ask the right | P 


hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland how it was, when Mr. O’Kelly 
was arrested last night in the City of 
London, the warrant having been 
issued in Ireland, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not take the trouble to be in 
his place this morning to answer the 
Questions which had been addressed to 
the Members of the Government present, 
not a single one of whom was acquainted, 
or who at least professed not to be 
acquainted, with the arrest of Mr. 
O’ Kelly ? 

[No reply. ] 

Dr. TANNER: May I press upon 
the right hon. Gentleman that in the 
event of a similar case occurring he 
will be in his place, and not run away, 
as he is in the habit of doing ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Mx. T. P. O’°CONNOR : I put a Ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman pre- 
viously, which he did not answer, and 
I do not know whether he requires 
: Notice. Is it not a fact that the speech 
for which Mr. O’Kelly has been arrested 
was delivered on June 24, and it isnow 
July 25? I will ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if he can explain why it was 
that the hon. Member was not arrested 
until a month after the speech had been 
delivered ? 


Mr. Parnell 
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Mr.A. J. BALFOUR : Certainly, that 
is a Question that requires Notice. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
—_—o — 
MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL. 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, that he 
had risen not with reference to the arrest 
of Mr. O’Kelly, but with regard to a 
matter personal to himself. He was re- 
ported in some of the papers (not in 
The Times) as having dissented from the 
hon. and learned Attorney General’s 
statement last night— 

‘* That there was no member of the Profession 
of five years’ standing who would not admit 
that, if counsel for the defendant was not in a 
mgr to apply for a non-suit, he must open 

is case, 


and it was also reported that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman then amended 
his phrase and said, ‘‘ no member of the 
Bar of any position.” Since certain 
apers were commenting on this alleged 
incident in the debate, one even having 
gone into poetry on the subject, he 
wished to disclaim that, and to say that 
he agreed with the Attorney General’s 
observation as to the practice of counsel, 
and, therefore, was not likely to con- 
tradict it. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) 
said, he noticed the interruption referred 
to, and recognized from whom it came, 
and it certainly was not from the hon. 
and learned Member. He knew per- 
fectly well that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had had considerable expe- 
rience at the Bar. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o——_ 


ORIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—THE MEMBER 
FOR EAST MAYO (MR. JOHN DILLON) 
—CONDITIONAL ORDER OF HABEAS 
CORPUS. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) said, 
he wished to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he is aware that the Irish Court of 
Exchequer that day granted a conditional 
order for a habeas corpus in the case of 
Mr. Dillon, and how long had Mr. 
Dillon already been in gaol? 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
no information on the subject I am 
afraid. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked, when the Report stage of 
the Employers’ Liability Bill would be 
taken ? 

Tut SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.), in 
reply, said, he did not know the par- 
ticular day, but proper Notice would be 
given. The First Lord of the Treasury 
would make a statement to-morrow. 

SmJOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) asked, when the Tithes 
Bill would be taken ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, information on 
that subject would be given when his 
right hon. Friend made his statement 
to-morrow. 
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IMPERIAL DEFENCE BILL. 


Resolutions [July 24] reported, and agreed to. 

Ordered, that the Resolutions which were re- 
ported to the House on the 24th instant, and 
then agreed to, read :— 

Bill upon the said Resolutions, and upon the 
Resolutions now agreed to, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Courtney, Mr. William 
Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary Stanhope, and 
Lord George Hamilton. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 346.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 26th July, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Pustic Buis—First Reading— 
Forest of Dean Turnpike Trust * (232). 

Second Reading—Indian Councils Act, 1861, 
Amendment (224). 

Committee — Libel Law Amendment (231) ; 
Companies (153-236). 

Third Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature 
Act (Ireland) (1877) Amendment (199-235) ; 
Coroners (36); Land Charges Registration 
and Searches (221), and passed ; Companies 
Clauses Consolidation Act (1845) Amend- 
ment (230), discharged. 

ProvisionaL OrperR Brris—Second Reading— 
Pier and Harbour (No. 2) * (223). 

Report—Local Government (No. 13)* (207). 
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INDIAN COUNCILS ACT, 1861, AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 224.) 

(The Viscount Cross.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross), in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that its object was simply to rectify 
a mistake in the drafting of the Act of 
1861. 

Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Viscount Cross.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly) and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House 7o-morrow, 


LIBEL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Monksweill.) 
(wo. 190.) | COMMITTEE. 


House again in Committee (according 
to order). 

Lorpv MONKSWELL said, he did not 
propose to move any new clause to take 
the place of Clause 7, which had been 
struck out, because Clause 7 was really 
very much the same as Olause 7 in Lord 
Campbell’s Act. He agreed with what 
the Lord Chief Justice stated the other 
night as to the great undesirability of 
having two enactments on the Statute 
Book dealing with the same subject- 
matter in much the same way, and he 
preferred the section in Lord Campbell’s 
Act, because it had been the subject of 
judicial interpretation. 

Clause 10 (This Act shall not apply to 
Scotland). 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: 
Why is the Bill not to apply to Scot- 
land? 

Lorv MONKSWELL: Because the 
existing Law of Libel is different there 
from that in England, and somewhat 
resembles what the law will be if this 
Bill is passed. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 11 (Short title) agreed to. 

House resumed. 

On Question that the Bill be reported ? 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, that he was under the 
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impression that a new clause would be 


Companies 


roposed to make a n liable for a 

ibel spoken at a public meeting in the 
same manner as if it were published in 
a newspaper. 

Lorpv MONKSWELL said, that a new 
clause for the purpose would bo pro- 
posed on the Report. 

Lorp HALSBU RY said, he understood 
that some remarks made on the last occa- 
sion when the Bill was before the House, 
in reference to the clause moved by the 
Lord Chief Justice (Lord Coleridge) 
providing that criminal prosecution for 
libels published in newspapers should 
not be instituted without the fiat of the 
Attorney General or an order of a Judge 
at Chambers, had been thought to reflect 
on the manner in which the Public Pro- 
secutor had exercised his duties in grant- 
ing fiats for criminal prosecutions for 
libel. He (Lord Halsbury) felt sure 
that they were not made in that sense— 
there was no intention to cast any reflec- 
tion upon him. He had received a 
letter from Sir Augustus Stephenson 
embodying some statistics from which it 
appeared that since his appointment 82 
applications had been made to him 
under Section 3 of the Newspaper Libel 
Act, of which 53 were refused, 27 were 
granted, one was withdrawn, and one 
stood over for consideration. Those 
figures showed conclusively that the fiat 
of the Puslic Prosecutor was not granted 
as a matter of course, as the Lord Chief 
Justice seemed to suppose. He (Lord 
Halsbury) was quite satisfied that Sir 
Augustus Stephenson was the very last 
person to discharge any duty he under- 
took in anything like a perfunctory 
manner. 

Lorpv COLERIDGE (Lorp Cuter Jvus- 
TIcE oF Enoxanp) eaid, nothing was 
further from his mind when he proposed 
his Amendment than to cast any imputa- 
tion upon Sir Augustus Stephenson. 
On that occasion he did not profess to 
give any opinion of his own; he simply 
read a letter which was addressed to 
him by the secretary of a large body of 
newspaper proprietors embodying their 
- views, and expressing a wish that some 
such clause as that which he moved 
should be added to the Bill. As to the 
general functions of the Public Prose- 
cutor, ifit became necessary, he should 
be glad to call the attention of their 
Lordships to that matter, but at present 
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he did not desire to enter into any 
discussion. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments made 
in Committee to be received on Zwesday 
next. 


COMPANIES BILL.—(No. 153.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE. 
House again in Committee (according 
to order). 


Clause 7 (Particulars to be disclosed 
by prospectus). 

Amendment moved, to omit Sub-sec- 
tion 1, and insert the following words :— 

“Any contract, provision, or arrangement 
entered into before the complete registration of 
a registered company whereby any liability is 
imposed on the company to pay money or 
money’s worth to any person or to confer any 
advantage, pecuniary or otherwise, on any 
person (other than such moneys and advantages 
as are payable to or conferred on all the share- 
holders of the company) shall, unless notice of 
such liability is given in any prospectus of the 
company, or unless such liability is adopted by a 
— meeting of the company summoned to 


ecide on such adoption, be void to all intents as 
against the company.””—( The Lord Thring.) 

Lorpv THURLOW said, he could not 
help thinking that if this proposed clause 
were adopted as it stood, and the 4th 
sub-section repealing Section 38 of the 
Companies Act, 1867, were to remain 
as it stood in the Bill, a very great safe- 
guard to the investing public would be 
struck away. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE was of opinion 
that the clause would not hava the effect, 
—no doubt intended by its authors— 
namely ,to insure greater care in the issue 
of the prospectus. If any person who 
was a party tosuch an issue was bound 
under a penalty to disclose the par- 
ticulars of a great many things which 
were ‘within his knowledge,” the 
result might be either that respectable 
persons might be deterred from be- 
coming Directors of perfectly good under- 
takings, or that those who became 
Directors would take care not to allow 
matters to be ‘‘ within their knowledge ” 
which might bring them within the 
provisions of the clause. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury) said, he thought that the 
section proposed by the noble Lord was 
a very valuable one, and he would be 
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glad to incorporate it in the Bill, but he 
could not consent to omit Sub-section 1. 
He would accept the clause in addition 
to, and not in lieu of, that sub-section. 


Amendment, to omit Sub-section 1 (by 
leave of the Committee), withdrawn. 


New Clause agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lord Cuan- 
ceLtor, Amendment made, in page 3, 
line 39, by omitting (‘‘is party to,””) and 
inserting (‘‘ authorizes’’). 

Lorpv THURLOW moved at the end 
of Sub-section 3 to add— 

“Excepting in the case of such ordinary 
trading or business contracts as may be either 
too numerous to recite or might be prejudicial 
to the interests of the company to disclose.’’ 
He said, he thought it very undesirable 
to allow persons to frame a prospectus 
with the view of contracting themselves 
out of the law; but it might be impos- 
sible in the contents of a prospectus to 
give all the contracts which might have 
been entered into. 

Lorp HALSBURY said, he quite saw 
what the noble Lord meant by the 
Amendment, and he recognized the im- 
portance of the matter. If the noble 
Lord would withdraw the Amendment 
he would consider the question. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Copies of prospectus to be 
filed with registrar). 

Lorpv THURLOW, in moving to omit 
the words ‘signed by,” and to insert 
“bearing the names of,’”’ pointed out 
the great inconvenience that might arise 
if a Director were ill or abroad, and 
contended that some such amendment 
of the clause ought to be made in order 
to enable Companies to carry on their 
business. 


Amendment moved, in page 4, line 39, 
leave out (‘‘signed by,’’) and insert 
(‘bearing the name of”).—( Zhe Lord 
Thurlow.) 


Lorpv HALSBURY said, he was 
afraid he could not accept the Amend- 
ment. If the Amendment were agreed 
to, it would be very difficult to fix the 
responsibility for the statements in the 
prospectus on anyone. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, that, in his 
opinion, unless the clause was amended, 
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it would often have the effect of para- 
lyzing the business operations of a Com- 


pany. 

Lorpv THURLOW hoped the noble 
and learned Lord would reconsider the 
point. He could not quite agree that 
the clause, if amended in the way he 
suggested, would afford no protection. 
His reading of the law was that every 
Director was legally responsible if his 
name appeared on the prospectus. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
might point out that people’s names had 
often been put on lists of Directors who 
had never consented to act in that 
capacity. 

Lorpv HALSBURY said, he had 
known cases in which gentlemen whose 
names had appeared on prospectuses 
had absolutely repudiated their respon- 
sibility. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that the 
remarks of the noble and learned Lord 
only referred to new Companies. As 
he had said already in the case of estab- 
lished Companies, if a Director was ill 
or at the other end of the world, it would 
be impossible to carry on their business 
if the clause stood. 

Lorp HALSBURY said, he would 
agree to introduce words into the clause 
which would confine the effect of the 
clause to the first issue of a prospectus. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 

Moved to insert the following New 
Clause after Clause 8 :— 

‘On and after the commencement of this 
Act it shall not be lawful for any company to 
recognise or permit any dealings in or transfers 
of the shares of the company previous to allot- 
ment; and any company so infringing under 
this section shall render itself liable to a fine 
of £50 in each case of such infringement, and 
may be held to be guilty of a misdemeanour.”” 
—( The Lord Thurlow.) 

Lorpv HALSBURY said, he would 
accept the clause in substance; but it 
would, he thought, require amend- 
ment. 

Clause amended, by the omission of 
the words (‘‘and may be held to be 
guilty of a misdemeanour,”) and agreed 
to. 


Lorpv THURLOW moved the follow- 
ing as a New Clause :— 


“On and after the commencement of this 
Act it shall be lawful for any company to issue 
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any portion of its capii ! at such a premium 
or at such a discount as may have been sanc- 
tioned at a general mecting of the share- 
holders of the company by a majority of not 
less than two-thirds of their number present 
and voting or duly represented by proxies.” 
He thought that this was a matter of 
some importance. It had exercised the 
minds of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce and other great Bodies, and he 
thought their Lordships ought to deal 
with it. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE thought 
the clause would be highly objectionable 
unless it was confined to the issue of new 
capital. 

Tue Eart or ORAWFORD said, he 
hoped the House would decide this 
question one way or the other, as at 
present the law on the matter was very 
unsettled. 

Lorpv HALSBURY said, some of 
their Lordships would probably have 
to settle this point in their judicial 
capacity. He could not accept the 
clause, but would consider the point 
with which it dealt before the Report 
stage. 

Clause (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 


Clause 9 (Restriction on allotment of 
shares and debentures) agreed to. 


Olause 10 (Prohibition of purchase of 
shares by company) agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Liability of directors, &c. 
in respect of qualifying shares). 

Amendment moved, to leave out Clause 
11, and insert the following Clause:— 

“(1.) The articles of association of the com- 
pany shall state the number of shares required 
as qualification for holding the office of a 
director of the company, and every case where 
a director, as a vendor or otherwise, acquires 
such qualification otherwise than by payment 
in cash, in the same manner as public sub- 
scribers, shall be fully disclosed on the pro- 
spectus. 

(2.) Any default in complying with this 
section shall render the person so defaulting 
liable to a fine not exceeding ten pounds for 
every day during which the default continues.” 
—(The Lord Thurlow.) 


Lorpv BRABOURNE said, that it was 
most undesirable, as well as unfair, that 
Directors should be placed in a different 
position from all the other shareholders, 
and compelled to pay up the whole of 
the capital which they might have in- 
vested in the Uompany, whilst other 
shareholders might only be called upon 
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to pay up half, one-third, or one-fourth, 
according tocircumstances. If this pro- 
posal were seriously made, it should also 
be provided that interest should be paid 
to the Directors upon the sum which 
they were thus obliged to pay in advance 
of everybody else. 

Lorp HALSBURY sald, that the ob- 
jections taken to the clause, as it stood 
in the Bill, were from the Directors’ 
point of view. The object of the clause 
was to insist on the Directors really pay- 
ing for their shares, and to insure their 
really taking an interest in the concern. 
He maintained that the Directors should 
have a realand not merely acolourable 
qualification, as was suggested. He 
could not, therefore, support the Amend- 
ment, 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, that taking 
as an example the case of a bank which 
was converting itself into a Company, it 
would be absurd to require the partners 
not only to give up the concern to the 
new Oompany, but to pay cash for their 
shares as well. 

Lorp BRABOURNE could not allow 
it to be said that his objection was 
‘from the Directors’ point of view.” 
He spoke on behalf of the shareholders, 
whose interest it was to get good 
Directors, and good Directors would not 
submit to troublesome or onerous con- 
ditions. The truth was that this Bill 
was founded upon benevolent principles, 
but would be most inconvenient in its 
operation. It aimed at two impossible 
things—one, to prevent foolish people 
from investing their money foolishly ; 
the other, to aid commercial operations 
by embarrassing and restricting them. 
This kind of legislation was very in- 
jurious to commercial enterprize, which 
commercial men could carry on much 
better if they were allowed greater free- 
dom of action. He (Lord Brabourne) 
knew that this remark was more suited 
to the second reading of the Bill than to 
one of its clauses; but this clause was an 
example of the whole, and was really 
one of so absurd a character that it was 
impossible it could receive the sanction 
of Parliament. 


On Question, ‘That Clause 11 stand 
part of the Bill?” Their Lordships 
divided :—Oontents 23; Non-Contents 
29: Majority 6. 

Clause struck out. 


Now Clause agreed to. 
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Companies 
Clause 12 (Audit of accounts of com- 
panies) agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Balance sheet). 


Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he had 
great doubts as to this clause, because 
it compelled every Company to make 
disclosures which many Companies now 
perfectly solid and substantial found it 
their interest not to make. In these 
days of keen competition many Com- 
panies, as part of their constitution, did 
not give more than limited information, 
and the shareholders were perfectly con- 
tent it should be so. 

Lorp THURLOW said, he quite con- 
curred in the observations of the noble 
and learned Lord. 

Lorp HALSBURY explained that he 
was now in communication with the 
Board of Trade, with the view of meeting 
the objections which had been urged, 
and he suggested that the matter should 
be postponed till Report. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Provisions as to valuation 
of plant, &c.). 

Lorpv THURLOW moved to omit the 
latter part of the clause requiring that 
there should be appended to the balance 
sheet “‘ a detailed statement of cost of all 
items which have been added to capital 
account since the issue of the last balance 
sheet.” He objected to this provision 
as vexatious in its character, and pre- 
judicial to the interests of Companies. 


Amendment moved, in page 6, line 37, 
leave out from (‘‘ property ”’) to end of 
the sub-section.—( Zhe Lord Thurlow.) 


Lorv HALSBURY said, this clause 
had been urged upon him by a great 
number of persons who had shown that 
people were constantly being defrauded, 
and icularly the working classes, by 
the plant belonging to certain Companies 
being grossly misrepresented in respect 
of its value. 

Lorpv THURLOW said, he hoped the 
noble and learned Lord would seriously 
consider this matter before Raport. In 
many cases it would be absolutely im- 

ible to give the information. 

Lorp THRING said, he was in favour 
of the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Lord Tuurtow, 
Amendment made, in page 6, sub- 
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section (2), line 43, by leaving out from 
(** deducted ’’) to end of the sub-section. 
Olause, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of Lord Bastne, the 
following New Clauses were inserted 
after Clause 14 :— 


(Power to amend memorandum of association 
with consent of the court.) 

“ Any company limited by shares may, by 
special resolution, so far modify the conditions 
contained in its memorandum of association as 
to extend the objects of the company or to in- 
crease its Vey for carrying out its objects; 
provided that the extended objects shall be ofa 
similar nature to those for which the company 
was established, but no such resolution shall 
come into operation until an Order of the Chan- 
cery Division of the High Court of Justice con- 
firming the resolution, either wholly or partially, 
shall have been registered by the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies in the manner herein- 
after mentioned.” 


(Company to apply to the court for an order 
confirming resolution.) 

*« A company which has passed a special reso- 
lution as provided for in the last-mentioned 
section, may apply to the court, by petition, for 
an order confirming the resolution ; and on the 
hearing of the petition, the court, if satisfied 
that the consent of every creditor of the com- 

y has been obtained, or his debt or claim has 

n discharged, or has determined, or has been 
secured in the manner provided by sections 
thirteen and fourteen of the Companies Act, 1867, 
and that the several classes of shareholders, if 
any, other than ordinary shareholders, have to 
the extent of three-fourths at least in number 
and value of such shares assented thereto, ma 
make an order confirming the resolution on suc 
terms and subject to such conditions as it deems 
fit.” 

(Order of the court to be registered. ) 

“The Registrar of Joint Stock Companies 
upon the production to him of an order of the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice 
confirming the resolution, and the delivery to 
him of a copy of the order [and of a minute ap- 
proved by the court showing that the consent of 
creditors had been obtained or security given as 
provided by sections thirteen and fourteen of 
the Companies Act, 1867] shall register the 
order (and minute] and on the registration the 
special resolution confirmed by the order so 
registered shall take effect. Notice of such 
registration shall be published in such manner 
as the court may direct. 

The registrar shall certify under his hand 
the registration of the order [and minute] aad 
his certificate shall be conclusive evidence that 
the requirements of this Act with respect to the 
subject matter of the order have duly 
complied with.” 


Olause 15 (Report by liquidator on 
winding up, and proceedings there- 
upon). 

Lorpv HERSOHELL said, he would 


| Suggest the employment of the Official 
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Receiver as liquidator in the winding up 
of Companies. The Official Receiver 
was a public official having no interest 
but that of the public. In the Bank- 
ruptey Act very strict provisions were 
inserted requiring reports from time to 
time, meetings of creditors, declarations 
of dividends, or reasons why the divi- 
dends were not declared. Under the 
existing system the liquidation of Com- 
panies lingered on, and there was no 
such strict insistance on periodical re- 

rts as was exacted from the Official 

eceiver in Bankruptcy. A great deal 
of scandal would be avoided if the sys- 
tem which he recommended were intro- 
duced. At all events, the liquidation of 
small Companies should be carried on 
in bankruptcy. In the case of large 
Companies it was not of so much impor- 
tance ; but he really did not see why the 
time of the Official Receiver should not 
be utilized, and there would be this 
advantage—that he would be an inde- 
pendent officer. The whole subject re- 
quired consideration. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
did not know whether what his noble 
and learned Friend had suggested could 
be done bythe present Bill; but he ex- 
woes a hope that his noble and learned 

riend on the Woolsack would be able 
to deal with the subject in a comprehen- 
sive measure. 


Clause agreed to. 


Lorpv THURLOW, in moving to in- 
sert after Clause 15 a new clause, said, 
that, under the present law, the liqui- 
dator became master of the situation 
during liquidation ; there were no means 
of bringing him to book and making 
him account from time to time for what 
was going on. It would give more 
satisfaction if the liquidator were placed 
more in the position of a servant of the 
shareholders whose interests were at 
stake, and if the shareholders were 
enabled to dismiss him if they chose and 
appoint a new liquidator. 


Moved to insert, after Clause 15, the 
following New Clause :— 


‘* Where a company is being wound up volun- 
tarily the liquidator shall, once ‘in every year 
during the liquidation, call a general meeting of 
the p Bea dco om of the company, giving not 
less than eight days’ notice, and submit a 
printed report and balance sheet of the affairs 
of the company, and of the proceedings during 
the year, for the approval and confirmation of 
the shareholders ; and it shall be competent to 
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the shareholders, bya majority of not less 
than three-fourths of those present or repre- 
sented by proxies, to pass such resolutions bear- 
ing on the conduct of the liquidation as the 
may deem expedient: Provided that any wh 
resolution be subject to confirmation by a three- 
fourths majority vote at a subsequent share- 
holders meeting to be called by the liquidator 
within not less than eight nor more than six- 
teen days from the date of the first meeting.” — 
(The Lord Thurlow.) 


Lorpv HALSBURY said, he would 
not absolutely object to the clause; but 
he thought if the matter was to be dealt 
with it should be on wider lines. The 
proposed clause only dealt with a small 
part of a much larger subject which un- 
doubtedly required consideration. 

Tue Eart of SELBORNE thought 
the clause might be adopted now with- 
out the least prejudice to the larger 
treatment of the question hereafter. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Remaining Clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 

House resumed; Bill to be printed as 
amended. (No. 236.) 


WAR OFFICE—RIFLE RANGE AT 
BROWNDOWN (THE SOLENT). 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorpv COLVILLE or CULROSS, in 
rising to ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
Whether it is true that the War De- 
partment has applied to the Board of 
Trade to have-a large portion of the sea, 
on the north shore of the Solent, buoyed 
off for the purpose of a rifle range at 
Browndown; whether it is not the 
ease that the firing at that range is 
towards the sea, and whether the limit 
of the range so buoyed a little more than 
1,000 yards from the butts on the shore, 
is not in the fairway of men-of-war and 
all other classes of vessels proceeding 
from The Needles, Southampton Water, 
Cowes Roads, &c., towards Spithead and 
Portsmouth ; and whether the enclosure 
of such a portion of the sea and fore- 
shore will not further interfere with the 
fishing industry of the Solent, which has 
already been much injured by the 
submarine experiments carried out by 
the Naval and Military Departments? 
said, that this subject was creating 
great anxiety in the neighbourhood of 
the Isle of Wight, as well as at South- 
ampton and Portsmouth, and chiefly 
among those who navigated the Solent. 
A rifle range had existed for many 
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years at Browndown, and it had been a 
source of very great danger to naviga- 
tion. A noble Marquess near him (the 
Marquess of Exeter) had had some un- 
pleasant experience of this danger, and 
a gallant Admiral had told him that, 
when passing in his yacht, a bullet 

assed through his mainsail 5 feet above 
his head. Another yacht-owner told him 
that a bullet from the range lodged in 
the hull of his yacht. The butts were 
on the sea shore, the targets being 6 feet 
high and the butts about 10 feet. A large 
board on the top, which bore the num- 
ber of the butt, was riddled with bul- 
lets, and every one of the bullets that 
struck that board must have gone into 
the fairway of the Solent. The War 
Department had now applied to the 
Board of Trade for leave to enclose a 
very large area of the open sea for the 
purpose of forming a sort of mare sac- 
rum in the rear of the butts. The dis- 
tance from the butts to the extreme limit 
of the water to be buoyed off was some- 
thing more than 1,000 yards, but the 
rifles now in use were sighted up to 1,400 
yards, and, if sufficiently elevated, 
would, he believed, carry over three 
miles. He would be told there was 
great difficulty in finding ranges in these 
days. He admitted that ; but he was of 
opinion, and so were many others to 
whom he had spoken, that a range could 
be found near Portsmouth without firing 
into a crowded fairway. A range might 
very easily be found, for instance, at the 
foot of the Portsdown Hills, and there 
there would be no danger. He would 
now deal with the case of the fishermen. 
It had been calculated that the space to 
be buoyed off would be nearly a square 
mile, or about 600 acres In answer to 
questions put to him, one of the oldest 
and most experienced fishermen of the 
Solent said that he considered the ground 
to be enclosed was a part of the very best 
fishing ground inside the Isle of Wight 
for trawling, dredging, and drifting. From 
July to December there was no ground 
inside the Island equal toit. It was also 
the best for oysters. He said about 100 
fishermen worked over it. The fishing 
in the Solent had already been very 
much injured by torpedoes and other 
submarine explosives, and the take of 
fish was nothing like what it used to be. 
Taking away this ground from the 
fishermen would simply mean ruination. 
During the months of September and 
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October this fishing ground was crowded 
with boats catching whiting. Even if 
permission were given to fish the ground 
when rifle practice was not going on, they 
would not avail themselves of it. The 
fishermen would not risk their nets and 
trawls in a space occupied by the 
anchors and other ground gear necessary 
to keep the War Department buoys in 
their places. He trusted he would hear 
from his noble Friend that the project 
had been given up. 

Tue Eart or NORMANTON said, 
that he had known Browndown 40 
years or more and was personally and 
intimately acquainted with the place 
where experiments were being carried 
on, but had no personal interest in 
the matter. For many years past he 
had not been a yacht-owner, and he 
did not think he was likely to be one 
in the present state of agriculture. He 
said this, however—he should not be 
surprised if, before this controversy 
were ended, they were told that it was 
a question which only affected yachts 
and yacht-owners; but it was not so. 
The real interests affected were the coast- 
ing traders and the fishermen. With 
regard to the former, he contended that 
in certain states of weather the proposed 
rifle range would render the entrance to 
Southampton very dangerous and diffi- 
cult. With regard to the fishing in- 
dustry, he received the other day a 
letter from a gentleman acquainted with 
the locality, in which he said— 

** We are talking of nothing else but the pro- 

posed encroachment of the War Office. It will 
practically enclose the best ground for trawling 
and live baiting.” 
Again, it was probable that the soldiers, 
knowing they had this expanse of water 
behind the butts, would be more reck- 
less than before. 

‘Recent events had not said much for the 
popularity of Her Majesty's Government in the 
neighbourhood of Southampton, and it was not 
likely to be improved by the scheme proposed, 
if carried out,” 

He trusted his noble Friend would re- 
ceive a satisfactory answer. 

THe Marquess oF EXETER said, 
that having had some experience of the 
dangers likely to happen from this rifle 
range, he wished to add his testimony 
to that of his noble Friends. Over and 
over again, when he himself was fishing, 
he had heard the bullets whizz over his 
head. He would, however, especially 
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appeal to the Government on behalf of 
the fishermen, whose main fishing 
ground was rendered dangerous owing 
to this range. He had received a letter 
from an Artillery officer in which the 
danger of this range was asserted, and in 
which a case was mentioned of a fisher- 
man who, in the month of October, 1886, 
while fishing in his boat, was shot in the 
leg. This was one instance showing the 
danger, and other similar cases had 
occurred. It was the ricochet shots of 
the new recruits which were of greatest 
danger. The range was dangerous to 
an important sea thoroughfare, and also 
to a most valuable fishing ground, and 
if the War Office could not remove it 
altogether, the Authorities ought at least 
to alter the angle at which it was now 
situated, and earth butts at least 40 feet 
high ought to be erected. 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harais) said, 
the ranges at Browndown had been in 
existence for upwards of half-a-century, 
and if the Military Authorities had not 
been as careful as they had been, this 
matter would probably never have been 
raised at all. Two yearsago a measure 
entitled the Artillery Rifle Range Act 
was passed, which had been rendered 
necessary because of people obstructing 
the firing at ranges—at one range in 
particular—and power was taken to 
provide bye-laws for the safety of the 
public. This was the first occasion on 
which action was being taken under this 
Act. Certain bye-laws had been drawn 
up and advertised in the neighbourhood 
of the range previous to their being 
approved by the Board of Trade, and 
they had unfortunately aroused an agita- 
tion in the locality. The noble Lords 
had made out too strong acase. They 
said that most valuable and largely-fre- 
quented fishing ground was being ren- 
dered dangerous. But the range had 
existed for many years, and if it was so 
dangerous it would not have been so 
much frequented. Only one case had 
been mentioned in which asyone had 
been injured. It was, no doubt, de- 
plorable that anyone should be wounded, 
but, owing to the inevitable risk of rico- 
chet shots, it was almost impossible to 
make a range absolutely safe. Objec- 
tion was taken to the buoys, but he 
could not see what injury could be done 
by marking out the zone of danger in 
this way. The navigation would not be 
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interfered with, and if fishermen chose 
to fish within the line marked out by 
the buoys, they could do so at their own 
risk. Last year 7,000 regular troops 
used the range for individual firing, and 
2,500 for field practice, besides 3,000 at 
the annual prize meetings. He could 
assure the noble Lord who had brought 
forward this matter that the Secretary 
of State would give every attention to 
the objections raised in the locality to the 
bye-laws, which had yet to be approved 
by the Board of Trade. If it was pos- 
sible to find another range, the Govern- 
ment would do so; and, if not, they 
would do their best to make the existing 
range safe. No butt would be a perfect 
safeguard, for no butt could stop a 
ricochet. Every attention would be paid 
to the objections raised, both to the 
bye-lays and to the range; but while 
these objections were still coming in it 
was obviously impossible for him to 
make any more distinct promise. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 26th July, 1888. 





MINUTES.] —Setecr Commirres — Report — 
Police and Sanitary Regulations [No. 300]. 
Punic Bitts—First Reading—Pluralities Acta 
Amendment Act, 1885, Amendment *® [349]. 
Considered as amended — Local Government 

(England and Wales) [338], debate adjourned, 


QUESTIONS. 


—_o— 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) ACT, 1886 
(LORD ASHBOURNE’S) —RESULTS. 
Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, = 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether any ad- 
vances for the purchase of their holdings 
under Lord Ashbourne’s Land Purchase 
Act have been made to tenants in dis- 
tricts which were disturbed at the time 
of such advances being sanctioned ; 
whether, since theee advances have 
been made, the work of the police in 
maintaining order has been rendered less 
difficult; whether he has information to 
show that in such districts an in 
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desire is now evinced among those who 
have not availed themselves yet of the 
benefits of the Act to do so; and, fur- 
ther, if the proportion of arrears still 
outstanding in such districts is on as low 
a scale proportionately as over the rest 
of Ireland? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I find 
that it is the case that in disturbed dis- 
tricts where advances have been made to 
tenants under the Land Purchase Act, 
these districts have shown improvement, 
and a strong disinclination is evinced by 
the new owners to join Secret Societies 
or take part in any agitation. The Land 
Purchase Commissioners also report that 
in all districts where sales were effected 
in the earlier stages of the Act there is 
an increasing desire to purchase. The 
reply to the concluding portion of the 
Question appears to be in the affirma- 
tive. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked, on whose authority the right hon. 
Gentleman made these statements; and 
whether he had sought for information 
from the Land Commissioners or the 
police ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have sought 
information from all the sources from 
which I thought it could be obtained. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY wished to 
know whether they were to understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s infor- 
mation was based on any statement 
made to him by the Land Oommis- 
sioners ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The opinion 
of the Land Commission, among other 
opinions, is worthy of consideration; 
but I do not propose to state to the 
House, in answer to a Question, the 
sources from which I derive my infor- 
mation. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
inquired, whether it was not the fact 
that the tenants who purchased their 
holdings under Lord Ashbourne’s Act 
were now complaining that the prices 
sone they paid were altogether too 

1g 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
heard anything of the kind. I have re- 
ceived no information to that effect. 

Mr. W.P.SINCLAIR asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was able now 
to state what the intentions of the Go- 
vernment were with regard to providing 
further funds for enabling the Commis- 
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sioners under the Land Purchase Act to 
carry 0.1 the work which had proved so 
successful in the past ? 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: As the an- 
swer to this Question is apparently to be 
made the basis for further legislation on 
the question of land purchase, I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he will lay upon the Table a Return in 
support of the views which he has put 
forward in regard to these districts ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman is perfectly aware that we 
cannot support by Returns all the views 
which we may put forward in this 
House; that is not, from the nature of 
the case, possible. I have not given my 
answer as the basis of further legislation. 
When we propose further legislation to 
the House—which, I may say in answer 
to my hon. Friend, it is the intention of 
the Government to do in the course of 
the Session—I do not say before the 
Recess, but before the Prorogation— 
when I bring forward the Bill, I shall 
state the grounds upon which we shall 
ask the House to accept our proposals, 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — 
COUNTY CESS COLLECTORS, CO. 
ANTRIM. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, -) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lor 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the appoint- 
ment recently made by the Grand Jury 
of County Antrim of a county cess 
collector for the Barony of Lower Toome; 
whether the gentleman appointed, Mr. 
Richard Davidson, had offered to collect 
these rates at 9d. in the £1, while the un- 
successful candidate, Mr. John Hill, was 
prepared to collect the same rates at 
44d. in the £1; whether it is the fact 
that Mr. Hill had been the sub-collector 
for some years for the rates in this 
barony, and if any complaint was ever 
made against him as to the manner in 
which his work was done, or if any 
objection was raised as to the character 
of the security now offered on his behalf; 
whether the collector now appointed 
holds his position for one year only, or 
for any specially defined time; and, if 
he will urge upon the Grand Jury the 
duty of carefully considering, in the 
interests of the ratepayers, the rate of 
poundage paid to collectors appointed ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 


J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
$2 
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no official knowledge of the matters re- 
ferred to in the Question, inasmuch as 
the Government have no control over 
the actions, whether administrative or 
judicial, of Grand Juries. I, however, 
caused the Question to be brought under 
the notice of the Secretary to the Grand 
Jury in case they desired to make any 
observations. He informed me that 
the Grand Jury were discharged several 
days ago ; that Mr. Hill held no appoint- 
ment under them, but a private positioa 
under their collector; also that the col- 
lectors of cess hold their position from 
one Assize to the next only, and that the 
Grand Jury have appointed a Committee 
to consider what rate of remuneration 
should, in future, be given to cess collec- 
tors, the Committee to report at next 
Assizes. I further understand that, in 
considering the applications of Messrs. 
Dawson and Hill for appointment, the 
question of poundage rate did not arise, 
inasmuch as the then existing rate of 
9d. had been fixed for some years past, 
in accordance with the recommendation 
made by a former Committee of the 
Grand Jury which inquired into the 
matter. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR desired to ask 
whether it was not a fact that the gen- 
tleman who wasappointed was appointed 
at the rate of 94. in the £1 to collect 
the cess; whereas the gentleman who 
was not appointed had offered to collect 
it at 4$d. in the £1? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
afraid he could not answer that Question 
without Notice; but if the hon. Gentle- 
man wished it he would put a further 
Question to the Secretary of the Grand 
Jury on the matter. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR pointed out 
that Notice of this Question was com- 
prised in the Notice on the Paper. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR supposed then 
that the Grand Jury did not think it 
necessary to give him the information. 
He had no control over that Body. 

Taz LORD MAYOR of DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, whether 
the accounts of the Grand Juries in 
Ireland were not audited by a public 
auditor; and if it was not in the power 
of the auditor to surcharge the Grand 
Jury in such a case as this, where they 
corruptly paid double the necessary sum 
to an official; and also whether it was 
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not in the power of the Judges at Assize 
to disallow these over charges ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, it was not the function of 
the auditor to go behind the appoint- 
ments made made by the Grand Jury. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, was it not a 
fact that in the case of Municipal Bodies 
the Local Government Board claimed 
the power of surcharging under similar 
circumstances ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, that was a 
different case altogether. The auditor 
must go on the basis that this is a proper 
and legal appointment, and he could not 
possibly go behind the action of the 
Grand Jury in that respect. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR said, that 
amongst the papers which had been sent 
in to him since he put this Question was 
the actual tender made to collect the 
cess at the rate of 44d. in the £1, which 
he now held in his hand. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE — BERMUDA — 
CABLE COMMUNICATION — TERMI- 
NABLE ANNUITIES. 

Sirk EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Why, in such cases as the laying down 
of a telegraphic cable between Halifax 
and the great Atlantic arsenal, port, 
and depot of Bermuda, and in other 
similarly urgent cases of essential 
necessity, the: Government do not act 
upon the recommendation of the late 
Select Committee on Harbours, and raise 
the money needed by the issue of Ter- 
minable Annuities having 99 years to 
run? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, he 
could not conceive any course that would 
be more contrary to sound finance than 
to borrow on Annuities having 99 years 
to run for a submarine cable between 
Halifax and Bermuda, the life of which 
would be infinitely shorter than that 
of the loan. 


LAW AND JUSTICE — STRATFORD 
PETTY SESSIONS—ILLEGAL SEN- 
TENCE. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is aware 
that the Justices at Stratford Petty Ses- 
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sions on Friday, July 13, are reported 
to have sentenced Charles Edwards, aged 
10, to be sent to a reformatory school 
for six years; and, whether, inasmuch 
as the 29 & 30 Vict. c. 117, 8. 14, limits 
the power of Justices in such cases to 
not more than five years, he will take 
any action in the matter? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, the sentence passed on Charles 
Edwards was in excess of the statutory 

wer, and was wholly void; and he 

ad, therefore, been compelled reluc- 
tantly to order the boy’s discharge. 


ADMIRALTY—H.MS, ‘“‘ SULTAN ” —THE 
BRITISH STEAMER “ NITH”—COM- 
PENSATION. 

Mr. LEATHAM BRIGHT (Stoke- 
upon-Trent) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether the 
Government will make such representa- 
tions to the French Government as will 
ensure some compensation being given 
to the crew of the With, run down in the 
Tagus on April 7, 1884; whether the 
crew have, by this collision, lost all their 
effects ; and, whether it would be pos- 
sible to persuade ihe French Govern- 
ment to act in the same generous spirit 
that actuated the Government in making 
compensation for the damage done by 
H.M.S. Sultan, under similar circum- 
stances ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The facts of the case 
are well-known to the Secretary of State, 
and were brought to his notice by 
the owners of the With about six months 
ago. They are as stated in a Question 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty on 
Monday last. It was explained to the 
owners that there is no ground for 
diplomatic interference in the case, 
which we believe to have been decided 
in the Court of Appeal at Rouen accord- 
ing to law. It would not be proper to 
ask the French Government to make 
voluntary compensation to the owners 
of the With, as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment made a compassionate grant to the 
sufferers by the accident in the Tagus 
referred to, seeing that in the present 
case the ship which caused the damage 
was the property, not of the State, but 
of a private Company. The hon. Mem- 
ber will see that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not ask Parliament to make 
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a grant on account of the loss of a 
French vessel through the act of a 
British Steamship Company which had 
mney defended itself in an action 
at law. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 


Mr. LEATHAM BRIGHT (Stoke- 
upon-Trent) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether it is the custom of 
the Government to take any note of 
charges of misconduct made against in- 
dividuals holding commissions in the 
Naval Reserve; and, whether an indi- 
vidual against whom such charges have 
been made, to the knowledge of the Go- 
vernment, can still in times of emer- 
gency obtain a command in Her Majesty’s 
Navy ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): Up to 
the present time I am not aware that 
any charges of misconduct have been 
brought against any officers of the Royal 
Naval Reserve. The Admiralty are em- 
powered, under the Regulations, to dis- 
miss from the Service any officer against 
whom a charge derogatory to his posi- 
tion as such has been substantiated. 
This punishment, if incurred, would 
debar him from employment in Her 
Majesty’s Navy, either in command or 
otherwise. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT — WEST LONDON 
COMMERCIAL BANK IN _ LIQUI- 
DATION. 


Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General, Whether he is 
aware that no dividend has been paid to 
the creditors of the West London Com- 
mercial Bank since March 12 last ; whe- 
ther it is a fact that the official liquidator 
has been for some time in a position to 
pay asecond dividend of 4s. 6d. in the 
£1; and, whether he will bring pressure 
to bear upon the liquidator to pay such 
second dividend at once, and further 
dividends as quickly as may be pos- 
sible ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Oxarke) (Plymouth), in reply, 
said,that since March last a dividend of 8s. 
in the £1 had been paid to the creditors 
of the bank, and considerable progress 
had been made in the winding up. In the 
course of a few days a further dividend 
would be paid, which, with that already 
paid, would make a total of 13s. in the 
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£1. Every diligence was being used by 
the liquidator in the matter. 


CATTLE DISEASES ACTS (IRELAND)— 
PERSONS CHARGED WITH OF- 
FENCES. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he will grant 
a Return of the number of persons 
charged with offences under the Cattle 
Diseases Acts during the 12 months end- 
ing July 31, 1888, showing the names 
of the persons charged; the nature of 
the alleged offences; the counties in 
which they occurred; the decision of 
the Court in each case; and the names of 
the magistrates who adjudicated there- 


on? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Barrovur) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he found that the preparation of a 
Return of the nature suggested would 
involve obtaining Reports from each of 
upwards of 600 Petty Sessions Clerks, 
while, apparently, the object of the 
Return was mainly to further an attack 
which was recently made on the deci- 
sions come to by a particular magistrate 
in the execution of a particular discre- 
tion conferred by statute. He, there- 
fore, did not consider it a Return which 
the Government could consent to give. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT — 
LAVE MAKING IN IRELAND. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry City) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether Mr. Alan Cole’s 
lectures on design in respect of Irish 
lace making, and his inspections of Art 
classes at ees making centres in Ire- 
land, as reported in recent Annual Re- 
ports of the Department of Science and 
Art, have been permanently discon- 
tinued; whether the Irish Government 
and the Local Committees of the lace 
making schools and convents in Ireland 
have urged that the lectures and inspec- 
tions should be continued ; and, whether 
directions will be given for the con- 
tinuance of Mr. Cole’s lectures and in- 
spections ? 

Tux SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.), in reply, said, that, as the 
hon. Gentleman was aware, a lady In- 
spectress had been appointed, and it 
was believed that it would be unneces- 
eary, therefore, to continue the inspec- 
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tion by Mr. A. Oole. He thought, how- 
ever, that arrangements might be made 
under which Mr. Cole should continue 
to give some lectures; though the Trea- 
sury would think it necessary to limit 
the number. 


CLERKS OF SESSION BILL—SHERIFF 
DEPUTE. 


GeveraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
(Kincardine) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether he will agree to the insertion 
of a clause into the Clerks of Session 
Bill providing for the appointment of a 
Depute by the Principal Sheriff Clerk, 
subject to the concurrence of the Lord 
Advocate, with a salary and pension 
payable by the Exchequer; and pro- 
viding, further, that when a vacancy 
occurs in the Principal Olerkship a 
Depute shall be promoted to the office ? 

nE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The matter re- 
ferred to in the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber’s Question is one which is engaging 
my attention already; but I do not 
think it could be suitably dealt with in 
the Bill he refers to, which relates solely 
to the Court of Session. 


ISLAND OF JAVA — COMPULSORY 
MILITARY SERVICE IN THE 
AUXILIARY FORCE. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether a 
Petition, signed by British residents, 
bankers, and merchants in Java has been 
forwarded to the Secretary of State, 
setting forth the hardships to which 
they are exposed in the shape of com- 
— military service in the Auxiliary 

orce called the Schuttery ; whether all 
able-bodied Europeans and Eurasians 
in Java are enrolled in this Force ; whe- 
ther those physically incapacitated are 
taxed in lieu of service; whether those 
enrolled have to submit to be drilled by 
barefooted natives ; whether non- attend- 
ance at drill are punished by fine and 
imprisonment ; whether the United 
States Government have interfered to 
protect American citizens; and, whe- 
ther the Government intend to do any- 
thing in the matter ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I have already answered 
Ace 
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cording to the information in the pos- 
session of Her Majesty’s Government 
the first, second, and fourth Questions 
must be answered in the affirmative ; as 
to the third and the fifth we have no in- 
formation. As 1 have before stated, 
there is nothing in the Treaties between 
this country and the Netherlands to 
exempt British subjects resident in 
Dutch Colonies from service in the 
Militia. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR further 
asked, if it were a fact that the Euro- 
peans in Java only formed about 10 per 
cent of the population ; that though of 
these only a very small proportion were 
British subjects, yet they were practically 
the chief sources of revenue; whether 
they were subject to a ridiculous and 
vexatious system of fines; and whether 
they had to provide their own uniform? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
had no information about these particu- 
lars. Whatever their numbers were, 
British citizens living in a Dutch Colony 
must submit to the same obligations az 
the rest of the population. 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL—GEORGE WIL- 
LIAMS, A PENSIONER—ARREARS OF 
GOOD CONDUCT PAY. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, If he has yet been able 
to arrive at a satisfactory decision with 
regard to the arrears of pension due 
to pensioner Williams ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): It has be arranged 
that, pensioner Williams having been 
officially informed that he would receive 
arrears of pension amounting to 
£30 18s. 4d., this sum shall be paid 
to him. It is the circumstance that 
notice was officially given to this pen- 
sioner that his arrears would be paid, 
though without the sanction of the 
Treasury, which forms the special fea- 
ture in his case; and it, therefore, 
affords no precedent for the admission 
of similar claims in other instances. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — LETTER 
TO THE CLERK OF THE SCHOOL 
BOARD FOR LONDON. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
al, E.) asked the Vice President of the 

Committee of Council on Education, 
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Whether the following letter. dated 
January 27, 1888, from the Education 
Department to the Clerk of the School 
Board for London, was written with his 
knowledge and approval :— 

“ Sir, 

Adverting to your letter of the 24th inst., 
P.M. +74, I am directed to state that My 
Lords, in conducting the business of the Educa- 
tion Department, must act upon the ordinar 
rule that they notice only communications whi 
are approved by the School Board. My Lords 
have no knowledge of, or concern with, the 
arrangements by which the School Board 
delegate their authority to Committees, nor can 
the Department accept the office of determining 
whether a Committee is or is not authorized to 
make any particular communication. 

If the Committee is acting within their au- 
thority it is the School Board who direct a letter 
to be written; if the Committee exceeds its 
authority the Communication is futile, and 
ought not to be answered. 

{t is for the Committee to take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of stating that the 
School Board have authorized or directed the 
communication to be made. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
P. Cumin ;”’ 


whether it was with his knowledge and 
approval that the following letter, dated 
July 4, was also sent from the Educa- 
tion Department to the Clerk to the 
London School Board :— 


‘¢ Sir, 

Referring to your letter, S.M. +4874, dated 
June 23, 1888, in which it is stated that the 
letter dated June 19 has been laid before the 
Board, and that you are directed by the School 
Board to forward to this Department a state- 
ment of , I am to point out that at the 
meeting of the School Board, on June 21, the 
Board negatived a Resolution to allow the lotter 
of the Department, dated June 19, to be read, 
and therefore it would appear that substantiall 
that letter wes not laid before the School B . 

With reference to the statement that you 
were directed by the School Board to forward 
the statement of , I am to point out 
that on June 21 the letter of this Department, 
dated the 19th, was referred to the Schoo 
Management Committee for their consideration 
and report. On June 23 it is alleged that you 
received the instruction of the School B to 
reply. Asthe School Board held no meeting 
between June 21 and June 23, My Lords are at 
a loss to understand how any instruction could 
have been given by the Board until a meeting 
was held at some later period. 

Iam to request an explanation, and at the 
same time to express the desire of My Lords 
that this letter may be brought specifically to 
the notice of the School Board, so that they 
may have an opportunity of discussing it. 

(Signed) PP. Cumin;” 








and, whether the Education Department 
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claims to inquire into, or to regulate the 
internal procedure of, the School Board 
for London in the transaction of its 
business, and in the proper delegation 
of its authority to its duly constituted 
Committees; and, if so, to what extent, 
or by virtue of what power conferred 
upon it by the Education Acts, or by 
any other statute, or otherwise; if so, 
why was the letter of January 27 written 
to the Board; if not, why was the letter 
of July 4 written to the Board? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wi11- 
u1aM Hart Dyke) (Kent, Dartford): 
The object of the letter dated January 
27, 1888, was to inform the Board that 
any official letters addressed to the De- 
partment must be written by the autho- 
rity of the School Board, and not merely 
of a Committee. This Rule is now in- 
variably acted upon. As to the letter 
of July 4, its object was to obtain some 
explanation of the fact that, while on 
one hand the Official Minutes of the 
School Board—which are, and always 
have been, regularly furnished to the 
Department—showed that the Board 
had not authorized any answer to the 
Department’s letter of June 19, on the 
other hand, the School Board’s letter 
of the 23rd declared that it had been 
written by the authority of the Board. 
The Department have since received an 
explanation from the School Board 
admitting that the letter of the 23rd 
was sent without the Board’s autho- 
rity, which, however, was given by them 
onJune 28. I need hardly say that the 
Education Department make no such 
claim as that stated in the last para- 
graph of the Question. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE VANDE.- 
LEUR EVICTIONS—MR. CECIL ROCHE, 
R.M, 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, 
at the Vandeleur evictions last week, 
when Patrick, Thomas, Ellen, and Mar 
Cleary issued from a cabin to whic 
entrance had been effected by the Emer- 
. gency men, Mr. Cecil Roche, R.M., 
ordered the police to bring the above 
persons before him, seated himself ona 
stone wall, and committed them to 
prison ; and, what are the Rules in force 
with respect to the times at, and places 
in, whick Resident Magistrates have to 
perform their judicial functions ? 


Mr. Arthur O Conner 


{COMMONS} 
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Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that the facts are as stated in the 
Question, with the somewhat important 
exception that the women were not, as 
alleged, committed to prison. The duty 
of a magistrate requires him to deal on 
the spot with breaches of the peace com- 
mitted in his presence. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked, in 
what capacity Mr. Cecil Roche was 
acting in these evictions; and, also, 
whether it was not the fact, as reported, 
that on seeing a man looking out of a 
window in one of the houses that gentle- 
man said—‘‘ I see you, you rascal; you 
will surely have to go to gaol;” and, 
whether Mr. Cecil Roche made that 
observation in his capacity of a magis- 
trate ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
no grounds for believing the allegations 
that had been made against the magis- 
trate. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked, what order Mr. Cecil Roche had 
made on the occasion in question ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not know. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS asked, whether 
Mr. Cecil Roche was not in charge of 
the police on the occasion referred to? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that he 
must ask the hon. Member to give 
Notice of his Question. 


ARMS (IRELAND) ACT—CONVICTION OF 
JAMES LEE, ABBEYFEALE PETTY 
SESSIONS. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, 
at the Petty Sessions at Abbeyfeale, on 
July 18, an Emergency man named 
James Lee, employed by Lord Guilla- 
more, was convicted of presenting a 
loaded revolver at certain persons, and of 
being drunk whilst in the possession of 
loaded fire-arms ; whether, on the same 
occasion, an Emergency man named 
Mullinock was also convicted of being 
drunk whilst in the possession of loaded 
fire-arms ; whether the Resident Magis- 
trate remarked that these men came 
from the Property Defence Association, 
and on the recommendation of their 
employer obtained licences to carry 
arms, which they abused; whether the 
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licences of these men have been revoked ; 
and, whether the Government will give 
such instructions with respect to licences 
for fire-arms as will prevent such cases 
in the future ? 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.) 
said, before the right hon. Gentleman 
answered that Question, he should ask 
the permission of the House to read a 
passage from a letter which he had 
received from the Rev. William Casey, 
the priest at Abbeyfeale. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
That is not in Order on the Question. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM then asked the 
Chief Secretary, whether he was aware 
that there were eight or 10 of these 
Emergency men at Abbeyfeale; and 
whether the people of the district were 
not in terror of their lives of them; 
and whether, as a fact, no interference 
whatever had been made by the people 
of Abbeyfeale with regard to these 
Emergency men ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he was afraid he could not answer 
the Question. With regard to the 
Question on the Paper, he was informed 
that the facts were substantially as 
stated in the first two paragraphs. As 
regarded the third paragraph, he was 
informed that neither of the men was 
employed by the Property Defence 
Association. The licences of these two 
men were about to be revoked; and 
every care has been and will be taken 
by those responsible to secure, as far as 
possible, that licences are issued to pro- 
per persons only. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM asked, if the 
right hon. Gentleman denied that evi- 
dence was given to satisfy the magis- 
trate that these men did belong to the 
Property Defence Association ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
informed that they were not. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM: From whom 
did the right hon. Gentleman get that 
information ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say 
whom they were employed by, for there 
are two cognate Associations, each of 
which is always repudiating the acts of 
the other ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know that they were employed by any 
Association. 
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PRISONS (IRELAND)—HEALTH OF MR. 
JOHN DILLON, M.P. 


Mr. MAONEILL (Donegal, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is true, as 
stated in a daily paper, that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland is supplied with 
information, by telegraph, at stated 
grcieme. regarding the health of Mr. 

ohn Dillon, who is now in prison; and 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
have any objection to lay these bulletins 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Tue CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Of course, 
the health of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo has been carefully looked after 
since his committal to prison. But 
there is no truth in the newspaper state- 
ment. 

Toe LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked, if it 
was the intention of the Irish Govern- 
ment to appear by counsel before the 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland to oppose 
the making absolute of the conditional 
order for a writ of habeas corpus in the 
ease of Mr. John Dillon’s imprison- 
ment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, this was 
a matter which was left entirely to the 
discretion of the Attorney General for 
Ireland. As he understood, the Chief 
Baron considered that only one point 
had been raised by the affidavit which 
required to be argued. 


INDIA—ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
If it is the case that the course of special 
instruction and ultimate examination 
hitherto required and passed by officers 
of the Indian Army Medical Service is 
to be abolished; whether the statement 
of the officer at the head of the Medical 
Service concerning the proposed change 
in the Bengal Presidency, quoted by Zhe 
British Medical Journal, July 21, 1888, 
is correct—namely, that it is no longer 
necessary ; what reasons are given for 
such change by the Indian Government ; 
and, whether it is intended to substitute 
any other course for that it is proposed 
to abolish ? 

Tus UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonw Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
With regard to the first and second para- 
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graphs of the hon. Member’s Question, 
I have to state that no such decision has 
been arrived at. The matter is still 
under the consideration of the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India. 
In answer to the third paragraph, I 
have to state that the reason given in 
favour of change is that the special in- 
struction can be given better and at less 
expense in India. In answer to the 
fourth paragraph, I have to state that 
if the present course were abolished a 
course of special instruction would be 
given in India. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) —- 
FEMALE TEACHERS. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether there is any 
Rule of the Board of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland under which a female 
teacher is prohibited from living in the 
same house with her father or husband, 
if the dwelling happens to be a licensed 
premises ? 

Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
National Education Commissioners in- 
form me that there is a fixed Rule pro- 
hibiting teachers from keeping, or living 
in, public-houses, or houses for the sale 
of spirituous liquors. 


LAW AND ‘JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
JURY SYSTEM—ROMAN CATHOLIC 
SPECIAL JURORS, QUEEN’S COUNTY. 


Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) asked Mr. Solicitor General 
for Ireland, Whether all the Roman 
Catholic special jurors in Queen’s County 
have recently been ordered to stand 
aside without cause shown, and for no 
other apparent reason than that they 
are Roman Catholics; whether of the 
entire population of the county 88 per 
cent are Roman Catholics; whether he 
is aware that a strong feeling of indig- 
nation exists among the special jurors; 
whether he is aware that a respectful 
but firm protest was presented on the 
12th instant to Mr. Justice Johnson, the 
going Judge of Assize; whether the 
learned Judge told the Memorialists that 
the thing was ‘‘no business of his;” 
whether he will say whose business it 
is; and, whether he will take steps to 
prevent the exclusion of Roman Catholic 
jurors for the future ? 


Sir John Gorst 


{COMMONS} 
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(Lreland). 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manppew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I am informed that the state- 
ments in the first and third paragr..phs 
of the Question are entirely without 
foundation. A protest was presented to 
the goirg Judge of Assize, with the re- 
sult stated in the Question; but the 
signatories to this protest were entirely 
mistaken in supposing that they, or any 
other jurors, were ordered to stand aside 
on account of their religion. No in- 
quiries whatever were made as to the 
religion of jurors, nor is there any 
foundation for the suggestion that jurors 
were excluded because they were Roman 
Catholics. In reply to the sixth para- 
graph of the Question, I have to say 
that the Crown Solicitor’s action as to 
jurors is regulated by a Code of Rules 
which was settled by the then Attorney 
General in 1867, and which has been 
since then adopted by his Successors in 
Office, and that the Crown Solicitors are 
responsible to the Attorney General for 
the observance of these Rules. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, N.) 
asked whether, as a matter of fact, all 
the Catholic jurors, as they were called, 
were ordered to stand aside by the 
Crown in the case of a change of venue? 

Mr. MADDEN said, that he had no 
information on the point. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) 
asked, if the Rules on the matter would 
be presented to the House ? 

Mr. MADDEN replied that if the 
hon. Gentleman wished for the Rules 
on this particular subject he would have 
no objection to lay them on the Table. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD said, that 
in consequence of the unsatisfactory an- 
swer of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
he begged to give Notice that he should 
draw attention to this subject on the 
Vote on Account for the Civil Service 
Estimates. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked, 
whether the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was in a position to state how many 
Roman Catholic jurors were summoned 
on these juries, and how many were 
ordered to stand aside? 

Mr. MADDEN: Cetainly not, because 
no inquiry was made as to their religion. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Gork) 
asked, whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would grant a Return giving 
the information ? 

Mr. MADDEN: No, Sir. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
JURY SYSTEM—WICKLOW ASSIZES. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.), 
who had the following Question on the 
Paper :—To ask the Chiot Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If he is 
aware that at the last Assizes held at 
Wicklow all Catholic jurors were ex- 
eluded from the jury box in capital 
cases by the action of the Orown; and, 
whether any steps can be taken to pre- 
vent a recurrence of such exclusion ?— 
asked, on a point of Order, whether the 
phrase “jury packing”’ was not an or- 
dinary term? The last paragraph in 
the Question had been altered by the 
phrase ‘“‘jury packing’’ being struck 
out. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If I recollect aright, 
the term in which the hon. Gentleman 
used the expression was invidious. 
There was something besides these 
words if I recollect aright; but I am 
speaking from memory. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET: I should really 
wish to know whether the terms of my 
Question put on the Paper were out of 
Order? I have not a copy of the Ques- 
tion with me; but, as well as I remem- 
ber, the exact words were ‘‘ whether 
the system commonly called jury pack- 
ing prevailed ?”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: IfI recollect aright, 
the term used by the hon. Gentleman 
was invidious. I am speaking from 
memory, and the words were whether 
the system commonly called jury-packing 
was habitually enforced in the county? 
I thought that expression ought not to 
appear on the Paper, and I think so 
now. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET then asked the 
Question as it stood on the Paper. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
no knowledge of the religious denomi- 
nations of jurors at last Wicklow 
Assizes. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.): 
Arising out of this Question, I wish to 
ask whether it is not an extraordinary 
coincidence that in almost every part of 
Ireland the Catholics are excluded from 
the juries ? 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must say it seems to me that the practice 
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of putting supplemental Questions is 
being greatly abused to-day. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Might I be 
allowed to say, Sir-—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Mr. 
Maurice Healy. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: What I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
in reference to the ignorance of the 
religion of the jury, is this—whether 
he is aware that the present Justice 
Holmes, when Irish Attorney General, 
was ina position to state to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench what the relative 
religious beliefs of the jury panel was 
as a ground for not changing the venue 
from Om 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That Question 
does not arise out of the Question on the 
Paper; and, in the next place, it is not 
a Question I can answer. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—ACCOMMODATION 
FOR PRISONERS AWAITING TRIAL 
—MANCHESTER CITY COURT. 


Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 
Secretary of State to the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is correctly re- 
ported that in a Report from one of the 
Inspectors of Prisons there occurs the 
following description regarding the 
want of accommodation for prisoners 
awaiting trial at the Manchester City 
Court :— 

‘In one of these rooms I saw 37 men huddled 
together, some sitting, others standing or lean- 
ing against the iron bars, looking out, talking 
and muttering words to one another that 
sounded very like oaths. In the middle of this 
crowd was a soldier in uniform, standing as 
far from the others as he could. In the 
women’s room there were 18 associated. As 
many as 40 or 50 men, and from 20 to 30 
women, occupy these rooms at a time ; 
and, whether any steps have been taken 
tu remedy this state of things ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, the Report was correctly quoted. 
Soon after the Report was made he 
placed himself in communication with 
the Mayor of Manchester, and plans 
prepared by the city serveyor were now 
under the consideration of the authori- 
ties. He had further written to the 
Mayor suggesting that, pending the 
completion of the alterations, every en- 
deavour should be made to remedy, by 
careful management, the state of things 
to which attention had been drawn, 





535 The Magistracy 
LABOURERS’ ACTS (IRELAND)—** LAND 
LEAGUE HUT” AT MACROOM. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8. 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lor 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
Guardians of the Macroom District have 
recently commenced to build a cottage, 
under the Labourers’ Acts (Ireland), on 
a farm at Glownaglough, near Coach- 
ford, County Cork, formerly occupied 
by Denis Gleeson ; whether, in order to 
recover the land, Denis Gleeson’s land- 
lord forgave £200 of arrears, paid a 
debt of £17, and gave Gleeson £32 10s., 
as well as his stock, to enable him to 
emigrate to America; whether, after 
Gleeson’s return, he was supported by 
the local branch of the National League 
in a “Land League hut;” whether 
frequent outrages have taken place, in 
consequence of which the landlord has 
been unable to let the farm, and two 
policemen have been engaged on pro- 
tection duty on it; whether, in Decem- 
ber, 1887, Denis Gleeson was sentenced 
to 25 years’ penal servitude for man- 
slaughter of a man named Hayes; 
whether Mrs. Gleeson has been bound 
over several times to keep the peace at 
the Court at Coachford; whether she is 
the a ape occupant of the cottage 
now being erected ; and, whether, since 
she has no children old enough to do 
agricultural work, and considering the 
agitation and disturbance caused by her 
presence, the Local Government Board 
in Ireland will take steps to secure the 
ratepayers from a misuse of the ma- 
chinery of the Labourers’ Acts ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The facts 
are all as stated by my hon. Friend. In 
my opinion, those facts show a gross 
abuse of the powers given under the 
Labourers’ Act; and I greatly regret 
the Government have no power to in- 
terfere. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): Is 
he still in prison. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As he was 
sentenced in 1887 to 25 years’ penal 
servitude, I should think he is. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it not a fact that 
the Gleesons’ rent was nearly double 
the valuation ; that he spent a consider- 
able sum of money in improving his 
land; and that, in spite of these facts, 
he was driven cruelly from his farm and 
thrown on the roadside ? 


{COMMONS} 
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(Ireland). 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) in- 
quired, whether there had been any 
abuse by Local Authorities of the 
powers under the Act in which there 
was not an appeal to the Privy Council? 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
And was not the building of this cottage 
actually approved by the Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; but the 
question is not as to the building of the 
cottage, but as to the use which was 
made of it afterwards. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: It has not 
been built yet. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) - KILLY- 
BEGS PETTY SESSIONS DISTRICT. 
Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, in the 
Killybegs Petty Sessions District of the 
County of Donegal, there is not one 
Catholic magistrate, although more 
than 90 per cent of the population of 
the district are Roman Catholics ; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will take steps to remedy this griev- 
ance ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
no knowledge of the religious denumi- 
nations of the magistrates in the Petty 
Sessions district mentioned. But as has 
already been explained in reply to pre- 
vious Questions on the subject of the 
religion of magistrates, the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland is always anxious to 
consider the names of duly qualified 
Roman Catholics when properly sub- 
mitted to him for appointment to the 
Commission of the Peace. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman deny that the statement 
contained in my Question is true—that 
not one of the magistrates upon the 
Bench at Killybegs is a Catholic? 
Will he inquire whether that statement 
is true ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will con- 
sider the matter. Of course, it is no 
business of mine. I will consider whe- 
ther I will make any inquiry. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: Are not magis- 
trates appointed by the Lord Chancellor 
on the recommendation of the Lord 
Lieutenant of the County? Can the 
Lord Chancellor appoint on the recom- 
mendation of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
County ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Iam afraid I 
cannot answer the Question in detail. 
The account the hon. Member has given 
is sufficient to prove my statement, and 
I have nothing to add to it. 


TUE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
BROWNLOW, J.P., COUNTY DOWN. 
Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that Mr. Brownlow, land agent to the 

Lord Lieutenant, who presided at the 

Orange demonstration on His Excel- 

lency’s demesne at Mountstewart, County 

Down, on the 12th instant, is a Justice 

of the Peace for the County of Down, 

and if he will state the date of his ap- 

——- to the Commission of the 
eace; whether his attention has been 

directed to the speech of Mr. Brownlow 

on that occasion, as reported in Zhe 

Newtownards Chronicle of the 14th in- 

stant, where Mr. Brownlow, referring 

to Home Rule, threatened that— 

“ Whoever may submit, the Orangemen of 
Ulster will stand together, and as our an- 
cestors did of old we will if necessary do 
now ;”’ 
whether, as reported in that paper, he 
also, in introducing to the meeting Mr. 
Adolphus Vane-Tempest, a cousin of 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
made use of the following words :— 

“‘They (the Orangemen) had His Excel- 
lency’s best wishes. He could not be here him- 
self, but he had done the next best thing and 
sent his cousin ; ’’ 
whether this is the same Mr. Brownlow 
who was reported in Zhe Belfast Evening 
Telegraph of April 12, 1887, to have 
said, at the laying of the foundation 
stone of an Orange Hall at Barna- 
maghery, County Down— 

“That the time was rapidly approaching 
when the Irish Question would be transferred 
from the House of Commons to arbitrament in 
the field,” 
and that the Orangemen should have 
their forees properly constituted ; whe- 
ther he will call the attention of the 
Lord Chancellor to the words spoken by 
this magistrate at these public meet- 
ings; and, whether any Government 
reporter was present at either of these 
meetings ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
sorry to say that this is one of a series 
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without sufficient Notice; and if the 
hon. Gentlemen who put them down 
will wait until a later day I will endea- 
vour to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion. On this ground I cannot answer 
Questions 35, 37, 38, 41, 50, 52, 53, nor 
54, 
Mr. CLANCY: I beg to say that I 
ave Notice of my Question on Tues- 
ay; and I may add that this is not the 
first occasion on which I have called 
attention to this subject. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Question 
may have been put down on Tuesday ; 
but it is impossible to say that on 
Thursday I can have got the informa- 
tion. 

Mr. CLANCY: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to add—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.): 
The second and third paragraphs of my 
Question (38) have not been answered. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It relates to 
those paragraphs that I am obliged to 
say that I have got no information. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I wish 
to ask you, Mr. Speaker, on a point of 
Order, whether it is in Order to answer 
a series of other Questions when a reply 
to one only was asked for? 

Mr. SPEAKER : The Question is too 
trivial for ae to answer. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE EVIC- 
TIONS ON THE VANDELEUR ESTATE, 
CO, CLARE. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.) asked the 
Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware that, 
in the Vandeleur evictions on Wedaes- 
day last, 18th instant, possession of the 
house of Michael Cleary, of Carrowdoty, 
was obtained by means of a “ battering 
ram,” and that the whole back side wall, 
80 to 40 feet in length, was battered 
down; whether he is also aware, that 
in gaining possession of Cleary’s house, 
and Pat Spellassy’s and James Madi- 
gan’s, of Carnaculla, on the 19th instant, 
the Sheriff, Mr. Croker, and his Emer- 
gency bailiffs tore down their furniture, 
threw it into the yard, and broke it into 
pieces; whether he has been informed 
that the Sheriff was remonstrated with 
at Spellassy’s without effect; whether 
he will state the statute or authority 
warranting such destruction of tenants’ 


of Questions which have been put down | scant chattels; and, whether, if further 
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evictions occur, he will take steps to 
prevent such recurrence ? 

Taz OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Divisional Magistrate reports that access 
was obtained by a battering-ram be- 
cause the tenants resisted with violence 
and threw boiling water, the house 
being strongly barricaded. The wall 
was battered down, as, owing to strong 
barricading and violent resistance, it 
had to be largely breached. All the 
houses were barricaded and prepared 
for resistance, and nearly all the furni- 
ture had been removed by the tenants. 
What was left was removed as carefully 
as possible by Captain Oroker’s men. 
Tho Divisional Magistrate does not know 
whether the Sheriff was remonstrated 
with; but he is aware that he always 
performs his difficult duties with great 
humanity and moderation. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that, in 
some cases, the agent and the bailiffs 
have actually destroyed houses after the 
people have been put out; and I also 
wish to ask if the Irish Government are 
of opinion that the armed forces of the 
Crown should be engaged in such opera- 
tions ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware whether that is the case or not. 
I may remind the House also that the 
Question is not one arising out of the 
original Question. 

Mr. JORDAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the fourth 
paragraph of my Question. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpen) (Dublin 
University): Perhaps I may be allowed 
to say that, from the answers given to 
Questions of fact by my right hon. 
Friend, it appears to me what was done 
was done legally. The chattels were 
carefully removed, and the landlord was 
entitled to be put in clear possession of 
the house. 

Mr. JORDAN asked, whether it was 
really a fact that the chattels were re- 
moved carefully. He saw them with 
his own eyes thrown out on the road, 
and he personally remonstrated with the 
Sheriff for breaking the man’s furni- 
ture. 

Mr. MADDEN asked for Notice of 
the Question. 


Mr. Jordan 
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Mr. JORDAN : I beg to ask, Sir, for 
an answer, and permit me to say that I 
have these specific charges on the Paper; 
and it is must important to my censti- 
tuents that they should be answered 
fairly and honourably. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked, 
whether the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man would answer the question of law 
on the supposition that the facts stated 
by his hon. Friend were correct ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, that would be a 
most inconvenient precedent. The ques- 
tion of fact had been clearly and dis- 
tinctly answered by his right hon. Friend 
that there was no destruction of pro- 
perty. He answered the question of 
law, that what occurred was perfectly 
legal. If further information was 
wanted with respect to a question of 
fact, he must ask the hon. Member to 
put a Question on the Paper. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) asked, whether the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would state that the 
chattels were carefully removed, inas- 
much as his hon. Friend had distinctly 
stated that he had seen them thrown 
out on the road? Who gave the right 
hon. Gentleman his information ? 


[No reply.] 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) —THE EVIC- 
TIONS ON THE VANDELEUR ESTATE, 
CO. CLARE. . 


Mr. JORDAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenani: of Ireland, 
If his attention had been directed to 
the Resolution which appeared in Zhe 
Irish Times and Freeman’s Journal on 
Friday the 20th instant, signed by the 
Very Rev. M. Dinan, D.D., P.P., V.G., 
Kilrush, and 15 other priests, in whose 
parishes the Vandeleur property is 
situated, protesting against the insult 
alleged to be offered to them by their 
exclusion from the inner circle at the 
evictions on the Vandeleur Estate; 
whether he will state by what law, 
statute, or authority, these clergymen 
were so excluded ; and, whether he will 
take steps, should there be any further 
evictions, to prevent a similar occur- 
rence ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I under- 
stand that a Resolution of the nature 
indicated has appeared in the news- 
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pers. The ground upon which the 
Divisional Magistrate felt it his duty 


to refuse to permit the local Roman 
Catholic clergy to pass inside the cordon 
formed by the troops was, as I have 
already stated in reply to another Ques- 
tion, the fact of their having been (as 
they also admitted) the authors of the 
Plan of Campaign upon the estate ; and 
at the commencement of the evictions 
some of their body have been seen to 
enter the church and set the bell tolling 
to assemble the people, notwithstandin 
that a Proclamation had been issu 
forbidding an assembly as lik-!y to lead 
to disturbance. The Divisional Magis- 
trate, in so refusing, acted under the 
general powers conferred by statute 
upon magistrates to secure the peace- 
able carrying out of the law. I cannot 
undertake to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of the law in the manner sug- 
gested in the concluding portion of the 
Question. 

Tre LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if the 
elergy have solemnly and publicly 
denied that they had anything to do 
with the resistance offered ; and, also, 
whether it was much more due to the 
presence of the clergy than to the armed 
forces of the Crown that the peace had 
been preserved among a population so 
dreadfully excited ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Gentleman asks me my opinion—whe- 
ther my opinion agrees with his—I have 
to say that it does not. 

Mr. JORDAN asked, whether it was 
not a matter of public notoriety that 
the priests had done their utmost to 
bring about a satisfactory settlement 
and to keep the peace; and that this 
attitude of theirs had been endorsed by 
the Local Government Inspector and 
the brother-in-law of Mr. Vandeleur ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, his in- 
formation was that the clergy had not 
denied having anything to do with the 
Plan of Campain. 

Mr. SEXTON: They do deny it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, my 
information is that they do not deny it. 
And if that is a fact, there is ample 
reason, in my opinion, for the action 
taken by the Divisional Magistrate. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): Does the right hon. Gentleman 
say that the priests have not done their 
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very best? Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man not know ——? 
Me. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — THE EVIC- 
TIONS ON THE VANDELEUR ES- 
TATE, CO. CLARE—MR. SHEEHY. 


Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.) (for Mr. 
Sueeny) (Galway, 8.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Iro- 
land, What was the nature of the in- 
citement to resistance on which the 
authorities considered themselves justi- 
fied ‘1 excluding the hon. Member for 
South Galway from the immediate scene 
of evictions on the Vandeleur property ; 
what was the occasion of such incite- 
ment; and, if any such incitement has 
been made by the hon. Member, why 
has not the Government taken proceed- 
ings under the provisions of the Crimi- 
nal Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act ? 

Tus CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A, 
J. Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): As re- 
ported in Zhe Freeman’s Journal the hon. 
Member made a speech at Kilrush on 
May 4 last, in which he said that— 


*« Mr. Dillon and he had come down to take 
a look over the battlefield—the Vandeleur 
Estate—on which the landlords were going to 
face them in West Clare, and to see if the 

pular forces were in good order. He had no 
ee of what the result would be. The Govern- 
ment appeared to imagine that they could sup- 
port the Union by the same means by which 
they carried the Union; that they could drive 
the people of Clare to desperation, and then 
that Colonel Turner could dragoon them. Let 
them stick by the national organization and by 
the Plan of Campaign.” 


On July 21 he is reported in The Times 
to have said that— 

“What he himself wanted the world to 
understand was that no man would go tamely 
out of his house ; that no man would be so base 
or so cowardly as not to resist the forces that 
attempted to root him from his place.” 


THE NATIONAL RIFLS ASSOCIATION 
—REMOVAL TO RICHMOND PARK. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther he will direct that the map of Rich- 
mond Park, now in the Tea Room, 
showing the site of the rifle ranges pro- 
posed by the National Rifle Association, 
may be exhibited on the hoarding in 
Westminster Ha!l, or other convenient 
place, for inspection by the public and 
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arties interested, together with a de- 
finite description of the proposed works 
and mode of dealing with the same, and 
the conditions which the Association 
offer to submit to as regards the use of 
the same, and as to the closing of the 
Park; whether he will give some 
limited time for the public and parties 
interested to show cause and state ob- 
jections against the proposal before he 
reports to the Cabinet ; whether, on re- 
porting to the Cabinet, he will draw 
their attention to the question of whe- 
ther there are or not, as alleged by 
H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief, many 
other more appropriate places for the 
purpose; and, by what right the pad- 
docks in Richmond Park are enclosed 
and the public excluded therefrom at 
all, and to what uses they are applied, 
and is there any reason why they should 
not be thrown into the Park proper, of 
which they form a part ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): I can- 
not agree with my hon. Friend that 
Westminster Hall would be a convenient 
place for exhibiting the map of Rich- 
mond Park now in the Tea Room, where, 
I think, it may well remain. I shall, 
with pleasure, lay on the Table of the 
House a copy of the latest application 
of the National Rifle Association. As 
to the second paragraph of the Ques- 
tion, I have already made a Report to 
the Cabinet; but I shall at any time be 
glad to confer with my hon. Friend 
upon the subject, and to send forward 
any further views he may have to sug- 
gest. As to the third paragraph, the 
eee it raises is not one with which 

have officially any right to interfere; 
and as to the last paragraph, the pad- 
docks have always been reserved for the 
purpose of growing hay and rvots for 
the use of the deer, and a discretion to 
keep them so enclosed is left to me by 
the Parks Regulation Act, 1873. I do 
not think it would be desirable to make 
any change in that respect at present. 


THE LATE MR. MANDEVILLE—PRO- 
CEEDINGS BEFORE THE CORONER— 
DR. MACCABE. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is the Dr. MacCabe at present 
attending the inquest at Mitchels- 
-own the same who fills the office of 
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Medical Commissioner of the Local 
Government Board; and, if so, why 
was he sent to examine the political 
prisoners in Tullamore Gaol; whether 
he has had his attention directed to the 
recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission on Prisons, Ireland, 1883-4, in 
which they advise an improved diet for 
prisoners, and state-— 

** It should always be borne in mind that the 
medical officer 2f a prison, when he sees fit, 
may alter or add to the diet of any prisoner 
whose health seems to require attention ;”’ 
whether this recommendation was 
adopted ; and, whether a Circular was 
issued by Dr. MacCabe, while a 
member of the Prisons Board, to the 
medical officers of Irish Prisons, re- 
questing them to report in favour of the 
old seale of diet, which the Royal Com- 
mission had unanimously condemned ? 

Tar CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Dr. 
MacCabe now fills the office of Medical 
Commissioner of the Local Government 
Board. When he visited Tullamore, 
he was medical member of the Prison 
Board. The recommendation of the 
Royal Commission has been adopted. 
I need hardly add that no such Circular 
as that alluded to was ever issued. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
BALLYCOTTON PIER—REPRESENTA- 
TION FROM THE GRAND JURY OF 
CORK. , 
Dra. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) 

asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether any communication has been 
received by the Irish Board of Works 
from the Grand Jury of the County of 
Cork, in reply to the communication sent 
by the Board of Works on the 20th 
instant to that Body; what was the 
reply; and, whether it is a fact that 
several gentlemen on the Grand Jury, 
who had personally examined the 
structure in question, expressed their 
unqualified condemnation thereof, and 
approved the judgment and professional 
ability of Mr. Kirby, M.A., O.E., the 
surveyor for the County of Oork ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I have answered several 
Questions relating to this harbour and 
pier. There appears to be a conflict of 
opinion—[ Dr. 'l'anyzr: Hear, hear! ]— 
between certain members of the Grand 
Jury and the Board of Works of Ire- 
land. I have no reason to doubt the 
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correctness of the information which 
has been supplied to me previously ; 
but I have asked for a special Report. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it not a fact that 
the Grand Jury of the county of Cork 
is exclusively composed of the most 
ultra Tories ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have no informa- 
tion on that point. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—RESOLUTION 
OF THE ULSTER LAND COMMITTEE. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to areport published 
in The Belfast Morning News of the 23rd 
instant of a meeting of the Ulster Land 
Committee, held in Belfast on Friday 
last, under the presidency of Samuel 
Black, Esq., J.P., at which a resolution 
was adopted expressing alarm and ap- 
prehension in view of the prospect of 
the enormous number of evictions in 
Ireland, and appealing— 

‘To Parliament to adopt measures calcu- 
lated to arrest the injustice and suffering which 
are likely to ensue from such lamentable pro- 
ceedings ;”’ 
and, whether, considering that a large 
number of these evictions are in conse- 
quence of the non-payment of the old 
rents, which the landlords are endea- 
vouring to exact from tenants who 
are entitled to the benefit of the fair 
rents, he will take steps to prevent 
evictions in respect of the non-payment 
of the old rents pending the fixing of 
the fair rents by the Land Commission ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
seen the article alluded to; but I have 
no ground for thinking that the antici- 
er vag expressed in the Question are 
ikely to be realized. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: Is it not a fact 
that a large number of Irish landlords 
are exacting the old rents, pending the 
fixing of fair rents ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; I am 
not aware of that; but I should be very 
glad to take into consideration any case 
the hon. Gentleman places before me. 


HARBOURS (IRELAND)—DUES AT ARD- 
GLASS, CO. DOWN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 3.) asked 

the Secretary to the Treasury, with 

reference to the complaints made as to 
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the excessive charges for dues on vessels 
and cargoes at the harbour of Ardglass, 
County Down, Whether he has yet con- 
sidered the matter, and if he can state 
what changes are pro to be made? 

Tae SEORETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I have investigated the 
charges of the Ardglass Harbour, and I 
find they compare favourably with the 
charges in other deep water harbours 
on the East Coast, such as Arklow and 
Wicklow ; but they are far from meet- 
ing the annual ch.a:ge of maintenance, 
still less for the making of any pro- 
vision for paying off the debt on the 
harbour. In 1885-6 the receipts were 
£104, and the expenditure £761; in 
1886-7 the receipts were £162, and the 
expenditure £816; in 1887-8 the re- 
ceipts were £249, and the expenditure 
£848. These figures, although they 
show a progressive increase of receipts, 
do not justify me in recommending a 
reduction of the dues. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: Is the hon. Gen- 
tleman aware whether, in the case of 
the Ardglass Harbour, there are any 
charges which prevent an increase of 
the receipts ? 

Mr. JAOKSON : No, Sir; I do not 
think the figures I have quoted justify 
that conclusion, because the receipts 
show a continuous increase. In the 
two years they have more than doubled. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — THE EVIC- 
TIONS ON THE VANDELEUR ESTATE, 
CO. CLARE—SERGEANT FLETCHER, 
ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) (for Mr. 
Suerny) (Galway, 8S.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether Sergeant Fletcher, of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, acted as 
bailiff guiding the evicting force on the 
Vandeleur Estate to the various home- 
steads; whether, in this work, he was 
driven on a police car and accompanied 
by two other members of the Force; 
whether his duty at these evictions was 
confined to the preservation of the 
peace; and, what rule of the Police 
Code permitted him to fulfil the duties 
of estate bailiff ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, that the Divisional Magistrate 
reported that neither Sergeant Fletcher 
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nor any other member of the Constabu- 
lary acted as bailiff. A protecting force 
was sent to a certain townland, and 
the local police guided the force there. 

Mr. SEXTON: Are we to under- 
stand that it is the duty of the police to 
guide these eviction parties ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR said, he should 
imagine that it was consistent with the 
duty of the police to do so. 

Mr. SEXTON: When we come to 
the payment of the sergeant, the land- 
lord will find that he will have to pay 
him. 


THE LATE MR. MANDEVILLE—PRO- 
CEEDINGS BEFORE THE CORONER— 
DR. BARR. 


Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) (for Dr. 
Kenny) (Cork, 8.) asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the Dr. James Barr, at 
present attending the Mitchelstown in- 
quest as a witness on behalf of the Irish 
Prisons Board, holds any office under 
the Home Office; if so, what is the 
office; is he the same medical man who 
visited the political prisoners in Tulla- 
more Gaol last winter; if so, by whose 
direction did he visit them; did he 
make any Report of the result of his 
visit to the Irish Authorities; and, if he 
did, will the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
duce his Report for the information of 
the House; did he visit other gaols in 
Treland and make Reports thereon ; and, 
if so, will those Reports also be pro- 
duced; is he the same person who, re- 
presenting himself as a medical man, 
recently visited Mr. Joha Dillon in 
Dundalk Gaol; if so, by whose direction 
did he make the visit and for what pur- 
pose, and what Report, if any, has he 
made of his visit ; did he refuse to give 
his name to Mr. John Dillon when de- 
manding that the hon. Member should 
submit himself to his examination; did 
Mr. Dillon refuse to submit to such exa- 
mination unless furnished with some 
credentials by his visitor; and, was it 

_ by the instructions of the Government 
that Dr. Barr desired to keep his name 
and purposes secret ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Dr. Barr 
is medical officer of Kirkdale Prison, 
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more last year by direction of the 
Government. He did make a Report 
upon the subject. As at present advised, 
I do not propose to lay these Reports 
upon the Table. Such a course would 
be contrary to universal practice, and 
might form a very undesirable precedent. 
He visited, in addition to Tullamore, 
Limerick, Clonmel, Cork, Wexford, and 
Londonderry Prisons. By the order 
of the Government he recently visited 
Mr. John Dillon. I am not aware whe- 
ther he refused his name. Mr. Dillon 
did decline to submit to examination. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say why 
he did not send an Irish medical man on 
this mission, and not cast a suspicion and 
a slur on a body of honourable men ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : 
Might I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
why he is unable to answer the portion 
of the Question which states that Dr. 
Barr refused to give his name to Mr. 
Dillon ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
got any information on the subject. If 
the hon. Gentleman thinks the matter 
important he can put a Question down. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—SEN- 
TENCE OF WHIPPING. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, If he has seen the statement in the 
Scotch papers that a boy, James O’ Neill, 
sentenced to be whipped at Coatbridge, 
was sent to Glasgow to receive the 
whipping; and, whether this was a vio- 
lation of the Regulations laid down by 
the Lord Advocate ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The Regulations 
state that the punishment is to be in- 
flicted in such police office or cell or other 
suitable place, if possible, within or ad- 
joining the Court House, as shall be 
fixed by the Sheriff; and the Sheriff is 
directed to see that such place is pro- 
vided. But great difficulty arises from 
its being often impossible to find any 
person who will undertake the duty in 
the place where the trial takes place ; 
while the Police Authorities dispute the 
right of the Lord Advocate to make a 
Regulation ordering police constables 
to act. The County Authorities also 
object to the right of any officer of 
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State to order the punishment to be 
carried out on their premises. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL — AGRICULTURAL 
VOTERS—THE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether 
agricultural labourers who are hired 
by the year and occupy houses on the 
farms on which they are employed, the 
occupation of such houses being part 
of their wages, will be entitled to vote 
for members of the County Council ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrroute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in reply, 
said, that under the conditions stated in 
the Question agricultural labourers 
would be entitled to a vote. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that Clerks of the Peace had been 
advising overseers to omit such occupiers 
from their lists ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was not aware 
of the circumstarces mentioned by the 
right hon. Gentleman; but he would in- 
quire into them. 

Mr. FENWICK asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that in 
the North of England a large number 
of agricultural labourers, who lived in 
houses as part of their hiring, had heen 
refused in their requests to have their 
names put on the Register? 

Mr. RITCHIE said he would inquire. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL. EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND)—SIR PATRICK J. 
KEENAN. 

Tuz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.) (for Dr. 
Kenny) (Cork, 8.) asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the P. J. Keenan, whose 
name appears as signing several recent 
Dublin Oastle Proclamations, is the 
same person as the paid official of that 
name, the Resident Commissioner of 
National Education, Ireland; and, whe- 
ther, in future, the Government will 
take steps to put a stop to the practice 
of requiring a paid official occupying 
such a position as that of National Edu- 
cation Commissioner from being identi- 
fied with acts of the Executive Govern- 
ment ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J, Batrour) (Manchester, E.) ; Itis not 
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within my province to interfere with the 
discretion which Privy Councillors ma 
use in the exercise of duties im 
upon the Privy Council by Act of Par- 
liament. But I may inform the hon. 
Member that Sir Patrick Keenan has 
signed no Proclamation of the kind to 
which the hon. Member seems to refer. 

Mr. SEXTON: As this Gentleman 
has been turned into a tool of Dublin 
Castle, I will move at the proper time to 
strike his salary out of the National 
Education Estimates. 


NAVY—THE EXPERIMENTAL NAVAL 
MANU VRES—CHARTS. 

Sir JOHN COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether he is aware that 
the four charts furnished by the Admi- 
ralty to the Library, for the use of Mem- 
bers during the experimental Naval 
Manoeuvres, are inconveniently small ; 
that upon none of them are the limits 
within which the operations are to be 
eonfined shown; nor are the signal 
stations which are in telegraphic com- 
munieation with the Admiralty in any 
way distinguished ; whether he is aware 
that there is hanging up at Lloyd’s a 
large clear chart upon which the 
limits of these operations are indicated, 
and that alongside this chart are ex- 
hibited, by reference, a copy of the 
official programme, the names of the 
vessels comprising each Division of the 
Fleet, and all telegrams as they arrive 
relating to the movements of the 
Squadrons and ships, while by means 
of distinguishing pins representing 
vessels the position of the Baeedeons 
as last reported can be seen at a 
glance; and, whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, he will reconsider his de- 
cision, and cause such arrangements to 
be made as will afford Members of 
this House equal advantages to those 
provided at Lloyd’s for following these 
important and instructive experimental 
naval operations ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
charts furnished to elucidate the Naval 
Manoeuvres are those in actual use by 
the officers conducting the mancuvres, 
and would, therefore, seem the most 
suitable for hon. Members to follow. 
Any charts which are published by the 
Admiralty, and which the hon. and 
gallant Member wishes to see, can 
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doubtless be shown to him on his 
signifying his wish to the Librarian of 
the House. As the scope of the opera- 
tions extends over the whole of the 
coasts of the United Kingdom it is 
difficult to define any limits. I have 
not seen the chart at Lloyd’s referred 
to; but I would remind the hon. and 
gallant Member that, although Lloyd’s 
may record from hour to hour the 
movements of the ships from the 
sources at their disposal, this is not 
done from authoritative sources; and 
even if it were possible to do so, I do 
not consider such movements would be 
of value to hon. Members when the 
conditions are so constantly changing. 
I have no objection to having a Paper 
drawn up showing the composition of 
the different Squadrons, which may be 
attached to the charts. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—MULLINGAR WATER ACT, 
1885—THE BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Local Government Board, 
Ireland, will take any steps to compel 
the Board of Guardians of the Mul- 
lingar Union to avail themselves of the 
power to take water from Lough Owel, 
given in the Mullingar Water Act of 
1885; and, if the Guardians allow the 
compulsory powers given by that Act, 
and limited to three years from the 
passing of it to expire, does the whole 
Act drop? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Local Government Board have no power 
to compel the Board of Guardians of 
Mullingar Union to carry out the 
Lough Owel scheme provided for by 
the Mullingar Water Act of 1885. 
The powers of the Guardians for the 
compulsory purchase of land or waters 
for the purposes of the Act will expire 
on the 3lst instant; and the period 
within which the works authorized by 
the Act may be executed will terminate 
* on July 31, 1892. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887— ARREST OF MR, 
JAMES O’KELLY, M.P. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland, Whether the metting 
in Boyle, described in the warrant on 
which Mr. James O’Kelly, M.P., was 
arrested, was advertised for a consider- 
able time previous to being held; whe- 
ther any steps were taken to proclaim 
it ; and, what time has elapsed since the 
alleged offence was committed ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
meeting referred to was held on Sun- 
day, June 24. It was summoned by 
placards ; but for what time previous to 
the date fixed I am unable to say. No 
steps were taken to proclaim it. 

ne LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): With 
reference to the arrest of Mr. O’Kelly, 
may I ask whether the Irish Govern- 
ment had any reason to apprehend that 
he «: any other Irish Member would 
endeavour to avoid arrest, or would fail 
to appear in Court to answer any charge 
against him; and whether they cannot 
convey to a Member that his presence is 
required on a certain day, instead of 
having detectives slouching about the 
House, and dogging the steps of Mem- 
bers on their way to and from the dis- 
charge of their Parliamentary duties ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is no 
legal process by which, under the Act, 
a Member can be summoned in England 
to attend in Ireland. My hon. and 
learned Friend (the Solicitor General 
for Ireland) tells me that it must be 
done by way of warrant. With regard 
to the other Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, whether I have any reason to 
suppose that any Irish Member of Par- 
liament would desire to evade going 
before a Court of Law, I have to say 
that I have painful experience on that 

oint, for two or three Gentlemen at 
east refused to obey summonses. 

Mr. ARTHUR U’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked why the warrant was 
held over, and why the proceedings were 
delayed for a month ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
reason to believe that the warrant was 
held over for any period of time. As to 
the Question why the hon. Member for 
Roscommon was not arrested imme- 
diately after the speech or meeting, the 
hon. Member must be aware that these 
things require consideration, and delay 
must occur. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, S.): Will 
the right hon, Gentleman say by whom 
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was the prosecution directed—whether 
he himeelf directed the prosecution ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am entirely 
responsible for what has taken place. 

Mr. T. OC. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) asked if it was not the case 
that English jurisdiction “runs” in 
Scotland and vice wersd ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), after consultation withthe Lord 
Adve sate, said, he was not prepared to 
admit that such was the case; but he 
was absolutely certain such jurisdiction 
did not apply to a summons of an Irish 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the hon. and 
learned Gentleman say why a summons 
was not served on the hon. Member for 
Roscommon ? 

Mr. MADDEN: It would be impos- 
sible to obtain a summons for service 
in England, and the only process that 
could be obtained for execution in En,;- 
land was a warrant enforceable under 
the Statute. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is there no other way 
of informing a Member engaged in 
attending to his Parliamentary duties 
that he is required to answer a com- 
— against him than that of arresting 

im and taking him as a prisoner to 
Ireland ? 

Mr. MADDEN: There are no other 
means known to the law of effecting the 
object. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked, if the sending of an Irish Court 
summons to a person resident in Eng- 
land would not be as effectual as if the 
party was in Ireland ? 

Mr. MADDEN: No; there is no 
statutory provision for serving it; no 
magistrate would be justified in issuing 
such a document, and it could not pos- 
sibly be put in force. 

Mr. W.REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.): 
I would like to ask whether midnight 
was selected for effecting the arrest of 
the hon. Member for Roscommon, 
because the authorities were afraid his 
arrest in the streets in the course of the 
day might have caused a tumult ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Sir 
John Swinburne. 


SOUTH AFRICA — ZULULAND — EM- 
PLOYMENT OF ARMED NATIVES. 
Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 

shire, Lichfield) asked the First Lord of 
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the Treasury, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will employ any armed 
Natives of Africa in suppressing the 
unhappy disturbances which have arisen 
in Zululand ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz) (Lincoln- 
shire, Horncastle) (who replied) said : 
Basutos and friendly Zulus have already 
been employed, and the General in com- 
mand has full discretion to employ them 
in the suppression of these disturbances. 
It is desirable, as far as possible, to re- 
lieve the white troops from the danger 
to health inseparable from the climate 
in Zululand. 

Sirk JOHN SWINBURNE asked, 
whether horrible atrocities did not take 
‘ree in the Transvaal, including the 

rutal murder of women and children, 
through the employment of Native levies? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, there was 
no use in going back to thattime. The 
General in command would now be re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the levies. 


PUBLIC BILLS—THE ROYAL ASSENT— 
ATTENDANCE ON COMMISSIONS. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he would en- 
deavour to make arrangements whereby 
the Speaker should attend the Com- 
mission for giving the Royal Assent to 
Bills at a time more convenient to the 
Lower House ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
in communication with the authorities 
of the other House, with the view of 
seeing whether arrangements cannot be 
made for the Royal Assent being signi- 
fied at an earlier stage of the proceed- 
ings of this House. 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION— 
REMOVAL TO RICHMOND PARK. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Cabinet will, before arriving at 
any conclusion on the First Commissioner 
reporting to them on the subject of 
Richmond Park, take into consideration 
the larger question whether, having re- 
gard to the growing national importance 
of the Volunteer Army, one or more 
Central or Provincial Camps of Instruc- 
tion and Competition should be provided 
for them in touch with the Regular 
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Forces, and on a basis commensurate 
with their value to the country ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairx) (Strand, Westminster): The 

uestion as to allowing to the Volunteers 
the use of Richmond Park is still under 
the consideration of the Government, 
and the more general question of camps 
of instruction will also receive attention. 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
asked, whether the proposed occupation 
of Richmond Park by the Volunteers 
would be brought under the notice of 
the House ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, there would 
be a discussion in “another place” on 
the subject to-morrow, and he should 
prefer postponing any answer to the 
Question until the result of that debate 
was known. 


Business of 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT— 
LEGISLATION. 

Sm EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he is now in a posi- 
tion to state definitely when the Bill for 
creating the Agricultural Department 
will be introduced, and in which House 
of Parliament ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I hope 
to be able to lay the Bill on the Table 
in the course of next week. I think it 
would be convenient to do so in this 
House ; and I trust I may be permitted 
to do it without any prolonged dis- 
cussion, as I believe that the House on 
both sides desires to have information 
with regard to the scheme of the Go- 
vernment in the course of the present 
sittings. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): Perhaps I may be al- 
lowed to take this opportunity of refer- 
ring to a question which was addressed 
to me by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) with 
regard to the course of Business. A few 
days ago I entertained the hope, which 
I believe the House generally enter- 
tained, that it might have been possible 
to abstain from asking the House to 
adjourn to the autumn. But, Sir, lam 
obliged to come to the conclusion that 
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the state of Business will not permit us 
to entertain that hope any longer, and 
we must ask the assistance of the House, 
at an adjourned Sitting in the autumn, 
to dispose of Votes in Supply, which, 
I am afraid, must remain undisposed of 
in the course of the present Sittings of 
the House. I have endeavoured, as 
far as I can, to ascertain the views of 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, and I have come to the conclu- 
sion that it would be exceedingly in- 
convenient to them, and not an advan- 
tage to the Public Service, that we 
should ask the House to continue 
its Sittings through the month of 
August, and probably farinto September, 
in order to dispose of the remaining 
Business which must be disposed of 
before the House can be prorogued. 
Although I do deeply regret the neces- 
sity we are under of postponing the 
consideration of Supply to so late a 
= of the year—and I hope it will 

e the last time in the history of Par- 
liament in which it will be necessary to 
do it—still, I think the peculiar circum- 
stances of the present case warrant the 


‘course which I am now about to recom- 


mend tothe House. I have stated that 
it appears to me to be absolutely essen- 
tial that the Bills which have passed 
through Grand Committees should be 
disposed of before the House adjourns; 
and in making that statement I believe 
I have the unanimous support of Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House. The 
work of the Standing Committees has 
been of a most satisfactory character, 
and it would be a great misfortune if 
any difficulty or delay occurred in giving 
full effect to it. In these circumstances, 
we shall ask the House to proceed with 
the Bills which have passed through 
the Grand Committees before the ad- 
journment. We shall ask the House to 
dispose of the Local Government Bill 
before the adjournment. I trust I may 
be permitted to express the hope that 
that Bill may be disposed of in the course 
of to-morrow’s Sitting, and in order to 
facilitate that result I shall propose to 
move the suspension of the 12 o’clock 
Rule, although I hope it may be pos- 
sible to conclude the consideration of 
the Bill, and to read it a third time be- 
fore 12 o’clock to-morrow night. The 
House will see that if there is to be an 
early adjournment, it is absolutely 
necessary that that Bill should go soon to 
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‘another place,” so that we may re- 
ceive it back again to consider any 
Amendments that may be made there. 
I propose to proceed with the considera- 
tion of the Members of Parliament 
Commission Bill in Committee on Mon- 
day night, and if it is not disposed of on 
Monday, to take it again on Tuesday. 
I hope that the two Sittings may be more 
than sufficient to dispose of that stage 
of the Bill. There remains the Stand- 
ing Committee Bills—the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, the County Court Con- 
solidation Bill, and the Mortmain Bill; 
and I should hope that they may be 
disposed of at one Sitting. We shall 
have to ask for Votes on Account of the 
Civil Service and the Army and Navy 
Estimates. There will remain for second 
reading during the Sitting the Univer- 
sities (Scotland) Bill, and there are two 
or three other measures which have 
passed through Committee or through 
Standing Oommittees with regard to 
which a hope to make arrangements 
satisfactory to Members from Scotland, 
so that they may have a day for them. 
There are also measures relating to 
Imperial Defence, Excise Duties, and 
the collection of tithes, which I must 
ask the House to consider before the 
adjournment. We must also set apart 
a day for the eonsideration of the Indian 
Budget. There is also one other 
measure which is involved in the Local 
Government Bill, and to which con- 
sideration must be given—that is the 
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may be appropriated to the Bill of the 
hon. Member on the subject of Sunday 
Closing. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked what the intention of the right 
hon. Gentleman was with reference to 
the Oaths Bill, which stood for third 
reading ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH hoped that the 
hon. Member would have the oppor- 
tunity which he desired to move the 
third reading of this Bill. In his state- 
ment he had not, of course, mentioned 
every measure of the second class which 
might or must be passed. For example, 
he had not mentioned the Hxpiring Laws 
Continuance Bill, the Public Works 
Loans Bill, or the Metropolitan Board 
of Works Money Bill. These measures, 
which involved no great principle, and 
were usually passed without opposition, 
would have to be taken. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that, under 
the New Rules, it would be impossible 
to raise a discussion on the Indian 
Budget on the Motion that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair. He regretted this 
because hitherto the Motion had afforded 
the chief opportunity which the House 
had enjoyed of drawing attention to 
Indian grievances. He wished to know 
whether this effect of the New Rules 
was intended by the Government, or 
whether it was accidental; and, in the 
latter case, whether the Government 
could meet the difficulty ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 


Bill allocating the portion of the Pro- | asked if they were to understand that it 


bate Duty which is appropriated in aid 
of local finance; and it is only right 
that the House should be made fully 
acquainted with the proposals of the 
Government, more especially with re- 
gua to Scotland and Ireland, before 
the adjournment. I trust that, with 
the assistance of the House, we may 
be enabled to arrive at a comparatively 
early adjournment, so that we may 
obtain the rest which we shall ro- 
quire previous to the Autumn Session, 
to which it is my duty, with very great 
regret, to invite the House. There is 
one omission I have made, and that is 
with regard to my engagement with 
the hon. Member for Shields (Mr. J. C. 
Stevenson). I trust before the adjourn- 
ment I may be enabled to arrange that 
one of the other measures of which I 
have spoken may be taken at a Morning 
Sitting, and that the Evening Sitting 





was the intention of the Government to 
take the second reading ofthe Universities 
(Scotland) Bill before the adjournment, 
and then postpone the Committee stage 
till the autumn; and also whether a 
Bill would be introduced during the pre- 
sent Session dealing with the allocation 
of the Probate Duty in Scotland? He 
pointed out that, according to the scheme 
of Business laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the second reading of the 
Universities (Scotland) Bill would be put 
off till the last days of the present Ses- 
sion. He also wished to know when the 
Autumn Sitting would begin? 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) wished to know when the Em- 
ployers Liability Bill would be taken, 
and whether, when it was taken, it 
would be set down as to the first Order ? 
He hoped it would not be fixed fora 
Wednesday. 
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Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he would remind the First Lord of 
the Treasury that there were two Tithes 
Bills before the House. He did not sup- 
pose the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to take what he might call the principal 
measure, as he probably would be aware 
that it was a very much disputed Bill, 
and would not fail to occupy a consider- 
able amount of time. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked, whether there was any precedent 
for a Finance Minister pressing forward, 
at so late a period of the Sessi a, so im- 
portent a question as the proposal to 
tax vans and wheels? 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked, 
whether, taking into consideration the 
extreme length of the legislative pro- 
gramme which the First Lord of the 
Treasury had indicated, that probably 
the Session would be carried on to the 
end of August; and, looking also to the 
fact that the Universities (Scotland) Bill 
must be the subject of very prolonged 
discussion and opposition, he would con- 
sider the propriety of postponing the 
Universities (Scotland) Bill until the 
Autumn Session ? 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
wished to know when the National De- 
fences Bill would be taken ; and if a day 
could not nuw be named, whether ample 
Notice would be given of the intention 
of the Government to bring it for- 
ward. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, that the 
Board of Works Money Bill ought 
rightly to have been in the hands of 
Members on June 1. When would it be 
introduced ? 

Mr. CRAIG SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) asked what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman intended to do with the Merchant 
Shipping Bill, which had not yet come 
before the Grand Committee? It would 
give rise to a good deal of discussion, 
and he wanted to know whether it was 
to be preceeded with ? 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, the 
First Lord of the Treasury had said 
nothing about the three Irish Drainage 
- Bills, and he wished to know if it was 
the intention of the Government to pass 
these Bills, and when the Select Com- 
mittee would sit to which it was intended 
to refer the Bill? Also, would Commit- 
tees be expected to sit generally in the 
Autumn Session? He wished to know 
now whether it was the intention of the 
Government to put a clause in the Ex- 
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piring Laws Continuance Bill continuing 
the powers of the Land Commission in 
Ireland; and whether it would be 

before the powers of the Land Commis- 
sion expired ? 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.), 
in support of the views of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter), 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would not postpone the consideration of 
the Universities (Scotland) Bill, in view 
of the prolonged discussion to which it 
would give rise, till the Autumn Sitting, 
or give a Saturday Sitting for its con- 
sideration ? 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, as the Trustee Bill had already 
passed the Grand Committee, he hoped 
it would be passed. With regard to 
Scottish Business, he hoped a day would 
be named for the consideration or allo- 
cation of the Probate Duty, as an im- 
portant discussion might take place. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) 
asked whether the Scotch Burgh and 
Police Bill would be proceeded with, 
and whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would not reconsider his decision with 
reference to the Sunday Closing Bill, 
and appoint a day for its discussion in 
the autumn instead of now? The reason 
for his request was that many Members 
had paired for the Session without re- 
ference to this Bill, and that it would be 
difficult to secure a full and fair discus- 
sion if the debate were taken before the 
Adjournment. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian) said, he was desirous 
of pressing the claims of one Bill, if it 
was to be made the subject of legislation 
during the present Sitting of the House 
—the Wheel Tax Bill. He knew how 
reluctantly the Government yielded to 
the postponement of the Votes in Sup- 
ply; but while the general opinion was 
that Supply should, if possible, be taken 
at an early period, pty with a full at- 
tendance of Members, he was sure it 
would be felt that there was one class 
of subject with respect to which those 
considerations applied with still greater 
foree—namely, Bills dealing with taxa- 
tion. He thought it would be a matter 
entirely without precedent—in his recol- 
lection at least—if the consideration of 
a measure such as the Wheel Tax Bill 
were postponed to the dregs of the 
Session, at a time when there would be 
a very limited number of Members in 
attendance. He trusted, therefore, that 
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in the course of next week a vote would 
be come to on the subject of the Wheel 
Tax. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked whe- 
ther it was intended to proceed both 
with the Burgh Police and Health 
(Scotland) Bill and the Bail Bill? 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) asked when the Vote 
on Account would be taken? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, replying first to 
the hon. Baronet, said, that he could not 
pledge himself to dates at that moment. 
The hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Buchanan) expressed a very strong 
desire that the University (Scotland) Bill 
should not be proceeded with this Ses- 
sion. He had endeavoured as far as he 
could to gather the opinions of the 
Members for Scotland, and he found that 
the preponderance of opinion wasstrongly 
in favour of the Bill being read a 
second time, if possible, during the 
course of the present Sitting. He pro- 
posed, therefore, to arrange for a day 
for Scotch Business, and the Univer- 
sities Bill would be put down; and if 
hon. Members would make that day do 
also for the Burgh Police and Health 
Bill and the Bail Bill, it would be 
agreeable to the views ofa large number 
of Gentlemen from that portion of the 
Kingdom. [An hon. Memper: What 
date?} He had already said it was 
impossible to indicate a day precisely. 
He would arrange at the earliest possible 
moment, or as soon as they had made 
progress in other Business. He might 
mention that they were now at the 26th 
July, and having regard to the course 
of Public Business during the last year 
he did not think an early day in August 
would be a late day for the disposal of 
this question. With regard to the 
National Defence Bill, it would not be 
taken that evening; but he hoped that, 
as the House had gone into Committee 
on that Bill, there would not be much 
delay in passing it. The hon. Member 
for Dundee (Mr. Firth) asked as to the 
Board of Works Bill. The Government 
were not under any obligation to pro- 
duce it on the Istof June. It included 
the whole of the financial provisions for 
works to be executed in London during 
the course of the coming year for which 
powers had been obtained, and none of 
the works could be executed unless this 
particular Bill passed this Session. Then, 
the House would remember that the 
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powers of the Board of Works passed 
rom them under the Local Government 
Bill, so that, unless this particular Bill 
passed, the new County Councils would 
not have any financial power to carry 
out the necessary works for the Metro- 
polis. The Merchant Shipping Bill was 
not one of the measures which the Govern- 
ment considered it necessary to ea ing 
with during the present Sittings. Thehon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lea) had 
asked a Question with regard to the 
Drainage Bills. They were not in that 
eategory which would require the Go- 
vernment to press them upon the con- 
sideration of the House if hon. Mem- 
bers representing Irish constituencies 
objected. The Government left those 
Bills entirely in the hands of those hon. 
Members, and if they objected the Go- 
vernment would not press them. | Mr. 
Sexton: Let us debate them.] With 
regard to the Committees in the Autumn 
Session, he should hope there would 
not be many Committees sitting during 
the course’of that Session ; but there was 
one Committee which he thought they 
should have to ask the House to ap- 
point, and that was a Committee to 
inquire into the question of emigration. 
The Government had prepared pro- 
posals with regard to emigration affect- 
ing certain districts in Scotland, and 
they thought the House should be in 
possession of fuller information than it 
had at present with regard to the plan, 
and the scheme, and the proposed opera- 
tion of the system of emigration which 
had been adopted. They would pro- 
bably, therefore, in the very early days 
of the Autumn Session, ask the Home 
to appoint a Committee on that subject. 
The Expiring Laws Oontinuanve Bill 
would contain a clause continuing the 
Land Commission in Ireland, and it 
would be passed before the existing 
powers of the Commission expired. He 
was asked as to the Official Trustee Bill. 
That was not a Government measure, 
and he could not hold out any hopes 
that the Government would ask the 
House to sit longer than would other- 
wise be necessary in order to pass it. 
As to the Sunday Closing Bill, he con- 
sidered he was under an obligation to 
the hon. Member for South Shields to 
find him an opportunity in the course of 
the present Biting for its discussion ; 
but if equally agreeable to him that the 
consideration of the question be post- 
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poned until the Autumn Session, he 
should not be unwilling to meet his 
wishes. The Burgh Police and Health 
(Scotland) Bill, he hoped, was one which 
would be accepted by Scottish Members 
without much further consideration. It 
had been, he believed, most exhaustively 
dealt with by u Select Committee, and 
it came among the class of measures 
which, having been so carefully exa- 
mined, it would be a misfortune if it 
were not to be passed in the present 
Session. 

Mr. BROADHURST: The Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was not 
able to say when he would put the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill on the Paper; but 
not under any circumstances could he 
undertake that it should be the first 
Order of the Day, because it was in- 
tended to take the County Courts Bill 
on the same day, and as that was not 
expected to occupy any very consider- 
able time it would be taken first and the 
Employers’ Liability Bill afterwards. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
Tithes Bill ? 

Mr. W.H.SMITH: With regard to 
the Tithes Bill, he would give informa- 
tion as to the particular Bill they would 
ask the House to deal with to-morrow. 
It was certainly the intention of the Go- 
vernment to deal with the Wheel Tax 
—the Excise Duties Bill, as they pre- 
ferred to call it—in these Sittings, and 
they would put it down in the course of 
next week. He mentioned this with 
some reserve, because it might be neces- 
sary to take a Vote on Account noxt 
week, and therefore the time of the 
House might be taken up with that ; but 
he hoped that on Thursday next they 
might be able to take it. As to the New 
Rule, it was not intended that the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) should be shut out from his op- 
portunity of raising the Motion in the 
manner indicated. He would consider 
whether any method could be adopted 
without disturbing the Rules of the 
House. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had not 
referred to the Official Trustee Bill, but 
to the General Trustee Bill, which con- 
tained a most important provision as to 
extending the power of investment by 
trustees. An undertaking had been 
given by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that it would be proceeded with, 
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the House. 
and he (Mr. Anderson) earnestly hoped 
it would be allowed to go on. 

_Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) pointed out that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not told the House when 
it was proposed they should adjourn, or 
when they should re-assemble in the 
autumn. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had in- 
dicated—he hoped with as much con- 
sideration as he could for the feelings 
and the necessities of the case—to hon. 
Gentlemen the measures which it ap- 
peared to him it was absolutely neces- 
sary the House should take before it 
adjourned. He thought they might get 
through the work he had indicated by 
the end of the second week in August. 
He hoped they might be able to do so. 
That would be the 11th of August; but 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who had experience of Business in the 
House would not think he was doing 
his duty by the House or Public Busi- 
ness if he gave an undertaking that the 
House would rise on a particular day 
when there was Public Business which 
must be got through before the adjourn- 
ment took place. With regard io the 
meeting in the autumn, he hoped it 
would not be necessary for the House 
to come together before the first week 
in November. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, that the First Lord of the Treasury 
was evidently under a misapprehension 
with regard to the Scotch Bills. He had 
consulted with several Scotch Members, 
and he believed that while they were 
not very desirous that the Universities 
(Scotland) Bill should be taken until 
the Autumn Session there was a very 
general feeling that the Burgh Police 
and Health Bill should be taken at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Mr. BRYT ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) asked whether the pro- 
gramme submitted by the right hon. 
Gentleman in regard to the present Sit- 
ting would be subject to any revision ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that, as far 
as he could see, it would be the duty of 
the House to sit until the whole of the 
programme he had given was got 
through. 

Mr. J. C. STEVENSON (South 
Shields) said, he was quite willing to 
accept a suitable day in the Autumn 
Session for the discussion of the Sunday 
Closing Bill. 
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Lorn CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) asked if the Navy 
Estimates would be discussed on the 
Vote on Account ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that, of 
course, it would be open to the Commit- 
tee to have such a discussion on the 
Vote on Account ; but he would appeal 
to his noble Friend to say whether he 
wanted the same discussion twice over ? 
Every one of the Votes would come 
on for discussion at the Autumn Sit- 
ting? 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, he had not understood that there 
was to be a Vote on Account for the 
Army and Navy, but only for the Civil 
Service Estimates. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
wish to consult the convenience of hon. 
Members on that point. No Vote on 
Account of the Army and Navy would 
be taken if it were not desired ; it was 
a most unusual course, and only adopted, 
he believed, when a Dissolution took 
place. He might at once say that if 
there was a disposition to debate the 
Vote on Account, then he would prefer 
to take a separate Vote, because it would 
be obviously inconvenient that there 
should be two debates cn the same 
question. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.): Is it proposed to continue 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, a Bill to 
continue the Act would be proceeded 
with during the present Sitting. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) asked whether, con- 
sidering a Vote on Account for the Army 
and Navy was to be taken for the pur- 
pose of enabling hon. Members to have 
a reasonable holiday before the Autumn 
Session, the right hon. Gentleman would 
not reconsider his programme so as to 
give a reasonable prospect of its being 
discharged before the autumn was over; 
whether he had considered that the 
business would be better done when 
hon. Members came back refreshed by 
a reasonable holiday, and that it was 
not in any sense a dereliction or aban- 
donment of public duty to postpone Bills 
which could be passed equally well in 


the first week of November as in the 
third or—he was afraid it might be—the 
fourth week in August? He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would in the 
course of the next day or two ascertain 
the sentiments of hon. Members and put 
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a ccnsiderable amount of his programme 
into the later Sitting. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had 
already taken the usual steps to arrive 
at that information and to meet the 
views conveyed to him, not only 
from Friends behind, but from hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
He had gone as far as he could to 
meet their wishes, and he trusted the 
arrangement would be accepted by 
the House, and that the House would 
give them assistance in carrying it into 
effect. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT (Sus- 

sex, N.W.) asked his right hon. Friend 
whether he intended to depart from the 
ps le which had been so steadily 
aid down for many years, that the 
Votes for the Army and Navy should be 
taken each Vote separately, and that 
no Vote on Account should be taken for 
either the Army or Navy? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I thought I had 
given information to the House and to 
my hon. and gallant Friend with regard 
to this question. If the House prefers 
that the Votes for the Army me Navy 
that will carry us on to the month of 
November should betakensubeequently, 
I am willing to put them down. But I 
understood that there was a desire on 
the part of hon. Members on both sides 
to discuss on the Votes in Committee of 
Supply the questions raised in the Com- 
mittees on the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates, and I thought I was justified in 
departing from precedent in order to 
give hon. Members the opportunity they 

esire. If, however, that desire does 
not exist in any considerable degree on 
both sides, I shall be only too glad to 
take substantive Votes that will carry 
us on to November. I think, on the 
whole, it will be best to meet the wishes 
of the House, even if in opposition to 
the policy of the Government, rather 
than to force a particular course, even if 
justified by precedent. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: As the 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to the 
state of opinion on this side of the 
House with regard to Votes on Account 
and substantive Votes in Committee, I 
wish to state, as my own opinion, that I 
should certainly very much lean to the 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman will, 
if possible, adhere to the established 
practice and take whatever he requires 
as substantive Votes. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Very well. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—— 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—[Bitt 338.] 

(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 

CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Tse PRESIDENT or tuz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in mov- 
ing to insert, after Clause 22, the follow- 
ing Clause :— 

**(1) The sums paid in pursuance of this Act 
to the local taxation account, in respect of the 

roceeds of the probate duties (in this Act re- 
ferred to as the ‘probate duty grant’) shall, 
until Parliament otherwise determine, be dis- 
tributed among the several counties in England 
in proportion to the share which the Local 
Government Board certify to have been ~eceived 
by each county during the financial year ending 
the 3lst day of March next before the passing 
of this Act out of the grants heretofore made 
out of the Exchequer in aid of local rates, which 
will cease to be granted after the passing of 
this Act, and the share to be so certified shall 
be estimated in such manner as the Local Go- 
vernment Board direct. 

(2) The proportion to be paid to each county 
shall from time to time be paid under the direc- 
tion of the Local Government Board to the 
county council out of the local taxation account. 
The Board may, if they think proper, vary their 
certificate, but unless it is so varied, their certi- 
ficate shall be conclusive,” 
said, that the Government had under- 
taken to reconsider the whole question 
of the mode of distributing the Probate 
Grant. The contention had been that 
the distribution on the basis of indoor 
pauperism would act unfairly with 
reference to particular counties, and 
especially with reference to Wales. It 
was also said that it might be the means 
of Guardians using pressure to get 
people into the workhouse, so that the 

ounty and the Union might get a larger 
proportion of the grant. The Govern- 
ment felt the force of some of the objec- 
tions urged yey their proposal, and 
now intended to adopt a method by 
which the question of pauperism, indoor 
or outdoor, would be left out of the ques- 
tion, and should not be at all the mea- 
sure of the amount to be received either 
by the County or by the Union, with 
the exception of the Metropolis. They 
had carefully considered all the various 
modes by which the money should be 
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distributed, and had come to the conclu- 
sion that, on the whole, the best method 
was that the money should be distri- 
buted to the counties in the same pro- 
portion as the grants in aid from the 
Exchequer which were at present given, 
but which were to be discontinued. ‘he 
advantage of that method was that it did 
not touch the question of indoor pau- 
perism, and that it was to some extent 
a measure of the needs of the localities, 
because the amount hitherto so contri- 
buted out of the Imperial Exchequer had 
been a certain proportion of the money 
spent for various purposes by the locali- 
ties. Entailing as the Bill did upon the 
County Councils the obligation of paying 
to the localities within their areas simi- 
lar contributions, it was provided that 
the County Councils should have certain 
money distributed to them in a 
to the payments which they would have 
to make. The amount of grants in aid 
discontinued was about £2,600,000. The 
amount of the Probate Duty which would 
be allocated to the Local Authorities 
was about £1,800,000. The result, 
therefore, would be that wherever the 
county had been in the habit of receiv- 
ing from the Imperial Exchequer £2,600, 
it would, under the proposal of the 
Government, now receive £1,800, while 
it would have to pay to its areas the 
£2,600. On the whole, the result 
would, he believed, be found to be 
satisfactory, with the exception of the 
Metropolis. It so happened that under 
no system whatever which could be 
adopted, other than the system which 
they originally proposed, would the 
Metropolis gain so much. Therefore, as 
the Government had been driven from 
their proposals as to indoor pauperism, 
it was inevitable that the Metropolis 
must suffer ; while under the system now 
proposed it would suffer less than if the 
grant were based upon population or 
rateable value. Putting aside the Metro- 
polis for the moment, it could not be 
gainsaid that a good many of the 
anomalies which must exist under any 
system were lessened by the proposal 
that the Government now made. ith 
reference to the distribution as between 
counties and local areas, he preposed to 
get away from indoor pauperism and to 
adopt a system by which certain estab- 
lishment charges would be paid by the 
County Fund, just as those in the Metro- 
polis were now paid out of the Metro- 
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politan Common Poor Fund. Singularly 
enough, the amount so paid happened 
to be almost equal to the original amount 
they contemplated of 4d. for an indoor 
pauper. Under the new proposal, no 
question would arise as to there being 
any inducement to Boards of Guardians 
unduly to press 5 peng for relief into 
the workhouse. In conzlusion, he would 
express the hope that the present pro- 
posals of the Government would be 
generally acceptabie to the House. 


Clause (Distribution of probate duty 
grant, )—( Jr. Ritchie,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, he wished to move at once 
that this clause should be postponed. 

Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, said, the 
hon. Member could not make such a 
Motion, as they were not in Committee 
now. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, that in that 
case he wished to state his entire dis- 
approval of the clause. He wished, first, 
distinctly to state that in the unfavour- 
able comments which he felt compelled 
to make upon the present proposal of the 
Government, he desired to exclude em- 
— the President of the Local 

overnment Board. The right hon. 
Gentleman had shown repeatedly that 
he had the courage of his convictions, 
and he was sure that if the right hon. 
Gentleman had been properly backed up 
they would have had a very different 
Bill, and a very different finance from 
that finance which, he ventured to think, 
the more it was considered the less it 
would redound to the credit of the Go- 
vernment. What had been and what 
was the proposal of the Government? 
They were evidently conscious that in 
proposing the transfer of these very large 
sums from Imperial to local taxation 
they must be careful so to guard it, lest, 
as in former cases, while increasing the 
burden of the Imperial taxpayer, they 
gave no permanent relief to the local 
ratepayer, owing to the greater laxity of 
expenditure which it encouraged; and 
they sought, and he thought most wisely 
sought, to guard against the greatest 


danger of expenditure in outdoor 
relief. It was useless to tell the House, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer did, that this 
plan was proposed without any view of 
promoting good administration, but 
solely as a means of distributing fairly 
the grants in aid of the local taxation. 
He knew, as was stated in a recent 
pamphlet of Sir Charles Dilke’s, that 
every Government which had proposed 
to reform Local Government proposed to 
adopt this plan as a means of promoting 
sound administration, and the President 
of the Local Government Board, having 
the courage of his convictions, boldly de- 
fended it on that ground. It was diffi- 
cult to reconcile, as he (Mr. Rathbone) 
should like to reconcile, confidence at 
once in the financial ability and in the 
perfect frankness and candour of the 
deliverances on this question of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. As a 
mere mode of distributing the grant, 
the plan first proposed was full of 
perfectly indefensible anomalies. Its 
only valid defence was as in favour 
of good administration. By the course 
now proposed, the Government had left 
their supporters absolutely without the 
means of defence. Had they persisted 
in even a modification of their plan on 
the ground of sound finance, as they 
might easily have done, they would have 
found many people in this country who 
would have admired their courage 
and done justice to their endeavours 
to protect at once the character and 
material prosperity of their country- 
men. Now, they would be as much 
exposed as before to have political capi- 
tal made out of their proposal, with the 
additional and just accusation that the 
had let “I dare not ‘wait upon’ I 
would,” like the poor cat in the adage. 
They might easily have rectified much 
more effectually the inequalities of their 
original proposal by dividing one-half 
the proposed grant by population. But 
just contrast the two proposals. Their 
original proposal was to give the sub- 
sidy somewhat in proportion to careful 
expenditure ; their present proposal was 
to give it in proportion to amount of 
expenditure ; those who had spent most, 
and therefore claimed most under the 
ants, were in future to receive most. 
his Bill gave an enormceus sum to the 
Local Bodies, distributed as a premium, 
as it were, on previous local expenditure 
and an encouragement to rash and care- 
less expenditure in the future. Oall that 





a great measure! No doubt, the Bill 
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was a skeleton which might be clothed 
afterwards in flesh and blood and made 
agreat measure by a firm and courageous 
Government. But what could they ex- 
pect from a Government who showed 
themselves weak and improvident in 
their financial proposals, and who, on 
the one hand, gave these large grants 
without applying any precautions, and, 
on the other hand, gave to the rate- 
payers no additional powers or oppor- 
tunities of watching or controlling the 
expenditure which was laid upon them ? 
—for certainly their proposals as to 
Local Councils neither consolidated, 
simplified, nor made it possible for the 
ratepayers to interest themselves intelli- 
gently in the actions of those who were 
governing and taxing them. The Bill, 
as proposed, was not, financially or 
otherwise, a Bill for the reform of Local 
Government. It was a vast political 
playbill drawn to pass and not to work, 
resuming on the ignorance and credu- 
ity of the British ratepayers ; an attempt 
to buy the constituencies by large grants 
and dish the Radicals, as Mr. Disraeli 
tried to dish the Whigs, by outbidding 
them in democratic proposals. He ven- 
tured to think it would prove an equal 
failure. They were now only dealing 
with finance; but, practically, finance 
was at the bottom of Local Government, 
and to a certain extent a test of its im- 
ortance, and when he alleged that this 
ill was not a Local Government Bill, 
but only a fringe of one, he had only to 
int out to the House that it was the 
cal Authorities, or, as called in the 
Bill, District Authorities—exclusive of 
the Metropolis—that had the expenditure 
and administration of 13-l5ths of the 
sum raised by rates in this country. It 
was evident, therefore, that the County 
Council would control but a small frac- 
tion of the expenditure, and exercise a 
small part of the administrative duties 
connected with Local Government; and 
that, therefore, when they formed the 
County Councils and had given them 
their funds and their duties, they would 
have only dealt with a very small frac- 
. tion of Local Government, and have left 
allthat on which our health, our edu- 
cation, the maintenance of our poor, and 
the care of our population, would. so 
greatly depend. Therefore, that was the 
main part of Local Government; but it 
was just the part which this powerful 
Government, with so much to give and 


Mr. Rathbone 
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such a majority at their back, had not 
dared to touch, but abandoned at once, 
the moment they found the smallest risk 
of incurring any unpopularity, however 
small. A Chancellor of the Exchequer 
prepared to give £3,000,000 in relief of 
the ratepayers, and, in accordance with 
the principles he had himself taught 
them, to relieve them of one-half of the 
rates, in justice to the poor and in pro- 
tection of property, might have brought 
forward a Bill carrying out in the boldest 
manner his own idea of sound legisla- 
tion, and no one knew better than he 
did what was a sound local reform—and 
might have defended and carried it 
through the House with the support of 
honest men on every side of it. But if, 
when the Local Councils Bill came be- 
fore the House next year, they found 
an equal want of courage and ad. 
herence to principle, the reputation the 
right hon. Gentleman once had had for 
courage and firm adherence to sound 
principles in finance and administration 
would have been utterly wrecked. He 
(Mr. Rathbone) had made those remarks 
with great pain and under great disap- 
pointment. He should only be too glad 
if, when the real Local Government Bill 
appeared next Session—if it did so ap- 

ear—it would be found the right hon. 

entleman had taken courage to carry 
out those sound principles of rating and 
administration which, 20 years ago, they 
learnt from his teaching, but which they 
could not so easily discard, as it had 
been a bitter disappointment to find that 
he was prepared to do. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he rose for the purpose 
of moving the rejection of the clause, 
and he should go to a Division unless 
the right hon. Gentleman made some 
concession in the direction he proposed. 
He was glad that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had thrown over the question of 
outdoor relief as a basis for the distri- 
bution of the grant. The point of view 
from which he regarded the grant was 
that of the Metropolis. The basis on 
which the right hon. Gentleman first 
proposed to give the grant was not of 
great advantage to the Metropolis ; but, 
in consideration of other advantages, 
they were willing to waive their 
objections. The present scheme was, 
however, so unfavourable to the Metro- 

lis that he desired to lay before the 

ouse the relative positions of London 
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and the country on this matter. How| great 


would the County of London be affected 
by the propo financial change as 
compared with the rest of England 
and Wales? The country, exclusive of 
the Metropolis, was going to receive 
from various allowances the sum of 
£2,559,000 per annum, in addition to 
£1,372,000 per annum, which was its 
share of the Probate Duty, making a 
total of £3,931,000. On the one hand, 
it used to receive in aid of the local 
rates a sum which was a little short of 
£2,000,000 a year. Consequently, the 
country would now receive an additional 
sum of £1,931,000 in aid of the local 
rates, which was equivalent to a rate of 
4d.in the pound. On the other hand, 
the Metropolis, which used to receive 
£621,000, would now receive £855,000— 
that is, an additional sum of £231,000— 
which was equivalent to a rate of 1d. 
This would inflict a great injustice upon 
the Metropolis, which had to suffer from 
an influx of pauperism from the whole 
Kingdom. He should divide the House 
upon this clause unless the Government 
would accept his proposition that before 
the different shares of the Probate 
Duty were allocated throughout the 
country the sum of £250,000 a-year 
should be first appropriated in aid of 
the local rates of the County of London, 
or some other equivalent proposition. 
He made this calculation altogether 
irrespective of the Van and Wheel 
Tax; but that tax could not, in any 
event, rectify the matter. He was 
astonished that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who was aware of the needs of 
London, should have brought forward 
a proposal so disadvantageous to the 
Metropolis, and particularly that such 
a proposal should have emanated from 
the other side of the House, where Lon- 
don was represented by five-sixths of its 
Members. 

Mr. ELTON (Somerset, Wellington) 
said, no doubt, the first proposal of the 
Government was honest and straight- 
forward, but subsequent discussion had 
disclosed the fact that it was a proposal 
of a most inconvenient nature, and likely 
to be attended with injustice to the 
aged and deserving poor. When that 


was pointed out to the Government they 
had to consider whether they ought, 
with somewhat pedantic accuracy, to 
hold to their opinions, or whether they 


should depart from them, It was with 
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in that some hon. Members 
heard the original proposal put forward. 
No amount of friendship for the Bill 
would have enabled them to get over 
that defect; but the Government had 
shown great courage in altering their 
opinion on the point. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, whilst he admitted that 
the proposal of the Government met 
certain of the objections made to the 
Bill as originally introduced, yet he 
thought it was not altogether satis- 
factory, and that it would introduce 
further inconsistencies and inequalities 
which ought to be called attention to, 
and which he hoped the Government 
would meet. He was glad to think 
that the test of indoor pauperism had 
been abandoned; it was an unwise 
principle to introduce in distributing 
the grants. The financial effect of the 
present proposal would tell somewhat 
hard in appearance on London. The 
original proposal was, in his opinion, 
most favourable to London. ([Mr. 
James Sruart: No, no!} The right 
hon. Gentleman said that it was the 
only way which could be devised by 
which London would get as much as it 
was entitled to. It was the only basis 
and principle which would have given 
London so much in proportion to other 
districts. The present proposal would 
reduce the amount to be given to 
London by £108,000 a-year, and if 
that sum were distributed amongst the 
poorer counties of England it would be 
satisfactory to that side of the House. 
Xt was considered that Wales and the 
Western counties of England were un- 
fairly dealt with in the original pro- 
posal. But the effect of the present 
proposal was not to benefit so much the 
poorer districts as to give more to some 
of the wealthier districts. The present 

roposal would increase the grant to 

iddlesex from £22,000 a-year to 
£48,000. That seemed to him to be an 
unjustifiable increase. In the case of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, leaving 
out the county boroughs, the increase 
would be £25,000 a-year, or 50 per cent 
in excess of the original proposal. In 
Wales, on the other hand, the increase 
was a very small one, Wales, under the 
original proposal, would get £50,000 
a-year. the distribution were made 
according to rateable property it would 
get £74,000; and if according to popu- 
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lation, about £94,000 a-year. The 
present proposal would give it an 
addition of £14,000 a-year, or a 
total of £64,000. He did not think 
that this was a satisfactory solution 
of the difficulty. Then it was found 
that considerable inequalities were in- 
troduced as between one place and 
another. Birmingham, under the present 
proposal, would lose £8,000 a-year as 
compared with the original proposal; 
Lancashire would lose £12,000 a-year, 
and Warwickshire £7,000 a-year. These 
inequalities seemed to show that the 
ss basis of the proposal could not 

e entirely maintained. He therefore 
urged the Government to reconsider the 
question, and whether it would not be 
better to adopt the principle of rateable 
value or population? He believed the 
principle of population would be the 
better and sounder basis to adopt; but 
he admitted the difficulties which the 
right hon. Gentleman would labour 
under as regarded London, and there- 
fore he suggested whether it would not 
be better to adopt rateable value as the 
basis instead of the present proposal ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, the House would 
observe that while the Government were 
charged from one quarter with unduly 
favouring the Metropolis, they were told 
from another that they had not favoured 
London sufficiently. The argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down was that London would get too 
much by the present proposal. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I did not 
say that. I said that, on the whole, the 
proper basis would be population ; but 
that that would bear somewhat hardly 
upon London. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that if they took 
the population basis London would re- 
ceive hardly any benefit from the re-ad- 
justment of local taxation. This would 

e treating the Metropolis with injus- 
tice. The fact was, his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre), who had suggested 
that London was getting too much, 
urged a re-arrangement by which Lon- 
don would get nothing at all. Then 
the hon. Member for the Hoxton Divi- 
sion of Shoreditch (Mr. James Stuart) 
thought that the Government were 
treating London shabbily. Now, Lon- 
don under the present re-arrangement 
would, no doubt, get alessrate per pound 
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than the remaining portion of the 
country. This arose from the fact that 
London in the past received a very much 
larger share in the way of contributions 
than any other part of the country. The 
consequence was that, these contributions 
being withdrawn, any system would be 
comparatively unfavourable to London. 
He ventured to put it to the House that, 
whatever basis they took, it would 
always be possible for hon. Members 
from different parts of the country to 
point out that their constituencies would 
suffer by its adoption. He thought it 
must be frankly admitted that the pre- 
sent change which the Government pro- 
posed had met, to a great extent, the 
objections which were brought against 
the previous proposal. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had pointed out 
that Wales, for instance, would gain 
under the new proposal. He also said 
that Middlesex would gain 120 per cent. 
But why? Because under the previous 
proposal Middlesex gained absolutel 
nothing, and the county was worse o 
than before. While other parts of 
the country would have gained, Mid- 
dlesex would have lost $d. in the 
pound compared with her position be- 
fore. They now dealt with Middle- 
sex in a fairer way; but still the rate 
per pound gained by that county would 
not be anything like that gained by 
other parts of the country. Did Mid- 
dlesex get more than it was fairly 
entitled to in comparison with the rest 
of the country by the re-arrangement ? 
It did not. Then, again, Staffordshire 
and Warwickshire under the previous 
proposal would each have gained 5d., 
and now each got 4}¢. They lost under 
this particular proposal as compared 
with the other, but they were still above 
the average. In this matter individual 
cases must not be looked at, for it was 
impossible to frame any scheme which 
would be satisfactory to all. The Go- 
vernment had done their utmost to meet 
the House of Commons. They had 
retreated from the proposals which they 
reviously put before the House, and 
he hoped that the House would not go 
into every individual instance in which 
some hardship might be shown. The 
Government had endeavoured to strike 
a fair line between the various classes 
of objectors. This point was extremely 
important—namely, that by the a 
proposal the poorer Unions of London 
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would gain very much more than the 
richer Unions. London under these 
arrangements would not lose, but it 
would gain less. As he had said, no 
system could be entirely satisfactory, 
and it was highly possible that it might 
be necessary to revise this matter in the 
future. He hoped that the House would 
not continue too long to discuss the dif- 
ferences in individual cases which the 
Government acknowledged, but which 
could not be remedied by the adoption 
of any system. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) said, he sympathized entirely 
with the difficulties under which the 
Government, and especially his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board, laboured in this 
matter; and he could not associate him- 
self with the blame which his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Hoxton Division of 
Shoreditch (Mr. James Stuart) had en- 
deavoured to attach to them. He thought 
that the Government had made an honest 
effort to meet the wishes which were 
expressed in a previous debate and to 
make a fair distribution. But he might 
say that the moment some of them 
began to get the delicious morsel which 
the previous arrangement gave them 
between their teeth, the Government 
snatched it away from them. He would 
endeavour to follow the lesson given by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and to argue the ques- 
tion from an entirely impartial and dis- 
interested standpoint. He would not 
refer, therefore, to the case of Birming- 
ham, except to say that it was peculiarly 
martyred by the new arrangements. Under 
the scheme originally proposed Bir- 
mingham would have received £34,000, 
but the Government had now cut them 
down to the miserable stipend of £26,000. 
Under the original proposal of the 
Government London was to receive 
£536,000 and now only £458,000, so 
that London naturally complained ; and 
now the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) proposed that London should 
receive, on the basis of population, 
£360,000, or, on that of ea value, 


£260,000, so that London would not be 
grateful for the advocacy of his right 
hon. Friend. The original proposal, 
which would have given the largest sum, 
would have been the best, because it 
would give to London and large towns 
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according to their needs, while the new 
proposal would give according to their 
extravagance. e need was greatest 
in large centres of population crowded 
with the influx of people generally in 
poor circumstances. He objected alto- 
gether to the new arrangement. Asa 
rule it would give the largest grant to 
the richest counties that would be best 
able to dispense with subsidies. The 
proposal was based on the assumption 
that the present proportion was a fair 
one; but that had not been discussed at 
all, because they were satisfied that the 
Government at first made a proposal that 
was fair all round. If the proposal now 
made were fair to-day, it would not con- 
tinue to be so, and the question arose 
how was the necessary revision to be 
made from time to time? He wished 
the virtue of the House had been suffi- 
cient to justify hon. Members in press- 
ing the Government to adhere to their 
original proposal. The arguments which 
had been used would have justified the 
continuance of the old Poor Law and of 
a system which wasrapidly ruining many 
country districts and some boroughs 
before the new Poor Law was passed. 
The Government had made their second 
— not because it was the best, 

ut because pressure had been put upon 
them. It would obviate the evident 
injustice of the new proposal if account 
were to be taken, not merely of indoor 
pauperism, but of outdoor pauperism as 


well. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he would not object to this solu- 
tion, but, as one who was strongly op- 
posed to the grant being made on the 
basis of indoor pauperism, felt bound 
to support the Government in their 
alternative proposal. He believed if 
this money had been given in regard to 
indoor pauperism alone the arrangement 
would hes been extremely unpopular 
in the country. If it were possible to 
have made the distribution on the joint 
basis of outdoor and indoor relief he 
should be satisfied, but he supposed the 
Government bad some reason for not 
adopting that proposal. We did not 
desire to return to the state of things in 
olden days. He did not believe that in 
the rural districts outdoor pauperism 
had been largely abused. He did not 
say there were not districts in which it 
had been, but he was not acquainted 
with them; and, in those he was ac- 
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quainted with, outdoor relief had not 
been given to able-bodied people nor in 
aid of wages, but it had been given to 
widows and to men who were bedridden 
and incapable of work, and it was right 
it should continue to be given to them. 
He would be no party to returning to 
the original proposal of the Govern- 
ment; he would rather take their new 
proposal. It was true that it gave to 
those who had, because if they had been 
extravagant they would get more; but 
the general effect of the distribution 
was to give to the counties more than 
they had before. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Central Division of 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was not 
to be accepted as an exponent of the 
views of the Members for the Metro- 
polis. London Members had great reason 
to complain of the invertebrate conduct 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board ; 
he had thanked them for their assistance 
in passing the London Clauses, and this 
was their reward. By this scheme nearly 
every other county would lose, and the 
Metropolitan ratepayers would have to 
pay the piper. The burdens of London 
ratepayers were exceptionally heavy, as 
the returns of local taxation for the relief 
of the pour showed, and they ought not 
to be called upon to make sacrifices for 
Wales or other parts of the country. It 
would be a test of the moral fibre of the 
Conservative Members for the Metro- 
= whether they dare oppose the 

overnment on this point. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he regretted that 
the question was being debated as one 
between London and the country. There 
was a good deal of confusion about 
London gaining or losing; but there 
was no gaining or losing. It had re- 
ceived exceptionally large grants ; the 
License Duties it would receive would 
not be equivalent to them; and there 
would be a deficit in this respect, 
whereas in other places there would be 
. an excess. The Government had de- 
parted from the principle which they at 
first laid down—namely, that of mea- 
suring by pauperism the amount of 
relief to be given to localities. In his 
opinion that proposal would meet with 
general acceptance. The Opposition 
side of the House had never objected 
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to that proposal; their objections were 
entirely based on the fact that only 
the cost of indoor relief was taken into 
account. The best course for the Go. 
vernment to adopt would be to accept 
the suggestion of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham, and distri- 
bute the grant from the Probate Duty 
according the cost of both indoor and 
outdoor relief in the different counties. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) said, it seemed to him the 
great advantage of the present proposal 
was that it put pauperism altogether 
out of their thoughts. He was one of 
those who entirely sympathized with 
the views of the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain). He 
had himself in some measure en- 
deavoured to carry out the principle of 
strict administration of the Poor Law, 
which, he thought, was absolutely essen- 
tial to the good of the people. There- 
fore, when the original proposal of the 
Government first came before that House, 
he ventured to say that it would have the 
effect of hampering the movements of 
those Poor Law reformers who had sought 
to administer the Poor “aw strictly and 
faithfully. Ne was glad to see that the 
Government had brought in the scheme 
now before the House, which, although it 
might contain many anomalies, enabled 
these reformers to go on their way ad- 
ministering Poor Law relie? on a sound 
and sensible basis. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Gla- 
morgan, 8.) said, that when anumber of 
Members from a particular district of 
the country found that the method of 
distribution proposed was going to do 
an injustice to their district, they were 
bound to meet together and consult, and 
submit their case to the House, and that 
was what the Welsh Members had ven- 
tured todo. They found that under the 
first proposal of the Government, which 
the Welsh Members resisted most stren- 
uously, with, he was grateful to say, the 
assistance of several influential Members 
of the House, Wales and Monmouth- 
shire would get £63,000 a-year. Ac- 
cording to this second proposal they 
would get the increased sum of £79,000, 
but when they came to consider the pro- 
portion they would get under another 
method of distribution, they found that 
the sum would be considerably more. 
Indoor pauperism had been discussed 
and rejected ; but supposing they rejected 
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both indoor and outdoor pauperism, and 
tioned the grant on the amount of 
money spent throughout the country in 
counties on the relief of the poor, what 
would they find then? He believed, if 
the Government adopted that plan. they 
would do away with many of the injus- 
tices which would be inflicted by the 
system now under consideration. He 
had only had time to work out the figures 
in respect of Wales and Monmouthshire, 
and he found that the sum they would 
receive under the method of distribution 
he proposed would be increased from 
£79,000 to £107,000. He would have 
liked to have urged that method on the 
Committee, but he had not had time to 
work out the figures for England. 
Since then an hon. Member had worked 
out the figures with regard to the whole 
of the Kingdom, and from what he had 
seen of those figures he was persuaded 
that with reference to every county in 
England, and even London itself, this 
method would be a more just and equi- 
table one than that proposed by the Go- 
vernment, or than any other method he 
had seen suggested. He thought the 
Government would do well, before they 
hastily adopted the plan they were now 
proposing, to consider whether it would 
not be better to ask the sanction of the 
House to submit the whole question of 
the distribution of the money to the 
Commissioners who would be appointed 
for the various functions under the Act. 
If they were not to have something 
better than the scheme submitted by the 
Government this evening, he would 
much prefer that the Commissioners 
should consider the whole matter, and 
report upon it to the House, and that a 
scheme should then be decided upon. 
Mr. RITCHIE said, the Govern- 
ment always anticipated that, having 
£1,800,000 to dispose of, there would 
be a considerable amount of wrangling 
—he did not use the word in an offen- 
sive sense—as to how the plunder was 
to be distributed. They believed that 
their original proposed was the soundest 
all round that could be made. But 
however sound the principle might be, 
it would undoubtedly have done injus- 
tice in some parts of the country which 
had adopted a different mode of indoor 
relief. The Government saw that the 
working of that principle, however 
sound, would lead to some injustice, 
and they endeavoured to find another 
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system, and he believed the system they 
now proposed would work more fairly. 
Hon. Gentlemen had said that it was a 
premium upon extravagance. The Go- 
vernment did not regard it as being so. 
With reference to all the expenditure, 
the Government had a certain amount 
of control. Taking the question of the 
officers of the Union, the Local Govern- 
ment Board had a certain amount of 
control with reference to the appoint- 
ment of officers and their aries. 
Moreover, one great argument in favour 
of this proposal was that the County 
Councils would have to pay these 
grants in aid again to the various dis- 
tricts. It might be that at some time 
the whole system would have to be re- 
considered ; but if the Government had 
embraced a scheme of local taxation 
reform in this Bill, the difficulties of 

assing it would have been enormously 
increased. As to the extravagance 
argument, the suggestion to distribute 
the grant on indoor and outdoor 
pauperism was indeed a premium on 
extravagance, and would be giving 
effect to a principle which every Poor 
Law reformer had set his face against. 
There was nothing he could conceive 
that would be more likely to prove an 
engine of extravagance than this recog- 
nition of outdoor pauperism in the dis- 
tribution of the grant. He would give 
the House one instance. In Wales the 
cost of maintenance per head of popu- 
lation for indoor relief was 8d., precisely 
the same as the Northern District of 
England. But the cost of outdoor relief 
in Wales was 3s. 5d. per head, while in 
the Northern District of England it was 
ls. 8d. According to the population, 
the expenditure was clearly greater in 
outdoor relief in one district than in 
another. He did not say that that was 
conclusive ; but it showed that the ad- 
ministration was bad either in the 
Northern District of England or in 
Wales. It was said that London would 
suffer under the proposed system. That 
was caused by the large amount of 
grants in aid, which would cease. It 
might well be that a very considerable 
proportion was caused by the Imperial 
nature of the duties of the police of 
London. He thought it was a very 


fair subject for consideration as to whe- 
ther, before going carefully into the 
expenditure and the cost of the London 
police, some conclusion might not ba 
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arrived at in the course of a year 
which the grievance might be remedied. 
He would point out that the poorer 
parts of London would gain. Having 
gone away from the principle of indoor 
pauperism, the House could not expect 
any other which was likely to be more 
satisfactory than the one now proposed. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he felt bound to oppose the clause. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) said, he regretted that he could 
not support the Government on this 
occasion, but must vote for the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 251; Noes 
87: Majority 164.—(Div. List, No. 234.) 


Amendment proposed to the Clause, 
in line 4, after ‘‘ Engiand,” insert “‘ and 
Wales.” —( Mr. 7. £. Ellis.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he was willing 
to accept the Amendment. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, he must protest 
against the acceptance of the Amend- 
ment, as favouring a fancied demarca- 
tion which would be turned to use by 
Home Rule politicians. If it were the 
case that the word “ England” in an 
Act of Parliament covered Wales, he 
did not see why it should be treated as 
separate. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, it was quite true 
that an Act of Parliament for England 
included Wales without special men- 
tion. It was that which was galling to 
them. It was, he maintained, better 
to make some sacrifice to sentiment in 
this matter. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he accepted the 
Amendment, because the title of the Bill 
mentioned Wales. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
said, he begged to move an Amend- 
ment the object of which was to vary 
the new clause already carried, so that 
the distribution of the probate grant 
should be made to the counties in pro- 
portion to population. The best test 
and measure of the needs of any part of 
the country was the amount of popula- 
tion. According to the present alloca- 
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tion proposed by the Government of the 
whole grant made to the counties from 
the Imperial Exchequer, Wales and 
Monmouth would only receive about 
£230,000. If the grant was distributed 
according to population, Wales and 
Monmouth, whose population was about 
one-sixteenth of that of England and 
Wales, would receive about £296,000, 
She would thus lose about £66,000 
annually of the Probate Duty grant 
alone. Wales and Monmouth would, 
according to the present proposal of the 
Government, receive £79,400, whereas 
according to the test of population she 
would receive £108,500. ese fi 

he thought, were sufficient to justify 
his interposition. He wished the Go- 
vernment would accept his Amendment 
or that of the hon. Member for Gla- 
morgan, and thus do a simple act of 
justice to the Principality. 


Amendment proposed to the Clause, 
in line 5, to leave out from the words, 
‘to the,” to the end of the paragraph, 
in order to insert the word “ popula- 
tion.” —( Mr. T. E. Ellis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, the Government 
could not e to the Amendment. 
Under it Wales would gain to the ex- 
tent of 3d. in the pound, and London 
would gain one halfpenny, and the gain 
of Wales as compared with the rest of 
the country would be 5d. as against 
34d. in the pound. 

Mr. STUART RENDEL (Montgo- 
meryshire) said, he should support the 
Amendment. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 155 ; Noes 
89: Majority 66.—(Div. List, No. 235.) 


Amendment proposed to the Clause, 

In {line 11, after the word “ direct,’’ to in- 
sert “In the case of the six counties of South 
Walee and the Isle of Wight there shall be 
added to the amount actually received out of 
such grants as aforesaid such additional sum 
as the Local Government Board certify to be 
the amount which each of the said counties 
and the Isle of Wight would have received if 
the roads maintained by the county roads 
boards had been main roads.”—(Mr. Arthur 
Williams.) 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he was rather 
unwilling to accept an Amendment not 
on the Paper, but he gathered from the 
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language of the Amendment that what 
it did was this. Tolls were vow being 
abolished in the Isle of Wight and in 
South Wales, and if these haa been abo- 
lished before, a certain grant would have 
been made from the Exchequer in aid of 
those roads. The tolls were now to be 
abolished, and the hon. Member pro- 

d that, in considering the amount 
of the grant to the South Wales coun- 
ties, consideration should be had to 
what would have been the grant under 
ordinary circumstances for the mainte- 
nance of these roads. On the whole, he 
would advise the House to accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS aid, 
the right hon. Gentleman had correctly 
described the object of the Amendment. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicHaRD Lynne sg | (Isle of Wight) 
said, that it would be necessary to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ or Highway Commis- 
sioners,’’ after ‘‘ County Board,” in the 
Amendment. 


Amendment made to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, by inserting after 
the words ‘‘roads boards,” the words 
“ or the highway commissioners.” —( Mr. 
Attorney General.) 


Words, as amended, inserted in the 
Clause. 


Amendment proposed to the Clause, 
after the last Amendment, to insert the 
words— 

“Provided, that before such distribution 
shall be made in the proportion as aforesaid, 
there shall be a sum of two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds paid over from the —_ 
of the probate duties to the county of London, 
and such sum shall be dealt with by the county 
of London as part of the probate duty grant.” 
—( Mr. James Stuart.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr, GOSCHEN said, he trusted that 
the hon. Gentleman would not think it 
necessary to press his Amendment to a 
Division. He entreated the hon. Mem- 
ber, as a Metropolitan Member, not to 
raise in such an acute form the financial 
relations of the Metropolis and the rest 
of the country. It had often been urged 
that the Imperial expenditure on London 
should be reconsidered, and his right 
hon. Friend had undertaken that, so far 
as the police were concerned, and gene- 
rally, the matter would be reviewed. 
There was no desire on the part of the 
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Government to be unjust to London; but 
it was felt that it was a dangerous ques- 
tion to raise a feeling in all other parts 
of the country that the Metropolis would 
wish to secure too large a share. 

Mr. LAWSON, in supporting the 
Amendment, said, the extra cost of the 
Metropolitan Police justified the request 
of the hon. Member for the Hoxton 
Division of Shoreditch. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause, as amended, added. 


Clause (Grant by county council 
towards costs of officers of union, )— 
(Mr. Ritchie,)\—brought up, and read the 
first and second time, and added. 


Clause (Grant by London council to 

pe law unions,)— (Mr. Ritchie,) — 

rought up, and read the first and second 
time; amended, and added. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
moved a clause giving power to County 
Councils to promote and oppose Bills 
in Parliament, being, he explained, a 
similar power to that which every mu- 
nicipal seed and Local Board has 
under the Borough Funds Act. 


Clause (County council to have power 
to promote and oppose Bills in Parlia- 
ment, )—( Mr. Hobhouse, )—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
6 That the Clause be read a second 
time. 


Taz CHANOELLOR or rnz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he regretted that 
the Government felt themselves unable 
to accept the proposed clause. Surely 
they ought to allow some time for these 
County Councils to get formed, in the 
first instance, before they placed such 
powers at their disposal. Those powers, 
he believed, must in due course follow 
to such powerful and influential Bodies 
as the County Councils would be; but 
it was not necessary to give them 
at the very start. The Government, 
however, would meet the hon. and 
learned Member to a certain extent by. 
accepting a clause in the name of the 
hon. Member for North Somerset (Mr. 
Llewellyn), giving the Council power to, 
oppose but not to promote Bills, if the 
hon. and learned Member would with- 
draw his Amendment. 
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Mr. HOBHOUSE expressed his will- 
ingness to withdraw. 

Mr. J. ELLIS (Leicestershire, Bos- 
worth) said, he was sorry that the Go- 
vernment did not see their way to give 
this power at once. They would never 
get good County Councils unless the 
House granted them the power proposed 
to be given by the clause. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, W.) seid, he regretted that the 
Government were not prepared to ac- 
cept the clause. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that the new county Bodies should 
have the power to promote Bills. The 
time would come when an amending 
Bill would be introduced in order that 
this power which was now refused by 
the Government should be given, and 
he saw no reason why it should not be 
granted at once. 

Viscount WOLMER (Hants, Peters- 
field) said, he wished to point out that 
several subjects had been left over to be 
dealt with next year, and he was ex- 
tremely disappointed that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not see his way to deal 
with the question now. 

Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) said, 
he was glad to know that the Govern- 
ment were prepared to give the County 
Councils the necessary power to oppose 
Bills. The effect of the clause was that 
the County Oouncils could only promote 
a Bill once in three years. The greatest 
possible precautions were taken against 
the County Councils going into any form 
of extravagance in the way of pro- 
moting Bills in Parliament. This was 
a carefully guarded clause, and admir- 
ably drafted. The more they limited 
the duties of the County Councils, the 
more they prevented good men from 
offering themselves. He thought they 
were shutting out County Councils un- 
necessarily from a useful and desirable 
power. The clause was a very ingenious 
way of meeting the difficulties which 
were made when this matter was dis- 
eussed in Committee. He should sup- 

rt the clause of his hon. and learned 

riend, and he hoped the Government 
might yet see their way to accept it. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer had explained the reason why 
the Government did not think it wise to 
accept the new clause. The whole 
question of the power to propose Bills 
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was one which must come up before 
long for consideration, and he thought 
it undesirable to accept the clause now 
before the House. The restrictions im- 
posed by the clause were of such a very 
severe character that they rendered it 
comparatively useless. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) said, that 
recognizing the fact that the Govern- 
ment were deeply pledged to deal with 
the whole question of the powers of 
Local Authorities, he would recommend 
that the clause should not be pressed to 
a Division. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he thought 
it was open to argument whether, as 
matters stood, County Councils would 
not possess the powers the clause pro- 

to give them. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, that 
as the Government had made a valuable 
concession, that the County Councils 
should have power to oppose them, he 
would indorse the suggestion that the 
clause should be withdrawn. 


Motion, and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn, 


Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) rose to 
move a new clause to save from the 
operation of the Bill rights aad privileges 
enjoyed under charters, local Acts of 
Parliament, and orders confirmed by Act 
of Parliament. 


Clause (Saving for Charters, Local 
Acts, &c.,)—{ Mr. Woodall, )\—brouyht up, 
and read the first and second time, and 
added. 


Masor DICKSON (Dover), in moving 
the insertion of a new clause, providing 
that certain districts named in the sche- 
dule, for the purposes of this Act, form 
a separate county by the name of the 
county of the Cinque Ports, said, he 
had received an intimation that it was 
the intention of the Government to 
oppose this clause. He had placed it 
on the Paper at the request of 10 Cor- 
porations and three Local Boards. It 
had the approval of the Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports and of the Justices 
of the County of Kent, who had peti- 
tioned in its favour. He was at a loss 
to understand on what grounds Her 
Majesty’s Government could oppose 
this proposal when looked at in the 
light of the proposals already agreed to. 
The Cinque Ports had from time im- 
memorial been recognized by the Sove- 
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reign and by Parliament as counties, 
and they had Charters, liberties, and 
privileges given them because they were 
counties. It seemed unwise and unjust, 
therefore, to deprive them of a privilege 
which they had solong enjoyed. These 
ports were situated not far apart, and 
they had everything possible in common 
among themselves, and absolutely no- 
thing in common with the agricultural 
and rural population around them. The 
ancient traditions and history of the 
Cinque Ports ought to command the 
sympathy of the House, and he, as a 
humble Representative of one of them, 
asked that they should be allowed to 
enjoy the privileges which they had 

for centuries, when it could be 
done without violating the principles of 
the Bill. 


Clause (Application of Act to Cinque 
Ports, )—(Mar Dickson,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Sir EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe) 
said, that as a Representative of one of 
those ancient ports which had the privi- 
lege of self-government or Home Rule 
in consideration of duties imposed upon 
them in defending the Channel and the 
coast, he begged to support the Motion 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Dover (Major Dickson). That hon. and 
gallant Gentleman represented in this 
matter the unanimous opinion of a 
number of towns with a population of 
100,000, and a united assessment of 
£700,000. These towns wanted to be 
allowed confederation, not only in their 
own interest, but in the interest of the 
country. They had a sea boundary con- 
necting them together in a way in which 
no other towns in this country were con- 
nected, and they were not only unani- 
mously but most earnestly in favour of 
the proposal of the hon. and gallant 
Member. The House would be surprised 
at the unexpected resistance of the Local 
Government Board, and of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had refused to agree to 
any compromise. A deputation, headed 
by the Lord Warden (Earl Granville), 
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had gone to the Local Government 
Board, but up to that moment he be- 
lieved there had been no distinct answer 
in writing from the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the representations made to him. 
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Canterbury, with a population of 20,000 
or 22,000, had been erected into a sepa- 
rate county, because it was suid to be 
surrounded by ancient traditions, and to 
have been a county of a town; but here 
were places with a total population of 
100,000 and with ancient traditions, and 
exemption from county jurisdiction also. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, he desired to 
support the proposal of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Dover. They were 
not asking the House to carve out any 
new district. The district was formed 
already, and had its own customs, rights, 
and organization, dating from time im- 
memorial. He might mention that a 
committee of the magistrates of Kent 
had unanimously petitioned in favour 
of the proposal now made. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he could nut ask 
the House to accept the clause. The 
Cinque Vorts were scattered over a 
wide area, and included municipal 
boroughs, local government districts, 
and parts of parishes separated from 
one another by many miles of country. 
To accede to the proposal, in those cir- 
cumstances, would be to effect a disin- 
tegration instead of a consolidation of 
local government. It had been said 
that Canterbury had been set up as a 
county, and that was pointed to as a 
precedent. But the Government had 
not set up Canterbury as a county ofa 
city; they had only preserved it as such. 
From time immemorial Canterbury had 
been a county of acity. Eight or nine 
other counties of cities with smaller 
popultaions had not been allowed to 
retain their position. The Cinque Ports 
had undoubtedly enjoyed a separate 
individuality for many centuries, and 
this they would, to a great extent, re- 
tain. The powers of the Lord Warden 
and of the Justices of the Ports would 
not be interfered with, and other ancient 
rights would be preserved. The argu- 
ment that the Cinque Ports should be 
welded together for rating purposes and 
purposes of local government was not 
worth much, for they had never as yet 
been connected together for those ob- 


ects. 
; Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
said, the places included in the scheme 
together formed a continuous coast line 
from Seaford in Sussex to Birchington 
in the county of Kent. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local Go- 
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vernment Board, in answer to representa- 
tions made to him at different times in 
regard to many of the localities, had 
expressed himeelf as disinclined torudely 
disturb any sentimental tradition. He 
thought it would be acknowledged that 
the sentimental claims of these places 
were very strong indeed, especially when 
consideration was had to the privileges 
that they enjoyed. He did not think 
that the sentimental claims, however, 
were by any means the strongest that 
could be used. He very much ques- 
tioned whether the hon. Member for 
Hythe would be suspected of having 
merely sentimental views before him. 
He thought the hon. Gentleman might 
be taken as one who held profoundly 
practicable and commercial views on 
the question, and it was in that light 
that he (Mr. Brookfield) ventured to 
approach the subject himself. The repre- 
sentations that had been made to him on 
the subject were mainly from the Cinque 
Ports, and were all in favour of the 
change. No representations had reached 
him from the inland rural districts in 
the contrary sense, and he thought the 
strongest reason that could be adduced, 
and one which he hoped had been urged 
in the course of the diseussion, was the 
fact that they had the nucleus of a new 
locality ready to hand. That measure 


was one which brought into existence | P 


new local areas, new men, and new sys- 
tems, all of them untried; but in the 
Cinque Ports they had ready to hand 
this ancient Corporation or collection of 
places, with, to a certain extent, a 
government already in working order. 
The reason for which these changes 
were chiefly demanded were prosaic and 
financial ones. It might be urged that 
the inland rural communities might ob- 
ject to the Oinqie Ports deriving the 
advantages of the newly assessed places, 
but as far as his own district was con- 
cerned that was not the case, as the two 
ancient towns of Rye and Winchilsea 
were not very prosperous places, and 
were more likely to be a burden 
upon the newly-constituted County 
Councils from a ratepayer’s point of 
view than to be of any financial bene- 
fit to them. He thought there was an 
argument—perhaps a somewhat fanciful 
one—which would have been mentioned. 
It was this, that in the case of war the 
Cinque Ports would undoubtedly occupy 
exactly the same position with regard to 
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the aggressors as they did many hun- 
dred years ago. The result would be that 
in the case of hostilities being threatened 
they would probably have the privil 

of making a very large local expendi- 
ture in addition to the Imperial aid 
which might be offered to them, an 
ancient privilege which he did not think 
the inland rural communities would de- 
sire to share. He was afraid that the 
President of the Local Government 
Beard had been rather discouraging in 
the reply he had given, but they had 
never seen him on important occasions 
of this kind change his mind, and if 
there should be lingering in his mind at 
that moment any doubt as to making 
the concession after all, he trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
give the benefit of the doubt to those in 
whose favour it had been asked. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 50; Noes 
181: Majority 131.—( Div. List, No. 236.) 


Clause,— 
(Council to have power to oppose Bills in Par- 
liament.) 


“The county council of an administrative 
county shall have the same powers of opposing 
Bills in Parliament, and of prosecuting or de- 
fending any legal proceedings necessary for the 
romotion or protection of the interests of the 
inhabitants of the county, as are conferred on 
the council of a municipal borough by the Act 
of the thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth years of 
Victoria, chapter ninety-one; and subject as 
hereinafter provided the provisions of that Act 
shall extend to a county council as if such coun- 
cil were included in the expression ‘ governing 
body,’ and the administrative county were the 
district in the said Act mentioned. 

Provided that— 


(a.) No consent of owners and ratepayers 
shall be required for any proceedings under 
this section ; 

(b.) This section shall not empower a county 
council to promote any Bill in Parliament, 
or to incur or charge any expense in rela- 
tion thereto,’””)—(Mr. Lilewellyn,) 

—brought up, and read the first and 


second time. 

Amendment proposed to the Clause, 
in line 1, after the words ‘‘ an adminis- 
trative county,” to insert the words 
“ other than London.” —( Mr. Baumann.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause added. 
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Amendments made. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
moved an Amendment, the object of 
which, he said, was to deal with the office 
of Alderman or selected Councillor. He 
said, that the avowed object of giving to 
the elected Councillors the selection of 
others, was the introduction into the 
Council of men of position and autho- 
rity who would not undergo a popular 
contest. But this object was defeated 
by the course adopted in the Bill of 
giving to the selected men higher dignity 
and longer tenure of office. Of course, 
if 30 men had to select 10 Aldermen, 
whose term of office was to be twice as 
long as their own, they would not go 
outside for them, but would select some 
of their own body. Experience had 
shown that Aldermen were almost always 
selected from inside the Common Coun- 
cil. Thus, the good men were not 
brought in from outside. A man was 
selected whose seat was safe for another 
man oi the same political colour, and 
that constituency was doubly repre- 
senced, and it was put to the expense of 
a second election. He, therefore, pro- 
posed that the selected Councillors 
should have no distinguishing title and 
no precedence, and that their tenure of 
office should be the same as that of the 
Common Councillor. But in order to 
secure continuity of policy, he proposed 
that all alike should serve for four years, 
but that one-half should go out of office 
in every alternate year. 

Amendment proposed, in page l, 
line 27, to leave out sub-section (co. ), and 
insert— 

**(¢.)—(1.) The term of office of a councillor 
shall be four years; 

(2.) On the ordinary day of election of 
councillors in every alternate year one- 
half of the whole number of councillors 
for the county or for the electoral divi- 
sion, as the case may be, shall go out of 
office, and their places shall be filled by 
election ; 

(3.) In the first year in which any coun- 
cillors shall out of office, the half to 
go out shall be determined by ballot, and 
afterwards the half to go out shall be the 
councillors who have been longest in 
office without re-election ; 

(d.) In this Act the councillors elected by the 
council are called co-opted councillors, and the 
other councillors are called county councillors ; 

(e.)—(1.) On the ordinary day of election 
of co-opted councillors in every alternate year, 
one-half of the co-opted councillors s go 
out of office, and their places shall be filled by 
election by the council ; 
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(2.) In the first year in which any co-opted 
councillors shall go out of office, the half 
to ge out shall be determined by ballot, 
and afterwards the half to go out shall 
be those who have been longest in office 
without re-election ; 

(3.) A co-opted councillor shall not vot 
in the election of a co-opted councillor.’’ 
—(Mr. Sydney Gedge.) 

Question, ‘‘That the word ‘The’ 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. RITCHIE, in opposing the 
Amendment, said, that the Sucsremiat. 
having determined to admit the Alder- 
manic element, felt bound to adhers to 
their original proposal—namely, that 
the County Councillors should be elected 
for a term of three years, and should 
then retire together. There were many 
objections to the proposal per se of his 
hon. Friend, the principal of which was 
that it would necessitate the grouping 
of districts. He could not, therefore, 
advise the House to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER hoped 
that, as the House had decided to admit 
the Aldermanic principle, the Govern- 
ment would adhere to their original 
proposal. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Other Amendments made. 
Mrz. HOBHOUSE, in moving the in- 


sertion of a sub-section, providing that 
at the triennial election of Aldermen, if 
any six Oounty Oouncillors joined in 
voting for one duly-qualified person, he 
should thereupon be declared elected a 
County Alderman; but each County 
Councillor should only vote for one 
County Alderman; and the vacancies 
remaining (if any) should be filled up in 
the ordinary way by such of the Oounty 
Councillors as had not already voted, 
said the principle of the Amendment 
was simply that a bare majority of the 
Council should not elect all the Alder- 
men. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 30, after the word “ alder- 
man,” to insert the words—‘‘ At the triennial 
election of aldermen, if any six county coun- 
cillors join in voting for one duly qualified per- 
son, he shall thereupon be decasd elected a 
county alderman, but each county councillor 
shall only vote for one county alderman ; and 
the vacancies remaining (if any) shall be filled 
up in the ordinary way by such of the county 
councillors as have not already voted as afore- 
said.”’—(Mr. Hobhouse.) 
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Question proposed, ‘“‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he hoped the House would 
not consider he was riding a hobby in 
supporting the Amendment of his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Hobhouse). 
It was, in his opinion, a proposal of 
great moderation. It was also an ex- 
cellent proposal, and one which he 
thought would recommend itself to the 
House. By the adoption of this plan 
they would get rid of party spirit in the 
election of Aldermen. One result of the 
application would be to break up the 
Councils into smaller parties, and so 
avoid the sharp antagonism which arose 
from two conflicting factions. The ma- 
chinery was somewhat novel, but, in 
reality, very simple. Suppose there 
were a Council of 48, elected by the 
whole constituency, who had to choose 
eight Aldermen. The 48 would be 
divided into groups of six, and each six 
would eleet an Alderman. The sixes in 
this way could easily combine to select 
the eight best men for Aldermen. There 
would be no difficulty, in case two sixes 
selected the same man, in annulling one 
of the elections and allowing one of the 
sixes to choose a fresh man. The pro- 
posal was a very modest one, dealing as 
it did with the question of Aldermen 
alone. It was practicable and simple, 
and would etfectually protect the in- 
terests of minorities of all parties. They 
had had in Committee a great deal of 
discussion as to the value of Aldermen 
in Councils. Many hon. Members ob- 
jected to the introduction of Aldermen 
into the County Councils at all; but he 
believed that the ore ee Amendment, 
if adopted, would take away the par- 
ticular evil which he had attached to 
Aldermen in some boroughs, and would 
secure that, for the futuro, the Aldermen 
who would be elected to serve on the 
County Councils would be exempt from 
the taint of finding their places owing 
to party intrigue. He recommended 
strongly to the attention of the House 
» the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Somerset, with whose view 
ia regard to this matter he strongly 
sympathized. They must do something 
to prevent the evil creeping into the 
County Boards which had crept into 
some of the Borough Councils. The 
great and encouraging cause of the evil 
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in the boroughs had been the extreme 
power which had been given under the 
system of election to the dominant party 
to maintain its majority, not only during 
the current year, but for a series of 

ears to come. He wanted to secure 
the benefit of the presence of Aldermen 
in the County Councils, and to get rid 
of the mischief which existed in the case 
of some towns; and if the House adopted 
the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Member for Somerset, they would, he 
thought, secure the benefit and get rid 
of the mischief. They would secure the 
virtue of continuity which they would 
all agree should in some way or another 
be secured, and they would be able to 
retain for service in the County Councils 
men who, through age or growing in- 
firmities, were unwilling to face the 
difficulties of a contested election, but 
whose fellow-members would most gladly 
see amongst them as persons who had 
deservedly won their positions and who 
had served the public well for many 
years. He trusted the House would 
allow the Amendment to be introduced, 
as he was sure its presence would be 
beneficial, and would not in any way 
interfere with any one of the provisions 
of the Bill. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.) said, he thought the scheme was 
infinitely too small to have any influence 
on Party feeling. The Council itself 
would be popularly elected, and he was 
sure the Government would not be pre- 
pared to assent to so enormous an inno- 
vation upon the present system of elec- 
tion. It might be that an experiment 
of this kind might be tried at some time 
or other, but this splitting up of a 
Council into groups would probably be 
productive of mischievous and even 
dangerous results. 

rn. RITCHIE said, he had a great 
deal of sympathy with the object of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Courtney) in his wish 
that there should be as little Party spirit 
as possible in the new Councils, and he 
was also anxious that the danger should 
be avoided of a small majority per- 
manently dominating a Council. The 
Government had already taken a step to 
prevent the occurrence of that evil, by 
prohibiting retiring Aldermen from 
voting in the election of their succesors. 
There were, however, strong practical 
objections to the proposals apart from 
any question of principle. In the first 
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place, in order to make the scheme at all 
workable, it would be necessary that the 
different groups should come to some 
agreement as to the men to be elected. 
In that way the spirit of the caucus 
would be introduc If there were no 
such agreement, the most constant at- 
tendants, who out of a Council of 60 
would probably be about 40, would be 
able to manage the elections for their 
own purposes. It seemed to him that 
there were other methods more simple 
and less open to objection. He was 
satisfied that under the system now pzo- 

, circumstances might arise in 
which a minority and a majority of 
Councillors would have to elect an equal 
number of Aldermen. He could not ac- 
cept the Amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, E.) 
said, he had a strong impression that the 
more the selection of the Aldermen was 
discussed, the more it would tend to the 
elimination of this feature from the 
towns, rather than to its perpetuation in 
counties. To illustrate how ridiculously 
the system worked, he would mention 
what had occurred in Bristol in 1825. 
When the Municipal Corporations Act 
was passed, the election of Aldermen in 
Bristol depended absolutely upon one 
vote. That one vote elected 13 Alder- 
men, and gave a certain preponderance 
to one political Party. That existed for 
half a century, and created the greatest 
dissatisfaction in the town. He did not 
hesitate tosay that hundredsofthousands 
of pounds were wasted in consequence of 
the election of Aldermen in that manner. 
They were brought in distinctly on Party 
lines, and they had no connection with 
or experience in municipal affairs. In 
some way a change, he was sure, would 
have to be made in connection with the 
appoinment of Aldermen, or the prin- 
— of the Bill would be upset alto- 

ther. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, theright hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board and other hon. Members 
who objected to this proposal seemed to 
think that the elections of County Coun- 
cillors were to be a sort of Utopia, in 
which the ordinary motives that swayed 
men’s minds would disappear. For his 
own part he did not believe it, and he 
thought it well that on this subject they 
should clear their mind of cant. He was 
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of opinion that the county contests forthe 
County Councils would be fought upon 
some distinct local or general political 
issue. Whether it was the Temperance 
Question, the question of expenditure, 
or the question of administration, men 
would arrange themeelves more or less 
into parties. He was nota proportional- 
representation man. He believed that, 
whatever the result of the first election, 
there would be placed in the hands of 
the majority a power of perpetuating 
and enlarging that majority, it might be, 
as in the case of Bristol, for 50 years. 
He admitted that the Government had 
made a great concession in agreeing that 
Aldermen should not vote for Aldermen. 
The true principle was that in proportion 
to the majority which the body of elec- 
tors had sent to the Council should be 
the number of Aldermen. The theory 
of the Bill was that for every three 
Councillors there should be one Alder- 
man. In Staffordshire, for example, 
there would be 66 Councillors and 22 
Aldermen. Only half the Aldermen 
would be elected at the triennial eleetion, 
and the true principle was that at each 
triennial election six Councillors should 
have the power of electing one Alder- 
man. It was for the House to determine 
whether the pro now before it was 
the best method of dealing with this 

uestion. He o! jected to give a narrow 

arty majority the power to convert 
their majority of one or two into a sub- 
stantial majority which might give them 
the supremacy in the County Council for 
years tocome. He should vote for the 
Amendment. 

Viscount WOLMER said, he trusted 
that no attempt would be made to elimi- 
nate Party feeling in these elections, 
because otherwise it would be impossible 
to get the agricultural labourer to 
take an interest in them. 

Mz. KENRICK (Birmingham, N.) 
confessed that he wus a little surprised 
at the alarm which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton had expressed with regard to 
majorities, because he had always under- 
stood it to be one of the canons of the 
Liberal Party that trust should be placed 
in the majority. 

Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 113 
Noes 232: Majority 119.—(Div. List, 
No. 237.) 
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Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) said, he begged to move 
an Amendment providing that the num- 
ber of County Aldermen should not ex- 
ceed one-sixth of the whole number of 
County Councillors, its object being to 
modify what he called the mischief of 
the Aldermanic element, and to put the 
County Councils throughout the country 
in the same position in this respect as 
the County Council of London. His 
proposal would make the provisions of 
the Bill symmetrical. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 30, after the word “ alder- 
man,” insert— ‘‘ Provided that the number of 
county aldermen shall not exceed one-sixth of 
the whole number of county councillors.” —(Mr. 
Halley Stewart.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, the Government 
were unable to accept the Amendment. 
It had been generally recognized that 
London occupied a peculiar position. 
The case of London was a concession, 
and he thought it hard that, having 
made that concession, the Government 
should now be told that the Bill was not 
symmetrical in this matter, and that 
they should be pushed at this advanced 
stage with a question which had been 
already threshed out. They could not 
depart from the provisions in this regard 
of the Municipal Corporations Act. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said, he would appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman to give way 
in this matter, inasmuch as he had done 
so in regard to London. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, he should support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he hoped the House would not 
accept the Amendment, which would 
have the effect of reducing the number 
of members in the Council, a very unde- 
sirable thing. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, 
they altogether objected to the principle 
- of Aldermen, and as this Amendment 

proposed to reduce their number, and, if 
carried, would minimize the evil, he 
would support it. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 126; Noes 
197: Majority 71.—(Div. List, No. 238.) 
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Other Amendments made. 


Further Proceedings adjourned till 
To-morrow. ‘ 


WALTHAM ABBEY GUNPOWDER 
FACTORY BILL.—[Brut 273.) 
(Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Secretary Stanhope.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Dr. TANNER (Oork Oo., Mid) said, 
that this Bill was one which had met 
with considerable local opposition, and 
if any hon. Member wished to inquire 
into the circumstances of the case, he 
would find the subject a very intricate 
ane. He would find that the Bill dealt 
with private rights of way in the county 
of Essex, close to the small town of Walt- 
hamstow. Several hon. Members sitting 
on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House had objected to the Bill time and 
again, asit was always brought on at an 
extremely late period of the Sitting. 
Seeing that the hour was now very late 
(12.5 a.m.), and that no discussion could 
take place upon this highly debateable 
subject, he Sent that the measure 
would not be gone on with to-night, but 
that it would be taken some other even- 
ing at an earlier hour. 

Tue FINANOIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford): As the hon. Mem- 
ber objects to the second reading, we 
will defer it till to-morrow. 

Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
——— 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT, 1882 (KIRKCUDBRIGHT 
CHARITIES).—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkecud- 
bright) said, he rose to move the Motion 
standing in his name, and though the 
matter dealt with in that Motion was a 
very important one, he did not at this 
hour of the night wish to detain the 
House at any length by discussing it. 
He had put down Notice of opposition 
to four different schemes of the Endowed 
School Commissioners, and in order to 
save the time of the House, and to make 
his case as strong a one as could be pre- 
sented to the House, he proposed to deal 
with the four schemes toge:her. He 
was quite aware that in tland, in 
very many instances, the principle had. 
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been adopted by the Endowed Commis- 
sir-ers, with the consent of the Scottish 
Eaucation Department, of departing 
from the original intentions of the pious 
founders in regard to these educational 
endowments. He could understand how 
the Endowed School Commissioners, in 
certain cases, had overlooked the wishes 
of these pious founders, and had diverted 
money which it had been originally in- 
tended to give in one direction into 
another direction. The powers given to 
the Commiss*2ners by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, under which they proceeded, were 
very large—much larger than those 
exercised by the original Trustees for 
these Charities. He did not wish to 
stigmatize by any condemnatory observa- 
tions the dealings of the Commissioners 
with the various endowments, because 
he was quite sure that these gentlemen 
were animated by the best desires. 
They were presided over as Chairman by 
a Nobleman who was possessed of very 
considerable ability, and who had been 
actuated unquestionably by a sense of 
fairness in the action he had taken and 
instigated. But he (Mr. Mark Stewart) 
desired to draw the attention of the 
House to what ruled all the proceedings 
of the Commission. In the 15th section 
of the Endowed Schools Act, in relation 
to the framing of these schemes under 
the measure, the Commissioners were 
enjoined to respect alike the constitution 
of the Governing Bodies of the Charities 
and the educational provisions, having 
regard to the express intention of the 
pious founder. This was an important 
matter; but there was another point 
equally important which followed, and 
that was, that wherever there was any 
privilege or educational advantage which 
a particular class of persons were entitled 
to, whether as inhabitants of a particular 
area or as belonging to a particular class 
of life or otherwise, the Commissioners 
in drawing up any new scheme should 
have regard to the wishes of the pious 
founder in regard to such matters. It 
was because, he maintained, that this 
principle had not actuated the Commis- 
sioners in the cases to which his Mo- 
tion referred, that he was now bringing 
the subject before the attention of the 
House. Again, the sections of the Act 
rovided for the education of persons 
longing to the poorer classes, and he 
further maintained that the endow- 
ments to which he was referring were 
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proposed to be diverted by the Commis- 
sioners into a very different channel from 
that originally intended. The Commis- 
sioners seemed to go out of their way 
to remove educational facilities from the 
path of the children of parents largely 
dependent upon the Charity in order to 
provide higher education for people not 
so circumstanced, and who were very 
well able to pay for the education of 
their children. The people who were 
to benefit under the proposed scheme 
belonged to the more affluent part of 
the community, and in this way he 
maintained the spirit of the pious 
founder was contravened. The Preamble 
of the Act under which the Oommis- 
sioners operated, said that it was desir- 
able to use the Educational Endowments 
of Scotland for the purpose of carrying 
out more fully the intentions of the 
founders, and in view of that he was 
more than ever surprised at the attitude 
which the Commissioners had taken up 
in the cases to which he would call 
attention. There were four specific 
schemes to which he desired very briefly 
to call the attention of hon. Members. 
The first was that in the parish of Bal- 
maclellan, in the county of Kirkcud- 
bright, called the Murdoch Endowment. 
This endowment amounted to about 
£80 a-year, and that had been used 
since 1786, for 100 years, for the pur- 
pose of giving free education to that 
particular parish, and he might point 
out that they had a very good teacher 
in that parish, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of London, who was entitled to 
all respect. To take away an endow- 
ment of this kind at this time of day, 
after its having been enjoyed for 100 
years, and giving it not only to the 
parish in question, but to surrounding 
parishes, was looked upon as a great 
hardship. The pious founder gave 
power to purchase land in the stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright, the proceeds from 
which were to be given yearly to the 
schoolmaster. What were the objec- 
tions to the scheme of the Commissioners ? 
Why, they were as follows :—Thescheme 
deprived the parish in question of the 
exclusive right to the bequest, and 
divided it for four different parishes, 
and provided for a higher education 
than the parish of Balmaclellan had 
hitherto been receiving. If they took 
away the money from the School Board, 
which had been utilizing it in paying a 
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higher class teacher, the result would 
be that the Commissioners would pay a 
lower salary and get a lower class teacher, 
so that the higher class teacher would 
not thrive, but would most assuredly 
fail. The parish of Balmaclellan was 
altogether agaiust the scheme of the 
Commissioners; the people were with 
one heart and voice unanimous that this 
money should not be taken away from 
them, but that they should still have it 
distributed in their interest, as it had 
been for so long a period. And now 
he came to the Davies’ Bequest, situated 
in the parish of Kells, at New Galloway. 
The money in this case was left for the 
particular purpose of founding a school, 
and the Commissioners had dealt very 
hardly with the endowment in this par- 
ticular case. The amount of the endow- 
ment was only small—some £28 a-year, 
but there was some other money which 
belonged to the school which would, he 
was afraid, share the same fate as the 
larger amount. What did the pa- 
rishioners say in this case? Why, they 
said that they were strongly opposed 
to spreading this £28 a-year over the 
whole of the four parishes. They de- 
clared that the original diatribution was 
one which was far more satisfactory and 
likely to be attended with more succeesful 
results. They held that the parish of 
Kells derived much more advantage 
under the old scheme than it would be 
likely to derive under the new, and that 
the new Governing Body would be a very 
expensive one. The parish already had 
a school board, and that board, with its 
machinery, was able to provide for the 
educational wants of the parish. The 
ple trusted the school board, who 
new their wants and wishes; and that 
was another very strong reason why 
they objected to the proposed scheme. 
Only £5 out of the £28 would be given 
back for the purposes of free education 
out of that parish, and, considering that 
this parish was one of enormous area, 
going very far back, and that it was in 
one of the wildest parts of Galloway, £5 
seemed a ridiculously small sum to be 
* given towards assisting expenditure 
necessary to enable the people of the 
district. to obtain the advantages of 
elementary education. It was quite 
true that the parish got more money 
than that out of the £28—possibly they 
got more than £28 altogether. Then, 
again, the parishioners declared that 
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£10 was to be given by the scheme in 
order to obtain increased efliciency ; but 
that it really would not help to do that at 
all, and the people would rather devote 
the money to scholarships or small bur- 
saries—or one part of it, the other part 
going to maintain educational facilities 
for children in the lower Standards. He 
would now pass from this to the third 
schome—namely, Johnston’s Bequest, in 
the parish of Dalry. That was a small 
sum of only £5, and had been devoted 
to the payment of a good teacher and 
giving free education to a certain num- 
ber of poor children. That was a very 
laudable and right way, in his opinion, 
of spending the money, and he was cer- 
tain that it was the intention of the pious 
founder that it should go in that way. 
The parish had es large a population as 
that of Balmaclellan, to which he had 
already referred. And now, looking at 
the lateness of the hour, he would pass 
from that to the fourth bequest—namely, 
the M‘Adam Bequest, in the parish of 
Carsphairn, in the stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright. This parish was situated far 
amongst the hills, and was probably one 
of the largest parishes in Scotland. It 
had an area of 54,000 acres, and a 
population of only 484 inhabitants. It 
was 20 miles, he mighv say, from the 
nearest town, and 18 miles from the 
nearest railway station. That was an 
endowment of some £30, which had 
been hitherto given to en itinerant 
teacher, who went from school to school, 
or rather from cottage to cottage, and 
presented last year some 14 pupils. 
Some of it was given to a teacher in the 
village of Carsphairn, which could not 
be called a town, and the educational 
results in that village had been most 
remarkable. It was as to these four 
small endowments that he brought for- 
ward his Motion. He asked the House 
to fairly consider the circumstances of 
these cases, and to decide that it was 
not necessary that the scheme of the 
Endowment Commissioners should be- 
come law. He begged to move the 
Resolution he had upon the Paper. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, he rose for the purpose 
of seconding the proposal of his hon. 
Friend. He was glad the hon. Member 
had brought forward this Motion, be- 
cause it was a very right thing to look 
sharply after the proceedings of the 
Endowed School Commiesioners, and to 
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give the House an opportunity of con- 
sidering their action in these cases when 
they came before the House. Many 
eases of this kind had been brought 
before the notice of hon. Members re- 
cently, and, no doubt, they were all 
much the same. In each case, as a 
rule, the money was left by the pious 
founder for one purpose, and the Com- 
missioners held that it would be better 
to spend it for another purpose ; and the 
House was asked to decide between the 
two parties. It was said that these be- 
quests had been left for the purpose of 
relieving the rates, and even if that 
were so he did not know that it was a 
great crime to relieve the rates in small 
and very poor districts. In some of 
these places, as the Crofter Inquiry had 
shown, the rates were as high as 5s. 
and 6s. in the pound, and he did not 
know, if that were the case, why they 
should not have money left forthe purpose 
of relieving such rates, considering the 
poor of the neighbourhood. By endow- 
ments, such as those in question, very 
poor people who were verging on pau- 
perism were relieved. Nodoubt, the poor 
people in these parishes might be able 
to find money to pay their rates; but it 
was a great drain upon their resources 
to find in addition money for the pay- 
ment of their children’s school fees 
every week. They were told that things 
had changed since these bequests had 
been made, and, no doubt, that was the 
case, but the money still belonged to 
the people of the poor districts. tt was 
said that relief of this kind pauperized 
the people, and, if that were so, he would 
ask, how about the relief given the 
other way? People were not considered 
to be moesteah when they obtained 
relief from the School Board, for in 
many cases the only way in which the 
school fees could be met was by the 
parents going to the Parochial Board 
and obtaining relief from the payment, 
and those who knew anything about the 
proud feelings of independent Scotch- 
men would be aware how galling it was 
to these people to go and get relief 
under these conditions. He should like 
to put it for a moment whether it was 
not possible that they were educating 
too much in an upward direction, and 
whether it would not be better for many 
of the people concerned to give their 
children a good practical middle-class 
education which would fit them to work 
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at their own specific employment, and 
which education they would find useful 
in future life? What was the use of 
giving some of these poor people facili- 
ties for high-class education. He did 
not suppose there was a more useless 

son in the world than a young fellow 
rom a poor rank of society who had 
been educated in a public school, and 
who had then gone to a University and 
taken an ordinary degree. Such a man 
knew as much about science as he knew 
about the interior of the moon, and if 
he desired, at any future time, to obtain 
& position in the world, he had to be 
ground down for it by dint of great 
exertion afterwards. Well, it was for 
the House to consider whether it was 
really advantageous for the poor people, 
for whom these endowments were ori- 
ginally intended, to be driven up into a 
position such as he described, and 
whether it was not better to spend this 
money in giviag them a good praetical 
education? They koaew what went on 
in India. There were a large number 
of highly educated young men there 
who found it impossible to get any work 
at all. They were now groaning and 
grumbling, because they were without 
the employment which they had ex- 
pected. There were no openings for 
them. Well, it was proposed that we 
should have the same thing in Scotland. 
There would be enormous pressure of 
highly educated people at home, edu- 
cated in a certain abstract direction, for 
whom there was no work, and who, con- — 
sequently, would become burdens upon 
the State in future life. All he had to 
say was, they ought to trust to the 
School Boards a little more than they 
did—and they should hand over a large 
part of this money which it was now 
proposed to spend in abstract bursaries 
to the School Boards to improve the 
general education in the small parishes. 
He thought they might fairly leave to 
the School Boards the administration of 
the funds which had been left by pious 
founders in past days. Even should 
those intentions of the pious founders 
be a little out of gear with the opinions 
of the present day, nevertheless, they 
might trust the School Boards to spend 
the money in a way which would be 
best calculated to benefit the districts 
concerned. He would say no more, but 
would simply second the Motion of his 
hon. Friend. 
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Mction made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her consent from the Scheme for the manage- 
ment of the endowments in the parishes of 
Balmaclellan, Dalry, Kells, and Carsphairn, in 
the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, known as the 
Murdoch Endowment, the Johnston Bequest, 
the Davies Bequest, and the M‘Adam Bequest, 
approved by the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, now lying upon the Table of the 
House.” —(Mr. Mark Stewart.) 


Mr, J. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities) said, his hon. 
Friends had inveighed against the action 
of the Commissioners, bringing against 
them the serious charge of taking away 
the advantages of the poor ; but it would 
have been more to the point had they 
given the House information as to the 
scheme to which they objected, so that 
the House might have had the means of 
exercising its judgment thereon. This 
scheme, approved by the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, was a method whereby, 
in the opinion of the Commissioners, the 
endowments would be utilized to greater 
advantage for the poor—for the very 
class from whom these four cndowments 
were said to be taken away. The hon. 
Member for Kirkcudbright (Mr. Mark 
Stewart) complained of the Commis- 
sioners putting these four endowments 
together ; but the grouping was an ad- 
vantage, allowing of better administra- 
tion than they could receive when sepa- 
rate. The endowments were small in 
amount, and attached to parishes that 
were contiguous, the populous parts of 
which were close together. The As- 
sistant Commissioner, who examined 
and reported upon these endowments for 
the Commissioners, used this expression 
—*‘ From the village of Dalry he could 
hear the church-bells of Kells and Bal- 
maclellan.”’ [An hon. Memper: Then he 
had very good ears.] It was said the 
Commissioners were taking away the 
advantages of the pocr; but if his hon. 
Friend had given some information as 
to the scheme, it would have been seen 
that the bursaries proposed to be founded 
were reserved to those for whom the 
endowments were intended and who 
were in need of such assistance. The 
free school at Balmaclellan, in the 
opinion of the Commissioners, did very 
little more than save the rates. His 
hon. Friend asked—‘‘ Why not save the 
rates?”’ For this reason—that the rates 
were paid by persons comparatively 
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well-to-do, and to save the rates was 
to take away the benefit that should 
accrue to the poor from these endow- 
ments. The rates should be used 
as Parliament intended they should be 
used, and for the purposes for which 
they were levied, and the r should 
have the benefit of the endowments in 
addition to the statutory provision made 
for them from the rates. In Balmac- 
lellan there was a free school with an 
attendance of 72 children; but it did not 
show a very good record, not so good as 
other schools in these parishes, nor in 
the case of any of these endowments was 
the intention to encourage better edu- 
cation carried ont; they were all used 
merely in relief of the rates. In Balma- 
clellan the school rate was 3d. in the pound; 
in Dalry it was the same; in Kells it 
was 4d.; and in Carsphairn, 6d. The 
Commissioners found that these endow- 
ments were not being used to the best 
advantage, and they proposed that the 
sum of £15 out of the united endow- 
ments should be distributed according 
to the necessities of the parishes in free 
scholarships, or the payment of school 
fees entirely for poor and deserving chil- 
dren, and that bursaries should be 
established for higher or technical edu- 
cation, and these, again, should only be 
given to children whose parents or 
guardians required aid in giving them 
education. Then there was a provision 
to nake grants for improving the schools 
in these parishes, towards promoting 
higher education, but not in relief of any 
expenditure which the School Boards 
might reasonably be expected to incur 
out of the School Funds. There wasa 

reat tendency in parishes to use en- 
, snc simply in relief of the School 
Fund. Then with the remainder of the 
free income of the endowments, school 
bursaries were to be given for children 
whose parents or guardians were in cir- 
cumstances to require aid in giving them 
higher education. The bursaries were 
open to all the four parishes, and the 
grants to the School Boards were divided 
according to their several circumstances 
and requirements; but the advantage of 
grouping the endowments together for 
the estabablishment of small bursaries 
would be to encourage emulation among 
the children, and to produce a general 
effect on the education of the district 
that could not be obtained by leaving 
the endowments to be frittered away in 
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relief of the rates. He hoped the House 
would not be carried away by what had 
been said by his hon. Friends about the 
Commissioners taking away the advan- 
tages of the poor. To do anything of 
that kind would be both contrary to the 
purpose of the Act of 1882, and certainly 
contrary to the intentions of the Com- 
missioners. Indeed, there had been 
complaints that the Commissioners, in 
some instances, had too strongly insisted 
upon confining bursaries to the poor, 
in framing schemes for the application 
of endowments. 

Mr. H. F. H. ELLIOT (Ayrshire, 
N.) said, he had no intention to speak 
in reference to the circumstances of 
these particular endowments. He sym- 
pathized with much that had been said 
in support of the Motion; but, at the 
same time, he thought his hon. Friend 
would do well not to press the Motion to 
a Division. He could quite understand 
the view of the hon. Member for West 
Aberdeen (Dr. Farquharson) that there 
was some use in bringing forward these 
questions for discussion, and, so to speak, 
“pegging away.” But there was also 
a danger of dulling the interest and 
hardening opposition by too much per- 
sistency. On the whole, it would be 
well to withdraw the Motion, for the 
question raised was rather one of prin- 
ciple with regard to the operation of the 
Act of 1882, and that probably could be 
better argued and discussed on the Vote 
in Supply, or in some other way. Two 
observations he might be allowed to 
make in reference to the scheme. Pe 
did not think that enough had been said 
as to the extreme inconvenience of appro- 
priating very small sums and bursaries, 
as was constantly done in these schemes. 
He did not believe in small bursaries. 
He did not believe that any bursary 
under £10 was of any use; but he had 
noticed that frequently small bursaries 
from £3 upwards were established. He 
did not believe that any boy could receive 
secondary education of any value for 
any such sum. All that happened was 
that the boy remained at school after he 
had pone the Fifth Standard. From 
this he did not derive much good, as 
there was no special inducement for the 
master to carry him on in his studies 
even if he always had sufficient training 
todo so. Another point was this. The 
House was a Oourt of Appeal for people 
who were dissatisfied with these schemes. 
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The functions of the House were of a 
semi-judicial character; but how did the 
House qualify itself to give an impartial 
decision? The Commissioners took evi- 
dence, upon which they framed their 
ae but it was quite possible the 

ouse was asked to give a decision with- 
out seeing a line of such evidence, for 
even if it was printed, it was not circu- 
lated with a view to such a decision. Of 
all questions ever brought before the 
notice of the House, such questions as 
these ought to be considered apart from 
Party associations. But when a Divi- 
sion was called—as he hoped it would 
not bein this instance—the Government 
Tellers were nominated to tell in favour 
of the scheme of the Commissioners, and 
thereupon, as hon. Members knew per- 
fectly well, Members came in from the 
Lobbies, the Library, the Tea Room, 
and elsewhere, to vote as the Govern- 
ment Whips directed them. Was such 
a course of procedure right in view of 
the semi-judicial character of the deci- 
sion? He thought not, and hoped the 
House would adopt some method of 
improving its procedure. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) said, as he under- 
stood his hon. Friend behind him (Mr. 
Mark Stewart) did not intend to accept 
the advice just tendered him, not to go 
to a Division, he would venture to say a 
few words. The hon. Member who had 
just resumed his seat (Mr. H. F. H. 
Elliot) objected to the Government 
Tellers being employed in these Divi- 
sions; but he (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 
would remind his hon. Friend that the 
Division was called not merely upon the 
action of the Commissioners appointed 
under the Act, but also upon the sanction 
given by the Seotch Education Depart- 
ment to the scheme of the Commis- 
sioners, and therefore the Government 
were bound to use their Tellers, and 
ask the assistance of their supporters in 
maintaining the decision of a Govern- 
ment Department. Then, with refer- 
ence to the other objection of the same 
hon. Member with regard to the small 
value of the bursaries—he quite agreed 
that bursaries for higher education, or 
to carry a boy through a College career, 
ought not to be of such small amounts ; 
but these were not intended for higher 
education in that sense, but to induce 
children to remain under tuition after 
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they reached the Fifth Standard, so as 
to receive a little better education as the 
result of proficiency shown in school. 
Oae thing struck him as remarkable in 
the course of the discussion. The other 
night everything said against School 
Boards was received with a cheer, espe- 
cially from English Members, who, he 
thought, were inclined to judge of Scotch 
School Boards from their opinion of 
English Boards. But now, the com- 
plaint was quite different to that, when 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Aberdeen (Dr. Farquharson) had 
an objection of his own—that School 
Boards were not trusted enough. The 
hon. Member complained also of a pro- 
posal to put an end to a state of things 
which saved the rates, and he said— 
‘* Why should not the rates be saved.” 
Well, he (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 
understood all along that the great ob- 
ject and policy of these endowments were 
to aid education for the poor, not to save 
the rates spread all over the parish, but 
to give some additional advantage 
beyond that provided by law to poor 
children in the parish in the way of edu- 
cation. But his hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. Mark Stewart) said the effect of 
the scheme of the Commissioners would 
save the rates, and nothing else; but 
his hon. Friend could not have recently 
read the scheme of the Commissioners, 
or he would remember that the scheme 
was distinctly based on the arrangement 
that if the School Board did apply the 
endowments merely to saving the rates, 
then they were to be taken away from 
their control. It was provided that the 
new Governing Body should, from time 
to time, satisfy themselves that the fund 
was being efficiently applied to higher 
education, and not to the relief of any 
expenditure the School Board might 
reasonably be expected to incur out of 
the school fund, and if it appeared to 
the Governors that any part of the en- 
dowment was not being applied in the 
manner intended, then they were to 
cease making the annual payments to 
the School Board contemplated under 
the scheme. Therefore, so far as saving 
the rates was concerned, his hon. Friend 
was entirely out of court in his argu- 
ment. 

Mr. MARK STEWART rose, and 
begged to explain that he said the 
money to be given to the School Board 
could be better utilized for purposes of 
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education by the board, knowing as 
they did the wants of the parish better 
than the Commissioners could. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD con- 
tinued: This came very strangely in 
reference to a scheme in the administra- 
tion of which four members of the 
School Boards, one from each parish, 
would form the majority on the new Go- 
verning Body. The hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last (Mr. H. F. H. Elliot) 
urged a very good reason against carry- 
ing the Motion toa Division. He said 
the real objection was an objection 
to the principle of the Act passed by 
the Legislature and not to this parti- 
cular scheme initself. That was clearly 
brought out, and one of the strong- 
est objectors had spoken of that Act 
as— 

‘*The most revolutionary Act ever passed by 
a British Parliament, and preparing the way 
for a repetition of some of the worst features 
of the French Revolution.” 


Objection had been raised to the amal- 
gamation of these funds. The Act of 
Parliament expressly provided for the 
decision of the Commissioners on the 
point, and could any hon. Member deny 
that if there was ever a case for amalga- 
mation it was in this case, where there 
were four very small endowments indeed, 
and in which, as amalgamated, the en- 
dowments were made of much greater 
benefit? He called attention to what 
was done not many years after the foun- 
dation of the Murdoch Bequest, the 
largest of the four. The founder him- 
self was clearly of opinion, from the 
terms of the bequest, that if it was to be 
tied down to a hard and fast line, it 
— be applied much too narrowly, 
and so it was not so tied down; and 
upon the death of the founder, in 1780, 
his friend and executor introduced cer- 
tain changes, and, in doing so, said he 
did it with an anxious desire to 

out the founder’s views, which he shared, 
and, knowing him well, was satisfied 
that, had he lived a few years longer, he 
would have established it on a still 
wider basis. The Commissioners had 
endeavoured to carry out their scheme 
in that spirit, and that he thought they 
had fairly done. They had applied the 
fund to meet the case of necessitous 
children only, who were worthy of such 
assistance, and he thought the House 
would agree that the Commissioners had 
done their duty under the Act, 
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Mr. MARK STEWART said, that so 
far he knew, there had been no charge 
brought against any of the Governing 
Bodies managing the different Trusts and 
Bequests for the period of 100 years, as 
to the manner in which they had carried 
out the intentions of the founders. They 
had done a vast deal of good in the 
districts for whose benefit these be- 
quests had been intended. 

Mr. ©. 8. PARKER (Perth) said, 
that without detaining the House un- 
duly, he wished simply to say—[ Cries of 
“‘Divide!”’] Well, he had sat there 
two or three evenings during the last 
fortnight, listening to similar discus- 
sions, without having uttered as yet one 
word in protest against these undeserved 
attacks upon the Endowments Commis- 
sioners. What he wanted to say was this 
—that their opponents were only a small 
minority of Members from Scotland. 
Where were the majority? Why, they 
had confidence in the Commissioners, and 
in the Education Department, and had 
gone home, leaving those few who ob- 
jected to the well-considered schemes of 
the Commissioners to advocate alterna- 
tive proposals. But what he complained 
of was, that of these opponents some had 
not taken the pains even to read the 
schemes, while others objected to them 
only because they gave effect too faith- 
fully to the intentions of Parliament 
recorded in the Act in favour of higher 
education. A more Philistine speech 
against higher education he had seldom 
heard tha. that of his hon. Friend who 
had seconded the Resolution. At the 
same time, it did not appear that the hon. 
Member had ever looked at the scheme, 
because he had talked about Indian 
Baboos and University bursaries, neither 
of which were in question; but had said 
nothing about the actual proposal of the 
Commissioners, to divide the endow- 
ments between free elementary educa- 
tion for the poor, school bursaries for 
those who required help, and strength- 
ening the staff of village schools. Then 
again, as everybody knew, the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan), 
and the hon. Member who spoke last, 
had been hot opponents of the Act, and 
therefore condemned every scheme. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for North 
Ayrshire (Mr. H. F. H. Elliot) when he 
said that what those hon. Members 
really meant was not opposition to this or 
that scheme, but to the principle of en- 
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trusting the formation of schemes to the 
Commissioners and to the Education De- 
artment. The hon. Member himself 
ad a proposal before the House for 
iving an appeal to a Committee of the 
ouse, and when that proposal was 
brought forward it would be worthy of 
consideration. But, in the meantime, 
he thought it was too bad that the 
Commissioners, who were merely - 
ing out the wishes of the House in 
making the Governing Bodies of these 
endowments more representative, and in 
promoting higher education, should be 
attacked, as hon. Members attacked 
them time after time, in a spirit of per- 
sistent opposition, and often without 
even reading the schemes they pro . 
An appeal had been made to hon. Mem- 
bers not to give a Party vote. But this 
was in no sense a Party question. It 
was a case in which the Education De- 
partment was responsible for having 
confirmed the action of the Commis- 
sioners, and the Government therefore 
were defending that decision against the 
attacks of miscellaneous Members from 
both sides of the House. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) 
said, he was afraid he must appear 
before the House as one of those “ mis- 
cellaneous Members ” of whom the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
C. §. Parker) had spoken. But, in 
reply to the hon. Member, he would 
just like to say this—that on the Motion 
he (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) had made the 
other day somewhat akin to the pro- 
posal now before the House, he had had 
the support in the Division Lobby of 
that hon. Member himself. The hon. 
Member was, at any rate, in good com- 

any in so doing, because, if hon. Mem- 
from Scotland who had goue into 
the Lobby with him (Mr. A. R. D. 
Elliot) and the hon. Member (Mr. ©. 8. 
Parker) were ‘‘ miscellaneous,” they 
were also numerous. Whilst 20 Mem- 
bers representing Scottish constituencies 
had gone in the Lobby to support his 
Motion, only six Scotch Members had 
gone in the Lobby against him, of whom 
three were Members of the Government. 
He was not going into the scheme before 
the House that night ; but he wished to 
point out this—that hon. Members were 
not voting against the Act of Parlia- 
ment, but simply wished to carry out 
the objects of that Act, the Act declaring 
that in some way the House of Commons 
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was to beasort of appeal from the Scottish 
Education Department and the Scottish 
Office. Well, but was the House of Com- 
mons a Court of Appeal from either of 
those constituted Bodies? He maintained 
that it was not, and that it was true thata 
majority of Scottish Members —those 
Members who were best acquainted with 
the cireumstances of these cases—in the 
Division were in favour of the Motion 
and against the views of the Scottish 
Education Department, yet people came 
in from the Smoking Room and Library 
and other places outside the House on 
the ringing of the Division Bell and out- 
voted the Scottish Members. He pro- 
tested against the opinions of the people 
of Scotland being over-ridden in that way; 
and as to the attitude of the hon. Mem- 
ber near him (Mr. O. 8S. Parker), he was 
at a loss how to ynderstand his views 
and his actions as compared with those 
he exhibited the other night. Heshould 
like to see the hon. Member guided by 
some sort of principle which, at any 
rate, would give a semblanee of consis- 
tency to his action. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER asked leave to 
make a personal explanation. He was 
much indebted to the hon. Member for 
challenging him as to the vote he had 
given the other night. No doubt, he 
had been that night a “ miscellaneous 
Member.” He had given his vote 
against the Commissioners; but he was 
glad of this opportur ity to explain that 
he went into the ‘‘Aye”’ Lobby by mis- 
take. It was by mere mistake that his 
vote was given in favour of the Motion. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he did not wish to detain the House; but 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate had made such a 
serious mistake as to the views of those 
who opposed these schemes generally, 
and that mistake had been so exagge- 
rated by the hon. Member for Perth 
(Mr. O. 8. Parker), who quite misunder- 
stood their position, that he felt bound 
to say a word or two. He(Mr. Hunter) 
was as much in favour of secondary 
education as anyone else, and he entirely 
. approved of the policy of the Act; but 
his objection to what took place was this 
—and he invited the Lord Advocate’s at- 
tention to it—that in these cases money 
had been left for the education of poor 
children. He and his Friends did not in 
the least object to that money being ap- 
plied to the higher education, or second- 
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ary education, of these children; but what 
they did object to was, that these funds 
which were left for the benefit of the 
poor were used for the purpose of 
cheapening the education of middle- 
class children. He did not say that 
every scheme in its whole extent was 
liable to that objection, and it was only 
in so far as a scheme was open to that 
objection that they opposed it. It was 
on that ground, and on that ground only, 
that they took action, and if they some- 
times differed from the schemes of the 
Commissioners, it was only right that 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate should understand their position. 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE (Lichfield) 
said that the hon. Member for Perth 
(Mr. OC. S. Parker) had appealed to 
English Members, and he (Sir John 
Swinburne) hoped that English Mem- 
bers would listen to his appeal and 
support the Motion before the House. 
He did not care what the particular 
object of the scheme of the Commis- 
sioners was; but he held that all those 
schemes would be much better arranged 
and managed if the trustees or managers 
were elected by the rateyayers of the 
particular districts. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) rose 
in hig place, and claimed to move, ‘* That 
the Question be now put.” 

Mr. SPEAKER withheld his assent, 
and declined then to put the Question. 

Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.) said, 
that, considering the House was com- 
posed of so many Scottish School Ma- 
nagers, he was surprised that hon. 
Members were so ignorant of the Scot- 
tish Code which went to the good work- 
ing of the Scottish schools. He was 
surprised that hon. Members had not in 
their minds that the First Table concerned 
elementary education, and the Second 
Table and the Fourth Schedule covered 
the whole basis of the secondary educa- 
tion, and he appealed to the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Education Department to 
bear out what he said. There were 
under Schedule IV. 10 subjects governing 
seience; and they were also in Scotlan 
enabled to take up French, German, and 
Latin subjects. ‘This scheme which was 
set before them would enable the school 
managers, if they had the opportunity, to 
take advantage of the funds placed at 
their disposal by the Government, and 
of covering the 17s, 6d. limit. Hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side ought to 
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know what that meant. They ought to 
know that under that 17s. 6d. limit, 
they were prohibited from receiving the 
grant unless they had resources outside 
the Government grant of above 17s. 6d. 
Therefore, it behoved the Government 
in this matter to contribute to those 
schools which were not under School 
Boards. [ Cries of “ Divide! ’’} He told 
hon. Members opposite that he was 
advocating their own case, as they 
would see if they would only listen. It 
behoved the Government, under this 
scheme, by means of the money placed 
at the disposal of the schools not under 
the School Board, to obtain funds 
sufticient in themselves to enable the 
school managers to obtain grants under 
Schedules II. andIV. which would cover 
secondary education. 


Question put, 
The House divided :—Ayes 52; Noes 
85: Majority 33.—(Div. List, No. 239.) 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT, 1882 (HUTTON TRUST). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) said, he would promise the 
House that at that late hour (1 a.m.) he 
would not detain hon. Members at any 
great length with the next Motion. He 
might briefly say that many of the 
arguments used against schemes of the 
Commissioners within the last few days 
applied to this case, and it would be un- 
necessary to repeat them. The locality 
to which the Trust related was not in 
his county, but in the neighbouring 
county to that he had the honour to 
represent, but the endowment related to 
a parish in whieh he lived, and he was 
well aware of the circumstances. The 
great objection to this scheme was, that 
it took away from the poor of the 
parish the benefit of £900 or £1,000 
a-year which they had enjoyed for 180 
years. It was now proposed to take 
away the major part, or a very con- 
siderable portion of the endowment, sub- 
dividing it into bursaries, mainly for 
higher education. Although the poor 
would receive acertain amount of benefit 
under the scheme, they would not get 
the whole amount they were entitled to. 
His second objection was that the 
scheme entirely altered the Governing 
Body. The will of the founder laid 
great stress upon religious education 
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and the administration of the fund by 
ministers of religion of the parish. The 
scheme altered that in a great measure. 
No doubt, they had a representative on 
the new Governing Body; but they 
would not have that control the founder 
intended they should have. Further, 
the people complained that their full 
right to the fund was not secured, and 
under the scheme it might be applied 
outside the parish. uch might be 
said, though he would not now trouble 
the House with it, on the legal aspect 
of the question. It was argued, and 
with some force, that inasmuch as the 
grant was vested in the ministers of 
Kirk Sessions, that it did not come with- 
in the provisions of the Act of 1882, and 
the Commissioners had no right to touch 
it or interfere with it. The poor 
parishioners felt it a very great hard- 
ship that this Bequest should be sub- 
mitted to the very rigorous procedure of 
the Act. He would not, however, goat 
length into the case, but merely stated 
the outline of the objections that in- 
duced him to give Notice of his Motion. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) 
seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her consent from the Scheme for the manage- 
ment of the Endowments in the parish of 
Caerlaverock, county of Dumfries, known as 
the Hutton Trust, approved by the Scottish 
Education De ment, now lying upon the 
Table of the House.” 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE(Mr. J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities) said, as his hon. 
and learned Friend, in bringing for- 
ward his objection, had told the House 
that it was the opinion among the in- 
habitants of the parish that the scheme 
of the Commissioners was contrary to 
law, it might be sufficient for him to 
say—aend the House would agree with 
him—that this was not the time or place 
to dispose of that point. If the action 
of the Commissioners was contrary to 
law, then a Court of Law could set it 
aside, and the House had nothing to do 
with that point. He might briefly give 
the history of the Trust—[ Cries of “ No, 
no!’’}—he would promise to be brief. 
The original capital placed £900 at the 
disposal of the trustees, but they, appa- 
rently not finding fitting objects upon 
which to dispose of the income, had 
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allowed it to accumulate, and the in- 
come was now £1,070 per annum. This 
was expended in doles for the poor, with 
the usual result of extensive doles in a 
small parish—that the poor became so 
demoralized that at the present moment 
the expenditure for the poor from the 
rates was higher than anywhere else in 
Scotland, and equalled £1 per head of 
the population. He observed that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Roxburgh 
(Mr. A. R. D. Elliot), in spite of his 
strictures upon Members who took part 
in Divisions without hearing the discus- 
sion, had left the House before he learned 
what the scheme proposed by the Com- 
missioners really was. It was proposed 
that a third should be applied to the 
relief of the poor, and that the rest 
should be devoted to education, the pay- 
ment of a school teacher, the payment 
of fees of poor and deserving children, 
and in bursaries. He did not think the 
House would deny it was an improve- 
ment on the state of things existing and 
a better application of the endowment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 

Ordered, That the Committee of Selec- 
tion have leave to make a Special Re- 
port. 

Sm JOHN MOWBRAY accordingly 
reported from the Committee of Selec- 
tion; That they had added the follow- 
ing Member to the Standing Committee 
on Law, and Oourts of Justice, and 
Legal Procedure, in respect of the 
Liability of Trustees Bill | Lords]: Mr. 
Godson. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 27th July, 1888. 


* MINUTES.]—Pvustic Buus—First Reading— 
Local Government (England and Wales) * 
(238). 

Committee— Report—Indian Councils Act, 1861, 
Amendment (224). 

ProvisionaL OrpER Bitits—Committee—Pier 
and Harbour (No. 2) * (223). 

Third Reading—Local Government (No. 13) * 
(207), and passed. 
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SALE OF INDECENT PUBLICATIONS 
AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorv MOUNT-TEMPLE, in rising 
to call attention to the impunity with 
which large numbers of indecent publi- 
cations and photographs are sold or dis- 
tributed illegally to young persons, and 
to ask the Government whether the 
Public Prosecutor may be instructed to 
take proceedings in the more important 
cases of the breach of this branch of the 
law, said, he was sorry to obtrude this 
subject upon the House; but he deemed 
it a public duty to bring under notice 
some striking facts illustrative of a very 
peculiar trade that was extensively 
carried on in London and a few large 
towns in this country that might be 
stopped by publicity. He had always 
supported Free Trade, but not smug- 
gling, which was an illegal trade, pro- 
hibited by law. This trade was for the 
sale of the virtue and beauty of poor 
girls of the lower classes, who had to 
earn their livelihood by drudgery and 
hard work, and it became worse than 
the Slave Trade. This trade was 
one in which it was not easy to get a 
profit, particularly as much competition 
existed. The dealers had to increase 
their customers and also to provide the 
articles wanted by their customers, and 
all this required skill, ingenuity, hard 
hearts, and a degrading selfishness. 
The method which was now found most 
successful was the gratuitous distribu- 
tion of leaflets and photographs to excite 
in pure-minded young women of the 
lower classes, the hope that they might 
have pleasant living without labour. 
Printed papers were thrust into the 
hands of young women walking in the 
streets, beginning with something at- 
tractive and interesting, and ending 
with a notice of where more could be 
obtained. He held in his hand one of 
these letters, wLich were sent by post 
to housemaids. It was directed to the 
young servant girl who cleaned the door 
steps, and contained obscene informa- 
tion and indecent photographs, and 
requested the servant girl, if she wanted 
more, to put a bit of white paper on the 
kitchen window at a time mentioned, 
and gave the hcuse where the sendor 
was to be found. That was only one 
out of many devices practised to in- 
fluence the simple minds of young 
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women. For example, pernicious pam- 
phlets were thrown over the walls of 
girls’ schools, and there were many 
well-known shops where books and 
pictures most pernicious to both sexes 
were sold in quantities ; a translation of 
Zola’s novels had been selling at the 
rate of 1,000 a week. The existing law 
might be « ficient if it were more easy 
of execution ; but there was no effective 
execution of it in London. Much work 
and much time were required to obtain 
the necessary evidence, and the exer- 
tions for this object of the two vigi- 
lance societies had been unremitting. 
The stipendiary magistrates in London 
had been found unwilling to give the 
official meaning to the legal terms 
“obscene” and ‘‘indecent” the mean- 
ing that the Vigilance Associations con- 
tended for. Probably this was owing 
to their apprehension that they would 
not be supported by public opinion; 
but the National Vigilance Association 
often prosecuted a proper case when 
they did not obtain success, for the sake 
of attracting public attention to these 
evil practices which were unknown to 
the ordinary public, though the Public 
Prosecutor hesitated to bring an action 
in which he did not feel sure of success. 
The extensive demoralization of young 
women of the lower classes seemed to 
justify a more general intervention of 
the Public Prosecutor, on the ground 
that it was a public object to preserve 
the purity and modesty of the rising 
generation. This was not a case in 
which injured persons could appeal to 
the law; if done at all, it must be by 
those who had the care of national in- 
tegrity and virtue. Foreign nations had 
much stricter laws than England. There 
were above 20 Germans carrying on 
this trade in London, because the appli- 
cation of the law in Germany prevented 
them from making the profits they got 
in England. They could also make 
money by decoying unsuspecting Eng- 
lish girls to go to Germany to be em- 
ployed in the singing coffee taverns, 
where careful arrangements were made 
for their ruin. In the United States 
the law was so effective that impure 
literature and pictures could hardly be 
obtained. He hoped that Her Majesty’s 
Government, amid all the important 
and pressing subjects with which they 
had to deal, would find time to take 
steps to save thousands of weak and 
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helpless girls from untold miser7, de- 
gradation, and corruption of body and 
soul. In conclusion, he begged to ask 
the Government whether the Public 
Prosecutor might be instructed to take 
proceedings in the more important cases 
of the breach of this branch of the law? 

Tne Eart or MEATH said, he was 
certain that they would all recognize 
with the noble Lord that anything which 
undermined the moral character of the 
young was hurtful to the nation. He 
believed that what the noble Lord had 
said with regard to the practice of dis- 
seminating literature of this character 
was strictly true in every particular. 
There could be no doubt that owing to 
the facilities of the present day such 
literature could now be spread in a 
manner which would have been impos- 
sible at one time, and the greatest pos- 
sible care should be taken that all these 
facilities should not be misused for im- 
moral purposes. It was perfectly true 
that there were dealers going about 
throwing letters addressed to the ser- 
vants down areas, telling them to put 
certain signs in the window if they 
wished for literature of the class re- 
ferred to. It was impossible to get hold 
of these men, because they left no ad- 
dress. Their object was simply to per- 
vert the minds of servants. Theso 
letters sometimes got into the hands of 
ladies. Again, a large number of in- 
decent pamphlets were distributed by 
quacks, being sent round in many in- 
stances to schools. He was glad to say 
that in the case of one school he knew 
of, the boys had got hold of the man 
and given him a good ducking, so that 
he never came again. Then there were 
pamphlets which were addressed to 
ladies whose names appeared in the 
birth column of the newspapers. Were 
these things to be allowed to go on? 
Were they obliged to allow science and 
civilization to be so misused that they 
were to have this horrible literature 
thrust upon them by the Post Office? 
Of course, it was not the fault of the 
Post Office, but something ought to be 
done. Who was the Public Prosecutor ? 
He did not know; he had not even 
known his name until the Lord Chan- 
cellor had told him yesterday. He would 
like to see the Public Prosecutor placed 
in a different position from that in which 
he now found himself. In the State of 
New York not only was there a Public 
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Prosecutor for every county, but he 
could act on his own motion, without 
having to wait until the Treasury told 
him to prosecute. It might be said that 
it was impossible to pass any law which 
would check these evils. But in Sheffield 
there was a local Act under which any 
person posting or circulating any bill or 
printed or written paper of an obscene 
or indecent character rendered himself 


liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s., | pe 


or to imprisonment for any term not ex- 
ceeding one month. If it were possible 
for a Local Authority in Sheffield to 
pass a bye-law of that kind, he did not 
see why Parliament could not pass a 
general law of a similar kind for the 
whule Kingdom ? 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
did not believe there was any greater 
source of corruption in this country than 
that which the noble Lord near him had 
brought beforetheir Lordships. It was 
not merely immoral publications to 
which he referred, but descriptions in 
writing which were criminal as well as 
immoral. He did not think that the 
Post Office ought to circulate poison of 
that sort. It must be surely possible to 
devise some means of preventing the 
Post Office and the public streets from 
being used for such purposes. 

Eart BROWNLOW said, he was not 
aware that there was any legislation 
which dealt specially with the case of 
young persons in connection with this 
subject. On the contrary, the aim of 
all our legislation was to prevent the 
publication or exhibition in shop win- 
dows of indecent matter in regard to any 
age or sex. The practice of the Home 
Office was when notice had been given 
of the publication and distribution of 
indecent publications, photographs, or 
pictures, to refer the matter to the Com- 
missioners of Police, who took steps im- 
mediately to deal with the evil. He 
thought he could say that the police had 
not been lax in the performance of their 
duties in that respect ; they were per- 
fectly alive to the importance of the 
subject, and there had been a great 

-Many prosecutions. With regard tothe 
action of the Home Secretary, the right 
hon. Gentleman, in answer to a similar 
Question on the 8th of May, said that, 
acting on his own discretion, he would 
certainly urge prosecution in any case 
in which it did not appear that more 
harm than good would be the result. 
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The practice of the police, when they 
endeavoured to put down the sale of any 
indecent publication or picture, was to 
bring the matter before the Public Pro- 
secutor, who exercised his discretion in 
the case. 

Tue Bisor or CARLISLE observed 
that it had been stated that, when the 
Public Prosecutor was put in motion, it 
was a necessary preliminary that the 
rson who set him to act should make 
himself liable for half the cost. He 
had himself, on one oecasion, put the 
Public Proseeutor in motion. He had 
not to give any guarantee, and the work 
was done entirely to his satisfaction. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD said, the an- 
swer of the noble Lord was satisfactory 
as far as it went, but it did not go far 
enough. He thought that what was 
wanted in London was a less cumbrous 
law than the existing one—a summ 
mode of proceeding which should act 
surely, inexpensively, and rapidly, and 
in which, though the punishment might 
be small, it should be effectual. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, he thought the noble 
Lord on the Cross Benches was under a 
misapprehension. The Attorney General 
could direct a public prosecution against 
anyone, and the Public Prosecutor must 
act under the direction of the Attorney 
General. As a matter of fact, Public 
Prosecutor was a name which had in 
recent years been given to the Solicitor 
to the Treasury. But in this country, 
subject to certain exceptions, anyone 
might prosecute. Anyone who prose- 
cuted, however, whether a Public or 
Private Prosecutor, must prove what he 
alleged. There was no use in proceeding 
against a person unless you had some 
proof. Some of the most injurious 
practices were carried on by people 
whom no one was able to trace, and it 
was a strange complaint to make against 
the Public Prosecutor that he did not 
prosecute persons whom he had not dis- 
covered. Undoubtedly, those who in- 
dulged in this traffic surrounded their 
operations with all possible secrecy and 
took every precaution to avoid publicity. 
He would wish to say one word of 
caution. He quite recognized the ex- 
cellence of the motives of the noble Lord 
who had introduced the subject. Every- 
one must heartily sympathize with his 
intentions. There was one remark of 
the noble Lord which revealed a state of 
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mind with which he could not agree. 
The noble Lord said that it was not so 
much desirable to get a conviction as to 
make the matter public. Now, he be- 
lieved that to make the matter public 
would only do more harm. He would 
give an illustration of what he meant. 
A very vile pamphlet was being sold in 
the City of London. The City Authori- 
ties thought it right to prosecute, and 
he himself was counsel for the prosecu- 
tion. One result of that prosecution was 
that public attention was called to that 
which had been circulated only by the 
hundred, perhaps, and.it went through 
several editions, and its circulation was 
increased by many thousands. The 
learned Judge who tried the case called 
the attention of the jury to the fact that 
the circle of impurity and corruption 
which existed before had been widened 
tenfold, or, perhaps, a hundredfold, by 
the institution of the prosecution. As 
to the complaint that if a prosecution 
was instituted in respect of the publica- 
tion of indecent matter, the indecent 
matter had to be set out in the indict- 
ment, he would point out that there was 
now before their Lordships’ House a Bil 
to provide that that need not be done. 
He thought it was his duty to refer to 
these matters, because, while entirely 
sympathizing with what had been said, 
he believed it would rather interfere 
with the improvement of the condition 
of things. Everyone desired to exagge- 
rate the state of the case, and to suppose 
that by some alteration in the law the 
necessity of proof could be dispensed 
with. That must, in the first instance, 
be obtained before a prosecution was in- 
stituted, and he believed that, so far 
from its being desirable to prosecute 
unless there was a reasonable chance of 
conviction, the tendency should be ex- 
actly the other way, for if prosecutions 
were instituted in vain the commission 
of offences of a similar character was 
encouraged. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS. 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Tue Marquzss or WATERFORD, in 
rising to move for— 


‘“‘A Return showing the working of the 
Labourers (Ireland) Act up to the 31st of May, 
1888—(1) number of cottages already completed; 
(2) actual cost of cottages already completed, 
exclusive of preliminary expenses and law 
costs: (3) preliminary expenses and law costs 
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—(a) expenses incurred by Lecal Government 
Board ; (4) ex incurred by Boards of 
Guardians (including medical report, architects’ 
fees, solicitors’ costs, expenses of defending 
appeals against cottages authorized, and mis- 
cellaneous expenses): (4) number of cottages 
occupied ; (5) number of cottages occupied and 
not paying rent: (6) number of cottages let to 
evic tenants: (7) number of cot in 
which persons in receipt of outdoor relief are 
resident: (8) trades or occupations of persons 
in occupation of cottages: (9) highest and 
lowest weekly rents charged: and (10) number 
of cottages condemned by the sanitary or local 
authority (and in lieu of which new cotta 
have been erected), but which are still in- 
habited,” 

said, that the Returns moved for in the 
House of Commons were not sufficiently 
explicit owiug to the complicated nature 
of the Labourers Acts. In 1885 Her 
Majesty’s Government brought in an 
Act with the object of making the Act 
of 1883 workable. He had the honour 
of introducing that Act, and he was 
extremely sorry that he did so, for a 
worse Act never was passed. It opened 
the way to any amount of jobbery. The 
Boards of Guardians had the adminis- 
tration of the Act in their hands, and 
they administered it as only Irish Boards 
of Guardians could. It was reported to 
him that the Act had been worked 
entirely for political purposes. If a man 
happened to be a Land Leaguer, or, 
which was the same thing, a National 
Leaguer, he could always obtain a 
cottage, but even if he were the best 
labourer in Ireland and not a National 
Leaguer he had no chance. A noble 
Lord, a Member of their Lordships’ 
House, had informed him that a Guar- 
dian had stood up at a meeting of 
a Board, of which he (the noble Lord) 
was a member, against a proposal of 
this kind, in order to put a stop to 
some jobbery, and he heard two men 
say, ‘‘ We will put two cottages upon 
him.” That was the way this Act 
was worked. Then, the salaries under 
this Act were enormous. First, the 
clerks of the Union, who were a hard- 
working body of men, had very large 
salaries, but they did a great amount of 
work and he did not object to their 
being well paid for it. But, then, there 
was the medical Inspectors, who, he 
thought, might very well de this extra 
work without any extra salary. Then they 
had a solicitor attached to some Boards 
of Guardians for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this Act, and in 
addition to that they had for the erection 
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of these labourers’ cottages an architect, 
and it could well be imagined how the 
ratepayers’ money was being spent. 
Many cottages were unoccupied, and, in 
many cases, the sites selected were very 
inconvenient. He had heard of cottages 
being built on land where no labourers 
were required. He was informed, too, 
that some cottages were occupied with- 
out any rent being _ which was only 
to be expected when the Guardians 
themselves taught the people not to pay 
rent. Then, he had heard that some 
of these cottages were let to evicted 
tenants ; he had heard, too, that some 
of them were let—but he hoped it might 
not be true—to persons in receipt of 
outdoor relief, for that was a direct 
breach of the law. Most careful de- 
finitions had been laid down of who was 
a labourer, yet he was told that these 
cottages were often let to men who did 
not pretend to be labourers. Again, he 
was told, and, in fact, he knew from 
experience, that the landlords had not 
received anything like the value of the 
land on which the cottages were built. 
It was proposed by the Act of 1885 that 
the landlord should let the land for 99 
years to the Board of Guardians, ‘and 
the Sub-Commissioners were to fix what 
the rent was to be, but the rent that was 
fixed was often perfectly ridiculous. In 
the case of a purchase the landlord in 
many cases received neither the pur- 
chase money nor the interest on it. Not 
only had these Acts been a great injury 
to the landlords, but he was told that 
the National Leaguers themselves who 
administered the Acts had become ex- 
tremely dissatisfied with them, and spoke 
of them as most injurious to their in- 
terests. They did not recognize that the 
failure of these Acts was due to their 
own administration of them. He hoped 
Her Majesty’s Government would grant 
the Return he moved for, because, if he 
was correct in the information he had 
received, it was necessary that their 
Lordships should know how these Acts 
were administered. 


Moved, That there be laid before the 
* House— 


“Return showing the working of the La- 
bourers (Ireland) Acts up to the 3lst day of 
May, 1388 ; 

1. Number of cottages already completed : 

2. Actual cost of cottages already completed, 
exclusive of preliminary expenses and law 
costes : 


The Marquess of Waterford 
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3. Preliminary expenses and law costs— 

(a) Expenses incurred by Local Govern- 
ment Board ; 

(6) Expenses incurred by Board of Guar- 
dians (including medical reports, archi- 
tects’ fees, solicitors’ costs, expenses of 
defending appeals against cottages autho- 
rized, and miscellaneous expenses) : 

4. Number of cottages occupied : 

5. Number of cottages occupied and not pay- 
ing rent : 

6. Number of cottages let to evicted tenants: 

7. Number of cottages in which persons in 
receipt of out-door relief are resident : 

8. Trades or occupations of persons in occu- 
pation of cottages : 

9. Highest and lowest weekly rent charged : 

10. Number of cottages condemned by the 
Sanitary or Local Authority (and in lieu of 
which new cottages have Sonn erected) but 
which are still inhabited.”"—({ The Marquess of 
Waterford.) 


Taz LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
CapoGan) said, there was no objection 
on the part of the Government to the 
Return moved for, and it would be 
granted in the form in which it stood on 
the Paper. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS asked their 
Lordships what other result could they 
expect from such legislation than the 
natural consequences—namely, jobbery, 
extravagance, and the robbery of land- 
lords, of which the noble Marquess had 
so justly complained. Such a Return 
as that moved for would be useful in the 
study of the question of Local Govern- 
ment. But he thought his noble Friend 
had omitted one point. He would 
suggest that an 11th points should be 
added, asking for the total profits or loss 
to the ratepayers. 

Earnt CADOGAN said, he could not, 
without Notice, promise to give the 
Return suggested by the noble Earl. 

Motion agreed to. 


Return ordered to be laid before the 
House. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION — 
REMOVAL TO RICHMOND PARK, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp WANTAGE, in rising to draw 
attention to a Petition now presented to 
the First Commissioner of Works with 
reference to granting a portion of Rich- 
mond Park as a site for the annual 
meeting of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, said, the National Rifle Associa- 
tion had been told to take a leaf out of 
the book of the Artillery Association ; 
but he desired at the outset to remind 
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their Lordships of a point which was 
sometimes overlooked. The Artillery 
Association, which held its meetings at 
Shoeburyness, an admirable association 
which had produced admirable results, 
was a purely military body. The Na- 
tional Rifle Association was quite dif- 
ferent, and the object of its founders was 
to promote rifle shooting generally. It 
was founded on the principles of the Tir 
Fédéral of Switzerland, for the purpose 
of rendering rifle shooting a national 
pursuit and pastime in the reign of 
Queen Victoria as archery was 300 years 
ago. Of the distinguished persons who 
stood round the cradle of the National 
Rifle Association he would only mention 
three—Mr. Sidney Herbert, never to be 
forgotten among Secretaries of State for 
War, who sacrificed his life to his offi- 
cial duties as much as ever soldiers did; 
the Prinee Consort; and Her Majesty 
the Queen, who herself fired the first 
shot on the ranges. These had re- 
cognized how wide was the scope of the 
objects of the National Rifle Association 
—the Prince Oonsort by starting an All 
Comers’ prize, which had been kept up 
down to the present time, and Her Ma- 
jesty by the speech she graciously de- 
livered on the 2nd of July, 1860, upon 
Wimbledon Common. Her Majesty 
said— 

“T have witnessed with pleasure the manner 
in which the ancient fondness of the English 
people for manly and sylvan sports has been 
converted by your association to more important 
ends, and has been made an auxiliary instru- 
ment for maintaining inviolable the safety of 
our common country.” 


Under the head of ‘‘ All Comers ” there 
came to Wimbledon such men, for in- 
stance, as a mechanic, who had invented 
a new system of rifling, or a new sort of 
breech action; or, perhaps, a Scotch 
laird, dressed in a suit of tweed, carry- 
ing a sporting rifle on each shoulder and 
with a black pipe in his mouth. Such 
sights as these vexed the spirit of the 
visitor to Wimbledon, who expected to 
see nothing but soldiers in tight tunics 
and properly adjusted belts; but they 
cull not forego their ‘‘ All Comers,” 


rough and ready as they were, even 
under the apprehension of being pro- 
nouneed mere picnicers on the common. 
The National Rifle Association and those 
who directed it had been blamed in 
some quarters for bringing the Queen’s 
name into the present question with re- 
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gard to Richmond Park. He was re- 
sponsible for having first approached 
Her Majesty, and he thougbt then, as 
he thought now, that they could not 
have moved in this matter of the use of 
a Royal Park without such assent as 
Her Majesty was pleased to give them. 
Whatever might a the decision ulti- 
mately given by Her Majesty’s advisers, 
the good will shown to the Volunteers 
by the Queen on this Question of Rich- 
mond Park would ever remain a matter 
of grateful feeling on their side towards 
their Sovereign. Should the decision be 
adverse, it would, of course, be accepted 
at once, and nothing further would be 
said. Should it be in favour of their 
request, they would hope that the Minis- 
ters of the Crown and the Commander- 
in-Chief would assist in furthering the 
objects of-the association in their new 
departure. As their Lordships were 
aware, the Petition now made was to be 
allowed to use a portion of Richmond 
Park for the annual meetings of the 
association. This scheme, unfortunately, 
had not commended itself to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He desired, with all 
respect, to speak of the Illustrious Duke 
in his public capacity. The objections 
which His Royal Highness had raised 
to the National Rifle Association remain- 
ing on at Wimbledon Common were of 
a similar nature to those he now made 
as to their going to Richmond Park— 
namely, danger to the public. This 
danger—if danger there were—had, as 
regards Wimbledon, existed for the last 
28 years, during which period there had 
never been a single accident, though 
1,000,000 shots had been fired at the 
ranges there on each meeting. If the 
ranges used by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation on Wimbledon Common were 
daagerous, equally so must be the other 
ranges on the Common used throughout 
the year by Metropolitan Corps. They 
must, in that case, be equally closed on 
the ground of danger. Neither could the 
process of closing them stop there. Every 
other range in the country that did not 
possess a mountain behind the targets 
must be equally closed. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, like all other public 
men, wasliable to error, andin his official 
capacity was not, and, he felt sure, did 
not desire to be, exempt from criticism. 
He would proceed to show that in the 
opinion of the National Rifle Association 
the Commander-in-Chief was wrong on 
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this point. The fact of the ~ 28 years 
of perfect safety seemed to be an answer 


to the apprehensions of the Illustrious 
Duke, and in confirmation of this he 
might mention that he had received a 
letter from the clerk of the works of the 
National Rifle Association, who stated 
that compensation was annually paid to 
the occupants of certain cottages Situated 
behind the butts, to enable them to re- 
side elsewhere during the Wimbledon 
meeting, but that the people did not do 
so and continued to occupy their houses, 
and their children went to and from 
school without any evil results whatever. 
The Commander-in-Chief had referred 
to the future issue of a new rifle with 
increased range, but the small-bore rifle, 
with a similar range to the rifle alluded 
to, had been constantly used for 20 years 
at Wimbledon by all comers, although 
not as a military rifle, and none of the 
dangers anticipated had arisen. He 
mentioned this in order to prove the 
safety of the ranges and the skill of those 
who came up to shoot at the meetings of 
the National Rifle Association. In con- 
firmation of that he would quote the 
Petition of the association to the First 
Commissioner of Works. It said— 

* Your petitioners, however, would point out 
that competitors at the annual meetings consist 
of specially selected shots. Their accuracy of 
fire has been tested by means of a screen op- 
posing an area of 600 square feet Costas 

hind the butts, through which no bullets have 

seed out of 20,000 shots which have been fired 
uring the first part of the meeting at ranges 
up to 600 yards.’ 
That experiment was continued for the 
remaining eight days of the meeting, 
and during that time not one single 
bullet passed through the screen, show- 
ing that every bullet was either caught 
on the target or else on the butts. About 
10 years after the association was esta- 
blished an Aet of Parliament was passed 
which gave them considerable rights on 
the common. Unfortunately, that well- 
intentioned and well-considered Act 
which gave them compensation for the 
expenditure, amounting to about 
£45,000, which they had made in the 
event of their being removed by the 
conservators of the Common, was of no 
avail, because it was not the conserva- 
tors who were now forcing them to move. 
They were now told to go elsewhere 
without a single word in acknowledg- 
ment of the services they had rendered ; 
they were told to go anywhere so long 
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as they went far enough. In their ex- 
tremity the National Rifle Association 
turned their eyes to the Royal Park of 
Richmond, a Park noted for its beauty, 
its magnificent trees, and its sylvan 
lades so freely open to the public. 
hose of their Lordships who had read 
adverse letters in the newspapers, he 
was sure, would be surprised to hear 
that not one of those trees would be 
injured in the slightest degree, and that 
not one of those sylvan glades would be 
interfer-d with. What they were now 
asking for was simply to put the butts 
and rifle ranges in a part of the Park 
never open to public and known as the 
Paddocks. A danger which had been 
pointed out caused apprehension — 
namely, that having got in the thin end 
of the wedge, they would wish to pro- 
ceed further and have greater rights. 
The National Rifle Association would 
not do so. They desired a range which 
should not be used by any rifle corps. 
Persons came to compete at their annual 
national meeting from all parts of the 
Kingdom and from the Colonies. The 
Canadian Government voted public 
money to send over to this country 
their picked shots to compete at our 
national meeting, and those men had 
distinctly stated that in no case would 
they come if they were relegated to 
some distant place. They would come 
for a national competition; but they 
would not come to a place where other 
men were acquainted with the light and 
shade and the different effects of the 
breeze. That was the modest request 
the National Rifle Association made 
for that small portion of land called the 
Paddocks. They were indebted to the 
great courtesy, good will, and friendshi 
of the First Commissioner of Works an 
the Illustrious Duke (the Duke of Cam- 
bridge), who had given them every 
opportunity to examine that piece of 
ground, to mark out the ranges and the 
trees, not, of course, as had been 
foolishly alleged, permanently, but with 
whiting, which could be easily washed 
off. The Commander-in-Chief had sent 
down a military officer in order to see 
what facilities and what danger there 
might be. No adverse report had been 
made by that officer, who was the secre- 
tary of the committee which was now 
investigating the capabilities of the new 
rifle. ‘There were only 30 or 40 trees 
which would have to be cut down, and 
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those were of an inferior eharacter. The 
hill at the foot of which it was proposed 
to place the targets rose 90 or 100 feet 
above the range, and the bullets which 
passed the targets would be caught in 
that rising ground or in the trees which 
crowned it. The footpaths were far out 
of range. The chief opposition they had 
to meet was from those persons who had 
the great advantage, boon, and pecu- 
niary gain of living in close proximity 
to a Royal Park which was protected 
from the builder. Such was the selfish- 
ness of those persons who had enjoyed 
the advantages of Richmond Park that 
they grudged, for one short fortnight of 
the year, the use of this part of it to 
the men who gave up so much of their 
time to acquire a knowledge of arms. 
They who were advocating those men’s 
ease were told they were no better than 
Trafalgar Square agitators, and it had 
been further alleged that the trained 
men engaged in the work of national 
defence had threatened to lay down their 
arms if they were not allowed to have 
Richmond Park. That was simply a 
calumny. It could not be supposed that 
men with ordinary spirit would consent 
not to make some effort in order to 
carry on the association which had lasted 
so long. Besides the piece of ground 
called the Paddocks, about 600 acres of 
the Park proper would have to be sur- 
rounded by a cordon of police during the 
shooting hours, but they would not have 
to enclose it. He would conclude what 
he had to say by reading to their Lord- 
ships an analysis of the Petition which 
had been got up in three days, because 
it was thought no time should be lost. 
It was signed by 63 Members of their 
Lordships’ House, 102 Members of the 
House of Oommons, 48 officers of the 
Regular Army, 34 soldiers and sailors, 
357 Volunteer officers, 2,161 Volunteers 
of the rank and file, 71 mayors, 264 
magistrates and municipal officers, 30 
prominent provincial citizens, and 1,494 
members of the general public, making 
a grand total of 4,624. The Petition 
was got up at Wimbledon, and a more 
unanimous and earnest prayer he never 
remembered to have been put forward. 
Tae Eart or FIFE said, that this 
was a question about which the inhabit- 
ants of Richmond Park and its neigh- 
bourhood felt strongly, and had a strict 
right to be heard. As an owner of 
property, he had been asked to give 
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expression to some of the objections en- 
tertained against the proposal. He had 
no technical knowledge; but he thought 
no unprejudiced man could deny that 
there must be in the neighbourhood of 
London, within reasonable distance, 
some localities admirably suited for the 
purpose of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, without depriving, even for a short 
time, the public of one of their not very 
numerous resorts in the neighbourhood 
of London. Those who advocated this 
scheme had lost sight of the fact that of 
late London had increased very rapidly 
in the direction of Richmond Park, 
Some 20 years ago Richmond Park was 
considered a long way from London. 
But it was not so now, and from daily 
observation he could testify to the pre- 
sence of large numbers in the Park 
every day in the week. It was said the 
meeting only lasted a fortnight in the 
year; but with the preparations before- 
hand, and the clearing up after, for at 
least a month in the best part of our short 
summer, the people would be deprived of 
the enjoyment of a great portion of this 
beautiful Park. He knew the place very 
well where it was proposed to place the 
butts, and there was hardly any place 
less suited for the purpose. It was very 
easy, upon paper, to define the range of 
shooting; but it would be almost im- 
possible to control the bullets, which 
would fly about in all directions. He 
was told that during the week at Wim- 
bledon there were 1,000,000 shots fired. 
If the Government consented to the 

gy i not only the portion of the 

ark devoted to the meeting, but its 
neighbourhood, would be in imminent 
danger. Richmond Park was surrounded 
by a thickly-populated district, and with 
modern rifle shooting going on in the 
vicinity all sense of security and enjoy- 
ment would be entirely gone. As to 
the sylvan objection to the scheme, he 
believed that 75 trees had been marked 
for destruction ; and if the cutting down 
of trees were once permitted, it was im- 
possible to say what devastation might 
ultimately be involved. Again, if the 
proposed inroad on Richmond Park 
were once allowed, the precedent would 
be followed in other cases—a great 
many other open spaces in the neigh- 
bourhood of London might soon come to 
be seriously interfered with. This pro- 
posal came at a very inopportune mo- 
ment, when hundreds of thousands of 
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unds were being spent in order to 
increase the scanty number of breathing 
— for this great city. He did not 

elieve that the great majority of 
Volunteers shared the opinions of the 
National Rifle Association. Most of 
them came from long distances, and 
could have no special interest in the 
exact spot chosen for the competition 
unless it was suggested to them. He 
did not believe they would wish to in- 
terfere with the comfort, convenience, 
and enjoyment of the gee He hoped 
the Government would not assent to 
this proposal, which, at the best, was 
only a makeshift scheme, and involved 
a gross violation of public rights as well 
as being a piece of intolerable Van- 
dalism. 

Viscount BURY said, he thought that 
all who had had to do with the manage- 
ment of the Rifle Association ought to 
share the responsibility undertaken by 
his noble Friend. It was in 1860 that 
Her Majesty made the first bull’s-eye on 
Wimbledon Common. He stood by her 
side, and had taken part in every meet- 
ing since. Ifthe noble Earl’s estimate 
of 1,000,000 shots per Wimbledon 
meeting was correct, some 28,000,000 
of shots had been fired at the range 
since the Wimbledon meetings com- 
menced, and he was not aware that a 
single accident to the public had ever 
happened in that period. It was not, 
therefore, too much to say that the 
danger referred to by their opponents 
was purely imaginary. It should be 
remembered that those who fired were 
trained riflemen, under the orders of 
officers who were themselves practised 
shots. There was no reason to expect 
that the future would be different from 
the past. Extra care had always been 
used, and it was an exaggeration to say 
that bullets were firing all over the 
place. The people would not be de- 
prived of the Park for a month, as the 
noble Earl had said. The meeting only 
lasted a fortnight, and it was proposed 
to hold it in a part of the Park to which 
the public were not admitted. It argued 
very little patriotism not to be willing 
to endure this possible inconvenience 
for so short a time. Those who had 
been Volunteers for 28 years knew the 
immense sacrifices which had to be made 
by men to render themselves efficient 
members of the Force. Many in the 
House could remember the constantly 
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recurring panics of the last generation, 
and would admit that no small debt of 
gratitude was due to the men whose 
patriotism had relieved the country from 
those periodical panivs. He claimed 
for the National Rifle Association that 
it had changed the English people into 
a nation of riflemen; and, if the Associa- 
tion were not to have their convenience 
in some degree consulted, it would be a 
very poor return for the very consider- 
able amount of patriotism they had 
shown in the defence of their country. 
Tur Eartor MEATH said, that having 
listened to the debate with great care 
he could not admit that any convincing 
argument had been used to show that 
the Volunteers required Richmond Park 
for purposes of shooting. If, as he had 
said, the majority of the Volunteers came 
from long distances, it would be a matter 
of very little consequence whether the 
rendezvous was a place within two or 
three miles of London or 10 or 20 miles 
of London. He declined to allow, even 
for a moment, that he was unpatriotic 
in not at once jumping to the conclusion 
that it was absolutely necessary for the 
protection of the nation that the Volun- 
teers should shoot in Richmond Park 
and nowhere else. On these grounds 
he was distinctly against the prayer of 
this Petition, and he hoped Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not grant it. 
Tae Eart or FEVERSHAM said, 
that as one who had been a member of 
the National Rifle Association for 20 
years, and done all he could to support 
the Volunteers, he believed that if a 
rifle range were chosen well away from 
London, in some open part of the 
country where they could enjoy field 
exercise and drill, as well as engage in 
shooting, it would do more to promote 
the efficiency of the Volunteers than 
merely coming up to London for a fort- 
night in the year, to shoot in Richmond 
Park. The noble Lord had pointed in 
triumph to the Petition in favour of 
Richmond Park, signed by 4,000 per- 
sons; but, as he understood, the Associa- 
tion sent down a notice requesting all 
the mayors to sign the Petition, and 
many of them had done so really know- 
ing nothing of what they were signing, 
having no knowledge of Richmond Park 
whatever, and never having been there, 
he should think. That was the way 
things were got up. As against the 
4,000 petitioners, he would point to the 
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4,000,000 of Londoners who would not 
wish any of their not too ample breath- 
ing space taken away from them, and 
who, he hoped, would long have Rich- 
mond Park preserved to them intact. 
Tae Duce or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I have been so pointedly alluded 
to by the noble Lord who brought for- 
ward this questicn that I feel bound to 
make some remarks. I am sorry to 
detain your Lordships, but statements 
have been made as though I were the 
person who mainly opposed the scheme 
for securing Richmond Park for the 
National Rifle Association in addition 
to putting a stop to the shooting at 
Wimbledom. I hope noble Lords will 
understand that I am as great a friend 
of the National Rifle Association as the 
noble Lord (Lord Wantage). I concede 
to him nothing in that respect; but I 
cannot understand why the position and 
fate of the Association should be depen- 
dent on the question of shooting either 
at Wimbledon or at Richmond Park. 
If I were convinced that there is no 
other place suited to shoot at but those 
I have named, of course the case would 
be quite different ; but I cannot imagine 
why, in this country, where we have all 
sorts of ground available for various 
purposes, it is impossible to find another 
place where the shooting could becarried 
on in exactly the same manner, and I 
believe a better manner, than at Rich- 
mond Park. In answer to the noble 
Lord, I would only refer to the letter 
which the noble Lord himself wrote. 
He wrote a letter in which he very 
wisely, as I thought, said that if Wimble- 
don should cease to be available, it would 
be a good thing to consider whether a 
large space of ground could not be found 
where the shooting of the National Rifle 
Association should take place, and where 
Volunteers could be collected from time 
to time for the purposes of exercise 
and drill. I thought that a most admir- 
able proposition ; and if the noble Lord 
will only adhere to his own view of the 
case as stated in that letter, he may de- 
pend upon it that I will support him by 
every means in my power. As my name 


has been so prominently put forward by 
the noble Lord, I ought perhaps to state 
that as Commander-in-Chief no question 
has ever been put to me on the subject ; 
but I was addressed as Ranger of Rich- 
mond Park, and in that capacity I was 
approached one day by the noble Lord, 
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who said that it had been suggested—I 
am open to correction if I am wrong— 
to Her Majesty that it would be very 
desirable that, as the National Rifle 
Association was not to remain at Wim- 
bledon, they might have the use of Rich- 
mond Park; and I understood from him 
—he will correct meif I am wrong—that 
Her Majesty had so far assented that 
she said she personally would have no 
objection, provided the authorities who 
had to deal with such a case were of 
opinion that no evil results would fol- 
low. That was a natural question to be 
put to the Ranger, and the question 
having been put to me, I most distinctly 
told him that, while I would consider 
the matter till next morning, I was 
afraid there were a number of reasons 
—of danger and the public use of the 
Park—which would make it undesirable 
that the National Rifle Association 
should be allowed to shoot there. Next 
morning I wrote a letter to the noble 
Lord, and he will be so good as to re- 
member that I distinctly laid down the 
reasons why I gave that opinion. I said 
I considered the time had come when 
all shooting at targets ought to take 
place away from villas, gardens, or habi- 
tations. I did not mean that the Volun- 
teers should go to a Sahara, to a distant 
or disagreeable portion of the country, 
because I think there are large tracts of 
land perfectly accessible, and which are 
still perfectly safe. I submit I did my 
duty as Ranger of the Park in giving 
that opinion. To my great surprise, 
and without consent or notice—your 
Lordships will remember I am at the 
present time the President of the 
National Rifle Association, elected an- 
nually by that Association, several 
times having tendered my resignation 
at the business meetings, being always 
re-elected—in spite of that fact, at 
the very last meeting, when I was 
again re-elected in the same way, the 
noble Lord, without any notice, as I 
have remarked, said—‘‘I am going to 
make a statement about Richmond 
Park.” Well, I was astonished beyond 
measure, because, at all events, I sup- 
posed the question would have had some 
further elucidation before such a state- 
ment should be made to the meeting. 
I wrote to the noble Lord immediately, 
and explained to him that I had nothing 
to do with the decision on the ques- 
tion; that it lay really with the Chief 
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Commissioner of Works and Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that I, as 
Ranger, would carry out what orders 
I received either on the part of Her 
Majesty or Her Advisers. I have 
no more to do with the stopping 
or not stopping the shooting at Rich- 
mond Park than the noble Lord has 
himself. An application was then made 
to the Chief Commissioner, and the 
Chief Commissioner had an interview 
with gentlemen representing the Asso- 
ciation. Such is the way in which this 
singular idea has been put forward— 
that I, in my individual capacity, have 
es a veto on shooting in Richmond 

ark. As regards shooting there, I 
may just observe that I ought to know 
something about the Park. It was 
stated that the portion desired for the 
purposes of the Association is not part 
of the Park. It is as much part of the 
Park as any gentleman’s park in Eng- 
land who has a certain portion hedged 
off for the purpose of feeding cattle or 
of providing grass for deer which have 
to be maintained in the winter. It is 
my impression that it is for such a pur- 
pose that this portion of Richmond Park 
has been distinctly kept. It is a most 
extraordinary idea that this land does 
not belong to the Park—most singular. 
If you were going to shoot into the part 
of the Park which is not used by the 
public, I can understand the argument ; 
but the shooting is proposed to be from 
this portion into the Park. Now, with 
regard to the question of trees. What I 
say is, that you are going to cut down 
trees in a portion of the Park which will 
very materially affect the appearance of 
the Park. I was very much astonished 
to hear that a General Officer had said 
that only three trees would have to be 
cut down. I have taken considerable 
trouble to ascertain the number con- 
sidered necessary, anc I understand 
there are 75 trees which would have to 
come down. I quite agree with what was 
said by one noble Lord, that when you 
once begin cutting down trees, there is no 
doubt that very many more will probably 
follow ; it is a case of first this tree and 
then that tree being discovered to be in 
the way. Then it is stated that there is 
a great rise in the ground. Well, mea- 
surement has been made, and it shows 
that the highest point behind the 1,100 
yards’ range is 42 feet. I ask your Lord- 
ships whether that is a safe mode of 
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shooting? But we are told that there 
are such a number of trees that they will 
stop any number of bullets. All I can 
say is, I should be sorry to see that 
considered as safe; because my noble 
Friend must know as well asI do that it 
very often happens that when anything 
is hit, the glance of a bullet is very 
much more dangerous than a direct 
shot. Allusion has been made to a 
military officer himself having gone 
down Pog and having said, very pro- 
perly, that, as a range, nothing could 
be better. But that is not the question 
—the question is, Are you to seek a 
range in Richmond Park? I have no 
doubt there are plenty of good ranges; 
but are you to seek a range in the 
Park when the very fact of your being 
in the Park at all under such cir- 
cumstances must be a danger to the 
public? We are told that only half 
the Park will be taken. I must say I 
should be sorry to drive about the Park 
perieay Jres shooting, and I do not think 
your Lordships would care to send your 
families there. I believe that if the 
National Rifle Association go into 
Richuond Park you will have to shut 
the Park for the time being durin 
the shooting hours. Then I am tol 
that, though the preparation for the 
meeting and the putting of the ground 
in order again will take about six weeks, 
only 12 days are occupied in actual 
shooting. Are we to be told that Rich- 
mond Park is to be made available for 
i2 days’ shooting when you can find 
other places if you only look for them? 
Have the noble Lord and his Friends 
gone into the question of other ground? 
No doubt they have heard of other 
ground, but what further notice have 
they taken ? None. At least I have 
heard nothing about it. Ido not under- 
stand how a distance from London of 16 
or 17 miles is to be any real detriment 
tothe National Rifle Association. I 
believe it stands upon much firmer foot- 
ing, and I should be sorry to think that 
it stood on such a delicate footing that 
it would be seriously affected by a dis- 
tance from the Metropolis of 16 or 18 
miles, or even 40 or 50. It may be a 
facon de parler which I had, perhaps, 
better not use to say that I know several 
laces; but I know excellent places 
or such a purpose. For instance, there 
is one near Brighton ; there is also Pir- 
bright, if the Government would agree 
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to it—and I believe they would. I know 
that Pirbright has been sneered at by 
some noble Lords; but Her Majesty’s 
Guards shoot at Pirbright, and I cannot 
see why civilians should not shoot on the 
same ground as soldiers. It is suggested 
that screens might be put up behind the 
targets. The noble Lord who makes 
that suggestion looks at the matter from 
one point of view, while I look at it from 
another; but I do think I know more on 
that point than the noble Lord. I say 
frankly and honestly that there is very 
considerable danger, and I can assure 
him that a large number of bullets are 
annually picked up in my neighbour- 
hood. For 28 years I have said nothing 
about it. I have always wished that the 
Association would go somewhere else; 
but I have never said anything all that 
time. When, however, I heard that 
nothing was to be done in this direction, 
and that they were going to spend money 
on butts in order to remain at Wimble- 
don, then I considered that the time had 
decidedly come—and I said it generously 
and without any bad feeling—for them 
to seek ground elsewhere, which I should 
have thought they could have found by 
thistime. Some people have been under 
the impression that I did it for myself 
and my interests only. Certainly I have 
not overlooked my interests; I do not 
see why I should not look after them 
when they are seriously interfered with. 
Considering that during 28 years I never 
said a word, I do not think I have been 
very grasping or ungenerous to the 
National Rifle Association; but I must 
frankly say that I considered it my duty 
also to look after the interests of my 
neighbours, many of whom are not 
as safe as the noble Lord seems to 
think they are. The noble Lord who 
brought forward this question spoke 
of cottages from which the inhabi- 
tants never moved, though they were 
in the line of fire. I do not know 
to what cottages the noble Lord 
referred, but I think that he is under 
a mistake ; I know people who have to 
leave their house whenever the National 
Rifle Association is at Wimbledon. I 
consider that shooting now, with the 
improved rifles, is far more dangerous 
than it was when it commenced at 
Wimbledon, and we have to look for- 
ward to its being still more dangerous; 
and therefore why should we make a 
range for a short period of time when, 
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as the noble Lord said, the time cannot 
be far distant when they must go else- 
where? Therefore, I say, that in the 
interests of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion it would be far better for them to 
make up their minds to the inevitable, 
to the growth of population, and the in- 
crease of London, and to seek a new 
place where all the advantages of the 
old one would be found. I have been 
over and over again described in con- 
nection with this matter as an enemy to 
the Volunteers. Am I to be told that 
the Volunteers—that great and fine body 
of men—depend upon the National Rifle 
Association for their existence? I have 
a much higher and more exalted idea of 
the Volunteers of England. I believe 
they are men who can be depended upon 
and relied upon; and though they, no 
doubt, rejoice in having an opportunity 
of shooting for prizes and showing their 
prowess, I do not believe for one moment 
that it will make the slightest difference 
as to their numbers whether the National 
Rifle Association exists or not. I hope 
it will continue to exist; I will give it 
every assistance in my power. But itis 
an extraordinary thing that anyone who 
opposes the peculiar views which it now 
puts forward must be considered an 
enemy to the Association or to the Volun- 
teers of thiscountry. Iam afraid I may 
have been somewhat warm in making 
these observations; but the fact is, I cer- 
tainly do feel strongly that I have been 
put forward very unfairly by a large 
section of persons because I have given 
my opinion honestly and fairly in my 
capacity of Ranger, and in no other 
capacity, and because I merely stated to 
the noble Lord what my opinion was on 
his proposal, which was that of taking 
advantage of Her Majesty’s having per- 
mitted him to ask the question whether 
Richmond Park might not take the place 
of Wimbledon. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, the 
illustrious Duke suggested that the 
National Rifle Association looked upon 
this annual meeting as vital to its ex- 
istence. It was not a question whether 
the National Rifle Association would 
cease to exist or not. What they urged 
was that its national character would be 
changed, and that its double purpose— 
namely, to encourage the Volunteers, 
and to make this nation a nation of rifle- 
men like the Swiss—would be in dan 
of ceasing if they were driven to a dis- 
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who introduced this subject had put possible inquiry, and the result was 
this matter, and, indeed, the whole bear- that no place appeared to them to be so 
ings of the question, so clearly before well adapted to their wants as an out- 
that House that had it not been for some | lying portion of Richmond Park, from 


remarks that had fallen from the illus- 
trious Duke he should not have thought 
it necessary to intrude himself upon 
their Lordships’ notice. The Gold Medal 
of the Association, which went with the 
Queen’s Prize, told what the nature of 
their Association was. On the left there 
stood the figure of an archer with the 
date 1300, on the right there stood the 
figure of a rifleman with the date 1860, 
thus showing how the founders of their 
National Rifle Association hoped to 
make the rifle in their day what the 
bow was in the earlier times of English 
history—namely, not only an effective 
weapon of defence, but an arm of 
amusement, which from its accuracy 
and range would lead men to meet in 
friendly rivalry at the butts, and make 
rifle shooting a national pastime, in 
which all, the classes and the masses, 
would equally take part. They believed 
that rifle shooting induced men toremain 
Volunteers who otherwise would cease 
to be in the Force. When they brought 
not only Volunteers but ‘‘all comers”’ to 
the rifle contests it was necessary that 
they should be near London. When 
they started at Wimbledon they tried to 
make the meeting as pleasant as possible 
to those who came there, whether Volun- 
teers or not. They induced Jenny Lind 
to sing to the Volunteers, and they got, 
among other pulpit celebrities, the 
Bishop of Peterborough to preach to 
them. And now the social pleasant 
camp life was sneered at and denounced 
as a demoralizing picnic and “ adventi- 
tious attraction.” Greater rubbish was 
never talked than that about picnicing 
on Wimbledon. The Military Autho- 
rities appointed an officer, generally 
an officer in the Guards, to command the 
whole. There was also a camp officer. 
He would like the illustrious Duke to 
say whether, notwithstanding all this 
picnicing, there had been any case of 
misconduct on the part ofany Volunteers? 
Let them, then, hear no more of that 
rubbish about picnics. But now they 
had to find some suitable place for their 
meeting—banished as they were from 
Wimbledon—and Richmond Park seemed 
to be the most suitable. It was said 
that they had not sought elsewhere for 
a fit place ; but that was not so. A Com- 
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which the public were always excluded, 
and which was used for agricultural pur- 
poses. They heard much of public opi- 
nion on this subject; but there was a 
public opinion which was worth con- 
sidering, and that was the opinion of 
the Weick who came to Wimble- 
don from all parts, not for the purpose 
of learning to shoot, but for testing the 
shooting taught elsewhere. At a mass 
meeting held at Wimbledon he put this 
question on the Ist resolution —‘ Are 
you of opinion that it is desirable that 
the meetings should be held near Lon- 
don?” and there was not a dissentient 
voice. His noble Friend had referred 
to a very important part of the question 
—namely, a permanent range. He had 
shown it was not at all the object of the 
National Rifle Association to have a per- 
manent range. If you were to have one, 
no one would come from Canada, from 
Australia, from India, from Scotland, or 
other parts, simply for the reason that 
you must have a neutral range where no 
men were in the habit of shooting. The 
illustrious Duke had, at a dinner at the 
‘Star and Garter,” spoken of dozens of 
ranges as being available; but here he 
had only mentioned two places which 
he thought would be suitable—one of 
them was Brighton Downs, the other 
Pirbright. e supposed his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Fife) had not got a 
villa there. [‘‘No.”] Brighton Downs, 
he admitted, would be perfectly safe; 
but did the illustrious Duke think that 
Brighton Downs fell within the category 
of ~ near London ? 

Tae Duxze or CAMBRIDGE: It may 
not be near London, but, as a matter of 
fact, the Railway Company would take 
the men down to that place in an hour 
and bring them back in an hour—that 
is, two hours—for half-a-crown; and I 
do not think the thing could be done 
cheaper or better to Wimbledon. 

Tue Eant or WEMYSS said, that 
Wimbledon was assuredly nearer to 
London, and 6d., the present railway 
fare there, was certainly a less sum than 
2s. 6d. And now as to Pirbright, the 
other place named by the illustrious 
Duke. That might do very well for 
soldiers, but it would not do for Volun- 
teers. There was very much mirage in the 
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month of July, and you could not shoot 
with mirage—the target danced before 
ou. Soldiers shot early in the morn- 
ing, and if they did not shoot to-day 
they could put it off until to-morrow. 
But here you had men brought a lon 
distance, and the whole thing woul 
break down if they could not shoot 
at certain hours. If they went from 
London they changed the national cha- 
racter of the Association. He meant by 
‘‘ national ” what interested everybody 
equally in rifle shooting, the classes and 
the masses. He believed rifle shooting 
was a great element in the continuity 
and permanence of the Volunteer move- 
ment. One word about Richmond 
Park. Richmond, they were told, was 
not to be thought of. The sylvan 
beauties of the Park would be destroyed ; 
the ranges would be unsafe. Now, as 
it happened, on the outlying portion of 
the Park that they proposed to occupy 
there were few, if any, trees of any 
value. There was, no doubt, a druidical 
worship of all trees which he quite un- 
derstood—indeed, his own feeling was 
at first strongly against the Richmond 
plan; but, looking at it exactly as he 
should if a similar request were made 
for the use of his own park, he could 
truly say no injury would be done to 
the beauty of the Park. His noble 
Friend on his right said that the 
ublic would be excluded from the 
ark for months. They would be only 
excluded from two-fifths of the Park— 
where about 15 persons passed in a day 
—for a portion of 12 days of each year. 
The illustrious Duke, in his speech at the 
Star and Garter, talked about the danger 
at Wimbledon, because of the necessity 
for policemen to keep the public off 
the ground. If they had at Wimble- 
don a cordon of police, in addition to 
their danger-signal, it only showed the 
extra precautions they took. But would 
His Royal Highness tell him of any range 
in the Kingdom where soldiers or Volun- 
teers shot that had not got a danger-sig- 
nal up, which implied that no one should 
neve behind the ground? Something 
ike 28,000,000 shots had been fired at 
Wimbledon without a single accident. 
No range in the Kingdom could be 
considered safe from the accidental dis- 
charge of a rifle which might go off 
in any direction; but at Wimbledon 
there was not a single accident from a 
stray bullet duringthe whole time. The 
butts at Richmond might or might not 
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be permanent ; they would not be seen 
from the Park; but if they were per- 
manent butts they might be covered 
with gorse or hid by planting. With 
regard to the trees, they were told that 
75 must come down. But there were 
scarcely any trees of any value and only 
three very valuable which would have 
to come down. Some, too, might be 
transplanted, trees even of considerable 
size, out of the line of the ranges. 

Tae Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: Trees 
8 feetround would have to come down— 
about 50 of them. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Fife) who 
had just spoken on hehalf of the villa 
holders—himself being one—and of the 
inhabitants of Richmond, had drawn a 
most touching picture of ruin to - 
perty, and of the agonized state in which 
they and those for whom he spoke 
would be kept by their rifle meeting. 
But, saddening as was the thought of 
his noble Friend, shaking and shivering 
in his villa—— 

Tue Eart or FIFE rose to explain. 
His noble Friend had referred to him 
more than once as a villa-owner. He 
admitted that he had villas in the 
neighbourhood, but it was not as a 
villa-owner that he opposed this scheme. 
He opposed it because he had been 
asked to do so by a body representing 
thousands of persons resident in the 
neighbourhood. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS asked, whe- 
ther his noble Friend knew how far 
these shivering ladies and gentlemen 
whom he represented would be from the 
firing point? They would be two and 
a-quarter miles, and, that being so, he 
maintained they were perfectly safe 
ranges. Why, if that range was unsafe, 
every range almost in England was. 
{Lord Harris assented.] He was glad 
to see that his noble Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for War agreed with 
that. But was it unsafe? His Royal 
Highness had told them that Major 
Burton, the specialist he sent down to 
examine the proposed ranges, considered 
them of ample extent; but he was 
greatly mistaken if he did not also 
report upon them as being safe. And 
he would ask His Royal Highness if 
that was not so? He owned he should 
like to see Major Burton’s Report. And, 
as regarded sepstying the Yay: of the 
enjoyment of Richmond Park, it must 


be remembered that it would only be 
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used for a portion of 12 days in the 
year, and that the portion of the Park 
so under fire was very little frequented. 
All that part near Pembroke Lodge and 
the “Star and Garter” would be as safe 
and available as it now was. And, by 
proper precautions being taken, there 
would be no danger to the public in the 
Park. He asked His Royal Highness 
to show him a safer place. If a better 
and safer place could be obtained, by 
all means let them have it. The matter 
really came to this—that if the National 
Rifle Association was to fulfil its pur- 
og as originally intended, and was to 

e a great public institution, its annual 
rifle meeting must be held in the neigh- 
bourhood of London ; and the Committee 
appointed to make inquiries could find 
no site near London so convenient as 
this site in Richmond Park. He himself 
went down to the Park prejudiced 
against the scheme; but after viewing 
the site he readily assented to it, because 
he believed that what was required 
could be done without any injury to the 
Park or any inconvenience to the public. 
His noble Friend the Chairman and the 
Council of the National Rifle Association 
had done their duty in trying to find the 
most convenient site, and the Volunteers 
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had done their part in backing up their 
decision. The Vestries of St. Martin’s 
and St. James’s had petitioned in favour 
of the scheme. [Zaughter.] It was all 





very well to laugh at Vestries, but they 
had constituents, and whatever the | 
Vestry said might be taken as the| 
general opinion of the inhabitants. Then | 
there was a Petition signed by 60 Peers | 
and a Petition signed by 100 Members 
of the House of Commons. And now 
he had only this more to say—that, be- 
lieving as they did that rifle shooting | 
was a great stimulus to Volunteering, 
and helped to maintain the permanence 
of the Force, they thought it essential | 
to the national character of their Asso- | 
ciation that its meetings should be! 
held near the Metropolis. It was for) 
the public to judge; but he thought it, 
should be borne in mind that the work | 
the Volunteers had done for the last 
28 years had rendered the enforcing of 
the ballot for the Militia unnecessary. 
Why, every Englishman was bound by 
the existing law of home military ser- 
vice —now annually suspended—to serve 
in the Militia for home defence ; and if 
the Volunteer Force were to disappear, 
this law would have immediately to be, 
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put in force, and in less than three 
months Sir John Whittaker Ellis and 
his constituents would be doing ‘‘ goose 
step.” They had never asked for any- 
thing before—{ Laughter, in which the 
Earl of Kimberley joined]. What had 
they ever asked for? Only for what 
was necessary for their efficiency. They 
really treated the Volunteers as if it was 
a favour to allow them to serve, whereas 
they were doing the nation a favour by 
so serving. This was the first time the 
Volunteers had come forward and asked 
for something they believed to be essen- 
tial to the original constitution of their 
Association, and he could not help think- 
ing it would have been a graceful act on 
the part of the Government and the 
public if they were to concede the re- 
quest of the National Rifle Association. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, he be- 
lieved that this proposal would be 
injurious to the Volunteers, and that if 
the National Rifle Association were to 
die to-morrow it would make no differ- 
ence in the shooting of the Volunteers. 
No doubt, the Association gave a start 
to rifle shooting which everyone must 
value highly, and they deserved great 
credit for that movemert; but that 
spirit had spread throughout thecountry, 
and if the Association said that if they 
died out rifle shooting would die out, he 
contended that that was utterly and en- 
tirely a mistake. He could not help 
thinking that the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation had not been fair in their argu- 
ments in this matter. They had used 
the name of the illustrious Duke ina 
way which made him extremely angry. 
They ought rather to have expressed 
their gratitude to him for being allowed 
to use Wimbledon for 28 years. He should 
like to have a plébiscite taken of the 
Volunteers with regard to Richmond 
Park. He believed the Volunteers 
valued the shooting at Wimbledon very 
little, except, perhaps, a very small 
minority, who merely looked to the 
“‘pot-hunting.” He trusted the Asso- 
ciation would look about for some per- 
manent place where they would be able 
really to assist the Volunteers in their 
shooting, and where they could continue 
to be of value to the nation in the future 
as they had been in the past. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER ann SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satts- 


Bury): I am unable at the present 


moment to give any answer to my noble 
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Friend on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government, for this question is still 
under careful inquiry. But I rise to 
enter my protest upon one or two 
matters. I cannot help thinking that 
the tone of my noble Friends who 
represent the National Rifle Association 
is somewhat unfair to the public. They 
appear to think that the position in 
which they are placed is the result, if 
not of actual hostility, at any rate of 
want of appreciation of the services they 
have rendered. I am sure that there is 
no such want of appreciation of their 
services. I admit that they have ren- 
dered great services, and all of us take 
an interest in their welfare. Whether 
they can be admitted to Richmond Park 
or not, the fact that they have been 
driven from Wimbledon, and so far re- 
moved from the Metropolis, is not the 
result of any want of appreciation or of 
hostility, but of the necessary action of 
causes constantly going on. The country 
is becoming more crowded. Above all 
things, the Metropolis is becoming more 
crowded, and side by side with this is 
the counter movement that the range of 
these weapons of precision is increasing 
every 10 or 20 years. This is not the 
result of any feeling against the Volun- 
teers, but of the action of natural causes. 
Grounds which some years ago were 
moa suitable for use as rifle ranges. 

ave, by reason of the increase of popu- 
lation and of the increase of the range 
of weapons, necessarily become unsafe 
for such purposes. Whatever decision 
is arrived at in this particular matter, 
it is inevitable that rifle ranges must be 
driven further away from the centres of 
population. It is impossible to resist this 
tendency. Only last night we were dis- 
— a somewhat similar point with 
regard to a range near Portsmouth upon 
which shooting has gone on for 50 years 
without objection, as long as the, Solent 
was not so crowded with navigation, 
the fisheries were not so frequented, and 
the range of the rifle not so extensive. 
But now complaints have arisen with 
regard to that range, and there has been 
an accident. This is an illustration of 
the process that is going on. I hope 
that the speech of the illustrious Duke 
will be a valuable warning to the Volun- 
teers throughout the country in regard 
to this matter, so that they may make 
their arrangements accordingly. The 
only other point on which 1 desire to 
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this case. I wish it to be distinctly 


understood that the responsibility of 
arriving at and pronouncing a decision 
on this matter as to Richmond Park 
rests with us. Her Majesty’s name has, 
I think most improperly, been intro- 
duced. Her Majesty, asis her wont, has 
expressed her willingness to sacrifice any 
personal rights of her own for the benefit 
of the Volunteers. As far as her own 
rights are concerned, she has expressed 
her willingness to forego them ; but, of 
course, Her Majesty’s decision must be 
made subject to the advice of her re- 
sponsible Advisers, who must have re- 
gard to the general interest of the pub- 
lic. In the same way, with regard to 
the illustrious Duke—he had not to 
decide whether the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation could use a portion of Kichmond 
Park—he has given us his opinion, 
which, owing to his military and local 
knowledge, we consider of the greatest 
value; but the decision does not rest with 
him. The responsibility rests with us 
and us alone, and it is against us that any 
blame must be directed. The determina- 
tion of this matter turns on very solid 
considerations. Sentiment is altogether 
out of the question. I do not think that 
we ought to decide in favour of the 
Rifle Association in order thatthe Volun- 
teers may enjoy the advantages of 
singing and the preaching of the Bishop 
of Peterborough, or in order that they 
may secure that day’s outing which the 
noble Lord says is their right. On the 
other hand, I am not much moved by 
the destruction of 70 trees. If it is 
necessary that 70 trees should be sacri- 
ficed for a public object the trees must 
go. But what I am moved by is the 
consideration whether Her Majesty’s 
subjects would bo safe if this arrange- 
ment were adopted. Will they be safe 
in going from one place to another 
where they have a right to go? Will 
they be safe upon adjoining private 
roperty, and in all other parts of the 

ark to which they have a right to 
penetrate ? Whatever the inconvenience 
may be to the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, Her Majesty’s subjects cannot be 
exposed to real and substantial danger. 
My noble Friend spoke with enthusiasm 
of the heroism of a certain laundryman 
who pursued his avocation at Wimble- 
don in the line of fire, and in spite of 
the constant rain of bullets. eis a 
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worthy son of the race from which he 
springs, but the noble Lord cannot ex- 
pect all Her Majesty’s subjects to have 
the heroism of that man. My own be- 
lief is that the majority of them pre- 
fer that the part of Richmond Park to 
which they have admission should be 
free from the inconvenience of rifle bul- 
lets whistling over their heads. The 
noble Lord, with great love of his art, 
said that the public might with absolute 
safety place themselves in front of a 
rifle held by any person under the guid- 
ance of the National Rifle Association ; 
but something must be allowed for the 
nerves of Her Majesty’s subjects ; and if 
rifles are pointed in their direction and 
they are in the range of those rifles they 
will not have that absolute certainty 
which the noble Lord enjoys. However, 
I am not attempting to give an answer 
to my noble Friend. I am not now 
authorized to speak on the subject. We 
will give it the best attention in our 


power, and we shall be guided by no! 


sentimental considerations. We shall 
recognize fully the high services rendered 
in the past by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, and we shall do our utmost to 
extend to it all facilities that are con- 
sistent with the right and safety of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he fully 
agreed with the remarks that had fallen 
from the noble Marquess—even as to 
the detail of 70 trees. It was only right 
to point out that the objection which 
came from some of his friends as to the 
use of Richmond Park for the purpose 
of the National Rifle Association meeting 
was not because of any feeling against 
the Association or the Volunteers, but 
because they thought the use of the Park 
for such a purpose would be fraught with 
danger to the public. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—COURSE 
OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE asked whether 
the noble Marquess could give the 
House any information as to the course 
of Public Business ? 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satissury) 
said, it was always dangerous to pro- 
phesy, but he understood there was a 

robability of the Local Government 

ill passing through the House of Com- 
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mons that night. In that event the Go- 
vernment would rely upon the devotion 
of some of their followers remaining, in 
order that the Bill might be read a first 
time in their Lordships’ House that 
night. His impression was that there 
was a gonerul agreement in their Lord- 
ships’ House as to the principle of the 
Bill, though all their Lordships did not 
agree with some of the details. It was, 
therefore, desirable that the measure 
should be considered in a full House, 
and he proposed to take the second 
reading on Tuesday. The Committee 
stage, however, would not be taken 
until the following Monday. 


DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES AT THE 
ALEXANDRA PALACE.—QUESTION, 
Tue Eart or MILLTOWN asked 

Her Majesty’s Government, Whether 
the attention of the Home Office has 
been directed to an announcement in 
the papers that a Professor Baldwin 
will, at the Alexandra Palace, on Satur- 
day next, jump out of a balloom 1,000 
feet above the ground; whether it is 
believed that the announcement is 
genuine ; and, if so, whether measures 
will be taken to prevent so dangerous 
and demoralizing an exhibition ? 

Toe PAYMASTER GENERAL 
| (Earl Browntow) said, the atten- 
| tion-of the Home Secretary had been 
called to the subject, and he had re- 

uested the police to make inquiries. 

he police had been asked, if it were 
true, to warn the persons responsible of 
the serious consequences which might 
ensue if the feat were attended with 
fatal result. There was no legislation 
to prevent an adult indulging in foolish 
or dangerous feats. There had been 
cases where foolish feats kad been pre- 
vented, such as the case of Blondin, 

who was going to wheel a child in a 

perambulator —in a barrow he meant 

—along a rope a great height above the 

ground. 

House adjourned during pleasure. 


House resumed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be 

printed ; and to be read 2* on Tuesday next.— 

(The Lord Balfour.) (No. 238.) 


House adjourned at One o’clock a.m., to 
Monday next, a quarter before 
ven o'clock. 
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Dean and Chapter 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 27th July, 1888. 





MINUTES. ]—Szxecr Commirrers — Report — 
Navy Estimates [Third Report] [No. 304]; 
Emigration and Immigration (Foreigners) 
[Inquiry not completed] [No. 305]. 

Padding ILLS — ioe ar 5 wel wey 5; 
Doddingtree and Bewdley Bridges * [352]; 
Municipal Corporations (Local Bills) (Lre- 
land) * [351]; Expiring Laws Continuance * 
[353]; Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Money)* [354]; Public Works Loans * 
355 


Report of Standing Committee on Trade, Shipping, 
and Manufactures—Sea Fisheries Regulation 
[No. 303]. 

Further Considered as amended — Re-comm. — 
Committee—Report—Considered as amended— 
Third Reading—Local Government (England 
and Wales) [338], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Liquor Traffic Local Option (Eng- 
land) [119]. 


QUESTIONS. 


POOR LAW APPOINTMENTS (WALES) 
—PUBLIC VACOINATORS, 


Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Gla- 
morgan, 8.) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether he 
is aware that there is no vaccination 
station in Wales at which a public 
vaccinator is authorized to give the 
certificate of proficiency in vaccination 
required by the Local Government 
Board of every medical man before he 
ean hold a Poor Law appointment, and 
that, in consequence, medical men ob- 
taining Poor Law appointments in 
Wales have to make journeys, at much 
expense and inconvenience, to Bristol, 
Liverpool, or London, to obtain their 
certificates; and, whether he will take 
steps for appointing a public vaccinator 
in two or three of the larger Welsh 
towns ? 

Tuz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircuie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
hon. Member is under a misapprehen- 
sion in supposing that a certificate of 
proficiency in vaccination is required by 
the Local Government Board of every 
medical man before he can hold a Poor 
Law appointment. The certificate is 
required, not fora Poor Law appoint- 
ment, but for the office of public vacci- 
nator. It is the case that there is no 
public vaccination station in Wales at 
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which this certificate can be obtained ; 
but the Board are not aware that any 
serious inconvenience has been occa- 
sioned thereby. The College of Physi- 
cians, the College of Surgeons, and the 
Apothecaries Society now require the 
certificate from every candidate for their 
diploma or licence, and hence most 
medical men now obtain these certifi- 
cates before entering on practice. It is 
not usual to appoint examiners to grant 
these certificates in towns in which 
there is no School of Medicine. But if 
a Medical School should be established 
for Wales, I shall be prepared to con- 
sider the question of appointing an exa- 
miner who would be authorized to give 
these certiticates. 


DEAN AND CHAPTER OF WESTMIN- 
STER—THE STATUE OF THE LATE 
EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHOR (Leicester) 
asked the right hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford, as an Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioner, Whether it is cor- 
rectly stated in The Datly News of July 
19, that the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster, after having offered to place a 
statue of the late Earl of Shaftesbury 
in Westminster Abbey, have required 
the payment first of £400 and then of 
£250 before —— its erection, and 
that, as the Memorial Committee have 
no funds available for the purpose, the 
statue remains in the studio of the 
sculptor; and, whether the claim is 
made at the instance or with the con- 
currence of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, as receivers of the Abbey re- 
venues; and, if so, whether, in con- 
sideration of the valuable services ren- 
dered to the nation by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, the claim will be waived ? 

Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY (Oxford 
University): I know nothing, as an 
Ecclesiastical Commissioner, of thestate- 
ment in Zhe Daily News. Nosuch claim 
has been made at the instance, or with 
the concurrence, of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. The Question relates 
to a matter with which the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have nothing whatever 
to do, beyond seeing, under the provi- 
sions of the Westminster Abbey Act 
just passed, that any fees received by 
the Gnapter for the erection of monu- 
ments have been carried to the Fabric 
Fund. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
COST OF THE MODEL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If last year the ex- 
penditure of public money in the model 
schools was at the rate of £3 12s. per 
pupil in average attendance; if the 
number of new teachers appointed in 
the national schools was 552; and if 
only 33 of those had been pupil teachers 
in the model schools; if, in 1886, the 
passes in convent and monastery schools 
were higher than in model schools ; and 
if this was notably so in the highest 
class ; if the model schools are examined 
by the Head and District Inspectors ; 
and, if the promotion of these Inspectors 
depends in any way on the success of 
these examinations ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Commissioners of National Education 
inform me that last year the expendi- 
ture of public money in the model 
schools was at the rate of £3 12s. per 
pupil, which, however, included the cost 
of maintenance of the pupil teachers 
boarded at the establishments, matrons, 
servants, and other incidental expenses. 
The numbers are as stated in the second 
paragraph ; but the 33 pupil teachers 
are exclusive of seven others who be- 
came teachers from Training Colleges, 
having, before they entered the Train- 
ing College, been pupil teachers. The 
passes in 1886 show a very slight 
superiority in the infants and sixth 
classes of the convent and monastery 
schools over those of the model schools ; 
while, as regards the first, second, third, 
fourth, and fifth classes the position is 
reversed. The aggregate percentage of 
passes is nearly equal in the two classes 
of schools, being in the former 90-1, 
and in the model schools 90 per cent. 
The reply to paragraph four is in the 
affirmative. To, paragraph five in the 
negative. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
BUILDING GRANT FOR SCIENCE 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham) asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
Treasury would be willing to sanction 
the removal of the restriction on build- 
ing grants for Science Schools, which 
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makes it one of the conditions of grants 
in aid to such schools that they be 
built in connection with a School of 
Art, aided by a Departmental building 
grant ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, that 
he must at present answer the Question 
in the negative. Great expenditure was 
being pressed upon the Government 
in connection with Technical Schools, 
grants for Colleges, and for the develop- 
ment of scientific and technical educa- 
tion. The Government was in sympathy 
with the movement; but it was neces- 
sary to look at the question as a whole, 
and to bring all these schemes together, 
and then to see in what order, and to 
what extent, these claims could be met. 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman do everything 
he possibly can to urge on legislation in 
this matter ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked, whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could give any answer about the 
grants, seeing that they were near the 
end of the Session ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the method 
of carrying out the undertaking pre- 
viously given proved to be extremely 
difficult. The matter was not in his 
hands, but in those of the Education 
Department, which had been looking 
into the various projects, and endea- 
vouring to form a scheme. He assured 
the right hon. Gentleman that with all 
his desire to promote education he would 
find it difficult to formulate a scheme. 
The Government would do their best to 
facilitate legislation on technical educa- 
tion; but the right hon. Gentleman 
would see that it was impossible for the 
Government to undertake this Session 
more than they had already done. 


INLAND FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)—ROD 
FISHING FOR TROUT. 

Mr. A. L. BROWN (Hawick, &c.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether it is 
the case that the tenant of Abbotsford 
has intimated his resolution to stop all 
angling by the public for trout in the 
half mile or so of Tweed which touches 
that estate; whether it is the case that 
a gamekeeper on the Neidpath Estate 
of the Earl of Wemyss has announced 
that within a month the public will be 
excluded from the water between Manor- 
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foot and Peebles; whether these two 
stretches of water have hitherto always 
been open to the public for trout fishing 
purposes ; and, whether, on account of 
the action of many proprietors in ex- 
cluding the public from fishings to which 
they have had access from time imme- 
morial, he will bring in a Bill to give 
the public free rod fishing for trout on 
all rivers, streams, and natural lochs in 
Scotland ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): I am not aware of 
the facts stated in the first three Ques- 
tions. But, assuming them to be cor- 
rect, the question of the right of trout 
fishing in these waters is one which can 
only be settled in a Court of Law, and 
must depend upon title. I do not intend 
to bring in a Bill for the purpose sug- 
gested by the hon. Member. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the Lord Advocate, why the Go- 
vernment had not introduced their Sal- 
mon Fishing Bill, which had been 
repeatedly promised ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I do 
not think that arises out of the present 
Question. 

Mx. A. L. BROWN said, that seeing 
that the Lord Advorate had so often 
promised to bring in a Fishing Bill, 
would he consent to priat it, in order 
that they might see how the Govern- 
ment proposed to deal with the serious 
grievance which had arisen under the 
present unjust laws ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I will 
consider that point. 
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CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND) — DIS- 
CHARGE OF AN INSANE PRISONER 
FROM LIMERICK GAOL. 


Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the report is true 
that a man named Kennedy, from Clare, 
who was sentenced under the Crimes 
Act to a month’s imprisonment in 
Limerick Gaol for taking part in a 
National League meeting on the Shan- 
non, has become insane, and is dis- 
charged by the order of the authorities 
to obtain the care of his friends at 
home ? 

Mr. OOX (Clare, E.) also asked, 
Whether it is a fact that a prisoner 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
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(Ireland) Act named Kennedy, from 
County Clare, has been discharged in- 
sane from Limerick Prison before the 
completion of his sentence; and, if so, 
whether an inquiry as to his treatment 
while in prison will be instituted ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
General Prisons Board report that a 
man named Kennedy, from Clare, had 
been committed to Limerick Prison 
under a sentence of 21 days’ imprison- 
ment. Some 10 days afterwards he 
exhibited signs of insanity, and was 
removed to the district lunatic asylum. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman had any 
objection to place in the hands of the 
House materials to enable the House to 
judge how the man became insane in 

rison ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; I have 
no grounds. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he did not ask 
what grounds the right hon. Gentleman 
had; but he asked whether he would 
afford the House material to enable 
them to judge how this man became 
insane ? 

Mr. JORDAN: Has this man been 
sent home to the care of his friends ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that he has not; but that he has been 
sent to an asylum. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): Is 
he under the care of Dr. Barr, or any of 
his confederates ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


EJECTMENT AND CIVIL BILL DECREES 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he can state 
the number of ejectment decrees for 
non-payment of rent, and also the 
enn of Civil Bill decrees for the 
recovery of rent which have been 

anted at the recent sitting of the 

ounty Court in each of the following 
towns in the County of Down—namely, 
Downpatrick, Newtownards, Banbridge, 
and Newry; and, how many of these 
decrees include the old rents of holdings 
in respect of which the fair rents have 
not yet been fixed ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in 
reply, said, he had asked for a Report 
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on the matter, but had not yet received 
it. He was not yet aware how far the 
information required would be available. 


COAL MINES, &c. REGULATION AOT, 
1887, SEC. 54—THE CUMBERLAND 
COLLIERIES. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is his intention to give notice 
that the Special Rules for the Cumber- 
land Oollieries be revised as per 54th 
section of ‘‘ the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 1887?” 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir ; it is my intention to propose Special 
Rules for the Cumberland District under 
the 54th section of the Mines Act of 
last Session. 


WAR OFFICE—HOURS OF LABOUR IN 
GOVERNMENT WORKSHOPS. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If it is the case that 
eight hours is the recogrized working 
dey in the Government worksnops 
except at Enfield ? 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannope) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle), 
in reply, said, the regular working hours 
of an ordinary day in the Government 
establishments were 94. 


NAVY—HOURS OF LABOUR IN NAVAL 
WORKSHOPS. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If eight hours is the 
recognized working day at the naval 
workshops, Dockyards, &c. ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Gzorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing), in 
reply, said, the average working day 
throughout the year of the men 
employed in the Dockyards was 8} 
hours. The working day of the men 
employed under the Works Department 
averaged 94 hours throughout the year. 


POST OFFICE—HOURS OF LABOUR AT 
THE POST OFFICE. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.), asked the Postmaster 
General, If eight hours is the recognized 
working day in the Post Office ? 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University), in 
reply, said, in the Post Office the hours 
of attendance ranged from six to 10 a 
day, according to the nature of the 
employment. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
asked, if it was not the case that those 
who worked only six hours a day were 
the superior clerks ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, he had given all 
the information he had got; but, no 
doubt, it was the upper clerks’ service 
where the work was only six hours. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.), 
asked the right hon. Gentleman, whether 
any new Regulations had been intro- 
duced to shorten the excessive hours of 
the London postmen ? 

Mr. RAIKES: I cannot say that any 
Regulation has been issued with regard 
to the hours of London postmen ; but 
constant endeavours are made, as far as 
— to keep down the hours toa 

air working day—that is to say, to as 
near eight hours as possible. 


POST OFFICE, DUBLIN— APPOINTMENT 
OF ACTING SURVEYOR'S CLERK. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether an 
officer of the Secretary’s Office, General 
Post Office, Dublin, namec Thompson, 
has recently been selected for employ- 
ment as acting surveyor’s clerk in Ire- 
land; what is the length of his service 
in the Post Office; how many officers of 
the same rank as Thompson are there in 
the General Post Office, Dublin, the 
length of whose service exceeds his; 
whether the position of surveyor’s clerk 
requires an extensive knowledge of 

stal and telegraph duties ; how many 
Seemthen of the Post Office has Thompson 
served in; and, on what principle of se- 
lection has such an inexperienced officer 
as Thompson been chosen before officers 
whose service in the Post Office so much 
exceeds his? 

Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxss) (Cambridge University): Sir, 
in reply to the hon. Member’s six in- 
quiries, my answers are as follows :—1, 
yes; 2, five years and 10 months in the 
Public Service, eight months in the 
Post Office; 3, seven; 4, yes; 5, one; 
6, because of all the eligible candidates 
Thompson was the most suitable for the 


purpose. 
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Mr. TUITE asked how long had this 
officer been in the branch office? 

Mr. RAIKES: I am informed that 
he had been five years and 10 months 
in the Public Service and eight months 
jn the Post Office. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL WORKS—RE- 
PORT OF THE INSPECTOR OF THE 
BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. RADOLIFFE COOKE (New- 
ington, W.) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether an Inspector 
of the Board of Trade has yet inspected 
the Channel Tunnel Works; and, if so, 
what is his Report as to their present 
state ? 

Taz PRESIDEN? (Sir Mrcnarn 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): Yes; the 
works have been inspected, and have 
been found to be practically in the same 
condition as they were 18 months ago. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): Will the right 
hon. Gentleman lay the Report on the 
Table ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Yes, Sir. 


AMERICAN VISITORS TO IRELAND—- 
POLICE SUPERVISION. 


Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr, Sexton) (Belfast, W.) (for Sir 
Tuomas Esmonve) (Dublin Oo., 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If itis a fact that visi- 
tors to Ireland from America are kept 
underspecial police supervision, and that 
the American Consul in Dublin has 
written to the Police Authorities com- 
plaining of their action in a certain 
case, and asking for an explanation ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Visitors 
to Ireland, as such, are not kept under 
police supervision. Dangerous or sus- 

ected characters are. The American 

onsul has neither complained nor asked 
for an explanation of the action of the 
police. He wrote to vouch for the cha- 
racter of an American gentleman staying 
in Dublin. 

Mr. SEXTON: As a matter of fact, 
was there no ground for the statement 
of the annoyance by detectives to which 
this gentleman was subjected ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware that he was subjected to any an- 
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Mr. SEXTON: Yes, he was. His 

luggage was searched. 
rn. A. J. BALFOUR: I was not 
aware of that. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention had been called to the case of 
some American gentlemen in Cork who 
had been similarly dogged by detectives? 

No reply. | 

Dr. TANNER: I will give Notice 
of this Question. 


WAR OFFICE—EXPERIMENTS WITH 
MELINITE AT PORTSMOUTH. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether, in view of the recent 
melinite experiments at Portsmouth, 
and seeing that a European Power of 
the first class has developed the use of 
that explosive during the last three 
years, and is now completely supplied 
with it in all branches of the Army and 
the Fleet, he can state whether the Go- 
vernment now regard the use of melinite 
as a necessary provision for the exigen- 
cies of modern war; and, if so, when it 
will be issued to Her Majesty’s Forces ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The recent trials referred to were made 
with a higher explosive akin to melinite, 
but of which I am not prepared to 
divulge the composition. The results, 
though not yet complete, were of a 
satisfactory nature; and I have little 
doubt that, with the projectiles which 
are now under manufacture, we shall be 
able to make use of a high explosive. 


MARKET RIGHTS AND TOLLS (SCOT- 
LAND)—THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 
Mr. MENZIES (Perthshire, E.) asked 

the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he is in a position to 
state the names of the places in Scotland 
where the Royal Commission on Market 
Rights and Tolls intend to hold in- 
quiries ; whether he can give any infor- 
mation as to the time when those 
inquiries are likely to be held; and, 
whether the Commissioners will go them- 
selves, or send Assistant Commissioners, 
to such places ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Commissioners have decided to hold 
public inquiries into the management 
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of certain markets in Scotland, where 
abuses are alleged to exist or complaints 
are made, with reference to the levying 
of tolls or dues. The date of the con- 
templated visit of the Oommissioners 
has not been fixed. It is not the pro- 
posal that the whole of the Commis- 
sioners but a quorum should visit Scot- 
land. 


WAR OFFICE—THE NAVAL AND MILI- 
TARY SERVICES—MACHINE GUNS. 


Mr. ROE (Derby) asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether, in view of 
the fact that since the last competitive 
trial seven years ago new machine guns 
have been invented and many improve- 
ments made in the older weapons of 
that class, he will institute a searching 
competition trial, in order that the best 
instrument may be discovered and issued 
to the Naval and Military Services ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
It is not desirable to tie the Government 
down to the exclusive use of any one 
machine gun. For different purposes 
different machine guns may offer most 
advantages; and the War Department 
will take good care to keep itself in- 
formed as to the progress of invention, 
so that it may be in a position to secure 
the weapon best adapted for use under 
all the varying conditions of our Ser- 
vice. 


ARMS (IRELAND) ACT—TRANSFER OF 
A GUN LICENCE. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is true 
that Maurice Murphy, of Toames, near 
Macroom, who died a few weeks since, 
was the holder of a gun licence; whether 
his son, Maurice Murphy, handed the 
said licence to the authorities for the 
purpose of getting the transfer to his 
own name; whether a transfer was re- 
commended by the local magistrates ; 
and, why Mr. Caddell, the lately ap- 
pointed Resident Magistrate, thought fit 
to refuse such a transfer ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Barrour) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that it is the case that the man 
named applied for a transfer of the gun 
licence possessed by his father, who had 
recently died. The transfer was recom- 
mended by a local magistrate. The 
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licensing officer, however, found upon 
investigation that it was not desirable a 
licence should be issued to the man, and 
he accordingly declined to accede to the 
application. 

zn. TANNER asked, whether it was 
not a fact that the transfer of the licence 
had been recommended by a local 
magistrate who knew Murphy nearly all 
his life; while it was refused by Mr. 
Caddell, the lately appointed Resident 
Magistrate, who had only been a short 
time in the district ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
already stated that the transfer was re- 
commended by a local magistrate; but 
he was not aware whether that magis- 
trate knew Murphy all his life or not. 
The licensing officer refused the trans- 
fer. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—PORTERAGE., 

Baron pE ROTHSCHILD (Bucks, 
Aylexbury ) asked the Postmaster General, 
Why stringent orders have recently been 
given to enforce the Rule as to the pre- 
payment of porterage on telegrams in- 
stead of, as heretofore, allowing the 
Rule to be relaxed at the discretion of 
the officials ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): No 
fresh instructions have been issued in 
regard to the prepayment of porterage. 
The Regulations require that porterage 
shall be paid by the sender when prac- 
ticable ; it being considered unfair to the 
addressee that such charges should be 
borne by him. It not unfrequently 
happens that telegrams upon which the 
senders have not paid porterage are sent 
to persons who have little or no interest 
in the contents, and who naturally de- 
mur to paying for their delivery. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—MR. CECIL 
ROCHE, R.M. 

Ma. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
Mr. Cecil Roche was in charge of the 
police on the occasion last week when he 
ordered Patrick Cleary and others to be 
brought before him whilst sitting on a 
stone wall, and performed judicial fune- 
tions in respect of an offence alleged to 
have been committed by them ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
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informed that the Resident Magistrate 
named was not in charge of the police 
on the occasion in question. 

Tut LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I wish to 
ask the right hon. Guntleman, is he 
aware that it is reported in the Press 
that Mr. Cecil Roche, when acting judi- 
cially at these evictions, has been in the 
habit of sitting on a wall wearing a 
billycock bat on one side of his head 
and down over his nose; and whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will instruct 
this functionary to have some regard for 
those decent forms which should accom- 
pany the administration of the law ? 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : May 
I ask, if Mr. Cecil Roche was not in 
charge of the police, what brought him 
there, or by whose authority he was sent 
there ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
sent there by the Divisional Magistrate. 


PRIVILEGE—ARREST OF MR. O’KELLY, 
M.P, 

Mrz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Who is responsible 
for the placing this week of a number of 
detectives within the precincts of the 
Houses of Parliament; and, whether it 
is correct, as announced in The Times of 
July 26, that the authorities of Scotland 
Yard have decided it is most expedient 
the arrest should be made ‘after 
dark ?” 

THe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am in- 
formed by the Commissioner of Police 
that no extra detectives have been placed 
within the precincts of the Houses of 
Parliament during this week. No such 
decision has been arrived at as suggested 
in the second paragraph of the Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS asked, was the 
House to understand that no extra de- 
tectives had been employed, or that they 
had been withdrawn ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that there 
had been detectives for a considerable 
period employed in the neighbourhood 
of the House of Commons. That had 
been part of the regular arrangement. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, as it 
appears from the law expounded to us 
by the Solicitor General for Ireland that 
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no Irish Member of Parliament can be 
summoned to answer a complaint, even 
though he be in attendance here in dis- 
charging his Parliamentary duties, but 
that he must be arrested in the night 
and hurried over to Ireland next day in 
order to answer complaints under the 
Coercion Act—I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he will facili- 
tate the passing of a Bill which will 
relieve Irish Members of Parliament 
from the kind of special penalty which 
seems to attach to their attendance for 
their Parliamentary duties ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not aware 
of any such facilities being in existence 
in England. Any facilities that at pre- 
sent exist are, as the hon. Gentleman 
well knows, confined to warrants. A 
warrant issued out of the jurisdiction 
of any magistrate may be executed in 
England and Ireland; but there is no 
suc “ey | power in the case of sum- 
mons, and see great difficulty in 
attempting to change the present prac- 
tice. No summons issued in England 
can be served in Ireland, and vice versd. 

Mr. SEXTON : Would the right hon. 
Gentleman have any objection to con- 
sider such an amendment of the law as 
would enable a summons to be served 
upon an Irish Member engaged in his 
duty here ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: It is not appli- 
cable to Irish Members alone, but is 
equally applicable to English Members. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &.): I 
would ask if the Home Secretary would 
kindly say whether there is any diffi- 
culty in law, or any objection to a sum- 
mons being issued in Ireland and sent 
over in the ordinary way, either handed 
or sent in a letter, instead of handing 
over the person to the custody of the 
police—is there any objection in law to 
that course ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, the jurisdic- 
tion of a magistrate was confined to his 
own country. He believed the summons 
of a magistrate might be served in an 
adjoining county; but Parliament had 
never thought it expedient to extend 
the jurisdiction of magistrates to the 
country at large. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northamptor) 
asked, whether an easy precedent did 
not exist in the statute under which 
permission was frequently given to serve 
writs of summons out of the jurisdiction ; 
and whether the English practice was 
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not to avoid the issue of warrants ex- 
cept in serious cases, or where persons 
were suspected as likely to abscond ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, there was a 
wide distinction between the powers of 
the Superior Courts and those exercised 
by local magistrates. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked, what change of circum- 
stances, if any, had taken place in the 
present week which rendered it neces- 
sary and desirable to continue in the 
precincts of the House the presence of 
detectives; and whether their presence 
was considered necessary for the protec- 
tion of Members of Parliament ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No change that 
I am aware of has taken place, and the 
same precautions that have been ob- 
served continue. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man state, as a fact, that on Wednes- 
day last there were no more plain clothes 
men about the precincts of the House 
than there had been previously ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS; That is what I 
stated distinctly. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman really deny that there 
were a number of men here on Wednes- 
day that were not here on Monday and 
are not here to-day ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
distinctly that the same force of detec- 
tives is employed that has always been 
employed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
were the detectives who followed the 
hon. Member for North Roscommon 
(Mr. O’Kelly) detectives who have been 
in the habit of being employed about 
the House, or others who were brought 
in? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he would re- 
quire Notice of the Question. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and —) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lor 

Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, before 
the arrest of the hon. Member for 


. North Roscommon, any intimation was 


given to him that his presence would 
be required in Ireland to answer the 
charge upon which the hon. Member 
has been arrested; and, if he can state 
why the uniform practice in Crown 
prosecutions in England of communi- 
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cating with persons against whom it is 
intended to institute Crown prosecutions 
before the issue of a warrant was not 
followed with regard to the hon. Mem- 
ber? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr, A, 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): No such 
intimation as that suggested in the first 
paragraph was given; and I am ad- 
vised that no such practice as that sug- 
gested in the second paragraph exists. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it had not been the universal 

ractice to make such communications 
in the case of Members of the House ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: As far as I am 
aware it has not been universally the 
practice. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
It is quite clear, of course, that sum- 
monses issued in Ireland would not be 
of legal stringency in England; but 
where the person is resident in Ireland, 
and only comes here to attend to his 
Parliamentary duties, would there be 
any objection to issue a summons in 
Ireland, as though he were supposed to 
be at that time in Ireland, and to make 
him acquainted with the fact that such 
a summons had been issued in Ireland? 
That would give him an opportunity of 
making arrangements to have the sum- 
mons served upon him. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): In the 
case of any future summons being issued 
against an Irish Member, will the Go- 
vernment proceed by way of notification, 
or will they smuggle him off in the 
dark, as in this case ? 

Mrz. A.J. BALFOUR: I donot think 
there is any precedent for the course 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but, of course, that is a matter to be 
decided by legal gentlemen. If it is 
assumed that when a notification is 
made to an Irish Member that a sum- 
mons has been issued against him he 
will obey it, I am sorry to say that the 
experience I have had in the matter of 
some Members has been directly to the 
contrary. 
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THE LATE MR. MANDEVILLE—PRO- 
CEEDINGS BEFORE THE CORONER— 
THE GOVERNOR OF TULLAMORE 
GAOL. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
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Lieutenant of Ireland, If he could state 
on what grounds the Governor of Tulla- 
more Gaol refused on Wednesday to say 
whether he had any order to take the 
clothes from the late Mr. Mandeville, or 
give any evidence on the subject of his 
authority, so that important evidence 
was withheld from the jury; and, will 
the Government direct the Governor to 
givetheevidence? The hon. Gentleman 
also asked, whether there was any ob- 
jection to lay on the Table the instruc- 
tions given to Dr. Barr; whether the 
Government would cause an inquiry to 
be made in regard to his conduct; and, 
also, whether the Government would 
suspend Dr. Barr’s visits to the pri- 
sons ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Certainly 
not. I haveseen no authentic report of 
the proceedings in Court, and I cannot 
conceive for what purpose such evidence 
would be important. I huve before 
stated that, in my opinion, the use of 
necessary force is justified by the Prison 
Rules. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, whether he did 
not consider the authority under which 
the Governor of the prison was acting 
was inadequate ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he agreed with the answer 
that had been given by his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman give an assur- 
ance that Dr. Barr shall not again visit 
Mr. Dillon in prison, having regard to 
the fatal consequences that followed bis 
visits to Mr. Mandeville ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is my 
desire and my duty to see that Mr. Dillon 
has the best medical advice possible. 

Mr. MAO NEILL (Donegal, S.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman give an as- 
surance that on the next occasion when 
Dr. Barr visits Mr. John Dillon he will 
not refuse to give Mr. Dillon his name 
and address? 

Mr. HUNTER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not answered my Question. 
I wish to know will he give the House 
an assurance that Dr. Barr shall not 


visit John Dillon in prison ? 
Mr. A. J, BALFOUR: I have an- 
swered it, 
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EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE EVIC- 
TIONS ON THE VANDELEUR ESTATE, 
00. CLARE—LAND LAW (IRELAND) 
AOT, 1387. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, with 
reference to the eviction of Michael 
Cleary, of Carrowdoty, on the Vandeleur 
Estate, Whether he is aware that, under 
the 7th section of 11 & 12 Viet., a 
Sheriff or his officer is guilty of misde- 
meanour if, with intent to dispossess 
any person dwelling in a house, he “ pull 
down, demolish, or unroof, in whole or 
in part” (except so far as is absolutely 
necessary to effect an entrance thereto) 
any such house, or building used as a 
dwelling house, whilst such person or 
any member of his family shall be 
actually within the same; whether this 
section has been incorporated in the 7th 
section of ‘‘The Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1887;”’ if it applies equally to all 
dwe!ling houses, whether the propert 
of the landlord or of the tenant; and, 
whether the Government will take steps 
to prosecute certain Sheriffs and their 
officers who have violated this section 
by pulling down and demolishing larger 
portions of such dwelling houses than 
the necessities of the case required ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Meppen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): My answer to the first three 
paragraphs is in the affirmative. From 
the information before me it would 
appear that there was no demolition of 
houses while the inmates remained in 
them, except—in the words of the statute 
—so far as was necessary to enable the 
Sheriff or his officer to effect an en- 
trance thereto. Any subsequent demo- 
lition would not be in contravention of 
the statute. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—THE COUNTY COUN- 
CIL—CLAIMS TO VOTE, 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether, if 
an occupier claim to be placed on the 
list of Parliamentary voters, and his 
claim be admitted, he will be entitled to 
vote for the County Council, although 
he has not also claimed to be placed 
on the list of voters for the County 
Council ? 
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Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrouste) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): An 
occupier can, in the same form, claim to 
be placed on the list of Parliamentary 
voters, and on the list of county 
voters. If he limits his claim to the 
Parliamentary list, he would not in re- 
spect of that claim be entitled to be 

aced on the list of county voters; and 
if not on that list would not be entitled 
to vote. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—THE 
CODE OF RULES. 


Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
he will place in the Library a copy of 
the Code of Rules or Regulations of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, and also a 
copy of Zhe Royal Lrish Constabulary List 
and Directory ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Baurourn) Manchester, E.): The 
Royal Irish Constibulary Code is a De- 
partmental publication intended solely 
for the guidance of members of the 
Force. I cannot undertake to place a 
—- in the Library of the House. The 
other publication referred to is merely 
semi-official, and can be purchased by 
the public. The question of supplying it 
for use in the Library does not rest with 
me. 


POST OFFICE—RURAL POST OFFICES 
AND PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked the Post- 
master General, Whether there is any 
Rule of the Post Office prohibiting the 
use of a public-house as a rural post 
office ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University), in re- 
ply; said, as a rule, a post office was not 

ept at a public-house if any other 
suitable place for it could be found. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that there 
are many post offices kept at public- 
houses in Ireland ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, he believed there 
were post offices kept at public-houses 
in Ireland as at grocers’ shops in Scot- 
land, which were somewhat similar 
establishments, in many parts of the 
country. But those were established 
before he entered Office, and the Rules 
might not have been so strictly observed ; 
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but he intended to administer them as 
strictly as he could. 

Mr. COX: If I bring under the right 
hon. Gentleman’s notice a publican who 
has recently been appointed a rural 
postmaster in Ireland, will he have the 
post office changed ? 

Mr. RAIKES: I cannot say that; 
but I will inquire into the case? 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): 
On what ground does the right hon, 
Gentleman say that grocers’ shops in 
Scotland are similar to public-houses in 
England and Ireland ? 

Mr. RAIKES: I made the statement, 
Sir, on the authority of a recent deputa- 
tion to me, largely composed of Noncon- 
formist ministers. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.)? Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
the post office at Rathmines is kept at 
The Freeman’s Journal office ? 


[No reply. | 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 — MIDNIGHT 
MEETING AT WOODFORD—PROSE.- 
CUTIONS. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Who 
was responsible for the selection of per- 
sons for prosecution for attending the 
midnight meeting at Woodford on Octo- 
ber 16 last, and for attending the meet- 
ing near Woodford on January 31 last; 
and, whether he or the Attorney Gene- 
ral give their approval, before prosecu- 
tions are instituted, for holding meetings 
or for making speeches in Ireland ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): There 
is, I believe, no change in the practice 
which has always prevailed in Ireland, 
The Attorney General for Ireland is 
responsible for prosecutions; but natu- 
rally, whenever a question of public 
policy arises in connection with a prose- 
cution, he consults with the Executive 
Government. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (MASTER 
AND SERVANT) EILL. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
he will lay upon the Table of this 
House a copy of the correspondence 
and other communications with refer- 
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ence to the Statute Law Revision 
(Master and Servant) Bill? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricwarp WessteER) (Isle of Wight): In 
reply to the hon. Member, it would not, 
in my opinion, be desirable to lay upon 
the Table the correspondence and com- 
munications respecting the Statute Law 
Revision (Master and Servant) Bill; 
but if he will communicate with me I 
shall have no objection to showing them 
to him. 

Mr. HOWELL gave Notice that he 
would take the earliest opportunity of 
moving an humble Address for the pro- 
duction of these documents. 


POLICE FORCE ENFRANCHISEMENT 
ACT, 1887. 

Mr. EVANS (Southampton) asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether his 
attention has been called to the fact 
that considerable doubt exists whether, 
under the Act of last Session conferring 
the franchise on policemen, they are en- 
titled to vote on municipal, school board, 
and other local elections ; whether he is 
aware that some Revising Barristers 
have decided for, and some against, the 
claim ; and, whether he will make a de- 
claration as to the correct interpretation 
of the law? 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
My attention has not been called to the 
matter to which the hon. Member refers, 
nor was I aware that the decisions of 
Revising Barristers had not been uni- 
form. AsI understand the matter, the 
Act of 1887 only removed the disquali- 
fication so far as Parliamentary elections 
are concerned. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS — EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT—ADDITION TO 
THE STAFF. 


Me. A. H. DYKE ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he can now 
state what additional assistance is being 
provided to the Charity Commissioners 
to enable them to carry out the further 
inspection and examination of endowed 
and other secondary schools ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Charity Commissioners are engaged in 
the inspection of the working of their 
schemes without any addition to their 
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staff, and it is not proposed to throw any 
other duties of the kind suggested upon 
them; but I understand that the Edu- 
cation Department have the whole sub- 
ject under consideration, with a view to 
redeeming the pledges given at an 
earlier period of the Session. 


THE HYDERABAD (DECCAN) COMPANY 
—CHARGES AGAINST OFFICIALS, 


Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in view of the injurious na- 
ture of the charges and allegations that 
have appeared in the Indian Press both 
against Government and against private 
individuals and officials of repute in the 
matter of the Hyderabad (Deccan) Com- 
pany’s affairs, Whether he will under- 
take that the discussion on the Report 
shall not take place before the evidence 
taken before the Select Committee has 
been printed and circulated; and, whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to take that discussion in 
the present portion of the Session or in 
the Autumn Session ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Select Committee referred to was moved 
for by one of the hon. Members for 
Northampton, and I have not seen, nor 
am I aware, that the Committee have 
yet presented their Report. Till the 
Report is before the Government, [ am 
unable to say whether it will be neces- 
sary to afford an opportunity for its dis- 
cussion ; and I cannot, therefore, give 
any pledge on the subject. 


THE REVISED EDITION OF THE 
STATUTES—PUBLICATION. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
When the earlier volumes of the New 
and Revised Edition of the Statutes, 

romised to this House early in the 

ession of 1887, will be ready for publi- 
cation; and, whether he can state to 
the House the cause of the delay that 
has arisen with respect to such publica- 
tion ? 

Toe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suir) (Strand, Westminster): On the 
13th instant I informed the hon. Mem- 
ber of the causes of the delay in the 
issue of the Revised Statutes, and I 
have nothing to add to the answer I 
then gave. 


Z 
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PUBLIC BUSINESS—THE NAVY ESTI- 
MATES. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) (for Lord 
Cuartzes BeresrorpD) (Marylebone, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he will state to the House the 
numbers and names of the Substantive 
Votes (Naval Estimates) he intends to 
take during the present Sittings; and, 
if, having regard to the probability that 
the greatest discussion will occur on 
Vote 8 (the Shi oe Vote), he will 
oe that Vote till the Autumn 

ession ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gerorcz Hamitron) 
(Middlesex, Ealing) (who replied) said : 
We are anxious to adhere to the old 
practice of taking the Navy Votes sepa- 
rately, and thus obtain the supplies 
necessary for the next three months 
rather than from a Vote on Account. A 

ood deal of evidence has been taken 
before the Select Committee on Navy 
Estimates, both upon the Admiralty 
Vote and the Dockyard Vote; and I do 
not propose to ask the House to discuss 
these Votes until such evidence is pub- 
lished, but would take the less conten- 
tious Votes, or those which do not raise 
questions of policy. The Vote is one 
which several Members wish to disouss ; 
and, therefore, I would propose to take 
it as the first of the Votes to be dis- 
cussed. 


THE WEST LONDON COMMERCIAL 
BANK—THE WEST LONDON PERMA- 
NENT BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, having regard to the faet that 
four Directors of the West London Per- 
manent Building Society were also Di- 
rectors of the West London Commercial 
Bank, and that the above Building 
Society drew £10,000 out of the bank 
a few days before the bank failed, the 
Government will institute an inquiry 
into the whole subject of this failure ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sirs) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
no information as to the statement made 
by the hon. Member in his Question; 
but, assuming the facts are correctly 
stated, it appears to me that it is for the 
shareholders of the bank and the de- 
positors in the West London Permenent 
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Building Society to take such measures 
as they may be advised to protect their 
own interests. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Srre WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
As I shall not be able to make any ob- 
servation upon the Motion which the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury is about to make, I desire 
to ask him a Question in relation to the 
course of Public Business before he 
makes it. There is, undoubtedly, a 
desire on the part of all sections of the 
House that the Local Government Bill 
shall become law as speedily as possible, 
and every effort, I am sure, will be made 
to make rapid progress with it. I sup- 

ose, however, that in the event of the 
Report stage not being closed until a 
very late hour, the right hon. Gentleman 
will not press the third reading of the 
Bill to-night at a time when it would be 
impossible to make observations upon 
the Bill in general ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster): I must 
ask the House to consider that the in- 
evitable effect of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposal not to take the third 
reading of the Local Government Bill 
to-night would be to delay the adjourn- 
ment of the Session for three or four 
days. If we do not take the third read- 
ing of the measure to-night it cannot be 
taken for three or four days, with the 
result that we shall be kept here much 
later in the month of August than the 
right hon. Gentleman himself would 
desire. I hope we may trust to the good 
and cordial feeling with which the Bill 
is regarded from all quarters to permit 
it to be read a third time to-night, with- 
out any great discussion, after the Re- 
port stage has been passed. If that 
course is followed it wil! result in great 
advantage to Public Business and to the 
convenience of hon. Members. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
sure that we are as desirous as the right 
hon. Gentleman can be not unneces- 
sarily to delay the adjournment of the 
House fer the Recess; but I do not 
think that the right hon. Gentleman 
would expect us to treat this measure as 
though it were not one of first-class im- 
portance. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I must leave 
the matter in the hands of the House; 
but I venture to express a hope that the 
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Report stage may be concluded before a 
very late hour. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON EDUCATION— 
THE REPORTS. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the Reports of the Education Com- 
mission had been sent into the Home 
Office, as it was said they had been, and 
when would they be printed and circu- 
lated ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
afraid I must ask for Notice of the 
Question. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—THE ARMY 
ESTIMATES. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked, Whether the Secretary 
of State for War was in a position to 
state which Votes he would take of the 
Army Estimates during the present Sit- 
ting. Would the Medical Vote be 
taken ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E.Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle), 
in reply, said, he did not propose to 
take the last-mentioned Vote, which 
was being reported on by a Select 
Committee. Votes 9 (Transport), 10 
(Provisions), 23 (one of the Non-Effec- 
tive Votes) would be taken; and they 
were also obliged to take Vote 13, be- 
cause no new work had been begun 
since it was put down. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) asked, whether, before the ad- 
journment of the House, an Appro- 
priation Bill would be taken ? 

Taz FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrs) (Strand, 
Westminster): No, Sir. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
—_—o—— 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS—THE 
DEBATE OF JULY 6. 


Aprrat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
asked the indulgence of the House while 
he made a brief personal explanation. 
It would be in the recollection of the 
House that a short time ago, in the 
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course of the debate on the Motion 
initiated by the hon. Member for the 
Wansbeck Division of Northumberland 
(Mr. Fenwick) as to the payment of 
Members, he made a few observations 
with regard to that subject. In the 
course of his remarks he related an 
incident which came to his knowledge 
in the course of conversation while in 
Australia ; and he now found that those 
observations had caused great offence in 
Australia. A telegram had been re- 
ceived from the Government of Victoria, 
addressed to the Agent General here, 
and he had had the honour of waitin 
upon that Colonial Representative, rt 
had done his best to explain all that 
passed. The telegram which came from 
Melbourne was to this effect. He would 
read a portion of it only. [Cries of 
‘Read the whole!”’} He was the best 
judge of what he should read. The 
telegram stated that in the course of 
observations made by Admiral Field in 
the House of Commons on July 6, he 
stated— 


“That an able and wealthy Member in 
Victoria had told him that any Member of 
+ in the Victorian Assembly could be 
bribed.”’ 


He did make those observations; but 
he also made other observations which 
apparently were not included in the 
telegram sent to the other side of the 
world. The conversation referred to 
took place in Australia in May or June, 
1882, and necessarily referred to a 
period prior to 1882. He was informed 
by the Agent General that it was pro- 
bably at a time when a great struggle 
was going on between squatters and 
capitalists and the rest of the community 
with respect to certain important legis- 
lation affecting land in that country. 
He felt it was but right to say that as 
this conversation took place in 1882, he 
could in no sense refer to the present 
time. He would not willingly give pain 
to any person living, much less to their 
brother politicians on the other side of 
the world, who were engaged in building 
up a Greater Britain. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): Perhaps, Sir, I may be allowed to 
say in connection with —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I denied the 
statement at the time. 
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679 Expiring Laws 
MOTIONS. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, EXEMPTION FROM 
THE STANDING ORDER. 

Ordered, That the Proceedings on the Local 
Government (England and Wales) Bill, if under 
discussion at Twelve o’clock this night, be not 
interrupted under the Standing Order “ Sittings 
of the House.’’—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to continue various Expiring Laws.’’— 
(Mar. Jackson.) 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, the 
Bill introduced this year was a measure 
of an exceptional character. It was not 
only for the purpose of continuing the 
ordinary laws that were annually in- 
cluded in such a measure, but it was 
understood that it would deal also with 
some special matters. There was, for 
instance, the Irish Sunday Closing Act, 
and there were also certain provi- 
sions with regard to the Irish Land 
Commission. He thought it was neces- 
sary before they proceeded further with 
the Bill that the Minister in charge of 
it should state to the House what 
special provisions and powers were 
being included in relation to the various 
measures not ordinarily included in this 
Bill. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked, whether amongst various other 
Acts the Bill would include the Ooal 
and Wine Dues Bill? 

Taz SECRETARY to trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, it 
would obviously be for the Committee of 
the House, and hon. Members should 
wait until they saw the Bill, as then all 
these questions would be answered. 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, that perhaps he might 
reply to the hon. Member for West Bel- 
fast. It was true that the measures which 
the hon. Member had alluded to were 
not those ordinarily included in a Con- 
tinuance Bill, although he believed that 
last year the Irish Sunday Closing Act 
was included. 

Mr. SEXTON : It has been included 
for several years. 
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Mz. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman would feel as he 
felt, that after the Report of the Select 
Committee appointed to consider the 
question of Saturday and Sunday Closing 
in Ireland, it was impossible for the 
Government to let the present Act lapse. 
The hon. Gentleman would also ac- 
knowledge that it was equally impos- 
sible for the Government to bring in 
new leglislation on the subject this 
Session. Anybody who was acquainted 
with the state of the Business of the 
House would feel that as much as he 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) did. With regard 
to the provisions affecting the Land 
Commission, the hon. Gentleman was 
aware that if something was not done 
the office of those Commissioners will 
come to an end on some day in August 
—he thought the 24th—and, of course, it 
was impossible for the Government to 
leave Ireland without a Land Commis- 
sion. The whole land system in Ireland 
would break down ; and, inasmuch as it 
had unfortunately proved impossible for 
them to carry through the House the 
Bill which he introduced, and which 
has been read a second time, he thought 
the most convenient plan was to con- 
tinue the office of the existing Commis- 
sioners for another year, 

Mr. SEXTON asked, would the pro- 
posal amount to anything more than 
continuance for another year; was there 
anything more than that ? 

Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR: That is all. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked, whether during the Autumn 
Session steps would be taken by the 
Government to give effect to the Report 
of the Select Committee on the question 
of Irish Sunday Closing ? 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) asked, whether the provisions with 
regard to the Land Commission would 
involve any further strain on the English 
Exchequer ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the Eng- 
lish Exchequer would undoubtedly have 
to pay the salaries of the existing Land 
Commission. There was no other ad- 
ditional obligation than that. He was 
afraid it would not be possible in the 
coming Session to occupy the time of 
the House with an Irish Sunday Olosing 
Bill. 

Mr. OLANOY (Dublin Oo., N.) 
asked, if this opportunity would be 
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taken to add to the strength of the Sub- 
Commission ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the Sub- 
Commissions did not depend upon the 
Bill. The number of Sub-Commissions 
were not regulated by Statute at all. 

Mr. HOWELL asked, whether the 
Bill would continue the Coal and Wine 
Duties beyond the stipulated period ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Certainly not. 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe) 
wished to ask, whether the suspension 
of the ballot for the Militia would be 
further extended by the Bill? 

Tse FIRST LORD or trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he must ask the 
hon. Baronet to wait until he saw the 
Bill. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Jackson and Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 353.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o— 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—[Brx1 338.] 
(Mr. Ritchie, Mr William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 


CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, further considered. 


Clause 2 (Composition and election of 
council, and position of chairman). 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) moved 
that the term of office of the Chairman 
of the County Council should be one 
year instead of throe years. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
82, to leave out the words ‘‘ Three 
years,” and insert the words “ one year.”’ 
—(Mr. Stansfeld.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘three years,’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Tas PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rirouiz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, 
that since the point was considered in 
Committee he had taken the opinion of 
several gentlemen well acquainted with 
the subject, and he found that there was 
& very general view in favour of one 
year. He would therefore accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) moved to insert words pro- 
viding that the Aldermen by virtue of 
their office should be Justices of the 
Peace for the county they represented. 
He did not understand what their func- 
tions were to be, unless they were to be 
magistrates like Scotch Bailies. He 
understood that in England an Alderman 
was a mere name, fiction, and farce. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 34, after the word “ county,” 
to insert the words,—‘“ (5.) As respects county 
aldermen, their term of office shall be three 
years.” —(Sir George Campiell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITOHIE said, that he was a 
great admirer of Scotch institutions ; but 
if the Bill were to be altered to make it 
accord with Scotch law, it would have 
to be re-committed for the purpose. In 
boroughs Aldermen were not magistrates, 
and Aldermen in counties would have 
the same functions as other members of 
the Council. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 34, after the word “ county,” 
to insert the words—‘“‘ (5.) They shall by virtue 
of their office be justices of the peace for the 
county.” —(Sir George Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 3 (Transfer to county council 
of administrative business of quarter 
sessions). 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR (Leicester) 
moved an amendment of Clause 3, 
which mentions among the powers and 
duties of County Councils, the licensing 
of houses and other places for music and 
for dancing, and the object of the 
Amendment was to provide that the 
licensing should be “‘ under any general 
Act.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
14, after the word ‘‘licensing,’’ to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ under any general Act.” 
—(Mr. Alexander M‘ Arthur.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) supported 
the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to, 
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Other Amendments made. 


Clause 11 (Transfer to county coun- 
cil of powers of certain Government 
departments and other authorities). 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
said, he had on the Paper the following 
addition to Clause 11:—In page 6, 
line 17, after the word “councils,” to 
add— 

**(3.) For the purposes of this section the 
fifteen county councils of Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire shall elect out of their number re- 
presentatives to a general council for Wales, 
consisting of one person-for each twenty-five 
thousand of the population of the county, and, 
if the population be not an exact multiple of 
twenty-five thousand, then also one additional 
member for such fractional part of twenty-five 
thousand over and above such multiple. The 
Members of Parliament elected for constitu- 
encies within the said thirteen counties shall, 
by virtue of their election to Parliament, be 
members of such general council for Waies.’’ 


He could not move this as an Amend- 
ment, and at this stage of the Bill he 
did not propose to move it as a separate 
clause ; but he should like, before with- 
drawing it, to say that his object was to 
do something towards removing the 
heavy burden which lay upon the House 
of Commons in dealing with local mat- 
ters affecting Wales. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), and 
also Sir Charles Dilke, had in public 
papers advocated the principle of the 
clause which he (Mr. T. E. Ellis) had 
put down. He was satisfied the prin- 
ciple was a sound one, and he expressed 
the hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. C. T. Ritchie) would keep 
it in view when dealing with the ques- 
tion of Provisional Orders to be made 
by the County Councils or Joint Com- 
mittees of Councils. 


Clause 12 (Entire maintenance of 
main roads by county council). 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
(for Mr. Suaw Lerevre) (Bradford, 
Central) moved to amend the clause by 
inserting— 

‘* The county council shall also maintain the 
roadside \vastes on either side of any main road, 


and shall have the same powers as a highway 
board for preventing and removing obstruc- 


tions, and for asserting the right of the public 
to the use and enjoyment of the suid roadside 
was 
He said, that roadside wastes were of 
great value, both as commons and as 


” 
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means of finding employment for the 
poor, and in his own neighbourhood 
enclosures were going on which were, 
he believed, illegal, and which were 
unjust to the people living near. They 
were quite defenceless, and, therefore, 
the wastes ought to be placed in charge 
of the County Councils, through whom 
the people interested could assert their 
rights. These illegal enclosures had 
been condemned in the strongest terms 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. J, 
Chamberlain). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 28, after ‘‘ accordingly,” 
insert ‘‘ the county council shall also maintain 
the roadside wastes on either side of any main 
road, and shall have the same powers as a 
highway board for preventing and removing 
obstructions, and for asserting the right of the 
public to the use and enjoyment of the said 
roadside wastes.”—(Sir William Harcourt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITOHIE said, he could not 
accept the Amendment in the form pro- 
posed, for it would place an obligation, 
which it was difficult to define, upon 
the shoulders of the County Oouncils. 
There ought to be safeguard, too, 
against the interference of private rights. 
He was willing to charge the Councils 
with any powers which might be in 
existence to prevent obstruction, and to 
secure the use by the public of roadside 
wastes, and he would accept an Amend- 
ment so worded. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, he accepted the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. JAMES ELLIS (Leicestershire, 
Bosworth) said, it would be futile to give 
the Councils no more power than High- 
way Boards, for the Highway Act was 
being used to promote enclosures. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he preferred to abide by the Amend- 
mentasit had been puton the Paper by the 
right hon. Member for Central Brad- 
ford, who had special experience in the 
matter. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, it was possible 
the words to which he objected might 
involve a large interference with private 
rights. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, he hoped the effect of 
the clause would not be whittled down. 
The roadside wastes in some partsof the 
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country had been cribbed by private 
owners in a way of which the right hon. 
Gentleman was not aware. At present 
r people were often driven to pull 
own fences that encroached upon the 
roads, and this action being illegal they 
got hard measure at the hands of the 
magistrates. He desired, therefore, to 
put upon the County Councils, who repre- 
sented the ratepayers, the duty of de- 
fending them in regard to these roadside 
wastes as against private owners. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) said, he desired to urge the ac- 
ceptance of the Amendment as it stood 
on the Paper. The only effect of the 
Amendment moved by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby would 
be to enable the County Council, if it 
should so please, to perform functions 
which were entrusted at present to the 
Highway Authorities. There were 
various cases in which the Highway 
Authority had refrained from taking 
action to defend public rights from fear 
of entering into a very large expenditure 
of the public funds. This difficulty 
would be largely removed if the power 
were vested in the County Councils. 
The County Councils would not have 
the same reasons for excessive caution. 
There were recently cases in the neigh- 
bourhood of London in which consider- 
able strips of land had been taken away 
from the use of the publicsimply by reason 
of the apathy of the Local Authority 
and its reluctance to take proceedings. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to strike out the words 
“also maintain the roadside wastes on 
either of any main road, and shall.” — 
(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman 
approved the Amendment on the whole. 

e believed that at Common Law the 
Highway Authorities had undoubtedly 
the power to prevent obstruction to the 
roadside wastes, but unfortunately they 
did not think they had, and as a general 
rule they did not exercise the power. 
They considered that they were only 
bound to maintain the roadway within 
15 feet of the centre of the road. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
consent to leave these words in, because 
they gave a direction to do that which 
the Authorities did not now understand 
it to be their duty to do. 
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Mr. RITCHIE said, he was in entire 
accord with the wishes of the right hon. 
Gentleman in this matter; but he was 
convinced that under the Amendment, 
as amended in accordance with his pro- 
posal, the County Councils would possess 
ample powers, and they were much more 
likely to protect the interest of the rate- 
payers than the existing Authorities. 

r. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
would consent, under these circum- 
stances, to the words being struck out. 


Amendment to proposed Amendment 
agreed to. 


Proposed Amendment, as amended, 
agreed to. 

Other Amendments made. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
43, after the word ‘‘ road,” to insert the 
following sub-section :— 

‘*(3). The amount of such payment shall be 
such annual sum as may be from time to time 
agreed on, or in the absence of agreement may 
be determined by arbitration of the Local Go- 
vernment Board.” —(Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposd 
Amendment, after the word ‘ ave 
insert the words ‘‘ representing the rea- 
sonable cost of the said maintenance, 
repair, and improvement.”—(M/r. Hob- 
house.) 


Question, ‘That those words be in- 
serted in the proposed Amendment,” 
put, and negatived. 


Words inserted. 


Other Amendments made. 


On the Motion of Sir Warrzr B. 
Bartre.ot, the following Amendment 
made:—In page 7, line 37, after 
‘‘eounty council,” insert the following 
sub-section :— 


(8) If any difference arises under this sec- 
tion between a county council and a district 
council as to the refusal of the county council 
tomake a payment under this section to the 
district council in respect of any undertaking 
or road, or as to a road having been placed in 
poonee repair and condition previously to its 

ming a main road, or as to any notice 
given to the district council by the county 
council to place a road in proper repair and 
condition, such difference shall, if either coun- 
cil so require, be referred to the arbitration of 
the Government Board.’’ 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 7, line 41, after the word “road,” 
to insert the words—“ Ifthe council of any 
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borough, not being one of the boroughs men- 
tioned in the Third Schedule, nor a quarter 
sessions borough, deem itself aggrieved by the 
decision of the county council on any applica- 
tion made by the council of such borough to 
the county council to contribute towards the 
cost of maintenance, repair, enlargement, and 
improvement of any highway, it may, within 
twenty-eight days after notice of such decision, 
address a memorial to the Local Government 
Board, stating the grounds of appeal from such 
decision, and shall deliver a copy thereof to the 
county council. The Local Government Board 
may make such order in the matter as to the 
said board may seem equitable, having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case, and the 
order so made shall be binding and conclusive 
on all parties .""—(Mr. Walter M‘Laren.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he must point 
out that if any appeal were given, it 
could not possibly be confined to the 
small boroughs to which the hon. Mem- 
ber referred. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
said, he would suggest that the power 
of appeal might be extended. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that was quite 
another matter. Of course, if the prin- 
ciple were accepted, it must be extended 
to urban and rural districts. While 
there was no doubt that the hon. Mem- 
ber was willing so to extend it, the 
Local Government Board could not con- 
sent to undertake the responsibility 
which it would have to assume if it 
were erected into a Court of Appeal on 
all questions connected with main roads. 

Mr. WOODALL said, he deeply re- 
gretted the decision at which the right 
hon. Gentleman had arrived onthe point. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentle- 
tleman would recognize the equity of 
the claim, and would consent to allow 
an appeal. He could assure him that 
there was great reason to suppose, if he 
did not make any such provision, that 
there would be continual conflict between 
Urban Authorities and County Authori- 
ties, as the interests of the one would so 
obviously conflict with the other. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
said, he also was in favour of the 
Amendment, which he contended was 
a moderate suggestion to remedy the 
results of the hopelees minority in which 
the boroughs would find themselves in 
relation to the counties. 

Sm WATER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, he hoped that the 
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Amendment would not be accepted. In 
his opinion the County Authorities 
would be anxious to do what was right 
towards the boroughs in their districts, 
and he believed they might be trusted 
to do what was just and proper, without 
there being an appeal. If the appeal 
were allowed to the Local Government 
Board, there would be such a mass of 
appeals that they would never be able 
to get through them. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he objected to being lectured by the 
hon. and gallant Baronet, who had all 
along shown his distrust of the County 
Councils, by seeking to withdraw from 
them control of the police and other 
powers. He agreed that the County 
Councils being trusted with these 
matters, their decision should be final. 


Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 103; 
Noes 226: Majority 123.—(Div. List, 
No. 240.) 

Other Amendments made. 

Clause 14 (Qualification of medical 
officers of health). 

On the Motion of Sir Lyon Pray. 
Farr, the following Amendment made : 
—In page 9, line 2, leave out ‘‘the;” 
and in same line leave out ‘ preced- 
ing,’’ and insert ‘‘ consecutive ’’ instead 
thereof. 


Olause 20 (Transfer to county council 
ofcertain licences (transferred licences). 


On the Motion of Mr. Riroure, Clause 
struck out. 


Clause 21 (Payment to county coun- 
cils of proceeds of duties on certain 
licences (local taxation licences). 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL moved to 
leave out the clause. Ha said those 
financial proposals of the Government 
were a mere nominal transfer and no real 
transfer of taxation. They constituted 
a fresh distribution of Imperial taxation; 
they were a leap in the dark, and were 
pretty sure to benefit the richer and 
injure the poorer localities. 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, to 
leave out Clause 21.— (Sir George 
Campbell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘ After the financial year’ stand part of 
the Bill.” 
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Mr. RITCHIE said, the hon. Gentle- 
man knew perfectly well that it was im- 

ssible for the Government to accept 
the Amendment. He did not think the 
hon. Gentleman would find any Member 
in the House to support him in a 
Division. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Other Amendments made. 


Clause 22 (Grant to county council 
of portion of probate duty). 

Sir GEORGECAMPBELL, in moving 
an Amendment altering the proportion 
of the Probate Duties to be paid to the 
Local Taxation aceount from “ four- 
fifths’ to ‘‘ three-fourths,’”’ said, he had 
great cause of complaint in the treat- 
ment accorded in this matter to Scotland 
and Ireland as compared with that meted 
out to England. The total amount which 
was to be distributed to the localities as 
the Bill at present stood was 80 percent 
for England, and 20 per cent divided 
between Scotland and Ireland. That 
was an unjust distribution. The popu- 
lation of Scotland and Ireland, according 
to the last Census, was close upon 
9,000,000, and that of England under 
26,000,000 ; and, therefore, considered 
solely from that point of view, Scotland 
and Ireland would be entitled to more 
than the Government proposed to allo- 
cate. If, however, the distribution was 
made according to the proportion con- 
tributed by those countries to the 
Revenue, his belief was that Scotland 
and Ireland might not come out badly, 
because, owing to the greater consump- 
tion of whisky in those parts, a larger 
proportion was contributed to the Im- 
perial Revenue than by other portions 
of the Kingdom. His belief was that 
the proportion was vitiated by the in- 
clusion of London in England. London 
was the capital of the Kingdom ; it was 
the capital of Scotland, and London was 
full of Seotchmen and Scotch invest- 
ments. He hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would consider the point. 

Amendment proposed, in page 13, 
line 16, to leave out the words ‘‘ four. 
fifths,” and insert the words “ three- 
fourths.”—(Sir George Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘four-fifths’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mz. GOSCHEN said, he did not know 
the circumstances in which the hon. 
Gentleman refrained from moving his 
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Amendment in Committee. He was 
bound to say, however, that this was a 
rather awkward moment to raise a dis- 
cussion, after the Bill had almost passed 
through the House, and after all the 
calculations had been made on the basis 
laid down in the Bill—namely, four- 
fifths of the Probate grant. It was 
obvious that a great change at this mo- 
ment would destroy all the calculations 
which had been made and upon which 
hon. Members had dwelt during the 
eourse of these discussions. He rejoiced 
to hear the wholesome doctrine laid down 
by the hon. Baronet that London was 
the capital of Scotland. He doubted, 
however, whether the hon. Gentleman 
was in entire sympathy on this point 
with many of the hon. Gentlemen among 
whom he sat. He demurred to the pro- 
priety of ——s London from those 
calculations. ‘The principle followed in 
making the calculations had been not to 
make any general disturbance in the 
taxation, either local or Imperial, as 
between the three countries. It was 
impossible in a Bill of this kind to at- 
tempt to adjust all the questions of 
relative taxation between the three 
countries; and the principle followed 
was to attempt to solve in a fair spirit 
the division according to the existing 
taxation of the three countries. They 
thought it a fair way of testing the 
matter to consider what was the loss to 
the three countries respectively of the 
withdrawal from Imperial sources of the 
Probate Duty. They had made calcula- 
tions accordingly, and he could assure 
the House that those calculations had 
been made with no bias towards any of 
the three countries, except in so far as 
they just gave the turn of the scale to 
Scotland and Ireland. He should be 
prepared when the Scotch Bill came on 
to say more on the subject. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
there was any Paper in print and laid 
on the Table explaining the distribution 
between the three countries under which 
the proportion of four-fifths had been 
arrived at? If not, one should be 
placed before the House. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that no Papers 
had been laid on the Table. He had 
explained that there were sets of figures 
pointing to those conclusions he had 
enumerated. They had also utilized the 
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calculations made at the time when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
considered the question of Irish taxa- 
tion and the contribution of Ireland. 
Those figures had been examined and 
fresh figures drawn up to check them ; 
and the general result was very much 
the same as that arrived at by the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) 
said, ho had to complain that the inci- 
dence of the Probate Duty in Ireland 
was unjust as compared with England. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) supported 
the Amendment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he hoped that 
the House would not embark upon a 
discussion of the incidence of the Pro- 
bate Duty in England and Ireland. 
The caleulation was made simply upon 
revenue, and the very fact that the Go- 
vernment stood in a position of sharp 
antagonism to hon. Members from Ire- 
land made them all the more anxious to 
convince themselves that they were doing 
absolute justice in this matter. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 228; 
Noes 117: Majority 111.—(Div. List, 
No. 241.) 


Clause 23 (Application of duties on 
transferred licences, local taxation li- 
cences, and probate duty grant). 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcutz, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
15, line 42, after ‘‘ Contributions,”’ in- 
sert— 

“Where a town, not being a borough, 
maintains its own police and receives any pay- 
ment from the county council in a of 
this Act towards the pay and clothing of such 
police, this enactment shall apply tosuch town 
as if it were a borough ;” 
and in page 16, after line 8, insert the 
following sub-section :— 

‘*Where any part of a county is situate 
within the Metropolitan Police district, this 
section shall apply as if that part were the 
area of a borough maintaining a a police 
force, save that the sum which would be payable 
to such borough shall be paid to the district 
councils in such part and shall be divided 
among such district councils in proportion to 
the rateable value of the area of each district.” 


Clause 24 (Payments by county council 
in substitution for annual local grants 
out of Exchequer in aid of local rates). 

On the Motion of Mr. Liewe.tyy, 
the following Amendment made :—In 


Wr. Goschen 
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e 16, line 42, at end, insert the 
ollowing sub-section :— 

“They shall pay to the guardians of every 
poor law union the school fees paid for pauper 
children sent from the workhouse to a public 
elementary school outside the workhouse.” 


Clause 25 (As to Secretary of State’s 
power respecting efficiency of police). 

Amendment proposed, in page 19, 
line 16, after the word i borough,” to 
insert the words ‘‘ other than a county 
borough.” —( Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Other Amendments made. 


Clause 28 (General provisions as to 
powers transferred to county council). 


Amendment proposed, 

Tn 20, line 41, after the word ‘ men- 
tioned,’’ to insert the words “the county coun- 
cil may also delegate to the justices of the 
county sitting in petty sessions, any power or 
duty transferred by this Act to the county 
council in respect of the licensing of houses or 
places for the public performance of stage 
plays, and in respect of the execution as local 
pee om of ‘The Explosives Act, 1875,’ or of 
the Act relating to contagious diseases of 
animals, or to gas meters.” —(Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) said, 
he objected to the proposal to give the 
County Council these powers of delega- 
tion on the ground that to the judicial 
functions of Justices nc new administra- 
tive functions ought to be added. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the Amend- 
ment was proposed in order to meet the 
objection raised in Committee that the 
general power of pore, tig contained 
in the clause was too large. The Go- 
vernment had agreed to take from the 
County Council the general power of 
delegation and to specify instead certain 
matters which might be conveniently 
delegated to Justices if the County 
Council should think it expedient to do 
so. It would be observed that the de- 
legation would not be obligatory upon 
the County Council. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that if the County Councils should de- 
legate those powers to the Justices there 
would be hardly anything left for them 
to do. There were two alternative 
modes of dealing satisfactorily with this 
question. The County Council might 
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be given power to form a small standing 
committee of their own Body to perform 
the duties to which the Amendment re- 
ferred, or matters might be left at pre- 
sent as they were on the understanding 
that those duties would be fulfilled by 
the District Councils when they should 
have been constituted. This change 
would amount to a repeal of half the 
Bill. If the Amendment were passed, 
he should regard the Bill as an absolute 
farce. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(Wilts, Devizes) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby had 
attacked the Government on very in- 
sufficient grounds. Considerable diffi- 
culty might arise if these powers, which 
frequently had to be exercised at very 
short notice, were left in the hands of 
the County Council, because, even if 
the Council appointed a committee, it 
was extremely improbable that all the 
members of that committee would reside 
in one district. Occasionally, when 
there was a sudden outbreak of con- 
tagious disease among cattle, it was ab- 
solutely necessary that the Justices in 
Petty Sessions should carry out the re- 
gulations under the Act. He felt certain 
that if this Amendment were not ac- 
cepted, and if the Justices were ex- 
cluded, very great inconveniences would 
arise in some counties, and there would 
be very great danger to the health of 
the herds. He thought they might 
safely leave the County Council to ex- 
ercise the discretion which it was pro- 
posed to give to them. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT moved 
to amend the Amendment by inserting 
words providing that the County Coun- 
cils should only be allowed to delegate 
the powers “ until district councils were 
established.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 1, after the word “ may,’’ to insert 
the words ‘‘ until district councils are estab- 
lished for the purposes of local government 
under any Act of a future Session of Parlia- 
ment.’’—(Sir William Harcourt.) 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
inserted in the said proposed Amend- 
ment.” 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.) said, that it was not necessary 
to delegate to magistrates powers with 
regard to weights and measures and gas 
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meters. He argued also that powers as 
to contagious diseases of animals should 
not be delegated. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 143; 
Noes 188: Majority 45.—(Div. List, 
No. 242.) 


Mr. HOBHOUSE moved to omit from 
Mr. Ritchie’s Amendmentthe words “ or 
of the Act relating to the contagious 
diseases of animals,” on the ground that 
under the Act of 1878 the county au- 
thority could delegate its powers to sub- 
committees partly composed of rate- 
payers. A mixed committee of County 
Councillors and farmers would be a 
better administrative body than one 
composed of justices alone. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, in line 5, to leave 
out the words “ or of the Act relating to 
contagious diseases of animals.” —( Mr. 
Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be inserted in the said proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he could not 
accept the Amendment. 


Amendment to proposed Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircuisz, the 
words in hisAmendment, “or to weights 
and measures, or to gas metres,”’ were 
omitted, and the Amendment in the 
following form was agreed to. 


** The county council may also delegate to the 
justices of the county sitting in petty sessions, 
any power or duty transferred by this Act to 
the county council in respect of the licensing 
of houses or places for the public performance 
of stage plays, and in — of the execution 
as local authority of ‘ The Explosives Act, 1875,’ 
or of the Act relating to contagious diseases of 
animals.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In 20, at end of line 41, insert— 
“Provided that, as soon as district councils 
are established for the purposes of local go- 
vernment under any Act of a future Session of 
Parliament, the power of delegation to justices 
conferred by this section shall determine as 
from the day appointed for the coming into 
office of such district councils.""—(Mr. Hob- 
house.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT pointed 
out that the Amendment just inserted 
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of Mr. Ritchie would take away from 


the County Councils the powers pro- 
posed to be transferred to them by 
another part of the Bill. 

Mr. LONG contended that it was 
necessary to make such a provision, in 
order to meet emergencies in dealing 
with such things as the outbreak of 
cattle disease. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) 
said, he thought it would be unwise to 
leave power to delegate the powers of 
County Councils as regarded cattle 
diseases to a committee of magistrates 
only. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT moved 
to amend the clause by providing that 
the financial adjustment, as between 
counties and boroughs, should remain 
in force for three years, and no longer. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 22, line 33, after the word “ adjust- 
ment,’’ to insert the words “and such adjust- 
ment shall remain in force for three years, and 
no longer.” —(Sir William Harcourt. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, that to put that 
provision in the Bill would be to keep 
up a constant ferment between counties 
and boroughs. 

Sir HENRY JAMES (Bury) favoured 
the principle of the Amendment, but 
thought that a re-adjustment should 
only take place on sentioaiben by one or 
another of the authorities concerned. 

Mr. RITCHIE promised, on the 
clause relating to the Commissioners, to 
bring up words providing that there 
should be a re-adjustment at the end of 
five years, on application to the Local 
Government Beard by one of the autho- 
rities interested. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
the Government to explain their finan- 
cial proposals as now amended. 

Mx. RITCHIE, in reply, said, thatthe 
new method in which the Probate Duty 
was to be distributed did not affect the 
appointment of the Commissioners, who 
would have to adjust the distribution of 
the new taxes between boroughs and 
counties. 


Sir William Harcourt 
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Other Amendments made. 


Olause 31 (Certain large boroughs 
named in the schedule to be treated as 
counties). 

Mr. RITCHIE moved an Amend- 
ment, having the effect of excepting 
‘‘ transferred licences’’ from the other 
Local Taxation licences in respect of the 
distribution of which an equitable 
adjustment between each county and 
each borough was to be made by agree- 
ment between the councils of such 
county and such borough. 


Amendment proposed, in page 22, 
line 20, to leave out the words “ trans- 
ferred licences.’’—( Mr. Ritchie.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
~ a to be left out stand part of the 
1u. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he objected to such ‘“ Local Taxation 
Licences’’ as were raised in boroughs, 
and which should form part of the 
boroughs’ funds, being ‘‘ apportioned 
equitably ’’ between the boroughs and 
counties. The proceeds derived from 
such licences really belonged to the 
boroughs, and ought not be “ appor- 
tioned” between the boroughs and the 
counties either equitably or otherwise. 
He could see no reason for treating 
“transferred licences” in a different 
manner from Local Taxation Licences 
and Probate Duty t. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that if the right 
hon. Member for Derby had not repre- 
sented a borough, he might have been 
expected to have risen in his place and 
make a vigorous attack upon the very 

roposal he was now putting forward. 
He considered that the omission of the 
words was necessary, 80 as to enable the 
Commissioners to make an equitable 
adjustment of the financial relations, 
and it would be for them to equitably 
adjust the amount received from these 
licences between the counties and the 
boroughs. 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to app! the same principle to 
the Metropolis if 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that London, 
being a county in itself, would occupy 
a very different position from a borough 
which was cut out of a county. 


Question put, and negatived, 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 


moving an Amendment, at the end of 
the 2nd sub-section, providing that the 
financial adjustment entered into be- 
tween county and borough ‘‘shall re- 
main in force for three years and no 
longer,” said, he wished to point out 
that the adjustment in the Bill was a 
final one, founded on a condition of 
things likely to change. Great changes 
might take place not only in the popula- 
tion, but in the wealth of different dis- 
tricts, and to fix an adjustment now 
which was to be regarded as permanent 
would be unwise and unjust. This finan- 
cial arrangement must be a tentative 
one, because how it would work out no 
one could tell. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 22, line 33, at end insert —“ Provided 
that such adjustment shall remain in force for 
three years and no longer.” —(Sir William Har- 
court.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITOHIE said, he wished to 
point out, in answer to some previous 
observations, that London kept a smaller 
amount of the Licence Duties than it 
might fairly claim as compared with the 
Licence Duties collected in other parts 
of the country. He thought that Derby 
would benefit twice as much, if not more, 
by this new financial arrangement than 
London would. He thought that the 
financial adjustment must be one lasting 
for some considerable time; but to limit 
the period to three years would be to 
keep up a constant ferment between 
county and borough with the view of 
getting the arrangement upset in a short 
time. Much friction mall thereby re- 
sult. It was hoped that the Commis- 
sioners would settle the matter in a fair 
and equitable way, and the Government 
had no doubt they would do so. 

Str HENRY JAMES said, he sup- 
— the view of the right hon. Mem- 

er for Derby, that there should besome 
revision of the adjustment at some time. 
Hardship would be inflicted if those ad- 
justments were to be made permanent ; 
because alterations might take place in 
the population and the wealth of locali- 
ties. If the Amendment were carried, 
however, they would have to begin by 
fresh legislation at the end of the pro- 
posed period for a new adjustment. In 
those ociroumstances, he suggested a 
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modification, to the effect that either of 
the interested parties to the adjustment 
might go to the Local Government 
Board and ask for a special re-adjust- 
meat, where there was anything like 
injustice apparent. 

Stk WILLIAM HAROOURT: I 
should be glad to do that. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, he thought that one of the great 
anger likely to arise from this Bill 
would be the friction arising from the 
want of proper adjustment between 
boroughs and counties. He though the 
—opeen of the right hon. Member for 
Derby a reasonable one. 

Mr. 8. HOARE (Norwich) said, he 
hoped the Government would be able to 
give the House some hope that there 
would be a period fixed when this ques- 
tion oould c revised. He enqoeter 
the view of the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury. 

Ms. RITOHIE said, that he was 
anxious to make an arrangement which 
should work satisfactorily, and he would 
suggest that on the Oommissioners 
Clause the Government should introduce 
an Amendment fixing some period, say, 
five years, and giving all parties who 
thought themselves unfairly treated the 
opportuaity of making complaint to the 
Local Government Board. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) moved to omit Sub- 
section 3, enacting that in making such 
adjustments the Commissioners may 
consider the effect on the financial posi- 
tion of the county of the provisions of 
this Act with reference to all the county 
boroughs deemed to be situate therein. 


Amendment pro , in page 22, to 
leave out 'Sub-section (3).—( Mr. Henry 
Hf. Fowler.) 


Question pro d, ‘‘That the words 
pgs to be left out stand part of the 
ill.” 


Viscount CRANBORNE aaid, he 
hoped that tae Government would retain 
thesub-section. The words were, uodoubt, 
slightly obscure, but the meaning was 
tolerably plain—namely, that the Com- 
missioners should consider the financial 
effect upon the county of having these 
large boroughs taken out of them. If 
these words were taken out, there would 
be no sufficient words of direci.on as to 
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the apportionment of the Exchequer 
contribution. 

Srr HENRY JAMES said, that it 
was impossible to tell what meaning 
would be given to the words by the 
Oommissioners. The Oommissioners 
might think they had power to levy 
taxation, or to alter the incidence of 
taxation between urban and rural dis- 
tricts. The Government had promised 
that the boroughs placed in the IVth 
Schedule should neither lose nor gain 
by the arrangement. The end aimed 
at by the sub-section was sufficiently 
attained by other words in the clause. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that throughout 
the whole career of the Bill, he had 
found nothing more embarrassing than 
the suggestions made on behalf of in- 
dividual interests. The words were 
introduced in consequence of repre- 
sentations made on behalf of Lancashire. 
He had always felt that the words were 
obscure, and there was a great deal of 
force in the argument of the right hon. 
and learned Member for Bury. He 
would appeal to the right hon. Baronet 
opposite the Member for the Clitheroe 
Division of Lancashire whether the sub- 
section was really necessary ? 

Srrk UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) said, 
he agreed with the right hon, Gentle- 
man that the words were not perfectly 
clear. All that was meant was, that the 
Commissioners should be able to take 
into consideration the financial adjust- 
ments which would be necessary be- 
tween the boroughs and the counties. 
There were now 14 borough counties 
in Lancashire, whereas, as the Bill was 
introduced, there were only two. He 
would propose that, instead of the sub- 
section, the following words should be 
inserted :— 

‘*In making such adjustment the Commia- 
sioners may consider the effect on the financial 
position of the counties of the provisions of this 
Act causing the boroughs situate therein to be- 
come county boroughs.”’ 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that his right hon. Friend’s suggestion 
was worse than the sub-section as it 
stood. The other portions of the clause 
sufficiently carried out what was desired. 

Mr. RITOHIE said, he did not think 
that the sub-section was necessary, as 
the other part of the clause would give 
all the protection asked for. 


Viscount Cranborne 
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Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
(Lancashire, N., Blackpool) said, he 
thought that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Ritchie) would give them an 
assurance to that effsct, they need not 
insist upon the retention of the words. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he could give 
that assurance. He fully believed that 
all the interests of Lancashire were ade- 

uately protected by the clause without 
the sub-section. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale) said, that the 
boroughs were returned as county 
boroughs on the distinct understanding 
that the county at large should not suffer 
by thechange. That was the point of the 
matter, me he did not feel so certain 
as the right hon. Gentleman who had 
charge of the Bill that the Commis- 
sioners would necessarily understand 
‘the arrangement in the sense in which 
it was agreed to by the House. 

Tae FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrna) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, there could be no 
doubt that the understanding was that 
neither the county nor the boroughs 
should lose. There was an absolutely 
equitable arrangement of the matter; 
but if, on further consideration, they 
found that there was anything which 
would suggest unfairness, the Govern- 
ment would endeavour to rectify it in 
‘* another place.” 

Question put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrroure, Amend- 
ment made, as follows :—. 

‘* Provided, that at any time after the end of 
five years from the making of an agreement or 
award adjusting the financial relations of any 
county or borough the Local Government 
Board shall have the power to appoint an arbi- 
trator charged with the duty of making a new 
adjustment.”’ 


Other Amendments made. 


On the Motion of Mr. Macture, the 
following Sub-section inserted,in page 24, 
line 41 :— 

‘Where for the purpose of calculating any 
contribution or payment to be made under this 
Act, it is necessary to ascertain the rateable 
value of both a county and a county borough, 
such rateable valuo shall be ascertained in like 
manner as the basis or standard for a county 
rate is ascertained at the date of the er of 
this Act, but such rateable value shall be fixed 
by a joint committee composed of representa- 
tives of all the councils concerned, and the 
number of representatives for the county, 
and each county borough respectively shall be 
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tled by agreement, or in default of - 
= by the Local headed Board.” 8 

Clause 32 (Application of Act to larger 
quarter sessions ughs not treated as 
counties). 

Mr. GULLY (Carlisle) proposed to 
insert the following sub-section :— 

“Tt shall be lawful for Her Majesty the 

Queen at any time, on petition from the coun- 
cil of the borough, by Order in Council to de- 
clare such borough to be a county borough, and 
from the date named in such order such borough 
shall be a county borough within the meaning 
and for the purposes and subject to the pro- 
visions of section 31 of this Act.” 
He said, that while the Bill was passing 
through Committee an Amendment had 
been moved at this point, which had hadthe 
effect of cutting out a number of Amend- 
ments dealing with the case of boroughs 
with a population of less than 50,000. 
He contended that the test of popula- 
tion was a rough and rude one. He 
thought boroughs like Cambridge, Car- 
lisle, and Oxford—all places of con- 
siderable antiquity, and capitals of 
large districts—had greater rights to 
self-government than places like West 
Ham and Bootle, which were mere 
aggregations of bricks and mortar in 
the suburbs of a large town. Again, 
the right hon. Gentleman tho Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
had alveady departed from the popu- 
lation test and had admitted some 
boroughs on the ground that they were 
counties in themselves. He tiaought 
that there should be some tribunal 
which should be able to settle claims 
of this description. 


Amendment proposed, 

In 29, line 20, after the word ‘ eleo- 
tions,” to insert the words—“ (8.) It shall be 
lawful for Her Majesty the Queen at any time, 
on petition from the council of the borough, by 
Order in Council to declare such borough to be 
a county borough, and from the date named in 
such Order such borough shall be a county 
borough within the meaning and for the pur- 
poses and subject to the provisions of section 
thirty-one of this Act.””— (Mr. Gully.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WATSON (Shrewsbury), in sup- 
porting the Amendment, said, he con- 
sidered it to be very hard that such 
boroughs as Carlisle, represented by the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Gully), 
and Shrewsbury, his own constituency, 
should be excluded from the schedule of 
borough counties, 
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Mr. RITCHIE said, he could not too 
often say how much he that 
the hp were not — “a — 
to the original proposal; but they cou 
hold out te ta of goin, ot Ae the 
limit of 50,000. He ae not, there- 
fore, accept the Amendment, which 
would leave it open to any borough to 
make this application. That would be 
to introduce an element which would be 
by no means conducive to good relations 
between the boroughs and the counties. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Carlisle (Mr. Gully) spoke of West Ham, 
and said that antiquity had more claims 
than bricks and mortar. The Govern- 
ment had great respect for antiquity, 
as they had shown in the case of Canter- 
bury, but they attached much more im- 
ortance to bricks and mortar. West 
am had a population approaching 
200,000, and if any borough had a claim 
to be made a county, West Ham had. 
He should be very glad if he could meet 
the wishes of every hon. Member with 
respect to his own particular consti- 
tuency; but that would be impossible, 
considering the framework of the Bill. 

Mr. ROWNTREE supported the 
Amendment. 

Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N., Lons- 
dale) said, he felt bound to express his 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
had conceded so much already. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman might make the con- 
cession asked for. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Other Amendments made. 


Clause 35 (Application of Act to 
smaller quarter sessions boroughs with 
population under 10,000). 

Str GEORGE RUSSELL (Berks. 
Wokingham) in moving, in page 30, line 
12, to leave out ‘‘ according to the Census 
of 1881,’ in order to insert ‘‘on the 
lst day of June, 1888,” said, as the 
Census of 1881 was so remote, and the 
country was on the eve of another Census, 
it seemed to him that it would be very 
unfair to take the popuulation of the 
10,000 boroughs at the rate of the census 
of 1881. In pressing the Amendment 
on the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, he 
might, perhaps, use the argumentum ad 
hominem, and ask the right hon. Gentle- 
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man what he would think if he were to 
estimate his position in 1888 by com- 
paring it with what it was in 1881. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 30, line 12, to leave out the words 
“ according to the census of one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one,” and to insert the 
words ‘‘ on the first day of June one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-eight.’’—(Sir George 
Russell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
ee to be left out stand part of the 

ill. 

Mr. LONG said, he regretted that 
it was necessary to make a difference in 
the proposals in the Bill dealing with 
50,000 boroughs and those dealing with 
10,000 boroughs. He could assure the 
hon. and learned Member that the 
difficulty the Government had already 
had in having to contend with the re- 
presentations from gentlemen connected 
with the different boroughs in the 
contry with regard to the 50,000 limit 
would lead them to believe that it would 
be a very dangerous thing indeed to 
accept this Amendment. There was 
nothing which would enable the Go- 
vernment to declare whether boroughs 
were rightly estimated or not, and, under 
the circumstances, although they re- 
gretted that smaller boroughs should be 
placed at this disadvantage, it would be 
absolutely impossible to accept the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Other Amendments made. 


Clause 37 (Application of Act to 
Metropolis as county of London). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 33, line 18, after the word ‘‘ coun- 
cillor,” to insert the words ** Provided that there 
shall be no further appointment of county alder- 
men after the first day of January one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-five.”—(Mr. James 
Rowlands.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.), in 
moving to insert an Amendment in page 
$4, line 14, said, he contended that the 
London Oounty Council should have 
exactly the same authority as that pos- 
sessed by the Council of any other great 
town, or even of any small district. He 
wished to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would seriously con- 
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tend that the Governing Body in 
London was less fit than others to 
exercise these powers, having regard to 
the community they would represent ? 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 34, line 11, after the word ‘ pur. 
pose,” to insert the words “ The London county 
council shall have the same powers of ‘pro- 
moting and opposing Bills in Parliament, and 
otherwise acting for the promotion and pro- 
tection of the interests of the inhabitants of the 
county, as if the county council were a 
verning body within the meaning of the Act of 
the Session of the thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth 
years of Her present Majesty, chapter ninety- 
one, intituled ‘An Act to authorise the applica- 
ticn of funds of municipal corporations and 
other governing bodies in certain cases.’ 

Provided that so much of section four of the 
said Act as requires any consent of owners and 
ratepayers shall not apply to any expense in- 
curred by the county council if it be approved 
by not less than two-thirds of such council.’ — 
(Mr. Lawson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID said, he 
felt it his duty to give the Amendment his 
cordial support. This power would 
enable the County Council for London 
to initiate many works of improvement, 
and a power which was possessed by the 
Corporation of the City of London ought 
certainly to be given to the County 
Council of London. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) said, he could not approve the 
Amendment, which appeared to him to 
be, to some extent, unnecessary. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works, whose 

wers would be transferred to the new 

etropolitan County Council, at present 
possessed the right of promoting and 
proposing Bills, subject to two very 
wholesome and salutary restraints, one 
of which was that, in addition to each 
Bill having to pass through the ordinary 
ordeal of a Private Bill, there must at 
the end of each Session be passed a 
Public Bill, which was termed the Me- 
tropolitan Money Bill, and which autho- 
rized the expenditure previously sanc- 
tioned by each Bill. This, he thought, 
was a very salutary safeguard, re- 
quiring as it did that the Public Bill 
should run the gauntlet of the House, 
and it also had the advantage of en- 
abling the House to gather, from the 
contents of the Public Bill, the total lia- 
bilities which it was proposed to incur. 
The Metropolis was so vast, and its 
population so immense, that it required 
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far ter protection than any ordin 
He ym if could not safely be pve d 

ted from all Parliamentary control. 
Fe submitted that the House ought not 
to relax by one jot the control of Par- 
liament over the proceedings of the 
County Council of London, which was 
to succeed the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. In London the stakes were too 
large, the opportunities were too tempt- 
ing, the immunity was too easy in a 
City where no one knew what his 
neighbour was about, for Parliament 
to dispense with a single guarantee or 
check. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8.) said, he had listened with amaze- 
ment to the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member. In the Bill it was 
sought to construct a directly represen- 
tative Governing Body; and any speech 
more thoroughly marked by utter dis- 
trust of that Body than the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member he had 
not heard. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman seemed to think that because 
London was rich the members of the 
County Council would be so thoroughly 
saturated with notions of corruption that 
they might not be trusted to look after 
the interests of their constituents. If 
this were a sound view, why constitute 
and trust such a body at all? The 
hon. and learned Member had not 
given a single reason, except that Lon- 
don was a large place, why London 
should be deprived of the power at 
= possessed by every municipal 

rough in the country. 

Mr. RITOHIEsaid, hescarcely thought 
that the observations of his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Baumann) were open 
to the severe criticisms of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir Charles Russell). 
He did not think that his hon. and 
learned Friend had shown marked dis- 
trust of the County Council, as had been 
suggested. His hon. and learned Friend 
was one of the first persons to express to 
himself the desirableness of giving the 
County Council of London as much 
power as could be given consistently, and 
to increase the importance of the County 
Council of London. He pointed out 
that Parliament had placed a restriction 
on the Municipal Corporations. He ad- 
mitted that the provisions of the Borough 
Funds Act ought to be reconsidered ; 
but, so far as they went, they said that, 


with reference to particular powers, | 
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there ought to be a reference to the 
owners and occupiers before those 
powers were exercised. It was ad- 
mitted on all hands that this was im- 
ci in London, because of the 
argeness of the area. The importance 
of the question connected with London 
was in this—that the town was so enor- 
mous; and if the restrictions were con- 
sidered necessary in smaller areas, they 
were 10 times more necessary in London. 
He believed that the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
St. Pancras (Mr. Lawson) would have 
this additional disadvantage if the first 
election in London were complicated 
with this question. He believed that if 
those powers were conferred a party 
might arise in London—a party of sus- 
picion—with reference to the action of 
the London Council in those matters, 
and this might greatly interfere with 
the return of members to the London 
Council of the class they desired to see 
there. By accepting the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman, they would be 
greatly adding to the burdens in con- 
nection with the work which the London 
Council had to do so as to seriously in- 
terfere, not only with the election of its 
members, but with the routine work 
which they had to take over from the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The 

wer of opposing Bills had already 
es conceded, and the Council would 
have the power of promoting Bills now 
enjoyed by the Board of Works. He 
urged the House not to further increase 
the duties and responsibilities of the new 
Council. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundec) said, he 
thought this proposal was one which 
the House might very safely consider. 
They were simply asking for the new 
and large Council of London powers 
which had already been entrusted to 
the smallest Local Boards in the coun- 


try. 

‘ite. RADOLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.) said, if it was the opinion of 
the Government that the London County 
Council was fit to administer the affairs 
of this great Metropolis, it ought to 
have the powers which were entrusted 
te the smallest Municipal borough in 


the pingres. 

Ma. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment of this country, considering the 
enormous functions it had to perform, 
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to exercise proper control over the 
Governing Body of London. He hoped 
the Government would not refuse to 
London the powers which were given to 
so many Local Bodies throughout the 
country. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the debate 
had been most ably conducted on both 
sides, and he would ask the London 
Members to assist the House at once to 
come to a decision. The fact of the case 
was well known to the House and the 
country, having already been thoroughly 
discussed in Committee. The Govern- 
ment regretted that they were obliged 
to oppose the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber in its present shape, although he 
admitted that the time must arrive when 
extended powers would have to be given 
to the County Councils. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, that the 
London Members had not either on this 
or on any other question unduly occupied 
the time of the House. They would 
take a Division on the matter if the 
right hon. Gentleman could not see his 
way to accepting the Amendment. The 
chief merit of the Bill was the creation 
of a London County Council, and if they 
were not going to give the Council any- 
thing to do, what was the good of bring- 
ing it into existence? Were they going 
to keep from the County Council of 
London powers which were already pos- 
sessed by the most paltry Local Board in 
the country? The new Body was a re- 
—— Body, which the Board of 

orks and the Asylums Board were 
not. There were ample safeguards in 
the requirement ofadvertisements, second 
meetings of the Council, an absolute 
majority of the Council, and the consent 
of the Local Government Board or the 
Home Office, as the case might be, be- 
fore any of these powers could be exer- 
cised. 

Ma. R. ¢. WEBSTER remarked, that 
the Oounty Councils were like young 
bears, who, so to speak, had all their 
troubles before them. Speaking from 
experience, he thought that the Council 
would have a great deal to do without 
these powers, which would be very 
dangerous powers, until it could be seen 
how the new system worked. There 
was no reason to suppose that the popu- 
larly elected Body would be more econo- 
mical than the Bodies which it dis- 
placed. Perhaps 12 months hence he 
would have the opportunity of pointing 
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out many laches and many difficulties in 
the Local Government scheme. He 
thought it was very undesirable that 
they should unduly tax the powers and 
duties of the new County Council for 
London at the outset, particularly with 
regard to the promotion and opposition 
of private Bills. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
said, he hoped the Government would 
soon lose the terrible fear which they 
seemed to entertain of London and the 
London people, who were a very law- 
abiding people. If their fears on this 
subject were genuine, instead of giving 
either Local Government or Home Rule, 
they had better introduce a Coercion 
Bill for London. 


Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 138 ; 
Noes 164: Majority 26.—(Div. List, 
No. 243.) 

Other Amendments made. 


Clause 42 (Application of Act to cer- 
tain special counties). 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 38, line 30, after the word “Cam- 
bridge,”’ to insert the words— 

“*(d.) The Liberty of Peterborough and 
the residue of the county of Northampton 
shall be respectively separate adminis- 
trative counties for the purposes of this 
Act, and are in this Act referred to as 
divisions of the county of Northampton.” 
—(Mr. W. J. W. Fitzwilliam.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he agreed that 
there was much to be said for Peter- 
borough ; but to carry out the intentions 
of the Amendment a number of new 
clauses would have to be added. He 
was afraid the claims of Peterborough 
would have to be left to the tender 
mercies of ‘‘ another place.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Other Amendments made. 

Olause 44 (Saving for salaried chair- 
man of quarter sessions of Lancashire). 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 40, to 
leave out Clause 44.—{ Mr. Maclure.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Nothing 
in this Act’ stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 

Other Amendments made, 
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Mr. WARMINGTON (Monmouth, 
W.), in moving to add, at the end of 
Clause 48, which deals with the boun- 
daries of counties, an Amendment pro- 
viding that the boundaries of the coun- 
ties of Monmouth and Brecon should re- 
main as now existing, said, that under 
the Bill where an urban sanitary dis- 
trict was situate partly within and partly 
without the boundary of a county the 
district should be deemed to be within 
that county which contained the largest 
portion of the population of such dis- 
trict. The result in the case named 
would be that the county expenses and 
local rates would be considerably in- 
creased. The population of Monmouth 
generally were against the change, and 
the magistrates were unanimously op- 

sed to it. They asked the House of 
Coapeen to say that the circumstances 
of the case were so peculiar that the 
boundaries should remain as at pre- 
sent. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 44, line 7, after the word ‘ York,” 
to insert the words— 
“(e.) The boundaries of the counties of 
Monmouth and Brecon shall remain as 
now existing.”"—(Mr. Warmington.) 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 119 ; 
Noes 182: Majority 63.—(Div. List, 
No. 244.) 

Other Amendments made. 


Clause 53 (Future alterations of 
boundaries of county and borough, and 
of electoral divisions of a county). 


On the Motion of Mr. Stansrexp, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
46, after sub-section (e.) insert— 

“(f.) Or that the alteration of any area of 


local government partly situate in their county 
is desirable.”’ 


Clause 56 (Additional powers of Local 
Government Board as to unions). 

Mr. ©. T. D. ACLAND (Cornwall, 
Launceston), in moving an Amendment 
in page 49, line 12, providing that in the 
case of a Union situate in more than one 
county the Local Government Board 
might continue it as one Union, not only 
for the purposes of indoor paupers, as 
pore by the Bill, but also for the 
evying and administration of the poor 
rate, said, that his object was to pre- 
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serve Unions as one great area for Poor 
Law purposes. 

Amendment proposed, in page 49, 
line 12, after the word ‘‘ purposes,” to 
insert the words “or for the levying of 
the poor rate.” —( Jr. Charles Ackland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, that there were 
cases in which it would be undesirable 
to separate two Unions, because it would 
impose upon one of them the obligation 
to build a workhouse which at present 
sufficed for both. These were known 
as Doyle Unions, which were one for 
indoor relief but two for outdoor relief. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 59 (Appointment of OCommis- 
sioners). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rircute, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
51, line 14, after ‘‘ Act,’”’ to insert— 

“The Right honourable The Earl of Derby, 
the Right honourable John George Shaw 
Lefevre, John Lloyd Wharton, esquire, F. 
Mowatt, esquire, and Joseph J. Henley, esquire,” 
page 52, line 10, after ‘‘ settlement,” to 
insert— 

“And until a final settlement is made the 
authority of the Commissioners shall extend to 
determine the proportions in which payments 
are to be made to the councils of counties and 
county boroughs out of the Local ‘Taxation Ac- 
count, and all payments so made shall be taken 
into account in the making of the adjustment.’’ 


Other Amendments made. 


Clause 72 (Annual budget of county 
and district Councils). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 62, line 10, after the word ‘‘ rate,” 
to insert the words—“‘ A copy of every such esti- 
mate, as mentioned in this section, together with 
the estimated amount of any contribution or rate 
required to be levied, shall be sent to everycounty 
councillor not less than fourteen days before the 
meeting of the council at which it is proposed to 
order the contribution or rate to be made, and 
shall be sent in the same manner in which 
notices of meeting are sent to such councillor.” 
—(Mr. Maclure.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Other Amendments made. 

Clause 74 (Amendment of County 
Electors Act, 1888). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rrrontz, Amend- 
ment made, in page 65, line 39, after 
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sub-section 2, by inserting the following 
sub-section :— 

“ The names of the parliamentary electors and 
county electors in the lists in each polling dis- 
trict may be numbered consecutively ; and such 
portion of those lists as consists of the names of 
parliamentary electors may be taken to form the 
register for the purpose of parliamentary elec- 
tions, and such portion of those lists as vontains 
the names of county electors may be taken to 
form the register of county electors.” 


Other Amendments made. 


Clause 88 (Special provisions as to 
adjustment in the Metropolis). 

On the Motion of Baron Dmrspatz, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
page 77, line 7, leave out the first 
** county,” and insert ‘‘ counties; ’’ after 
‘‘ Surrey,” insert ‘‘and Middlesex re- 
spectively ;”’ line 8, leave out “ sum,” 
and insert ‘‘sums;” leave out ‘‘ county,” 
and insert ‘‘ counties ;” after ‘‘ Surrey,”’ 
insert ‘‘and Middlesex respectively ;”’ 
and in line 10, leave out ‘a liability,” 
and insert “‘ liabilities.” 


Clause 97 (Interpretation of certain 
terms in the Act). 


On the Motion of Captain Corron (for 
Mr. Tatten Egerton), the following 
Amendment made:—In page 81, line 
24, at end add— 

“ And the expression ‘ property ’ shall further 
include, in the case of the county of Chester, 
any surplus revenue of the River Weaver 
Trust, which is or would but for this Act be 
payable to the quarter sessions.”’ 


Other Amendments made. 


Clause 100 (First election of county 
councillors). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rrroure, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
84, at end of line 24, insert— 


“The sheriff having authority in any ad- 
ministrative county, or largest part thereof, 
shall for the purposes of this Act be deemed to 
be the sheriff of that county.” 


Other Amendments made. 


Clause 102 (Preliminary action of 
county councillors as provisional coun- 
cil). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rrroure, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
85, at end of line 22, insert— 

“ And the term of office of such chairman 
shall end on the ordinary day of election of 
chairman in the three years next after the 
passing of the Act.” 


Other Amendments made. 
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Clause 112 (As to commission of the 
peace for London). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rrronr, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
92, line 32, at end, insert— 

‘* The fees payable to the clerk of the peace 
and clerks of the justices and other officers and 
authorities in Middlesex at the passing of this 
Act, shall be the first fees which may be taken 
in the county of London by the clerk of the 
peace, the clerks to the justices, and other 
officers and authorities in the county of London, 
and may continue to be taken until they are 
abolished or altered in manner provided by law 
with respect to the abolition and alteration of 
such fees.’’ 


Other Amendments made. 


Clause 118 (Grant and application of 
part of probate duty and of horse and 
wheel tax during the year ending 31st 
March 1889). 


Amendment proposed, in page 100, 
lines 18 and 19, to leave out the words 
‘* trade carts.”’—( Jr. Causton.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘trade carts’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircurg, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
100, line 38, leave out sub-sections (iii.) 
and (iv.), and insert the following sub- 
sections :— 

**(iii.) If the amount received by the local 
taxation account from the duties on licences for 
trade carts, locomotives, horses, mules and horse 
dealers under any Act of the present Session, 
exceeds the sum so payable to county and high- 
way or other local authorities, the excess shall 
be divided between the metropolis and quarter 
sessions boroughs, in proportion to their rate- 
able value, as ascertained by the valuation lists, 
or where there is no valuation list by the last 
poor rate ; 

(iv.) The share of the excess distributed to 
the metropolis shall be divided between the 
Commissioners of Sewers in the city of London 
and the vestries and district boards in the 
parishes in Schedule A and the districts in 
Schedule B to ‘The Metropolis Management 
Act, 1885,’ as amended by subsequent Acts, 
according to rateable value as ascertained by 
the last valuation lists, and the share distributed 
to quarter sessions boroughs shall be paid to the 
councils of such boroughs ; 

(v.) If any payment is made under the fore- 
going provisions of this section respecting roads 
to the council of any quarter sessions borough, 
or to any authority for a highway area wholly 
or partly situate in such borough, or to the high- 
way authority of any parish or district in the 
metropolis, the share of such quarter sessions 
borough, parish, or district in the distribution 
of the balance shall be reduced by the amount 
of the said payment, and, if less than that 
amount, shall not be paid, and any sum arising 
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from such reduction or non-payment shall 
be added to the balance and distributed ac- 
cordingly ; . 

(vi.) Any sum payable in pursuance of this 
section to a county authority or the council of 
any borough, not being a highway authority, 
shall be paid to the county or borough fund as 
the case may be, but any other sum payable 
under the provisions of this section respecting 
roads, or respecting the division of the excess 
to any highway authority commissioners of 
sewers, vestry, or district board, shall be ap- 
plied in aid of the costs of the roads main- 
tained by such authority, commissioners, vestry 
or board ; 

(vii.) Any balance remaining after the above 

yments shall be divided among the counties 
in England, in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act with respect to the division of the 
probate duty grant, and the share assigned to 
each county on such division shall be applied 
towards paying to the guardians of each poor 
law union wholly or partly situate in the county 
such sum as is directed by this Act to be an- 
nually paid by the county council of such 
county to such guardians ; 

(viii.) Any balance remaining after the pay 
ment to the guardians of euch union shall be 

id to the county council of the county upon 
its coming into office, and, if there is any county 
borough in the county, the sum so paid shall be 
included in the adjustment under this Act be- 
tween the councils of the county and borough.” 


Schedules agreed to with Amend- 
ments. 


Mr. RITCHIE: It is necessary that 
I should now ask the House to re- 
commit the Bill, in order to introduce 
two Amendments which have been 
omitted. I beg to move, Sir, that you 
do now leave the Chair. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Bill re-committed in respect of an 
Amendment to Clause 15, and an Amend- 
ment to Clause 17. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

On the Motion of Mr. Rircuiz, the 
following Amendments made, in Clause 
15, page 9, line 12, after ‘‘ road,” to 
insert— 

“‘And the Act of the Session of the forty- 
fourth and forty-fifth years of the reign of 
Her present Majesty, chapter seventy-two, 
shall be repealed ;"’ 
and in line 18, before ‘‘such,”’ insert 
“and of tho expenses of the Commis- 
sioners ;”’ in Clause 17, page 10, line 24, 
after ‘‘authority,” add as a separate 
sub-section— 

‘* (3.) The Local Government Board, by Pro- 
visional Order made on the application of the 
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council of any of the counties concerned, may 
constitute a joint committee or other body 
representing all the administrative counties and 
county boroughs through which a river, or any 
specified portion of a river, passes, and may 
confer on such committee or body all the 
poores of a sanitary authority under ‘The 

ivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876,’ or such 
of them as may be specified in the Order ; and 
the Order may contain such provisions ‘ara 
ing the constitution and proceedings of the 
said committee or body as may seem proper, 
and may provide for the payment of the ex- 
penses of such committee or body by the ad- 
ministrative counties and county boroughs re- 
presented by it.” 

Bill reported; as amended, considered. 


Mr. RITOHIE: I now beg to move 
that the Bill be read a third time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. Ritchie.) 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
sure we mustall be very glad that we have 
at last reached this stage, and the first 
observation which I will make upon the 
Bill will be to offer the congratulation 
of this House to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I am sure we have all recognized 
the ability, the temper, the conciliatory 
demeanour, and the strong common 
sense which he has displayed, and which 
has enabled him to carry a measure of 
this magnitude through the House of 
Commons. At this time of night I shall 
not think of detaining the House by 
endeavouring to make any lengthened 
observations on the character of the 
Bill. Any observations we, on our side, 
may have to make upon it must, I am 
afraid, be reserved for another place— 
I do not mean the House of Lords. We 
have places in which we can comment 
— the proceedings of Parliament 
which are not the other House. Glad 
as I am that this measure should have 
been launched, and should have sailed 
into port safely, I must say I wish it 
had been a bark of larger burden, and 
that it had carried a more valuable 
freight. The character of this Bill is 
two-fold. There belongs to it both the 
machinery you have created, and the 
work you have given that machinery to 
do. As regards the first part—that is 
to say, the machinery you have created 
—I have very little except approval to 
express. You have removed what we 
consider an inefficient machinery, and 
you have created by the Bill a new 
machine. No doubt, there are some 
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defects in the machine from our point 
of view, but I will not dwell upon that 
question now. At all events, I must say 
you have now in place of the hand loom 
created a great steam power; you have 
made a great manufactory, as it were, 
and you have put into it a powerful 
machine in the shape of a popular Re- 
presentative Body. But having done 
that, what are the looms which you 
have put into the manufactory for your 
machine to work—what is the work you 
have given your machinery to do? 
Well, that is to be found in Clause 3, 
and I am sorry to say that it seems to me 
that the work is too narrow and insuffi- 
cient for so a great a machineas you have 
set up. Besides the work connected 
with the Pauper Lunatic Asylums— 
which will be transacted, I imagine, as 
it is at present, by a small Committee— 
and work connected with reformatory 
schools, which will not ocenpy much of 
the attention of the County Councils, 
and work connected with the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts—though we are 
told they are very likely to be delegated 
to the Justices—and work connected 
with the bridges and main roads, and 
besides the divided authority you have 
given County Councils in regard to 
police administration, this great popular 
representative Body will have nothing 
todo. Now, I am quite aware that the 
right hon. Gentleman will declare that 
that is not what he wishes this Body to 
do, but all the rest is reserved for the 
future. I regret that, because I am 
afraid that if you elect this Body with 
this uninteresting task before it, you 
will not get that interest taken in it, 
and those persons elected which you 
would desire to have. I regret, there- 
fore, that a considerable part of this 
Bill has, during its progress through 
the House, been struck out, and that the 
County Councils, at the commencement 
of their work, will find that work ofa 
very narrow kind. And to this part of 
the question also belongs the other ob- 
servation, that not only have you set 
this Body very little to do, but that in 
the course of the Bill ite means of doing 
it have been reduced. You have dimi- 
nished its power over the funds at its 
disposal, and its borrowing powers. It 
must be remembered that few great 
works can be undertaken, and you have 
cast upon one single generation the 
whole Caan of work, such as great 
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arterial drainage schemes, or the build- 
ing of bridges, and things of that kind — 
works which may last for centuries, 
But, above all, I regret that you should 
have thought it necessary to refuse to 
these great Bodies, and even to the 
great County Council of London, the 
power of promoting Bills—that is to 
say, of applying to Parliament for 
power to carry out works which they 
may consider essential to the community, 
There seem to me defects in the measure 
of a character which I am afraid will, 
to a considerable degree, diminish its 
utility. I am afraid people will think 
that you have created a very imposing 
machine, and that you have given it a 
very little to do. It is true that the 
right hon. Gentleman promises us some- 
thing in the future. He says that in 
this respect there is to be some paulo 
post futurum provision—and I hope 
paulo will be the emphatic word in that 
sentence, ad that we shall soon have 
provisions which will give to these 
County Councils greater dignity and 
utility than I am afraid is contained in 
the four corners of this Bill. There is 
an old saying that ‘‘ batchelors’ bairns 
are aye good children, for they hae yet 
to be born,”’ and that is a proverb which 
may be applied to the clauses of this 
Bill that we have not seen, but which 
we are promised in the future. How- 
ever, with all these defects, I, for one, 
look upon this measure with satisfac- 
tion, because I am sure that it must be 
the commencement of great things in 
the future; above all, I bave seen with 
satisfaction the clauses reiating to Lon- 
don Government. There is enshrined 
within the Bill a principle for which, on 
this side of the Seenk we have always 
contended—namely, that there ought to 
be a single government for London. 
But the proposals which have been made 
at various times by the Oorporation, 
especially to break up London into 
small fractions, are finally disregarded 
and put an end to by the provisions of 
this Bill, and, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has said, this Bill is only an 
embryo of the future plans for the 
government of London, which I hope 
may one day assume a form which may 
be worthy of the Metropolis of England. 
Therefore, although he was unable to 
say that the Bill was in all respects such 
as he should have desired, he could not 
help congratulating the House on having 
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made a long step towards the completion 
of a great work, and in that sense he 
thought the House might reg f 
agree to the Third Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Sir, my first duty is 
to recognize, and we most cordially 
recognize, the spirit which has actuated 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby in what he has just said; and 


I am greatly obliged to him for the|i 


compliment he has been good enough 
to pay me with reference to my conduct 
in reference to this Bill. Then, Sir, I 
have this to urge—that whatever may 
have been my conduct in carrying it 
through, it would have been quite im- 

ssible for me to succeed in my endea- 
vour if I had not received the cordial 
assistance of hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House; and my thanks are 
therefore due to hon. Members in all 
quarters of the House for the assistance 
they have * the Government in pass- 
ing the Bill. First, and naturally, those 
thanks are due to my hon. Friends on 
this side. I know there are in the Bill 
many provisions which must have been 
to some extent unpalatable to many of 
them—especially hon. Gentlemen who 
have for so many years been charged 
with the management of the affairs of 
Local Government, and whose conduct 
in that respect has met with univer- 
sal approbation. There must have been 
some feelings of the kind I have de- 
scribed, when it was found that those 
powers which have been exercised by 
Quarter Sessions for many years were 
to be relegated to a Body so differently 
constituted ; but, notwithstanding thie, 
they have cordially assisted the Govern- 
ment during the passage of the Bill, 
and I welcome with the utmost satisfac- 
tion the opinions expressed on both sides 
of the House that in the future efforts 
will be made by those hon. Gentlemen 
to continue to take an adequate share 
in county government. Sir, it would 
have been an unhappy incident in these 
discussions if we had reason to suppose 
that hon. Gentlemen who have hitherto 
taken a leading part in county govern- 
ment would not freely offer themselves 
to the electors under the new condition 
of affairs; but I may call attention to 
the fact that our minds are relieved 
from any apprehension of that kind by 
the knowledge, which we have, that 


gentlemen in the counties, of all shades 
of politics, are prepared to accept the 
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new condition of things, and do their 
utmost to make the county government 
of the future at leest as good as the 
county government of the past. I thank 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, and in all parts 
of the other side, for the manner in which 
they also have assisted the Government 
in passing this Bill. I know well that 
it bristles with subjects on which hon. 
Gentlemen are naturally exceedingly 
anxious to express their views to the 
House and the country; but they have 
refrained in a remarkable degree, be- 
lieving, I am sure, that they would 
probably assist the progress of this 
great measure best by refraining from 
an undue expression of opinion with 
reference to its various provisions, on 
many of which they hold strong opi- 
nions. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby has said that he ap- 
proves, to a large exent, the machinery 
of the Bill; but he does not think that 
the work which we have thrown upon 
the County Councils is altogether ade- 
quate to the machinery set up. With 
reference to this, I would say that no 
prudent manufacturer, having started 
new machinery, would overload it; he 
would rather desire to test all the bear- 
ings of the machinery whieh he has set 
uP, in order to see whether it is capable 
of enduring the strain of the additional 
work which he hopes at some future 
time to cast upon it; and, Sir, that is 
the view we have of this Bill. We do 
not at all wish, and we have never said, 
that the work we have cast upon this 
great machinery is the only work which 
we think it will be capable of properly 
performing in the future; on the con- 
trary, we think there is a great future 
for the Councils we have set up. But 
we believe also, that it would be most 
imprudent and unwise for us to over- 
load at the outset the machinery now 
created. We believe that in future it 
will be found thoroughly capable of 
performing all the work which the 
country may think fit to devolve upon 
it. The Government has no desire to 
take undue credit for what they have 
done ; but it must be acknowledged by 
the House that we have accomplished 
that in which many previous Govern- 
ments have failed. e have succeeded, 
to the universal satisfaction of the 
House, in setting up these great Coun- 
cils throughout the lenghth and breadth 









ri9 Doddingtree and 
of the land, thoroughly representative 
as they are; but, in addition to that, 
we have set up in this great City of 
London a Body which, c think, will 
prove to be adequate to sustain the 
enormous burden that will be thrown 
upon it. In saying this 1 do not wish 
to disparage the amount of good work 
which the Metropolitan Board of Works 
has done in the past; and I hope that 
the cloud which is passing over that 
Board will not obscure from the minds 
of Londoners the work which they have 
done; but the time has now arrived 
when a Body so constituted must be 
replaced by one which is truly repre- 
sentative. We have set up that Body, 
and we believe that it will be a very 
- benefit to the people of London. 

do not desire now to say one contro- 
versial word in connection with this 
Bill, and nothing remains for me but to 
conclude by again expressing my cordial 
thanks to right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Front Bench opposite and to hon. Gen- 
tlemen in all parts of the House for the 
assistance they have given to the Go- 
verament in our endeavours to settle 
this great and complicated question in 
a manner which I believe will be satis- 
factory to the country. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 





QUESTION. 


——_o0—_- 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—ARREST OF 
MR. O’KELLY. 


Mr. PARNELL (Cork) said, he 
wished to ask the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) whether the Crown will 
agree, on Wednesday next, to the ap- 
plication for the adjournment of the 
ease of Mr. O’Kelly until the House 
adjourns for the Autumn Session? He 
thought, as there had been such long 
delay in taking proceedings against 
Mr. O’Kelly, that when application was 
made on his behalf next Wednesday, 
* the Crown ought to be able to adjourn 
the proceedings to enable him to return 
to London, and take his part in the 
discussion on the Members of Parlia- 
ment (Charges and Allegations) Bill. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Mappzn) (Dublin 


Mr, Ritchie 


{COMMONS} 
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University) said, this Question had 
come upon him without any Notice, 
The House would, of course, see that, as 
the matter was not in his discretion, he 
could not now answer the Question of 
the hon. Member. All he could say was 
that the suggestion made by the hon. 
Gentleman should have fair attention at 
the hands of those whose duty it was to 
decide the matter. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Question again on Monday. 

Tat LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, if the 
reply of the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General were not ewes he should, 
on Wednesday, move the Adjournment 
of the House. 





STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMEN’S 
PANEL). 


Ordered, That the Committee of the 
OChairmen’s Panel have leave to make a 
Special Report. 

Mr. Campbell - Bannerman reported 
from the Chairmen’s Panel; That they 
had appointed Sir Henry James to act 
as Chairman of the Standing Committee 
on Law, and Courts of Justice, and 
Legal Procedure, in the place of Mr. 
Osborne Morgan. 

Report to lie upon the Table. 


SELECTION. 


Ordered, That the Committee of 
Selection have leave to make a Special 
Report. 

ir John Mowbray accordingly re- 
ported from the Committee of Selection ; 
That they had discharged the following 
Member from the Standing Committee 
on Law, and Courts of Justice, and 
Legal Procedure: Mr. Bradlaugh ; 
and had appointed in substitution Mr. 
Cremer. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 
MOTIONS. 


DODDINGTREE AND BEWDLEY BRIDGES 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hastings, Bill to relieve 
the inhabitants of the Hundred of Doddingtree, 
in the county of Worcester, of the obligation 
to repair and maintain the Bridges of the 
Hundred, and to transfer to the county of 
Worcester the liability of the Borough of 
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Bewdley to repair and maintain the Bridge 
over the River Severn in or near to such 
Borough, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hastings, Sir Edmund Lechmere, and Sir 
Richard Temple. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 362.] 
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MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (LOCAL BILLS) 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sexton, Bill to enable 
Municipal Corporations in Ireland to apply 
Municipal Funds in the promotion of Local 
Bills in Parliament, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Sexton, Mr. Murphy, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, 
Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. O’ Keeffe, Mr. Richard 
Power, and Mr. Peter M‘Donald. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 361.] 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (MONEY) 
BILL 


On Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to further 
amend the Acts relating to the raising of money 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works ; and for 
other purposes, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Jackson and Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 354.) 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to grant 
money for the purpose of certain Local I ans; 
and for other purposes relating to Local Loans, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 355.] 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION [EXPENSES ]. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
ayment, out of moneys to be provided by 
arliament, of the expense of collecting Statis- 

tics relating to Sea Fisheries under the pro- 
visions of any Act of the present Session for 
the regulation of the Sea Fisheries of England. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at One o’clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 30th July, 1888. 


MINUTES. }j—Sexrect Commirrers — Report — 
Poor Law Relief [No. 239]; Sweating Sys- 
tem [First Report] [No. 240]. 

Pustic Brtts—First Reading—Companies Re- 
lief * (241). 

Second Reading —- Fishery Acts Amendment 
(Ireland) (86). 

Third Reading—Indian Councils Act, 1861, 
Amendment (224), and passed. 

ProvistonaAL OnpeR Brrt—Report—Pier and 
Harbour (No. 2) * (223). 


{Jury 30, 1888} 
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INDIA—ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
—ALLEGED DEGRADING EXAMINA- 
TION OF A HINDOO GIRL AT PATNA. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Secretary of State for India, 
What steps have been taken by the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal with 
reference to the conduct of Mr. Kirk- 
wood, Sessions Judge at Patna, who 
was reported to have ordered the exa- 
mination by a surgeon of a Hindu girl 
who was complainant in a case of theft 
of her property by a man recently re- 
leased from gaol after three years’ 
imprisonment? The noble Lord said, 
that a Hindu just released from three 
years’ imprisonment had broken into a 
house at Dinapore and carried off some 
brass utensils. The occupier of the 
house, a Hindu girfof 12 years of age, 
who had left it to fetch some water, 
returned immediately after the robbery, 
found the door had been tampered with, 
and that her brass vessels had disap- 
peared. A hue andcry was raised, and 
the thief was pursued and captured, 
and committed to trial by the canton- 
ment magistrate of Dinapore, as he was 
an old offender. On the 11th of May 
the prisoner was tried at the Patna 
Sessions by Mr. Ki.«wood. The 
prisoner had no questions to ask the 
girl, nor did he set up any defence 
tending to impugn Se character. 
Nevertheless the Judge, Mr. Kirkwood, 
thought fit to ask the witness whether 
she had always been chaste. She said 
she had, upon which the Judge ordered 
her to be examined. N6 evidence against 
the girl was produced ; but Mr. Kirkwood 
discredited her evidence, and the pri- 
soner, who had made no defence, was 
acquitted. After this a Punchayat, or 
committee of five of her caste men, ex- 
pelled the girl from her caste on account 
of the outrage put upon her by Mr. 
Kirkwood, and she had been deprived 
of her means of subsistence. Now what 
was the previous record of Mr. Kirk- 
wood’s exploits on the Bench? Three 
cases of his misconduct on the Bench 
were reported. One of these occurred 
in 1876, when-he was district magistrate 
in Chittagong, when he wantonly dis- 
graced Babu Lal Chand Chowdhury, 
honorary magistrate and municipal 
commissioner, and ordered him to mount 
guard over a public latrine, the erection 
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of which he had opposed, and sub- 
sequently instituted a groundless crimi- 
nal prosecution against him. It was said 
that Mr. Kirkwood should have been dis- 
missed the service at that time, but Sir 
Richard Temple simply degraded him, 
and, declaring his unfitness for execu- 
tive work, transferred him to the Judicial 
Bench. It alsoappearedthat Lord Lytton 
considered the sentence on Mr. Kirk- 
wood too lenient, but declined to enhance 
the punishment. He (Lord Stanley of Al- 
derley) would ask the noble Viscount the 
Secretary of State what redress he would 
give to the girl for the outrage which 
she had suffered from Mr. Kirkwood? 
This, however, was not the only case of 
judicial misconduct in Bengal; there 
were complaints against Mr. Posford 
and four other civilian Judges or Magis- 


trates. There were also great com- 
plaints against the political agents, and 
these had culminated in the Hyderabad 
scandals. He regretted to be obliged 


to say that he thought that the Secre- 
tary of State for India or the India 
Office were responsible for increased 
misconduct on the part of the officials 
in India. The Secretary of State had 
done two acts which must have en- 
couraged the hopes of impunity in 
wrong-doers, and must have discouraged 
Governors and Lieutenant Governors in 
their endeavours to check evil-doers. 
The Secretary of State last year had 
refused to make any inquiry into the 
Arnighad case, on the ground that it 
had not been referred to him by the 
Indian Government. If a wrong was 
done and the Indian Government neg- 
lected to redress it, why should they 
report it to the India Office? The noble 
Viscount lately professed great respect 
for the High Courts of India; why, a 
had he appointed Sir Alfred Lyall to be 
a Member of his Council, in the teeth of 
the summing up of the Chief Justice of 
Allahabad, since promoted to be Chief 
Justice of Calcutta, in the trial of 
Captain Hearsey? In that trial Sir 
Alfred Lyall had been the virtual de- 
fendant. The trial turned upon the 
bad language used by Mr. Laidman on 
the Bench. Sir Alfred Lyall had shown, 
by what he had written in Zhe Old 
Pindarry, that he had no personal 
sy for the use of bad language, 

ut he had upheld Mr. Laidman only 
because he belonged to the Civil Service. 
Other Members of the India Office 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 


{LORDS} 
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Council might have the same tendency 
always to uphold the Civil Service. If 
he was mistaken in accusing the India 
Office, the noble Viscount could prove it 
by stating how many Minutes of dissent 
had been recorded by the Council in 
such cases against his views or those of 
his Predecessors. In the Cambay case, 
the noble Viscount had administered a 
rebuff to Lord Reay, the Governor of 
Bombay; and Lord Reay must be a 
man of great forbearance if he had not 
sent to the Secretary of State a despatch 
containing most voluminous inclosures 
of criticism on the course followed by 
the Secretary of State, taken from the 
whole Press of India. He would make 
two entreaties to the noble Viscount— 
one that he should not put too great a 
strain upon his seuanl popularity by 
refusing to inquire into these matters; 
the other, that he should rely more upon 
his own unassisted judgment, and ee 
upon that of Members of his Council. 
Some might say that he (Lord Stanley of 
Alderley) had laid too much stress upon 
this case, and that things might be done 
in Patna which might not done in 
London. But it was not competent to a 
Secretary of State for India to say that 
the female subjects of the Empress were 
to be less protected from outrage than 
the female subjects of the Queen ; and 
if the Secretary of State were to show 
by his actions that he thought so, he 
would be reminded of the words of the 
Royal Proclaniation of 1858, which were 
only a paraphrase of the words of an 
ancient Queen— 


“ Tros, Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): My Lords, 
in answer to the Question put to me, | 
must refer the noble Lord to the reply 
given in ‘‘ another place” on the 24th 
instant by Sir John Gorst to Mr. 8. 
Smith. That reply was as follows— 

‘*Mr. Kirkwood appears to have ordered a 
girl of 12, who had accused a man of stealing, 
to be examined. He has been severely cen- 
sured for this by the High Court of Judicature 
in Bengal, and the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal has determined to remove him from 
judicial service. It is stated that Mr. Kirk- 
wood intends to appeal. 

Subsequently information has reached 
me by telegram that Mr. Kirkwood pro- 
poses to resign the Civil Service, if the 
order of degradation be withheld and 
the censure restricted to the terms used 
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by the Bengal High OCourt—namely, 
conduct reprehensible in high degree. 
This proposal is now under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India. 
Whatever decision they may arrive at 
will be reviewed by me in the usual way 
when the facts of the case are fully 
brought to my knowledge. The noble 
Lord has referred to other cases of 
alleged misconduct on the part of judi- 
cial officers of the Civil Service, and to 
the apathy of the India Office and of 
the Government of India; but nothing 
of the kind, however, has been brought 
tomy knowledge to show that any of 
the Judges have not behaved properly. 
Since I have been in Office I have taken 
care to appoint no judicial officers who 
are not adequate to perform their duties. 
I was rather astonished to hear the 
speech of the noble Lord attacking these 
officials, because the Notice on the Paper 
simply referred to one particular case, 
and I have little to add to the answer 
given the other day in ‘‘another place.” 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
was not in the House when this matter 
was mentioned, but he understood that 
some attack had been made upon a very 
distinguished person. He wished to 
say that during the time he was con- 
nected with Indian administration there 
was no Governor regarded with more 
confidence than Sir Alfred Lyall. 


OPEN SPACES (METROPOLIS) — THE 
SPACE AT THE LAW COURTS. 
QUESTION. 


Tae Eart or MEATH asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether it is 
true that a sum of money has been 
placed at their disposal by an anony- 
mous donor for the purpose of defraying 
the expense of laying out as a public 

arden the open space adjoining the 

w Courts, not at present required for 
building purposes ; and, if so, whether 
it is true that they propose to carry 
out the wishes of the Pay 

Lorn HENNIKER in reply, said, 
their Lordships would remember that 
the other day, in reply to the noble 
Earl, he stated that the First Commis- 
sioner of Works had come to the con- 
clusion that whatever was done should 
not be done out of Imperial funds, but 
thet he was prepared, if any scheme for 
laying out as a public garden the land 
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in question was proposed, to carefully 
consider it. He was glad to say that a 
gentleman, who was not for the first time 
a benefactor of the public in this direc- 
tion, had proposed to the First Com- 
missioner to put this piece of ground in 
order at his own expense. The First 
Commissioner of Works had consented 
to the arrangement, and it would be 
carried out forthwith. He thought it 
right that he should repeat what he said 
the other day, so that there should be 
no misunderstanding. Their Lordships 
knew that this was a most valuable site, 
and that it would probably be required 
by the Lord Chancellor for the exten- 
sion of the Law Courts. The First Com- 
missioner of Works had allowed the 
ground to be put in order temporarily ; 
but he had reserved to himself to take 
back the whole of the ground, or any 
part of it, at any time that the ground 
might be required for the Public Service. 
He should like to add that the ground 
would be laid out in accordance with a 
plan pees by Mr, Street, the archi- 
tect of the Law Courts. 


FISHERY ACTS AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 86.) 
(The Lord Maenaghten.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp MACNAGHTEN, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, its object was to remedy a defect 
in the existing law with respect to pro- 
hibiting trawling within a given area. 
The Bill provided that if two-thirds of 
the registered owners of fishing boats 
in @ given area made a representation 
to the Fishery Inspectors with the view 
of having trawling prohibited within 
that area, the Fishery Inspectors might 
make an order prohibiting trawling 
there if they thought fit, and in case 
the Fishery Inspectors refused to com- 
ply with the prayer of the representa- 
tion, the registered owners might petition 
the Lord Lieutenant, who might him- 
self make the order. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—(TZhe Lord Maenaghten.) 


Tate LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan) said, the object of the Bill 
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was wholly unobjectionable; but he 
should suggest that in Committee on 
the Bill the appeal should be, not to the 
Lord Lieutenant, but to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Council. 

Lorv FITZGERALD said, he was 
strongly opposed to the Bill on the 

ound that it would empower the 

ishery Commissioners, without any 
inquiry, to make an order on the re- 
presentation of two-thirds of the owners 
of fishing boats in a given district, which 
might seriously affect the interests of 
others. Unless important Amendments 
were made in Committee he should 
strongly oppose the Bill. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
thought the Government were respon- 
sible for selecting the best men to fill 
the position of Fishery Inspectors. 
That being so, he believed it was an 
eae thing to provide by this 
Bill that the Lord Lieutenant, without 
any inquiry, should be empowered to 
set aside any decision they might arrive 
at on the subject if a representation 
was made by the fishermen of the locality 
with regard to the prohibition of trawl- 
ing. 

Lorpv MACNAGHTEN said, he was 
unable to think that the noble Lords 
who objected to this Bill could have 
fully acquainted themselves with its 
provisions. At present the Lord Lieu- 
tenant could over-rule the decisions of 
the Fisheries Inspectors, and there was, 
therefore, no change in that respect. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 


ingly. 
House adjourned at Five o'clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter 
Ten o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 30th July 1888. 





MINUTES. ]—Pvusttc Biris—First Reading— 
Land Charges Registration and Searches * 
[356]. 

Second Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 3). 
Committee—Members of Parliament (Charges 
and Allegations) [336] [First Night]—n.r. 
ProvisionaL Ornper Britis — Report — Public 

Health (Scotland) (Kirkliston, Dalmeny, and 


Earl Cadogan 
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South Queensferry Water) * [327]; Elemen- 
tary Education Confirmation (London) * 
[334]; Oyster and Mussel Fisheries (West 
Loch Tarbert) Confirmation * [323]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o—_——_ 


PRESTON CORPORATION BILL [Zords). 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, there was one point in reference to 
the Bill which he ought to explain, and 
to which he ought to call the attention 
of the House, although he did not think 
that it was necessary the House should 
take any action upon it. As the House 
was aware, there was a stringen. Act 
governing the payment of costs of pro- 
ceedings in reference to Private Bills, 
and the costs of opponents were only 
given against promoters of a Bill where 
the Committee were unanimous in hold- 
ing resistance to the opposition vexa- 
tious. There were certain opponents to 
this Bill among the ratepayers of 
Preston, and they appeared before the 
Committee, and so far succeeded in im- 
pressing their views upon the Committee 
as to obtain a considerable reduction in 
the capital asked for by the Corporation 
in promotion of their plan. The Com- 
mittee appeared to be of opinion that 
the Petitioners had so far succeeded as 
to be entitled to their costs. At the same 
time, he did not know that that opinion 
was unanimous, or that it was the opi- 
nion of Members that ths opposition 
was frivolous and vexatious. The Com- 
mittee intimated their opinion that the 
Petitioners were entitled to costs, and, 
after some consideration, the promoters 
of the Bill decided not to oppose the 
granting of costs. In consequence a 


| clause was inserted, without dissent, 


granting costs which, if it had been done 
against unwilling promoters, would not 
have been satisfactory. But, inasmuch 
as, after consideration, the promoters did 
not dissent, but practically assented to 
the proposal, he thought the House 
would consider the Committee were right 
in the course they had taken, and that 
the Petitioners were entitled to their 
costs. 


An Amendment made. 
Bill to be read the third time. 
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PETITION. 
— — 
CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—IMPRISONMENT 
OF MR. JOHN DILLON, M,P. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Petition be read by 


the Clerk at the Table.” — (Mr. 
Dillwyn.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Petition read. 


Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I wish to 
ask you, Mr. Speaker, will I be in Order 
in moving that the text of the Petition 
be embodied in the proceedings of the 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That would not be 
a usual or a proper course to take. It 
may be printed by order of the Oom- 
mittee before whom it will go. 

Mr. SEXTON : Is any Motion neces- 
sary to insure that it will be printed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have no doubt it 
will be printed. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): As 
it will be in the discretion of the Com- 
mittee to print it or not as they think fit, 
cannot we secure its being printed by a 
Motion in the House that it be printed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Of course it would 
be competent, if the Report of the Com- 
mittee is made and the Report is not 
printed, for the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to make a Motion to that effect ; 
but, at present, I have no jurisdiction 
over the Committee, and a Committee 
must be left to exercise what discretion 
it may think proper. 


QUESTIONS. 
— $ — 
THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—TULLA- 
MORE. 

Dr. FOX (King’s Co., Tullamore) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
Government intend to deprive the people 
of Tullamore of the services of a town 
magistrate ? 

Tae CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the power of appointing a magis- 
trate under the Towns Improvement Act 
rested solely with the Lord Ohancellor 
of Ireland, and he understood it was not 
at present contemplated to appoint a 
town magistrate in Tullamore, 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
ROMAN CATHOLIC STUDENTS IN 
THE GOVERNMENT TRAINING COL- 

LEGE. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If the Roman Catholic stu- 
dents in the Government Training Col- 
lege receive religious instruction from 
the teachers, without the guidance and 
control of any clergyman; and, if the 
vast majority of those students who have 
obtained situations as teachers in Na- 
tional schools are teaching in County 
Kerry? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Barrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Commissioners of National Education 
inform me that no Roman Catholic 
clergyman attends at the Marlborough 
Street Training College for the purpose 
of giving religious instruction to the 
students; but these students receive 
most careful religious instruction from 
the head teachers of the Central Model 
Schools, who are Roman Catholics, and 
also regularly attend religious instruc- 
tion and religious ministrations in the 
Roman Catholic Church, in regard to 
which extensive arrangements exist. 
With respect to the concluding portion 
of the Question, the Commissioners state 
that about 30 per cent of the Roman 
Catholic students who left the Training 
College during the last five years are now 
employed in National schools in Kerry. 


ARMY (INDIA)— RETIRING ALLOW- 
ANCES. 


Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) (for Mr. Krye) (Hull, 
Central) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, (1) Under what Re- 
tiring Rules, citing the number and 
dates of warrants, orders, or despatches 
now in force, officers of the Indian’ 
Army get retiring allowances; (2) are 
officers residing in India excluded from 
the benefit of existing Retiring Rules ; 
(3) whether the despatch of the Secre- 
tary of State (No. 407, of December 8, 
1881), which related explicitly by the 
words of the despatch to “retiring al- 
lowances,”’ superseded all these existing 
Retiring Rules for officers of the Indian 
Army, and come into force in July, 
1882; (4) whether, and if so on what 
grounds, the Retiring Rules laid down 
in the above-mentioned despatch are 
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limited by the practice of the Indian Go- 
vernment, by an alleged order or “ prin- 
ciple,” which was in force in 1854, and 
was applicable to a state of circum- 
stances which does not now exist; (5) 
whether the despatch of the Secretary 
of State (No. 407 of December 8, 1881), 
in Clause 15, stated that every officer of 
38 years’ service will be entitled to “ re- 
tiring allowances”’ of £1,124 17s. 6d. per 
annum; and, (6) whether the Secretary 
of State will continue to sanction the 
payment of such allowance to officers 
resident in India in a reduced currency, 
while paying officers residing out of 
India the full amount of such allowance 
in sterling ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorstr) (Chatham) : 
1. The ratee of pensions of officers of 
the Indian Army are contained in Royal 
Warrant, January 16, 1861; Secretary 
of State’s despatches, No. 159, August 
8, 1866; No. 252, August 4, 1881; No. 
404, December 8, 1881. 2. No. 3. It 
came into force on July 1, 1881, and did 
not supersede existing Rules. 4. The 
Secretary of State does not admit that 
these Rules are limited by the practice 
of the Government of India. 5. The 
*colonel’s allowance”’ is not, in the 
view of the Secretary of State, a retiring 
allowance. 6. The Secretary of State is 
not prepared to make any alteration in 
the Rules regarding the rates of colonels’ 
allowances. 


ALLOTMENTS EXTENSION ACT, 1882 
— THE MENDLESHAM CHARITY 
ESTATES. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) asked the hon. Member for the Pen- 
rith Division of Cumberland, Whether 
he is aware that the Trustees of the 
Mendlesham Charity Estates have ad- 
vertised, among other properties to be 
let on lease for seven years, what is de- 
scribed as— 

‘* A messuage farm, lands and outbuildings, 
situate in Mendlesham, containing 38 acres, 
1 rood,24 poles, now in the occupation of Mr. 
James Lambert’s executors,” 
and that tenders are to be sent to the 
Clerk of the Trustees not later than 
August 7; and, whether, in view of the 
fact that the said property is more suit- 
able for the purpose of allotments than 
any other land in the parish, and that 
numerous labourers have made applica- 


tion for parts of it, the Charity Commis- | 


Sir Roper Lethbridge 
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sioners will take such steps as will pre- 
vent the Trustees from acting in contra- 
vention of the spirit of ‘‘ The Allotments 
Extension Act, 1882?” 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The land referred to does not 
belong to the Church and Town Estate, 
but is the property of the Endowed 
School of Mendlesham, and is, therefore, 
not subject to the Allotments Extension 
Act, 1882. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND)—THE 
ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY CODES, 
1887-8. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether in the 
Constabulary Code for 1887 there are 
any directions respecting public meet- 
ings similar to those contained in page 
269 of the Code of 1888, as approved by 
the Lord Lieutenant—namely, 

“Section 1112. Whenever any public meet- 
ing is announced . . . , it is the duty of the 
officer of Constabulary within whose district 
such meeting is to be held to be present thereat 
(or, if this is impracticable, to depute a head or 
other constable in plain clothes) for te purpose 
of taking notes of any inflammatory language 
that may be employed . . . This duty, how- 
ever, is to be performed with discretion, and 
without anything approaching to parade or 
offensive intrusion on the part of the police. In 
cases where a shorthand writer is sent to take 
notes of a meeting, the promoters thereof should 
be asked to provide him with a place on the 
platform. If this be not accorded he must take 
the best position available ; ’’ 
and, if so, did the Departmental inquiry, 
presided over by Colonel Turner, R.M., 
into the conduct of the police on the 
occasion of the three deaths at Mitchels- 
town, take any, and what, notice of the 
intrusion of the police into the meeting 
with their reporter without any prior 
communication with the promoters of 
the meeting, as the Code prescribes ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Constabulary Code is a Departmental 
publication, intended solely for the in- 
struction and guidance of the Force. It 
is not issued to the public, and I must 
decline to discuss its contents. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
have any objection to say, with regard 
to the latter part of the Question, 
whether the inquiry appointed into the 
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occurrences at Mitchelstown embraced 
the alleged non-compliance with the 
terms of the Oode ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that, 
speaking from memory, he rather 
thought the subject did not come within 
the terms of the inquiry. 
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THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—BATTER- 
SEA PARK—DISMISSAL OF EM- 
PLOYES. 


Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether any, and what, decision has 
been arrived at as to the superannuation 
to be granted to the men who have for 
many years been employed at Battersea 
Park, and who have been dismissed by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works since 
that Body has taken over the control of 
the Park ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Prunxet) (Dublin University): The 
Act which transferred Battersea Park 
and other Parks from the Office of 
Works to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works preserved all rights of pension 
to men in our employment as if they 
had been retained in the Public Service, 
the Treasury to decide in each case the 
amount in question. This the Treasury 
has done, and has informed the Metro- 
politan Board accordingly. It remains 
for that Body to take all other necessary 
steps. 


CONSULAR OHARGES IN ENGLAND— 
INVOICES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he has yet 
received definite information from Wash- 
ington as to the reason why shippers 
from the United Kingdom to the United 
States of North America are charged 
2s. 6d. declaration fee on each invoice, 
while from Germany to the United 
States no such fee is charged; and, 
whether he is aware that in Liverpool 
alone the declaration fees amount to no 
less a sum than £2,500 per annum ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 


STATE (Sir James Fercusson) Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are still in communication with the 
Government of the United States on 
this subject. We have no information 
as to the amount of the fees at present 
levied under the system mentioned. 
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NAVY—ROYAL MARINE LIGHT INFAN- 
TRY—THE MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether there are any 
instructions regulating the duties and 
responsibilities of the medical officers of 
the Royal Marine Light Infantry ; whe- 
ther, during last winter, the surgeons at 
Eastney Barracks, Portsmouth, were 
aware that Comyn MacGregor, one of 
the probationary lieutenants under their 
charge, was suffering from a disease as 
a rule proving fatal unless timeously 
dealt with; whether the surgeons took 
any steps, directly, or indirectly, to in- 
form Lieutenant MacGregor that it was 
obvious he was labouring under an 
insidious disease, and to warn him of 
his danger; whether Lieutenant Mac- 
Gregor’s health afterwards suddenly 
gave way, and, failing in consequence 
to pass his final examination, he has 
been dismissed from the Service; and, 
whether, if it is to be understood that it 
is no part of a surgeon’s duty to speak 
until consulted, the time has come for 
laying down more humane Rules ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcrz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): There 
are full instructions for the guidance of 
the medical officers of the Royal Marine 
Light Infantry. The medical officers at 
Eastney Barracks deny any knowledge 
of Mr. MacGregor’s suffering from the 
disease referred to, and it appears that 
he himself never took any steps to in- 
form them. The medical officers would 
certainly not wait to be consulted if they 
had any reason to believe that any 
officer or man under their care was 
suffering from disease. This is enjoined 
by the Regulations. It is the case that 
Mr. MacGregor had to leave the Service 
from failure to pass his examination. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH: Are 
those instructions to the medical officers 
open to the public? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON : They 
are the instructions which are generally 
issued to medical officers of the Service, 
and I am not aware if they have ever 
been published. I am not aware that 
there would be any advantage in pub- 
lishing them. 


ARMY (INDIA)—BENGAL STAFF CORPS 
—CAPTAIN J. B. CHATTERTON. 

Mr. MAO NEILL (Donegal, 8.) asked 

the Under Secretary of State for India, 
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(1) Whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House the despatch from the Govern- 
ment of India, dated February 21, 1881, 
in the case of Captain J. B. Chatterton, 
which has been printed by the authority 
of the India Office, and also the affidavit 
of Surgeon-Major Powell; (2) whether 
the order for the removal of Captain 
Chatterton was issued on March 11, 
1869; and, (3) whether, between the 
dates of the Act for the Better Govern- 
ment of India, August 6, 1858, and the 
pos afforded by the Warrant of Par- 
iament issued during the Session of 
1872, the Secretary of State for India 
had power to remove Indian officers 
without trial and investigation ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorst) (Chatham) : 
(1) No; it is not necessary to lay on the 
Table the whole correspondence with 
Captain Chatterton, and it would be 
inconvenient to lay an isolated document. 
(2) Yes. (3) The Secretary of State 
has always had power to advise Her 
Majesty to dispense with an officer’s 
services on sufficient cause being shown. 


POOR LAW—CASE OF MRS, SARAH 
BURGE—COSTS. 

Mr CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, If he 
knows how such a heavy bill of costs 
was sanctioned as occurred in the case 
of Mrs. Sarah Burge, now a pauper 
in the workhouse, Poplar; and, if 
these costs were defrayed by the rate- 


payers? 

Tse PRESIDENT (Mr. Rironre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
made inquiry on this subject, and I find 
that there is not, nor has there been, any 

auper in the Poplar Workhouse named 

arah Burge. The case intended to be 
referred to is, no doubt, that of Frank 
Burge, respecting whom the hon. Mem- 
ber put a Question to me on a previous 
occasion. As I then stated, this man 
brought an action against four of the 
Guardians of the Poplar Union for ma- 
liciously refusing to allow him to leave 
the workhouse. At the trial he was non- 
suited by Mr. Justice Denman, who de- 
cided that there was no evidence to go 
to the jury, and this decision was upheld 
by the Court of Appeal. The costs of 
the Guardians were, of course, increased 
by the appeal, and altogether they 
amounted to £355 10s. 8d. The Guar- 
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dians paid the costs out of the rates ; 
and, as the Local Government Board 
considered that the individual Guar- 
dians against whom the action was 
brought ought not to have to defray 
these expenses out of their own pockets, 
they sanctioned the payment which had 
been made. The defendants would 
haye been awarded costs by the Court 
had not Burge sued in formd pauperis. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
EDWARD MAHONY AND OTHERS— 
RATHCORMACK, CO. CORK. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, If it 
is a fact that Edward Mahony, John 
Manley, Denis Healy, and others, who 
were prosecuted before a Court held at 
Rathcormack, County Cork, on Tuesday 
the 24th instant, for alleged obstruction 
and resistance to the Sheriff and his 
assistants in the discharge of their duty, 
on presenting themselves before the 
Court, and having been at the expense 
of bringing counsel from Cork to Rath- 
cormack to defend them, were informed 
by Mr. Eaton, R.M., the only Resident 
Magistrate present, that the case was 
adjourned for a fortnight; whether the 
reason the Court was not constituted was 
because Mr. Sub-Sheriff Gale was unable 
to attend; why District Inspector Jones, 
who was, according to his admission be- 
fore Mr. Eaton, R.M., aware Mr. Gale 
could not attend, did not inform the de- 
fendants and prevent th» unnecessary 
expense and trouble ; whether it is a 
fact that Mr. Gale, when speaking to one 
of the defendants, Mr. Edward Mahony, 
on Monday night, also neglected to in- 
form him; and, whether the expense 
entailed by the neglect of the Crown 
officials will be re-imbursed by the 
Crown, and the officials censured ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity: The statements in the first and 
second paragraphs of the Question are 
correct. The case referred to being a 
charge of obstructing the Sub-Sheriff 
was necessarily postponed in conse- 

uence of the absence of that official. 

e could not appear at Rathcormack 
because he was bound to be in attend- 
ance from day to day at the Cork Sum- 
mer Assizes. The District Inspector who 
was prosecuting in the case had notice 
that the Sub-Sheriff could not attend. 
He made inquiries from the legal gen- 
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tlemen practising in Fermoy, with a view 
to informing them that he could not pro- 
ceed with the case on the day fixed. He 
was not aware that the accused had em- 
ployed a Cork solicitor and intended to 
appear by counsel. The Sub-Sheriff, 
Mr. Gale, is not a Government official. 
I cannot say what conversation he may 
have had with the accused persons. 
There is no foundation for the charge of 
neglect against the Crown officials con- 
veyed in the last paragraph of the Ques- 
tion. 
Dr. TANNER asked, whether this 
District Inspector had not ample time to 
tell the people the night before that the 
Court could not be held, and in that way 
save them great expense ; also, whether 
it was not the fact that the solicitor for 
the accused occupied a whole day in 
driving from Cork to the place where 
the Sessions were to be held ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was not 
aware that the District Inspector had 
the opportunity spoken of, or that it was 
possible for him to communicate person- 
ally with the accused. He communicated 
with the practitioners at Fermoy, one of 
whom he presumed would be engaged 
for the accused. 

Dr. TANNER asked, if District In- 
spector Jones did not see several of 
the accused the night before the case 
was to be tried ; and whether the In- 
spector’s conduct did not amount, prac- 
tically speaking, to a second fining of 
the people? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he did not 
gather that from the information sup- 
plied to him. 


EDUOATION DEPARTMENT (SCOTLAND) 
—BURGH OF CULROSS. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether he 
is aware that the scheme of the Scottish 
Educational Endowments Commissioners 
for the management of the endowments 
in the burgh of Culross was advertised 
only in one newspaper, published at a 
distance, and in another county, and 
which does not circulate in Oulross, and 
how often was it so advertised; and 
that, in consequence of this insufficient 
advertisement, the inhabitants of Culross 
lost their opportunity of lodging objec- 
tions to the scheme with the Scotch 
Education Department; and, whether, 
in the circumstances, he can, and will, 
take any steps to have the scheme re- 
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considered by the Department in the 
light of such objections ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The scheme for 
Geddes Endowment, Culross, was adver- 
tised by the Commissioners. After it 
was laid before the Scottish Education 
Department, and before being approved, 
it was again advertised in four separate 
issues of Zhe Alloa Journal and The Dun- 
fermline Journal, these being the news- 
papers selected by the Endowment Com- 
missioners. It is true that these journals 
are published in counties other than that 
in which the endowment is situate; but 
the geographical and detached position 
in which Oulross stands makes this un- 
avoidable. So far as my Lords are 
aware, there is no newspaper published 
in any place nearer than those selected. 
The advertisements by the Department 
were inserted on two separate occasions 
—first on the original scheme being sent, 
and again after modification of the 
scheme. Opportunity for lodging objec- 
tions was not lost. The School Board of 
Culross did lodge objections against the 
scheme, and these were duly considered ; 
and before their Lordships’ rere 
was given the scheme was modified in 
order to meet them. 


THE SLAVE TRADE—REVIVAL OF THE 
TRADE IN AFRICA. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Forei 
Affairs, Whether the attention of the 
Prime Minister, in his capacity of Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, has 
been directed to the statements of Pro- 
fessor Drummond in his work on Tropi- 
eal Africa, and of Mr. J. Scott Kilkie, in 
an article in Zhe Contemporary Review for 
July, entitled British Interests in Africa, 
that since the withdrawal of H.M.S. 
Condor from the harbour of Zanzibar 
the Slave Trade in Africa ‘‘ has been re- 
sumed with redoubled energy,” and 
‘‘has become more rampant that ever ;” 
and, do Her Majesty’s Government, 
having regard to the circumstances that 
led to the withdrawal of the Slave Circu- 
lar in 1874, intend to take any steps for 
the abatement of this evil ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The writers in question 
consider that the Arabs of the interior 
believed that the withdrawal of the Lon- 
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don in January, 1884, implied a diminu- 
tion of interest in the AY eg of the 
Slave Trade on the part of Great Britain. 
As a matter of fact, the withdrawal of 
this particular vessel was part of ascheme 
for more effectual suppression ; and if 
the Arabs had an impression to the con- 
trary they must long since have been 
undeceived. If the Oe Member will 
look at the recent Blue Book he will find 
ample proof of the continued vigilance 
and activity of Her Majesty’s cruisers. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—FAIR RENTS 
—APPLICATION OF JAMES KEELY, 
CO. KILDARE. 


Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he can state if an 
eviction notice under the 7th section of 
“The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887,” 
was on May 29 last served on James Keely, 
a tenant on the Castletown (County Kil- 
dare) Estate of the representatives of the 
late Thomas Connolly, esquire ; whether 
he is aware that Mr. Keely’s old rent is 
£97 158. 4d., though his valuation is 
only £89 10s., but that he was unable to 
apply to have a fair rent fixed during 
the term of his lease, which only expired 
in April, 1887; whether Mr. Keely, in 
June, 1887, served an originating notice 
to have a fair rent fixed; whether the 
application was listed for hearing before 
the Sub-Commission which was to have 
sat in Naas during the present month ; 
whether the sitting of this Commission 
has been postponed to December or 
January next, when Mr. Keely’s right 
of redemption shall have expired, not- 
withstanding that the decision to be then 
on would affect the rent runnin 

m May, 1887; and, whether he wil 
cause the application to be heard at 
once, in order to save the tenant from 
the confiscation by his landlord of his 
improvements ? 

ne OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that the reply to the inquiries 
in the first, third, and fourth paragraphs 
is in the affirmative. The valuation of the 
farm is £89 10s., and of the house and 
offices £5. The yearly rent is £97 15s. 8d. 
The Land Commissioners state that the 
case as listed for hearing at the recent 
Sub-Commission was not reached; but 
that if it be the fact that Keely was 
served with an eviction notice on May 29 
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last, as stated in the Question (of which, 
however, ay were not aware), his case, 
even if ed, could not have been 
heard with the result of having 2 fair 
rent fixed unless he had redeemed his 
holding, but must have stood adjourned 
pending redemption. The tenant could, 
without doubt, have obtained a stay of 
ejectment proceedings upon proper terms 
had he applied to the Court. (Section 
13, Sub-section 3, 1881.) 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SITTINGS 
IN LIMERICK—COSTS OF APPEAL. 
Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.) 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 

aware that at the sitting of the Land 

Oommission in Limerick in January last, 

on the appeal of Daniel O’Connell, 

junior, a tenant on the estate of the 

Trustees of Archdeacon Gould, the judi- 

cial rent of £10 fixed by the Sub-Com- 

mission was reduced to £8 10s. Od., and 
notwithstanding that the tenant was 
successful in his appeal, and that he and 
his valuator had to travel a distance of 

45 miles to Limerick, where they had to 

remain two nights, and to employ a 

lawyer there, the Land Oommission re- 

fused to give the tenant any costs; 
whether he is aware that it is the usual 
practice to award to the successful pa: 

the costs and expenses of his appeal, 
and why this Rule has been departed 
from in favour of a landlord as against 

a tenant in Ireland; and, whether, con- 

sidering that this practice is calculated 

to deter tenants from seeking justice by 
way of appeal, he will eaggest to the 

Land Commission the adloption of the 

practice usually follow in other 

Courts ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Oommissioners inform me that 
their practice as to costs has been the 
same from the commencement, and is 
thoroughly well known to every practi- 
tioner in theirCourt. Where either the 
landlord or the tenant appeals, and the 
judicial rent is affirmed, the unsuccessful 
appellant pays the costs of the opposite 
party. here the judicial rent is varied 
on appeal, whether it be raised or 
lowered, no costs are, as a rule, giver 
to either party. Exceptional cases may, 
of course, ocour, which are determined 
according to their circumstances; but 
there was nothing exceptional in the 
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case referred to. In a tribunal whose 
duties are such ar those of the Land 
Commission it would, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, be unjust that a 
tenant whose rent is slightly raised on 
appeal should pay the appellant’s costs, 
and likewise as regards the case of the 
landlord. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM asked, if the 
other tenants on the estate had declined 
to go into the Land Court in conse- 
quence of the treatment given to this 
tenant ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
not aware of that. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
BALLYCOTTON PIER. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, in view of 
the conflict of opinion between the Cork 
County Grand Jury and the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland, in 
respect to the alleged serious defects in 
the Ballycotton Pier, and the refusal of 
the Grand Jury to take over and main- 
tain the pier, Whether he will take 
eteps to insure that a competent engi- 
neer, independent of either of these 
Bodies, shall be sent to examine into 
and report on the condition of the work ? 

Toe SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The hon. Member for Mid 
Cork (Dr. Tanner) asked me a Question 
on this subject last week, and at my 
request postponed the Question until 
next Thursday. I have asked for a spe- 
cial Report, and on Thursday I hope to 
be in a position to give a complete an- 
swer. 

Subsequently, 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co,, Mid) asked, 
whether it was the fact that on Saturday 
last, General Sankey, Mr. Martin, and 
Mr. Keating visited Ballycotton Pier, 
and in what capacity Mr. Martin was 
employed ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman was good enough, in answer to 
his request, to postpone a Question on 
this subject until Thursday. On that 
day he hoped to be in possession of all 
the facts. 


DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRE- 
LAND) — CIRCULAR OF SIR WEST 
RIDGWAY. 


Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick City) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland, referring to the Circular 
issued by Sir West Ridgway, dated 
May 16 ultimo, to the Grand Juries and 
a of Treland, with view as 
stated— 


‘‘To bring about a more direct connection 
than exists at present between the Local Autho- 
rities which strike the rates and the Governing 
Boards of the district lunatic asylums in sup- 
port of which they are struck ; ” 


whether replies have been received from 
the Public Bodies to whom this letter 
was addressed; and, how soon will the 
Government carry into effect their ex- 
pressed intention of altering the consti- 
tution of the Boards of District Lunatic 
Asylums in Ireland ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Replies 
have been received up to the present 
time from a minority only of the Public 
Bodies addressed. The Irish Government 
are anxious to have, as far as possible, 
the views of all the Bodies addressed ; 
and they are, therefore, at present not 
in a position to make a definite state- 
ment on the matter. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that, owing 
to the delay of the Government in this 
matter, a legal difficulty has arisen, and 
the rates for the Richmond Lunatic 
Asylum cannot be levied this year? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware of the legal difficulty to which 
the hon. Gentleman refers; but I am 
bound to say, as the hon. Gentleman 
speaks of delay on the part of the Go- 
vernment, that the responsibility for the 
delay rests with the Corporation of 
Dublin, who have declined to make a 
reply. 

Me. SEXTON: The Government 
having declined to take any action for 
several months, how can the right hon. 
Gentleman contend that the blame rests 
with the Dublin Corporation ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
accept the hon. Gentleman’s statement 
of the facts. My point is that the Go- 
vernment, having made application for 
information to Local Bodies, one of the 
Bodies which did not answer was the 
Corporation of Dublin. The hon. Gen- 
tleman has no right to blame the Go- 
vernment for the delay. The responsi- 
bility for the delay rests with the 
Corporation of Dublin. 
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EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTIONS ON 
THE VANDELEUR ESTATE, CO. 
CLARE. 


Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, at the eviction of 
Michael Connell, on the Vandeleur 
Estate, on Friday, the 20th instant, 
Colonel Turner placed two soldiers in a 
meadow, opposite a small gable window, 
with loaded guns, commanding them— 
“Tf any more gruel is thrown out of 
that window, fire; these orders are dis- 
tinct enough ;” whether, at the eviction 
of Widow Margaret Madigan, of Lad- 
more, on Tuesday, the 24th instant, in 
reply to the question—‘“ If they do not 
come down shall we fire?” by Mr. Hill 
or Mr. Dunning, Colonel Turner is re- 
ported to have said, ‘‘ Certainly ;”’ whe- 
ther the offences warranted such action 
on the part of Colonel Turner; and, 
whether the Government will inquire 
into the matter, and prevent such orders 
in future ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Divisional Magistrate reports that the 
sole ground for the allegation contained 
in the first paragraph is the fact that 
he placed two soldiers with unloaded 
rifles opposite the window from which hot 
gruel had been thrown, with directions 
that, if repeated, the soldiers were to 

oint their rifles atthe window. This 

ad the desired effect. The matter re- 
ferred to in the second paragraph was 
with a view to frighten some men into 
giving in who were offering a desperate 
resistance in a loft. As a matter of fact, 
the District Inspector’s men referred to 
were without rifles, being armed with 
batons. 

Mr. JORDAN: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that the order 
was not given to the soldiers to point 
their rifles at the windows and to fire if 
necessary; for he himself distinctly 
heard Colonel Turner say it? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I apprehend 
that the point of the answer is that the 
rifles were not loaded. 

Mr. JORDAN: I wish to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland under what 
Code, civil or military, these orders of 
Colonel Turner were given ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is no 
_ regarding the pointing of unloaded 
rifles, 
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EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTIONS ON 
THE VANDELEUR ESTATE AT CARNA. 
CULLA—ALLEGED VIOLENCE. 


Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware that, in 
gaining possession of Cleary’s house, and 

at Spellassy’s and James Madigan’s, of 
Carnaculla, on the 19th instant, the 
Sheriff, Mr. Croker, and his Emergency 
bailiff’s tore down their furniture, threw 
it into the yard, and broke it into pieces; 
whether he has been informed that the 
Sheriff was remonstrated with at Spel- 
lassy’s, without effect; whether he will 
state the statute or authority warranting 
such destruction of tenants’ scant chat- 
tels; and, whether, if further evictions 
occur, he will take steps to prevent a re- 
currence of such action by bailiffs? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Divisional Magistrate reports that the 
allegation apparently contained in this 
Question, to the effect that the furniture 
of the tenants was wantonly or unneces- 
sarily broken, is absolutely without 
foundation. He further adds that the 
houses had been all but emptied by the 
tenants, and fully prepared forresistance, 
little being left in them beyond a few 
heavy fixtures. 

Mr. JORDAN: As the right hon. 
Gentleman believes the officials and does 
not believe me, a Member of this House, 
may I ask him whether he will hold an 
inquiry on the spot into the matter? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
desire to draw a comparison between the 
veracity of the hon. Gentleman and the 
officials. I may say that I believe the 
officials. 

Mr. JORDAN : I think the right hon. 
Gentleman has given a most ungentle- 
manly reply. Will he, then, grant an 
inquiry? I think, Mr. Speaker, it is 
most undignified for a Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order!! 

Toe LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) : I rise upon 
a question of Order, Sir. I wish to ask, 
whether the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant is entitled to say in this 
House that on a comparison of veracity 
between my hon. Friend who sits below 
me and officials in Ireland, he believes 
the officials in Ireland and flouts the 
testimony of my hon. Friend? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I think that the hon. 
Member misunderstood the observation 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Gentleman has appealed to me as to 
what the right hon. Gentleman said; 
and I heard the right hon. Gentleman 
say that he had no desire to pit the vera- 
city of the hon. Member against the 
veracity of the officials. 

Mr. SEXTON: But he said he be- 
lieved the officials. 

Mr. JORDAN rose to put a further 
Question on the subject. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
call upon the hon. Member to put 
the next Question. [Cries of ‘ Don’t; 
don’t ask it!” 

Mr. JORDAN did not put the next 
two Questions which stood in his name 
on the Paper. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — EVICTIONS 
ON THE VANDELEUR ESTATE, CO. 
CLARE—MR. T. W. RUSSELL, M.P. 


Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.) aked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, For what special ser- 
vices was the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T, W. Russell) entitled to 
obtain a seat on a police car to and from 
the evictions on the Vandeleur property, 
and granted the almost exclusive privi- 
lege of interviewing the evicted tenants 
and the members of their families, whilst 
the representatives of the Irish Press 
were only allowed inside the outer ring, 
and then under police charge ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Divisional Magistrate reports that the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, or any- 
one else known to them, was given a 
seat upon the cars from time to time 
when available. The allegation that 
the hon. Member had any exclusive 
privilege of interviewing evicted tenants 
the Divisional Magistrate declares to be 
unfounded—all who were allowed inside 
having the same privilege. All members 
of the Press who made application were 
allowed inside. They were not under 
police supervision at all. 

Tat LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): If the 


hon. Member for South Tyrone is 


allowed to attend evictions with the 
police in the capacity of a political 
agent, so that he may write letters to 
the papers afterwards, will the Irish 
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Government allow any other person to 
attend and check the statements of the 
hon. Gentleman ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I deny alto- 
wear the allegation that the hon. 

entleman attended as a_ political 

ent. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
representatives of The Cork Herald and 
The Cork Examiner were refused within 
the lines on the occasion referred to? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware of that ; on the contrary, I gather 
from the Reports I received that all 
members of the Press who made appli- 
cation were allowed inside. 

Mr. FLYNN: If I assure you that 
that is not the case, will you make fur- 
ther inquiries ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall be 
glad to make inquiries if the hon. Gen- 
tleman will put a Question on the 
Paper. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—TULLAMORE 
GAOL—DR. BARR, 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, on the 
occasion of his recent visit to Mr. Dillon 
in Dundalk Gaol, Dr. Barr refused to 
give his name when asked to do so; 
whether he acted similarly when he 
visited and medically examined Mr. 
William O’Brien in Tullamore Gaol ; 
and, for what reason he thus concealed 
his identity ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
General Prisons Board inform me that 
Dr. Barr reports that on his visit to the 
Irish prisons he gave his name to every- 
one who had any right to know it, and 
it appeared in the books of all the hotels 
at which he stayed. The ground on 
which he refused to give his name in 
the instances referred to was, he states, 
that it is not customary for anyone in- 
specting prisons to give his name to 
prisoners ; and he failed to see that any 
one prisoner had more right in that 
respect than other. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: The right 
hon. Gentleman has not referred to the 
second case. Does his answer apply to 
both ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know about that; but I should think 
it does. 
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Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that the Coroner’s 
Jury who had inquired intc the death 
of Mr. Mandeville—a jury composed of 

rsons of various political opinions— 

ad unanimously found that Dr. Barr, 
in his sworn testimony, had cast foul 
aspersions on the other doctors engaged 
in the case, he would consider the pro- 
riety of the future employment of Dr. 
arr by the Government ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe Dr. 
Barr is a most admirable doctor and a 
most excellent prison official—[An hon. 
Memser: For you. |—and nothing that 
occurred at the inquest has in the least 
shaken my belief. 

Dr. FOX (King’s Co., Tullamore) : 
Was Dr. Barr selected by the Government 
to visit political prisoners in Ireland on 
account of his supposed skill in dealing 
with malingerers in Kirkdale Prison ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Dr. Barr was 
not selected by myself, but by the 
English Prison Authorities, on my re- 
quest to them to send one of their most 
competent officials. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, having 
regard to the fact that this gentleman 
visited Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon in 
quite an exceptional capacity, how could 
they be expected to submit to a medical 
examination when they had no know- 
ledge that he was a doctor at all? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
answer that Question, beyond saying 
that Dr. Barr did not recognize the right 
of the prisoner to ask his name. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: That is 
not the point of my Question. What I 
wish to draw the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to is that this visit was 
quite of an exceptional character ; and I 
ask him how any prisoner could be ex- 
pected to submit himself to an examina- 
tion by a man he did not know was a 
doctor at all ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not quite 
sure that I have caught the drift of the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question ; but I may 
remind the hon. Gentleman that it is 
not customary, either in England or in 
Treland, to give testimonials to a prisoner 
as to the merits of the doctor who is to 
examine him. 

Mr. SEXTON: Are the House and 
the country to understand that the Go- 
vernment will do nothing to test the 
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on Mr. Mandeville. 


solemn finding of the Coroner’s Jury, 
upon their oath, with regard to the 
veracity of Dr. Barr on his oath? And 
if they will not do anything in that 
direction, I wish to ask from what Vote 
in the Estimates the money will come 
with which Dr. Barr is to be paid ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should be 
extremely glad if there could be an in- 
quiry by which the whole truth of this 
matter should be investigated to the 
fullest extent, and brought in the most 
prominent manner before the English 
people. So far as I am concerned, no 
effort will be wanting to make the truth 
known. 
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THE INQUEST AT MITCHELSTOWN ON 
MR. MANDEVILLE—EVIDENCE OF 
DR. BARR. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he has read 
the Report of Dr. Barr’s evidence at the 
inquest on Mr. Mandeville; and, whe- 
ther, after the statements made by that 
gentleman, he will consider the propriety 
of refraining for the future from sendin 
Dr. Barr to visit Irish political prisoners 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
answered very fully a similar Question 
on this subject. 

Mr. HAYDEN: The second para- 


graph. 

xr. A.J. BALFOUR: I have already 
stated substantially that I see no reason 
to adopt the course suggested by the 
hon. Member with regard to prisoners 
whom he is pleased to describe as politi- 


cal. 

Mr. CHANOE (Kilkenny, 8.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman say upon what 
Estimates the charges paid to Dr. Barr 
will appear ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid I 
cannot answer that Question, because I 
do not know. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) : Will the 
right hon. Gentleman tell the House 
why an English doctor was selected to 
visit the Irish prisons? Were there not 
men of sufficient eminence and experience 
in Dublin for this work ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Because I am 
erfectly aware that any Irishman who 
ad to perform a duty of that sort would 

be liable to be subjected to the severest 
intimidation. 
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Dr. KENNY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say —— 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND)— 
ORANGE DEMONSTRATION, CO. DOWN 
—MR. BROWNLOW, J.P. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Oo., N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that Mr. Brownlow, land agent to the 
Lord Lieutenant, who presided at the 
Orange demonstration on His Excel- 
lency’s demesne at Mountstewart, County 
Down, on the 12th instant, is a Justice 
of the Peace for the County of Down, 
and if he will state the date of his ap- 

intment to the Commission of the 
aes whether his attention has been 
directed to the speech of Mr. Brownlow 
on that occasion, as reported in Zhe 
Newtownards Chronicle of the 14th in- 
stant, where Mr. Brownlow, referring 
to Home Rule, threatened that— 

** Whoever may submit, the Orangemen of 
Ulster will stand together, and as our ancestors 
did of old we will if necessary do now; ” 
whether, as reported in that paper, he 
also, in introducing to the meeting Mr. 
Adolphus Vane-Tempest, a cousin of 
His pet view the Lord Lieutenant, 
made use of the following words— 
© « They (the Orangemen) had His Excellency’s 
best wishes. He could not be here himself ; 
but he had done the next best thing and sent 
his cousin ;” 
whether this is the same Mr. Brownlow 
who was reported in Zhe Belfast Evening 
Telegraph of Apri: 12, 1887, to have 
said, at the laying of the foundation 
stone of an Orange Hall at Barna- 
maghery, County Down— 

‘“‘That the time was rapidly approachin 
when the Irish Question would be transfe 
from the House of Commons to arbitrament in 
the field,”’ 
and that the Orangemen should have 
their forces properly constituted; whe- 
ther he will call the attention of the 
Lord Chancellor to the words spoken by 
this magistrate at these public meetings ; 
and, whether any Government reporter 
was present at either of these meetings? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Secretary to the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land informs me that the gentleman 
named was appointed to the magistracy 
of the County Downin July, 1887. He 
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states that he has not seen the news- 
paper reports referred to ; but that from 
the extracts given in the Question the 
speeches, if made, would appear to have 
been platform utterances, some of them 
more than a year old; that the effect of 
such speeches depends greatly on the 
surrounding circumstances, and that the 
case in question does not call for further 
notice. so far as I am aware, the reply 
to the last paragraph of tho Question is 
in the negative. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): Does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean to say that 
the Government sanctions the appoint- 
ment to the Commission of the Peace of 
a gentleman, an agent to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, two months after he 
made a speech inciting to civil war? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have given 
the reply of the Secretary to the Lord 
Chancellor, and I cannot go any further. 


ARMS LICENCES (IRELAND) — CON- 
VICIION OF JAMES LEE AT ABBEY- 
FEALE PETTY SESSIONS. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W. 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, on the 
18th instant, at Abbeyfeale Petty Ses- 
sions, an emergency man, named Lee, 
was convicted of having been drunk 
while in possession of loaded fire-arms, 
and with having presented a loaded 
revolver at two young men named 
Walsh and O’Connell ; if the presidin 
magistrate, Captain Massy, remark 
that— 

“ Those men employed by the Property Defence 
Association got licences for fire-arms on the re- 
commendation of their employers, and abused 
those licences, and that he now saw the bad result 
of giving licences to men like those before him, 
and he did not know whether the Government 
would revoke them ;” 


and, whether he will carry out the re- 
commendation of Captain Massy ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
already replied to the inquiry in the 
first paragraph in the affirmative. The 
presiding magistrate states that he did 
not represent Lee as employed by the 
Property Defence Association; nor, as 
a matter of fact, was he. He did say 
that the man had abused the trust re- 

in him in the granting of the 
icence, and also expressed an opinion 
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that it might be revoked. The licence 
is being revoked. 





ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — 
ALLEGED ASSAULTS (FERMOY). 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is true 
that Mr. Thomas Barry, of Killavullen, 
was arrested at Clondulane on last Tues- 
day for remonstrating with a —— 
who had assaulted him, and whether, at 
the same time and place, a little girl 
was knocked down with the butt end of 
a rifle; whether a man named Corcoran 
was assaulted by Constable Bower and 
also by Sergeant Kelly, and subse- 
quently arrested for telling another man 
‘* not to be afraid, they can’t arrest you;”’ 
whether William Lane was also arrested, 
knocked down, and beaten; whether 
Mr. John Condon, after being arrested, 
received several serious wounds from a 
policeman named Black ; and, whether, 
in consequence of the alleged repeated 
assaults by the police in the town of 
Fermoy, steps will be taken to prevent 
their recurrence ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The In- 
spector General of Constabulary reports 
that the police deny having assaulted 
any of the persons named, or having 
knocked down a little girl or anyone 
else with a butt of a rifle. The arrests 
were made in consequence of the inter- 
ference by these persons with the police 
when engaged protecting bailiffs who 
had made seizures for the county cess. 
Summonses have been issued, at the suit 
of the police, against each of the persons 
referred to. 

Dr. TANNER: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether Mr. John 
Condon, when arrested, was seriously 
injured inside the gaol, his head being 
knocked against the wall, in consequence 
of which he got three or four wounds, 
and is now under the care of medical 
men ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I gather from 
the statements of the police that they 
deny having injured anyone. 

Dr. TANNER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the interest of the peace 
of the town, prevent these organized 
attempts at intimidation and murder by 
the police ? 


[No reply. ] 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOT. 
LAND)--APPOINTMENT OF SCHOOL 
INSPECTORS. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether it is the case 
that when vacancies occurred in the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow centres the 
Senior Inspector was appointed; and, 
whether, on a vacancy having occurred 
in the Aberdeen District, Mr. Jolly, the 
senior on the list, and eight others have 
been passed over, and a gentleman who 
was tenth or the list, and a young man 
comparatively unknown, appointed ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H: 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I answer the 
first part in the affirmative. I have, on 
at least five occasions, answered the 
second Question, and must adhere to the 
answers already given. 

Dr. CLARK : I shall draw attention 
to the question on the Education Esti- 
mates. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE BARROW. 


Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he is aware that the Athy Town 
Commissioners have passed a Resolution 
in which they express a general approval 
of the Bill for the drainage of the 
Barrow and an earnest desire that it may 
become law; and, whether he will take 
into consideration this expression of opi- 
nion from the locality to be benefited, 
and will give reasonable facilities for the 
discussion of the measure on its second 
reading ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It is 
true that the Athy Commissioners have 
— the Resolution described by the 

on. Member. As the hon. Member is 
aware, it has been, and is, my earnest 
desire to proceed with the Bills—a desire 
only frustrated by the action of the hon. 
Geutleman’s Friends. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman place the Barrow 
Drainage Bill at a proper place on the 
nets and bring it furweek before mid- 
night 

rn. A. J. BALFOUR said, the Bill 
had been brought forward before mid- 
night. There was an interesting dis- 
cussion on the first reading, and a dis- 
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cussion on the second reading, started 
before midnight. In his opinion, it 
would be far better to see in what shape 
the Bills came from the Select Committee 
than to delay them indefinitely, as was 
now being done. 
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EGYPT—PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS. 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, in view of the con- 
tinuous and deplorable destruction of 
the ancient monuments of Egypt by 
travellers and others, and of their incom- 
parable value and interest, it would be 
possible to appoint some engineer offi- 
cer to make a survey of these monu- 
ments and to have custody of them in 
future ? 

Tote UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Fercvsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): he question has not 
been lost sight of by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; but it rests, of course, with 
the Egyptian Government to take the 
necessary measures. They have been 
considering the subject for some time 
past, but have had great difficulties of 
different kinds to contend with. A 
Special Committee has now been ap- 
pointed to consider what further steps 
can be taken; and it has been decided 
to levy a small fee for seeing the anti- 
quities, which will, to some extent, in- 
crease the sum which it is possible to 
devote to the preservation of ancient 
monuments. Sir Francis Grenfell, the 
Sirdar of the Egyptian Army, takes 
great interest in the subject, and is a 
Member of this Committee. 


SLAVE TRADE IN THE RED SEA— 
SUAKIN. 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If any punishment has been 
meted out to the owners and guarantors 
of slave dhows at Suakin, who have 
been shown to be engaged in running 
slaves; and, whether any steps have 
been taken to prevent the Government 
lessee of the salt mines at Korvajah 
from shipping slaves to Jeddah, as re- 
ported on page 229 of the Blue Book 
recently issued on the Red Sea Slave 
Trade ? 

THz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
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chester, N.E.): All owners or guarantors 
of vessels have been punished who have 


been convicted of acts of slave trading, 
or of participation in them. It will be 
seen, on reference to page 111 of the 
Blue Book, that the charge referred to 
in the second Question was very doubt- 
ful; but that every possible precaution 
was being taken against slave dealing. 


METROPOLITAN POLICOE—THE 
**FROG’S MARCH.” 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he will 
consent to a Return of all cases within 
the last 12 months in which Special 
Reports have been made by the Metro- 
politan Police, under the Police Order 
of January, 1885, that they have been 
compelled to resort to the practice known 
as the “ frog’s march” in removing 
refractory prisoners; said Return to 
specify the name of the prisoner, date, 
= nes and time of arrest, and removal ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I see 
no public object that will be served by 
this Return. If any prisoner is treated 
with undue severity when arrested he 
can always complain to the magistrate, 
and the complaint is investigated and 
dealt with at the time. 

Mr. CHANNING said, he had re- 
ceived from the Home Office on Satur- 
day particulars of one case to which he 
had drawn the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman pentose. Why was 
the Home Office able to supply privately 
information as to one case, and why was 
such a Return as that asked for, giving 
fewer particulars than were sania’ to 
him on Saturday, not furnished to Mem- 
bers of that House? 

Mr. MATTHEWS replied, that out 
of courtesy he gave the hon. Member 

articulars of the case referred to for 

is own private information; but he 

did not see that the Return asked for 
would serve any public use whatever. 

Mr. CHANNING asked, whether the 
number of cases in the past year could 
be supplied ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he did not 
think he was able to give the hon. 
Member the numbers from memory; but 
there were extremely few cases. He 
would try to obtain the information 
asked for. 
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LLOYD’S (SIGNAL STATIONS) BILL— 
COLLECTION OF SHIPPING NEWS. 


Sm GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he is aware 
that considerable apprehension exists 
that under the Lloyd’s (Signal Stations) 
Bill, the Corporation of Lloya’s would 
acquire a monopoly of collecting ship- 

ing news around the coast of the 
United Kingdom, and of supplying the 
same to the public by such channels, at 
such prices, whether differential or other- 
wise, and on such points only as they 
may elect, free of all State control; and, 
whether he can take such action as will 
prevent the creation of such a monopoly. 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): This 
Question should, I think, have rather 
been addressed to my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade. I 
may, however, say that I am not aware 
of the existence of any apprehension 
that Lloyd’s will under their Bill acquire 
a monopoly; and I do not consider that 
there are grounds for any such appre- 
hension. It is open to any person to 
establish a signal station. 


NAVY (SHIPS)—H.M.S. “ HERCULES” 
AND “SANDFLY.” 


Sm WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
has been called to the report of The 
Standard correspondent in that journal 
of July 24, in regard to the sea quali- 
ties of H.M.8. Sandfly, to the effect that, 
on the passage from Portland to 
Berehaven in a light breeze and easy 
seas, while the Hercules moved with 
the least possible motion, the Sandfly 
pitched and rolled so violently that 
the pendulum intended to register the 
heeling of the vessel proved useless, as 
only registering 30 degrees, the Sandfly, 
it is reported, rolling nearly 45; that, 
besides such violent rolling—which 
caused injuries to the surgeon and 
others—this ship exhibited many other 
bad qualities; by whom was this ship 
designed ; whether there is any differ- 
ence in the draught of water of this 
| as designed and as completed ; 
and, are there any other ships of this 
class in the Navy by the same designer ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): No 
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Report has been received from the 
Admiral incommandof the Fleet to which 
the Sandfly is attached as to unsatis. 
factory behaviour during the passage to 
Berehaven, or with regard to her sister 
vessels, of which there are four attached 
to the Fleet now engaged in the Naval 
Manouvres. Other uewspaper corre- 
spondents have commented favourably on 
this type of vessel ; and I think there is 
little doubt that the statements alluded 
to in the Question are inaccurate. 

Sir WILLIAM PLOWDEN: Will 
the noble Lord have any objection to 
give us any information he receives on 
the subject ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: No 
doubt, there will be a Report on this 
and all vessels of a similar type engaged. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Will 
the noble Lord give the name of the 
designer ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: I do 
not think it is fair to give the name of 
the designer, when tbe purpose of asking 
this Question is to associate him with 
the unconfirmed report of the behaviour 
of this ship. 


BURIAL LAWS—BURIALS OF NONCON- 
FORMIST PARISHIONERS. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to several recent 
cases of refusal by the clergy to permit 
the bell to be tolled when Nonconformist 
parishioners have been buried in the 
parish churchyard by Nonconformist 
ministers ; whether he is aware that the 
67th Canon provided that— 

‘‘ When any one is passing out of this life 
a bell shall be tolled, KS an’ after the party’s 
death, if it so fall out, there shall be rung no 
more than one short peal, and one other peal 
before the burial, and one other after the 
burial ;"’ 
whether any provision of ‘‘ The Buria 
Laws Amendment Act, 1880,” gives 
power to the clergy to take away the 
right of all parishioners by the Canons, 
to have the bell tolled at least once be- 
fore and once after the Funeral Service ; 
and, whether he will take steps to en- 
force this right of all parishioners in 
cases where it is refused by the dasy? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
aware of the provisions of the Canon re- 
ferred to; but the hon. Member has 
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omitted words which make it doubtful 
whether the Canon is not confined to 
those parishioners who have been tended 
by a minister or curate of the Church. 
This is not a matter over which the 
Civil Courts of the country, or the Se- 
cretary of State, have any jurisdiction. 
If any parishioner feels aggrieved, he 
has his remedy by taking proceedings 
in the Ecclesiastical Court. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man, whether, considering the enormous 
expense and difficulty of trying such 
questions in the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and the consequent impunity with which 
the law was often broken by clergymen, 
the Government would give facilities for 

ing the Burial Laws Amendment 
Bill, which stood for second reading on 
Wednesday next, and which would 
effectually put an end to such scandals ? 

Mr. CHANNING asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
the opinion conveyed in the third para- 
graph of his Question was supported by 
a well-known manual in regard to the 
Burial Laws and other well-known 
authorities ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he thought 
he had answered the third paragraph 
of the Question. It was a matter for 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, and one with 
regard to which neither he nor the Civil 
Courts had any jurisdiction. He would 
apply for information, however, in order 
to enable him to satisfy the hon. Mem- 
ber. He was afraid the Government 
could not undertake to give any facili- 
ties for the discussion of a Private Bill 
in the present state of Public Business. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—NEW- 
TOWNARDS PETTY SESSIONS—NON.- 
ATTENDANCE OF MAGISTRATES. 
Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked the 

ChiefSecretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 

Ireland, Whether his attention ha. been 

called to a statement in Zhe North Down 

Herald of July 13, that no magistrate 

attended to hold the Petty Sessions at 

Newtownards Courthouse on Thursday, 

July 12; whether he can state the cause 

of their non-attendance ; and, whether 

he will direct the attention of the Lord 

Chancellor to the matter, in order that 

magistrates may be appointed who will 

attend to their duties in this district ? 
Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): Be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman replies, 
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I should like to ask him if it is not the 
fact that the Grand Jury of County 
Down were assembled in the Court- 
house at Downpatrick on the 12th of 
July, and that many of the leading ma- 
gistrates were, therefore, unfortunately 
unable to attend the demonstration ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he had received no Report on this 
subject ; but if the allegation of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Johnston) was true a full 
answer would be given to the Question 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN inquired, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware 
that Mr. Brownlow, the agent to the 
Lord Lieutenant, was engaged in pre- 
siding over a meeting of Orangemen 
composed of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
tenantry ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
no information on the point. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
—EJECTMENT AND CIVIL BILL 
DECREES. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he can state 
the number of ejectment decrees for 
non-payment of rent, and also the num- 
ber of Civil Bill decrees for the recovery 
of rent, which have been granted at the 
recent sitting of the County Court in 
each of the following towns in the County 
of Down—namely, Downpatrick, New- 
townwards, Banbridge, and Newry; 
and, how many of these decrees include 
the old rents of holdings in respect of 
which the fair rents have not yet been 
fixed ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
received the following Return from the 
Clerk of the Crown and Peacs in reply 
to this Question ; and I find that in 
Downpatrick the ejectment decrees for 
judicial rent were 2, in Newtownards 17, 
in Banbridge 6, and in Newry 7. Of 
ejectment decrees other than for judicial 
rent—namely, on lease or from year to 
year—there were 1 in Downpatrick, 26 
in Newtownards, 12 in Banbridge, and 
20 in Newry. There were of civil bill 
decrees for judicial rent 1 in Down- 

atrick, 4 in Newtownards, 1 in Ban- 
ridge, and 6 in Newry; and of civil 
bill decrees otherwise than for judicial 
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rent—namely, on lease or from year to 
year—2 in Downpatrick, 26 in New- 
townards, 4 in Banbridge, and 16 in 
Newry. 


CORONERS BILL—PUBLICITY OF IN- 
QUESTS. 


Sm ALGERNON BORTHWICK 
(Kensington, 8.) asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will be prepared, when the 
Coroners Bill comes before the House, 
to insert a clause providing that inquests 
shall be held in public, subject to the 
ordinary power exercised by the Judges 
of excluding the public and the Press 
when the evidence to be given is unfit 
for publication ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
I am afraid it is not possible to answer 
the Question of the hon. Baronet directly. 
The question whether any alteration 
should be made in the law relating to 
the admission of the public to Coroners’ 
Courts is one which requires to be con- 
sidered together with other provisions 
relating to those Courts; and Iam not 
able to say more at present than that 
Her Majesty’s Government will give 
most careful consideration to the ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Baronet. 


DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA— 
TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION —A 
DAY OF THANKSGIVING. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If the 
Government will advise Her Majesty to 
be graciously pleased to appoint a Day 
of Thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
the providential deliverances vouchsafed 
to the nation in 1588 by the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, and in 1688 by 
the events which led to the establish- 
ment of Her Majesty’s dynasty on the 
Throne of these Realms ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samirn) (Strand, Westminster): I 
thoroughly respect the motives which 
have induced by hon. Friend to put this 
Question to me; but there are many 
memorable events connected with the 
past history of this country which afford 

unds for thanksgiving by the people. 

t is impossible for the Government to 
recommend that a day of thanksgiving 
should be appointed with regard to each 


of them ; and therefore I am unable to 
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conde to the request of the hon. Mem- 


Mr. JOHNSTON, in consequence of 
that answer, asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether be would advise Her 
Majesty to appoint a day of fasting and 
ee for the national ingrati- 
tude 


[No reply. ] 


Business. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—THE ADJOURN- 
MENT—THE TITHE RENT-CHARGE 
BILLS. 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in view of the at amount 
of Business oe to be transacted 
before the proposed adjournment of the 
House next month, and considering the 
discussion to which the Tithe Rent- 
Charge Bills are certain to give rise, he 
will defer their further consideration till 
the November Session ? 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) asked, Whether it is 
still the intention of the Government to 
take either of the Tithe Rent-Charge 
Bills during the present Sittings ; and, if 
so, whether in consideration of the con- 
siderable amount of opposition to the 
Bills, he will arrange to give ample 
Notice of the day on which they will be 
taken ? 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked, Whether, in 
view of the dissatisfaction which pre- 
vails in some parts of the United King- 
dom with the law relating to the pay- 
ment and recovery of tithe rent-charge, 
and of the fact that two Bills have been 
introduced by the Government for the 
purpose of abolishing the method of 
recovering tithe rent-charge ~ distress 
on the tenants’ property, and -f reliev- 
ing them from the direct payment of the 
charge, he will take steps to insure the 
passing of both Bills before the adjourn- 
ment of the House? 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked, Whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man is aware that a feeling prevails 
among a considerable number of Mem- 
bers on the Opposition side of the House 
that the Business which he named on 
Thursday last as necessary to be com- 
aya before the adjournment cannot 

e got through, without unduly prevent- 
ing cohen discussion, before the end 
of August at the earliest; whether he 
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will reconsider the subject, and, for the 
convenience of Members, make at an 
early date a further statement as to the 
conduct of Public Business, and indi- 
cate more definitely the date of the ad- 
journment ; and, whether, having regard 
to the health and necessary recreation 
of Members, he will undertake that a 
period of not less than three months 
shall intervene between the adjourn- 
ment and the Autumn Sitting ? 

Tue FIRST LORD . W. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he was unable to make any addi- 
tion to the statement he made on Thurs- 
day last. He could only say that the 
Government felt it to be their duty to 
ask the House to consider the Tithes 
Bill before the adjournment, because 
they were responsible for the peace and 
good order of the country, and they 
could not discharge their duty efficiently 
in that respect without asking that 
adequate consideration should be given 
to those Bills. The Government would 
make the necessary arrangements for 
the period of adjournment, so that Mem- 
bers might enjoy that amount of reorea- 
tion which was essential to them after 
their labours; but some regard must be 
had to public necessity and public in- 
terest. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE inquired, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
give ample Notice as to when the Tithe 
Bills would be taken ? 

Mr. W.H. SMITH: The hon. Mem- 
ber has been informed that the Bills 
will be taken, and that is all the Notice 
I can give him. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—THE ADJOURN- 
MENT—THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
FOR INJURIES TO WORKMEN BILL. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether, in view of protracted 
discussion likely to take place upon 
measures which he has pl before the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, he will con- 
sider the advisability of deferring the 
Report stage of the latter Bill till the 
autumn part of the Session ? 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) said, he was desired by the hon. 
Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) and 
other Members to say that it would be 
convenient that the Bill should be post- 


poned 
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Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N., Lons- 
dale) urged that the Bill should be 
taken before the adjournment. 

Tse FIRST LORD (Mr. W. GH. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster) said, that 
he desired to consult the convenience of 
all hon. Members who took an interest 
in the question, which was a very im- 
portant one, and a great responsibility 
would be incurred by those who caused 
its postponement. But he would con- 
sider the matter, and announce the in- 
tention of the Government on another 


day. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—COMMIT- 
TEES OF THE HOUSE—WORK OF 
MEMBERS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
Whether his attention had been called 
to the fact that 37 Committees of this 
House, including Grand Committees, 
Hybrid Committees, and Joint Com- 
mittees of both Houses, have been ap- 

inted this Session, upon which 591 

embers have been required to sit, 
exclusive of Members added to Grand 
Committees for particular Bills; that, 
in addition, 120 Members have been 
required as added Members to the 
Grand Committees; and that 71 Mem- 
bers have also been required on opposed 
Private Bills Committees; whether this 
number of Members is, in all, in excess 
of any number ever required for Com- 
mittees in any previous Session of Par- 
ment; and, whether, as Leader of the 
House, he will, during the Recess, con- 
sider whether it is possible to diminish 
the enormous strain on private Members 
caused by this heavy Committee work ? 

Tur FIRST LORD(Mr. W. H. Surrz) 
(Strand, Westminster), in reply, said, 
the hon. Member gave the House a great 
deal of interesting information as to the 
labours of hon. Members, which, he 
believed, was perfectly accurate. The 
total of Members who had that Session 
served on Committees was given at 782 ; 
but that total had several times been 
exceeded, and in 1882-3 it reached so 
high as 909. He should be very glad, 
consistently with the discharge of the 
Business of the House, to do anything . 
to spare hon. Members; but it must be 
remembered that the House generally 
approved of the system of delegation to 
Committees, as tending to the quicker 
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and, what was far more important, the 
more efficient discharge of the duties of 
the House. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL (SCOT- 
LAND)—FISHERMEN’S DWELLINGS. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E. ) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government intend to deal 
with the tenure of fishermen’s dwellings 
in the Local Government Bill for Scot- 
land next Session; and, whether the 
Committee on Small Holdings recently 
appointed will take evidence on the 
subject ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he thought the hon. Member must be 
aware thut it would be quite impossible 
to state the provisions of a Bill which 
might be introduced in the next Session. 
So far as the latter portion of the Ques- 
tion was concerned, it was for hon. 
Members themselves, who were inte- 
rested in the tenure of fishermen’s dwell- 
ings, to tender evidence on the ‘subject 
to the Committee on Small Holdings, 
which was a Government Committee in 
the proper sense of the word. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had not answered the 
latter part of the Question. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he took no 
responsibility upon himself with refer- 
ence to the Committee; but he should 
imagine the matter would be within 
their Reference. It depended upon the 
Committee whether they should meet 
during the present Session. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman was aware 
that, though this Committee was to 
examine into small holdings in Scotland, 
there was no Member for a Scotch county 
on the Committee ? 

Mx. W. H. SMITH said, the House 
had es the Committee, and the 
hon. Gentleman should have raised the 

uestion before ; but there were several 

tch Members upon the Committee. 





LIGHTHOUSES AND LIGHTSHIPS — 
TELEGRAPHIO COMMUNICATION 
ROUND THE COASTS. 


Sm GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
( Liverpool, Kirkdale) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, with 
a view to the better prevention of loss 
of life and property in cases of ship- 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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wreck, for the general advantage of the 
shipping and fishing industries, and for 
me, more effectual cote of these 
realms in time of war, Her Majesty’s 
Government will, during the , sn 
take into consideration the provision of 
a complete system of telegraphic com- 
munication between the postal tele. 
graphs and all coastguard, lighthouse, 
life- boat, and life-saving stations 
situated on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Ssarx) (Strand, Westminster): With 
reference to the better prevention of 
loss of life and property at sea, I can 
only remind my a Friend of the an- 
swer he received on the 16th of April 
last from my right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. In that 
answer it was stated that certain experi- 
ments must be continued for another 18 
months; and, as that period has still 
many months to run, 1 am unable to 
give any further information on the 
subject. So far as regards the safety 
of this country, my hon. Friend may 
rest assured that any measures which, 
in the judgment of the Government, 
are necessary for security will not be 
neglected by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 
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THE INQUEST AT MITCHELSTOWN 
ON MR. MANDEVILLE—DR. BARR. 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, after 
the verdict of the jury on the late Mr. 
Mandeville, that his death was brought 
about by brutal and unjustifiable treat- 
ment, the Government in:ended to sus- 

end the official or officials responsible 
or that treatment; whether, after the 
protest of the jury against treating 
political prisoners as common criminals, 
the Government would discontinue that 
practice; and, whether, after the con- 
demnation by the jury of the asper- 
sions sought to be cast upon the medical 
witnesses by Dr. Barr, the Government 
would suspend him from his duties as 
Prisons Inspector ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): In my 
opinion, the verdict of the j is 
entirely unwarranted by the facts of the 
ease, and I do not intend to take any 
action founded upon it, 
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Mr. CHANCE (Kitbeeny, 6.) : I 
would ask the right hon. tleman, 
whether the Government intend to take 
any steps to set aside the verdict 
which he considers so wholly unjusti- 
fiable ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask 
the hon. Gentleman to give Notice of 
that Question. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
wish to ask the Chief Secretary, whe- 
ther Dr. James Barr, who has been 
visiting Irish prieons and Irish om is 
the same person as the Irish Orange- 
man of that name who has been for 
years a prominent Tory partizan in 
Liverpool 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I do not know 
anything about that yet. I know no- 
thing whatever about Dr. Barr except 
in his public capacity. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—ARREST OF 
MR. O’KELLY, M.P. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork City) asked, 
Whether the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land had considered the Question ad- 
dressed to him last week, suggesting 
that the Government should assent to 
an application for an adjournment oi 
the hearing of the case, so that the hon. 
Member might continue to attend to his 
Parliamentary duties until the Members 
of Parliament (Charges and Allegations) 
Bill had been dis of? 

Tae SCLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manppen) (Dublin 
University): I have communicated the 
request made to me by the hon. Gentle- 
man to the Attorney General for Ireland, 
and he informs me that he will not op- 
pose a reasonable adjournment under 
the circumstances. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) said, there were two Tithes 
Bills before the House, and he wished 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury to 
consider whether it might not be ex- 
pedient to press forward the less con- 
tentious measure of the two rather than 
to seek to both ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 


Suirx) (Strand, Westminster) said, he 
was sorry to put himself in opposition 
to the feelings of any hon, 


embers ; 
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but he could add nothing to the state- 
ment he had already e. 

Mz. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) said, that as there was some 
misapprehension, would the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether he meant to put 
those two Bills through their various 
stages before the House rose ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I should be 
glad if that was done; but we will ask 
the House to take the second reading of 
the Tithe Rent Charge Bill, and the other 
will pass, as it is not contentious. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
asked, what Business would be taken on 
Thursday and Friday? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it would be 
necessary to obtain a Money Vote this 
week. He intended to take a Vote for 
the Army and Navy Estimates on 
Thursday, and a Vote on Account of the 
Civil Service Estimates on Friday. 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
promised to proceed with the Excise 
Duties (Local Purposes) Bill during the 
present week. It would be convenient 
to ts whether that promise would be 
kept 

rk. W. H. SMITH said, owing to 
the fact that they must have money for 
the Public Service, it would not be pos- 
sible to bring forward the Bill this week. 
He might add that, in the event of the 
Members (Charges and Allegations) Bill 
not passing through Committee that 
evening, he should ask to-morrow for 
oe postponement of the Twelve o’clock 

ule. 


RIOTS AND DISTURBANCES (IRELAND) 
— ALLEGED MURDER OF JOHN 
FORAN. 

Coronst SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I beg to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland a Question of which 
I have given him private Notice. It is this 
— Whether he can inform the House as to 
the truth of the report which appears in 
The Pall Mall Gazette and other papers 
to the effect that an aged man named 
John Foran was murdered last Saturday 
evening between Tralee and Listowel ; 
and whether he is aware of the fact, as 
stated, that this John Foran has for 
some time past been boycotted and 
under police pera ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): In an- 
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swer to my hon. and gallant Friend, 
I have to say that I am afraid I can- 
not give any information on the sub- 
ject of the Question. I have not received 
any intimation of the fact to which he 
refers; but if my hon. and gallant Friend 
will put a Question on the Paper I shall 
be happy to answer it. 

Coronet, SAUNDERSON : I will ask 
the Question to-morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_— 9———— 
MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL.—{Bux 336.] 


(Mr. William Henry Smith, dr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. folicitor General.) 
COMMITTEE. | FIRST NIGHT. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Appointment and duties of 
special Commissioners). 

Tut LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.) said, he 
begged to move the omission of the 
word “three” in the first I'ne of the 
clause, and to insert “ five.’”’ He con- 
ceived that, whatever else might be said 
about this Amendment, it could not be 
considered an Amendment to limit the 
scope of the inquiry. In his judgment, 
the number of the Commission as it 
stood at present in the Bill was entirely 
inadequate for the purpose; indeed, he 
suspected that the Government had at 
first the intention of appointing a larger 
number, for he could not imagine that 
when the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H.Smith) 
described the Commission as one to be 
wholly or mainly composed of Judges, 
that three was the total number in his 
mind. He (Mr. Sexton) should say no- 
thing about the three Commissioners 
who had been nominated to the House, 
because of two of them he knew no- 
thing; and, therefore, he should be 
silent in regard to them. But with re- 
gard to the third, he was somewhat sur- 
prised he had been nominated by the 
Government, because the Government 
had recently nominated him upon another 
Royal Commission, and had disregarded 
and ignored his recommendations. In 
order to consider whether three was a 
sufficient number, they had to ask them- 
selves what work this Commission would 
have todo? What was the scheme of 
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the Government? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) was an im- 
portant authority on the scheme of the 
Government ; and at his garden party of 
Saturday last, when the guests were 
driven indoors by the rain, and listened 
to a speech of three columns from the 
host, he told them that the Commission 
would have to inquire into the whole 
conspiracy and the whole history of the 
Land League and the National League. 
Let him (Mr. Sexton) remind the Com- 
mittee that since the foundation of the 
Land League down to the present time 
about nine years had elapsed; let him 
further remind the Committee that the 
Land League had existed, or that the 
National League did exist, in nine or 10 
different countries—in Ireland, in Eng- 
land, in Scotland, in South Africa, in 
India, in the different Colonies of Aus- 
tralia, in New Zealand, Canada, and the 
British Settlements of North America, 
in the 31 States and territories of the 
United States, and in various territories 
of South America. The membership of 
the League included some millions of 
persons, and the scheme of the Govern- 
ment, as interpreted by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, was a scheme by which the 
Commission would be launched without 
a rudder or compass on a boundless 
ocean. The Commission would have to 
inquire into .the acts or speeches of any 
one of these millions of persons during 
the period of nine years, or into any 
knowledge in the minds of any of these 
personsas to what other persons intended 
to do, or into anything which might be 
regarded possibly by the Commission as 
corresponding with any of the charges, 
allegations, innuendoes, suggestions, or 
hints conveyed in the 275 pages of 
rhetoric in Parnellism and Crime. He 
thought that this Commission, there- 
fore, had a considerable amount of work 
before it—work which would certainly 
not be accomplished in months, but 
which probably would occupy a period 
of some years. Now, a vast deal would 
depend upon the issue of this Commis- 
sion, more, perhaps, than ever depended 
before in the history of England upon 
the Report of any similar Body. The 
issue of the Commission might affect the 
position of leading public men upon this 
side of the House, or upon the other; it 
might affect the constitution and rela- 
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tions of Parties in this House; it might 
have a serious, if not a decisive influence, 
upon the future of great political ques- 
tions, and even upon the relations in 
some degree of the people of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Nothing could be 
imagined more important, nothing could 
be conceived more grave than the issue 
of this inquiry; therefore, they should 
take every precaution that the Commis- 
sion should be effective for its purpose. 
Did they do this by appointing onl 
three Commissioners? As he had said, 
the inquiry, if it followed the scheme of 
the Government, must be protracted over 
several years. If one of the three Com- 
missioners should die in the course of the 
inquiry, or if one of them should become 
incapacitated by serious illness, or any 
other of several imaginary causes, the 
whole of the vast and ponderous inquiries 
ranging over the acts of millions of per- 
sons in various parts of the globe would 
be rendered abortive in the event of a 
difference of opinion on a material point 
between the remaining two Commis- 
sioners. He appealed with confidence 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite upon this 
point, because he was satisfied they 
would agree with him that an abor- 
tive issue to this inquiry would be 
a public misfortune. In the Amend- 
ment which he presented he endea- 
voured to take a reasonable and, he 
thought, not an excessive precaution 
that such a misfortune should not oceur. 
There was another reason why this 
Commission should be enlarged. There 
was a provision in the Bill by which 
a Commission on request was autho- 
rized to issue in order to take evidence 
of witnesses abroad, and it was perfectly 
atent that if they appointed only three 
mmissioners, none of them could take 
evidence abroad. He had already 
pointed out that the inquiry might 
range over several countries, and, if the 
scheme of the Government were followed 
out, and if the Commissioners were to 
grope and ferret all over the world to 
endeavour to find some member, or any 
member, of the Land League, or Na- 
tional League, who was guilty of com- 
plicity in crime, or who had a guilty 
nowledge of crime, it was evident that 
a good deal of evidence would have to 
be taken abroad, and that the bearing 
of that evidence would be of vital im- 
portance. It had been already pointed 
out by the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) and others, that the House, 
in delegating, in respect to this inquiry 
concerning Members of Parliament, to 
others the powers which, according to 
historical precedent, it ought to exercise 
itself, had been guilty of pernicious in- 
novation. This was strange enough, 
but it would be stranger still if the 
House, having delegated important 
functions to certain known persons, to 
certain persons named, should then 
allow these named and responsible per- 
sons to delegate the most important 
part of their duties to other persons of 
whom the House knew nothing. He 
ventured to lay down the principle that 
any evidence to be taken by this Com- 
mission, whether it be taken at home 
or abroad, ought to be taken by Oom- 
missioners who were named in the Bill. 
If they gave the Commissioners power 
to name other persons to whom to dele- 
gate their powers, those persons might 
be fit or unfit, and no matter how 
flagrant might be their unfitness, the 
House would have no control over their 
appointment or their conduet. He 
thought it would not be fair or reason- 
able to ask any Member of the House to 
submit himself to unknown Judges. He 
asked that the functions of this Commis- 
sion, wherever it sat, should be exer- 
cised by men of whom the House had 
cognizance, and of whose appointment 
the House at the outset had approved. 
Relying upon these two reasons, he 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, to leave out the word “ three,” and 
insert the word “‘ five.” —( Mr. Sexton) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, that 
the proposal of the right hon. Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) was one 
which the Government could not accept. 
The hon. Member had, he thought, 
greatly exaggerated the probable scope 
and range of the inquiry. There was 
no doubt that in the course of that 
inquiry questions might arise which 
poe. a good deal of we gs ; > ge 
tions might arise which would render t 
necessary to procure evidence abroad. 
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but, at the same time, practical con- 
siderations must prevail with the Go- 
vernment in matters of this kind. As 
it was, no small embarrassment would 
be caused in the administration of jus- 
tice in the country by the withdrawal of 
three Judges from their ordinary duties. 
There would, of course, be still greater 
interference with ordinary business if as 
many as five Judges were withdrawn 
for the purpose of conducting this In- 
quiry, and on that account alone the 
proposal of the right hon. Member was 
totally impracticable. The Government 
could not contemplate the withdrawal 
of so much of the legal force of 
the country, which, as hon. Members 
knew, was extremely limited, for a 
Commission of this kind. They had 
taken the greatest pains in the selection 
of the members of the Judicial Bench 
who would be appointed Commissioners 
by this Bill, and they believed them to 
be men of the highest judicial position, 
and of the greatest possible fairness and 
ue. pptscan O and of the highest ability 
and capacity to conduct any inquiry, 
however difficult and complicated. 
When they had three men of that sort 
and character, they did not gain addi- 
tional strength—at any rate, that was 
his experience—by multiplying the 
number of members. Every fresh mind, 
on the contrary, was likely to suggest 
fresh difficulties, fresh causes of inquiry, 
fresh subjects which might have to be 
investigated and looked up. He was 
persuaded that to every fair minded 
man the number of three was amply 
sufficient for all the purposes of the in- 
quiry. The right hon. Member suggested 
that one of the Commissioners might 
die. It was quite true that the Bill did 
not provide for a contingency of that 
kind ; they hoped that such a contin- 
gency might not arise, but if it did, or 
if one of the Members of the Commission 
was incapacitated by illness, it would be 
necessary, by a fresh Bill, to appoint a 
successor to fill the vacant place. That 
could easily be done, and the matter 
need give rise to no debate in the 
House. Then, the right hon. Member 
had further suggested that all evidence 
abroad ought to be taken by one of the 
Commissioners named in the Bill. That 
was a totally inadmissible proposition ; 
certainly the Government never con- 
templated anything of the kind. They 
had given power to issue commissions 
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or requests to examine witnesses abroad, 
but they never contemplated that a Judge 
of the Superior Court should go to some 
foreign country in order himself to take 
evidence. That was totally unnecessary, 
but hon. Members opposite might be 
quite easy in their minds, they would 
not be committing themselves to the 
judgment of unknown persons. The 

ub-Commissioner who went abroad 
would have no judicial function to per- 
form in the matter; his function would 
be entirely ministerial; he would have 
to see that pe were put in a pro- 

er way, and in sufficient number ; and 
Ss would have to record the answers 
faithfully, and bring back the result to 
the three Commissioners, who alone 
would have to pass judgment and give 
an opinion on the effect of the evidence. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, what about 
examination and cross-examination by 
the representatives of the parties con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that the 
examination and _  cross-examination 
would be governed by the directions the 
Commissioners themselves would give 
to the gentlemen they appointed. The 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
when evidence was taken on commission 
interrogatories, previously arranged, 
were sometimes administered by the 
persons charged with the duty of taking 
the evidence, and that sometimes repre- 
sentatives of the parties appeared and 
asked questions before the Commis- 
sioner. Sometimes one form was con- 
venient, sometimes the other. The 
matter was regulated by the well-known 
practice of the Courts, and the Govern- 
ment did not propose that the commis- 
sions issued by this tribunal should be 
at all different from ordinary commis- 
sions. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he confessed he 
was amazed at the last observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that examination and cross-exami- 
nation of witnesses abroad would be 
governed by the well-known practice of 
the Courts. The whole drift of the 
debate on the second reading was that 
the well-known practice of the Courts 
would not be allowed to apply to the 
Commission. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that what he 
said was that the conduct of the exami- 
nation and cross-examination would be 
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guided by directions given by the Com- 
mission of Judges here. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the charges were 
eharges of complicity in murder. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary mean to tell the Committee 
that, while everything might turn upon 
the examination and cross-examination 
of witnesses in New York or San 
Francisco or Australia, that examina- 
tion was to be ruled, governed, and con- 
trolled by one man of whom they knew 
nothing at present? They must know 
something about the men who were to 
conduct the inquiries, or, if they were 
to know nothing about the men, they 
must at least know in the course of the 
debate what were the directions the 
Commissioners at home would give to 
the meu for their guidance. e did 
not go beyond what he considered to be 
the necessity of the case when he said 
that the vital results of the case might 
depend upon the degree in which the 
legal representatives of the parties con- 
cerned were allowed to examine and 
cross-examine witnesses who came for- 
ward. The right hon. Gentlemen had 
admitted that there was great force in 
his (Mr. Sexton’s) proposal, because he 
said that in exse one of the three Com- 
missioners died or became incapacitated 
it would be necessary for the House to 
pass another Bill. Was it not better 
that the Commission should be of ade- 
quate numbers now, so that the House 
hereafter in a probable event should not 
be obliged to return to the subject, and 
should not be subjected to ali the delay 
and annoyance of passing another 
Statute. Besides, it would be extremely 
inconvenient, when the inquiry had pro- 
gressed perhaps a considerable way, that 
a new Commissioner should be added to 
the tribunal, who might not have seen 
the witnesses, and who had not the same 
opportunity as the rest of coming to a 
conclusion upon the evidence. He must 
repeat what he had said in regard to 
Mr. Justice Day, he was surprised at the 
nomination of that gentleman. The Go- 
vernment appointed him two years ago 
to inquire into the Belfast riots. Mr. 
Justice Day inquired very exhaustively 
and closely into and reported upon the 
riots; but the Government from that day 
to this had not acted upon his recom- 
mendations. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that he (Mr. Sexton) had magnified 
the scope of the inquiry; perhaps he 
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would tell them in what way he had 
magnified it? Judging from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech upon the second 
reading, the Commission was to inquire 
into every act of every member of the 
Land League and National League if 
they thought they had any reason to 
suppose such a member had been guilty 
of crime or complicity in crime. It was 
quite evident that this was an Irish race 
inquiry, for the Commission was to in- 
quire into the relation and connection 
between every member of the Land 
League and National League and every 
other person in the world who might 
have been engaged in the promotion of 
outrage andcrime. He did not magnify 
the scope of the inquiry; he and his 
hon. Friends had endeavoured to limit 
it. The Government had, however, 
refused to limit it, and he maintained, 
taking the scope of the inquiry as it 
was, considering its probable length, 
considering the importance and delicacy 
of the functions to be discharged abroad, 
that the ends of justice would not be 
satisfied unless the number of the Com- 
mission were enlarged according to the 
terms of his Amendment. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
he fully appreciated the difficulties the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had 
pointed out in the way of the Amend- 
ment; but the Amendment only 
showed that they were putting them- 
selves and the House in an abso- 
lutely untenable position by proposing 
to constitute this inquiry upon the lines 
of this Bill. It was essential, so the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think, 
that evidence should be taken abroad— 
in America and elsewhere. The right 
hon. Gentleman said there were powers 
in this Bill to appoint Sub-Commissioners 
to take evidence abroad ; but had the 
right hon. Gentleman in the whole course 
of his vast legal experience ever heard of 
@ proposition to appoint a Commission 
to take evidence abroad to inquire where 
the issue was not a civil issue at all, 
not a question of a bill of exchange, or 
of mercantile law, but a criminal charge, 
analogous in all respects to the sub- 
ject of proceedings which would under 
ordinary circumstances be taken in a 
Criminal Court? He asserted that there 
was no precedent for appointing a Com- 
mission of this kind; and not only so, 
but that the evidence taken by the Com- 
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missioners would be of a most unsatis- 
factory nature. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, he certainly had been astonished 
to hear it laid down from the Treasury 
Bench that it was to be in the power of 
the Commissioners to appoint a Com- 
missioner in New York or San Francisco, 
as was done in civil actions, and that 
evidence was to be taken before such 
Commissioner in regard to what was one 
of the gravest criminal charges which 
had ever been made. He certainly did 
not know, when the second reading of 
this Bill was being considered, that Sub- 
Commissioners were to be appointed to 
take evidence on which the guilt or 
criminality of any person might turn; 
evidence which anybody knew, if he 
understood anything about evidence, it 
was most important that the Judge who 
was to determine the charge should hear 
from the witness tendering it. He agreed 
with his right hon. Friend the Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) that they 
ought to provide a sufficiently large 
machinery to enable one of the Com- 
missioners appointed under the Bill 
totake the evidence required to be taken 
abroad. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork) said, he 
thought that the Committee ought 
to recollect that in dealing with this 
Amendment they were discussing a 
proposal to provide a substitute for 
a jury. In the jury system of this 
country and of Ireland they provided 
that there should be 12 men; in Scot- 
land, he believed, they provided a larger 
number, and that they took the verdict 
of the majority. But in the case of a sub- 
stitute, where, he presumed, the decision 
of the majority would be taken, they 
only provided fora jury of three Judges. 
That was to say, they proposed to place 
the settlement of these most important 
and far-reaching and numerous issues, 
contained in the pamphlet entitled 
Parnellism and Crime, in the hands of 
two men. There was no precedent for 
this Commission ; there wasno precedent, 
so far as he knew, for any inquiry into 
the acts of individuals. He had asked 
at the beginning that these matters 
should be inquired into by a Select 
Uommittee. It would have been ac- 
cording to precedent ; but the Govern- 
ment refused that, and they made the 
present proposal, for which, he main- 
tained, there was no precedent, as a 
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substitute. Waiving the objection on 
the ground of want of precedent, he 
stated, immediately after the right hon, 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) had answered 
his Question, that he would be willi 

to submit his case to the hands of any 
tribunal composed of honourable, able, 
and justmen. But he confessed, comi 

as he did fresh from the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman in reply to his 
Question that the tribunal should be 
composed partly of Judges and partly of 
laymen, of non-judicial laymen, he was 
—— to find that the Commission 
would be composed of three Judges, 
Let them take the precedent they had 
in regard to other Royal Commissions. 
It was said that this Commission was 
a favour to the Irish Members. He 
denied that; he maintained that they, 
in waiving their ordinary position as 
citizens, and in consenting to allow an 
investigation which the Criminal Law did 
not permit before a Commission of 
Judges, put the public under an 
obligation, and the public did not put 
them under an obligation. Now, as he 
had said, let them take the precedents 
which existed in regard to inquiries by 
Commissions into the doings of orga- 
nizations and of districts. But, although 
there were no precedents whatever for 
a Commission exactly like this, there 
had been Commissions such as the Shef- 
field Commission and the Whiteboy 
Commission, to which reference had 
been made, and which were in some 
respects similar, all of them having had 
charged upon them the duty of inquiring 
into matters connected with organiza- 
tions. He would take the Sheffield 
Commission as an example. It was an 
example which had been !argely drawn 
upon by right hon. Gentlemen sitting 
on the Front Bench opposite. The 
Sheffield Commission had merely to in- 
quire into the proceedings in one town, 
whereas this Commission would inquire 
into proceedings throughout the United 
Kingdom and America. What was the 
composition of that Commission? [ Jn- 
terruption, and cries of ‘ Order! | 
Two hon. Gentlemen on the Ministeria 
Benches below the Gangway were 
speaking so loudly that he could scarcely 
hear his own voice. This matter might 
not be of importance to them, but it 
was to him and his country, and he 
must request that they would refrain 
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from conversation. He would endea- 
vour to address himself as closely to the 
question as possible, and if his observa- 
tions were not interesting to hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, he hoped they would 
conduct their conversation elsewhere. 
The Sheffield Commission, notwith- 
standing its comparatively limited scope, 
consisted of 11 Members, presided over 
by Sir William Erle. Yet they were 
now told by the Government that they 
were asking too much, because they 
were not satisfied with a Commission of 
three Judges, after the House had been 
informed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury that it 
would be composed partly of Judges 
and partly of non-judicial members. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster): What I said was, that 
the Commission would be composed 
wholly or partly of Judges. 

Mx. PARNELL said, he was willing 
to give the right hon. Gentleman what- 
ever advantage was to be derived from 
that correction. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that it should consist 
wholly or partly of Judges. Why should 
the issues in this matter—which were 
issues of grave importance and extend- 
ing over a wider field than any that 
were ever before submitted to a Royal 
Commission—be restricted to so small a 
tribunal? He said it was monstrous 
that they should be asked to go before 
a Commission, and to incur all the ex- 
pense of an inquiry, which at a moment’s 
notice by the death or illness of any one 
of its members might be deprived of all 
its power of proceeding any further. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary spoke of another Act of Par- 
liament, but the introduction of such 
legislation would depend on the disposi- 
tion of the Government. They did not 
feel disposed to place any confidence 
whatever in the disposition of Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government, and they 
did not know how far, after the inquiry 
had proceeded for some time, the Go- 
vernment might desire to see it dropped. 
They did not know what colour might 
be imported into it. They did not know 
how far a Conservative Government 
might desire to have the proceedings of 
the Commission continue, orhow far they 
might desire to render them abortive. 
He (Mr. Parnell) had said the Shef- 
field Commission was composed of amuch 
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largernumber of members. He would now 
take the Belfast Commission. The Bel- 
fast Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the proceedings at the riots which 
only lasted a few days ora week. The 
riots themselves were confined to a 
narrow area, but that Commission con- 
sisted of five Members. Yet the present 
Commission was to consist of three 
members only. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had accused them of magnifying 
the scope of this inquiry. It was im- 
possible for human ingenuity to magnify 
its scope. Since the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury 
directed attention to a pamphlet entitled 
Parnellism and Crime as the source from 
which they could derive information as 
to the extent of the inquiry, he had for 
the first time read the pamphlet. He 
found, whether having regard to the 
charges expressed or existing only in 
innuendo, that the field was a wide and 
a varied one, and that, in fact, it would 
be impossible for him to even attempt 
to magnify the scope of that inquiry. 
It was preposterous and ridiculous to say 
that the strain upon the Judicial Bench 
would be too great if their demand were 
complied with. They had not asked for 
additional Judges. He would direct the 
attention of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury to his statement on the first reading 
of the Bill that they did not seek to add 
additional Judges, but men who were 
not laymen and who had had a judicial 
training. There could be no objection 
to such a proceeding as that. There 
were plenty of able men well qualified 
for the office, as in the case of the 
Sheffield and the Belfast Commissions, 
to be joined with such eminent members 
as the Judges. The argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary was an unworthy argument which 
could not hold water, and one which 
ought not to have been used under the 
circumstances. He wished to say one 
word in reference to the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary respecting the operations of the 
Commission abroad. The right hon. 
Gentleman distinctly said, in reply to 
his hon. Friend who moved this Amend- 
ment, that the proceedings of the Cum- 
mission abroad would be governed by 
the well known practice of the Courts. 
With these words hot and fresh in the 
memory of the House the right hon. 
Gentleman got up, two minutes after- 
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wards, and denied using them. What 
prospect had they of entering upon dis- 
cussion on this Bill when the right hon. 
Gentleman resorted to such an expe- 
dient? The right hon. Gentleman’s 
words were taken down immediately 
they fell from his lips, and were in the 
recollection of the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman now denied that he had 
used them. The right hon. Gentleman 
had, no doubt, had his eye on the argu- 
ment most eagerly insisted upon in the 
debate on the second reading—the neces- 
sity there was that the Commission 
should not be bound by legal rules of 
evidence. Talking of the impartiality 
of the Leaders of the Government, he 
had been amused by reading in an 
evening paper that day—one of the 
Tory organs—that there was no longer 
any on of the guilt or innocence 
of Mr. Parnell. This organ gravely 
asserted that his guilt or innocence had 
long ceased to be a matter of con- 
tention, and that there were no two 
opinions as to his guilt, and that the 
question had simply become one as to 
how he could best be proved to be guilty. 
That was the position taken up by one 
of the London leading Conservative 
evening papers that day. Was that the 

sition taken up by the Front Bench ? 
Te it was not their position, why did they 
not get up and deny it? If he was to 
be held responsible for everything Mr. 
Patrick Ford said in his newspaper in 
America, and a Commission was to be 
2g to inquire into those articles 
of Mr. Patrick Ford’s and not into what 
he had said, why should the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Party not be held 
responsible for what their organs in 
London immediately under their control 
and within their reach chose to say? 
Oh no; it would be said that would be 
very unfair, for it would not be a ques- 
tion of anything against an unfortunate 
Irishman, with all the odds against him 
except his own innocence, but it would 
be a question of the stability of Her 
Majesty’s Government. This Commis- 
sion when it went abroad would, ac- 
cording to the language of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury that day, have to inquire into 
all the allegations in Parneilism and 
Crime. By tar the larger portion of 
Parnellism and Crime was taken up by 
the doings and sayings of men abroad. 
If he were pl in one scale and the 
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sayings and doings of men in America 
mentioned in Parnellism and Crime were 
to be placed in another, his weight would 
be as nothing to theirs. His proceed- 
ings and doings in this country filled 
but a very small part indeed of Par 
nellism and Crime compared with the 
sayings and doings which were to be 
inquired into in America. He had no 
hesitation in saying that if Her Majesty’s 
Government were honest in their state- 
ments, if they believed in their state- 
ments, if there was any sense in which 
the allegations in Parnellism and Crime 
were to be inquired into, the Commission 
should be directed to sit in America and 
take all its proceedings in America. 
Nearly all the witnesses to be examined 
were in America; in Great Britain there 
was no evidence to be taken, though, 
unhappily, the same was not the case as 
regarded Ireland. The major part of 
the pamphlet was taken up with a 
repetition of the newspaper articles of 
Mr. Patrick Ford’s, and resolutions 
adopted at meetings held by his hon. 
Friend and other persons in America, 
and every conceivable thing that hap- 
pened in America whether it had any 
bearing on the question or not. There- 
fore, he said, it was of the greatest im- 
portance that this Commission should be 
divided into two portions—one to cover 
America and the other to cover Ireland. 
He declined to submit the American 
portion of the field of investigation to 
some unknown barrister, unguided by 
any rules of legal evidence and unguided 
by any directions in this Bill. It would 
be impossible for such a barrister, no 
matter what his skill or what his experi- 
ence might be, to be capable of the 
responsibility of settling the varied and 
important points of detail with regard 
to such matters of detail and principle 
as would come before him for decision 
from day to day. He would submit 
that the Government had not a leg to 
stand upon with regard to this question, 
and he would ask whether they were 
proceeding fairly by meeting this 
Amendment with a blank rejection ? 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. J. P. B. Roserrsoy) 
(Bute) said, that, till the hon. Member 
for Cork City rose, the gréater part of the 
argument of hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway had been directed to showing 
that such great powers as it was pro- 
posed to entrust to this Commission 
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should not be entrusted to be used 
abroad by any less skilled persons than 
Judges. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that that was not 
his argument. His contention was that 
the House ought to know what the 
inquiry was to be. 

r. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, that 
it was objected that unknown barristers 
might be employed. Now the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell) complained 
that there was no representation of the 
lay element on the Commission. 

Mz. PARNELL said, he made no 
such complaint whatever. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, the 
hon. Gentleman certainly did. 


Several hon. Memsers: No, no! 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON asked for 
what purpose, then, were the names of 
the Sheffield Commissioners read out ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, he simply men- 
tioned that trained persons other than 
Judges were appointed on other Com- 
missions to meet the argument of the 
Home Secretary that it would overstrain 
the Judicial Bench to appoint more 
Judges on the Commission. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, that 
for one reason or another the hon. Mem- 
ber had made it a matter of complaint 
that the lay element was not placed on 
the Commission. [Mr. Parneti: No.} 
Was it proposed that the lay Commis- 
sioners to be appointed should be sent 
to America to take evidence? But, he 
would ask, who would be better qualified 
to take evidence in America than trained 
lawyers appointed by and acting under 
instructions from the Judges on the Com- 
mission ? The hon. Member was on the 
horns of a dilemma. Were the lay Com- 
missioners whom the hon. Gentleman 
wished to be appointed to sit at home 
and conduct the most important part of 
the inquiry, and were the Judges to go 
to America? Was that what hon. Mem- 
bers wished ? But, if it were said that 
there should be five Judges, he would 
ask whether it was reasonable that a 
larger body of Judges should be ap- 
pointed to conduct this investigation than 
sat in almost any Court together? Expe- 
rience showed that for unquestionable 
reasons so large a number as five was 
not required. Then it was said that the 
greater part of the inquiry would be 
conducted abroad. Was there any reason 
to suppose that the Judges would not 
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be in possession of the greater of 
the evidence in this country ? Bat if 


they required further evidence from 
America they could send skilled as- 
sistance to obtain it. On the whole, 
he thought that the Amendment was 
not supported by consistent arguments, 
and that the number of three Judges 
was sufficient to accomplish the work 
entrusted to them, with the assistance of 
Commissioners. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton 
said, the question which had been rai 
as far as the discussion upon the Amend- 
ment had already gone was an extremely 
serious one, so serious that he should 
like to impress on the Committee his 
apprehension of its seriousness. It 
seemed to be taken to be germane to 
the Amendment now before the Com- 
mittee to discuss the question of taking 
evidence abroad, and he wished to point 
out that evidence could not be taken 
abroad under any of the circumstances 
which regulated the taking of evidence 
at home. It had been his lot in life to 
have acted abroad as a Commissioner 
and in examining witnesses before Com- 
missioners, and he ventured to say that 
the taking of evidence before a Commis- 
sion abroad upon charges involving 
murder and other felonies was a matter 
which could hardly have entered the 
apprehension of any person who desired 
a serious inquiry. What power had 
Commissioners abroad to enforce the 
attendance of any witness? What 
power was there to commita witness 
who refused to answer? What power 
was there in America or in any other 
country out of the jurisdiction of the 
Commission—all countries beyond the 
seas being outside the jurisdiction of the 
Commission—to enforce the production 
of any documents or to inflict any kind 
of punishment for contempt? Were 
they upon charges of this nature to have 
evidence collected, they did not know 
how and by they did not know whom ? 
An ordinary Commission issued by 
Judges was issued for the examination 
of special people, the grounds being 
submitted to the Judges on which it was 
not probable that the witnesses would 
appear before an English tribunal. If 

ple were likely to attend them, no 
Sommission was issued. It was only 
when they would not appear, or it was 
not expected they would obey the pro- 
cess of the English Courts, that a Com- 
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mission was sent out to examine them. 
Was this Commission to have the dis- 
cretion whether or not it would examine 
certain persons ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
must point out that the proper time to 
discuss.any question of whether there 
should be any inquiry abroad and how 
it should be conducted, would be on 
Sub-section 4 of Clause 2, which ex- 
pressly deals with that question; it is 
only relevant here in relation to the 
number of Commissioners and how that 
number should be detached. 

Mx. BRADLAUGH said, it was be- 
cause he had felt that difficulty that he 
had made the remark he did at the 
beginning of his observations, that the 
question was one which had been 
treated by both sides of the House 
as germane to the Amendment. He 
quite felt the difficulty of the matter, 
and when they came to the proper place, 
—namely, Sub-section 4 of Clause 2, he 
would, if no one else did, move its 
omission. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, that the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Scotland 
had ventured to find fault with the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), and seemed to think that 
the work to be done in America was the 
least important part of the inquiry. 
He would not enter into the question 
whether it was right or not to senda 
Commission abroad. For the moment 
he would assume that they were bound 
to have a Commission abroad. The 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Scotland seemed to think that that 
would be the lesser part of the inquiry. 
On the contrary, it was far and away 
the most important part of these pro- 
ceedings. The main charge against 
them was complicity with men who had 
committed crime. Where were those 
men? At the present moment nearly 
every one of them was in America, 
and therefore the proceedings in 
America would form the most important 
"aoe of the inquiry. The Home 

ecretary had said something about 
the manner in which the Commission 
would pursue its labours; but he had 
not been quite consisteni. He had told 
the right hon. Member for West Belfast 
(Mr. Sexton) that the evidence would be 
taken in accordance with the well 
known practice of the Courts. If so, 


Mr. Bradlaugh 
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they would have a strong guarantee 
that this Commission would conduct its 
business in a proper kind of manner. 
But immediately afterwards the right 
hon. Gentleman qualified his statement 
by saying that the Commission would 
act upon the rules settled for it by the 
Judges at home. That was quite a 
different thing. This Commission would 
be held in America, and in the absence 
of Members of that House, and yet 
their innocence and guilt were to be 
inquired into by persons whom they did 
not know, and upon principles with 
which they were still unacquainted. 
Men charged with the gravest of crimes 
were to be left at the mercy of unknown 
individuals conducting their proceed- 
ings on unknown principles. There 
was a greater necessity for a judicial 
tribunal in America than in this 
country. Here, although they were 
charged, not as criminals, but as 
accessories, they had the protection of 
Parliament and of public opinion. 
There was no such protection in 
America ; but the inquiry might be 
of a hole and corner character, and 
their characters and reputations would 
be at the mercy of a chance tribunal. 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Scotland had misrepresented the 
hon. Member for Cork as demanding 
that the tribunal should be partly 
judicial and partly lay. Nothing of 
the kind. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, who had 
not quoted himself accurately, had said 
that it would be mainly judical. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Wholly or 
mainly ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: That meant 
that other persons might be upon the 
Commission, but it meant someone of 
experience and trained in the law and 
acquainted with the rules of law. 

at his hon. Friend proposed was, 
that perhaps one Judge, with a lay 
Commission to help him, should go to 
America and decide what evidence 
should be rejected and what taken. 
Surely this Committee had to decide 
the important question of what evidence 
and how much should be taken, and 
what rejected. It had to decide what 
was to be the ultimate examination 
and the ultimate cross-examination. 
All these questions raised most vital 
points, and were they to be tried 3,000 





miles away, at New York or anywhere 
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else, in the absence of the Irish Mem- 
bers? Was it not absolutely necessary 
to have a tribunal that would apply to 
its examination the strictest and fairest 
Laws of Evidence, and he submitted that 
that could only be obtained by sending 
Commissioners abroad in whom they 
had the fullest confidence. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Scotland had said, as the 
reason for not assenting to the reason- 
able proposal of the right hon. Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton), that it 
would be very difficult to take more 
than three Judges from their judicial 
functions. For his own part, he thought 
there would be great difficulty in taking 
away for threeor six months or ayear the 
three proposed, and he did not precisely 
understand how the business of litigants 
was to be attended to. But the reply of 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Scotland was of no value, because the 
right hon. Member for West Belfast did 
not, for a moment, suggest that all the 
Commissioners should be Judges. Two 
Commissions had been referred to—the 
Sheffield Commission and the Metro- 

litan Board of Works Commission. 

t had been shown that, on the Sheffield 
Commission, the greater number of the 
Members had been laymen, while on the 
Metropolitan Board of Works Commis- 
sion only one of the Members was a 
Judge—an ex-Lord Chancellor, another 
being an eminent barrister, and the 
third, Mr. Henry Grenfell, an eminent 
gentleman in the City. Then they had 
been told that they had three men of the 
most eminent impartiality, and they were 
asked who would say anything against 
the Judgesoftheland. Well, he would, 
for one, and he would tell them which 
Judge it was to whom he objected, and 
what the Judge had done to render him 
unfit to take up these duties. The Judge 
he alluded to was Mr. Justice Day. 
There was a trial at Liverpool on the 
18th of ——[ Cries of “ Order!’’] 

TueCHAIRMAN said, he failed to see 
that what occurred at Liverpool had any- 
thing to do with the Question before the 
Committee. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, this was 
the line of argument he was about to 
take. He was going to reply to the 
argument that three Judges would be 
enough by showing what one of those 
gentlemen, Mr. Justice Day himself, 
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had said as an argument in favour of a 
greater number. Was that germane to 
the Amendment or not ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, he would 
watch the progress of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that there 
was a trial at Liverpool of three Irish- 
men who were accused of attacking cer- 
tain persons on the road, and Mr. Justice 
Day, in sentencing them, said that— 
“such a dastardly, cowardly, brutal 
crime could not be found in England.” 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not in Order. How can the hon. 
Gentleman connect that with the Ques- 
tion before the Committee ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he wanted, 
if he could, to neutralize the proposition 
of the Government. Would that be in 
Order? If not he would be able to 
raise the question when the names were 
put. He would only add now that it 
oe reasonable ay juries con- 
sisted of 12, and all must agree that, 
in a Commission of this sort where the 
majority was to decide, and no unanimity 
was required, there ought to be more 
than three. He objected to five, and he 
objected to three; but he thought that 
five was better than three. However, 
there were three too many in this Com- 
mission, and from the beginning he had 
been entirely opposed to it, because he 
considered it was unconstitutional and 
unnecessary, and it was monstrous that 
the House should assent to it in order 
to whitewash Zhe Times. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) said, that if they wanted 
more Judges the Scotch Judges were 
easily obtainable, and he could not 
understand why they should not be 
made available. They were under- 
worked; the Court of Session had not 
enough to do, and could spare one or 
two eminent Judges with great facility. 
He was sure, if they wanted Judges, 
that they could get them from Scotland. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 233 ; 
Noes 195: Majority 38. 


AYES. 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. Anstruther, Colonel R. 
Ainslie, W. G. H. L. 
Aird, J Anstruther, H. T. 


Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Baden-Powell,SirG.S. 


_Firet Night. | 


Ambrose, W. 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
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Baird, J. G. A. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 
Banes, Major G. E. 
Barcla 


ey, G. C. T. 
Barttelst, Sir W. B. 
Bazley- White, J. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beadel, W. J. 
Beaumont, H. F. 
Beckett, E. W. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Bentinck, Lord H. C. 
Bentinck, W. G. C. 
os Ween G. 


Blundell, Colonel H. 


oe H. C, O. 
Boord, T. W. 
Borthwick, Sir A. 
Bridgeman, Col. hon. 


iden T. L. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 


J.F. 
Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 
Ash.-B 


Caine, W. 8S. 
Caldwell, J. 
Campbell, Sir A. 
Carmarthen, Marq. of 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
—— Fight hon. H. 


Clake ir E, G. 

Cochrane-Baillie, hon. 
0. W. A. N. 

Coddington, W 

Collings, J. 

Golomb, ‘Sir J. 0. R. 

Corbett, A. C. 

Corry, Sir J. P. 

Cranborne, Viscount 


Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Curzon, Viscount 
Curzon, hon. G. N. 
Darling, ©. J. 
Davenport, H. T. 
De isle, E. J.L.M. P. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon, G. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Dorington, re J. E. 
Dugdale, J.S 
Dyke, rt. hn. SirtW. H. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Edwards- Moss, = 
rton, hon. A 
Ebno Lord 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Elliot, hon. H. F. H. 
Elton, C. I. 
Ewing, Sir A. O. 
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Feilden, Lt.-Gen. R. J. | Knightley, Sir R. 
—e A. E. Knowles, L. 
by 0 age right hon. | Kynoch, G. 
Lafone, A. 
Field, "i amiral E. Lambert, C. 
Finch, G. H. Laurie, Colonel R. P. 
Finlay, R. B. Lawrence, Sir J. J. T 
Fisher, W. H. Lawrence, W. F. 
Fitzwilliam, | hon. W. | Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
H. W. Lees, E. 
Fletcher, Sir H. ip Nal T. W. 
Forwood, A. B. 
Fowler, Sir R. N. Lethbridge, Sir R. 
Fraser, General C. C. | Lewis, Sir C. E. 
Fulton, J. F. Lewisham, right hon. 
Gardner, R. Richard- Viscount 
son- Llewellyn, E. H. 
—_— hon. | Long, W. H 


Gedge, ‘Ss. 
Giles, A, 

Gilliat, J. 8. 
Goldsmid, Sir J. 
Goldsworthy, Major- 

General W. T. 
Gorst, Sir J. E. 
Goschen,rt. hon. G. J. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Gray, C. W. 

Green, Sir E. 

Greene, E. 

Grimston, Viscount 
Grotrian, F. B 
Gurdon, R. T. 

Hall, A. W. 

Halsey, T. F. 
Hambro, Col C. J. T. 
Hamilton, right hon. 

Lord G. F. 
Hamley, Gen. Sir E. B. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Hankey, F. A. 
Hardcastle, E. 


Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 

Herbert, hon. 8. 

Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 

Hill, re hon. Lord 


Houldsworth, SirW. H, 
Howorth, H. H. 
Hozier, J. H. C. 
Hubbard, hon. E. 
Hughes - Hallett, Col 


Kenyon - Slaney, Col. 


Kerans, F. H. 
Kustenball H 
-Hugessen 
H. T. " 





Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. W. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
ry right hon. 
H.A 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Maclean, F. W. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
Madden, D. H. 
Mallock, R. 
Marriott, rt. hon. Sir 
Ww. T 


Maskelyne, M. H. N. 
Story 


Matthews, rt. hn. H, 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
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Powell, F. 8. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. 0, 
Rasch, —— F. 0, 
Reed, H. B. 
Ritchie, rt. hon. C, 'T, 
Robertson, Sir rs T. 
Robertson, J. P. 
Robinson, B. 
Rollit, Sir A. K. 

A. H 


Ross, A. H. 

Rothschild, Baron F, 
J. de 

Round, J. 

Russell, Sir G. 

Saunderson, Colonel E, 


J. 
Sellar, A. C. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stanley, E. J 
Stephens, H. C. 
Stewart, M. J 


Talbot, J. G. 

Ee rt 

Temple, « R. 
Thorburn, 

Tollownehe I H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Trotter, Colonel H. J. 
Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Villiers, rt, hon. C. P, 
Waring, Colonel T. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
Webster, R. G. 


Mildmay, F. B. West, Colonel W. C. 
Mills, hon. C. W. Weymouth, Viscount 
More, R. J. m, J. 

oss, R. Whitley, E. 
Mowbray, R. G. CO. Whitmore, C.'A. 
Mulholland, H, L. Winn, hon. R. 
Muntz, P. A Wodehouse, E. R. 
Noble, W. Wolmer, Viscount 
Northcote, hen. Sir H. Wood, N. 

8. Wortley, 0. B. Stuart- 
Norton, R. Wright, H. 8. 
Paget, Sir R. H. 

Parker, hon. F. TELLERS. 

Pelly, Sir L. Douglas, A. Akers- 

Plunket, rt.hon. D. Rk. Walrond, Col. W. H. 
NOES. 

Abraham, W. (Lime- Brown, A. L. 

rick, W.) Brunner, J. T 
Acland, A. H. D. Bryce, J. 

Acland, CO. T, D. Buchanan, T. R. 
Allison, R. A Burt, T. 
Anderson, C. H Buxton, 8. C 

uith, H. H. Byrne, G. M 
Atherley-J ones, L. Campbell, Sir G 
Balfour, Sir G. Campbell-Bannerman, 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. right hon. H 
Barbour, W. B. Carew, J. L 
Barran, J. Causton, R. K 
Biggar, J. G. Chance, P. A. 
Bolton, J. OC. Channing, F. A. 
Bradlaugh, C. Childers, right hon. H 
mies Soe Clancy, J.J 

ight, J. 
Broadhurst, H Clare br Dr. G. B. 
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Cobb, H. P. 


Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Ferguson, R.C.Munro- 
Finucane, J. 
Fitzgerald, J. G. 
Flower, C. 

Flynn, J. O. 

Foley, P. J. 
Folyambe, C. G. 8. 
Forster, Sir C. 

Fox, Dr. J. F. 
Gardner, H. 

Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 
Gilhooly, J 

Gill, ae P, 

Gladstone, rt. hn.W. E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 


Harcourt, urt, ,b hon. Sir 


Haringion, E 
Hayden, L. P. 
Hayne, O. Seale- 
Healy, M. 


James, hon. W. H. 
Joicey, J. 


ordan, J. 

Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. 
hon. Sir U. J. 

Kenny, C. 8. 

Kenny, J. E. 

Kenny, M. J. 

Kilbride, D 

Labouchere, H. 

Lalor, R. 

Lawson, Sir W. 

Lawson, H. L. W. 


Mac Neill, J.@.8. 


M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. A. 
M‘Cartan, M. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Donald, P. 


, W. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
Mahony, P. 
Mai , W. F. 
Mappin, Sir F. T, 
Marum, E. M. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Morgan, rt. hon. G. 0. 
Mor, 

Morley, "right hon. J. 
Morley, A. 


Playfair, rt. hon. Sir 


Plowden, Sir W. O. 
Portman, hon. E. B, 
Powell, W. R. H. 


Reid, R. T. 
Reynolds Ww. J. 
Richard, H. 


Roberts, J. 

Robertson, E. 

Roscoe, Sir H. E 

Rowlands, J. 

Rowlands, W. B. 

Rowntree, J. 

Samuelson, G. B. 

Schwann, C. E. 

Sexton, T 

Shaw, T. 

Sheil, E. 

Simon, Sir J. 

Sinclair, J. 

Smith, 8. 

ae hon. C. R. 

Stack, J 

Stanhope, hon. P. J. 
tepney - iw ir 
A. 


Stevenson, F. 8. 
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Stewart, H. Watt, E. 
Stuart, J. Wayman, T. 
Sullivan, D. Will, J. 8. 
Sullivan, T. D. Williamson, 8. 
Summers, W. Wilson, C. H. 
Swinburne, Sir J. Wilson, H. J. 
Tanner, C. K. Winterbotham, A. B. 
Thomas, D. A. Woodall, W. 
ae right hon. Woodhead, J. 
Sir G. O. 
Tuite, J. TELLERS. 
Wallace, R. Dillwyn, L. L. 
Warmington, 0. M. Illingworth, A. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I beg to move 
to insert the names of the right hon. 
Sir James Hannen, the hon. Sir John 
Charles Day, and the hon. Sir Archibald 
Levin Smith. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 12, after the last Amend- 
ment, to insert the words “ the Right Honour- 
able Sir James Hannen, the Honourable Sir 
John Charles Day, and the Honourable Sir 
Archibald Levin Smith.”"—( Mr. W. H. Smith.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those names 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
just now called attention to the proposed 
appointment of Mr. Justice Day as a 
member of this proposed Commission. 
He desired to point out what took place 
on November 13, 1884——. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian) : I rise to ask, Sir, 
whether the procedure with regard to 
the names of these Commissioners may 
not be similar to that adopted in the 
case of the appointment of Members to 
a Select Committee. When we are de- 
ciding as to the names on a Select Com- 
mittee—which is of comparatively small 
importance when compared with the 
appointment we are now making—we 

o through the namesonebyone. The 
Question from the Chair is “‘ That A. B. 
be another Member of the said Com- 
mittee.” I hope in this case we may be 
allowed to have the names put separ- 
ately. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: There will be no 
difficulty whatever in doing that. 


Question ‘‘ That the words ‘ the Right 
Honourable Sir James Hannen’ be 
there inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, after the last Amendment, to insert 
the words “the Honourable Sir John 
Charles Day.”—(Hr. William Henry 


Smith.) 
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Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he desired 
in connection with thenameof this Judge 
to call the attention of the Committee to 
a case that took place on Thursday, 
November 13, 1884. It was a case in 
which three Irishmen appeared to have 
assaulted some other man on the 
highway, and he (Mr. Labouchere) 
ae admitted that in all probability 
the men were guilty. They were found 
guilty, and in sentencing them to 18 
months’ imprisonment Mr. Justice Day 
used the following words: — 

Such a dastardly, cowardly, brutal crime 
could not be found in England if it were not 
found to be committed by men who are un- 
fortunately imported into the country.” 


[‘* Hear, hear!””] Hon. Members oppo- 
site cried ‘“‘ Hear, hear ;’’ they no doubt 
shared in these views of Mr. Justice Day, 
and thought that he hada right to make 
a distinction between Irishmen and 
Englishmen, and to make these general 
accusations against Irishmen. He (Mr. 
Labouchere), however, thought, on the 
contrary, that that was a reason why 
Mr. Justice Day should not be a Mem- 
ber of this Commission. Now, what 
were the remarks of the newspapers 
of that time on this transaction ? Why, 
the leading newspaper in Liverpool he 
thought was Zhe Liverpool Daily Post, 
and that newspaper said this :— 


‘*Mr. Justice Day’s savage address to the 
three prisoners in sentencing them to imprison- 
ment for unlawfully wounding a fourth person 
on the highway was not calculated to add 
dignity to the judicial Bench. The crime was 
a most brutal and unprovoked one, but there 


was no reason why Mr. Justice Day should | P 


father upon Irishmen all similar cases of ruf- 
fianism that occur in England.” 


Then there was another newspaper 
which commer‘ed upon this address of 
Mr. Justice Day, and it was a newspaper 
which would no doubt recommend itself 
to hon. Gentlemen from Ireland on the 
Ministerial side of the House, The 
Dublin Evening Mail. That newspaper 
said— 

“If Mr. Justice Day had not the character of 
being the very stupidest Judge on the English 
Bench or any other Bench his remarks at Liver- 
ae would call forsomestrong comment. As it is, 

is absurd attempts to stir up animosity against 
the Irish can be treated with contempt and 
derision.” 


There was another extract of much the 
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same kind from the Belfast Northern 
Whig, with which he would not, how- 
ever, trouble the House. [Cries of 
“Read!”] Well, it said— 

‘It would be foolish to deny that Irishmen 
are sometimes guilty of savage crimes; but it 
is equally foolish, to use no harder term, fora 
Judge to say, in the face of English conveners 
of crime, that Irishmen are to be blamed for 
all the cowardly assaults that are committed.” 


He thought he had sufficiently shown 
that Mr. Justice Day, sitting as a Judge 
upon the Bench, had not displayed that 
independence of judgment and that ab- 
solute impartiality in the matter of Irish 
crime which would entitle him to sit on 
this Commission. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
did not know what course his hon. 
Friends from Ireland intended to take. 
The matter was one which regarded 
them more than the English Members ; 
but he felt it to be his duty—these ex- 
tracts having been given to him and he 
having looked up the case—to make 
these facts known to the Committee in 
order that hon. Members might form 
their own opinion as to whether, under 
such circumstances, Mr. Justice Da 
ought to be putupona Commission whic 
was to deal with matters which involved, 
as the Government said, crime and 
outrage of the worst description in 
Ireland. 

Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) said, he 
very much regretted that this discussion 
should have been rendered possible, and 
he earnestly trusted that it might very 
soon be brought to a close. For his 
own part he declined to express either 
approval or disapproval of the manner 
in which this Commission had been ap- 
inted. He would not enter into the 
invidious task—to one who was not only 
a Member of that House, but also a 
member of the English Bar, the al- 
most impossible task—of criticizing and 
canvassing in public the qualifications 
of the ened Judges whose names 
had been submitted to the House. He 
wished to make it clear that for the 
initiation of this discussion and for what- 
ever inconvenience and public scandal 
might result, the sole and undivided 
responsibility rested on the shoulders of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Why had 
not the Government adopted the simple 
and rational course—before they made 
any public announcement of the names— 
of entering into private communication 
and negociation with that (the Opposi- 
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tion) side of the House? He would 
undertake to say that if they had done 
so, a perfect and complete agreement 
might have been arrived at without 
difficulty or delay, and the names sub- 
mitted to Parliament would have passed 
not only unchallenged, but without as 
much as a syllable of debate. But Her 
Majesty’s Government had not taken 
that course. What had they done? 
They got their Lord Chancellor, with- 
out communication, so far as he (Mr. 
Asquith) knew, with anybody, and upon 
his own responsibility, to nominate the 
three learned Judges whose names had 
just been read by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House (Mr. W. 
H. Smith). And what was the result? 
Why, the result was that the Members 
of the House found themselves shut up 
between two equally objectionable alter- 
natives. They must either, on the one 
hand, pursue the discussion which the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) had begun—a discus- 
sion open to the gravest objection and 
difficulty, and a discussion which, more- 
over, had this great drawback, that it 
was of an entirely academic and un- 
practical character, because there was 
no power of moving an Amendment or 
suggesting an alternative name. They 
must either adopt that course, or else 
they must close their lips; and, what- 
ever they might think of the goodness 
or badness of the names which had been 
chosen, they must submit to them in 
absolute and unbroken silence. For his 
own part, great as were the difficulties 
of either course in the choice of evils to 
which the action of the Government had 
exposed them, he did not hesitate to say 
that he preferred the course of silence 
as the less objectionable of the two. But 
this he might add, in order to prevent 
misconception, that from compulsory 
silence no inference could fairly be drawn 
either the one way or the other, and he 
thought it right in these few words, 
which he was sure expressed the opinion 
of a large number of hon. Members on 
both sides of the House, to enter a pro- 
test against the course the Government 
had adopted as being at one and the 
same time unfair to the Irish Members 
who were immediately concerned, unfair 
to the House of Commons, and, most of 
~ unfair to the learned Judges them- 
selves, 
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Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said, he wished to ask, as a point 
of Order, whether it would not be pos- 
sible to leave a blank in the clause for 
the names, and to proceed in the discus- 
sion of the rest of the Amendments ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It would, of 
course, be possible to reject the Motion 
made that this name be there inserted. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked whe- 
ther it would be possible to propose the 
name of another learned Judge in place 
of that of Mr. Justice Day ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : If the name under 
discussion is rejected, another name can 
be proposed. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that for 
that reason he could not agree with the 
eloquent remarks of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for East Fife 
(Mr. Asquith)—that this debate need 
not be entirely of an academic character, 
if the Committee should in its wisdom 
see fit to reject the name of the learned 
Judge to whom the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) had 
objected. If-that name were rejected, it 
would be quite possible for the Com- 
mittee to substitute the name of another 
Judge in place of that of Mr. Justice 
Day. They could not do that without 
the assistance of the Government, and 
what, therefore, he would suggest to the 
Government in all sincerity was this, 
that they should withdraw the name of 
Mr. Justice Day. He assumed that to 
the Government, as well as to Members 
on the Opposition side of the House, it 
was a matter causing a deep feeling of 
pain that the qualifications of a Judge 
of the Supreme Court should be thus 
canvassed, in open Committee, in the 
House of Commons. He joined with 
the hon. and learned Member for East 
Fife in thinking that the blame lay with 
the Government; but the Government 
could put an end at once to the whole 
miserable wrangle if they withdrow this 
name with regard to which such strong 
differences of opinion existed. He(Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor) felt that very great diffi- 
culty which had been referred to by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman; but, after 
all, this Commission was to them—the 
Irish Members—a matter of life and 
death, and they could not afford to regard 
it as a thing to be regulated by etiquette. 
He must say he had the strongest objec- 
tion to the appointment of Mr. Justice 
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Day as a member of the Commission. 
He did not want to go into private 
matters; but this, he thought, he might 
be allowed to say, that on this Commis- 
sion there was not a single Judge who 
was known to have the smallest sym- 
pathy with the political opinions of the 

entleman they were going to try. 
[Laughter.| Hon. Gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House laughed 
at that observation. Then he wanted to 
put thistothem. Did they think it fair 
that a Commission which was to try 
Irish Nationlists should consist entirely 
of men whose opinions were entirely 
antagonistic to those of the Irish Mem- 
bers, the men they were to try? | Cries 
of “Oh!” and Laughter.) When he 
objected to the Commission as consisting 
entirely of learned Judges whose politi- 
ca opinions were entirely antagonistic 
to those of the Irish Members, hon. 
Members opposite scoffed at the obser- 
vation. They meant that an impartial 
Commission must necessarily be a 
Commission of Judges whose political 
—T were the same as their own. 

ow, he (Mr, T. P. O’Connor) was 
sorry to have to enter into these matters, 


but he was obliged to do so by the con- 


duct of the Government. He under- 
stood that one of these Judges, whom it 
was proposed to appoint upon the Com- 
mission, was what was known—he meant 
in his political opinions, and did not 
want to be taken as referring to the 
learned gentleman’s action—asa Liberal 
Unionist, and that the political opinions 
of the two others was what was called 
Conservative. As to Mr. Justice Day, 
his hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) had read a 
statement of his at the trial of some 
unfortunate Irishmen tried and con- 
victed at Liverpool of assault. He 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had not the least 
oubt that the learned Judge was per- 
fectly justified in his statement that the 
crime that these men were found guilty 
of wasa foul and brutal one, and that 
he was perfectly justified in the sen- 
tence he passed upon them. But the 
learned Judge had entered into an 
attack upon Irishmenin general. That 
attack upon Irishmen in general, he 
observed with surprise and pain, seemed 
to meet with the approval of an hon. 
Member opposite for one of the Divisions 
of Belfast, and of the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh—— 


Mr. T. P. O Connor 
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Coroner SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): No, no. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: The hon. and 
gallant Member disclaimed it—Mr. Jus. 
tice Day was too anti-Irish even for him; 
but still an hon. Member opposite, repre- 
senting one of the Divisions of Belfast, 
seemed to sympathize with Mr. Justice 
Day’s wanton attack upon Irishmen in 
general. He (Mr. T. P. O'Connor) had 
seen Englishmen tried for offences in 
Treland, and sometimes for very foul 
offences, and if he had happened to be 
the Magistrate or the Judge ying them, 
what would be thought of his impar- 
tiality if in open Court, in passing sen- 
tence on such Englishmen, he took the 
opportunity of launching forth a general 
attack upon the character of all English- 
men? And yet that was exactly what 
Mr. Justice Day had done, and that was 
the man who was to be selected from 
amongst all the other Judges of the 
country to take a prominent part in an 
inquiry in the elucidation of which the 
political opinions of all those concerned 
must have a large bearing. He (Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor) did not wish to go into 
private matters; but he thought he 
could repeat this, as a matter of public 
notoriety, that Mr. Justice Day never 
lost an opportunity of speaking in the 
strongest terms of condemnation of the 
action of the very Irish Members whom 
he was now going to try. And this, 
further, he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had 
been told—he hoped the statement in 
question was incorrect; he took the re- 
sponsibility for making it, although he 
hoped it would be found to be incorrect 
—that on the occasion of the Unionist 
victory at Doncaster, the ‘earned Judge 
received the news on the Bench, and in 
the most open manner manifested his 
delight at it. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
must say that he thought the Judge who 
could thus give public manifestation of 
his strong political convictions was the 
last man who should be selected to take 
part in an inquiry into which political 
convictions would very largely enter. 
He sympathized thoroughly with what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had preceded him in 
his observations as to their being forced 
into this discussion, but the responsi- 
bility did not rest with the Irish Mem- 
bers. Having these convictions, they 
were bound to express them, and he 


trusted that the Government would put 
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an end to the unfortunate controversy 
by withdrawing the name of Mr. Justice 
Day from nomination, and making the 
Commission such as could be accepted 
by the Irish Members with pare 

Mr. FORREST FULTON (West 
Ham, N.) said, that the arguments 
used by hon. Members opposite, and 
the way in which the proposals of 
the Government were being received by 
them, would make one imagine that 
this Bill was ex post facto legislation, 
introduced for the purpose of ‘Canvas 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
of those civil rights which he had for 
more than a twelvemonth declined to 
exercise, either in England, Ireland, or 
Scotland. He (Mr. Forrest Fulton) 
must say he was greatly surprised and 
astonished at the strictures passed upon 
the name of one of the learned Judges 
whom it was proposed to appoint upon 
this Commission. He could only say 
that he had had the privilege of en- 
joying the friendship of Mr. Justice 

ay for many years before he sat upon 
the Bench. Mr. Justice Day had been 
the leader of his own Circuit, and, 
although he had been on terms of inti- 


macy with him, he had not the faintest 


idea what his political opinions were. 
He had never heard him express any 
political opinion on any occasion on any 
subject. His (Mr. Forrest Fulton’s) 
opinion was, that the only reason Mr. 
Justice Day’s name had been added to 
the Commission was that he was a man 
with no political bias, and that he was 
of the same religious persuasion as 
the majority of the Irish Members. 
Anyone would have thought that those 
ualifications would have commended 


themselves to hon. Members opposite. | o 


What would have been said of it if the 
Commission had been composed entirely 
of members of the Protestant religion ? 
There would have been an outcry 
against the composition of the Com- 
mission. ! Cries of ‘‘ No, no! "? Yes ; 
it would have been the su ject of 
complaint that this inquiry was initi- 
ated and conducted only by persons 
whose religious opinions were oppo 

to those of the Irish Members. As a 
matter of fact, he believed that there 
were in England only two Judges 
who happened to be Roman Catholics, 
one being Mr. Justice Day, who had 
been appointed to inquire into the Bel- 
fast riots, How the hon, Member for 
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the Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) had obtained his infor- 
mation as to the views of Mr. Justice 
Day he (Mr. Forrest Fulton) could not 
say; but the hon. Member seemed to 
have obtained it in some peculiar way. 
It could only have been obtained by 
some persons overhearing conversations 
in which Mr. Justice Day took part. 
They were coming to a nice condition 
of things if private conversations were 
betrayed for Party purposes, and if a 
learned Judge was not to express ais 
opinions as to whether or not certain 
ersons tried before him deserved con- 
emnation, or whether certain lines of 
action in the conduct of the affairs of the 
country were beneficial or the reverse. 
Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.) said, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Forrest Fulton) had prefaced 
his remarks with what did not seem 
uite relevant to this discussion. The 
rish Members, in the first place, asked 
for a trial by their peers—that was to 
say, to be tried by a Select Committee 
of the House; and when that was per- 
sistently and wrongfully refused by the 
Government, their next point was still 
to put faith in the promises of the Go- 
vernment, and he hoped that some such 
proposal as was was now submitted 
would be made. The Irish Members 
consented to the appointment of this 
Commission of Judges; but having 
gone thus far, it was of vast importance 
that the House of Commons should be 
on its guard that the feeling and con- 
viction did not exist in Ireland that this 
was to be a packed Commission of 
Judges. He did not wish, he was in- 
competent, to pass any opinion upon any 
f ke eee ic oa. hear!" 
Yes; but the point raised by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman behind him (Mr. 
Asquith) was one with which he heartily 
agreed—namely, that the Government 
had departed from the precedent invari- 
ably followed in cases of this kind in 
not having consulted the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench, in order to prevent any 
apprehension or misapprehension that 
their action was guided by a feeling of 
sympathy towards one of the parties to 
the dispute. That was the matter which 
the Committee would have to regard in 
the face of the civilized world, that was 
the allegation which would be made, 
that the Commission had been appointed 
entirely from one Party. The course 
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the Government had taken was a most 
deplorable departure, as he regarded it, 
from precedent in such cases. If the 
Lord Chancellor had been such an ethe- 
real non-political kind of individual as 
one might be led to imagine from the 
action of the Government, the Govern- 
ment might have escaped inthe declara- 
tion that they had asked him to make this 
nomination; but the Lord Chancellor 
was as much a partizan of the Party 
opposite as any other Member of the 
Government, and he, therefore, did not 
think the position of the Government 
was in any degree better on account of 
the intimation given to them that the 
Lord Chancellor had had entrusted to 
him the duty of making the appoint- 
ment. Many people believed that the 
success of this investigation of the 
Party opposite to the Irish Members, 
would be as breath to the nostrils of 
the Government and their supporters. 
There was so much hanging upon this 
matter in a political and Party sense 
that the Government should have taken 
the greatest care to guard their action 
in nominating the Members of the Com- 
mission—should have taken the greatest 
care to have avoided all suspicion at- 
taching to their conduct. It was not 
too late to improve their course even 
now—if they were well advised they 
might without any reflection upon Mr. 
Justice Day, but in order that the ap- 
pointment might be regarded as one 
that the House of Commons could give 
its assent to, and not only to the prin- 
ciple, but also to the personnel of the 
Commission, an opportunity should be 
given of consulting the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench, and taking away once and 
for all the grave and, as he (Mr. Iiling- 
worth) believed it, the fatal objection 
which would lie against the Commission 
as at present nominated. In this way 
the House would be saved the trouble 
and misfortune of further dwelling upon 
the qualifications of Mr. Justice Day, or 
of any other individual appointed to act 
upon the Commission. it was clear 
that, even personally, this learned Judge, 
.Mr. Justice Day, had against him a 
record which was not altogether free 
from suspicion. He (Mr. Illingworth) 
was very loth to go into this matter, but 
surely the information and the evidence 
given by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
was of a public character. Was a 


Mr. Illingworth 
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Judge on the Bench to be allowed to 
comment in an offensive way upon the 
character of a whole people; and was 
his (Mr. Illingworth’s) conduct to be 
called in question in raising the point 
in the House of Commons when it was 
apropos of the matter they had in hand 
—when it bore upon the acceptance of 
this Judge’s name upon a Commission 
to try the same people he had denounced. 
He (Mr. Illingworth) ventured to say 
that knowing only this single instance, 
and not doubting for one moment its 
accuracy, he thought the Government 
would be well advised on the double 
ground in giving the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) and his Colleagues on 
the Front Opposition Bench an oppor- 
tunity of being consulted, and of haviag 
some voice in the nomination of the 
Judges to form this Commission. 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.) said, 
he earnestly hoped the Government 
would not accede to the proposal to 
withdraw the name of Mr. Justice Day 
from this Commission. It could not be 
done without an imputation upon Mr. 
Justice Day, whose name had been 
brought before the Committee in this 
way. If any reason were wanted for 
the refusal to accede to the proposal 
now made, it would be the extraordinary 
reason given by the hon. Member for 
the Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) who complained that 
there was not upon the Commission a 
single Judge who was known to enter- 
tain sympathy with the political views 
of the Irish Nationalist Party. Were 
they to appoint their Commission on 
that principle? This objection to the 
appointment of Mr. Justice Day might 
be regarded as a preliminary movement 
intended to pave the way to the pro- 
posal for the selection of some Judge 
who might be supposed to be in sym- 
pd with the Irish Nationalist Party. 

the hon. Member’s observations did 
not mean that, he did not know what 
they did mean. He could not agree 
with one thing which was said by 
the hon. and learned Member for 
East Fife (Mr. Asquith), and it was 
this — namely, that the blame of 
this appointment rested with the Go- 
vernment. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said that the Government ought to 
have entered into communication with 
the Members of the Front Opposition 
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Bench and hon. Members below the 
Gangway on the Opposition side of the 
House in settling the list of names; but 
he very much doubted if any agreement 
with responsible Gentlemen sitting on 
the Opposition side of the House would 
have prevented the names put forward 
by the Government — subject to 
those guerilla attacks such as had been 
made upon Mr. Justice Day. A 

deal had been said about the conduct of 
Mr. Justice Day in the course of the 
somewhat irregular discussion which 
had taken place. Mr. Day’s remarks 
had been quo 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR rose to a point 
of Order. He wished to know whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was in 
Order in describing as irregular « dis- 
cussion which had Leen conducted with 
the Chairman’s sanction ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN did not reply. 

Mr. FINLAY said, that remarks had 
been quoted which were said to have 
been made by Mr. Justice Day in sen- 
tencing persons toimprisonment in Liver- 
pool. As to the circumstances under 
which Mr. Justice Day made the re- 
marks referred to he (Mr. Finlay) knew 
absolutely nothing, and hedid not intend, 
in the absence of information, to express 
any opinion upon them ; but he would 
point out to the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) that there was nothing whatever 
in what he had said which would in the 
slightest degree detract from Mr. Justice 
Day’s impartiality as a Member of this 
Commission. Remarks such as those 
it was alleged Mr. Justice Day had 
made would, he should think, be ob- 
jected to just as much by the strongest 
Orangeman as by the strongest Na- 
tionalist. The hon and gallant Member 
for North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) 
would object to them, he should think, 
just as much as any hon. Member sit- 
ting below the Gangway on the opposite 
side of the House. Under these circum- 
stances, what colour was there for the 
allegation of the hon. Member for West 
Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) that Mr. 
Justice Day had a record which was not 
free from suspicion? He (Mr. Finlay) 
protested against that statement, and he 
submitted that it was putting the dis- 
cussion in Committee on a platform to 
which it ought never to have been 
degraded. Everyone who knew the 
Judge whose name was under discus- 
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sion must be aware that he would give 
the fullest and fairest hearing and con- 
sideration to the case, and that both 
sides would receive from him absolutely 
impartial treatment free from every 
taint of political prejudice. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I very much 
regret that it should have been eces- 
sary in the judgment of any hon. Gen- 
tleman to raise a question as to the 
qualifications of the learned Judge who 
has been named for the position which 
he is to fill. I have heard statements 
made as to his partiality which have 
greatly surprised me. I gave Notice, 
as the House is aware, last Monday, of 
the three names which we proposed to 
insert in the Bill, and up to this moment 
no whisper of objection as to any of the 
three names has reached me. It is said 
that we might have consulted with the 
other side as to the names of the Com- 
missioners, but it might have been a 
difficult matter to adjust. I maysay, how- 
ever, following the observations which 
have fallen from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Inverness 
(Mr. Finlay), that I believe Mr. Justice 
Day and the Judges whose names have 
been placed on the Paper have obtained 
the complete approval of the Bar of 
England and of everyone who has any 
judicial knowledge whatever. I never 
heard a whisper against their absolute 
and complete impartiality. It is possible 
that observations which may have fallva 
from learned Judges four years ago, or 
even private conversations which might 
take place with other persons, may be 
reported against thom. That is possible ; 
but it would be most injurious to the 
judicial establishment of this country if 
every word dropped by a Judge were to 
be brought up against him as evidence 
of unfitness and inefficiency in the con- 
duct of his judicial duties. Whatis the 
conduct of Mr. Justice Day on the 
Bench? What has been his record as 
Counsel and Judge? Can anyone point 
to a single circumstance which attributes 
to Mr. Justice Day the slightest taint of 
partiality of any kind? For myself, I 
could not inflict upon Mr. Justice Day 
the insult of taking notice of statements 
and charges such as I have heard this 
evening, or of any gossip of any kind 
whatever. Let us know substantially of 
any failure on the part of Mr. Justice 
Day to discharge his duties on the judg- 
ment seat. Let us know of any expres- 
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sion of opinion or of feeling on the judg- 
ment seat on any matters which would 
have affected the confidence of the pub- 
lic in the finding which he will give. I 
believe Mr. Justice Day would not have 
undertaken the duties, which he was 
asked to undertake by the Lord Ohan- 
ceellor, if he had the slightest doubt in 
his own mind of his complete and abso- 
lute impartiality, if he felt the slightest 
hesitation as to his fitness to discharge 
the painful and unpleasant duties sought 
to be cast upon him. In all the circum- 
stances of the case, and as at present 
advised, I cannot do more than ask the 
Committee to affirm the nomination, 
believing it to be a wise appointment, 
and an appointment justified by the 

sition of Mr. Justice Day on the 
Bench. I repeat that I do not think 
that conversations or any opinions ex- 
pressed by him at other times or in other 
places ought to disqualify him for the 
discharge of the most serious and im- 
nga duties it is proposed to entrust 

im with. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): I quite understand the diffi- 
culties which the right hon. Gentleman 
feels in making any alteration in the 
composition of the Commission consti- 
tuted by this Bill. But those difficulties 
make no difference in the judgment 
which I believe impartial men will pass 
upon the injudicious character of this 
nomination. I hope the Committee will 
believe that I am not saying one word 
against Mr. Justice Day. There is no- 
thing further from my intention than to 
seem to cast the slightest stigma upon 
the reputation or character of Mr. Jus- 
tice Day as a Judge. What the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) has just 
said of Mr. Justice Day on the Bench 
was equally true of him when he was at 
the Bar. His conduct was, and is, open 
to no reproach whatever, so far as I 
know. Nothing is further from my in- 
tention, in the vote which I am about to 
give, than to seem to cast the slightest 
slur on the judicial character of Mr. 
Justice Day. But I beg the Committee 
to notice this—that, according to the re- 
iterated asseverations of the Govern- 
ment themselves, the inquiry into which 
Mr. Justice Day, among others, is going 
to enter, is an inquiry not of a judicial 
kind. Mr. Justice Day is not expected 
to act.as he would act if on the Bench. 


Mr, WH. Smith 
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[ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!) It is not I who 
say it—it is your own Government who 
have said that this inquiry is not goin 

to be a purely judicial inquiry; an 

therefore, if Mr. Justice Day were to act 
otherwise in some res than he 
would on the Bench, I, for one, should 
not blame him. The hon. and learned 
Member for Inverness (Mr. Finlay) 
has said that he is not surprised at the 
guerilla attack now being made on Mr. 
Justice Day, and that if other names 
besides that of Mr. Justice Day had 
been erepeu, with equal certainty 
there would have been an attack upon 
them. I am amazed that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should make any 
attack of that kind when, in regard to 
the two names of Sir James Hannen 
and Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, not the 
slightest objection has been taken; and 
if you had put any other name, or a 
dozen other names, which could have 
been suggested, instead of Mr. Justice 
Day, we should have avoided this pain- 
ful and regrettable discussion. If you 
had put the names of any Judges I 
could enumerate, the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentlemaz the First Lord of 
the Treasury would have been passed 
without a word. I only want to say one 
word to justify my vote. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that he had never heard 
a whisper as to any attitude of mind on 
the part of Mr. Justice Day which would 
tend to make it be believed that this 
was not one of the best nominations which 
could have been made from the Judicial 
Bench. A few minutes before I thought 
it right to put into the hands of the 
Government some portion of evidence 
on which I shall go in thinking that the 
nomination of Mr. Justice Day was not 
the happiest that could have been made. 
I have received information, from a 
source whose correctness I cannot ques- 
tion—from a gentleman who has had 
ample and peculiar means of knowing 
Mr. Justice Day’s attitude of mind with 
reference to Irish affairs, and to points 
that are particularly likely to come be- 
fore him in this Commission. I think it 
justifies the vote which I shall give, and 
which I feel to be a vote that needs 
justification. [‘‘ Hear, voy ta Yes; 
[admit it—I admit that to object to 
the nomination of any Judge of the 
land is an act which needs justification. 
But I think there is a considerable mass 
of evidence and a number of reasons 
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why the choice of Mr. Justice Day is not 
a happy one. I will venture to read 
this particular communication to which 
I have referred to the Committee. [ Crées 
of ‘‘Name!”] I have frankly placed 
this communication in the hands of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury. I shall not give the name 
to the Committee, but I must ask them 
to take my word for it that this gentle- 
man is a high authority. He says— 

“Mr. Justice Day is a man of the 17th cen- 
tury in his views, a Catholic as strong as Tor- 
quemada, a Tory of the old high-flyer and 
non-juror type.” 

That is the impression which is con- 
veyed to men in different paste of the 
country. [ Cries of ‘Name!’ ] 

‘“‘He nightly railed against Parnell and his 

friends. He regards them as infidels and rebels 
who have led astray the Catholic nation. He 
abhors their utterances and acts; he believes 
them guilty of any crime.” 
[ Renewed cries of “‘ Name!’’] I certainly 
do not intend to give the name. I have 
given the best proof of good faith in 
giving the communication to the Go- 
vernment themselves. In the face of a 
feeling of that kind, which may, or may 
not, be a justifiable feeling, I appeal to 
the Committee on grounds of common 
sense to say whether, when your great 
object is, or should have been, to have 
had a tribunal against which a whisper 
could not have been raised, especially 
when it could have been so easy to do 
80, you should have constituted it in the 
way proposed? I submit that you have 
taken a most injudicious course, and I, 
for one, must, with great reluctance, 
vote against the nomination. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): I do not think anyone has 
reason to complain of the manner in 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
John Morley) has performed a task 
which, I am sure, was most disagree- 
able and unpleasant to him. But I am 
bound to say that when he refused to 
give to the Committee the name of the 
gentleman on whose authority the state- 
ments are made—though I quite agree 
that he has in the frankest manner 
shown the letter to the Government— 
I think he will feel that he has gone too 
far in maintaining reticence on this 
subject. How far it is proper for the 
gentleman in question to make a com- 
munication, which, I presumed, he in- 
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tended to be published, and which was 
based, apparently, entirely on private 
conversations in the ordinary intercourse 
of social life, is a matter upon which I 
do not wish to offer any comment; but 
I must say, when Mr. Justice Day finds 
himself to-morrow in the position of being 
accused of deliberately accepting a post 
for which he has made himself unfit by 
utterances of a political kind, I think he 
will have a right to ask—‘‘ Who is the 
man who has accused me ?”’ or, perhaps,a 
right to ask—‘‘ Who is the man who has 
traduced me?” Now, Sir, the Govern- 
ment, in the action they have taken in 
regard to Mr. Justice Day, have, I am 
sure I need not say to the right hon. 
Gentleman, no end whatever in view 
but that of finding a Judge of absolute 
impartiality—a man who has never, so 
far as we know, mixed himself up with 
Party politics of any kind whatever, 
anda man whose conduct in his posi- 
tion has shown that he not only pos- 
sesses that impartiality which I hope all 
English Judges possess, but that he 
possesses also that strength of character 
and judicial capacity which make him 
fit to discharge the very arduous duty to 
be assigned to him. AndI must point 
out to the House the very curious 
confusion of thought which ran through 
a part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech. He says—‘‘I admit that he 
is a judicial man when acting in 
a judicial capacity; but in this Com- 
mission he is not asked to act in a judi- 
cial capacity. The Commission, by your 
own admission, is not a Judicial Com- 
mission; and, therefore, Mr. Justice 
Day may naturally go beyond that strict 
line of impartiality which we all admit 
he has observed on the Bench.” The 
right hon. Gentleman in this is playing 
upon the word “judicial.” It is true 
that in certain aspects this Commission 
differs from an ordinary tribunal of the 
law ; it differs in its procedure. [‘ No, 
no!” ] Yes; and it is intended to differ 
in its proeedure. But it does not differ, 
and it is not intended to differ, with 
regard to the judicial spirit, the spirit 
of absolute impartiality and absolute 
fair play which ought to preside over 
every act, and which, I think, will pre- 
side over every act, of every Judge con- 
cerned in the inquiry. Mr. Justice 
Day, being a man of honour, by ac- 
cepting this post, has shown that, in his 
opinion, at all events, he has not ren- 
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dered himself incapable, by any act or 
any statement of his, of approaching this 
difficult question which he will have to 
deal with in an absolutely impartial and 
absolutely judicial spirit; and, under 
these circumstances, in our opinion, we 
should be behaving with something 
worse than oe ree | were we not to 
say that we adhere to the choice that we 
have made, with every circumstance of 
deliberation, and with the utmost im- 
partiality that it was in our power to 
exercise. [Cries of ‘‘Name!” ‘ Mor- 
ley!” 

Wesiuene WOLMER (Hants, Peters- 
field) said, he wished, as a private 
Member, to enter an emphatic protest 
against the course pursued by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley). 
The right hon. Gentleman impressed 
the House, and impressed it justly, with 
the very grave character of the vote he 

roposed to give, and he endeavoured to 
influence the vote the Committee would 
give by reading an anonymous letter. It 
was surely an anonymous letter, as far 
as they were concerned, if the writer’s 
name was not to be communicated to 


them. He would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow (Sir George Tre- 
velyan) the name of the writer of the 


letter. So far it was an anonymous 
letter, as the name of the writer had not 
been unfolded. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had confided to the Government the 
name of the writer of the letter, but that 
did not absolve the 750 Members of that 
House. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Unionist 
inaccuracy. 

Viscount WOLMER said, he was quite 
content to make hon, Gentlemen below 
the Gangway a present of the whole force 
of that point. If that were a specimen of 
the points which this hon. Gentleman 
expected to make in the country, he 
hoped the country would appreciate it. 
What he wished to point out was this— 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle-upon-Tyne had _ 
- them in an utterly false position. The 
mere fact that half-a-dozen Gentlemen on 
the Front Bench opposite had been put in 
possession of the name of the writer of 
this letter did not absolve the rest of the 
House from their duty of giving their 
votes in support of the name of Mr. Jus- 
tice Day. He hoped the Government 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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would mark the attitude of the Home 
Rule Party towards the Unionist Party, 
They had only arrived at the third hour 
of the Committee stage of this Bill, and 
they had already been accused, if not 
directly, at least by innuendo, of endea- 
vouring to pack this Commission. 
Sere The cheers from below the 
angway confirmed what he said. Well, 
then, the country would mark the trap 
the Unionists would have fallen into if 
they had agreed to the suggestion of the 
Home Rule Members for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee. Whenever 
any point had been raised as to the ad- 
missibility of evidence, they would have 
been held up to execration as choosing 
for themselves and in their own interests 
the evidence that was to be brought for- 
ward ; and if on the mere question of the 
appointment of a Judge, against whose 
character nobody had dared to say a 
single word, either in that House or out 
of it, they were to be held up to execra- 
tion as packing that Commission, what 
would have been the language used— 
what would have been the vocabulary that 
would have been ransacked to describe 
the conduct of the Unionist majority of 
that House if the Committee had re- 
orted against hon. Members from Ire- 
and? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Mr. Courtney, 
the Committee seems to suppose that 
there is something sinister in my refusal 
to give the name of the writer of the 
letter I quoted. I can only assure the 
Committee that I have nothing to con- 
ceal. I am nof sure that when I give 
the name of my correspondent it will 
greatly add to the means of the noble 
Viscount for deciding how he will vote. 
Does he mean to say for a moment that 
his vote will depend on the name I am 
going to give? My correspondent was 
a gentleman who was a colleague of Mr. 
Justice Day on the Belfast Riots Com- 
mission, and a barrister, whose name is 
Mr. Adams. 

Mr. SEXTON (who rose amid inter- 
ruption) said, he should move that Pro- 
gress be reported unless the Committee 
gave him its attention. He submitted 
that the noble Viscount (Viscount Wol- 
mer) addressed his faculties very loosely 
to the case before the Committee. The 
noble Viscount had said that if a Select 
Committee had been appointed the 
Irish Members would have complained 
that that Committee was packed by the 
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Government; but the noble Viscount ' 


had forgotten that the Irish Members 
had agreed that if a Committee were 
appointed it should be composed entirely 
of English and Scotch Members. That 
would have satisfied the Irish Members. 
The noble Viscount had described the 
letter as an anonymous letter; but how 
could it be anonymous when every 
Member of the Government Bench knew 
the name of the writer before the names 
of the Judges, whom it was proposed to 
appoint on the Commission, were an- 
nounced from the Table ? 

Viscount WOLMER said, that what 
he had said was that the letter was 
anonymous to some of them. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was not anony- 
mous to the noble Viscount’s confede- 
rates opposite, and if they had had any 
idea that there was anything in the 
name of the writer to sustain the argu- 
ment of the noble Viscount—if they had 
had any idea that the name subscribed 
to the letter was such a name as would 
have detracted from the value of the 
statement contained in the document— 
there would have been nothing easier 
than for the Government themselves to 
have declared the name. He (Mr. 
Sexton) thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had that evening displayed more 
than usual of that audacity which was 
his chief characteristic. It would have 
been more decent—considering that a 
criminal charge founded on the verdict 
of sworn men was hanging over the 
Board of which he was the head—if 
the right hon. Gentleman had abstained 
from intruding in that debate. The 
right hon. Gentleman apparently 
thought it a reason for refraining from 
commenting on the character and mental 
tendencies of Mr. Justice Day by saying 
that this was not a Commission which 
would be bound by any ordinary rules 
of procedure. In this case, the ordinary 
rules of procedure would not apply. 
If Mr. Justice Day were really bound 
by those rules, it would be of less conse- 
sequence whether he was impartial or 
not; but, underexisting circumstances, it 
would be necessary to inquire into this 
gentleman’s qualifications, because, as 
now proposed, he would have no other 
rule to govern him except his owncaprice 
and his own hate. It ill became the 


right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to object to the reservation of 
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a@ name attached to a communication 
read to the Committee, seeing that 
every day at Question time in that House 
the right hon. Gentleman did nothing 
but read anonymous letters. The right 
hon. Gentleman traduced absent men, 
and questioned the veracity of hon. 
Members of that House on communica- 
tions which were anonymous. As he 
(Mr. Sexton) understocd the language 
said to have been used by Mr. Justice 
Day at Liverpool, if it meant anything, 
it meant that certain Irish prisoners— 
who were brought up before him as a 
J aerial with a shameful crime 
were not only guilty of crime, but that 
they were guilty of it because they were 
Irishmen. [‘‘ No, no!”] Yes; he 
said it was a crime that Englishmen 
would not commit, and that these indi- 
viduals committed the crime because 
they were Irishmen. The reasoning 
faculty of the hon. and learned Member 
for Inverness (Mr. Finlay) appeared to 
be turned topsy turvey ; because he said 
that the charge of Mr. Justice Day was 
a charge against all Irishmen, and that 
having made a sweeping charge against 
Irishmen as a race, he was, therefore, 
qualified to sit on the Commission. 
When Mr. Justice Day was President 
of the Commission which inquired into 
the Belfast riots, the parties appeared 
before that Commission by counsel, and 
were allowed to examine witnesses. Mr. 
Justice Day, however, did not allow 
counsel to cross-examine witnesses, 
except at his discretion. The First 
Lord of the Treasury had challenged 
them to refer to the conduct of Mr. 
Justice Day on the Bench, and he (Mr. 
Sexton) now did so. Mr. Justice Day 
said he would not allow anyone to cross- 
examine or examine witnesses, but 
would decide for himself what witnesses 
should be called, and he did not allow 
counsel to address the Court. The rights 
of the parties to examine were absolutely 
extinguished by Mr. Justice Day, so far 
as calling and examining witnesses was 
pore He (Mr. Sexton) did not 
say whether that was right or wrong; 
but he asked whether the appointment 
of this Judge on the Commissivn was to 
be considered as a sign that a similar 
course of conduct would be pursued. He 
need not follow to the end the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member for West 
Ham (Mr. Forrest Fulton); but he sub- 
mitted to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man that the point he had raised as to 
Mr. Justice Day being a Roman Catholic 
had nothing to do with the case. The 
point of religion had nothing to do with 
itatall. Hon. Members on those Benches 
appealed to men of all forms of religious 
persuasion, including Protestants, and 
they said that the Home Secretary was 
not in the least agreeable to them be- 
cause he was a Roman Catholic. Mr. 
Justice Day was on the Belfast inquiry. 
The Liberal Government of the day ap- 
pointed three Commissioners, and he 
(Mr. Sexton) had asked that the inquiry 
should be judicial, and that the Com- 
mission should have a judicial head, 
and the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) appointed Mr. Justice Day. 
He (Mr. Sexton) objected to the prin- 
ciple that Judges should be chosen be- 
cause they were in opposition to hon. 
Members on those Benches. Mr. Jus- 
tice Day had made a Report of a judi- 
cial character, which had now been 
issued two years, and in which he made 
certain recommendations, but the Go- 
vernment had never acted on that Re- 

ort. Why had they not acted upon it? 


e (Mr. Sexton) said they had dis- 
credited the learned Judge by their re- 
fusal to act upon any of his suggestions, 
and before the House assented to the 
proposal for his appointment, he con- 
tended that they ought to have from the 
Government who appointed him an ex- 


"pee greg of the discredit which they 
ad thus cast upon him, 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) said, it would have been pos- 
sible for the Government to have selected 
from the Judicial Bench some other 
Judge at least as well qualified, possibly 
even better qualified, than Mr. Justice 
Day. One thing was clear—namely, 
that this selection was objected to by 
every one of the men whose conduct Mr. 
Justice Day was to inquire into. That 
appeared to him to be an extremely 
strong point, and he should not be sur- 
prised if Mr. Justice Day, when he saw 
the result of the Division about to 
. take place, saved the Government the 
trouble of removing his name from the 
Commission. 

Mr. BRADLAUGAH said, the hon. 
and learned Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Finlay) thought it was unfair to urge 
the political inclinations of Judges in a 
matter of that kind. The right hon. 


Hr. Sexton 
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Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had said it would be an imputation 
on a Judge, when once named, to change 
him on such an objection, and he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to concur in 
the view that it was unfair to raise an 
imputation on a Judge on the ground 
of political proclivities. But he (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that in 1884 his then J eader 
and Colleague objected to the constitu- 
tion of a Court of three Judges on the 
caer of the politics of the Judges who 

ad been announced in the newspapers 
as forming the Court, and that there- 
upon the constitution of the Court was 
changed in consequence of the objection 
made. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) said, the hon. Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) had 
sneered at the hon. and learned Member 
for West Ham (Mr. Forrest Fulton) be- 
cause he wished to stand well with the 
Bench and his Circuit. The same sneer 
could not be applied to him. He (Mr. 
Dixon-Hartland) wished to say that 
he had had the honour of the friend- 
ship of Mr. Justice Day for a great 
number of years. ([Jronical Opposi- 
tion cheers.] And he said distinctly 
that he knew Mr. Justice Day a 
great deal better than Mr. Adams, who 
had written this scandalous letter. The 
feeling expressed in the letter was very 
strong indeed, and showed the personal 
animus of the writer, and it was nota 
judicial letter in any shape or form, or 
one to which the House could attach 
any weight. Although he had known Mr. 
Justice Day for so long and had con- 
versed with him on many subjects, he 
was perfectly unaware of what his poli- 
tical opinions were. He had spoken 
with him on many questions, and he 
said distinctly that Mr. Justice Day was 
a man whom everyone honoured, and 
he regarded him as one of the best men 
who could be appointed on the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. BRUNNER said, he had waited 
for a reply to the worthy speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for Fife (Mr. 
Asquith). The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had said it would have been far 
more dignified if the Government had 
arranged with Members on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House as to the names 
ot the Commissioners to be appointed. 
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The only answer to that argument was 
that the names were published a week 
ago, and not a whisper had been made 
against the names of the three Judges 
in question; but he (Mr. Brunner) 
would point out that if the names had 
been published in the papers on the 
authority of the Government, and if, on 
representations made, the name of Mr. 
Justice Day had been withdrawn, the 
Government would not have cast a slur 
upon the conduct of the learned Judge. 
They cast a slur upon him by the course 
they were now pursuing, and for that 
reason, and because they had detracted 
from the dignity of the House, he should 
vote against the Amendment. 

Mr. LEAMY (Sligo, 8.) said, the 
question to be decided by the vote they 
were about to give was whether the 
opponents of hon. Members on those 
Benches were to select the jury by whom 
they were to be tried. If a criminal 
— were to be preferred by the hon. 
and learned Attorney General, or any 
other Law Officer of the Crown, against 
them as a whole, or individually, in an 
English Court of Law, the right of 
challenging the jury would exist for 
them. But the Government chose to 
bring them before this Commission, and 
at the same time they denied their right 
to challenge a single juryman whom 
they set up to try them, and Irish Mem- 
bers were then to be told that they must 
not charge the Government with jury 
packing. If the Government denied 
them the right of objecting to one of the 
three jurors, it was clear that they were 
packing the jury. It would be a packed 
jury, and the Irish race all over the 
world would know that it was a packed 
jury. He was not concerned with the 
opinions entertained by any of his Col- 
leagues ; but he grieved to say that they 
must be prepared, for some time at least, 
to find their fellow-countrymen on the 
ppatite side of the House opposed to 
them. There was, however, one right 
hon. Gentleman opposite whom he (Mr. 
Leamy) would very much like to hear 
state his opinions on the question. He 
referred to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Plunket), the descendant of a man 
whose name was once familiar on Irish 
lips, and who had fought many battles 
for Irish independence. The right hon. 
Gentleman had always been respected 
by them, although he had bitterly op- 
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posed them in the House of Commons, 
and he (Mr. Leamy) asked him what he 
thought of th: conduct of the Govern- 
ment, who set up that tribunal and 
refused to allow Irish Members the right 
of challenging any one of those jurymen? 
They had always regarded the right hon. 
Gentleman as an honourable opponent, 
and he wanted to know whether he was 
prepared to stand up in the House of 
Commons and shield The Zimes, by sup- 
porting the proposal of the Government, 
after the numerous written statements 
that had been made? He could easily 
understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man might not care to listen to charges 
made from a base source; but here was 
a private conversation on record, which 
would be just as historical as the con- 
versation on which that letter was 
founded by which Ireland had learned 
what had led to the murder of John 
Mandeville. 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: Sir, strong 
objection has been taken to the conduct 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,and taken, indeed, 
from that portion of the House which we 
well know to be most hostile to Ireland. 
a of ‘Oh, oh!” and Cheers.j Still, 

think it my duty to associate myself 
with the action of my right hon. Friend. 
The state of the case is this. My right 
hon. Friend was possessed of information 
coming from a gentleman of character 
and knowledge, whose expression of 
opinion is undoubtedly entitled to con- 
sideration, because he had been called 
upon to act in a highly responsible posi- 
tion by the Executive Government of the 
country, and is, I believe, without any 
impeachment or objection whatever from 
any quarter. My right hon. Friend, 
being in possession of that information, 
is challenged by the Government to vote 
agg the question of the appointment of 

r. Justice Day, and to perform one of 
the most delicate and one of the most 
difficult offices that was ever imposed 
upona man. Was it the duty of my 
right hon. Friend to bury that informa- 
tion in his breast, to disguise it, or take 
care, at all events, that his Colleagues in 
this House should know nothing of it? 
My right hon. Friend thought it his duty 
to make it known to those upon whose 
responsibility, and upon whose respon- 
sibility alone, the name of Mr. Justice 
Day is proposed. That information was 
received by them, and having been re- 
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ceived by them they, notwithstanding, 
considered it their duty to pass it over, 
if not as a matter of no account, yet asa 
matter which did not relieve them from 
the obligations under which they had 
placed themselves to Mr. Justice Day. 
Well, Sir, it appears to me that my right 
hon. Friend did no more than his public 
duty when the Government of the day, 
rightly or wrongly, acting on their un- 
doubted competency, declined to attach 
weight to that information—he did no 
more than his duty in giving it to the 
House. And with respect to the mention 
of the name, it must be recollected that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour), in the course 
of his remarks, undoubtedly brought 
into question, at least as a possibility, 
the character of the writer of the letter ; 
because he said that perhaps the writer 
was in error, and perhaps he would be 
found to have traduced the character of 
Mr. Justice Day—{ Ministerial — 
and that is the sentiment which is readily 
taken up on that side of the House, and 
which probably finds sympathy and dis- 
semination on thisside. When the honour 
of the writer of the letter had so been 
called in question, I think my right hon. 
Friend acted upon the dictates of public 
duty in making known to the House 
entirely the remarkable testimony he 
had received. Nea of “Oh, oh!” and 
Laughter.| Well, Sir, it was remarkeble 
testimony, and I am endeavouring to ex- 
plain to those who laugh and cheer that 
they do not appear to comprehend at 
present what is the purpose of this 
debate, and what is the position in which 
we are actually placed. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for East 
Fife (Mr. Asquith) has most justly 
described this as a painful, and, I 
will add, a most odious discussion. 
More than half-a-century of public 
life, necessarily contentious, has never 
once placed me in the position in which 
I am placed to-night. In one respect I 
do not share the felicity of the hon. and 
learned Member ; he has obligations of 
. duty or delicacy, or both, towards one of 
the heads of his Profession, which lead 
him to the conclusion that he had better 
abstain from any vote upon the matter, 
or, at any rate, that he had better re- 
frain from expressing any opinion upon 
it. But that is not the position in which 
we stand as independent Members of 
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this House. We have no such excuse; 
we have no such plea for shrinking from 
what, under ordinary circumstances, 
would be our duty. What is the state 
of the case? The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) pruposes three names 
to the House, and presents those names 
to us for our acceptance or rejection. 
Either we are to accept them, or else it 
is said that we insult the gentlemen who 
bear tose names. Is that a proper posi- 
tion in which to place us Ln wea 
deliberative pine om or are we not? I 
am called upon to band over the honour 
and character of a considerable and in- 
definite number of the Members of this 
House to be investigated, without the 
safeguard of j udicial rules, by certain 
persons, and I am told, although I am 
a Member of a deliberative Assembly, 
that if I do not accept without question 
the proposal of the Rovtantentt insult 
the persons named. I cannot escape 
from the duty of deliberation; I am 
fully responsible for the vote I am about 
to give. The hon. and learned Member 
for Inverness (Mr. Finlay) charges us, or 
Members below the Gangway, with de- 
siring to obtain a Commission of our own 
political colour with respect to Irish 
policy. Is that a just charge? Is it 
sustained by what has teken place? The 
name of Sir James Hannen has been 
unanimously accepted by the House, and 
by the Irish Members, and we know 
perfectly welt Sir James Hannen’s 
political opinions upon this great ques- 
tion are entirely opposed to our own. 
Why, then, does the hon. and learned 
Member for Inverness make the charge 
in defiance of the evidence which was 
before him at the time he spoke ? 

Mr. FINLAY: The evidence before 
me at the time was that which has just 
been stated by the hon. Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor). He said that this Com- 
mission did not contain a single Member 
who was known to sympathize with the 
political views of the majority of Irish 
Members. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, although a most 
able barrister, is not aJudge. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had before him 
not only the declaration of the hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division of 


Liverpool, but also the fact that the name 
of an honourable political opponent had 
been accepted unanimously by the House; 
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and it was in those circumstances that 
the hon. and learned Member laid his 
charge. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: The hon. 
and learned Member has quoted me as 
giving ground for hisstatement. But I 
had stated just before he spoke that Sir 
James Hannen was opposed to us in 
politics, and that, nevertheless, we did not 
object to him. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I wish to 
add something to that evidence. I may 
be permitted to remark, looking back to 
the name of Sir James Hannen, and 
looking forward to the name of Mr. 
Justice Smith, that we are perfectly well 
aware that Mr. Justice Smith is a gentle- 
man deliberately and determinedly op- 
posed to our policy. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: We are not 
aware of it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: If the 
right hon. Gentleman has no such infor- 
mation, we, at any rate, are universally 
under the belief that Mr. Justice A. L. 
Smith is opposed to us along the whole 
line of politics, and, notwithstanding 
that, we make no objection whatever 
to his appointment. I say we make 
no objection, because I believe that to be 
the unanimous sentiment on this side of 
the House. My hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for East Fife (Mr. Asquith) 
has expressed his great regret that there 
has not been communication with the 
Leaders of the Opposition before these 
names were proposed. I wish to say, 
Sir, that we upon this Bench make no 
claim whatever of that character. We 
have no right whatever to expect any 
communication from the right hon. 
Gentleman; but we have a right, 
especially so when considering the deli- 
cate nature of nominations of this kind, 
and especially of this nomination, that 
the greatest care should have been exer- 
cised in the selection of the names to 
be laid before us, and that they should be 
names to which no reasonable and, I 
believe I am right in saying, no plausible 
objection could be taken. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland says that 
this is not a judicial inquiry, but that 
it is to be conducted in a judicial spirit, 
and he thinks that this is the same thing. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I said the 
machinery differed from ordinary ma- 
chinery, but that the inquiry was to be 
governed by judicial rules. 
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Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: The right 
hon. Gentleman, as against my state- 
ment, savs that the inquiry is to Le go- 
verned by judicial rules. It is not 
because you have refused to admit into 
the Bill words which would have required 
the observance of judicial rules—I am 
not taking that captious and plausible 
objection—what I am saying is what 
has been stated by my hon. Friend near 
me—namely, that judicial rules are a 
powerful aid to the human judgment 
and to the human mind; and men are 
apt more or less, even on the Bench, 
sometimes to be swayed by feeling and 
prejudice. These judicial rules are a 
security which every —_— and in- 
telligent Judge will value beyond all 
price as a means of securing him against 
any deviation from the strict line of 
justice? It is asked, has Mr. Justice 

ay ever gone wrong in the admi- 
nistration of justice? No, Sir; his 
practice has been, in the administra- 
tion of justice, guided, guarded, and 
aided by those judicial rules which 
you refuse to make a_ condition 
of the present delicate and difficult 
inquiry. There is all the difference 
between acting in an inquiry under the 
cover of those rules, and acting in an 
inquiry whers the safeguard isaltogether 
withdrawn. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, I think, 
said that probably if the Government 
had communicated with the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench it would have come to no- 
thing, and that the matter would have 
been associated with insuperable diffi- 
culties. I cannot admit that the matter 
was one of any difficulty atall. I think 
the probability—I do not say the cer- 
tainty—is that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had drawn his Judges by lot, he 
would have done better than he has now 
done. I can say confidently that there 
are a dozen Judges or more, to no one 
of whom would objection have been 
taken. Sir, the question is not what is 
to be the answer to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, when he says that Mr. Justice 
Day has not been convicted of any 
offence. Oertainly not. He has not 
been convicted of any offence. But this 
is not a question of a man being uncon- 
victed ; it is a question of a man being 
appointed to an office of extraordinary 
delicacy and difficulty, in the discharge 
of which office he is to be deprived of 


the aids and safeguards under which he 
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has habitually acted; and what is re- 
quired is that, in respect to the discharge 
of the duty, he should not only be with- 
out proved offence, but that there should 
not be any rational, nay, I would say 
any widespread objection, or any rational 
or not irrational suspicion. There ought 
to be no suspicion ; there ought to be no 
possibility of objection; and if we are 
told that this is requiring terms too 
severe, my answer is that every other 
Judge on the Bench would have been 
regarded as absolutely fulfilling this 
objection. Now, Sir, under these cir- 
cumstances, I am called upon, like 
others, to perform a very painful duty. 
I lament that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should appear to have treated this 
as a sort of perfunctory duty without 
careful, thorough, and minute inquiry. 
I perfectly admit that they were entitled 
to proceed without making any prior 
communication to us. That I entirely 
admit ; but, of course, they have con- 
centrated all the more upon themselves 
their full responsibility. There is the 
presumption brought before us that the 
Government must be aware that state- 
ments like those of my right hon. Friend 


(Mr. John Morley) and of the senior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), and even the later statement 
made by the hon. Member for the Scot- 
land Division of Liverpool, disturb men’s 
minds and impair the full and absolute 


confidence with which the name and the 
action of every one of these Judges 
should be regarded. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I agree with my right 
hon. Friend the Member for East 
Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne Morgan) 
that the objection taken by the 
whole mass of those who are to 
be tried is an important element in 
thiscase. Behind them, though you may 
think little of that here, they have a 
people, and behind that people, in my 
opinion, they have a widespread senti- 
ment throughout the whole range of the 
civilized world. [Dissent.] I see an 
hon. Gentleman opposite toss his head. 
[Laughter.] That isa very convenient 
method of conducting Parliamentary 
operations. | Mr. Gxpeez here rose.} I 
do not refer to the hon. Member for 
Stockport. I refer to hon. Gentlemen 
who think that is the proper way of con- 
ducting this discussion, and I give them 
one test. Let them produce to me from 
the whole compass of foreign literature 
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the name of any author of repute in 
any civilized land who has made an in- 
vestigation, not into the Home Rule 
Bill, but into the relations between 
England and Ireland, and who comes to 
any other conclusion but this one—that 
those relations, taken in the mass, have 
been a calamity to Ireland and a dis- 
grace to oo I feel that an abso- 
lute duty is laid upon me, who have no 
professional superiority to accuse me, to 
do what I can to procure justice and the 
certainty of justice, and to see that the 
administration of justice is free from 
criticism and suspicion ; and, therefore, 
without at all attempting to pass any 
condemnation upon Mr. Justice Day, 
who, no doubt, is & man of character, of 
honour, and of competency to discharge 
all his legal duties, I shall give a most 
distinct and decided, though a painful, 
vote against the insertion of his name 
in this Bill. 

Tas CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I do not propose to 
detain the Committee for more than one 
moment, but there is one point which I 
think ought to be cleared up. The 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) stated that 
the Government has had an opportunity 
of seeing thisletter. It is perfectly true 
that after ‘“‘ Question time,’”’ when the 
Business of the House had already com- 
menced, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
John Morley) showed the letter to my 
right hon. Friend ; but I should like to 
know at what time that letter was re- 
ceived ? I should like to know what time 
elapsed before the right hon. Gentleman 
communicated that letter to the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: As the 
right bon. Gentleman apparently con- 
siders me a party to its not having been 
communicated earlier, I may say that I 
saw the letter a quarter of an hour or 
10 minutes ago, before it was commu- 
nicated to the Government. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : That is of \ess im- 
portance than that the Government 
should have seen it, if it was thought that 
it ought to have the slightest influence 
on the mind of the Government. I will 
assume that the latest date at which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne could have re- 
ceived the letter was this morning. If 
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the right hon. Gentleman wished to pro- 
duce the slightest impression on the 
Government, why did he not communi- 
cate it tothe Government at once ? Then 
it would have been possible to communi- 
cate with Mr. Justice Day, if the Go- 
vernment had thought that the letter 
deserved any consideration at all. It 
ought to have been put into the hands 
of the Government in such time that the 
Government could have communicated 
with the man whom it accused. But I 
want to make one last appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. On _ pressure, 
the right hon. Gentleman said he would 
giveusthename. Will he, on ree ys 
give us the date? Sones. of ‘* Date?’ | 
The right hon. Gentleman refuses to say 
how long he has had this letter in his 

ssession, and why he kindly placed it 
in the hands of the Government just 
after the debate began. Why did he 
not place it in our hands earlier? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian alluded to some dissatis- 
faction with the composition of the Com- 
mission on the first day when it was 
announced. How long after that did 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle-upon-Tyne receive this 
communication? However, we shall 
know the date some day when we have 
no longer to deal with it in debate. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: There is no 
secret about this. To the best of my 
knowlecge and belief, I received the 
letter about midday on Saturday last. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Under pressure the 
right hon. Gentleman has given the date 
tome. He was enough to show the 
letter to us to-day. Why did he not 
communicate it to us earlier? It was 
put into our hands to influence this 
debate at a time when we cuuld not 
communicate with the Judge. I do not 
do Mr. Justice Day the injustice of sup- 
posing that the letter would have in- 
fluenced the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian has spoken of our selection of 
these Judges, and he appears to be 
perfectly acquainted with the political 
opinions of Sir James Hannen and Mr. 
Justice A. L. Smith. - I can only repeat 
what has been stated by the First Lord of 
the Treasury—that we, at least, were un- 
acquainted with those opinions. We 
were unacquainted with them as we are 
now. While we have been sitting here 
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we have referred to see by whom they 
were appointed. They were appointed 
in 1882 and 1883 by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: They 
were appointed by the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman draws a distinction between 
his Lord Chancellor and himself. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The right 
hon. Gentleman said they were ap- 

inted by me. That is untrue, and it 
is absurd. The Prime Minister, as such, 
has no share in the appointment of 
Judges, and the Lord Chancellor is 
entirely responsible for the appoint- 
ment. I take my share of the respon- 
sibility of our Lord Chancellor freely 
and willingly. But our Lord Chan- 
cellor did not, in appointing Judges, 
make it acondition that they should be 
of his own political opinions. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: In 1882 and 1888, 
then, the right hon. Gentleman did not 
know the political opinions of these 
Judges. But you expect us to know 
them while the right hon. Gentleman 
does not. We repudiate in the strongest 
possible way the suggestion that we 
had any regard whatever to the politi- 
cal opinions of these gentlemen. But 
there was one reason why these names 
suggested themselves to us rather than 
others. It was because we considered 
these gentlemen to be non-political 
Judges. Many Judges become Judges 
after having been Law Officers, and 
many Judges have been connected with 
political Parties. Here are Judges not 
connected with political Parties, who 
have never been in Parliament, and 
who, therefore, commended themselves 
to us as specially qualified for these 
appointments. We believe that we have 
got Judges who are looked up to by the 
country at large, and we trust that the 
Committee will endorse that view by 
their vote. 

Me. PARNELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) says that he 
was not aware of the political opinions 
of these Judges whom he proposes to 
appoint as the jury to try us. I have 
heard the same statement from every 
Irish official who has ever been accused 
in this House of jury packing. I have 
heard the same statement made over and 
over again from those Benches opposite 
in reply to similar charges brought for- 
mcs by us. ‘‘Oh,” it is always said, 
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“we never knew anything about the 
religious and political opinions of these 
jurors;” but, somehow or other, it 
always happened that Orangemen and 
Protestants were put upon those juries 
to try Nationalists and Catholics. At 
any rate, the right hon. Gentleman 
cannot now plead that he is in ignorance 
of the political opinions of these Judges. 
He now knows that the Lord Chancellor, 
who, he admitted, in reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, is practically the Representative 
of the Government in this matter, and 
has acted for them—he now knows that 
the Lord Chancellor has appointed three 
Conservative Judges to try Irish Na- 
tionalists. [ Cries of‘ No!” ] Well, two 
Conservatives and one Unionist. It is 
very extraordinary how they should have 
taken care, this impartial Government 
and Lord Chancellor, who were so abso- 
lutely ignorant of the political opinions 
of these gentlemen—it is very curious 
how they should have taken care to gi 
the minority representation on this jury 
to their Unionist ally. The world will 
know to-morrow that it is this Conser- 
vative Government’s idea of fairness 
that Irish Nationalists should be tried 
upon these charges by a jury of their 
political opponents. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 269; 
Noes 180: Majority 89. 


AYES. 
% y A hon. Sir 


Aird, J. Beach, Ww. Ww. B. 
Allsopp, hon. P. Beadel, Ww. J. 
Ambrose, W. Beaumont, H. F. 
Amherst, W. A. T. Bective, Earl of 
Anstruther, Colonel R. Bentinck, Lord H. C. 
H. L. Benti .C. 


Anstruther, H. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
— Powell, Sir G. 


Baile , Sir J. R. 

Bai J . GA. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 
Banes, Major G. E. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Baring, Viscount 
Baring, T. C. Boo: 

Barnes, A. Borthwick, Sir A. 
Barry, A. H. 8. Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
Bartley, G. C. T. F.C. 

Bartte ot, Sir W. B. 


Agg-Gardner, J. T. 
Ainslie, W. G. 


—— Commander 


Biddulph, M. 
Bigwood, J. 

Birkbeck, Sir E. 
Blundell,Col. H. B. H. 
Bond, G. H. 


Bristowe, T. L. 
— hon. W. St. 


Brown, A. H. 
Mr. Parnell 
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Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 
Ash.-B. 


Campbell, Sir A. 


Cavendish, tod 


Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Chaplin, og hon. H. 
n, S. 


Cubitt, right hon. G. 
m, Viscount 

Curzon, hon. G. N. 

Deere Sir C. 


Dereon #7 
E.J.L. M. P. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 


yke, right hon. Sir 
W. H. 


Ebrington, Viscount 
Edwards- Moss, T. C. 
Egerton, hon. A. J. F. 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Elliot, hon. H. F, H. 


Lt -Gen. R. J. 
Fellowes, A. E. 
Fergusson, right hon. 

Sir J. 


Fitzgerald, R. ‘U. P. 
—_— hon. W. 


Fitz - W m, Gen. 
Sir F. W. 

Fletcher, Sir H. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 


Fraser, General C. 0. 
Fulton, J. F. 
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Goldsworthy, Maj 
General W, Te 


Heathcote, Capt. J.H, 
Edwards- 


Herbert, hon. S. 
Hermon- Hodge, R. T, 
Hervey, Lord F. 
—s right hon. Lord 


Hill, Colonel E. 8. 
Hill, A. 8. 


Hoare, 'E. B. 

Hoare, 8. 

Hobhouse, H. 
Hornby, W. H. 
em, Sir W. 


Howard, J. 
Hozier, J. H. . 
Hubbard, hon. E 
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Llewell i H. 
Lowther, right hon. J. 
Lowther, hon 
Lowther, J. W. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
— right hon. 


aoa intech, C. F. 
Maclean, F. W. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
Madden, D. H. 
Mallock, R. 

Marriott, right hon. 


Story- 
—— right hon. 


Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mildmay, F. B. 


iewtiey, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Muntz, P. A. 
Murdoch, C. T. 


Northcote, hon. Sir 
H. 8. 


Norton, R. 

O'Neill, hon. R. T. 
Pearce, Sir W. 

Pelly, Sir L. 

Penton, Captain F. T. 
— right hon. 


Powell, F. 8. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rankin, J. 


Rasch, Major F. C. 
— right hon, C. 


mt Sir W. T. 
Robertson, J. P. B. 


eer B. 


Ross, A. 

Rothnchild Baron F, 
J. de 

Round, J. 

Russell, Sir G. 

Saunderson, Col. E. J. 

Selwyn, Captain O. W. 

tain 

Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 

Sinelair, W. P. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 

Smith, A. 

Stanhope, rt. hon. E 

Stanley, E. J. 


y 3 
West, Colonel W. 0. 
Weymouth, Viscount 
Wharton, J. L. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, C. A. 
Wiggin, H. 
Will, J. 8. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolmer, Viscount 
Wood, N. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. S 
Young, C. E. B 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 


NOES. 


Abraham, W. (Lime- 
rick, W.) 


Burt, T. 
Buxton, 8. C. 


Campbell, Sir G. 

Campbell- Bannerman, 
right hon. H. 

Carew, J. L. 

Chance, P. A. 


Channing, F. A. 

Childers, rt. hon. H, 
C. E. 

Clancy, J. J. 


Cobb, H. P. 
Colman, J.J. 
Commins, A 


Conway, ‘M. 
Corbet, W. J. 
Cossham 
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Cox, J. R. 
ig, J. 


Ellis, T. E. 

Esmonde, Sir T. H. G. 

Esslemont, P. 

Evans, F. H. 

Fergus ,R.C.Munro- 

Finucane, J. 

Fitzgerald, J. G. 

Flynn, J. C 

Foley, P. J. 

Foljambe, C. G. 8. 

Fox, Dr. J. F. 

Fuller, G. P. 

Gardner, H. 

Gilhooly, J. 

Gill, T. P. 

Gladstone, right hon. 
W. E. 


— H. J. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Graham, R. OC. 
Grove, Sir T. F. 
a 2 Wana hon. 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
Mh. G. V wih 
arrington, 
Hersiagin, 5 P. 
Hayne, C. Seale- 
Healy, M. 


Hoyle, I. 

Hunter, W. A. 
Illingworth, A. 
Jacoby, J. A. 
James, hon. W. H. 
Joicey, J. 

Jordan, J. 

Kenny, J. E. 
Kenny, M. J. 


Lyell, L. 
Macdonald, W. A. 
Mac Neill, J. G. S. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. A. 
M‘Cartan, M. 
M‘Carthy, J 


itland, 
Mappin, Sir F, T. 
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Maram, E. M, 
Molloy B.C. 
— right hon. G; 


, 0. V. 
Mor ey, "rt. hon. J. 
Morley, A. 
——- right hon. 


airpiy, ay M. 
Nolan, ¢ Colonel J. P. 


O'Doherty, J. E. 
O’Gorman Mahon, The 
O’Hanlon, T. 
O’ Keeffe, F. A. 
O’ Kelly, J. 
Palmer, Sir C. M. 
Parnell, C. S. 
Paulton, J. M. 
Philipps, J. W. 
Pickersgill, E. H. 
Picton, J. A. 
Pinkerton, J. 
Playfair, right hon. 
Sir L. 


Plowden, Sir W. C. 
Portman, hon. E. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, P. J. 
Power, R. 
Priestley, B 

Pugh, D. 

Pyne, J. D. 
Randell, D. 
Redmond, J. E. 
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Stanhope, hon. P. J. 
—— d, right hon 


Stevenson, F. 8. 
Stewart, H. 
Stuart, J. 
Sullivan, D. 
Sullivan, T. D. 
Summers, W 
Swinburne, Sir 
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—— right hon. Wilson, H. J. 
Sir G. O. Woodall, W. 
Tuite, J. Woodhead, J. 
Wallace, R. 
Watt, H. “ 
Wayman, T. Dillwyn, L. L. 
Williamson, 8. Labouchere, H. 


Amendment proposed, in same page, 
line 13, after ‘“‘ and,’ insert ‘‘the Hon- 
ourable Sir Archibald Levin Smith.” 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he desired to 
call attention to a word of very great 
importance which occurred in the clause 
under notice—namely, the word “ alle- 
gations.” It would be noticed that in 
this Bill words were introduced which 
were quite novel in Acts of Parliament, 
and the history uf which, he supposed, 
they would hear from the Law Officers 
of the Crown. In a Bill dealing with 
very important questions, it was not at 
all desirable to use words with which 
they were not accustomed, which had 
not been previously used in Acts of 
Parliament. He was afraid they would 
not hear an explanation of the word 
“allegations ”’ from the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, because he under- 
stood that the hon. and lcarned Gentle- 
man proposed to take no part in the 
discussion of the Bill in Committee. 
That was a fact he (Mr. Anderson) very 
much regretted; but he supposed the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General (Sir 
Edward Clarke), or some other Member 
of the Government, would explain why 
it was that the word “ allegations ” was 
inserted in the Bill. Let him call the 
attention of the Committee to the differ- 
ence between the meaning of the word 
‘** charges ” and the word “ allegations.” 
A charge was a thing which they per- 
fectly well understood. A charge was 
a well-known term, a term which was 
constantly being used; it meant a dis- 
tinct charge of a certain thing against 
this or that person. The meaning of 
the word was perfectly well understood, 
and he had proposed, as one or two 
other hon. Members had proposed, to 
accentuate that meaning by inserting in 
a Schedule annexed to the Bill the spe- 
cific charges and the names of the persons 
charged. He proposed to move that 
Amendment in its turn, unless some 
other hon. Member moved it before him. 
Now, what was the meaning of the word 
‘‘allegations?” If they took the word 
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in its broadest sense, they found it 
meant every statement made by the hon, 
and learned Attorney General in his 
speech in the late trial. Perhaps the 
Committee would allow him (Mr, 
Anderson) to illustrate what he meant 
by reference to one of the pages of the 
pamphlet in which were recorded the 
proceedings of ‘‘ O’ Donnell ». Walter.” 
In the middle of page 92 the hon. and 
learned Attorney General mentioned 
certain charges which were brought 
against certain Members of the Par- 
nellite Party, and he used this lan- 
guage— 

‘‘We charge that the Land League Chiefs 


based their movement on a scheme of assassina- 
tion carefully calculated and applied.’’ 


Those were words which were used, he 
believed, in Parnellism and Crime. They 
contained a distinct charge. Further 
on in the page, the hon. and learned 
Attorney General continued to read from 
the second article headed ‘‘ A restrospect 
—lIreland.” The words the Attorney 
General quoted were— 

“ We have no intention of cutting the throats 
of our friends.” 

And the report of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s speech went on— 

“Coming to the words ‘Constitutional 

leaders’ he again drew the attention of the 
jury to the quotation marks which enclosed the 
words, and said that ‘ they, of course, did not 
refer to the persons who appeared in Parlia- 
ment, but to the people who posed as Constitu- 
tional Leaders of the Land League. ’” 
He (Mr. Anderson) particularly called 
the attention of the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General to the next words of 
the pamphlet— 

** He then read from the article Mr. Arnold 

Forster’s description of the fruits of the Land 
League eloquence.” 
And this was the statement read from 
the writings of Mr. Arnold Forster, and 
which, of course, would come under the 
term “ allegations’ mentioned in the 
Bill— 

‘‘Three score cruel murders of men and 
women, with mutilations, burnings, robberies 
innumerable ; more than 10,000 outrages com- 
mitted in the short space of two years and 
a-half, concocted and perpetrated in the in- 
terests of a cruel and illegal conspiracy.” 
Now, the Commission had only to read 
those words to find that there was an 
allegation made in the trial which came 
within the meaning of the Bill—not a 
charge against any person or persons, 
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but an allegation said to have arisen 
from certain speeches which had been 
delivered, and which, if this Bill passed 
in its present form, it would be the 
bounden duty of the Judges to inquire 
into. He had brought this out merely 
as an illustration of the kind of inquiry 
the Government pro the learned 
Judges should enter upon. Under the 
term “ allegations,” it would be open to 
anybody to call upon the learned Judges 
to inquire into the murders which were 
mentioned by Mr. Arnold Forster, who, 
as an anonymous writer, had made the 
allegation put forward by the hon. and 
learned Attorney General in his speech. 
He (Mr. Anderson) was quite satisfied 
that if any one of the Judges were told 
of the magnitude of the task they had 
to enter upon under the term “ allega- 
tions,” they would, every one of them, 
refuse to serve. He was anxious, at 
that early stage of the proceedings in 
Committee, to show the door which was 
opened by the wording of the Bill. 
There would be many discussions unless 
the Government greatly altered their 
Bill, unless they formulated in it some 
method by which the wide range of 


subjects mentioned in the trial of the 
action ‘‘O’Donnell ». Walter’ was cur- 
tailed. In the interest of justice to the 
persons who were to be charged under 
the Bill, it was absolutely necessary that 
there should be some specification of the 


charges made. He was anxious to hear 
what the Government had to say upon 
the subject; it was a subject which 
must be dealt with perhaps more at 
large in a subsequent Amendment ; but, 
at the same time, it was one of great 
importance. Moreover, he would like 
to know who prepared the Bill? He 
would like to know whether the hon. 
and learned Attorney General prepared 
the Bill? He thought the Committee 
had great cause of complaint that upon 
an important measure of that kind the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was not 
to assist them in their deliberations. 
He presumed the hon. and learned At- 
torney General had assisted in the pre- 
paration of the Bill. If not, who had? 
He hoped the Committee would hear 
from somebody upon the Government 
Bench the reason for the introduction of 
the word “ allegations,” and that they 
— be told what precedent there was 
or it. 
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Améndment proposed, in page 1, line 
18, to leave out the words ‘‘and allega- 
tions.”—( Mr. Anderson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘and allegations’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS aaid, that the Go- 
vernment had decided to oppose the 
Amendment. The hon. an learned 
Member had said that the word “ allega- 
tions’ was novel in Acts of Parliament 
of the sort. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman might possibly not find the sub- 
stantive word, but he certainly would 
often find the word “alleged.”” Accord- 
ing to the Act appointing the Commis- 
sion to inquire into the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, the Oommissioners 
were to inquire into the irregularities 
‘* alleged ” to have taken place. Again, 
in the case of the Sheffield Commission, 
the Commissioners were to inquire into 
acts of intimidation, outrage, or wrong 
‘alleged’ to have been promoted, en- 
couraged, or connived at by trades 
unions or other associations. That 
language was substantially the same 
as that used in the Bill. The state- 
ments in the proceedings of ‘‘ O’ Donnell 
v. Walter,” and in the articles Parnellism 
and Crime, did not consist wholly of 
charges. There were, no doubt, charges, 
and very grave charges. He thought 
he had heard the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) himself say that the 
charges against him personally were a 
minute and infinitesimal part of the 
charges made in the articles. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he never made 
any such statement. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he certainly 
had understood the hon. Gentleman to 
say that was alleged about him was a 
mere fractional part of the charges which 
were made. 

Mr. PARNELL: The words I used 
were “ apart from the forged letters.”’ 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that if the 
hon. Gentleman did not say it, he (Mr. 
Matthews) would say it. It appeared 
to him that the charges against the hon. 
Member were a minute portion of the 
allegations and statements contained in 
the proceedings in ‘‘O’Donnell v. Wal- 
ter,” and in the articles known as Par- 
nellism and Crime. There were several 
other hon. Members of the House against 
whom charges more or less serious were 
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made ; but there were a vast number of 
allegations in the articles which did not 
amount to charges against anyone in 
particular. It was proposed that the 
whole matter of these proceedings should 
be inquired into—that the whole of the 
statements made during the trial in the 
action “‘O’Donnell v. Walter,” and in 
the articles in Zhe Times, should be in- 
vestigated, neither more or less. He did 
not know whether the hon. Member 
would desire him to give an illustration 
of the allegations which were made. If 
so, he would refer the hon. Gentleman 
to page 13 of the pamphlet, Parnellism 
and Crime. It was there stated— 

‘*We shall trace the main outlines of the 
movement, illustrate its principles and its work- 
ing, prove that it is essentially a foreign con- 
spiracy, and demonstrate that its chief authors 
have been and are in intimate, notorious, and 
continuous relations with avowed murderers.’’ 
Now that, in his mind, did not amount 
to a charge ; it stated no criminal offence 
known to the law, but it was an allega- 
tion, an allegation, no doubt, of a very 
grave and serious kind. The article 
went on— 

** How intimate those relations have been— 


who counselled, who connived at, who condoned 
individual deeds of blood—is yet unknown.”’ 


There were portions of that sentence 
which were not charges. The charges 
and allegations were mixed up in the 
different statements, and if they struck 
out the word “allegations,” they would 
appear to shut out a great deal which 
it was fit and proper to inquire into. He 
might say, once for all, in answer to this 
Amendment and to others of a similar 
kind that were upon the Paper, that the 
Government did not view this in the 
light of a trial in which, of course, 
different accusations were made on the 
one side. The tribunal was to be ap- 
pointed to ascertain the truth of state- 
ments which had been made, some of 
them imputing, no doubt, a shade even 
of criminality to a great variety of per- 
sons, some of them only imputing to 
various persons conduct which was not, 
strictly speaking, criminal, but which 
» was more or less opposed to the moral 
sense of other persons. There were two 
sorts of shades of censures suggested in 
the course of these proceedings, some 
amounting to what would be offences at 
law, others amounting to other species 
of conduct shading off in imperceptible 
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Government would not consent to omit 
any part of the statements from the in- 
quiry, neither would they add anything 
to what had been alleged. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had ex. 
pected to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
quote some sort of precedent in favour 
of the language used in the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman told them what 
they all knew—namely, that the word 
“alleged” had been used in Acts 
of Parliament. Of course, the word 
‘* alleged ” had been used over and over 
again ; but they did not use the word 
“alleged” here—they used the word 
*‘ allegations.” They said that the 
Judges were to inquire into allegations 
in the cases referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman. It was alleged that crimes 
had been committed; it was alleged 
that conspiracy had been engaged in; 
it was al!aged that something else had 
been done. That was a totally different 
matter to what was stated here. Ac- 
cording to the precedent of the Govern- 
ment, the words of the Bill ought to bo— 
‘Tt being alleged that certain Members 
of the House of Commons and others 
bave committed crimes, have been party 
to crimes,’”’ and so on. He should have 
understood that. That would have been 
perfectly clear and intelligible. But 
they had said that the Commissioners 
were to inquire into certain allegations 
and charges made in a certain trial. It 
now turned out what these poor unfor- 
tunate Judges were to embark upon. 
The Judges had not to inquire simply 
into charges of crime or conniving at 
crime; but, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, they 
were to inquire into everything which 
was alleged during the trial of the action 
of ‘*O’Donnell v. Walter.” It was quite 
plain that the Judges would be asked 
to inquire into all the charges put for- 
ward by Mr. Arnold Forster ; that they 
would be asked to inquire into the 
three score murders referred to by the 
gentleman he had named. The Home 
Secretary had said they meant the 
Judges to inquire not only into specific 
charges against hon. Members of the 
House and certain other persons, 
but into all the allegations which had 
been made, If the inquiry of the Jud 
was to be of any me they must in- 
quire into each one of the crimes which 
were said to have been brought about 
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else their inquiry would not be worth 
anything. Besides, the three score mur- 
ders which were spoken of, there were 
10,000 outrages. The learned Judges 
would have to inquire into each and 
every one of those outrages, or else their 
inquiries would be fruitless. Had the 
Government really considered what the 
result of this would be? They had 
talked about two-years being occupied 
by the inquiry; but it seemed to him 
that, if the inquiry was to be completed, 
20 years would be occupied by it. Again, 
he had to remark that there was no Law 
Officer of the Crown present. He did 
not consider the Committee was bein 
treated fairly. Where was the hon. = 
learned Solicitor General for Scotland ? 
One of the Law Officers had better be 
sent for to confer with the Home Secre- 
tary, and see whether some blunder was 
not being made by the Government. It 
was quite possible that to-morrow they 
would be told that, in the absence of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, the Home 
Secretary had gone further than the 
Government intended. He was satisfied 
that hon. Members would in time per- 
ceive that the Home Secretary was 
leading the Judges into a wast and 
boundless inquiry; and from what he 
knew of the learned Judges, he would 
not be surprised if they each said— 
“ We will have nothing to do with such 
an investigation.” 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) 
said, he desired information from the 
Home Secretary as to the meaning to 
be attached to the words ‘‘The Com- 
missioners shall inquire.” Was it to 
be understood that the Commissioners 
were to be bound to inquire? Was it 
part of the duty imposed upon them 
that they should and must inquire, or 
was it intended that ‘shall inquire” 
should be taken as equal to “‘ may in- 

uire?” It seemed to him that if the 

ommissioners were to be told that they 
“shall,” or, in other words, that they 
“must” inquire into all the charges, 
there was no need whatever to use the 
word “allegations.” The investigation 
of any one of the charges made would 
occupy six months. Suppose a certain 
Member of the House was present at a 
meeting in New York, at which certain 
expressions were used which would jus- 
tify anyone reading them, or hearing 
them, saying that that was a meeting of 
men to incite to the committal of out- 
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rages. If the Judges must examine 
into such things, it would be seen that 
such examinations would take an ex- 
ceedingly long time. These charges 
were sown broadcast, they were literally 
innumerable; and what he wanted to 
know, before the discussion went any 
further, was whether the interpretations 
to be put upon the words of the Bill 
was that the Commissioners should not 
have any discretion as to the charges 
into which they were to inquire, but that, 
under the Bill, they were bound as a part 
of their duty, which they could not escape 
from, to examine into each and every one 
of the charges made. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that the 
words ‘‘each and every one” were not 
in the Bill. The learned Judges would 
use their discretion to a large extent in 
inquiring into the substance of what 
was alleged and charged in the pro- 
ceenings of ‘‘ O’Donnell ». Walter.’’ Of 
course, the words were mandatory in the 
case of every Commission. In the case 
of every Commission, Commissioners 
were bound to inquire and bound to re- 
port; but, of course, they were left to 
exercise their own discretion as to what 
was the substance and marrow of the 
point at issue. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that the words 
were that ‘‘ The Commissioners shall in- 
quire into and report upon the charges,” 
not such charges that they might think 
proper, or some or any of the charges ; 
and what he wanted to know distinctly 
from the Home Secretary was whether 
it was to be understood by the learned 
Judges that each and every one—he was 
not now quoting the words of the Bill— 
that each and every one of the charges 
and allegations extending over a period 
of 10 years should be inquired into, or 
whether the Judges were to be in a 
position to take up books and pamphlets 
and such statements in the speech of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General as 
they thought proper? Were the 
learned Judges to be permitted to select 
for themselves what they regarded as 
the salient points to be examined into ; 
or were they to be in the position to say, 
‘¢ We have no discretion in the matter ; 
we are bound to examine into each and 
every one of the charges made?” That 
was certainly a matter which ought to 
be settled before they went any further. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that under 
the Bill, as drawn up by the Government, 
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it appeared to him thit the Commis- 
sioners would have every discretion. 
The Bill, as amended in the direction 
hon. Members desired, would give the 
Commissioners no discretion, but would 
require them to inquire into every charge 
specified in the Schedule. The hon. 
Members had proposed to insert in the 
Schedule a variety of distinct charges ; 
in that case, no doubt, the Commissioners 
would have no discretion. Tho Govern- 
ment, on the contrary, had framed a Bill 
which left it to the Commissioners them- 
selves to extract from the proceedings 
in the trial of ‘‘O’Dunnell v. Walter” 
what they conceived to be the charges 
and allegations made therein. Of course, 
that meant the material charges and 
allegations. The hon. Member asked 
him what would the Commissioners do ? 
His answer was, that the Commissioners 
would act like men of sense and of 
judgment, and extract the substantial 
charges. He looked upon these pro- 
ceedings as containing one charge in 
substance— namely, that a so-called 
Constitutional Party had relied upon, 
rested upon, made use of, to a degree 
not defined, and had been the accom- 
plices of a violent Party. Let him 
assume, for the purpose of argument, 
that complicity with murder on the part 
of any Member of the Parliamentary 
Party was proved. The Commissioners 
might say, ‘‘ We want to know more;”’ 
or they might say ‘‘ We are satisfied ;” or 
they might say, ‘‘ For the purposes of the 
Report we should like to know whether 
you can establish complicity in any 
other case?” On the other hand, there 
might be 10 cases of alleged complicity, 
and the Commissioners might say, “If 
you want to find complicity you must 
prove something else.” The inquiry 
would be conducted by the good sense 
of men who knew what they were doing. 
He viewed that as only one singlecharge, 
ramifying, no doubt, in details, accord- 
ing to the incidents adduced in evidence 
—namely, an alliance amounting to 
complicity between two sets of people. 
x. SEXTON said, it appeared to be 
quite plain that ifthe counsel for “‘ Walter 
and another” appeared before the Com- 
missioners, and desired to offer evidence 
in support of any allegation whatever 
contained in the report of the trial, and 
if the Commissioners refused the evi- 
dence, no matter how frivolous, all the 
counsel would have to do would be to 
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turn to the Act of Parliament and say— 
*« You are ordered by the Act of Parlia. 
ment to inquire into the charges and 
allegations made in the trial of the action 
‘*Q’ Donnell v. Walterandanother.” This 
is one of the charges and allegations 
made, and I call upon you to hear me 
in regard to it, and to hear evidence.” 
The Commissioners, moreover, would 
have no reply to make. They would be 
obliged, by the terms of their mandate, 
no matter what their judgment might 
dictate, to enter upon the inquiry. He 
stated, in opening the debate early in 
the evening, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) was a good 
authority as to the intentions of the 
Government, and his prediction had 
been verified sooner than he imagined, 
because the Home Secretary used pre- 
cisely the same phrase in indicating the 
nature of the inquiry which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham used on Saturday at his 
garden party. The Home Secretary 
said that to inquire did not mean to deal 
merely with crime nor with criminality, 
but to deal with various transactions 
shading off by imperceptible degrees 
between the line of white of the blame- 
less man and the line of black of the 
criminal. That was not what the public 
understood. 
know whether certain men in the House 
of Commons and out of it were guilty 
of crime or whether they were not. The 
public knew nothing and cared nothing 
about the Government’s shades and re- 
finements and artistic developments. If 
the theory of the Home Secretary was 
to be carried, the Commissioners would 
have to report by means of a coloured 
map. What did the pubiic care about 
all this nonsense? They wanted to 
know if public men were guilty of crime. 
Let them remember how this inquiry 
sprangup. The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had described the Bill as an offer 
made in response to a demand. The 
demand was that of the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell). His hon. 
Friend, as a Member of the House of 
Commons, asked the House to inquire 
and determine whether or not he (Mr. 
Parnell; was guilty of sanctioning or of 
signing letters which suggested or pro- 
cured the commission of murder, or 
which encouraged murder. To that 
other charges had been added. Was it 
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to be thought that whilst Members of ? 


the House were waiting and whilst 
the country was waiting eagerly and 
anxiously to learn whether Members of 
the House of Commons were to be 
identified with crime or not, this Com- 
mission was to go roving over the 
country and over the world to ascer- 
tain whether a variety of allegations 
which were found scattered up and 
down in the articles of Zhe Times, 
and in the speech of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, in forms of 
language more or less indirect, were 
true? That wasthe point. He cer- 
tainly thought that the country would 
expect that the Commissioners should 
aa upon the grave charges. When 
e and his Friends asked the House 
for some guidance as to the charges 
which were to form the subject of the 
inquiry, they were referred to the 
summing up of the Lord Chief Justice. 
The Home Secretary had quoted the 
Lord Chief Justice, and the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General, in reply to 
the demand for a definition of the 
charges, referred the House to the 
speech of the Lord Chief Justice, in 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said they would find definitions. He 
(Mr. Sexton) had turned to the charge 
of the Lord Chief Justice to the jury 
in the case of ‘‘O’Donnell v. Walter,” 
and he found that the learned Judge said, 
in referring to the series of articles pub- 
lished under the title of Parnellism and 
Crime— 


‘* They run over about 60 pages, and contain 
a great variety of statements deeply incrimi- 
nating a number of persons—Members of Par- 
liament and persons who are not Members of 
Parliament, but who are well known to the 
world as prominent men.”’ 


That referred to charges, not to allega- 
gations. Those persons were accused of 
crime, and abominable crime. It was 
surely not a matter of allegation. He 
found that as the Lord Chief Justice 
came more closely to the question, and 
dealt with the crime which he con- 
sidered to be charged against the per- 
sons affected in Parneliism and Crime, 
his Lordship said— 


“The charges made against them were 
charges of complicity with crime; that the 
shut their eyes when crime was contemplated, 
that in some cases they actually knew that 
murder was going to take place, and that on 
other occasions taey were present when murder 
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it.” 


He (Mr, Sexton) protested against the 
endeavour indefinitely and uselessly to 
extend the already almost boundless 
scope of the inquiry. He could not for 
the life of him understand why the Go- 
vernment clung so fondly to the word 
“allegations. Had they not charges 
enough in Parnellism and Crime? He 
placed the Government in this dilemma 
—either the allegations into which the 
Commission would inquire were charges, 
or they were not. A charge was an 
accusation, an allegation was only an 
assertion. Either the allegations were 
charges, or they were not. If they 
were charges, there was no necessity 
for the word ‘‘allegations,” because 
the word ‘“‘ charges ’’ covered the ground. 
Why was the word “allegations’”’ in- 
troduced? It was quite plain from the 
debate on the second reading that the 
Government had already come to the 
belief that the letters attributed to 
the hon. Member for Cork were for- 
geries. Those letters had been the sub- 
ject of very passionate accusation by 
The Times in the course of the last 12 
months. Why did the Government push 
them into the second rank, because, if 
the letters were genuine, they would 
prove the hon. Member for Cork to be 
not only a knave, but a fool? The 
Government unquestionably believed 
the letters to be forgeries. They were 
not anxious to inquire into crime. They 
were anxious to delay the decision of 
the Committee. They had traded upon 
these false charges for the last 12 
months. They had pushed them for- 
ward at every bye-election, through the 
mouths of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) and the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson), and now 
they were anxious to put off the evil 
day when the electors would discover 
how they had been defrauded. He 
maintained that the House did not want, 
that no lover of justice wanted, that no 
honest man wanted, that the country 
did not want, that they should follow 
the scribes of Zhe Times through all the 
various forms of innuendo and sugges- 
tion in Parnellism and Crime, but that 
they should simply take out the charges 
involving crime or criminality, and ask 
the Commission to come to a decision 
upon them, and upon nothing else. 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
that the absence of the Law Officers of 
the Crown at the beginning of the dis- 
cussion had been commented upon. 
Well, he noticed that whenever a Go- 
vernment brought in a Bill full of 
anamolies and proposals which could 
not be defended from a legal point of 
view, the Law Officers absented them- 
selves, and did not come back unless 
someone attacked them, when they 
made their appearance to defend certain 
clauses in the capacity of advocates. No 
doubt, since the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had commented upon the ab- 
sence of the Law Officers of the Crown, 
the Committee would have a speech 
from one of those Law Officers. Though 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary himself was a lawyer, and 
one of considerable eminence, still they 
could not help recollecting that he sat 
here as a Member of the Cabinet, and 
not so much as a Law Officer. The 


right hon. Gentleman had to admit that 


on no similar occasion had the word 
‘allegations’ been inserted. However, 
in defending it he had said that certain 
crimes and offences had been alleged 
against the Irish Party—he said that 
murder had been alleged against certain 
men, and that where murder were 
alleged it was the substance of the 
charge, but that where the word “alle- 
gations” was used it might mean any- 
thing. The right hon. Gentleman had 
given them no specific direction as to 
what the word meant; but he had stated 
generally that it shodded down from 
murder to perfect innocence—a most 
extraordinary thing for the right hon. 
Gentleman to say, as it implied that 
perfect innocence might, as a question 
covered by the word “allegations,” be 
inquired into by a Commission. Now, 
the ordinary military court martial was 
a very good tribunal in its way, though, 
from the point of view of law, it was 
the roughest and readiest Court ima- 
ginable. But a court martial never 
took into account such things as “ alle- 
gations.” It was necessary that there 
should be a specific charge, and it was 
the same, he believed, in the case of 
naval courts martial; and why in the 
present instance they should have a new 
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word embodied into legal inquiry, he 
was at a loss to imagine. He considered 
the proposal a most outrageous one, 
The Government should declare openly 
that their object was to try the whole 
Parnellite Party. The right hon. Gen. 
tleman the Leader of the House (Mr, 
W. H. Smith) had got up on a previous 
occasion, and had charged the whole 
Party with being connected with that 
which he called the Party of violence, 
No doubt, there was a Party of violence ; 
but the Party to which he (Colonel 
Nolan) belonged had no connection with 
it. But what did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s ally, Zhe Times, mean when it 
referred to the Party of violence? Why, 
The Times meant—and it was their 
allegation that would be inquired into 
—that the word was synonymous with 
the American Party. The use of this 
word “allegations,” therefore, would 
enable the Commission to go into the 
question of the connection of the Irish 
Members with the American Party, 99 
in 100 of whom were in favour of Con- 
stitutional Home Rule, the remaining 
fraction, being all there was in favour 
of any violent measures whatsoever, 
The Commission would attempt to tr 

the party of violence and the Iris 

Party on the same evidence and on the 
same lines. In point of fairness, this 
word ought never to be left in the Bill. 
No doubt, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary would be supported 
by a majority of 80 or 90 Members, and 
would be able to carry the word. So 
far as the whole Bill was concerned, if 
it had been proper for an Irish Member 
to have acted in his own individual 
capacity on this question, he (Colonel 
Nolan) should have rey the Bill 
upon his own responsibility, as he be- 
lieved it was used for one purpose onl 

—the purpose for which this wo 

“ allegations ” was inserted. The object 
of the Government was to have the 
Irish Party—and, through the Irish 
Party, their supporters and protectors, 
the great Liberal Party—during the 
Recess, pilloried before the constituen- 
cies at every Conservative meeting of 
the country. Attempts would be made 
to make capital out of them, and every 
act of the Irish Party would be 
brought forward and commented upon 
in order to divert the attention of the 
public from the extremely bad ad- 
ministration of Her Majesty’s present 
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advisers. This Commission was a God- 
send to the Government for electioneer- 
ing pu s, and for the sake of having 
this political weapon the Government 
refrained from bringing specific charges 
against anyone. They knew perfectly 
well that if they brought specific charges, 
though those against whom such charges 
were made would be put to some dis- 
advantages for a month or so, at the 
end of that time they would be able to 
disprove the charges. The Government 
knew that hon. Members would be able 
to meet the charges, but now they wished 
to establish a packed Commission—be- 
cause any Commission must beconsidered 
packed when the whole Opposition had 
yoted solid against one-third of those 
constituting it—which would be able to 
inquire into every possible allegation 
made by Zhe Times against the Irish 
Members simply for the purpose of 
blackening the Opposition and keeping 
Her Majesty’s Seaman in Office. 
In one way he (Colonel Nolan) felt a 
certain amount of pity and regret for the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for England (Sir Edward 
Clarke), whom he supposed was going 
to support the proposal of the Govern- 
ment—the hon. and learned Gentleman 
could not help supporting it after the 
somewhat injudicious remarks of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
dragged him in at this point. He 
(Colonel Nolan) was very sorry for him, 
because by his lawyer-like instincts he 
must be against bringing anomalies of 
this kind into legal procedure. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman would have 
to res all his literary instincts—and 
he had shown on more than one occasion 


before he occupied the post of Solicitor 


General that he did possess such in- 
stincts—he would have to forget all 
these instincts in supporting the reten- 
tion of this word “ allegations” which 
was merely used for Party purposes. 
There was no disproving an allegation 
—it was too wide to attempt to disprove. 
He (Colonel Nolan) should look with 
some curiosity on a Division which he 
had no doubt would take place upon the 
retention of this word, and if none of 
the Conservatives showed their dis- 
approval of its retention, all he could 
say was, that they were very good Party 
men, but that they were, at any rate, 
men whom he should be very sorry to 
be tried by if any question affecting 
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politics entered into the subject matter 
of the trial. If the question in dispute 
were, for instance, the ownership of a 
certain house, he should think the Com- 
mission proposed would be a very good 
one to undertake to adjudicate, but 
when it came to inquiring into political 
matters, to give a reference to a Com- 
mission of this kind with the word 
‘allegations ” in it, it would be found 
that the Commissioners would be guided 
by the tone of English society. Why, 
it was something of this kind—‘“ I hope 
these persons will be convicted of 
murder.” English society were not 
anxious to find out whether or not certain 
Irishmen had been guilty of murder, 
but they were anxious to fix the stigma 
of connection with Fenianism upon the 
Irish Members. The whole of the 
London Press had taken thattone. He 
was not speaking of Conservatives in 
the House of Commons, for they habitu- 
ally came into contact with Liberals and 
Irish Members, and knew that a great 
deal of this talk was nonsense, but he 
spoke more particularly of the average 
Conservatives outside the House. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
Before we go to a Division on this ques- 
tion I am anxious to hear from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General (Sir Edward Clarke) what is hie 
opinion of the difference of the meaning 
of the two words ‘‘ charges ”’ and “ alle- 
gations.’”” These two words are put in 
here, the most important and enacting 
~ of the Bill dealing with what the 

mmissionersare to inquireinto. What 
is the object of the word “ allegations ?”’ 
It must mean either the same thing as 
‘charges ’’ or something different. Does 
it mean the same thing? If it does there 
can be no objection to dropping it, and 
if it means something different, I think 
we have a right to , eee some en- 
lighteument as to the meaning of this 
word. 

Taz SOLIOITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Oxarke) (Plymouth): I am 
very much flattered indeed at the anxiety 
displayed by hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to know what is my 
opinion on this matter. I think it is 
most important and just that the words 
“charges” and ‘allegations’”’ should 
both be used. The object of this 
Amendment is perfectly clear. It is to 
confine the inquiry of the Commissioners 
to certain definite charges; and if the 
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Committee were to agree to strike out 
the word ‘allegations’ they would go 
part of the way towards achieving the 
object of the Proposer of the Amend- 
ment, which is to require a definition to 
be put in a schedule of the charges 
which are made. The Government de- 
cline to become parties to, or to make 
themselves responsible for, any defini- 
tion of the accusations with which the 
Commissioners will have to deal. 
[ Cheers.] I am extremely glad to see 
that the consistency of their conduct in 
the matter is recognized on the other 
side of the House. They have said— 
“There is no accusation made by the 
Government. There are charges and 
allegations in these articles, under which 
for a very long time hon. Members have 
been content to rest quiet.” Now it is 
proposed to establish a tribunal, which, 
in its personal composition, is I believe 
deserving of absolute confidence. [{ ‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”}] Ido not say that it is so in the 
judgment of the hon. Members opposite ; 
I say for myself what I believe. That 
tribunal is to examine into what has 
been said, has to examine into the 
charges and allegations made, and it is 
important that these words should be 
put in, for this reason—that, if the in- 
quiry were confined to charges, at any 
= in the inquiry anybody appearing 

efore the Commissioners might say, 
‘To which charge against a particular 
individual is this piece of evidence 
directed ?” It is important that that 
limitation should not exist. [ Cheers. ] 
It is important that that limitation 
should exist. { Renewed Cheers.] Those 
cheers are fainter. It is important 
that that limitation should not exist, for 
this reason—that there are many matters 
which may have to be proved, and can 
be proved before the Commissioners, 
which it is essential that they should 
examine into, in order that they may get 
to the bottom of the matter with which 
they have to deal, but which, at the 
moment the investigation is taking 
place, no one can point to as a charge 
against a specific individual. This is 
not a judicial tribunal—{ Sir Witt 
Haroourt: Hear, hear. |—I think, at 
least, the right hon. Gentleman might 
have learned the fairness of waiting 
until a sentence is concluded before he 
cheers. I was saying that this was not 
a judicial tribunal for the purpose of 


deciding a litigated question between | 


Sir Edward Clarke 
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two parties, but a judicial tribunal for 
the purpose of examining matters 
which are of very great public im- 
portance, and which do involve the 
repute, in the largest sense of the 
word, of hon. Members of this House, 
It is therefore important, with these 
articles before them, as well as the mat- 
ters which had been alleged in the case 
of ‘*O’Donnell v. Walter,” that these 
Commissioners should have power of 
investigating every statement and alle- 
gation that has been made, and seeing to 
whose guilt, if to anybody’s, the proof 
of those statements shall point, without 
being bound by a limitation to any 
specific accusation or charge. 

Sr WILLIAM HAROOURT: I 
think that the explanation we have just 
received is a very valuable one. It 
makes it quite plain why this word is 
putin. We are told by the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General that this is 
not a judicial inquiry against any in- 
dividual. 

Str EDWARD CLARKE: No; I 
said this was not a judicial inquiry 
between two parties. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: If 
this is not a judicial inquiry between 
two parties why in the world is the 
action of ‘‘O’Donnell v. Zhe Times” 
introduced? It is quite true it is not 
to be a judicial inquiry—that is the very 
pith of the whole thing. 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE: I never 
said so. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: No; 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
very adroitly avoided that point. I will 
show exactly what the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General meant. The word 
‘‘ allegations” is to prevent the applica- 
tion of any particular charge. That 
is a point, and a most important ad- 
mission itself. Now, it is of the very 
essence of a judicial proceeding that 
evidence should be adduced and ad- 
dressed to some particular charge ; but 
the object of all this is to escape from 
the whole judicial character of the Bill. 
It is too late to adduce it in any kind of 
loose farrago of calumny, unrestrained 
by any of those principles which lie at the 
foundation of all justice—namely, that 
evidence shall be produced for the pur- 
pose of addressing it to some charge or 
other, and we have the confession 0 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
that the Commissioners will be at 
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liberty to investigate charges which no 
one as yet has ever seen, although in 
the words of the Lord Chief Justice, 
quoted so frequently by the Front 
Bench opposite, they form ‘a terrible 
indictment.” ‘A terrible indictment” 
is the language of a charge and not 
the language of loose gossip which the 
Government endeavoured to impress in 
this word “allegations.” Therefore, 
we have it from one of the Law 
Officers of the Crown that the very 
object of this word is to escape the 
principles of a judicial inquiry—to 
escape having to give evidence of 
specific charges made. The hon. and 
learned Solicitor General says that this 
Amendment is to be opposed, because 
it is connected with a subsequent 
demand to put specific charges into a 
schedule; but the two things are 
separate. You may leave out “ allega- 
tions,” and yet you may have specific 
charges in the schedule, or you may 
have “ allegations”’ in the Bill with 
specific ‘charges ” also in the schedule. 
The question is, whether the Govern- 
ment fairly and honestly mean to 


investigate certain charges against in- 


dividuals or merely desire to introduce 
a general system of dirt throwing—of 
throwing promiscuous calumnies—be- 
fore the Commissioners, in order that 
some of it may stick. Did they wish to 
escape the ordinary rules of procedure 
by which means characters are pro- 
tected from slander and calumny, in 
order that their actions in throwing 
dirt may be uncontrolled? I am sure 
the hon. and learned Gentieman the 
Solicitor General will not say that the 
rules which long practice and tradition 
have discovered in English jurispru- 
dence as being the best means of 
administering the law are unnecessary. 
Why are these rules adopted? Be- 
cause experience has shown that they 
are the best way of resisting ealumnies 
against which men may have no means 
of protecting themselves, and yet we 
have the confession of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General that it is to 
escape from the application of such 
rules that these words are put in. I 
confess that until we have some better 
and more reasonable—I was almost 
going to say more decent—explanation 
of the word “allegations,” we ought 
not to be a party to its appearance in 
the Bill. 
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Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
said, he could not help thinking that 
the Government was somewhat flounder- 
ing inits definition of this word “ alle- 
gations.” They had had two defini- 
tions from hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite which he did not think 
tallied the one with the other. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
said it would rest with the Judges to 
say what were the allegations to be in- 
quired into—he had said that they 
would be taken from the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General (Sir Richard Webster) in 
the recent case of ‘‘O’Donnell v. 
Walter.” He had said that these allega- 
tions would be material to come under 
investigation, and he had stated also 
that if these charges were proved it 
would substantially amount to com- 
plicity with crime. Now, would it be 
defined in this Bill, or would it be de- 
fined in the instructions to the Commis- 
sioners what these allegations were 
which would amount to complicity of 
crime? The right hon. Gentleman also 
said, in answer to speeches on the other 
side of the House, that certain hon. 
Members amongst the Irish Party, 
although themselves engaged in the 
Constitutional movement, were associated 
with persons engaged in a movement of 
an entirely different character, and he 
mentioned in particular Mr. Patrick 
Ford, the editor of Zhe New York 
Catholic World. But he (Mr. J. O’Con- 
nor) should like to know what amount 
of acquaintance with Mr. Patrick Ford 
would amount to complicity with crime 
on the part of the Irish Members. He 
was perfectly familiar with Zhe New 
York Catholic World, and for a long 
series of years he ‘new that a list of 
subscriptions towards the conduct of the 
Constitutional mov>ment in Ireland had 
been printed, whilst in the same paper 
from time to time were contained 
articles which might be construed into 
an incitement into the commission of 
outrages, or to the use of dynamite. 
Would hon. Members on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House be held 
responsible for those articles, because 
forsooth, lists of subscriptions had 
appeared in the columns of that paper ? 
Members upon that side of the House 
were the conductors of a Constitutional 
movement in Ireland. They did not 
guide or conduct The New York World, 
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nor could they help their friends in 
America sending their subscriptions to 
them through that paper. They had no 
control in the matter—— 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I fail to see how 
the observations of the hon. Member 
are relative to the Question ‘‘ That these 
words stand part of the Clause.” 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR said, that he was 
of opinion that the word “ allegations” 
ought to be expunged from the Bill 
altogether, or it ought to be defined. 
The word ought to be defined in a sche- 
dule, or if it were not he did not think 
it should be left for the Judges to say in 
what the allegations should consist. He 
had been about to state one case where 
it would be pussible for misunderstand- 
ing and misrepresentation to take 
place. It had been pointed out by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, in his speech, that an endeavour 
would be made to prove that hon. 
Members on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House were in communication with 
those who incited to outrage. For pur- 
poses of illustration, he might say an 
endeavour would be made to show that 
the Irish Members had been in commu- 
nication with Sheridan and Patrick 
Egan in 1881 and 1882, and that these 
men at the time were engaged in ques- 
tionable enterprises. [ Cries of ‘Order!’ } 
If he (Mr. J. O’Connor) was not in Order 
in going into this matter, he failed tosee 
how the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary could have been in Order in 
his speech. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that it would be established 
before the Commission that the persons 
charged in the case of ‘“ O’Donnell ». 
Walter” had been in company with 
those who had incited to outrage in 
Ireland, and he (Mr. J. O’Connor) was 
endeavouring to point out that it would 
not be fair to leave it to the Commis- 
sioners to say whether or not Irish 
Members had been associated with such 
persons, knowing them to be criminals. 

Tas OHAIR said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman misunderstood the Question be- 
fore the Committee, and was not at all 
_ addressing himself to the point. 

Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford) said, 
it seemed to him that this was one of 
the most important points of the Bill, 
and he did not think it should pass with- 
out alittle morecomment. The comment 
he would make was this, that after the 
very frank statement they had heard 
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from the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General (Sir Edward Clarke) they now 
knew where they stood. This was not 
a Bill to enable hon. Members from 
Ireland to meet any charges against 
themselves. ‘‘No,” said the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General, “ that is too 
concrete a matter; we must have some- 
thing looser than that. There are many 
charges that can be inquired into with- 
out making a specific charge.” Then 
do not let hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite go to their constituents and say 
that they had offered these Irish Mem- 
bers an opportunity of meeting charges 
brought against them. The object of 
this Bill was not to enable these Gen- 
tlemen to meet charges, but to compel 
them to stand in the pillory to receive 
every filthy thing which their opponents 
could throw at them in their contempt, 
in the hope that some of it might stick, 
and then, if they found that some of it 
stuck, they would formulate their charge. 
He (Mr. Whitbread) had said on a 
former occasion that he thought this a 
fair tribunal if the charges were defined; 
but the proposal of the Government was 
not justified. It was asking men to stand 
in this position and offering a tempta- 
tion to bring evidence against them. 
The Government invited every man who 
was conscious of having taken part in 
outrage to come and give evidence— 
they said in effect that if such people 
would only come and swear hard enough 
against these Irish Members they would 
get whitewashed. He did not know any 
ordeal which any body of men could 
pass through more terrible than that 
which was proposed under this Bill. He 
(Mr. Whitbread) and his Friends were 
in a minority, and could not by their 
votes enforce their ideas of justice ; but, 
at any rate, they would take care that 
neither the Government nor the country 
should be ignorant of what they thought 
of this procedure. 

Mr. FINLAY said, he apprehended 
that the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread) could hardly have read the 
words that this discussion was taking 
place upon. Every one of the hon. 
Gentleman’s observations would have 
been just as applicable if the word 
“charges” stood alone. But what was 
meant was not any charges of actual 
crime, but various charges which did 
not amount to actual crime, but still 
which were matters of such a nature 
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that hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
would be anxious that they and their 
friends should have the opportunity of 
full investigation into them. He pro- 
tested in the interest of a full investi- 
gation against confining the inquiry to 
charges of actual crime at law. It had 
been said that knowing that certain 
men were criminals, hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway had maintained 
friendly relations with them, and had 
received money from them. Did they 
or did they not desire that such matters 
should be inquired into? It was not, so 
far as he was aware, a crime; but, at 
any rate, it was a matter which he should 
think hon. Gentlemen would be most 
anxious to clear themselves of. Both 
the country and the House desired that 
this inquiry should be a complete one, 
and he was, therefore, surprised that so 
much time should be wasted upon this 
question. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
there was a complete answer to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Inverness (Mr. Finlay), and whose only 
object seemed to be to prevent the appli- 
cation of law and justiceto the caseof the 
inquiry about to be instituted. Under the 
circumstances, he (Sir William Har- 
court) was a little astonished that the 
Government had not made the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for In- 
verness one of the Commissioners. He 
(Sir William Harcourt) thought the hon. 
and learned Gentleman ought to be the 
head Commissioner. Now, had it been 
proposed, or was it desired, that in any 
way the charge of complicity with crime 
should be evaded? He was astonished 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Inverness should stand up and say that 
the word ‘‘ charge” necessarily in- 
volved a charge of complicity with 
actual crime. It would be seen in 
Amendments standing in the name of 
hon. Members themselves and dealing 
with crimes and outrages, that they were 
anxious to meet all the charges which 
properly would be brought against 
them. They invited inquiry as to whe- 
ther they had been guilty of the crime 
of murder or crimes of violence, and 
whether there was any truth in the 
charge that they had been guilty of 
complicity with these crimes in any form 
or shape, and, therefore, the statement 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Inverness was absolutely 
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in contradiction with the facts which he 
must be perfectly aware of. The word 
“charge” did not mean a charge of 
actual crime. It meant a charge of com- 
plicity with crime, or condonation of 
crime if they liked, but it meant a 
‘“‘charge,’’ and a charge meant a definite 
accusation. That was a difference be- 
tween “charge” and the vague, loose, 
and unjust accusations which the Go- 
vernment desired to bring forward 
under cover of the word “ flegations.” 
| Interruption. | When the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for 
India (Sir John Gorst) had made —— 
mind to allow him (Sir William Har- 
court) the ordinary courtesies of debate, 
he would proceed with his observations. 
They were used to such conduct from 
Gentlemen sitting on the Front Bench. 
[Cries of “Order!” ] Yes; order was 
exactly what he wanted. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): I rise to Order. I wish to know 
whether it is in Order for the right hon. 
Gentleman to declare that an hon. 
Member of this House is committing a 
breach of the ordinary courtesies of 
debate ? 

Tuz CHAIRMAN : It is open to hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen to meet that 
charge. 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
that he was sure that the hon. Member 
for the Oxford University (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot) was always conspicuous for his 
courtesy towards his opponents ; and if 
he would use his influence with the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for India to induce him to be guided by 
the same spirit he (Sir William Har- 
court) would go on. [Cries of “Go 
on!’?} Yes, he was prepared to go on. 
| Znterruption.| He had to ask the 
Chairman if he would endeavour to pro- 
cure for him a hearing? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: If the right hon. 
Gentleman will proceed, no doubt he 
will be heard. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
with that assurance from the Chairman 
he would go on. geen 3 He 
hoped what had fallen from the Chair- 
man would have its effect. He thought 
it was high time that they should have 
an understanding with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Goschen). They were en- 
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deal of feeling had been introduced, and ! 
he thought it would be a good thing if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would either use— 
oe of “Order!” }—He was in per- 
ect Order, and if he was not, he should 
be glad to be told of it by the Chairman. 
He was going, however, to insist upon 
the ordinary courtesies of debate being 
extended to Members of that House. 
The objection he had been taking when 
interrupted was to the word “ allega- 
tions,” especially as it had been ex- 
pounded by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General. They 
had asked the hon. and learned Gentie- 
man to explain how the word “allega- 
tions ” differed from the word ‘‘ charge,” 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had told them frankly that the word 
‘‘charge”’ meant a direct accusation, 
to which evidence must be directed. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE: I did not 
say anything of the kind. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he should be glad to give the hon. and 
learned Gentleman an opportunity of 
saying what it was he did say. What he 
(Sir William Harcourt) had said was, at 
any rate, the impression produced upon 
his mind; and, in the absence of any 
further explanation from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman he would point out 
that he had asked him to state the dif- 
ference between an allegation and a 
charge, and that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had distinctly said that a 
charge was a distinct accusation to which 
the evidence adduced was to be directed, 
but that that was not what the Govern- 
ment desired—that they wished for 
something much larger and more exten- 
sive than that. He understood from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that the 
Government desired that evidence should 
be taken on any subject whatever, whe- 
ther applicable to any charge or not. 
What was the answer attempted by the 
hon. and learned Member for Inverness? 
Why, he said—‘‘ Oh! a charge is some- 
thing specific.”” Well, of course, a charge 
was something specific. It was the very 
_ essence of inquiry of this kind that a 

man’s character should not be taken 
away unless it was by some specific 
charge. Unless a charge was specific, 
how was a man to meet it? How was 
a man to obtain possession of evidence 
to refute a charge unless that charge 
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sion for the administration of justice in 
this country to prevent men’s characters 
from being uced by all sorts of loose 
gossip. Let them not be told by the 
hon. and learned Member for Inverness 
that the charges must be made against 
particular individuals of complicity in 
particular crimes. That was not at all 
necessary. It was very easy to see 
exactly why the Government were not 
satisfied with the word “charges.” 
They were not, as the hon. Member for 
West Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) had 
said, desirous of giving Irish Members 
an opportunity of meeting the charges. 
That they would not do. What they 
desired was to get their political oppo- 
nents into a wide net of allegation, and 
that he thought had been made quite 
conspicuous by the speech of the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General, and for 
that reason he should vote against the 
words in question. 

Tut UNDER SEORETARY of 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham): I rise to ask the attention 
of the Committee for one moment in 
order that I may express my great re- 
gret for having put out the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir William Harcourt) in 
the course of his eloquent speech. The 
only discourtesy of which I was guilty 
towards the right hon. Gentleman was 
that of smiling; and my smile was at 
least excusable in eonsideration of the 
extremely vehement manner in which 
the right hon. Gentleman laid down the 
law in opposition to the hon. and learned 
Member for Inverness. I dare say that, 
as a politician, the right hon. Gentle- 
is immeasuably superior to the hon. 
and learned Member; but he must for- 
give the Committee generally if they 
attach some importance to the legal 
construction which the hon. and learned 
Member has placed on the word 
“charges ;”” and I ventured to smile 
when the right hon. Gentleman laid 
down the law as to what the word must 
necessarily mean. Let me put before 
the Committee for one moment what ap- 
pears to me to be the real issue before 
us. The question is whether, by adopt- 
ing this Amendment, we shall take 
upon ourselves to limit the scope of 
the Inquiry which the Judicial Com- 
mission which we may appoint may 
think proper to undertake; and I should 
like to warn the right hon. Gentleman, 
great lawyer as he is, that by limiting 
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the discretion of the Judges and con- 
fining the Inquiry within narrower 
limits than those included in the Bill, 
he may possibly be doing his hon. 
Friends below the Gangway a bad ser- 
vice by actually excluding from the 
purview of the Commission some of the 
very matters which they may desire 
to bring to the notice of the Commis- 
sion. Ido not pronounce dogmatically 
what construction the Judges may 
ut upon the word “ charges;” but 
itis possible that they may place upon 
it the construction which has been 
laced upon it by the hon. and learned 
Member for Inverness. Let us suppose 
that that is the opinion which may be 
formed. Then how necessary is the 
words “and allegations”! One ofthe 
matters which I understand the hon. 
Member for Cork is most anxious to 
bring to the notice of the Committee is, 
whether or not he is the author of two 
letters. Is the authorship of those two 
letters a crime? [An hon. Memser: 
Yes.] Certainly not with regard to the 
first letter. I should be inclined to 
think it was not. The first letter pub- 
lished two years ago, is, I think, beyond 
all question not criminal. Even if the 
hon. Member for Cork were proved to 
be the author of that letter, to be the 
author of that letter is not a criminal 
offence. Then there is a necessity for 
the words “and allegations.” If the 
words were not in the Bill, it is con- 
ceivable, and not at all improbable, that 
the question as to whether the hon. 
Member for Cork was the author of the 
letter referred to might be cut out alto- 
gether from inquiry. I am surprised 
that hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way should be so eager to shut out full 
cal fair investigation. I can quite 
understand their Friends above the 
Gangway throwing every obstacle in the 
way of the Bill, but how hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway, who profess a 
desire to have a real investigation into 
the churges and allegations made against 
them, can lend their support to an 
attempt to limit the discretion of the 
Judges, I for one fail to understand. 
Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down in- 
formed the Committee that he indulged 
in a smile when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) was speaking. He (Mr. 
Illingworth) knew it was possible for 
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Gentlemen of the Legal Profession to be 
amused when other people were writh- 
ing, and it was unfortunate, when the 
most serious charges and a most serious 
condition of things were being examined, 
that there should be levity on the Trea- 
sury Bench. The Government were now 
seeking to impress the House of Com- 
mons and the country with its sense of 
fairness and impartiality in bringing 
forward this measure. But he (Mr. 
Illingworth) had observed that not alone 
in the case of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby had the conduct 
of right hon. Gentlemen on the Go- 
vernment Bench been somewhat out of 
place. Had they no feeling or con- 
sideration for those who were lying for 
the moment under these charges? Let 
the Government put on, at least, the 
appearance of fairness. The hon. and 
learned Member for the Inverness 
Burghs had stated that not only 
would hon. Gentlemen sitting below the 
Gangway seek to be relieved from the 
charge of complicity with crime, but 
other charges laid against them; he 
said he could well imagine that they 
would seek to be relieved of the charge 
of receiving money from those who were 
criminals or who were charged with 
connection with crime. He could im- 
agine that the National League or the 
Land League had received money from 
persons who might have been connected 
with crime, but that it was necessary to 
insinuate that they desired not to have 
an inquiry into such acharge passed his 
comprehension. Suppose that it was the 
duty of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to take money from a man placed in the 
dock charged with an offence; the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would take that 
man’s money, go into Court, and make 
the best possible defence for the prisoner. 
But were they, on that ground, to in- 
sinuate that because he received money 
from such a source he had complicity 
with the criminal? The idea would 
appear absurd to any reasonable man. 
The money sent to these men was to be 
used in political combinations. It was 
of the utmost importance that they 
should understand the meaning of the 
term “allegations.” Suppose the term 
were absent, were the Judges so far 
a-field as to charge these Members with 
the things he had mentioned? It seemed 
to him that the inquiry was to take such 
a range as to be almost interminable ; 
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and when the character of so many 
Members of the House was at stake, he 
should gladly support the excision of 
this term so as to confine the clause as 
the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread) had said, to something 
which should be just. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Government 
professed to be impartial and neutral in 
this case; and while, on the one hand, 
they refused to put the charges against 
Irish Members into an intelligible form, 
on the other there was the further 
evidence of their impartiality in the fact 
that they permitted, encouraged, and 
compelled the Commission to inquire into 
the most shadowy allegations. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury, in the words of the Lord 
Chief Justice, had referred to this as 
a “tremendous indictment.” But the 
Lord Chief Justice was then referring 
to the crime of murder only. He should 
not argue with the Under Secretary of 
State for India (Sir John Gorst) the 
question as to whether the authorship 
of the fac-simile letter published by Zhe 
Times last year amounted toa criminal 
charge; but he would remind him that 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
in his speech declared that the letter 
constituted one of the worst accusations 
and libels ever made and published on 
a public man. He doubted whether the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
spoken of it in that way would agree 
with the hon. Gentleman that whether 
it amounted to a crime or not, the Com- 
mittee should remember that the Inquiry 
had been ordered by the Government at 
the request of a Member of Parliament ; 
and une thing would follow, even if the 
letter was found not to be a legal crime. 
If his hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
were found guilty of the authorship of 
that letter, did anyone believe that he 
would be allowed to continue in that 
House for one day more? That being 
an inquiry, therefore, ordered at the re- 
quest of a Member of Parliament, he 
could not conceive that the Commission 
would regard the authorship of the letter 
of May 15 as otherwise than a charge 
which they were bound to investigate 
entirely apart from the question of alle- 
gation. The hon. and learaed Member 
for the Inverness Burghs had referred 
to the receipt of money from America for 
political organization in Ireland; he 
mentioned that as an instance of what 
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he considered to be no charge. The 
source of money from persons in America 
for political purposes was a matter of 
public record ; it had been acknowledged 
in public meetings and in the public 
Press. [ Cries of ‘‘ No!”’) He said that 
every penny of the money handed in at 
the meetings of the League had been 
publicly acknowledged at the time. But 
whatever opinion hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site held on the matter, they could not 
contend that what had been a matter of 
public record could be properly made 
the subject of inquiry by a Special Com- 
mission. Every Member of the House 
was in as good a position to form an 
opinion as to those moneys as he would 
be after the Royal Commission had met. 
He would conclude with the observation 
that the Government were going further 
on behalf of Zhe Zimes than The Times 
itself wished to go. The day on which 
the First Lord of the Treasury put his 
Notice on the Paper, Zhe Times wrote— 
“ Since the proposal has been made on behalf 
of the Government, we may say at once that we 
are prepared to accept it, provided it is so far 
framed as to embrace the whole mass of facts in 
our charges.” 
Not a word about “allegations.” But, 
rhaps, in the course of those interest- 
ing interviews which had been held 
between the First Lord of the Treasury 
and Mr. Walter and Sir Richard 
Webster, the counsel for Mr. Walter, 
they had changed their minds. At any 
rate, The Times was willing to go before 
the Commission on the basis of its 
charges. Zhe Times did not invite that 
‘* allegations ” should be considered. He 
declared that the Government, having 
now so far committed themselves to a 
policy of pursuit and attempted destruc- 
tion of Irish Members, had endeavoured 
to carry their inquiry beyond the scope 
of the charges themselves. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 265; 
Noes 200: Majority 65.—(Div. List, 
No. 247.) 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) said, 
he rose to move the insertion in el, 
line 18, after the word “ allegations,” of 
the words ‘‘of vomplicity with murder 
or violence.” As the provision of the 
clause stood, it was incumbent upon the 
Commissioners to inquire into and report 
upon all the charges and allegations 
that were made in the course of the pro- 
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ceedings in connection with the action 
of ‘‘O’Donnell v. Walter,” and there 
was no power, as he read the clause, to 
enable the Commissioners to limit them- 
selves to any particular class of charges 
or allegations—whenever charges or 
allegations were made they must be in- 
quired into and reported upon. That 
imposed upon each Member of the House 
the duty of investigating what were 
those charges and  conar Ft and the 
duty, for that purpose, of scrutinizing all 
the lengthy statement of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General on behalf of 
The Times in that proceeding. He had 
endeavoured to do that to the best of 
his ability, and he had endeavoured to 
classify the different kinds of charges 
and allegations, with the view of seeing 
what it really was that the Judges would 
be asked to investigate, and he found 
that they came under three classes. The 
first class consisted of charges of com- 
plicity with murder and violence, by 
speeches, by letters, by silence, by under- 
hand communications with men on both 
sides of the Atlantic— charges made 
by the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral in the course of his speech in the 
most definite and, at the same time, in 
the most vehement form. Now, these 
were charges which he, for one, heartily 
desired to see investigated; they were 
charges which had poisoned the political 
life of that House for the last 12 
months or more — ever since they 
had been brought forward—and they 
were charges which were regarded by 
the peopie of the country as the only 
charges of any importance at all which 
had been made by Zhe Zimes. There 
were other considerations connected with 
them. No one could conceal that they 
related to the most frightful form of 
crime; no one could conceal that the 
Judges were pre-eminently qualified to 
deal with charges of this character, both 
by their training and experience. They 
might be disposed of within a reason- 
able compass of time, so that ruinous 
costs might not be im on hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had to defend themselves ; 
and it was those charges which he pro- 
posed should be the subject of investi- 
gation by Her Majesty’s Judges. But 
there were other charges and allegations 
contained in the very voluminous speech 
of the Attorney General. It was said 
that hon. Members and the National 
League aimed at the confiscation of 
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landlord’s property. That was laid 
down in the speech of the Attorney 
General; and it raised a very acute 
political contest. It had been a subject 
familiar in their debates during the 
last 18 months, whether the National 
League or hon. Members desired to 
plunder the landlords, or desired to pre- 
vent them plundering their tenants; it 
had been made the subject matter of 
several Blue Books, and of many 
speeches throughout the country, and 
he desired to point out that, if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Judges as Commissioners were 
to be expected to report on questions 
of that character, they would have to 
undertake an investigation of the Land 
Question in Ireland in all its length and 
breadth. Unless all this was con- 
sidered by them, they would not be able 
to give a satisfactory answer on the 
charges made. Every reason which he 
had pw he urged in favour of leaving 
the first charge tu the consideration of 
the Commissioners he would use against 
these charges being so left. In the first 
place, the country would not attach the 
smallest importance to the finding of 
three learned Judges on anything re- 
lating to the Land Question ; the inquiry 
had to be interminable; he saw nv pos- 
sible means of limiting it within a rea- 
sonable compass. He was not speaking 
in any sense of disrespect to the Judges ; 
but he thought that if the House put 
before them a question involving social 
and economical consideration such as he 
had adverted to, it was the last question 
on which they should be invited to ex- 
press any judicial opinion. Again, 
when these great instruments of in- 
quisition were set up, as they had been 
once in about seven or eight years, it 
was generally for the purpose of getting 
to the bottom of deeds admittedly ne- 
farious, which both sides of the House 
agreed in denouncing as wicked and 
outrageous. Now, it was obvious that 
the use of dynamite or the dagger was 
hopelessly wicked, and had been con- 
demned by all honest men, and the opi- 
nion he was perfectly certain was held 
as much on that side of the House as 
upon the other; but when they came to 
the consideration of the legality of the 
Plan of Campagn or Boycotting, the 
case was entirely different. Boycotting 


must be one of the most cruel and odious 
pontiions that could be conceived ; but 
e could also understand it existing in 
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a comparatively innocent form, as it did 
in some parts of his own constituency, 
where it had been the subject of com- 
plaint, but he had not been associated 
with intimidation. Now, that second 
class of charges, he submitted, ought not 
to be in any sense introduced into an 
inquiry of this nature. Then there was 
at ind class of charges and allegations 
which the fertile instructions of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General 
enabled him to put forward. He said 
that he charged the Nationalist Party 
with the object of separation of Ireland 
from Great Britain and the dismember- 
ment of the Empire. He said— 


‘*Tt is proved up to the hilt that the Irish 
conspiracy is one and indivisible, and that it is 
manipulated in all its branches by the avowed 
enemies of the Empire, that it is inspired from 
top to bottom with the desire for complete 
self-separation from this country ;”” 


and he pictured Mr. Parnell as grasping 
Mr. Gladstone with one hand and For 

and O’Donovan Rossa with the other. 
With regard to the last sentence he (Mr. 
R. T. Reid) supposed that meant that 
Mr. Parnell was guilty of complicity with 


murder and violence; and if sv, it in- 
volved charges of the character which 
the Amendment he was now proposing 
would not prevent coming within the 
cognizance of the Commissioners. But 
did hon. Gentlemen opposite really think 
that this question could be fairly sub- 
mitted to a Commission in the form of 
three Judges—namely, whether it was 
true that this Irish conspiracy—that 
was to say, this Irish agitation—was 
from top to bottom moved by the desire 
to effect complete separation from Eng- 
land? Was that a question which it 
was possible for a tribunal such as they 
were setting up to investigate, or in re- 
spect of which it should be asked to 
report? Did any human being in 
the country believe that the Report 
would be accepted as final? It meant 
nothing more or less than that they 
were asking the Judges, who were 
suitable instruments for investigating 
_ crime or the participation in it, to in- 
volve themselves in the details of dis- 
cussions in that House on subjects 
which were controversial, and perhaps 
the subject of a political struggle that 
would have hereafter to be settled. It 
was for these reasons that he desired 
to limit the words of the clause in the 
manner which he had indicated. As he 
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had said, the first class of crimes could 
be investigated if that Amendment were 
admitted ; the Commissioners could in- 
quire into and report upon charges and 
allegations of complicity with murder 
or violence. Every suggestion of con- 
nivance with fomenting or approval of 
murder or violence would come within 
the terms of the Bill. If it was sug- 
gested that hon. Members, even short 
of making themselves responsible to the 
Criminal Law, had been by direct or 
indirect act guilty of complicity with 
crime such as he had indicated, then it 
would remain open to the Commission 
to investigate the circumstance. He put 
it to hon. Gentlemen opposite whether 
it was not their desire as English Gen- 
tlemen that when thess Members of the 
House were sent before the three Com- 
missioners to investigate their conduct, 
they should have four-fold justice. As 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) had said the 
other night, they did not ask any favour, 
but simply fair dealing. If these hon. 
Members were tried before any jury of 
their countrymen, theGovernment would 
not be allowed for one moment to enter 
into any one question that had not been 
put forward against them ; if they were 
sent to be tried criminally for the offence 
of being guilty of complicity with murder 
or violence, or anything of that kind, as 
every Chairman of Quarter Sessions 
knew, the prosecution would not be 
allowed to enter upon a political, social, 
or economical question ; they would be 
allowed to enter upon nothing whatever 
that did not bear strictly on the charges 
made. Hon. Gentlemen, he was sorry 
to say, had suggested in the course of 
this debate that hon. Members on that 
side of the House were desirous of limit- 
ing the scope of the inquiry, and he 
regretted to observe that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary thought 
fit to echo that sentiment. What did 
they desire in limiting the scope of that 
inquiry? It was a most unfair and un- 
true charge to say that they desired in 
any sense to limit the scope so as to ex- 
clude from consideration those things 
which honest men desired to have con- 
sidered. It was an unfair thing to charge 
them with desiring to limit the scope of 
the inquiry, because they desired to 
place upon it bounds which would 
make it a fair inquiry; they sought to 
put in the Bill such words as would 
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make it clear that complicity with 
murder and violence was the charge 
made by The Times and echoed by Mem- 
bers on the Ministerial Benches. He 
wished to exclude those social, political, 
and economical questions which were 
not suitable for the consideration of 
Judges, and therefore he begged to 
move the Amendment standing in his 
name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
18, after the word ‘‘allegations,” to 
insert the words “of complicity with 
murder or violence.” —( I/r. Robert Reid.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he certainly 
agreed with what had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Member just now; 
but when he looked through the Amend- 
ments on the Paper, he found that their 
object was to limit and contract inquiry. 
He could not, indeed, find one Amend- 
ment which had not that tendency. 
With reference to the arguments which 
had been used in support of the Amend- 
ment, he pointed out that they had all 
been brought before the House more 
than once in the discussions on the Bill, 
and also last year, when the Govern- 
ment were asked to bring all the charges 
made before a Special Committee. The 
Gevernment had proposed to refer them 
to this Commission to inquire into and 
report in consequence of the desire ex- 
oe by hon. Gentlemen opposite; 

ut now he found that Amendment after 


Amendment was put down on the Paper 
with no other purpose but to limit, cut 
down, and restrain the inquiry, and con- 


fine it to certain particulars. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. R. T. Reid) 
would know well that if these words 
were introduced objections would be 
taken to questions on the ground that 
they went beyond the terms of reference, 
and every moment there would be some 
objection taken by those who were in- 
terested in checking and stifling this 
inquiry. [Cries of “No, no!”] Well, 
what the Government refe to the 
Commission was the whole matter that 
had been charged. What unfairness 
was there in that ? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. R. T. Reid), who had 
not been able to find anything un- 
fair in the reference, had conjured up 
certain ideas from his imagination. 
He ventured to say that the Committee 
would deny that the proceedings in 
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“O'Donnell v. Walter and another” 
would bring before the Commission such 
questions as the confiscation of land- 
lord’s property or capital, the payment 
of rent, or the Plan of Campaign. He 
had read these matters with some dili- 
gence, and he could only say that 
nothing of that sort would be referred 
to the Commission under the proceedings 
of this Act. There was no doubt that 
some passing allusions to these subjects 
might be made ; it would be difficult to 
deal with Irish matters without such 
allusions. He distinctly challenged the 
hon. and learned Member to produce 
passages which referred to economical 
—— questions or to the Plan of 

ampaign. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had stated that the question of 
Home Rule would be referred to. But 
would anybody read these articles with 
a candid and fair mind, and say that it 
was imputed that hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway were in favour of Home 
Rule measures. [An hon. Member: 
Certainly.; He had read the account 
of these proceedings with some care, 
and he could find nothing of the kind. 
He could harcly fancy that anyone 
would suggest that Zhe Times had been 
so foolish as to make charges against 
hon. Members below the Gangway, that 
they had shared opinions which many 
illustrious Members of that House had 
first taught them. He did not mean to 
say that in the course of these proceed- 
ings there might not be some passing 
allusion to the history of the Home Rule 
movement, but he did say there was no 
possibility for any fair man to suggest 
that the question of Home Rule was 
made a matter of charge or allegation 
or complaint against a Member of that 
House or any other person. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast) said, the 
words of the Attorney-General were— 
‘* The object of the movement was, and 
is, the complete separation of Ireland 
and England.” 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that was 
neither a charge nor an allegation that 
involved the examination of the Home 
Rule policy. But he took issue with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
said that no sensible Commissioners 
reading these articles or proceedings 
would trouble their heads or allow any 
others to trouble themselves with these 
economical, political, or social questions; 
they would put them aside in a few 
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moments. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber wanted to confine the inquiry to 
complicity with murder or violence ; but 
was arson a matter which he thought of 
no moment, together with threatening 
and intimidation, with all the horrors of 
the Moonlight gang? All that would 
be shut out by the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. The hon. 
and learned Member would restrict the 
inquiry of the Commission to complicity 
with murder and violence, but threats 
and intimidation, however culpable they 
might be, and however much terrorism 
might have been created, were to be 
shut out. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was a master of language, and 
he had chosen words of plausible ap- 
pearance, but only with the object of 
strangling thisinquiry. No one knew 
better than the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber that complicity with murder and 
violence was only half the charge. It 
was connivance, condonation, and col- 
lusion that were charged. It was of 
necessity that they should know once for 
all whether it was true or false that a 
political Party in this country was in 
close alliance with a Party of crime. 
He said it was not complicity with mur- 
der for a person to have allied himself 
with, or to have taken advantage of the 
help of, or accepted money from men 
who were murderers and guilty of crime 
in Ireland. Those were the allegations 
made from which hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite desired to clear themselves, but 
all of which would be shut out by the 
Anendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. He said that these Amend- 
ments went on one ground—namely, to 
confine the scope of the inquiry; but to 
limit the inquiry to the least, so as to 
shut out the matters referred to. They 
would be steadily refused by the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he had 
listened with astonishment to the very 
extraordinary statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Dumfries 
(Mr. R. T. Reid) would exclude arson. 
Certainly not. With all respect to the 
right hon. Gentleman, he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) would say that arson would 
be included under the head of violence. 
If the right hon. Gentleman denied that 
the Commission would take that view, 
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all that he would say was that his idea 
of the intelligence of the Commission 
was vastly inferior to that which anyone 
else had conceived. Was it not trifling 
with the Committee to say that com- 
plicity with murder or violence would 
not include the crime of arson. That 
was a matter on which, not being a 
lawyer, he would not express a dogmatic 
opinion; but he said that, as a matter 
of common sense, it must be supposed 
that the crime of arson would not be ex- 
cluded. Butif the Government fancied 
that it would not be included, by all 
means let them put the crime into the 
Bill. No one wanted to exclude from 
the Bill the charge of complicity with 
crime, in any shape or form, on the part 
of any Member of the House, using the 
term as legally understood, and not with 
reference to crime as created by Coercion 
Acts. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the Home Rule and rent movements 
in Ireland would not come under the 
Bill. But he could understand that the 
right hon. Gentleman would have an ob- 
jection to any exhaustive inquiry into 
the Home Rule movement; because the 
first thing which would be inquired into 
would be the circumstance that at one 
time the right hon. Gentleman was not 
only a Member of the Home Rule body, 
but actually a generous subscriber to the 
Home Rule movement. He thought he 
saw the right hon. Gentleman wince 
under the charge of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, quoted by an hon. 
Gentleman, that Mr. Parnell had held 
hands with O’Donovan Rossa on one 
side and Mr. Gladstone on the other. 
Now, the one man in this House who 
owed his entrance into political life to 
O’Donovan Rossa was the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Matthews). Why, even in these days 
of perfidious tergiversation, was it not 
too indecent that this Bill, charging 
Members with complicity with O’ Dono- 
van Rossa, should be brought into the 
House by a man who came into polities 
under the patronage of O’Donovan 
Rossa? He could quite understand the 
delicacy which the right hon. Gentleman 
had lest the Home Rule movement of 
O’ Donovan Rossa should be brought into 
this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
made an astonishing statement ; he said 
there was no allusion amounting to 4 
charge or allegation in Zhe Times with 
regard to the Home Rule movement. 
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His hon. Friend had read a sentence 
which, standing alone, would justify his 
contention that the Bill, as it stood, and 
the articles as written, would lead to a 
discussion on the Home Rule movement. 
What did The Times say? It said that 
the Irish Members and their associates 
elsewhere were engaged in a movement, 
the fundamental purpose of whic was 
separation between England and Ireland. 
Was that not a political question ? That 
was the cry by which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were constantly appealing for 
support in the country. They said that 
the statement that the Irish Members 
and the Irish people would be satisfied 
with such a measure as was proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
was a false statement, and that what 
was really aimed at was separation. 
They said further that, even if the Irish 
Members did not mean separation, such 
legislation as was proposed by the Liberal 
Leader would unquestionably lead ulti- 
mately to separation. These were opi- 
nions which might be held, he did not 
think by rational men, but by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite; and he did not at all 
question their right to hold such opinions 
and to preach them, if theyliked. But 
was it not a monstrous absurdity that 
matters of political speculation like these 
should be brought before three learned 
Judges for decision? In the first place, 
he should say they were not matters for 
the Judges to inquire into at all; and, 
secondly, that if they did decide upon 
them, their opinion would not be worth 
one penny more than the opinion of the 
first man he met in the street. They were 
experts in evidence and law, and not 
experts in political speculation. The 
Times, all through, had been preaching 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) meant separa- 
tion, and had always meant separation. 
That statement was made over and over 
again in the course of the articles ; and, 
therefore, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary must really not have 
read the articles at all, or must have 
read them so superficially as not to 
understand their bearing, when he 
stated that the Home Rule movement 
would not be brought into this matter. 
What justification had the right hon. 
Gentleman for saying they wanted un- 
fairly to limit the inquiry? They 
wanted to bring into relief the charges 
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upon which the country was really inte- 
rested. Who, in the name of Heaven, 
cared to debate before a Commission of 
Judges whether or not a certain speech 
delivered eight or nine years ago was or 
was not calculated to lead to a disturb- 
ance of the peace? If it was any satis- 
faction to the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Colleagues and his Party to think 
that certain speeches made by his (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor’s) hon. Friends and him- 
self did tend to a disturbance of the 

eace of the country, they were per- 
fectly welcome to that opinion; but 
what was protested against was that 
questions of inference and speculation 
should be sent to the Judges for the 

urpose of obscuring the real issue. 

ow, what was the real issue? It was 
that they had been accomplices with 

erpetrators of murders and violence. 
ft was said that they wanted to shuffle 
out of the inquiry because, instead of 
letting these things, which were the 
real gravamen of the offences, be sub- 
merged in irrelevant and speculative 
matter, they wanted them to be put in 
the Bill, and in that way to have them 
enforced upon the immediate and prompt 
attention ofthe Commission. If he were 
to imitate the strong language of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he should say 
that the Government and Zhe Times 
were running away from the real 
charges. He pointed out upon the 
second reading that the matter upon 
which the mind of the country was fixed 
was the authenticity of the letters attri- 
buted to the hon. Member for Cork. 
He was glad to find the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stockport (Mr. Sydney 
Gedge) took exactly the same view as 
himself, and he was more delighted still 
to find the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) also took the same view. 
He regretted, however, to find that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s view slightly 
altered last Saturday; but then he 
never did expect the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to be consistent for four days in 
succession. The case before the House 
turned more upon the letters than upon 
any vther question. So far as the 
general statements in Parnellism and 
Crime were concerned, he and his hon. 
Friends regarded them as so very irrele- 
vant, very ancient, and very speculative, 
that up to the last two or three days he 
and other Members who were directly 
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charged in the articles never took the 
trouble to read them, thinking that the 
penny was better in their pockets than 
expended on the articles. For his part, 
he never read the articles with any at- 
tention until these debates began in the 
House. The country did not care about 
the general attacks on Irish Members ; 
and as to hon. Gentlemen opposite, he 
thought that they, of all others, ought 
to try and take the general charges out 
of the scopa of the inquiry, because 
those general charges were made years 
ago—were made at a time when the 
Irish Members were going night after 
night into the same Lobby with them— 
when they, with the aid of the Irish 
Members, were embarrassing the Libe- 
ral Administration of the day. Those 
charges were made at a time when hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would have been in 
a hopeless minority were it not for the 
constant assistance, both in debate and 
division, they received from the Mem- 
bers against whom these charges were 
made. If these charges were true, the 
guilt of association with the Irish Mem- 
bers must fall upon hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. The country wanted to know 
whether Irish Members had been ac- 
complices in crime either by complicity 
or condonation; and he held that the 
word condonation was included in the 
Amendment. What was said upon this 
question by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain)? It was true it was 
nearly a week ago, therefore he did not 
expect the right hon. Gentleman to 
agree with it now. The right hon. 
Gentleman said—‘‘If hon. Members 
say, ‘we shall be satisfied if you pro- 
pose to inquire into the charges of Zhe 
Times, into our connivance with crime, 
into our complicity with crime, into our 
condonation with crime,’ it appears to 
me we ought not to stickle as to words. 
These are, I feel, the matters into which 
the Government want investigation, and 
these are the questions it would be 
proper to enter into.” He (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) accepted that statement. If 
condonation, in a guilty sense, was 
not included in complicity, his hon. 
Friend, he was sure, would be willing 
to accept an Amendment including it. 
What his hon. Friend objected to, and 
what they objected to, was that they 
should deluge them with a lot of 
charges as to the tendencies and re- 
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sults of their speeches, and that thereby 
they should drag out the inquiry and 
hide and obscure from the public mind 
the practical, narrow, and real issue— 
namely, whether they were or were not 
accomplices in crime and outrage. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, Isle 
of Thanet) said, he was unwilling to 
prolong the discussion on this Amend- 
ment, and if it stood by itself he should 
certainly not undertake to do so. But 
this Amendment appeared to him to be 
eminently a representative Amendment ; 
it was evidently framed with great care 
and legal knowledge, and had the same 
object in view as a great mass of 
Amendments on the Paper, that object 
being to limit and cramp the scope of 
this inquiry. He was surprised to hear 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) speak of this inquiry 
as absolutely without precedent. He 
understood the hon. Gentleman to say 
that an inquiry of his kind had never 
previously been embarked upon, because 
the inquiry was aimed at the conduct of 
individual persons. Reference had been 
made in the course of the debate to two 
precedents, to the precedent of the Board 
of Works inquiry, and to the precedent 
of the Sheffield Trades Unions investi- 
gation. No hon. Gentleman appeared, 
however, to have thought of a far more 
analogous precedent, as it appeared to 
him—namely, the precedent of the in- 
quiries into alleged corrupt practices at 
Parliamentary Elections. These in- 
quiries concerned Members of Parlia- 
ment and other persons, and appeared 
to him to be upon all fours with the in- 
quiry contemplated by this Bill. He 
would not refer to inquiries before 
Election Commissioners, which had re- 
sulted in the establishment of allegations 
of gross corruption ; he would refer to 
inquiries which had terminated in a 
sense satisfactory to Members of the 
House. He saw the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) was apparently doing him the 
honour to take interest in what he was 
saying. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: You are 
entirely wrong. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER was very 


sorry the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby should have met 
with so prominent a rebuff so near at 
his hand, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir William Harcourt) raised his 
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hat in acquiescence in the observation 
that he was paying attention to his (Mr. 
James Lowther’s) remarks, and was im- 
mediately and romptly contradicted by 
his Leader. at he was proposing to 
refer to was the inquiry into alleged 
corrupt practices in the Parliamentary 
Election at Oxford; an inquiry which 
was general in its character, and ex- 
tended over a very wide field. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
had an opportunity of conclusively 
proving, to the entire satisfaction of the 
Commissioners, his innocence of any 
complicity whatever in the charges 
made, and he had the satisfaction of 
displaying to the world at large his 
absolute guiltlessness of anything of the 
kind. He mentioned that as a case 
where a Member of the House of Com- 
mons was enabled to clear himself 
creditably before a Commission of this 
kind. Hon. Gentlemen had repeatedly 
said that this inquiry, if it was conducted 
in the way proposed in the Bill, would 
lead to injustice to individuals. Asa 
matter of fact, whut those who supported 
this Bill wanted was that the inquiry 
should be complete and thorough, and 
that if, as they trusted, hon. Gentlemen 
who sat in the House of Commons could 
prove they were absolutely free from any 
share in guilt, they should have an op- 
portunity of establishing their innocence 
before this tribunal. It had, he thought, 
been too often said that this was a ques- 
tion which really affected the hon. Member 
for Cork, and those who were more im- 
mediately associated with him. He (Mr. 
James Lowther) ventured to think that 
the quarter of the House from whence 
emanated just now the very candid 
and straightforward interruption was 
more interested, if possible, than the 
hon. Member for Cork. What was the 
position that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member Mid Lothian and his im- 
mediate surrounding occupied with re- 
gard to this subject ? He did not wish 
to make use of any simile which could 
be in any shape or form offensive, and 
he would venture to compare the right 
hon. Gentleman in this connection with 
a person who was following a very 
honourable and respectable calling— 
namely, that of a pawnbroker. Suppose 
a charge was made against a pawnbroker 
for having received goods knowing such 
goods to have been stolen. He was as- 
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suming that the pawnbroker was highly 
respectable, and could conclusively show 
that his antecedents were above reproach, 
and that he had always denounced mal- 
practices, and that throughout his career 
not a single syllable could be uttered 
pecans him with crime. But if it 
transpired that the person who was 
alleged to have brought stolen goods to 
his premises had been more than once 
laid by the heels at his instance, if it 
could be proved that his legal advisers 
had described him, acting on their in- 
structions from him, as steeped to the 
lips in crime, and that throughout many 
years past he had pointed at that person 
as a person to whom the eye of the law 
should be specially turned, such a man 
would, at any rate, have an object in 
having his connection with that person 
relieved from any possible suspicion. 
He (Mr. James Lowther) maintained 
that a person occupying that position, 
although his antecedents were abso- 
lutely irreproachable, would very likely 
find himself before a disbelieving jury, 
and forced into a position which might 
enable him, if he had an entire absence 
of dignity, and no sense whatever of the 
ridiculous, to go about the country com- 
plaining that he was not allowed to wear 
bis own trousers, He would not pursue 
the simile any further. What he wanted 
to do now was to draw the attention of 
the Committee to the fact that if they 
were to go into all these Amendments, 
which really had one and the same ob- 
ject in view, their discussions would be 
almost limitless. What he thought the 
House had by a large majority decided 
upon was that an inquiry should be 
held with a view, once and for all, of 
clearing up these matters. The tribunal 
selected was, as he thought, analogous 
in its main features to the tribunals 
which had been appointed to conduct 
inquiries into certain Parliamentary 
Elections. Those inquiries had resulted, 
he thought, in a manner most satisfac- 
tory to certain hon. Members of the 
House, and he trusted the Commission 
would not be led aside by any argument 
that departed from the broad principle 
of conducting this inquiry, and enabling 
it to be conducted in a full, free, and 
comprehensive manner, without any 
limitation whatever. 

Mr. ASHER (Elgin, &c.) said, he 
agreed with what had been said by the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Isle of Thanet (Mr. James Lowther) 
that this was a representative Amend- 
ment. The discussion upon the Amend- 
ment would afford an opportunity of ascer- 
taining what was the exact line of divi- 
sion between the two sides of the House 
with regard to the scope and purpose of 
the present inquiry. On the ype 
side of the House he believed there was 
a unanimous feeling that the inquiry to 
be instituted before this Commission 
should be for the purpose of discovering 
whether the allegations as to complicity 
with crime on the part of Members of 
this House were well founded or not. On 
the other hand, it appeared that the 
general desire of hon. Members opposite 
was to make use of this Commission for 
the purpose of inquiring into the political 
character of the movement in Ireland. 
If anything were wanted to establish that 
fact, the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. James Lowther) would have 
afforded conclusive evidence in that 
direction, because it appeared to him (Mr. 
Asher) that every sentence the right 
hon. Gentleman uttered demonstrated 
that his object and desire—and he 
hon. 


me a that of the right 
entleman’s Friends also—was to use 
the Commission for the purpose of 
going into matters political rather than 
criminal. The right hon. Gentieman 
said he desired this inquiry should be 
complete and thorough, and he (Mr. 


Asher) cordially echoed that desire. But 
it appeared to him that the very first 
condition of a complete and thorough, 
and, he might add, satisfactory in- 
quiry, was that they should have the 
limits and the scope of the inquiry 
properly and accurately defined. The 
proposal of his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Reid) was that there should be 
added to the words “ charges and alle- 
gations,” the words ‘“‘of complicity 
with murder or violence.” Now, sup- 
pose there never had been any charge 
made against any Member of the House 
of complicity with murder or violence, 
would they ever have heard of the pro- 
[ses which was at present before the 

mmittee? Suppose the only allega- 
tions had been that they were connected 
with the Home Rule movement in Ire- 
land, certain proceedings of which all 
right-minded people disapproved, would 
they ever have heard it suggested that 
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there should be a Commission of this 
nature? Was there ever a political 
movement of this character in any part 
of the world in connection with which 
certain matters did not occur which 
everybody was prepared to condemn? 
It was impossible for anyone to take we 
in any political movement which had 
connected with it any such proceedin 
without making the suggestion possible 
that there was some link of connection 
between the two extremes of the move- 
ment. But what the country—and he 
apprehended a great number of hon. 
embers of the House — desired 
an inquiry into was, the clear and 
distinct and specific charges of com- 
plicity with crime on the part of 
certain Members of the House. He 
confessed that if the criticisms of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department were 
well founded, and if the words of his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Reid) 
were not broad enough to include cases 
of arson, he should be disposed to 
advise his hon. and learned Friend to 
change his Amendrrent so that it would 
include such cases. Personally, he was 
quite in favour of the Commission 
being charged with the investigation of 
everything which could properly be 
described as crime or complicity with 
crime; and he had no hesitation in say- 
ing—speaking with some experience of 
the investigation of such matters—that 
the very first condition of a satisfactory 
inquiry in regard to a matter of this 
sort was that they should define speci- 
fically what the scope of the inquiry 
should be. If the opinion of the 
House was that the Commission should 
confine its attention to the investigation 
of complicity with crime, most cer- 
tainly that ought to be stated dis- 
tinctly in the Bill creating the Oom- 
mission. The point which was raised 
by the Amendment was simply this— 
was the Commission to be constituted for 
the purpose of investigating charges and 
allegations generally, or charges and 
allegations of crime or complicity with 
crime? Charges and allegations meant 
charges and something which were not 
charges; but if they were going to stop 
there and not to qualify the words at all, 
but simply make them read as charges 
and allegations contained in a speech 
extending over several days was that fair 
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to the tribunal or fair to the parties who 
were to come before the tribunal? How 
could the parties possiblytell what was the 
thing they had to meet ? The broad point 
raised by the Amendment was whether 
this Commission was to be constituted 
for the purpose of a alleged 
complicity with crime. that broad 
doctrine were once accepted, he could 
hardly doubt that both sides of the 
House would easily agree upon words 
which would give effect to that view. 
The words which stood in the Bill in 
contrast to the Amendment were so 
vague and indefinite as to leave it 
absolutely uncertain what they meant ; 
whereas the Amendment did qualify 
those words so as to make them plainly 
mean charges and allegations of 
crime or complicity with murder or 
violence. He hoped the Committee 
would look at this matter from a 
judicial point of view—that they would 
accept, atleast, some modification, if they 
did not accept the particular words of 
the Amendment, which would, un- 
doubtedly, limit the scope of the inquiry 
to charges and allegations of complicity 
with crime or with violence. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have already 
spoken upon this Amendment, aad all I 
wish to do now is to take the oppor- 
tunity of stating that the stutement 
which fell from the hon. Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) with regard to 0’ Donovan 
Rossa having had to do with my entrance 
into public or political life is absolutely 
unfounded. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: 1 beg to 
repeat in the most positive manner my 
statement that the right hon. Gentleman 
entered life under the patronage of 
Q’Donovan Rossa and his party. The 
circumstances under which the right 
hon. Gentleman entered political life 
are these. Mr. Serjeant Barry was at 
the time Crown Prosecutor for the then 
existing Government. In the course of 
his speeches as Orown Prosecutor 
against certain Fenian prisoners he 
made some charges which greatly ex- 
asperated the Fenian Party. He stood 
for the town of Dungarvan immediately 
after making the charges. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Matthews)—then 
an English lawyer—absolutely ignorant 
of Ireland, came over to Dungarvan, 
took advantage of the exasperation then 
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produced amongst the Fenians, was in- 
troduced by a Oatholic priest to the 
Fenian leaders at Dungarvan, posed as a 
violent Nationalist—{An hon. Memser: 
Violent ?] I use the word advisedly, for it 
was the strength of his opposition that 
got the right hon. Gentleman the full 
support of every Fenian in Dun an, 
ote he entered public life. gta 
Mr. MATTHEWS: What has just 
fallen from the hon. Member is abso- 
lutely inaccurate. It is perfectly true 
that I entered political life as Member 
for Dungarvan in 1868. It is perfectly 
true that my opponent was Mr. Serjeant 
Barry. It is true that Mr. Serjeant 
Barry was counsel in a case against cer- 
tain Fenian prisoners, and that he had 
exasperated against him the whole of 
those who were either Fenians or sym- 
athizers with the Fenian movement. 
t is perfectly true that certain persons, 
not Fenians—[Zaughter.]}—I do not 
think any of them were Fenians, not 
one tomy knowledge—[ Cries of ‘Oh, 
oh ! ” }—well, I will repeat what I say, 
and I think I know as much about Dun- 
garvan in 1868 as any other hon. Mem- 
ber. I knew every man in the con- 
stituency of Dungarvan, from my chief 
supporter, Lord Waterford, down to the 
lowest of the electorate—down to the 
most advanced Nationalist of the elec- 
torate. I had constant and familiar 
relations with persons then holding posi- 
tions in the Fenian organization. I am 
perfectly prepared to avow every word 
I said, and every act I did. Those 
people did give me a certain amount of 
support in the election. They did it not 
—as they said most honestly in their 
speeches and in the Press—on account 
of my merits, but on account of my 
demerits. Saow weg Well, that is a 
slip of the tongue; I meant to say the 
demerits of Mr. Serjeant Barry. The 
instant I was elected Zhe Irishman— 
which I think was an advanced Na- 
tionalist paper—described me in the 
contemptuous language which is com- 
monly used by hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite towards such Gentle- 
men as myself. For instance, they said 
that any stick was good enough to beat 
a dog with, and that I had been used as 
a Tory stick with which to beat Mr. Ser- 
geant Barry. With regard to O’Dono- 
van Rossa I never saw him, I never 
heard of him, and I never came across 
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him in any kind of way. He had no- 
thing more to do with my election than 
the hon. Member for the Scotland Divi- 
sion of Liverpool. 

Srrk EDWARD CLARKE said, he 

roposed, in a few words, to close the 
Jebate upon the Amendment which was 
now before the Committee, and those 
few words would be spoken more out of 
respect to his right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary than because there was 
any real necessity to restate the position 
of the Government in regard to the 
matter. He was somewhat surprised to 
hear from so fair a reasoner and poli- 
tical combatant as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Elgin (Mr. 
Asher) the statement that there were 
two sides to this matter—that one side 
wished to confine the inquiry to con- 
siderations of crime and wrong; and 
that the other side wished to extend it 
to the discussion of political matter. 
That accusation was entirely unfounded. 
There was not the smallest desire on the 
Ministerial side of the House to set up 
a Commission for the discussion of poli- 
tical topics. This was not a Commission 
which was being instituted at the desire 
and wish of those who sat on the Govern- 
ment Benches. It was plain that this 
tribunal had been framed for the con- 
sideration of matters which were quite 
distinct and separate from the controver- 
sies of their political life; matters which 
involved wrong-doing of some kind or 
other. With regard to the Amendment, 
he would like the Committee to recollect 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Asher) had not denied that the 
words of the Amendment were words of 
a narrowing character. It had been 
pointed out that they would exclude, for 
instance, cases of arson. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not challenge 
that statement, but said that if the 
words did exclude arson, he would be 
prepared to amend the Amendment so 
that it might includearson. There was 
another objection to the Amendment, 
and it had been admitted by the hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool. That hon. Gentleman said 
that complicity included connivance with 
and condonation of crime. He (Sir 
Edward Clarke) disputed that proposi- 
tion. 

Mx. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that 
what he said was, that if the words of 
the Amendment did not include that, 


Ur. Matthews 
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he had no doubt his hon. and learned 
Friend would amend his Amendment, 
so that it should do so. 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE said, that if 
the hon. Gentleman had waited, he (Sir 
Edward Clarke) would have closed his 
sentence by pointing out that he (Mr. 
T. P. O’Oonnor) as well as the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Asher) proposed 
an Amendment upon the Amendment, 
and that therefore they both admitted 
that the Amendment, which the Com- 
mittee was now asked to vote for, would 
in itself have a limiting effect. Suppose 
the words were amended so as to include 
arson, so as to make complicity include 
condonation of and connivance with 
crime. What about intimidation? That 
was not included in either the Amend- 
ment or the proposed Amendment to 
it No. 1, or the proposed Amendment 
to it No. 2, and the Amendment would 
have to be a third time amenved in 
order to include intimidation, which, 
of course, was a thing which must be 
included if the Commission was really to 
deal with the series of questions con- 
tained in the articles in Zhe Times and 
in the speech of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General. The 
speeches of the advocates of the Amend- 
ment had shown the Committee conclu- 
sively that the Amendment itself would 
be one which would have a narrowing 
effect. He agreed with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Asher) that this 
was a representative Amendment. The 
Government desired an inquiry into all 
the matters alleged in the course of the 
proceedings. They declined to limit the 
inquiry by leaving out any of the mat- 
ters from the consideration of the Com- 
missioners, and they objected to, and 
would resist, any Amendment the inten- 
tion of which, or the effect of which, 
either intended or not intended, would 
be to limit the inquiry and exclude any 
such matters from the consideration of 
the Committee. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, he quite agreed 
that this was a most important and 
governing Amendment, and as sach they 
regarded it. It was so important and 
so governing an Amendment that if on 
the Opposition side of the House they 
had had the least notion or conception 
or shadow or idea that it would have 
been rejected by the majority of the 
House, it was probable that the second 
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reading of the Bill would have been a 
very different affair. [Zaughter.| The 
right hon. Gentleman on his left the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) laughed; but the right 
hon. Gentleman, at a critical time of the 
debate on the second reading, made a 
speech of admirable rhetorical effect, the 
best speech he had heard even from the 
right hon. Gentleman since the first 
speech he made in the House, which 
anyone who heard it would never forget. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s speech was 
the turning point in the debate on the 
second reading. He understood—and he 
thought everyone else understood—the 
right hon. Gentleman to propose two 
Amendments of very great importance, 
the first of which was to limit the in- 
quiry to—he used the word very broadly 
—murder, and crimes of violence. Many 
of them—those of them especially who 
were exceedingly anxious to have this 
inquiry for the honour of the House of 
Commons, and for the honour of public 
life—had been considering very care- 
fully how the inquiry might best be 
limited ; and when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman made the suggestion that he did 
make, they felt that it was worthy of his 
knowledge of Public Business and of the 
House of Commons. That suggestion 
was received in a manner which satis- 
fied them that not only their side of the 
House, but the House of Commons as a 
whole, was prepared to limit the inquiry 
to complicity with, and condonation of, 
murder and crimes of violence; and they 
felt that all the more because this was 
not a question in which the Opposition 
side of the House, or the House of Com- 
mons generally, was interested, but it 
was a question in which the country at 
large was interested. What the country 
at large wanted to know was whether 
there was any truth in the charges ; and 
the only charges that it cared anything 
about were the charges against hon. 
Members of the House that they had 
been concerned, more or less directly, 
with murder and with murderous crimes. 
If there were any other crimes, crimes 
real or imaginary, which required to be 


inquired into—and they had heard first | i 


one and then another named notil at 
last they had come down to intimidation 
—could they forget that at this moment 
there was a Crimes Bill under which, 
whether justly or not, hon. Members in 
great numbers not only could but were 
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being actually punished severely for 
crimes of unlawful assembly and intimi- 
dation? Some hon. Members had gone 
still further. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Isle of Thanet 
(Mr. James Lowther)—who, he was 
sure, as a private individual, they were 
all very glad to welcome back again to 
the House--in a speech which reminded 
him strongly of the fact that he actually 
was responsible for the government of 
Ireland during the most critical of all 
periods in that country, plainly showed 
that he wished that the Commissioners 
should actually take cognizance of purely 
political questions as between Irish 
Members «nd men who were not re- 
turned to Parliament at all. The fact 
was, if the Bill were left in its present 
state, there would be sent to this Com- 
mission of Judges an immense mass of 
allegations, allegations some of which 
had already been read to the House, alle- 
gations which bore upon questions that 
everyone regarded as purely political ; 
but if this Amendment were passed, 
then it would be laid down as the opi- 
nion of the House of Commons that this 
unusual and extraordinary step of ap- 
ea a Oommission of Judges had 

een taken for the only purpose that 
the House had a right to take it—for 
the great and cardinal purpose of de- 
termining whether a number of brother 
Members of the House were or were 
not concerned in the crime of murder or 
crimes of violence. If hon. Members of 
the House had thought that the Com- 
mission was demanded for any other 
purpose, the second reading of the Bill 
would never have passed the House 
unanimously; and he would venture to 
say that if the House endeavoured to 
enlarge the scope of this inquiry be- 
yond these charges, which were really 
the charges against hon. Members in 
the minds of all Members who be- 
lieved either the writings in Zhe Times 
or the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
which was referred to in the Bill, if 
the House went beyond these special 
charges, he would venture. to say the 
House would not have the country with 


it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) said, the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down had certainly 
paid him one of the greatest compli- 
ments he ever received in his life, for 
he had been good enough to tell the 


[ First Night.] 
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House that vpon an occasion he himself 
described as critical in reference to a 
measure, the importance of which he 
was well able to estimate, he (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) was fortunate enough 
to make a speech which enabled the 
right hon. Gentleman to make up his 
mind. But for that speech it appeared 
doubtful whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have found himself able to 
support the second reading of the Bill. 
He was very glad to think that he had 
so much influence with the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he was encouraged to 
try his hand once more, and perhaps 
he might induce the right hon. Gentle- 
man to vote against the Amendment 
before the Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he did not wish to chop 
words with him; but he wished the right 
hon. Gentleman and those who agreed 
with him would not chop his words, but 
quote them as they were delivered, and 
as they would be found reported in any 
newspaper. What he (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) said on a previous occasion was, 
that it seemed to him there was a gene- 
ral agreement on both sides of the House 
as to the object of the inquiry, and 
nothing had been said in Committee, 
either in support of the Government or 
in opposition, that had altered that opi- 
nion in the slightest degree. He said 
the object of the inquiry was to find out 
—and he was speaking, not, of course, 
in legal language, but using a layman’s 
language—to find out if hon. Members 
of the House and other persons had been 
guilty of crime, of complicity in crime, 
of connivance with crime, of condona- 
tion of crime, and he said it was no part 
of the object of the House to inquire 
into the Plan of Campaign or Boycott- 
ing, except so far as they were proof 
of complicity in crime. hee he said 
the same thing again, and if hon. 
Members could find any words that 
would carry out legally that meaning, 
which he believed was the meaning 
of the Government and of everyone 
who spoke in favour of the Bill, then 
they would find him ready to vote 
for them. But this Amendment did 
nothing of the kind. It proposed to 
confine the inquiry into charges and 
allegations of complicity with crime, and 
his bon. and learned Friend (Mr. R. T. 
Reid), who was a lawyer, went on to 
explain what he meant by the words. 
He said, by complicity with crime, he 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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meant by speech, by letters, by silence, 
and by communication with other per- 
sons here or in America. Well, but 
even that was not wide enough, though 
it was an immense deal wider than the 
Amendment. |Mr. R. T. Rem: ae 
Well, then let the hon. and learn 
Member put these words in, and he 
would show him, although he was not a 
lawyer, that his Amendment would not 
curry out the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s own intention. His intention was 
that the inquiry should include com- 
plicity with crime by letter. Would the 
hon. and learned Gentleman say it would 
be possible for the Commission to in- 
quire into the first of the letters alleged 
to have been written by the hon. Mem. 
ber for Cork? [Mr. Anperson: Yes.] 
He did not put his question to the hon. 
and learned Member for Elgin and 
Nairn (Mr. Anderson); he asked his 
hon. and learned Friend who moved the 
Amendment (Mr. R. T. Reid), and would 
take his explanation of the Amendment, 
and even his explanation of law, before 
that of the hon. and learned Member 
for Elgin and Nairn. The letter which 
was attributed by Zhe Times to the hon. 
Member for Cork was a letter which cer- 
tainly did not necessarily involve com- 
plicity with crime, and which could not 
be investigated if the charges were con- 
fined to complicity with crime; and, 
therefore, he said the effect of the 
Amendment would be to limit inquiry 
on a point the hon. Member for Oork 
said was one to which he attached prime 
importance. He wondered what his 
hon. and learned Friend meant by say- 
ing that in his Amendment was included 
complicity with crime by silence ? 

Mr. R. T. REID asked to be allowed 
to explain. His right hon. Friend had 
fallen into a little misunderstanding, 
and very likely it was his (Mr. R. T. 
Reid’s) own fault. What he said in 
stating his intention was, that Zhe Times 
had charged the hon. Member with com- 
plicity with crime by speech, by letter, 
by silence, by underground communica- 
tion, and so on; and what he thought 
he said, and certainly what he meant to 
say, was that his Amendment was de- 
signed to cover what he understood to 
be the effect of Zhe Times’ charges. 
That was what he meant. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, he 
thought his hon. and learned Friend 
would find, when he saw the report of 
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his speech, that that was not what he 
did say. At all events, if that was what 
he meant to say, the Amendment would 
not carry out his intention, for it would 
exclude from inquiry a great portion of 
the charges made by Zhe Times. If he 
did not intend that the speeches of hon. 
Members, letters of hon. Members, and 
their communications with other persons 
here and in America who had been guilty 
of crime, and their silence when silence 
involved condonation of crime—if he did 
not intend that these matters should be 
included, then the inquiry would be in- 
complete, and he (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
would be no party to it. The limitation 
would exclude intimidation when it led 
to crimes such as arson and other forms 
of violence ordinarily understood, but 


“not included in the legal definition. 


What he had to say upon the whole 
matter was, that the intention of the 
House was perfectly clear; and if lawyers 
could agree that any form of words 
could be adopted in the Bill which, while 
admitting to the full inquiry into all 
these points, incitement, condonation, 
and the various steps which led up to 
crime, and which, at the same time, 
would exclude unnecessary investigation 
into the Plan of Campaign and political 
agitation, however extreme, then he did 
not believe there would be any difference 
of opinion as to the adoption of such an 
Amendment. But, on the other hand, 
nothing could be more unwise than to 
introduce words of limitation that would 
prevent the inquiry being as complete 
- full as the country desired it should 
e. 
Mr. R. T. REID said, he had been 
very unfortunate in dealing with the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman, be- 
cause, really, the idea he had intended 
to convey in the Amendment was the 
idea to which expression had been given, 
or which he thought had been given, 
in the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to which he listened a few days 
before. Referring again to the reported 
words, he found that the right hon. 
Gentleman said, alluding to matters he 
desired to exclude from inquiry, he 
meant Boycotting, the Plan of Oampaign, 
and political agitation— 


“ Exclude these,’ he said, “ by all means. 
I think matters of this sort are altogether irre- 
levant to the main object of inquiry. I do not 
see why the inquiry should not be confined to 
charges of real importance, affecting complicity 
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with crime by hon. Members, with crimes of 
personal violence and outrage. 


He (Mr. R. T. Reid) was very far from 
denying that his language was some- 
what different from that of the right 
hon. Gentleman; but it differed in the 
sense that it was more comprehensive. 
The words of the right hon. Gentleman 
were “ personal violence and outrage,” 
while the Amendment referred to mur- 
der and complicity with murder or vio- 
lence. He would not waste time in the 
discussion of mere words, but, for him- 
self, would say frankly that, as his 
object appeared to be the same as the 
right hon. Gentleman had that night ex- 
pressed, it would be a great pity if 
difference of language prevented their 
coming to an agreement on the subject. 
If it was the case—which he did not for 
a moment believe—that the Amendment 
was open to the criticisms—perhaps he 
might be permitted to say the verbal 
eavils of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary—he was the last man to 
wish to exclude such an offence as arson. 
He did not believe it would be excluded. 
He hoped that it might be possible for 
the Government, with the assistance of 
their Legal Advisers, to suggest to-mor- 
row the use of language which, while ex- 
cluding what most of the House thought 
ought to be excluded, would not exclude 
inatters of real crime as ordinarily un- 
derstood. 


And it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL — MR, 
J. CHAMBERLAIN AND MR. T. P. 
O’CONNOR. 
CHARGE OF DISORDERLY EXPRESSION. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Mr. Speaker, J regret to 
have to call your attention to a personal 
incident. At the moment when the 
other debate was adjourned, according 
to the Standing Order, the hon. Member 
for the Scotland Division of Liverpool 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) made use of some 
expression of an offensive character, 


which he addressed to myself in the 
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House of Commons. He called me 
** Judas Chamberlain.” The expression 
was subsequently repeated by the hon. 
Member for West Cavan (Mr. Biggar). 
I am very loth to take any notice of ex- 
pressions of this kind, and I have often 
passed them over when they came from 
those Benches. But on the present 
occasion the insult was so marked that 
it appears to me that it is my duty to call 
your attention to the matter. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): Sir, I rise 
to a point of Order. I wish to 
say that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham has 
complained of an expression which he 
alleges was used towards himself by the 
hon. Member for the Scotland Division 
of Liverpool, but which expression was 
not heard by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham. I 
can prove that the expression, or the 
alleged expression, was not heard by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, and that he re- 
peated it. 


Several hon. Mempers: We all heard 
it. 

Mr. PARNELL: If the right hon. 
Gentleman will be good enough to listen 
to my point, my point of Order is that a 
complaint with reference to an oppro- 
brious expression alleged to have been 
used by an hon. Member of this House, 
whether at the time you were in the 
Chair or not—as a matter of fact, I 
believe nobody was in the Chair—should 
be brought to your notice by a Member 
of this House who has heard the ex- 
pression. I want to know, is it com- 

etent for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, or any- 
body else, to bring before you a com- 
ream upon hearsay, which he does not 
now of his own knowledge ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If an expression is 
used so that other Members of the House 
say that they heard it, my only course is 
to call upon the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool to say whether he did use the 
* expression complained of. 

rn. PARNELL: My point of Order 
is that the complaint should be made to 
you, Sir, by some Member who heard 
the expression. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): Mr. 
Speaker, I beg to say that I heard the 
expression. 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The person most 
interested in this matter is the hon. 
Member against whom the opprobrious 
expression has been used, and if he 
brings a complaint before me while I 
am in the Chair it is my duty to take 
notice of it. I, therefore, ask the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Scotland 
Division of Liverpool whether he did 
use the expression ? 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Yes, Sir; I used the expres- 
sion. 

Tuz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): On a ques- 
tion of Order, Sir, I wish to ask whe- 
ther there is any provision for a report 
being made to you on what is alleged to 
have occurred otherwise than by the 
Chairman of Committees ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is immaterial. 
This was used during the transitional 
period between the Chairman leaving 
the Chair and my taking it. It is 
clearly just as improper that an expres- 
sion of that kind should be used at that 
period as when I am intheChair. The 
hon. Member for West Cavan has said 
that he used the expression. 

Mr. PARNELL: The hon. Member 
for West Cavan did not use the expres- 
sion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : I heard the hon. 
Member for West Cavan. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, N.): 
The right hon: Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham will corroborate 
what I am now going to say. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed not to have 
heard the expression used by my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Scotland 
Division of Liverpool, and he turned 
round to these Benches and asked— 
“What did he say?” and then, in an- 
swer to that question, the hon. Member 
for West Cavan, as I understood, said 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham—“ He said 
so-and-so.”” I venture to submit that 
the expression did not emanate from the 
hon. Member for West Cavan at all; it 
was in answer to a question from the 
~ ar hon. Gentleman the Member for 

est Birmingham. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale): I entirely 
corroborate what has just fallen from 
the hon. Member for North Wexford. 
My right hon. Friend and myself heard 
his name mentioned in a very loud tone 
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below the Gangway; but neither of us 
heard the expression with which it was 
accompanied. It was also accompanied 
by laughter. My right hon. Friend 
asked what it was, upon which the hon. 
Member for West Cavan said—‘‘ He 
called you Judas Chamberlain.” 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR: Mr. Speaker, 
I do not wish to be a party to, nor do I 
think I should be justified, in prolong- 
ing this discussion; and, whatever may 
be my feelings on the subject, I admit 
I should not have used the expression in 
this House, and I now wish to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
hon. Gentleman expresses regret for 
having used the expression? I hope, 
therefore, the House will permit the 
matter to go no further. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Yes; you 
have rightly interpreted my language, 
Mr. Speaker. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 3} BILL. 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer , 
Mr. Jackson.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Jackson.) 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) pro- 
tested against the Bill being read with- 
out some explanation of it being given, 
late though thehour was. He took seri- 
ous objection to the method by which 
the Government tried to smuggle Bills 
through at the close of a Sitting. He 
was perfectly certain the country would 
not look with favour upon that attempt— 
for it was nothing less—to obtain money 
under false pretences. 

Tae SECRETARY to raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
the hon. Member had evidently spoken 
under some misapprehension. The Bill 
simply gave effect to the Votes already 
passed by the House. It gave legal 
effect to the Votes in Supply, enabling 
the Government to use the money. 


Question put, ond agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. ° 


{Jury 30, 1888} 
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BARROW DRAINAGE BILL.—[Buz 313.] 

(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Jfr. Arthur Balfour.) 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
how much longer this farce was to con- 
tinue? Night after night the Chief 
Secretary came to the House, and, know- 
ing perfectly well that these Biils must 
be debated, yet after 12 o’clock he 
answered “now” when the Order was 
read, in order possibly that he might 
gain some spurious reputation for a 
desire to pass these Bills—[{ Cries of 
“Order!” }] The Bills could not pass 
without discussion by Members repre- 
senting constituencies interested, and 
that conduct of the right hon. Gentleman 
was most undignified for one in his 
position, though he was bound to admit 
that it was thoroughly characteristic. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
hoped the Government would give time 
for discussion, or else withdraw these 
Bills. The present Bill appeared in a 
version different to what Members were 
led to expect from the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary on the first reading, and it would 
certainly be a monstrous thing to at- 
tempt to pass it without discussion. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr.A.J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.) said, he was extremely interested to 
know what hon. Members had to say 
upon the Bill, and there was ample time 
—three-quarters of an hour—fora speech 
on the subject. - 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman, his fol- 
lowers, and his friends the Liberal 
Unionists, spoke as if there was a 
—_ agreement among English and 

otch Members on the principle of 
these Bills. But he (Mr. Stanhope) 
would venture to say they required very 
serious examination on the part of the 
House of Commons. They contained a 
principle which hitherto when developed, 
as it had been in several cases in public 
works in Ireland, had often resulted in 
serious loss to the Public Exchequer. 
He could not allow the impression to be 
created that only Members from Ire- 
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land were interested with these measures. 
It was proposed to grant over £300,000 
to some parts of Ireland as a free 
ift, and as a first instalment of much 
arger sums; and yet the right hon. 
Gentleman, after midnight, in his usual 
jaunty manner, gave his customary nod, 
as if he alone had the authority to sanc- 
tion that expenditure. Let the Govern- 
ment understand clearly that these Bills 
must be debated at great length, and 
that they contained a great deal of con- 
troversial matter in which not only Irish 
Members were seriously interested. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) said, 
as an inducement to the Government 
to put down these Bills for a time 
when they could be discussed, he 
might mention the fact that the Irish 
correspondent of Zhe Times stated that 
the drift of engineering opinion in Ire- 
land was that these schemes were radi- 
cally bad. 

Mrz. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, it was idle to assume that these 
measures affected Ireland only. In this 
instance a sum of £680,000 was in- 
volved, nearly half of it in the way of 
gift, the other half as a loan, which he 
was quite certain, seeing that the pro- 
posals were not made in a form satis- 
factory to Irish Members, would, in the 
end, be a loss to the National Exchequer. 
Not only Members on that side ex- 
pressed opinions adverse to the policy of 
the Bill; the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had him- 
self formulated the strongest possible 
objection to grants upon these lines, this 
recourse to the national cheque book 
whenever there was a question of the 
kind. Certainly the House would con- 
sider it was very desirable that the right 
hon. Gentleman should have the oppor- 
tunity of corroborating these views, or 
show the causes that had induced his 
change of opinion. Nothing could be 
fairer than the demand for time for dis- 
cussion. The House understood that 
these Bills were only the first instal- 
ment of a long series of measures in 
connection with public works in Ireland, 
* and involving a much larger expendi- 
ture. £1,000,000 by loan or gift was 
a matter not to be trifled with in itself ; 
and, moreover, it was setting up a pre- 
cedent that might be fraught with 
dangerous consequences. 

r. SPEA , interposing, said as 
the Bill had been objected to, and was 
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roposed to be deferred till to-morrow, 
ebate now would be irregular. 
Second Reading deferred till 7- 


morrow. 


SOLICITORS’ BILL [Lords}.—[Bru 347.) 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked, how it was the Bill 
appeared on the Paper marked as a Go- 
vernment Order? It was introduced in 
the other House by a Peer who was not 
a Member of the Government, and it 
had not been mentioned in the Govern- 
ment programme. He could assure the 
hon. and learned Attorney General that 
some of the clauses would meet with 
opposition; but what occasioned him 
some surprise was to find the Bill a 
Government measure, though the First 
Lord of the Treasury had given no 
intimation that the Government had 
taken it up. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WesstER) (Isle of Wight) said, 
of course, he could not debate the sub- 
ject-matter of the Bill; but he might 
explain that it was introduced in the 
House of Lords by Lord Esher, because 
he happened to have the custody of the 
Roll to which the Bill referred. The 
Bill had been fully considered by the 
Profession of which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) was 
a distinguished ornament, and it was 
introduced with the approval of the 
Lord Chancellor. 


Second Reading deferred till 7o- 


morrow. 


COPYHOLD ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
(Lords.)—[{But 298.] 
(Mr. Haldane.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
the Bill contained certain clauses known 
as the “mineral” clauses which had 
excited a good deal of opposition. 
These were inserted in “ another place” 
against the wish of the promoters; and 
if the House would agree to take the 
second reading of the Bill, he would 
undertake that these obnoxious clauses 
should, so far as he was concerned, 
be omitted in Committee. The rest 
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of the Bill was mere machinery, 
and was not, he hare my objected to 
by the Government, or by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
page: a Division of Somersetshire 
(Mr. Elton). 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
did not think the Bill ought to be en- 
tertained at such a time. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrov. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (LOCAL 
BILLS) (IRELAND) BILL.—_{Bi11 351.] 
(Mr. Sexton, Mr. Murphy, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, 
Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. O’ Keeffe, Mr. Richard 

Power, Mr. Peter M‘ Donald.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


THe LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Szxron) (Belfast, W.) said, this 
Bill was introduced in deference to a 
suggestion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to a deputation that waited 
upon him a few days since, and it was 
intended to remove a disqualification 
that pressed hardly upon Corporations 
in Ireland, and the Bill applied to Cor- 
porations in Ireland a principle that for 
many years had been applied to Corpora- 
tions in England.- He would move that 
the Bill be read a second time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) ob- 
jected. 

Mr. SEXTON (who rose amid criesof 
“Order! ”’) said, he had to move the 
postponement of the Bill till to-morrow, 
and, in doing so, he wished to say that 
ifthe pledge given by the responsible 
Financial Hintster of the Government 
was to be thwarted by one of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s followers he should 
not persist with the Bill. 

Taz CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he certainly 
wished to keep his pledge, and to do his 
best to have the Bill passed. He did 
not know whether the Bill had been 
printed. Oecertainly it could not be ex- 
pected to pass the second reading with- 
out being seen. The right hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Sexton) was correct in saying 
that the principle of the Bill had his 
approval. 


Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 
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PARLIAMENT—ORDER—THE 
BLOCKING OF BILLS. 

Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford) said, 
he wished to appeal to the Speaker on a 
point of Order. Owing to the practice 
which had grown up in the House of 
Members objecting when the Orders of 
the Day were read, it appeared to him 
the time between 12 o’clock and 1 was 
not utilized in the way the House in- 
tended when the Rule to close Opposed 
Business at 12 was adopted. He desired 
to ask the Speaker whether, supposing 
a Member who had charge of a Bill 
were allowed to make his statement 
after 12 o'clock, would that place 
Members who desired to oppose the 
measure in any worse position, or have 
less power of stopping Business after 
allowing this courtesy to a Member in 
charge of the Bill ? 

Mu. SPEAKER said, the object of the 
Rule referred to was to prevent Opposed 
Business being entered upon after 12 
o’clock. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he must 
explain that his point was, whether a 
Member who objected to a particular 
measure would have less power to pre- 
vent it being proceeded with further, if, 
before objecting, he allowed the Mem- 
ber in charge to make his statement ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was perfectly right in his sugges- 
tion ; an hon. Member would not, under 
such circumstances, lose his power of 
objecting. 

MOTIONS. 


—_o—_- 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) AOT, 1882 (BURGH OF CUL- 
ROSS AND COUNTY OF PERTH EN- 
DOWMENTS). 

MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) said, 
his apology to the House for bringing 
on his Motion at an inconvenient hour 
was the importance of the subject in the 
locality interested, and the fact that the 
time wherein to take objection to the 
scheme was fast running out. He would 
confine his argument entirely to im- 
pugning the conformity of the scheme 
with the Act under which it was 
formulated. Into the policy of the 
Act he would not enter at all—he would 
simply ask the House to consider if the 
scheme before it complied with the Act, 
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He did not deny that, like many other 
schemes of the Commissioners, it did its 
best for secondary education, whether 
University or technical education, nor 
would he deny that this was good and 
necessary work, more particularly in 
the peculiar position in which secondary 
education was placed by the operation of 
the Elementary Education Act. But while 
the Commissioners had benefited educa- 
tion, and secondary education particu- 
larly, beyond the requirements of the 
Act to his mind, they had in this parti- 
cular scheme, as they had in many 
others, forgotten to a considerable extent 
another most important requirement of 
the Act under which they drew up their 
scheme—that which demanded that when 
the founder of any educational endowment 
had expressly provided for the education 
of children belonging tu the poorer class 
generally, or within a particular area, 
then the Commissioners should, so far as 
requisite, continue the application of the 
fund for the benefit of such children. 
The Act was clear and distinct, and, 
whatever might become of secondary 
education, these benefactions should 
continue. But his contention in regard 
to this scheme was—and he was ready to 
think it was by oversight—that the Com- 
missioners had forgotten the claims of 
poor children within a particular area. 
On the propriety of the Actitself he would 
not speak—he would take it as a thing 
*‘ past praying for,” as done, concluded, 
and beyond dispute ; he only questioned 
compliance with the Act in this particular 
instance. He would accept this as due 
to accidental circumstances, and in re- 
ference to this he had questioned the 
Lord Advocate whether it was a fact 
that, owing to imperfect advertising, the 
inhabitants of the parish where the en- 
dowment was applied practically lost 
their statutory opportunity of lodging 
objections with the Scotch Education 
Department against the scheme? The 
Lord Advocate, of course, could only 
give the information supplied by his 
subordinates, and, to a certain extent, 
the information was correct. There 
were three advertisements, as required 
by the Act, in connection with any scheme 
framed by the Commissioners; one by 
the Commissioners, one by the Educa- 
tion Department in its central stage 
and another in its final stage. In regu- 
lar course, no doubt, these advertise- 
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ments were published; but they were 
published in such a way that the people 
most interested would not, in the ordi- 
nary course of events, have seen the 
advertisements. The Lord Advocate said 
the advertisements were issued in news- 
papers published in the two towns west 
and east of the parish; but the news- 
papers had practically no circulation in 
the parish. It would be ridiculous for 
him to go into geographical details, nor 
did he know that even the Lord Advo- 
cate had any clear idea of the geography 
of the district; but he might as well 
have had a scheme interesting to South 
Norwood inserted in Zhe Highgate Ez- 
press or The Harrow Road Telegraph, or 
any local papers having no connection 
with the locality concerned. Ifthe Com- 
missioners or the Education Department 
had advertised in any of the Scotch 
papers circulating all over Scotland, such 
papers as Zhe Scotsman, The Glasgow 
Herald, or The Scottish Leader, that cir- 
culated in every town and village, then 
there would have been a bond fide ad- 
vertising of the scheme. But nothing 
of the kind was done, and, for all the 
publicity given among the people con- 
cerned, the Commissioners might as well 
have hung up a description of their 
scheme in their own dining rooms. The 
inhabitants of the parish did not know 
that such a scheme was in formation 
until it had been approved by the Edu- 
cation Department and all power of 
objection gone. No doubt, the managers 
of the endowments did recsive an inti- 
mation from the Commissioners two or 
three years ago that such a scheme 
was going to be drawn up, and 
they did lodge objections which were 
taken into account; but the people 
of the parish were unaware until the 
time when the only resource open to 
them was a Petition to Parliament. It 
was a tedious subject for hon. Members 
generally at such an hour; but the House 
had a duty to perform, and he hoped, 
unless he was very unreasonable, hon 
Gentlemen would be patient with him. 
His first contention was that the scheme 
was in the teeth of the letter and spirit 
of the Act. The endowment was known 
as the Geddes Trust, and combined with 
it in the scheme were the Bill’s and 
Law’s Mortifications and the Valleyfield 
Endowment; but these local terms had 
no significance for an Assembly like the 
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House of Commons. The principal 
trust in the group was the Geddes 
Trust. The Commissioners, in consoli- 
dating those funds, bad done good work ; 
they had saved a great deal of expense, 
and had accumulated a sum that under 
the spirit of the Act might be devoted 
to University or technical education. 
But from want of information the Com- 
missioners had gone wrong. Take first 
the Geddes bursary. It was really a 
very good bursary of £30 a-year for 
students to attend the Universities or the 
higher seminaries for technical educa- 
tion, and in continuing that bursary 
and enlarging its scope the Commis- 
sioners had done well. But what were 
the conditions under which the founder 
established the bursary? They were 
four-fold; first, the holder was to be a 
native of the parish of Culross, his cir- 
cumstances of life were to be those of 
poverty ; he was to be born of parents 
unable from their situation in life to 
maintain him at the University; and 
his parents were to have lived in the 
parish for at least eight years. This bein 
the terms of the deed of bequest, an 
the Act of 1882 declaring that where 
a founder provided for the education of 
oor children within a particular area 
effect should be given to the provision, 
how did the scheme of the Oommis- 
sioners deal with the matter? They 
had done well in keeping the bursary 
at the yearly value of £30, and he did 
not object to its extension to technical 
education, though that was not exactly 
the founder’s intention. Then the Com- 
missioners went on to say the bursary 
should, first of all, be awarded after 
competitive examination, and this at 
onee excluded a very large class of 
those whom the founder had ia view. 
The Commissioners said there should 
be competitive examination among those 
who had been pupils in public or State- 
aided schools 12 months before the 
date of examination. There was no 
question of nativity or eight years’ 
parental residence, and no condition in 
respect to a particular area, which was 
provided for in the Act and required by 
the founder’s will. Any persun from a 
neighbouring parish might come in and 
compete for the bursary, if only he could 
arrange so as to be called a pupil at- 


tending a publie school within the parish 
for 12 months. There were in the 
neighbourhood good educational institu- 
tions, the town of Dunfermline was only 
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eight or nine miles off, where there was 
a good high school, and a youth edu- 
cated there, qualifying himself simul- 
taneously by what might pass for a 12 
months’ attendance at Culross, might 
carry off the bursary without fulfilling 
any of the conditions laid down by the 
founder. Did not this one instance 
prove his case sufficiently to justify the 
House in asking the Commissioners, 
who evidently had acted upon insuffi- 
cient information, to take back and re- 
vise their scheme, making it conform to 
the Act and accord with the wishes 
of the founder? This was merely 
an initial instance. He would not 
deal so unreasonably with the House 
as to proceed with the case through all 
its length, breadth, and thickness; but 
he could show how similar errors had 
been committed in reference to the Bill’s 
and Law’s bursaries intended by the 
founders to be awarded in a similar 
manner, and which the Commissioners 
had dealt with in their similar man- 
ner, neglecting the geographical area 
intended to be benefited, and laying 
the advantages open to the whole world. 
Intended by the founders for the poor, 
these bursaries were of no use whatever 
to the poor. What was the use of offer- 
ing a poor man, say, a £5 or £10 bursary 
for his son, in respect to higher educa- 
tion or technical education outside the 
place in which he resided? It was all 
very well for those resident in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Dundee, or a large 
town, where means for higher education 
were at hand; but what was the use of 
offering a poor man a small bursary, 
when he could not afford to send away 
his son to take advantage of it? The 
practical outcome of the arrangement 
would simply be that if the people in the 

arish would have a chance of the 

enefit, it would only be a chance with 
the people of other parishes, and pro- 
bably it would be a help to the minister 
of the parish and others similarly situ- 
ated. There co om to be two minis- 
ters in the parish he was referring to; for 
what reason he had never been ableto dis- 
cern, though he had been brought under 
the spiritual ministrations of both. The 
practical effect would be that the minister, 
or the doctor, the successful shopkeeper, 
or perhaps the postmaster, would be able 
to avail himself of these opportunities, 
and be able to send his son to a Uni- 
versity town, or a place where he could 
get the benefit of technical education. 
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That would be a national benefit; no 
doubt the increase of the means of edu- 
cation necessarily benefited the nation, 
come in what shape it might; but then, 
he argued, that was not the intention of 
the founder of these donations ; that was 
not according to the requirements of the 
Act of Parliament under which the Com- 
missioners were appointed. He hoped 
the House would Seer with him for two 
minutes more whilst he turned to another 
— out of the many upon which 

e could make remarks. [Cries of 
**Agreed!”’] He did not take it upon 
him to protest against the impatience of 
the House in this matter; but he was 
bound to say that local charities and 
local endowments suffered in the House 
of Commons, and more particularly 
when they happened to be Scotch. He 
was perfectly well aware that, with re- 
= to Scotch Business, Scotch Mem- 

ers were in the position of being 
despised by English Members. They 
had, however, long reconciled themselves 
to that fact. Among the numerous 
points that he might have adduced in 
connection with this scheme he would 
only particularize one more. If the 
Lord Advocate replied to him on other 
points, he should be able to meet him 
with the same brevity and conciseness 
as he had endeavoured to achieve in 
opening the case. With respect to the 
buildings, the land,and the endowments, 
that related to the consolidation and 
amalgamation of the different trusts, the 
Commissioners took power to impose 
certain duties upon the school board of 
the parish. One of these duties was that 
of selling one of the buildings. In order 
to secure a sufficient accommodation for 
the schooling of the parish, it was 
provided that the other school build- 
ings should be enlarged so as to 
accommodate all the children in the 
parish. He regarded that as an im- 
prudent arrangement, and as one which 
might have been avoided if the parish 
had been sufficiently consulted. It was 
a hard thing for the school board of a 
poor parish that, as a condition of ac- 
cepting this settlement, it should be re- 
quired to enlarge a particular building 
so 4s to accommodate all the children of 
the parish. It would be a hard thing 
even if the settlement were the best in 
the world. The parish was not an un- 
commonly small one. All the expense 
of making the enlargement would be 
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thrown upon it, and it would, at the 
same time, be under the duty of pro- 
viding school accommodation for children 
in the parish who were beyond the 
statutory limit. He thought the Lord 
Advocate would bear him out in saying 
that under the Scotch Education Act 
the statutory limit was three miles, and 
that compulsory education could not be 
enforced beyond that limit. In this 
parish it so happened that there were 
a very large number of children who 
were more thar four miles from the 
place where the school board, under this 
arrangement, would be compelled to 
provide school accommodation for all 
the children of the parish. They would 
still be under the obligation, however, 
of erecting another s100l beyond the 
three miles radius to accommodate the 
surplus. In conclusion, he had only*to 
say that he was quite conscious of the 
difficulties under which a Member lay 
in trying to do justice to a matter of that 
kind in the House of Commons. This 
was, however, not his fault, but the 
fault of the constitution of the House in 
not providing for devolution. Gentle- 
men opposite looked with impatience at 
most things that concerned the interests 
of the people, and more particularly of 
the poor. [ Ministerial erties of “Oh!” ] 
No amount of interjection of the letter 
““O” would drive him out of that belief; 
but he thought the matter would be 
mended by-and-bye. It was the fault 
of the House itself that it should be 
called upon to listen to what were called 
‘petty parochial details.” He had not 
done justice to one-third part of what 
he ought to have dealt with in reference 
to this case. Having, however, put be- 
fore the House one or two salient in- 
stances of absolute contradiction to the 
letter of the Act on the part of the Com- 
missioners, he asked the House to send 
the scheme back to the Commissioners 
in order that they might reconsider it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her consent from the Scheme for the manage- 
ment of the Endowments in the burgh of Cul- 
ross, county of Perth, known as the Geddes 
Trust, Bill’s and Law’s Mortifications, and 
Valleyfield Endowment, approved hy the Scot- 
tish Education Department, now lying upon the 
Table of the House.” —(Mr. Wallace.) 


Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities) said, he wished, 
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in a few sentences, to reply to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member. The hon. 
Gentleman had given the House a 
sample of his objections, and he (Mr. 
J. A. Campbell) would merely deal with 
those samples. The hon. Gentleman 
had complained that the scheme em- 
powered the Governing Body to sup- 
press one of the two schools, and to 
make the remaining school sufficient for 
the educational requirements of the 
whole parish. The hon. Gentleman had, 
however, omitted to mention that this 
was the recommendation of the School 
Board of the parish. The School Board 
distinetly stated, in the evidence given 
by them before the Commissioners, that 
one school was quite enough for the 
parish. The attendance at the two 
schools amounted altogether to only 146 
children, of whom 96 went to one school 
and 50 to the other. 

Mr. WALLACE: Might I interrupt 
the hon. Gentleman? I never made 
any objection to that at all. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL: The hon. 
Member objected to the whole children 
of the parish being included in the ac- 
commodation that the School Board were 
instructed to provide. 

Mr. WALLACE: For one place. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, the 
outlying population to which the hon, 
Gentleman had referred consisted of 
two groups of cottages, which could 
scarcely require a school for themselves. 
The hon. Member had spoken of the 


bursary of from £5 to £10 would not 
enable a poor man to send his child 
to a higher school. The hon. Member 
had, however, confounded two entirely 
different things. The bursaries intended 
to enable poor men to send their children 
to a higher school were not those of 
from £5 to £10, but those of from 
£10 to £15. Those of from £5 to £10 
were school bursaries, meant to enable 
parents in humble circumstances to keep 
their children at school a little longer 
than they would otherwise be able to 
do. The hon. Gentleman had also ob- 
jected to the scheme so far as it affected 
the Geddes bursary. This bursary was 
of the value of £26, and was restricted 
to the University of Edinburgh, besides 
being restricted under the four different 
heads which the hon. Member had men- 
tioned. But what were the facts? It 
was stated in evidence before the Com- 
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bursaries, and had observed that a/| attention to some of the provisions of the 
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mlooners that Se come amd by had 
een no proper applicant for the bursary. 
Culross had a aaabindinn of 1,100, but 
the bursary was at present not held by 
anyone, and therefore the Commissioners 
had increased its value and made the 
conditions under which it could be ob- 
tained a little wider. Instead of con- 
tinuing to confine it to the University of 
Edinburgh, they had made it tenable at 
any Scottish University, or at any tech- 
nical school or College, or other place 
of technical or commercial education ap- 

roved of by the Governors. Were the 

overnors people who would be likely 
to neglect the interests of Culross? Why, 
they were Oulross men. They consisted 
of three members appointed by the 
School Board, two by the Town Council, 
and two by pepenens connected with 
Culross and having a special interest in 
some of the endowments. Unless hon. 
Members believed that the new Govern- 
ing Body would be altogether destitute of 
common sense, they could not imagine 
that they would neglect the interests of 
the poor of Culross. 

Mr. A. L. BROWN (Hawick, «c.) 
said, he understood that Scotch Mem- 
bers had been making themselves un- 
popular by speaking at so late an hour 
upon schemes of this kind. It must, 
however, be remembered that it was 
only at a late hour that they had an op- 
portunity of criticizing these schemes 
and asking the judgment of the House 
upon them. He would merely call 


original scheme. The money was left 
long ago to 12 boys and eight girls ‘‘ of 
parents who are unable to afford edu- 
cation te their children;”” £20 was to go 
as a bursary to one child of Oulross 
parents, and soon. What he complained 
of in reference to all the schemes of the 
Commissioners was, that they took 
money from the poor and gave it to the 
rich. He did not object to devoting the 
money to the purpose of technical or 
secondary education as long as those 
who benefited were the poor; but he did 
object to the handing over to the well- 
to-do of money which was intended for 
the use of the poor. It would not be 
very difficult to answer the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. J, A. Campbell) on 
the different points he had referred to. 
The hon. Gentleman had quite mis- 
understood the arguments used by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Wallace), but at that 
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late hour he (Mr. A. L. Brown) did not 
think he would be justified in doing 
anything but support the arguments of 
his hon. Friend. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
thought it would be better for the 
Scotch Members to take a general dis- 
cussion upon all the schemes of this 
character on the question of continuing 
the Commission. It was useless for 
them to protest time after time against 
the proposals of the Commissioners, be- 
cause they were always outvoted by 
Members from other countries, who 
knew nothing about the subject. The 
best course to adopt would be to try and 
oust the Commissioners when the Ex- 

iring Laws Continuance Bill came 
before the House. The Commissioners 
were kept in that position for the pur- 
pose of stealing from the poor and 
needy and giving to the rich and greedy. 
[ Cries of ‘“‘Oh!”] At all events, they 
were doing that, their object being to 
make middle-class education cheap. The 
question ought to be fought out on the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.) said, he hoped the House 
would not be withdrawn by the ambi- 
tious proposal of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) from 
the consideration of the Culross scheme. 
It was his privilege to represent the 
burgh of Culross in that House, and he 
could corroborate what his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Edinburgh (Mr. 
Wallace) had said, to the effect that the 
proposals of the Commissioners could 
not have been very well understood in 
the locality or notified to the inhabi- 
tants. He himself never heard a word 
about it till last Saturday night. From 
what he had learnt since then he had 
come to the conclusion that there was a 
considerable amount of misgiving and 
fear among the inhabitants of the 
parish lest they should bo injured by 
the proposal. He had seen a Petition 
on the subject which was signed by one 
or two of the leading inhabitants of 
Culross, and by others who were 
genuinely interested inthe matter. The 
fear entertained was, in the main, that 
under the proposal strangers might 
come in and get the benefits which were 
intended for the people of the locality, 
and also that, as his hon. Friend had 
just said, what was meant for the poor 
might go to the rich. He felt perfectly 
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satisfied that that was not the intention 
of the Commissioners. His hon. Rela- 
tive (Mr. J. A. Campbell) on the other 
side of the House had explained the 
views and intention of the Commis- 
sioners, and he (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) must say that, knowing something 
of the place, he was not altogether sur- 
prised that the large bursary had re- 
mained for sometime dormant. For his 
own part, he should be content if he 
were led to believe, by what was stated 
as to the mind and intentions of the 
Commissioners, that, at all events, the 
benefits of the bursaries would be con- 
fined to those who were bond fide resi- 
dents of the locality, or connected with 
the locality, and if some protection were 
afforded against the danger of an almost 
fraudulent attendance, or a nominal 
attendance, at school, giving the benefits 
of the bursary to a class of children on 
whom undoubtedly the original founders 
did not intend to confer any benefit 
whatever. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities) said, he thought 
that if the scheme were examined, it 
would be found that the bursary to 
which the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
specially alluded, was one which could 
not be given except to a child who had 
attended the school for 12 months before 
the examination. He did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman, who knew Culross, 
could suppose that children would be 
sent to live there in order to have the 
opportunity of competing for the bursary. 
It would hardly pay to send a middle- 
class child as a lodger to a Culross family 
for the purpose, because the expenses 
thereby incurred would be practically as 

reat as the amount of the bursary itself. 

t was very remarkable that, notwith- 
standing all the inquiries which had 
taken place in that House in reference 
to the schemes of the Commissioners, 
and the hundreds of schemes which had 
been passed by them, and were now in 
operation, in no single instance had it 
been cee to show that any such re- 
sults had followed as were suggested by 
hon. Members opposite. In this par- 
ticular case, it was a remarkable circum- 
stance thatthe bursary had been standin 
open for years because no child ha 
been found who was able to fulfil the 
conditions laid down by the founders. 
This rather seemed to indicate that the 
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natural result of the condition of the in- 
habitants was that they would not seek 
after the bursary at all, and that it was 
absolutely necessary to widen the basis 
on which it had been constituted. The 
hon. Member for East Edinburgh (Mr. 
Wallace) fell into an error when he sug- 
gested that the bursaries of from £5 to 
£10, which were not given with the 
object of assisting children to obtain 
higher education in some place other 
than Culross, would go to the minister’s 
son, the postmaster’s daughter, and so 
on. It was expressly declared in the 
scheme that these bursaries were only to 
be given under the rules fixed by the 
Scotch Education Department in the 
case of children entitled to total exemp- 
tion from the obligation of attending 
school, and whose parents or guardians 
were in such circumstances as to need 
assistance in carrying on the education 
of the children. 

Mr. WALLACE said, he had madea 
mistake on that point. He had intended 
to refer to the other set of bursaries. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
that in the burgh of Oulross, which 
had a population of 1,100, there were 
not so very many people who were not 
able to pay the school fees, and the 
governors were directed to expend not 
more than £20 yearly in paying the fees 
of and providing books and stationery 
for children who had passed the Third 
Standard of the Scotch Code, and whose 
parents or guardians were in such cir- 
cumstances as to require aid of that 
kind, but, in the opinion of the Gover- 
nors, ought not to be required to apply 
to the parochial board. The scheme 
was unioubtedly well known to the 
School Board of Culross. There could 
be no question about that, because the 
views of the board were placed before 
the Scotch Education Department, and 
the scheme was modified in accordance 
with those views. It was upon an ap- 
plication of the School Board, urging 
that the scheme should be disposed of 
without delay, that the Education De- 
partment approved of it, and that it 
was now lying on the Table of the 
House. It had been said that the wrong 
newspapers were selected in which to 
insert advertisements. Well, Culross 
was in a very isolated part of Perthshire. 
It was many miles away from Perth- 
shire itself, and had no newspaper of 
its own. The Commissioners, there- 
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fore, selected the two nearest news- 
papers they could find. It might be 
true that there was only one person in 
Culross who read either of those highly 
intellectual journals. The Commis- 
sioners onal hardly know that, and 
they could only do the best in their 
power. But let it be remembered that, 
whatever was the fact as regarded the 
advertisements, ample time was allowed 
to elapse; that the School Board was 
fully informed of and fully considered 
the scheme; that they stated their 
objections to it; and that those objec- 
tions were given effect to. The School 
Board was not now complaining of the 
scheme. The plan wes bent upon the 
principle of making good use of funds 
which at present were partially un- 
available, and to some extent were 
being squandered in consequence of the 
fact that there were two schools where 
one was amply sufficient. The scheme 
aimed at putting an end to that state of 
things, giving effect to the bursaries as 
they were before, and extending them 
as bursaries for poor children. If one 
of the schools was sold, the Governors 
were bound to give their pecuniary aid 
towards any enlargement of the other 
school that might be necessary for the 
purpose of making it adequate for the 
accommodation of the whole parish. 
That was the state of things, and he 
thought that, when calmly and fairly 
considered, the objections which had 
been raised with such a force of argu- 
ment by hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
crumble away. It was very difficult to 
devise any scheme of the kind without 
giving rise to some objections; but he 
thought that the case of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Edinburgh (Mr. Wallace) 
was probably the weakest which had 
been brought forward upon the subject 
of Scotch endowments. 

Mr. WALLACE said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Lord Advo- 
cate, in the speech he had just de- 
livered, had shown his want of ac- 
quaintance with the scheme. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said 
that under the scheme the Governors 
were bound to apply certain money to- 
wards the payment of school fees for 
poor children. The scheme, however, 
merely said that the Governors should 
have it in their power todoso. They 
might or might not do it, and they were 
very likely not to. Then the right hon, 
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and learned Gentleman had said that 
the School Board did not object to the 
scheme. As a matter of fact, the Chair- 
man of the board was the first signa- 
tory to a Petition against the scheme. 
In the original deed it was provided 
that £43 per annum should be spent 
upon the education of poor children, 
whereas the scheme provided that the 
Governors should spend a sum not ex- 
ceeding £20 yearly. £20 was not a 
proper substitute for £43; and, as £20 
was a mere maximum, it would be com- 
tent to the Governors to spend only 
alf-a-crown a-year, if they liked, upon 
that object. His own opinion was that, 
through want of information, a very 
great wrong was being done in Culross. 
Of course, it was a small matter to Gen- 
tlemen of very large views; but his 
opinion was that justice was never done 
unless it was done with minuteness. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 56; Noes 
95: Majority 39.—(Div. List, No. 248.) 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON LAW, é&c. 

Ordered, That the Standing Com- 
mittee for the consideration of Bills 
relating to Law, and Oourts of Justice, 
and Legal Procedure, do sit and proceed 
with the Liability of Trustees Bill 
wre, upon Friday 3rd August, at 
welve of the clock. — (Sir Henry 
James.) 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Two o’clock. 


—eero 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 31st July, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirrez: — Report — 
Standing Orders of the House (Nos. 242- 
243). 

Pvustic Bitts — Second Reading — Recorders, 
Magistrates, and Clerks of the Peace (215); 
a Government (England and Wales) 
(288). 

ommittee—Distress for Rent (Dublin) (171- 
245). 
Report—Libel Law Amendment (231-244). 
ROVISIONAL Orper Brtt—Third Reading— 
Pier and Harbour (No. 2) * (223), and passed. 
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STANDING ORDERS OF THE HOUSE. 
REPORT OF THE SELECI COMMITTEE, 


Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan) wished to be allowed to state 
that he had to-day laid upon the Table 
the Report of the Select Committee on 
the Standing Orders of the House of 
Lords. He had received some represen- 
tations that perhaps it might not be 
convenie it to take the consideration of 
this Report at the present period of the 
Session ; but he believed there were a 
large number of Peers in town, and he 
thought that perhaps, on the whole, it 
would be for the convenience of the 
House that he should propose to con- 
sider this Report on Thursday week. If 
any objection to that course were urged 
between the present time and that day 
he would be happy to meet the conveni- 
ence of the House on the matter. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP inquired whe- 
ther it was intended that the Resolutions 
proposed should become Standing Orders 
immediately ? 

Eart CADOGAN explained that the 
form of the Report was a reprint of the 
Standing Orders, which would clearly 
set forth the excisions, the amendments, 
and the additions which had been made 
to the Standing Orders as they at pre- 
sent existed. He imagined the proper 
course of proceeding would be that he 
should ask the House to consider the 
Report, and then the House could either 
take the Standing Orders one by one or 
else take the Report and make such 
Amendments as might be agreeable to 
their Lordships. 


LIBEL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Monksweil.) 
(No. 294.) REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
order). 


Clause 4 (Newspaper reports of pro- 
ceedings of public meetings and of cer- 
tain Bodies and persons privileged). 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he proposed 
to make an Amendment to this clause in 
order to define more clearly what a 
‘* public meeting” meant. The Amend- 
ment was that— 

“For the purpose of this section ‘ public 
meeting ’ mean any meeting lawfully held 
for the furtherance or discussion of any matter 
of public concern, whether the admission 
thereto be general or restricted,’’ 
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It seemed to him these words would 
cover every kind of meeting intended 
to be covered by the clause. 


Amendment moved, at end of clause 
to add— 

‘*For the purpose of this section ‘ public 
meeting ’ shall mean any meeting dond fide held 
for a lawful purpose, for the furtherance or 
discussion of any matter of public concern, 
whether the admission thereto be general or 
restricted.” —(Zhe Lord Herschell.) 


Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he was 
under the impression that this Amend- 
ment would diminish the privilege which 
already existed. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, this clause 
only dealt with the case of public meet- 
ings which were not now privileged, and 
this Amendment was intended as a 
restriction on a privilege which for the 
first time this section conferred. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
must express his regret that the words 
“public benefit ” were not retained. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvry) said, he had been quite con- 
tent with the words “public benefit,” 
and he did not think the words had 
been improved upon. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Consolidation of actions). 

Amendment moved, to add, at the end 
of the Clause,— 

‘*Tn a consolidated action under this section 
the jury shall assess the whole amount of the 
damages (if any ), in one sum, but a separate ver- 
dict shall be taken for or against each defendant 
in the same way as if the actions consolidated had 
been tried separately, and if the jury shall have 
found a verdict against the defendant or defen- 
dants in more than one of the actions so consoli- 
dated they shall proceed to apportion the 
amount of damages which they shall have so 
found between and against the said last-men- 
tioned defendents, and the Judge at the trial, 
if he awards to the plaintiff the costs of the 
action, shall thereupon make such order as he 
shall deem just for the apportionment of such 
costs between and against such defendants.’’— 
(The Lord Monkswelt.) 


Lorp BRAMWELL said, he objected 
to the idea of giving damages in a lump 
sum. In an action for libel, damages 
were given, not according to the actual 

ecuniary loss the plaintiff could show, 

ut in respect of the whole circumstances 
of the case—e.g., if a malicious outrage 
had been committed upon the plaintiff 
large damages were given though he 
had not sustained sixpennyworth of 
injury. Itcould not be right or reason- 
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able that a lump sum should be given 
in that case. He thought the proposal 
a mistaken one altogether. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he should 
support the Amendment, as he con- 
sidered it the necessary complement of 
a clause already passed by their Lord- 
ships. 

Amendment agreed to; Clause, as 
amended, agreed to; Bill to be read 3* 
on Friday next; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 244.) 


DISTRESS FOR RENT (DUBLIN) BILL. 
(The Lord Herscheil.) 
(No. 171.) COMMITTEE. 


Order for the House to be put into 
Committee, read. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN remarked, 
that on the second reading of this Bill 
he had expressed his entire concurrence, 
and he had asked the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Herschell) why the exemp- 
tion contained in the Bill with regard to 
distress under £5 should not be ex- 
tended to the whole of Ireland? The 
noble and learned Lord had been kind 
enough to say that he would consider 
that point, and he understood him to 
assent to the suggestion. As, however, 
he had not seen any Amendments to 
this effect, he had ventured to put some 
down on the Paper himself, to which he 
hoped the noble and learned Lord would 
assent. He understood that there was 
no objection on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he had 
borne in mind the point to which the 
noble Lord had called attention ; but he 
had not felt himself competent to deal 
with the matter in this Bill, although, 
for his own part, he saw no reason why 
the section should not be extended to 
the whole of Ireland. He had, therefore, 
communicated with the noble Earl 
opposite as to the view of the Irish Go- 
vernment with regard to the matter, and 
Amendments would be put down upon 
the Report stage which, though con- 
siderable in number, would be for the 
most part verbal, the only object being 
to extend this provision to the whole of 
Ireland. 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan) said, that in his opinion the 
object proposed by the noble and learned 
Lord was an extremely good one, and 
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he could see no reason why the section 
could not be extended to the whole of 
Treland. He did not understand whe- 
ther the noble and learned Lord in- 
tended to agree to the Amendments 
proposed by the noble Earl. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that the 
Amendments which would be brought 
forward upon the Report stage would be 
more extensive than those of the noble 
Earl. 

Eart CADOGAN thought that in that 
case the Report stage should be deferred 
till next week. 


House in Committee (according to 
order); Amendments made: The Re- 
port thereof to be received on Friday 
next ; and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No 245.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—(No. 238) 
(The Lord Balfour.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read 
Lorp BALFOUR, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that in what he should have to say in 
regard to thia Bill he wished to ask that 
indulgence}which the House never failed 
to extend to any one of its Members on 
whom had been imposed a task of ex- 
ceptional difficulty and complexity. He 
was glad to think that, as this Bill had 
been before the country for some time 
and was probably well known to the 
majority of their Lordships, it would 
not be necessary to take up so much 
time as would be the case had he to 
introduce the subject for the first time 
and the House had no previous know- 
ledge of it. He was also glad to think 
that in the task he had to perform he 
could not but be greatly assisted by that 
complete and accurate knowledge which 
so many of their Lordships possessed 
of the present state of Local Go- 
vernment in this country. No one 
who had any knowledge of the subject 
_ could doubt that in the present system, 
or rather want of system, there was a 
great field for the reformer, and that 
thee was a most pressing necessity 
for endeavouring to simplify our Local 
Government in England and Wales. The 
_— of matters had been described 
y a high authority as ‘‘ a chaos of areas, 
a chaos of rates, and a chaos of autho- 
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rities ;’’ and he did not think anyone 
could say that the description was 
overdrawn. You had counties and 
boroughs, Unions and Parishes, you 
had Urban and Rural Sanitary Districts, 
School Boards, Highway Boards, Burial 
Boards, and others, and the whole 
seemed to have arisen in this way—it 
was not created upon any system, but 
it depended upon the exigencies of 
the day when new authorities were 
created to perform duties which had 
devolved upon them from time to 
time. It was stated in the I1th 
Report of the Local Government 
Board that there were no fewer than 
27,069 different authorities which taxed 
English householders by no fewer than 
18 different kinds of rates ; and, to make 
confusion worse confounded, the name of 
a place did not always signify the same 
area. It was possible, and not at all 
improbable, that the inhabitants of any 
particular borough might have over 
them no less than a six-fold authority— 
a Municipal Uouncil, a Vestry, School 
Board, Burial Board, Board of Poor 
Law Guardians, and Quarter Sessions, 
The inhabitants of Local Board districts 
might live in four different areas—the 
Local Board district, the Parish,the Union 
and the County, and might also have 
six different governing authorities over 
them. He had seen it stated that there 
was a farm of 200 acres in the county 
of Gloucester situated in 12 different 
parishes and subject to 50 different 
rates. If that was the case and the 
occupier retained his sanity, he must 
bea man of extraordinarily strong powers 
of mind. He did not claim for the Bill 
that it contained everything which 
might be desired in the way of local 
government, but what he did claim was 
that it laid a broad and solid founda- 
tion upon which hereafter a useful 
superstructure might be raised, and it 
gave considerable power for he simpli- 
fication and consolidation of areas in, 
he thought, a wise way, for subordi- 
nate districts which had a community of 
interest would gradually come together 
by means of that interest without being 
coerced. Thus the object which re- 
formers of our Local Government system 
had at heart would be much more likely 
to be attained than if a cut and dried 
system were imposed upon the country 
at once. There was only one other 
preliminary observation which he had 
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to make. He was bound to express 
regret that so short a time should be 
allowed between the introduction of the 
Bill and the second reading. At the 
same time, every effort had been made 
to suit the convenience of the House. 
As it was believed that there was no 
formal opposition to the second reading, 
it was thought that it would be more 
convenient to the House if that stage of 
the Bill were taken as early as possible, 
and as much time as could be given 
were allowed between the second reading 
and the going into Committee. He 
passed now to consider the general pro- 
visions of the Bill. It would be found 
to be divided into six main parts. The 
first part dealt broadly with the con- 
stitution and powers of the County 
Councils proposed to be created, and 
with the finance so far as that finance 
had regard to the relations between the 
Imperial Exchequer and the County 
Councils. The County Council was to 
consist of a Chairman, County Alder- 
men, end Councillors. The Bill, in fact, 
proceeded on the lines of the extension 
of the Municipal Corporations Act 
to the Counties, though there were 
exceptions to the principle of that 
measure which had been adopted. 
The Local Government Board was 
charged with the duty of fixing how 
many Counciilors should represent each 
administrative county, and also with 
the duty of apportioning the number of 
representatives which were to be given 
to the boroughs which were counties in 
themselves. The existing Authorities, 
both of the county and the borough, 
were charged with the duty of dividing 
the areas under their control, and when 
they were divided there would be one 
Councillor returned for each division. 
There was power given to the Local 
Government Board by a subsequent 
clause to get over any difficulty which 
might occur on the occasion of the first 
election. Various methods of election 
had been proposed; that some coun- 
cillors should be nominated, others 
elected; that some should represent 
owners, others the occupiers; but all 
these systems had been discarded, 
especially it was thought undesirable 
to put in any provision that would 
create a difference of interest be- 
tween owners and occupiers, and the 
new County Councils would be con- 
stituted by direct popular election. 
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With regard to the points in which the 
Bill departed from the principle of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, in the first 
place the disqualification of clergymen 
and ministers of religion to sit aothe - 
cillors was taken away, and an owner 
of property in a county might be 
elected a member of the Council, al- 
though he did not reside within the area 
of the district to whose council he might 
be elected. The County Councillors 
would hold office for three years and 
then retire together. It was thought 
that to have an election every year 
would cause an amount of uncertainty 
and expense which it was extremely de- 
sirable to avoid. The County Aldermen 
were to be elected by the Councillors, and 
were to hold office for six years, half of 
them retiring at the end of each period 
of three years. A County Alderman was 
not, as such, to be allowed to vote at 
the election of a succeeding County 
Alderman. It was hoped that by re- 
tiring only half the number of Alder- 
men at the end of each three years a 
proper amount of continuity would be 
secured in the administration of affairs 
by the County Councils. In selecting 
County Aldermen power was given to 
the Council to select them either from 
among their own Body or from the out- 
side; but in either case the person se- 
lected must possess the qualifications of 
a Councillor. As regards the Chairman, 
he might be elected from among the 
Councillors or Aldermen, and when 
elected was to hold office for one year. 
The powers and duties of the County 
Council might be said to be derived 
from three sources. Some were trans- 
ferred from the Courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions, some from the Justices out of 
sessions, and some were new powers 
now given for the first time. With 
regard to the transference of powers 
from the Court of Quarter Sessions, the 
principle which had been acted upon 
was that all powers which might fairly 
be described as administrative or finan- 
cial should be transferred, and that 
those which were judicial should remain 
with the Quarter Sessions. The powers 
transferred to the Councils were set out 
in the sub-sections of Clause 3, and they 
included rating, borrowing, the manage- 
ment of county asylums and of main 
roads, and many others. The power 
of appeal, however, in matters connected 
with fixing the basis for a county rate, 
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was reserved to the Court of Quarter 
Sessions. The transference from Jus- 
tices sitting out of session included the 
licensing of places for the public per- 
formance of stage plays, and powers 
under the Explosives’ Acts. Some of the 
powers transferred had in the past been 
performed by committees of the Justices, 
and in the same way extensive powers 
of delegation were conferred upon the 
County Council. The new powers given 
to the Councils included the appoint- 
ment of Coroners and the power to pur- 
chase bridges or repair and improve 
them. There were also considerab!s 
powers given under the Rivers Pollu- 
tion Act. In this latter respect it was 
not intended to supersede the Sanitary 
Authorities, but the power of the County 
Council was to be concurrent with theirs, 
and it was hoped that the power being 
exercised by a Body representing a 
large district would be enforced with 
greater energy than had previously 
been the case, when the offenders were 
generally the chief men of the smaller 
district, while in cases of pollution by 
sewage the sanitary authorities were 
themselves often the worst offenders. 
Power was also given to the Council to 
appoint medical officers of health, to 
oppose Bills in Parliament in the pro- 
tection of the interests of the rate- 
payers, to take over the maintenance 
of the main roads, and also to deal 
with the important subject of emi- 
gration. He was sure it was the 
desire of everyone to aid in supportin 
any well-considered scheme of assiste 
emigration, and at the present time the 
only power possessed by any public 
Body to deal with this subject was that 
et by the Poor Law Authorities. 
here were, however, obvious objections 
to that power, and it had very seldom 
been put into force. It was not un- 
reasonable to suppose that some 
countries, or some of our own colonies, 
would object to an extensive scheme of 
pauper emigration. The power pro- 
posed to be conferred on the County 
Councils was, therefore, within certain 
limits, to assist in paying the expenses 
of poor persons who were not paupers, 
but who desired to emigrate. Then, 
with regard to the powers to be given for 
the management of the police. It should 
be borne in mind that the powers trans- 
ferred to the County Councils were ad- 
ministrative or financial, while those 
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retained by the Quarter Sessions were 
jud‘cial. An interesting question might 
consequently arise as to whether matters 
regarding the police were to be looked 
upon under the one head or the other. 
The matters were financial in so far as 
the police had to be paid; but some of 
the functions of the police partook of 
at any rate a quasi-judicial character. 
Therefore, it was provided that a joiat 
Committee of the Quarter Sessions 
and the County Council should be con- 
stituted in order to have the control 
and management of the police. There 
were also extensive powers giver to the 
Loca! Government Board of transferring 
to the County Councils in course of time 
some of the functions now discharged 
by certain Government departments 
in regard to Provisional Orders. As at 
first proposed, the clause made an abso- 
lute transfer of these duties to the new 
County Councils ; but it was pointed out 
that such a transfer would tend to over- 
weight the new machinery before it had 
got into thorough working order. There- 
fore, without departing from the prin- 
ciple embodied in the clause, a sugges- 
tion was adopted that permissive power 
should be given to transfer those duties 
by means of Provisional Orders to be 
arranged by the Local Government Board 
and confirmed by Parliament. The same 
consideration had guided the Govern- 
ment in not transferring some other 
powers, such as those connected with 
the administration of the Pvor Law. 
If there arose any question as to whe- 
ther any given power was transferred 
under the terms of this Bill, a summary 
way of finding that out was laid down 
by a clause which provided that a refer- 
ence might be made to the High Court 
of Justice. The next matter dealt with 
in this division of the Bill had refer- 
ence to the financial relations which 
were to exist in future between the Im- 
perial Exchequer and the County Coun- 
cils. There was no controversy that 
the claim of the local ratepayers for 
some relief was well founded. Ttfoct had 
been given to that claim by the policy 
of grants-in-aid which had been made 
from the Imperial Exchequer to Local 
Bodies in recent years for certain pur- 
poses. Those grants-in-aid had tended 
to greater efficiency in regard to the 
matters for which they were given; 
but it was part of the present scheme 
that they should disappear, and that 
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instead of them there was to be a 
transference from the Imperial to the 
county funds of certain licences hitherto 
collected for and used by the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. The licences to be transferred, 
which included all the licences for the 
sale of wine, spirits, and tobacco, would 
be found set out at length in the first 
Schedule of the Bill. For the present, 
these licences would continue to be col- 
lected by the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment ; but the proceeds of them would be 
paid to the different CountyAuthoritiesin 
the districts in which they were collected. 
Those proceeds amounted to nearly 
£3,000,000 last year. In addition to 
those duties, it was proposed to give 
four-tenths of the Probate Duty, which 
would probably produce £1,800,000; and 
there was likewise the Van and Wheel 
Tax, which it was estimated would, if 
sanctioned, produce £826,000. In other 
words, the total would amount to 
£4,800,000, exclusive of the Wheel Tax; 
of £5,626,000, including it. Of these 
sums, it was estimated that about 
£500,000 would be spent by the County 
Councils in the discharge of the new 
duties which would be imposed upon 
them with regard to main roads. ‘The 
local grants-in-aid for lunatics, medical 
officers of health, teachers in pauper 
schools, registrars, vaccination, and 
police would also be discontinued ; but 
the net gain to the local ratepayer would 
not be less than £3,000,000, if the 
Wheel Tax were agreed to. Owing 
to the number of boroughs which became 
eounties of themselves, some grievance 
was felt in many districts on account 
of the great financial loss which that 
would bring upon the County Councils. 
It was eolated out that many of the 
Licence Duties collected in the boroughs 
were really those which ought to apper- 
tain to the surrounding rural districts. 
Very difficult questions might arise in 
this connection, and it was thought 
better to insert a clause in the Bill ap- 
pointing certain Commissioners for the 
purpose of settling these questions. But 
after all these deductions were made 
and effect given to these considerations, 
the proposal now made would afford 
relief to the local taxation of the coun- 
try to the extent of not less than 5d. in 
the pound if the Wheel Tax were autho- 
rized, and of 3}d. without the Wheel 
Tax. There were also certain temporary 
provisions for the current financial year 
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into which he did not pro to enter. 
The second part of the Bill referred to 
the methods of its application to the dif- 
ferent urban communities and boroughs 
which had hitherto enjoyed special pri- 
vileges and an exceptional position. 
These county boroughs and county cities 
would be found named in the Schedule. 
He had already explained what means 
were to be taken for adjusting the finan- 
cial relations between them and the coun- 
ties in which they were situate. The only 
point to which he need refer was that a 
permissive power was given, which 
would suahality be exercised by some of 
the smaller ones, to consolidate their 
police force with the police force of the 
county. The second class of boroughs 
were the Quarter Sessions boroughs of 
above 10,000 inhabitants, with regard 
to which all municipal jurisdiction was 
exempted from the provisions of the 
Bill. There were also certain provisions 
with regard to main roads. The Act of 
1878 did not apply to Quarter Sessions 
boroughs, and therefore they had not 
had the opportunity which other districts 
had had of declaring certain roads to be 
main roads. The provisions to which he 
was referring were intended to give 
these boroughs time to exercise their 
power of declaring roads to be main 
roads. There was another class of 
boroughs which had a separate Com- 
mission of the Peace, but were not in 
a technical sense Quarter Sessions 
boroughs. In the case of these boroughs 
there would be no transfer of judicial 
powers, and their asylums would be man- 
aged not by the County Council, but by 
the Municipal Councils of the boroughs. 
Boroughs of less than 10,000 inhabitants 
would have their municipal rights pre- 
served, but their police would be amal- 
gamated with that of the county. The 
other provisions of this part of the Bill 
would be better discussed by their Lord- 
ships in Committee than on the second 
reading. He next came to the provisions 
which concerned the future government 
of the Metropolis. The area which the 
Bill took for Metropolitan purposes was 
that which was subject to the Metropolis 
Management Act. Parts of three coun- 
ties—Middlesex, Kent, and Surrey— 
were included, and the Metropolis was 
made a county in itself. The parts so 
taken out of these counties would thus 
become a new county of London, and 
would have a Lord Lieutenant and 
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Sheriff and a new Commission of the 
Peace. But the first Commission of the 
Peace in the County of London would 
consist of those Justices now on the 
Commission of these three counties who 
were resident or were rated within the 
area of the new county. The County 
of London would have its Council, 
with a Chairman and Aldermen. The 
Aldermen, however, instead of being 
one-third of the whole Council, would 
only be one-sixth, and the Parliamentary 
divisions of the Metropolis would be 
taken as electoral divisions for the 
County Council, and each division would 
return two Councillors. The City of 
London would be included in the County 
Council, to which also would be trans- 
ferred the power of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. There was power 
given in the case of London of appoint- 
ing and paying a Deputy Chairman of 
the Council, as well as of appointing 
a Chairman. There were also special 
provisions as to highways in the Me- 
tropolis, inasmuch as the Highways 
Act, 1878, did not apply to the Metro- 
= The next great division of the 

ill had regard to the different areas 
taken and the boundaries of these areas. 
The difficulty was, in the chaos which 
existed, how to get the administrative 
county to conform to what he might call 
the geographical county. Parishes were 
almost invariably in one county only, 
but it was not so with Poor Law Unions. 
No one would like unnecessarily to in- 
terfere with county boundaries; con- 
siderations of sentiment, which were 
of great importance in such matters, 
would come in the way; but it was 
not less dangerous to interfere with 
Poor Law Unions, as important finan- 
cial questions would immediately come 
to the front. The administrative county 
was, in almost all cases, the geographical 
county. The exceptions were the county 
boroughs and certain urban communi- 
ties—Urban Sanitary Districts which 
were situate in more than one county. 
In the latter case the district would be 
assigned to the county in which the 
larger proportion of its population lived. 
Asregarded the Rural Sanitary Districts, 
the boundaries of which were not con- 
terminous with those of the county, each 
part was to be merged in the county to 
which it properly belonged. A consider- 
able power was given to the Local 
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daries when there was any local dis- 
pute, and there was also a permanent 
power in this portion of the Bill of re- 
arranging Sanitary Districts with the 
consent of the Local Government Board. 
For an alteration in the boundaries of a 
borough or county a Provisional Order 
sanctioned by Parliament would be 
necessary. The fourth part of the Bill 
dealt with local financial affairs, and 
there were special clauses reserving 
special liabilities of special areas for 
special purposes. He would give one 
example. Suppose there was in a 
County Council district a borough main- 
taining its own police. “he clause to 
which he referred made it clear that 
the borough should not also be assessed 
for the general police of the county; 
but in matters connected with the 
county police, the Borough Councillors 
would have no power in that case to 
sit and vote. There was the power of 
borrowing given to the County Councils. 
That was a power which was viewed 
with a certain amount of jealousy; but 
it was hedged round by safeguards, 
and every precaution was taken to 
provide against extravagance and to 
place before the existing generation the 
amount of its liabilities. There was 
also to be an audit, with ample power to 
surcharge and disallow, and there would 
be a budget laid before the Council for 
each year. No liability beyond £50 
could be inctrred without a special re- 
solution of the Council on due notice 
given. There were other clauses which, 
however, were purely administrative. 
There was, for the first iime, a provi- 
sion as to the regulation of tricycles 
and bicycles. It was felt to be a great 
hardship that a man going on a long 
journey should not know, as he passed 
from one district to another, whether or 
not he was breaking the law. The first 
election of County Councillors would 
take ou in January; but the Councils 
would not come into full power until 
some date before the Ist of April, to be 
fixed by the Local Government Board. 
The object was to make the transition 
from one state of affairs to another as 
little abrupt as possibie. It had been 
sometimes said there had been no de- 
mand for this alteration in the law; but 
what was the significance of that? What 
did it mean? The absence of agitation 
arose in no small degree from the fact 


Government Board of arranging boun- | that for a long time changes on these 
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lines had been regarded as inevitable clause more now than when it was in- 


sooner or later. 

litical Parties were pledged to them ; 

th parties had attempted to deal 
with them. He was sure he was the 
last man who would cast reflections 
on the administration of the Courts of 
Quarter Sessions. He believed it might 
be said that their administration had 
been a model of economy, efficiency, 
and purity. If things coul” remain as 
they were, perhaps there would be no 
necessity for such changes as were now 
proposed ; but even the greatest admirers 
of Quarter Sessions would hardly say 
that they could have borne the strain of 
the increased duties now proposed to be 
put upon them. It was necessary that 
these Local Authorities should have 
broader, wider, and deeper foundations 
than those possessed by the Courts of 
Quarter Sessions. He hoped that the 
new duties were such that the ablest 
men in the community would be proud 
to perform them. The best Bill that 
could be framed would be useless unless 
properly administered ; and he hoped 
to see the same class of the community 
taking part in the future as in the past. 
It might take greater trouble, but if; 
so, the reward would also be greater. 
At the same time, no one class had a 
monopoly of ability, and what they 
hoped was, that in the future adminis- 
tration of the County Oouncils room 
would be found for the working of all 
classes. It was, perhaps, too much to 
expect that the poison of excessive Party 
spirit might be altogether and always 
banished from these elections. Atleast, 
he hoped there would be no importation 
of that which was worse than Party 
spirit—the pitting of one class in the 
community against another. 1f the busi- 
ness was approached in a proper spirit 
the result would be that all classes in 
the community would get a better idea 
of the wants, wishes, and aspirations of 
every class, which would tend to esta- 
blish, confirm, and strengthen that true 
community of feeling which was the 
greatest safeguard of the public welfare. 
In conclusion, he thanked their Lord- 
ships for the indulgence granted him, 
and begged to move the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(Zhe Lord Balfour.) 


Lorpv MONK BRETTON said, that 








although the Bill only contained one 


Both of the great troduced in the other House, it had 


undergone very considerable alterations, 
and many of these alterations, in his 
judgment, were for the worse. The Bill 
had not only been shorn of many of its 
most valuable provisions, but other 

arts had been marred and mutilated. 

he Government, no doubt, had yielded 
to the pressure of friends and of foes. 
‘The fault he had to find with them was 
that they had not shown a sufficiency of 
obdurate tenacity in adhering to certain 
sound provisions which the Bill contained 
when it was introduced, but which were 
lost in its passage through the other 
House. Still, after all, the Bill accom- 
plished, even as it stood, three great 
purposes. It Jaid broad and deep the 
foundations of municipal government in 
the counties; it put the aids to local 
taxation upon a somewhat better footing 
than hitherto; and it effected no incon- 
siderable measure of reform in the go- 
vernment of the Metropolis. In establish- 
ing a representative body upon a broad 
basis to which would be transferred the 
financial and administrative functions of 
the Justices in Quarter Sessions, it con- 
ceded a reform which had been de- 
manded in speeches and in writing from 
the days of Mr. Hume downwards, and 
to accomplish which Bills had been in- 
troduced by independent Members and 
by Governments of both Parties. The 
Bill effected another change which had 
long been asked, by substituting the sur- 
render of the produce of certain taxes, 
or parts of taxes, for the present grants- 
in-aid, and thereby put the system of 
subvention on a safer footing, though 
he was far from saying an altogether 
satisfactory footing, as regarded the 
Treasury and the Local Authorities 
than hitherto. The Bill, then, appeared 
to be a valuable Bill even as it stood, 
and if that should be, as he hoped it 
was, the opinion of the House, it seemed 
unnecessary to occupy the time of their 
Lordships in a second reading debate. 
They might well read the Bill a second 
time, reserving, as he proposed himself 
to do, any observations which they 
might have to make for the clauses of 
the Bill in Committee. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON aaid, 


‘that, if he did not quite agree in the 


conclusions of the noble Lord opposite, 
he hoped his noble Friend the Prime 
Minister would not think he criticized 
the Bill in an unfriendly spirit but 
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he felt that the sum and substance of 
his remarks must rather appear un- 
favourable to the Bill than to the gene- 
ral plan laid before the House this 
evening. He congratulated his noble 
Friend on the very careful and con- 
scientious way in which he dealt suc- 
cessively with each point, for he made 
amends by his patient and exhaustive 
statement of the Bill for the great disad- 
vantage which their Lordships laboured 
under of having had the Bill presented 
only this morning. Of that, however, 
he made no complaint. His remarks at 
present would apply simply to the 
County Councils and county adminis- 
trators. He was afraid his objections 
went to the very foundation of the Bill. 
He denied, in the first instance, that 
there was any real analogy between 
counties and boroughs for the treatment 
of local business. Counties differed from 
boroughs widely in character, in habits, 
in thought. More than that, and most 
of all, they differed in geographical con- 
ditions. In a borough everyone who 


took part in these County Councils would 
be at hand; in a large county every 
member of a County Council would have 


to travel long distances. They could not 
by legislation annihilate conditions of 
space. Men would not consent to travel 
frequently from one end of a large 
county to another, and the larger a 
man’s business was the greater his 
stake in the country, and, consequently, 
the more desirable he was as a member 
of the Council the less time he would 
have to give to it. Again, on first 
principles he denied the wisdom of 
adopting this principle of uniformity in 
assuming that, because a particular 
system worked well in boroughs, it 
must for that reason be desirable to 
apply it as closely as possible to the 
counties. The strength of the English 
Constitution had been over and over 
again stated, he believed truly, to be in 
the fullest variety of classes, of interests, 
of subjects. That was a doctrine which 
had been affirmed repeatedly from the 
days of Mr. Canning down to the days 
of Mr. Disraeli, and now they were 
going to reduce everything to the 
deadest level of the most monotonous 
uniformity. The only persons from 
whom he had heard any warm ex- 
pression of satisfaction about this mea- 
sure had been the election agents. They 
naturally foresaw in it a harvest, and 


The Eari of Carnarvon 
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a rich harvest. They saw how easily 
the machinery which was now bein 
erected by the Bill lent itself to the 
formation of the caucus, of election 
agencies of all sorts and kinds. He was 
not stating his own opinion only on this 
subject, because he had seen in the 
last few days the letter of a very dis. 
tinguished writer and politician, a man 
whose name certainly was well known 
in this country, and who had gained a 
vast experience on the other side of the 
Atlantic ; he meant Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
He would read Mr. Goldwin Smith's 
own words— 

‘‘How much good this Local Government 
Act will do in the administrative sphere, we 
shall see when it comes into operation. What 
seems certain is that in the political sphere it 
will call into existence another swarm of 
demagogues, and give a new field and a fresh 
impulse to the democratic movement at the 
moment when something to moderate that 
movement is most needed.’’ 


Mr. Goldwin Smith went on to another 
paragraph, to which he invited the 
special attention of his noble Friend the 
rime Minister— 
‘* The pledge which is by implication given 
of presently extending muaicipal democ 
to Ireland is the promise of a boon, which, if 
we may reason from the municipal action of 
the Irishry on this continent, is likely to prove 
the — of curses, and which the Irish 
ple themselves can hardly be said to desire. 
ft will not satisfy their Nationalist sentiment, 
or sentiment of any kind. 


As he was, he believed, the only person 
who ventured to warn the House what 
the result, so far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, would be from the last Reform 
Bill, so he ventured also, as a dispas- 
sionate observer, to assert that they 
could not pass this Act without in- 
volving very serious consequences a8 
regarded the Sister Isle. With regard 
to these County Councils, they had 
undergone two changes since the Bill 
had been originally introduced, and he 
was afraid that both those changes had 
weakened and worsened them. When 
the Bill was originally introduced, the 
County Council occupied a much more 
important status, and much larger 
towns were comprised within the 
county; but by degrees the number 
had been limited. First of all, towns 
under 150,000 inhabitants were to be 
included, then 100,000, and then it was 
reduced to 50,000, and he was not sure 
whether that standard was adhered to 
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at the present moment. From a Local 
Parliament, designed to decentralize 
and to attract within its sphere all the 
highest ability within its districts, the 
County Council had been allowed to 
degenerate in Committee in the House 
of Commons intoa large Vestry. There 
was a second change which he held to 
be a distinct evil. hen the Bill was 
first introduced, elections were to be 
held every six years, then these six 
years were cut down to three, and the 
Chairmanship of the Council was to be 
contested annually. What was the 
result of this? Why, that every large 
county would be kept in the ceaseless 
turmoil of electioneering campaigns, 
with all their agencies and caucuses, 
which it should be their object to keep 
out of these districts. He asked their 
Lordships to consider what would be the 
result supposing that at the time of one 
of these elections there came some 
popular cry, whether Home Rule, or 
some financial heresy, or any other? 
Who could doubt that the members of 
the County Council would be elected 
upon that cry? That wasa great evil ; 
but a further evil followed. The chances 
were that with the whole body of the 
County Council changing at once, they 
would have no continuity of policy. 
But then they were told that the County 
Councils would be directed and kept in 
the right path by those who had for- 
merly been members of the Quarter 
Sessions, who would give them the 
benefit of their ripe experience and 
business habits, and would be able to 
counteract the caucuses. He sincerely 
trusted that this might be the case. He 
would urge upon everyone he knew to 
apply their habits of business to the 
work of Oounty Councils; but who 
could seriously say that that would be 
the case, or honestly believe that, even 
supposing those magistrates of ripe 
experience should find their way, in the 
first instance, into the County Council, 
that would long be the case? His noble 
Friend who had introduced this Bill 
might possibly remember how heritors 
in Scotland had been practically shelved 
in matters where it was expected they 
would take a prominent part. The 
noble Lord had complimented the 
County Justices as models of purity, 
efficiency, and economy. He ha 


5 np them in that House as they had 
een praised in ‘“‘ another place ;’’ but, 
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for his own part, he was reminded of 
the Latin line— 


“ Probitas laudatur et alget,”’ 


and in spite of their efficiency, economy, 
and purity, the County Magistrates 
would have small inducement to dis- 
charge the duties required. of them. 
Their position reminded him of the in- 
scription upon an Italian tomb—*‘ I was 
well; I hoped to be better, and now I 
am here.” He would ask a further 
question. For what was it that they 
were abolishing the whole of this great 
administrative system, which, by uni- 
versal confession, had worked so well? 
It was for what in one sense only was 
an unknown quantity, not in another. 
There were many other Bodies and Insti- 
tutions in this country which discharged 
duties resembling those which these 
County Councils would have to dis- 
charge. One was a Body of rather 
sinister reputition—the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. If the noble and 
learned Lord who presided with so much 
ability over the inquiry which was now 
going on had been in the House, perhaps 
he would have told them something 
about the conduct of business within 
that Body ; but the public prints, at all 
events, led them to believe past any 
doubt that there was corruption, bribery, 
intimidation, and every sort of foul in- 
iquity that could defile a Public Body of 
that nature. It was his earnest hope 
that these County Councils might not 
rove such as the Metropolitan Board of 
Works; but he wished they had some 
better security for it, as in constitution 
the two Bodies closely resembled each 
other. The noble Lord told them that 
precautions had been taken to enable 
control to be kept of the expenditure. 
In this respect he thought that the Bill 
had improved since it was first intro- 
duced. Powers had at first been given 
to lend money to other Local Bodies 
within the county for emigration and 
for other purposes. All these powers, as 
far as he was aware, had been cut down 
and curtailed with very great advan- 
tage; but, at the same time, he could 
not doubt that the public expenditure 
in the hands of these Bodies would so 
grow that the large subsidy of which 
his noble Friend had told them would 


d| be absorbed by the extravagance of 


these new Bodies. The noble Lord had 
begun his speech by dwelling on the 
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merits of the Bill as simplifying the 
present administrative chaos in rural 
districts; but, for his own part, he had 
listened in vain for any explanation of 
that simplification. With all respect to 
the noble Lord, instead of simplifying 
the Bill introduced fresh elements of 
complexity. They would now have 
Quarter Sessions, Petty Sessions, Boards 
of Guardians, Highway Boards, and 
County Councils, and they would have 
District Councils ; there were to be three 
electoral registers, two electoral areas, 
and three or four modes of election; in 
fact, there was a vast multiplication of 
public business, and he was simply be- 
wildered when he heard the noble Lord 
taking credit for the Bill on the ground 
that it simplified the existing system. 
There was another point on which he 
would not dwell now, but which was 
more the subject of discussion in Com- 
mittee—namely, the question of the 
joint committee which was to administer 
the police. He would only say, in pas- 
sing, that he could not for his own part 
conceive any plan more likely to be 
fruitful of quarrel than thisco-optation of 
two powers which had naturally no 
affinity. With regard to the measure 
generally, he would have preferred to 

raise it than to criticize. He acknow- 
eged that the Government had had con- 
siderable difficulties to confront, and that 
there would have been great difficulty in 
refusing Local Government when both 
Parties had pledged themselves to it. 
But the result was now that they were 
galloping down hill with reins hanging 
loose and with no drag on the coach. 
He did not think that that was wise 
statesmanship ; and he felt sure that his 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment knew that as well as he did. He 
was told by some noble Lords that that 
House would incur unpopularity if it 
were to criticize adversely this measure ; 
but he hoped that that House would rise 
superior to such considerations. If there 
was one place more than another in this 
country where they were bound to speak 
out their opinion, whether pleasing or} 
displeasing to others, it was the House 
of Coots In conclusion, he would only 
say this—he accepted this Bill; he ac- 
cepted facts which he had no share in 
shaping, and he would make the best of 
those facts in future; he would induce 
others to do the same; but he deeply 
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regretted that this Bill should ever have 
been introduced. 

Lorp DENMAN, who had given 
Notice of his intention to move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, said, he had had the audacity to 
move the rejection of the last Reform 
Bill. His chief objection to it was the 
naming of the divisions of Counties by 
the names of Boroughs. Wirksworth 
Division for Western Division of Derby- 
shire—which misnomer was removed 
either in the Registration or Redistri- 
bution of Seats Bill, by the two Mem- 
bers for South Derbyshire (Sir T. W. 
Evans and Sir H. Wilmot), now Chair- 
man and ex-Chairman of the Derbyshire 
Quarter Sessions, from which all financial 
business was proposed to be withdrawn, 
Indeed, this was so much of a Money 
Bill that the House of Commons might 
disagree to any alteration of it. He 
wished to see all the magistrates as fully 
respected as iney were now. It would 
be remembered by their Lordships that 
the Local Government (Electors) Bill 
had on the 15th May been carried by a 
suspension of the Standing Order No. 
35, and some women were admitted as 
voters for the County Councils on the 
same footing as the voters in the muni- 
cipality of Belfast passed last Sel, but 
He could take no part in the Committee 
on the Bill, but would, if it were set 
down for a third reading, repeat the 
Motion of ‘which he had given Notice 
that day, but which he now withdrew. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that it must be a satisfaction to the Go- 
vernment that the noble Earl who spoke 
last but one did not move to reject the 
Bill, for throughout his speech he 
brought forward the strongest objec- 
tions towards it. He (the Earl of Kim- 
berley), on that occasion, appeared in 
the unwonted position of a supporter of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and he was 
ready to avow that his own — 
towards the Bill were unquestionably 
friendly. He did not say it was framed 
entirely as he should like it, but as re- 
garded the general purposes of the Bill, 
he heartily accepted it and believed it 
to be founded on just principles. The 
general policy of that Bill was to give 
to counties the power of managing their 
own affairs so long possessed by towns. 
Although he was the last person to say 
the County Magistrates had not admi- 
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rably discharged their duties, their juris- 
diction had become an anachronism and 
an anomaly. That being so, the whole 
local administration was prejudiced. 
County administration had leaged far 
behind, and the time had come when it 
was necessary for the purpose of reliev- 
ing Parliament and getting proper at- 
tention to local affairs, that the wers 
of county government should be ex- 
tended. There was great objection to 
entrusting that enlarged jurisdiction to 
the magistrates, and the magistrates 
themselves felt that. The noble Earl 
was a little inconsistent, for, while he 
pointed out the differences between the 
towns and counties, he also found fault 
with the Bill because the large boroughs 
were taken out of the County admi- 
nistration. He did not share in the 
objection which he knew had been felt 
to the change made in the House of 
Commons. There was a very great dis- 
tinction between the large towns and the 
rural districts. With regard to the 
point of the simplification of areas, he 
agreed with the noble Earl. 

Lorpv BALFOUR said, he would call 
the noble Earl’s attention to Clause 56, 
which contained very large powers for 
consolidating areas. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY thought 
those provisions were not likely to work 
very satisfactorily, and they related to 
the future only. What they had to look 
at was the present state of the Bill, 
which had not simplified areas, but had 
introduced very great complications. It 
provided that where a rural sanitary 
district ran into more than one county 
the larger part would go to the admi- 
nistrative county, and the smaller to the 
non-administrative county. There would 
be new districts specially constituted for 
the purposes of election. As the Bill 
originally stood it went further and con- 
stituted District Councils. He believed 
Her Majesty’s Government proposed to 
introduce next Session a Bill dealing 
with that matter. He heartily hoped 
they would, and he hoped in doing so 
they would simplify the areas. The 
real object was to avoid multiplicity 
of elections. It would be a_ perfect 
nuisance ; it would make people weary 
of them, and keep the best men from 
coming forward. They should elect for 
one area, and let that Body choose com- 
mittees for the purpose of conducting 
the business of the smaller areas, The 
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Bill was of very considerable importance, 
because it placed county government on 
the basis of direct election by the electors 
themeelves. He was not alarmed at the 
terrible prospects of caucuses and wire- 
were The country was full of such 
odies already. Were they really to be 
told at that time of day, after they had 
trusted the management of the Empire 
to a House of Commons which was 
elected by all the people, that they should 
feel alarm because the affairs of the 
counties were to be handed over to them ? 
As regarded the actual amount of busi- 
ness transacted by Quarter Sessions, 
there had been the grossest exaggeration. 
It was not to be compared in amount 
with that administered by Boards of 
Guardians. They must not suppose the 
were conferring upon the Councils suc 
extraordinary weight and importance. 
He looked forward to those Bodies ob- 
taining much larger powers than those 
given by the Bill. He would now refer 
very shortly to a few provisions of the Bill. 
In the first place, he greatly rejoiced that 
it dealt with the Metropolis. There was 
not anyone, he believed, who was not 
quite satisfied that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had existed long 
enough. He had himself no prejudice 
against that Body. In 1855 he had 
charge of the Bill which was brought 
into the other House by Sir Benjamin 
Hall to create the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. But it was obvious that the 
Board had existed long enough. The 
mode of election of the Board was in- 
direct ; it was elected by the Vestries, 
and that did not strengthen the argu- 
ment for indirect election. The Bill of 
Her Majesty’s Government had this 
strong recommendation—that it pro- 
posed another form of election, which 
he hoped would be attended with better 
results. A great many were afraid that 
a good deal of political feeling would be 
introduced at these elections. But it 
had been pointed out, he believed by 
Mr. Chamberlain, a very good judge, 
that when political interest was taken 
in an election there was a great deal 
more life in it and a great deal more 
attention was directed to it. It wasa 


considerable safeguard against corrup- 
tion when everybody had an interest in 
watching what was going on. He would 
only say broadly that with such strong 
political feeling in this country you 
could not expect to keep politics out of 
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these elections. You must take the 
rough and the smooth, and he believed 
the consequences would be not so serious 
as some people expected. By this Bill we 
were going to introduce into our coun- 
ties what from time immemorial had 
existed in the towns, and why should 
not the country people be able to con- 
duct their business as well as the people 
of the towns? With regard to the 
police, he took exactly the opposite view 
to that of the noble Earl who had spoken 
last but one. He did not like the joint 
committee; he did not like the magis- 
trates acting in conjunction with the 
County Councils in the matter; he did 
not understand why the County Councils 
should not discharge the duty as well as 
the Watch Committees in the towns. 
He thought it would be found very soon 
that these powers could be very safely 
transferred to the County Councils. It 
would not interfere with the duty of 
every Justice of the Peace, by virtue 
of his office, to see that the peace 
was preserved and to call upon the 
police to act for that purpose. As 
to the finance of the Bill, he could not 
say that he thought it was in a satisfac- 
tory position. None of the original 
arrangements contained in the Bill had 
been found satisfactory, and the Govern- 
ment, having no principle of their own 
on which to proceed, fell back on the 
proposal that a commission should be 
appointed practically without any guid- 
ance as to the principles on which to act, 
to apportion between the towns and the 
counties the sums which they were re- 
spectively to receive. All that was said 
was that an equitable division should be 
made as between towns and counties. 
The first proposal was that half the 
Probate Duty should be divided among 
them according to the number of indoor 
paupers in each county or district. He 
rejoiced that Her Majesty’s Government 
had consented to abandon that proposal, 
not in the least because he did not think 
it was a great benefit that we should 
have a strict administration of the Poor 
Law, but because there was imminent 
danger of such a provisivn being taken 
advantage of to raise a prejudice against 
the administration of the Poor Law on 
the ground that it washarsh. He should 
regard that as a very great misfortune. 
He thought it would be far wiser that 
there should be no connection between 
the Poor Law administration and the 
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financial provisions of this Bill. All sorts 
of suggestions had been made as to the 
principle of distribution, but he must 
candidly acknowledge that he had never 
seen a proposition thoroughly worked 
out which seemed to him to lead to 
satisfactory results. The only defence 
for the present proposal appeared to be 
that, the Government and the House of 
Commons not being able to satisfy 
themselves as to any proposed mode of 
division, the Bill fell back upon the 
simple plan of giving to each area that 
amount which it erry received 
from the Treasury. That had the merit 
of simplicity, but it was open to the 
obvious and serious objection that you 
would give money in proportion to the 
extravagance of eaca district. He be- 
lieved it offered a distinct premium upon 
increasing the expenditure for the pur- 
pose of taking a larger share of the 
grant. But he freely admitted that he 
could not suggest anything better. He 
did not think that this system of distri- 
bution could be maintained, and he 
believed that some more scientific ar- 
rangement would hereafter be found 
necessary. The Bill, however, gene- 
rally, was a thoroughly good step in 
the right direction, and he hoped their 
Lordships would pass it with a few 
changes. 

Taz PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (Phe Marquessof Sarissury): 
My Lords, the speech of my noble Friend 
behind is, I think, the only one to which 
I need trouble to reply, ard I am bound 
to say I should not be very careful to 
reply to him if he had not repeatedl 
claimed my sympathy in what he said. 
Now, I am bound to say that as I 
listened to him I thought that his whole 
language and tone was strained consider- 
ably too high for the very modest pro- 
positions contained in this Bill. He 
seems to be a person who insists in talk- 
ing in blank verse on very common- 
place topics. He summoned up dangers, 
talked of terrible catastrophes that were 
to come. He spoke, I think, of our 
dashing down bill with nobody looking 
after the reins, which were hanging 
about the horse’s heels, and not know- 
ing to what end we were tocome, As to 
these dangers, not only do I not believe 
in them, but I do not in the least under- 
stand by what process of mind my noble 
Friend has got at them. I do not see 
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the hill down which we are su to 
be dashing. I see a gentle slope, and 
it seems to me so gentle a slope that I 
eannot see whether we are going up or 
down. The revolutionary dangers of 
which my noble Friend spoke as attach- 
ing to the changes which the Bill will 
make in all these matters are so small 
that the whole vocabulary of my noble 
Friend seems to me utterly out of place. 
It seemed to me to be as inappropriate 
as his observations on a former occasion, 
when he told us we were sweeping away 
the jurisdiction of 300 years. That 
sounds very terrible, but, as a matter of 
fact, I do not think that a single one of 
the powers we are transferring from the 
Justices to the new Councils are older 
than the present century, except, per- 
haps, the power of dealing with county 
bridges, which dates as far back as 
Queen Anne; but that is the extreme 
of the terrible destruction of antiquity 
with which my noble Friend charges us. 
The power over the police dates from the 
creation of the present Police Force in 
1839. The power over lunatics dates 
from a Statute of George III. in 1808. 
The power over contagious diseases 
dates from 1866; and the power of grant- 
ing music and dancing licences from 
about 10 years ago. I have here a list 
which gives all the powers transferred 
from the Quarter Sessions to the County 
Councils, and I think I have mentioned 
them all. The power over reformatory 
and industrial schools began in 1853. 
The arrangements for Parliamentary 
polling districts and the registration of 
voters were introduced in Mr. Disraeli’s 
Reform Bill of 1867. The Adulteration 
Acts were enacted in 1873, and the ex- 
plosive measures only four or five years 
ago. I literally cannot find, except the 
power over county bridges, a single one 
of the powers which we are transferring 
from Quarter Sessions to County Coun- 
cils which is older than the present cen- 
tury. In these circumstances, to talk of 
this measure as a great revolutionary 
measure, and as upsetting the arrange- 
ments of centuries, was as much out of 
ay as was the language of the noble 

1 (the Earl of Rosebery) when he 
said the Bill meant the dethronement of 
squirearchy. All this was but the height 
of exaggerated language. I believe this 
is an important Bill and will do a great 
deal of good; but it deals with much 
more prosaic matters than those re- 
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ferred to by my noble Friend. There 
are two sorts of Bills which we are in 
the habit of passing through Parliament 
—one sort for gaining actual advantages 
—for the actual improvement of the ma- 
chinery of our Constitution and laws; 
and there is another sort, and by no 
means the less important sort, of Bills, 
which, though they may improve the 
machinery of the law to a certain extent, 
are very much more directed to the re- 
moval of discontent, and the object of 
which is to make people more satisfied 
with the institutions under which they 
live. Now, the question we had to de- 
cide was, has a case arisen in the matter 
of the counties for applying legislation 
of this latter kind — legislation of the 
kind which is meant to make the people 
better satisfied with the institutions 
under which they live? Do not let me 
be represented as saying that we ought 
to consent to anything we think funda- 
mentally bad. On the contrary, the 
whole of this measure is designed to do 
good, and by the nature of the case could 
not be exposed to that particular objec- 
tion; and the question is whether we 
should get rid of the action of the ma- 
gistrates, which, so fur as it goes, is un- 
doubtedly good. I say distinctly we do 
it in order to make our institutions more 
acceptable to the people; and, if you 
consider, you will see that there were 
elements of public opinion which I be- 
lieve have only been kept inactive by 
the belief that the two Parties in the 
State were pledged to legislation on this 
subject, pt that legislation must come 
sooner or later, and which, if unheeded, 
might have hardened discontent of, at 
all events, a very injurious, if not very 
dangerous, character. The first point 
that presented itself for consideration 
was the fact that municipal institutions 
had, as a matter of fact, been working 
in all parts of the country for a great 
number of years, not only without any 
dangers or revolutionary consequences, 
but also with the greatest possible ad- 
vantage tothe towns. Ido not imagine 
anyone is prepared to say that the muni- 
cipal institutions of the country have 
worked badly. It is true we have had 
the case of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works; but, as the noble Earl opposite 
has pointed out, that Body was Bleoted 
under a system whieh is not that of our 
municipalities, which was much ques- 
tioned at the time, and has been proved 
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to have worked badly. The people in 
the counties had before them this par- 
ticular form of government, workin, 

with great success in the towns, an 

they must have been conscious, at the 
same time, that many of the objections 
to its being applied to the counties were 
by the progress of events and the process 
of time slowly wearing away. It is said 
there is a great distinction and difference 
between the towns and the counties; and 
so there is. But it is one of those dif- 
ferences of which the interval is filled up 
by an infinite number of gradations. 
There are constantly growing up all over 
the counties villages which are becoming 
more and more approximate to the cha- 
racter of towns, and with the desires 
and needs and aspirations of towns. 
Well, then, my noble Friend behind me 
is quite right in saying that the question 
of space is a serious difficulty, and con- 
stitutes a substantial difference between 
the conditions of the counties and the 
towns; but modern science has enor- 
mously diminished the applicability of 
that difference of space, and we know 
that people can get about in many coun- 
ties with almost as much facility of 
speed as they could about our larger 
towns in times past. Then there was 
the other consideration that our political 
conditions had considerably changed. 
My noble Friend, in his speech, referred 
to the dead levels we were producing, 
and said that that was contrary to the 
essential idea of the Constitution of this 
country, and spoke of it in very eloquent 
terms; but when he spoke those words 
I could not help looking up and seeing 
before me in the Gallery the well-known 





figure of a distinguished Statesman who | o 


has only just left the House (Viscount 
Sherbrooke). I remembered that pas- 
sage in which he dwelt on that same de- 
struction of eminences—the same dead 
level in the political conflicts of 22 
years ago. My Lords, I never differed 
very much from my noble Friend in 
his opinion as to those political con- 
flicts; but the thing is done. You 
have got now, as the result of the 
political movement of the last 25 years, 
county constituencies differing in no 
respect from your urban constituencies ; 
and you expect these people, exercising 
as they do a voting power on all the 
most important questions of the Empire, 
to acquiesce in the doctrine that they 
are not fit to manage their own affairs. 
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Whatever your opinions may be as to 


the extension of the suffrage, you have 
got to admit it a& a fact, and one of its 
most important results is this—that it 
has made the difference between the 
municipal institutions of the boroughs 
and those of the counties more glaring; 
and, of course, with the spread of the 
vote comes the spread of political aspi- 
rations. Many persons who are now 
occupying prominent positions in poli- 
tical life used municipal institutions in 
towns as stepping-stones to Parliament. 
Ican think now of two or three very 
distinguished men who have owed their 
eminence to the ability they have dis- 
played in the discharge of a municipal 
office ; and the people in the counties 
naturally ask why they should be de- 
barred from similar opportunities of 
advancing to dignity and power. My 
Lords, all these considerations seem to 
me to justify the Government in coming 
to the conclusion that to leave this ano- 
maly as it stands, and to exclude the 
electors who vote for Members of Par- 
liament from governing their counties, 
is to run the risk of creating consider- 
able discontent—discontent which, as it 
goes on, must inevitably take that per- 
nicious and dangerous form of jealousy 
of the classes that are above them—and 
we have to ask ourselves, What possibie 
evil have we to fear that should induce 
us to abstain from a measure by which 
an end can be put to this discontent? 
My Lords, I quite agree in the tri- 
bute that has been paid to the admi- 
nistration of the magistrates, and I am 
very sorry for any inconvenience the 
— may suffer in consequence 
f the passing of this Bill; but, in con- 
sidering the subject, it is absolutely im- 
possible to say that that matter is 
sufficiently important to prevent the 
passing of the Bill, or that any danger 
can be conjured up by the greatest 
pessimist that can be compared to the 
danger of producing discontent and ill- 
feeling among the rural population. 
The evil of leaving things as they are 
seem to me much greater than any evil 
that could possibly come from the Bill. 
I prefer to argue this question on the 
presumption that there will be a con- 
siderable change in the class who are 
to administer the powers conferred by 
this Bill. The hope has been frequentl 

expressed in this debate that no suc 

change would take place, and that prac- 
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tically the same class would be found | ministrative functions, he thought their 
foremost in the discharge of the duties | career was brought to an inglorious end 


of County Government as at present. 
I hope it may be so, but I do not look 
forward to it with absolute confidence. 
Iam quite certain, however, that even 
if there is a great change in this respect, 
such are the safeguards which we have 
provided, and so little material danger 
is there in the subject which this Bill 
handles, that, even if you take the most 
gloomy view, I do not see any prospect 
of revolutionary change. I do not 
acknowledge that we are running a 
vehicle down the hill with the reins 
hanging about the horse’s heels. All 
these fears ap to me to be exag- 
gerated. I think, andI earnestly hope, 
that the forces which have given to the 
gentry of England their pre-eminence 
in their respective counties will still 
assert themselves. That pre-eminence 
is not due to the list of Statutes which I 
have cited as having been passed during 
the present century, but it is due to their 
essential qualities, their circumstances, 
and their ability. I do not in the slightest 
degree anticipate any social change or 
subversion as a consequence of this Bill. 
There may be more political life; there 
may be a multiplication of caucuses and 
wire-pullers. { regard these evils as 
matters of very slight importance. I 
believe that at the worst no harm will 
be done, and that the county populations 
will be more satisfied with our institu- 
tions than they now are; at the best, 
we have a right to anticipate that a very 
great improvement will be introduced 
into the management of our local affairs. 
Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that there 
might be substantial reasons for keeping 
the County Divisions apart from the 
Parliamentary Divisions. In his opinion, 
however, it was desirable to do away 
with the most mischievous restriction as 
to the election of one member only for 
each district, and to provide a larger 
area for the elections. He also thought 
that provision ought to be made that 
those who contributed the rates which 
were to be raised should have full oppor- 
tunity of stating their case to the 
Government Board either as ratepayers 
or as owners of property before any loan 
was raised, which must he paid for by 
those who owned property in the county. 
Considering the tributes which had been 
paid to the admirable manner in which 
the Justices had discharged their ad- 





by their being kicked downstairs in the 
manner mopeoed by the Bill. 

Earu FO TESCUE said, he hailed 
with gladness the general principle of 
this Bill, and supported it with particu- 
ar satisfaction, Soaiiaes more than 30 
years ago he first publicly advocated 
entrusting representatives of the rate- 
payers with a fair share in the manage- 
ment of county business. He thought 
the noble Marquess had made out a con- 
clusive case for bringing in a measure 
framed on the general principles em- 
bodied in the Bill. He had long been 
of opinion that the ratepayers should 
have a voice in the expenditure of county 
funds. There was, however, one portion 
of the Bill against which he earnestly pro- 
tested—namely, the provisions for deal- 
ing with the Metropolis. The greatest 
City in the world, with a population ex- 
ceeding that of Scotland and two thirdsof 
that of Ireland, concentrated round the 
seat of the Imperial Legislature and 
Government, and wealth far exceeding 
that of either of the two Sister Kingdoms, 
ought hardly to be dealt with very much 
in the same manner as an ordinary city. 
Capitals in many different ages and 
countries, from Oonstantinople under 
Justinian to Washington, by the wise 
foresight of the founders of the United 
States, had been exceptionally legis- 
lated for. He had hoped that this ques- 
tion, like that of licensing, would be 
postponed. This hasty legislation was 
no doubt due to the recent scandalous 
disclosures about the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, which had completely verified 
the predictions he had ventured to make 
in 1855, when the Metropolis a 
ment Act was before Parliament. The 
corruption of that Body was, however, 
not to be hastily attributed to the sys- 
tem of secondary election, for he had 
long ago exposed the abuses of the St. 
Pancras and Marylebone Vestries, which 
were elected under a wide franchise, 
although, in fact, few voters took part 
in the elections. 

Tue Eart or POWIS said, that in 
Committee he would suggest some modi- 
fications in the Bill. With regard to 
the power given to the London Council 


to petition for a paid Chairman, he was 
of opinion that similar power should be 
given to the magistrates, as it would 
prove very useful in small counties, 
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Indeed, in small Welsh counties it would 
be a necessary provision. 


On Question, agreed to: Bill read 2* 
accordingly, and committed to a Oom- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. 


SOUTH AFRICA—OUTBREAK IN ZULU- 
LAND.—QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or KINGSTON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Oolonies, 
Whether the Government are in posses- 
sion of any information showing that 
the Chief Usibebu has been in any way 
to blame for the outbreak in Zululand ; 
and, if not, whether the Government 
will take steps to protect him and the 
loyal Zulus from further attacks by the 
Usutus? He further wished to know 
what would be done in Zululand after 
the disloyal Chiefs had been conquered ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe OOLONIES (Lord Kyursrorp): 
I can hardly at this time enter upon 
the general question which has been 
ialeed by the ee observations 
of the noble Earl, and with refer- 
ence to what should be done in Zulu- 
land when Dinuzulu and Undabuko have 
been conquered. I think it would be 
unwise for me, even if I were able, 
to offer a decided opinion. So far, how- 
ever, as I can judge, there is no reason 
to doubt that the general principle upon 
which the Government have acted is 
sound—namely, that within tribal limits 
as much as possible the authority should 
be left to the Chiefs of tribes, but that 
all intertribal disputes or quarrels or 
difficulties should be referred to, and 
settled by, Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tive. As to what arrangements should 
be made subsequently, whether it would 
be better to remove Dinuzulu and Unda- 
buko from Zululand, or to leave them 
there with shorn powers, I cannot give 
any opinion at present. I may, how- 
ever, inform the noble Lord that I 
hope very soon soon tu present Papers 
to Parliament which will practically 
answer the first part of his Question, 
and will show, I think, that the Chief 
Usibebu had not been to blame for the 
last outbreak in Zululand, unless it 
were that his return had increased the 
distrust and suspicion of Dinuzulu and 
Undabuko. The truth was that Dinu- 
zulu had from the time Sovereignty was 
declared over Zululand, in May, 1887, 
shown a cullen resistance to British au- 
thority which had lately broken out inte 
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active hostility, whereas Usibebu was 
not restored until November, 1887. In 
August, 1887, Dinuzulu had made com- 
plaints that the promise that he should 
succeed his father Oetewayo was broken 
—a promise which I need hardly say 
was never made—and that we had 
handed over part of Zululand to the 
Boers—the fact being that we had saved 
a large part of Zululand to the Zulus 


over which they had given power to the 
Boers when they called the Boers in to 
aid them against Usibebu. We de- 


clared Sovereignty in the interest 
of the Zulus, and we shall main- 
tain it in their interest. In January, 
1888, Dinuzulu complained that Usibebu 
and his followers had taken grain from 
Usutu kraals in his location. In Usi- 
bebu’s absence some Usutus had es- 
tablished themselves in that location, 
and this, on Usibebu’s return, gave rise 
to some difficulties. But in March, 1888, 
Dinuzulu’s messenger had an interview 
with Sir Arthur Havelock, and they 
were fully assured that compensation 
should be paid for all grain which could 
be shown to have been taken by Usi- 
bebu; that the value of the growin 
crops, which they could not be te | 
to goin and reap, should be assessed 
and paid to them, and that the boun- 
dary should be revised. These promises 
have been fulfilled, so far as it lay in 
the power of the Government to do so; 
but, in May, Dinuzulu declined the com- 
pensation. In that month, also, he made 
raids on friendly Usutu Chiefs, Umny- 
amana and Siwetu, and it was not until 
June 23, after effective resistance had 
been made by him to our police and 
troops, that he attacked Usibebu in his 
location. This statement confirms, I 
think, the view that Usibebu is not to 
blame for the outbreak. With refer- 
ence to the second part of the Question, 
the noble Earl will see that the steps 
the Government are taking to put down 
the two rebellious Chiefs mentioned, 
and to secure that peace and order 
which are absolutely necessary for the 
interests and welfare of the Zulus, are, 
undoubtedly, stepsin the direction of pro- 
tecting Usibebu and the loyal Chiefs 
from further attacks by the hostile 
Usutu Chiefs. 


House adjourned at Nine o'clock, till 
Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]—Segrecr Commirrers— Report — 
Corn Averages [No. at Town Holdings 
[Inquiry not completed] [No. 313]. 

Pustic Bris — Ordered — First Reading — 
Canal Development * [358]; Elementary 
Education (Continuation Schools)* [359]; 
Hawkers * [360]. 

First Reading—Pharmacy Act (Ireland), 1875, 
Amendment * [357]. 

Committee— Members of Parliament (Charges 
and Allegations) [336] [Second Night)|—x.r. 

Withdrawn—County Courts (Ireland) [166]. 


Provistonat Ornper Bitts — Considered as 
amended—Public Health (Scotland) (Kirk- 
liston, Dalmeny, and South Queensferry 
Water) * [327]. 

Third Reading—Elementary Education Con- 
firmation (London)* [334]; Oyster and 
Mussel Fisheries (West Loch Tarbert) Con- 
firmation * [323], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o—— 
EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
ACTS). 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether he has 
received any communication from the 
Government of India respecting the 
Resolution of June 5 last, by which 
this House expressed unanimously 
its opinion that the Indian Contagious 
Diseases Act, and all other legislation 
in that country which enjoins, autho- 
rizes, or permits similar measures, 
ought to be repealed ? 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
It is yet too early to expect such a com- 
munication. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: I will ask 
the Question again on Friday, so that 
the hon. Gentleman may have time to 
make inquiries by telegraph. 

Sir JOHN GORST: I cannot pro- 
mise to telegraph, and no mail will be 
in before Friday. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: Does the 
hon. Gentleman say definitely that he 
will not telegraph ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: Then I 
shall bring the matter forward in 
another way. 


{Juny 31, 1888} 
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IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE LAND 
COURT—SITTING IN LONDONDERRY 

COUNTY. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If any date has been 
fixed for the sitting of a Land Court in 
the County of Londonderry ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that a 
Sub-Commission has been sitting in the 
County of Londonderry since July 2, 
and is still there. 


MARRIAGE LAWS (SCOTLAND)—FEES 
FOR PUBLISHING THE BANNS. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid) asked 
the Lord Advocate, If it be true that the 
clerk of the Kirk Session of Hamilton 
demanded and took a fee of 10s. for pub- 
lishing the banns of John Gilmour and 
Helen Hoggan on May 27 ; if, in making 
that demand, he was acting in accordance 
with law; and, if the Kirk Session has 
been in the habit of authorizing him to 
charge that fee whenever the banns are 

ublished on a single Sabbath, and is 
justified in so doing ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
H. A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The statement 
in the first Question is correct. The 
clerk was not acting in accordance with 
the Act of the General Assembly 
relating to this matter, which says that 
in no case should the fee for proclama- 
tion exceed 2s. 6d. It appears that the 
Kirk Session of Hamilton, and some 
other Kirk Sessions also, have con- 
strued the Rule to apply only to cases 
of proclamation on three successive 
Sundays, and exacted the extra fee 
where the proclamations were, by 
request, made all on one day. Attention 
was called to the matter before the 
Question was put upon the Paper, and 
the clerk returned the sum of 7s. 6d. 
to Gilmour. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
RICHMOND WORKHOUSE—THE BOY 
PAGE. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) ‘asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, If he is now 
able to say if it is a fact that a boy 
named Page was in the month of May 
kept in solitary confinement for 17 days 
in the cells of the workhouse at Rich- 
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mond, Surrey ; for what offence he was 
confined, and by whose authority; 
whether the case was duly entered in 
the punishment book; whether the 
book was duly laid before the Board of 
Guardians at each of its meetings 
during the continuance of the punish- 
ment; whether the Board sanctioned 
this punishment before it was inflicted, 
or condoned it after it was inflicted ; 
whether such punishment was legal ; 
and, what steps he has taken, or intends 
to take, in reference to this matter ? 
Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
made inquiry respecting the case of the 
boy Page referred to. It appears that 
frequent complaints had been made as 
to the constant habit of the boy of 
annoying other inmates of the Richmond 
Workhouse both by day and night. 
For instance, there were complaints of 
his stripping the bed clothes from the 
old men when in bed, taking their 
crutches away from them in the day- 
time, and stealing into the sick wards 
and robbing the patients of their milk 
and other portions of their diet. It was 
in consequence of this that the boy was 
placed in one of the separate compart- 
ments in the vagrant wards, and was 
kept there for about 17 days. The 
master acted on his own authority in 
the matter, except that he reported 
verbally to the Guardians that the boy 
was very troublesome, and was told to 
keep him apart from the other inmates, 
and to do the best he could with him. 
No entry of the case was made in the 
punishment book, the master consider- 
ing that the boy was not placed in the 
ward as a punishment, but simply to 
keep him from annoying the other 
inmates. When the facts were brougbt 
under the knowledge of the Guardians 
they considered the course which had 
been taken altogether irregular, and 
the master was reprimanded by them. 
It appears to me that there was no 
legal authority for the course adopted 
by the master in this case; and he has 
been severely censured by the Local 
Government Board, and has been 
warned by them as to his future conduct, 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS — HOLLO- 
WAY SANATORIUM HOSPITAL FOR 
THE INSANE. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 

Holmfirth) asked the hon. Member for 


Mr. H. J. Wilson 
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the Penrith Division of Cumberland, 
with reference to the advertised notice 
of the Charity Commissioners in the 
matter of the Holloway Sanatorium 
Hospital for the Insane, Whether they 
will place in the hands of those who de- 
sire information on the subject the Draft 
Scheme for the future regulation and 
management of the Charity, or such 
other particulars as will render it pos- 
sible to offer objections, or suggest 
modifications, in accordance with the 
terms of the notice; and, whether the 
names of the Trustees and Committee of 
Management, who are to be empowered 
to make certain Rules and Regulations, 
can be supplied ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The answer to both the 
Questions of the hon. Member is in the 
affirmative. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BOARDS OF 
GUARDIANS—THE ULSTER SOCIETY 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, &c. (BEL- 
FAST). 

Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What steps the Local Go- 
vernment Board adopt to satisfy them- 
selves that deaf, dumb, and blind 
children, sent by Irish Boards of Guar- 
dians to the school of the Ulster Society 
for the Promotion of the Education of 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Children at Bel- 
fast, and paid for by the Guardians out 
of the rates, are properly fed, clothed, 
and afterwards apprenticed to some 
trade, according to the declared objects 
of the Institution ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Local Government Inspector of the dis- 
trict has made sustiodlon inquiry about 
the Institution in question, and is of 
opinion there is no reason whatever to 
believe it is not properly conducted, or 
that it does not carry out its under- 
takings. If, however, any Board of 
Guardians considers it has cause for 
complaint against the Institution, and 
will communicate with the Local Govern- 
ment Board on the subject, further in- 
quiry will be made. 


MONTE CARLO—REPORTED SUICIDES. 

Mrz. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the following account given in 
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The Piedmontese Gazette of the suicides 
which take place at Monte Carlo as the 
result of the gambling which is allowed 
there, several of them being of English 
people :— 

‘* Suicides at Monte Carlo are of frightful 
frequency. Since the case of Juan Calvados 
there have been another 30, which, with 19 I 
have already mentioned, brings the sum total to 
no less than 49 in two and a-half months. Every 
night the grounds are carefully searched by the 
police after the casino has closed. One man 
drags a covered spring cart, the wheels of which 
have india-rubber tires. When a body is found 
—for which a reward is given—it is immediately 
stripped of clothes and valuables, thrust into 
the cart, and silently hurried away and buried ;”’ 
and, whether the Government will en- 
deavour, by concerted action with the 
other European Powers, to put an end 
to the gambling which — there, 
and is attended by such lamentable re- 
sults ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not received information to 
confirm the statements made in the 
newspaper quoted by the hon. Member. 
Her Majesty’s Government could not 

ropose concerted action with reference 
to the State of Monaco upon a news- 
paper paragraph, of the truth of which 
they have no knowledge, nor in any case 
— it be especially their duty to 
080. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES—BELFAST AND 
COUNTY DOWN RAILWAY SER- 
VANTS’ PROVIDENT SOCIETY — 
RULE 12. 


Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 

artment, Whether his atiention has 

een given to Rule 12 of the ‘‘ Rules of 
the Belfast and County Down Railway 
Servants’ Provident Society, established 
July 1, 1888,”’ which directs that— 

‘* All persons at present in the service of the 
Company, being males, in receipt of wages 
shall become members of this Society, and also, 
all such persons hereafter entering the service 
of the Company ;” 
whether Rule 3 directs that each mem- 
ber shall submit to a certain deduction 
from their wages ; whether the Regis- 
trar of Friendly Societies has refused to 
sign the Rules; and, whether the im- 
position of such Rules upon any servant 
of the Company against his will is 
legal ? 


{Jury 31, 1888} 
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Tue SECRETARY ro tar TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: The Registrar declined to 
register the Rule for compulsory mem- 
bership, and returned the D, Rules 
for amendment. The Company has not 
yet submitted amended Rules. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND)—ACOIDENT ON 
THE WATERFORD, DUNGARVAN, 
AND LISMORE RAILWAY. 

Mr. PYNE (Waterford, W.) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, If 
he has seen the account of a railway 
accident which occurred on the Water- 
ford, Dungarvan, and Lismore Railway 
on Monday last; is it a fact that the 
accident was caused by a rotten sleeper ; 
when, and by whom, was the line last 
inspected; whether he will order the 
traffic to be stopped until the line has 
been re-inspected ; and, if any accident 
happens on this guaranteed county line 
involving damages, will the auditor 
calculate the amount of expense that 
may be awarded as working expenses in 
assessing the amount of dividend pay- 
able by the ratepayers of the county on 
guarantee ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwazn 
Hicxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, the cause of the accident would be 
inquired into. Before the line was 
opened it was inspected by a Board of 
Trade Inspector. That was in 1878. 
On March 20, 1888, the engineer of the 
Company, as required by the provisions 
of the Regulation of Railway Act, 1871, 
certified that the permanent way and 
works had been maintained in good con- 
dition up to December 31, 1887. Ifthe 
Board of Trade had reason to believe 
that the line was in a dangerous con- 
dition they would at once order a fresh 
inspection. He had no knowledge which 
would enable him to answer the last 
paragraph of the Question. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CO. 
ANTRIM GRAND JURY—APPOINT- 
MENT OF MR. DAVIDSON AS BARO- 
NIAL HIGH CONSTABLE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with reference to the 
appointment by the County Antrim 
Grand Jury of Mr. Davidson as Baronial 
High Constable on the terms of giving 
him 9d. in the £1, Whether he is aware 
that Mr. Hill, who offered to do the 
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work for half that amount, was pre- 
pared to give two sufficient and unobjec- 
tionable sureties as required by the 
Grand Jury Act; whether he is aware 
that under the Grand Jury system in 
Ireland similar appointments are fre- 
quently made; and, whether he will now 
support such a Bill for the reform of 
the Grand Jury as was introduced during 
the present Session by the hon. Member 
for North Kildare (Mr. Carew) ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): As I 
have already stated, in reply to a Ques- 
tion ae a few days ago by the hon. 
Member for Falkirk (Mr. W. P. Sin- 
clair), I am informed that the rate of 
9d. in the £1 has existed for some years, 
having been recommended by a Com- 
mittee appointed by the County Antrim 
Grand Jury to consider the remunera- 
tion to be allowed. The question the 
Grand Jury had, therefore, before them 
was whether Mr. Davidson or Mr. Hill 
should be appointed at the fixed rate of 
9d., and they appointed the former, as 
in their opinion the best qualified. In 
view, however, of Mr. Hill’s offer to do 
the work at so low a rate as 4}d., the 
Grand Jury at the same sitting ap- 
pointed a Committee to again consider 
the question of what would be a fair 
uniform rate of allowance throughout 
the county, this Committee to report at 
next Assizes. 

Toe LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
difference in the amount paid for the 
work, and what that could have been 
done for by a competent and solvent 

erson, is £1,000; and I wish to ask 
im whether the Government will take 
any steps to save the ratepayers from 
an unnecessary charge imposed upon 
them by a non-representative Body 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am unvill- 
ing to offer any general observations in 
answer to a Question on Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland; but I may say that I 
do not believe that any change intro- 
duced into the present system, however 
desirable it might be on other grounds, 
would conduce to economy. 


WAR OFFICE (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
THE MILITIA—PRIZES FOR SHOOT- 
ING. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.) asked the Secretary of State 


Mr. M‘Carian 
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for War, Whether, by the Regulations 
for the Militia, paragraph 698, prizes 
for good shooting are granted to each 
battalion of Militia on the following 
system :—To the best shot of the ser- 
geants of the permanent staff, £3; to 
the best shot of the non-commissioned 
officers and men, £2 10s. ; to the second 
best shot as above, £1 10s.; to the best 
shot of each company, £1; and to the 
second best shot, 10s.; and, whether 
the Government will consider the advi- 
sability of altering the above system in 
such a way as to induce moderate and 
inferior shcts to take more trouble to 
improve their shooting than they now 
do, as, for example, by giving 2s. 6d. 
per man to the best shooting company 
of the battalion, and dividing the ia 
among the best and second shots in 
all the companies, or in some other 
way, which should induce each man to 
shoot his best in order to secure the 
best return for his company ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The present distribution of prizes for 
shooting in a battalion of Militia is as 
stated in the Question. It is in con- 
templation before the next training to 
re-distribute the amount allowed, so 
that a larger number of men shall par- 
ticipate, and in that I quite agree with 
my hon. Friend; but I do not think that 
his particular proposal would answer, as 
if a strong cofmpany won the prize there 
would be very little left for the other 
companies. The whole matter will, 
however, be carefully considered. 


WAR OFFICE (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
MILITIA SUBALTERN OFFICERS— 
SCHOOL OF MUSKETRY AT HYTHE. 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether, by the Regulations 
for the Militia, paragraphs 377 and 378a, 
subaltern officers of Militia are per- 
mitted to attend a course of instruction 
at the School of Musketry, Hythe, only 
with a view to their qualifying as 
musketry instructors of their respective 
battalions, and captains of Militia only 
with a view to their appointment as 
instructors upon certified statements 
that no subalterns are available ; whe- 
ther the effect of these Regulations is to 
limit the number of Militia officers who 
have been through the Hythe course to 
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one per battalion at most; and, whe- 
ther the Government will consider the 
advisability of altering the present 
Regulations, so as to permit Militia 
officers to undergo a course of instruc- 
tion in musketry at Hythe without any 
of the limited conditions above-men- 
tioned ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
As both the accommodation and the 
instructional staff at Hythe are limited, 
and the requirements of other services 
than the Militia have to be considered, 
the restrictions on the number of Militia 
officers instructed are substantially as 
stated in the Question; though they 
would not be enforced whenever there 
might be additional room available. 
The effect has not been to limit the 
number of Militia officers who have been 
through the Hythe course to one per 
battalion, as this number is exceeded in 
many battalions, and in one no less than 
eight officers hold musketry certificates. 


WAR OFFICE (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
OFFICERS OF INFANTRY MILITIA— 
SCHOOL OF MILITARY ENGINEER- 
ING, CHATHAM. 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether, by the Regulations 
for the Militia, paragraph 359, officers 
of Infantry Militia are forbidden to 
attend classes formed at the School of 
Military Engineering, Chatham; whe- 
ther there is a special course of instruc- 
tion at Chatham in field fortification 
which officers of the Line are permitted 
to attend ; whether the Government will 
consider the advisability of altering the 
oe Regulations, so as to permit at 
east one officer of Militia per battalion 
to attend such course of instruction at 
Chatham, in order that there may be in 
each battalion one officer capable of 
teaching field fortification of a simple 
character ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranuors) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The answer to the first two Questions of 
my hon. Friend is, Yes. With regard 
to his third Question, I must observe 
that the School of Military Engineering 
at Chatham primarily exists for the 
instruction of officers and men of the 
Royal Engineers, and any instructional 
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power which may remain after that 
object has been attained must be devoted 
to the Oavalry and Infantry of the 
Regular Army. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT 
—ANTHRAX. 


Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell) asked the noble 
Viscount the Member for Lewisham, 
Whether he can state to the House the 
result of recent inquiries into the disease 
of anthrax ; and, whether any compen- 
sation can be paid for cattle slaughtered 
by Order when suffering from anthrax ? 

Viscount LEWISHAM (Lewisham) : 
No special inquiries have recently been 
made into the nature of the disease. The 
Anthrax Order does not provide for 
compensation. I informed Mr. Tapling 
on July 6 that— 

“ Com: ion was only provided when com- 

pulsory slaughter was required to prevent the 
spreading of disease.” 
But in anthrax animals died so soon 
after being attacked that slaughter could 
very rarely be enforced ; and, further, 
it is very desirable to avoid effusion of 
blood, which is highly infective to other 
animals. 


RAILWAYS—FATAL ACCIDENT AT 
HYDE JUNCTION. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the recent railway accident at Hyde 
Junction, in which four persons were 
killed, and many seriously injured; whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to the 
evidence adduced at the inquest, show- 
ing that the accident might have been 
averted if there had been communica- 
tion cords between the carriages of the 
train, and to the recommendation of the 
jury that there should be a communi- 
cating cord attached to every passenger 
train, whatever distance it might travel ; 
and, whether he will take into considera- 
tion the advisability of proposing legis- 
lation in aceordance with this recom- 
mendation ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Sir Mronszt 
Hicxs-Bzacu) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, his attention had been drawn to 
the matter, and that the recommenda- 
tion of the jury should receive con- 
sideration. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING—WRECK COM- 
MISSIONER’S COURT—RECONSTRUC- 
TION. 


Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether, in arranging any re- 
construction of the Wreck Commis- 
sioner’s Court, he will take into con- 
sideration whether, in order to promote 
the more rapid transaction of the busi- 
ness of the Court, the work can be 
divided, by locality, among two or more 
Commissioners, as allowed by the Act 
(39 & 40 Vict. c. 80); and, whether, in 
selecting Commissioners, the endeavour 
will be made to secure the services of 
those who are not only acquainted with 
law and legal procedure, but also with 
the technicalities of navigation and 
shipping affairs generally ? 

ue PRESIDENT (Sir Mrcnazi 
Hioxs-Bzacu) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, that provision had already been 
made for securing the division of the 
work by locality in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. He did not think that 
the appointment of more than one Wreck 
Commissioner, as suggested by the hon. 
Member, was necessary. 


SOUTH AFRICA—SWAZILAND. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether, under 
the Convention of February 27, 1884, 
with the Transvaal, Her Majesty has 
the right to appoint a Commissioner for 
Swaziland; whether the King of Swazi- 
land has petitioned for this appointment, 
and has offered to pay the costs ; whe- 
ther the appointment is also asked for 
by a large number of merchants and 
Mining Companies interested in Swazi- 
land ; and, whether it is the intention 
of the Government to comply with this 
request; and, if not, why not? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: Under 
Article 2 of the Convention of February 
27, 1884, Her Majesty has the right to 
appoint Commissioners in the Native 
territories outside the Eastern and 
Western borders of the South African 
Republic, in order ‘‘to maintain order 
| prevent encroachment.” Swaziland 
is such a Native territory. The King of 
Swaziland has sent messengers askin 
for the intervention of this country, an 
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for the appointment as British Resident 
of Mr. Theophilus Shepstone, 0.M.G., 
who is his present chief adviser. The 
King offered, in 1887, to pay the salary 
of this officer if required to do so. The 
appointment has also been asked for in 
a Petition received from a number of 
persons or firms residing in Natal and 
elsewhere and icemiel in Swaziland. 
The appointment of a Resident or Com- 
missioner has not been made; as Her 
Majesty’s Government, after full con- 
sideration and communication with Sir 
Hercules Robinson, have been of opinion 
that circumstances have not rendered 
advisable that form of interference in 
the internal affairs of Swaziland. 


BOARD OF TRADE—WRITERS—PAY- 
MENT OF WAGES. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether he is aware that the 
writers employed in his Department do 
not receive the weekly wages, due to 
them every Friday, until late on the 
following Saturday afternoon ; and, 
whether he can see his way to consult 
the convenience of the men by allowing 
them, as is the practice in most of the 
other Departments, to receive their 
wages either on the evening of the day 
on which they become due, or at latest 
on the following morning ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Micnazt 
Hicxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, that no complaint had been received 
by him from the writers or any other 
officials connected with the Board of 
Trade on this subject. He had re- 
ceived a communication from all the 
writers in the Board of Trade 
Office to the effect that they observed 
with surprise that Mr. Lawson would 
ask a Question with reference to the 
os omape of the writers attached to the 

ffice, and much regretted that such a 
Question should be raised. They 
desired to disclaim any knowledge of 
the Question, and to state that no such 
inconvenience had been occasioned to 
them by reason of the existing practice. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the full 
number of Sub-Commissioners, approved 
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of by the Treasury, have been appointed 
by the Land Commission, and are em- 
ployed in fixing fair rents? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I see that 
the total number of Assistant Commis- 
sioners approved by the Treasury, and 
provided for in the Estimates, have not 
yet been appointed. The hon. Gentle- 
man is aware that the whole question 
of the appointment of these Sub-Com- 
missioners has been hung up, pending 
the decision at which the House was 
likely to arrive with regard to the Land 
Law (Ireland) (Land Commission) Bill. 
The failure to dispose of that Bill neces- 
sarily involves the whole question in some 
uncertainty; and I am sorry that at 
present I cannot give any definite 
answer to the House. 


In reply to a further Question, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he believed 
that at the present time 10 Sub-Commis- 
sioners were appointed, and that 13 
had been sanctioned. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: When 
may we expect a definite announcement 
as to the appointment of fresh Sub-Com- 
missioners ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall be 
glad if the Question is repeated before 
this part of the Session closes. 


POST OFFICE—LOSS OF LETTERS IN 
NEW CROSS DISTRICT. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
he has had reported to him further cases 
of loss of letters in the New Cross dis- 
trict; and, whether he can give the 
House any information as to the per- 
sistent loss of letters in the case referred 
to? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Oambridge aoe % 4 : In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that within the last few days a com- 
plaint has been received from a person 
in the New Cross District of the loss of 
three letters addressed to him, and that 
special inquiry is being made on the 
subject. The hon. Member is, I think, 
aware that no pains were spared to dis- 
cover the offenders when he previously 
called my attention to a similar case. 
This is the first complaint of the kind 
which has been received from the person 
in question during the last two months; 
and I find that the losses of letters in the 
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New Cross District are much less nume- 
rous than they formerly were. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—THE “ FROG’S 
MARCH.” 


Mrz. OUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
— N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
tate for the Home Department, If there 
is any truth in the statement that his 
orders have been infringed lately with 
regard to the Special Reports which the 
Metropolitan Police are bound under the 
Order of January, 1885, to send in, in 
cases where they have been obliged to 
use the ‘‘frog’s march” in conveying 
refractory prisoners ? 

THE UN DER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: I am 
informed by the Commissioner of Police 
that he is not aware of any case where 
the “ s march” has been used 
without a Special Report being made, as 
required by the Order of 1885. 


PRISONS BOARD (IRELAND) — THE 
LATE MR. MANDEVILLE—REMOVAL 
TO TULLAMORE GAOL. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to the state- 
ment of Major Roberts, Governor of 
Cork Prison, in giving evidence at the 
inquest on the late Mr. John Mandeville, 
that he received an order from the 
authorities at Dublin Castle to have Mr. 
Mandeville in readiness for removal to 
Tullamore at 5-15 a.m. too late the night 
before to allow of his complying with 
the Rule of the Prisons Board, which 
requires a doctor’s certificate of fitness 
for removal previous to such removal ; 
who is responsible for this breach of the 
Prison Rules; and, what was the neces- 
sity for removing a prisoner at such an 
hour on a November morning ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Mr. 
Mandeville had not been two days in 
Cork Prison when the order for his 
transfer to Tullamore was issued. It 
was not, therefore, regarded as an ordi- 
nary removal requiring a medical certi- 
ficate, as his health could not have been 
affected during his imprisonment to such 
an extent as to prevent his removal. 
The reason of his removal from Cork at 
such an early hour was the desire to 
avoid any popular disturbance. 
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Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): Is there not amongst the 
printed Rules hung up in a prisoner’s 
cell an express Rule providing that no 
person shall be removed from the gaol 
in which he is confined except under 
certificate of the medical officer who had 
examined him ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Yes, Sir; and 
in the answer which I gave I explained 
why it was that the Rule was not thought 
to be applicable in this special case. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
wished to know whether the Governor 
of Oork Prison had not admitted, in his 
evidence before the Coroner’s Jury, that 
he had infringed the Rules in allowing 
Mr. Mandeville to be removed without a 
medical certificate ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR supposed the 
Governor of Cork Prison alluded to the 
same circumstance to which he had just 
referred. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—MAILS BE- 
TWEEN GALWAY AND CLIFDEN. 
Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) askod 

the Postmaster General, If Mr. Cunning- 
ham, of Galway, Mr. Naughten, of 
Oughterard, and Mrs. Lydon, of Clifden, 
have been contractors for the last five 
years to carry the mail between Galway 
and Olifden ; if, during that time, they 
have discharged their duties to the satis- 
faction of the Postal Authorities ; and, 
if so, why has the contract been taken 
from them ; is it a fact that they have 
done the work for a sum considerably 
under that paid to the previous con- 
tractor; and, if he is prepared to state 
the amount per annum paid to those 
parties, and also the price to be paid to 
the new contractor ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
persons referred to have held the Clifden 
night mail contract for about the time 
specified, and, so far as I am aware, 
have done their work satisfactorily. The 

ayment they have received has not been 
ower, but higher, than that paid to the 
previous contractor. Repeated applica- 
tions for a day as well as a night mail 
service having been made, and a com- 
petent contractor having been found 
willing to do both services for a price, 
but slightly exceeding that paid for the 
night service alone, I have given notice 
to terminate the existing contracts. The 
sum paid for the night mail service is 
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£500 a-year, and the sum to be paid to 


the new contractor for both day and 
night services is £550. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—THE 
PETTY SESSIONS AT NEWTOWN. 
ARDS—NON-ATTENDANCE OF MA. 
GISTRATES. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to a statement in Zhe 
North Down Herald, of July 13, that no 
magistrate attended to hold the Petty 
Sessions at Newtownards Courthouse 
on Thursday, July 12; whether he can 
state the cause of their non-attendance ; 
and, whether he will direct the attention 
of the Lord Chancellor to the matter, in 
order that magistrr ves may be appointed 
who will attend to their duties in this 
district ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): Be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman answers 
the Question, I wish to ask whether it 
is in accordance with the usages of the 
House that a Question put and answered 
yesterday should also be put the next 


day ? 

Mn. M‘CARTAN : The Question was 
not answered yesterday, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had not got the informa- 
tion. The only attempt at answering 
the Question was that made by the hon. 
Member for South Belfast. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
informed that the non-holding of the 
Petty Sessions in question was princi- 
pally due to the necessary absence of 
the Resident Magistrate, who was on 
duty at Downpatrick in charge of the 

lice, and also that somo of the Local 

ustices had to attend the assembly of 
the County Grand Jury that day. Iam 
further informed that the attendance of 
Local Justices at these Petty Sessions 
is regular and large, the Bench being 
sometimes overcrowded. There does 
not, therefore, appear to be any ground 
to adopt the course suggested. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): May I ask, 
whether the Magistrate who usually 

resides over these Petty Sessions is the 
rd Lieutenant’s agent, Mr. Brown- 
low; and whether he was absent on 
that day, attending an Orange meeting; 
and whether a great number of solici 
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and suitors, and witnesses were fruit- 
lessly in attendance; and, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman will take any 
steps to prevent a recurrence of such 
great public inconvenience without rea- 
sonable cause ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON: MayI ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he has any 
reason to believe that the Nationalist 
solicitors were there on purpose to make 
& grievance ? 

Coronet, WARING (Down, N.): May 
I also ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether it is a fact that Mr. Brownlow, 
the Lord Lieutenant’s agent, is the 
magistrate who usually presides over 
these Sessions ? 

Mr. A. J.. BALFOUR: I am not ac- 
quainted with the particular facts in 
relation to the several Questions which 
have been asked without Notice; but 
from the facts which have been brought 
to my notice, and which have been com- 
municated to the House, it would appear 
tome that there seems to be no such 
general inconvenience suffered by suitors 
as would justify the action suggested. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF THE 
HEAVENS. 


Sir HENRY ROSOOE (Manchester, 
8.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether the astronomical in- 
struments for the international photo- 
graphic survey of the heavens, recom- 
mended by the Royal Societies of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh and the Board of 
Visitors of the Greenwich Observatory, 
the estimates for which have been for- 
warded from the Admiralty some months 
since to the Treasury, are yet ordered ; 
and, if not, whether, in view of the fact 
that all the 13 other sets of instruments 
were ordered by Foreign and Colonial 
Governments last year, and, conse- 
quently, the British Observatories will 
be placed at a serious disadvantage, 
Her Majesty’s Government will be pre- 
pared to put the necessary amount on 
the Estimates in order to avoid further 
delay ? 

Tue CHANCELLORorrusz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzen) (St. George’s. 
Hanover Square): The astronomical 
iustruments required for the inter- 
national photographic survey of the 
heavens have not yet been ordered ; but 
the House will soon be asked to vote 
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the necessary funds. It is, I believe, 
the case that 13 instruments have been 
already ordered by different Powers and 
Public Bodies; but the hon. Member is 
mistaken in supposing that all the 
Powers whose co-operation is contem- 
plated have as yet ordered their instru- 
ments. On the contrary, two of the 
Great Powers, so far from ordering 
their instruments, have not yet definitely 
declared their intention to take part in 
the work. Ido not think there is any 
cause to fear that Great Britain will be 
behindhand in the matter. 


PRISONS BOARD (IRELAND)—PHYSI- 
CAL EXAMINATION OF CONVICTED 
PRISONERS. 


Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) asked the 
Chief Seoretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, under the Prison 
Rules, Ireland, convicted prisoners of 
every class are obliged to submit them- 
selves to physical examination by any 
stranger who represents himself as 
authorized bythe General Prisons Board 
to visit them for that purpose, but who 
refuses to state to them his name, or 
that he is a medical man qualified to 
perform snch examination ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
General Prisons Board report that no 
prisoner has been obliged to submit to 
physical examination. 

Dn. KENNY : May I ask whether 
the plan of sending a stranger to examine 
ioe is confined to the cases of Mr. 

illon and other political prisoners, or 
is it the usual course? Moreover, with 
regard to the appointment of Dr. Barr, 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he has received any complaints 
from physicians in Dublin that they are 
being Boycotted, because I thought I 
was the only Boycotted physician in 
Dublin myself? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Ofcourse, the 
physicians to whom I alluded were 
physicians of prisons. It was for their 

rotection that I requested that an 
English officer should be sent over. 

Dr. KENNY: But are there not 
medical men of great skill and expe- 
rience in Dublin who might have been 
called upon to visit the Irish prisons 
instead of —. the — a an 
Englishman, as ng more likely to 
screen the prison officials ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I donot know 
what the hon. Gentleman means by 
screening the officials. 

Dr. KENNY : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not answered my Question. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Oo., N): May 
I ask whether any prisoners other than 
Trish political prisoners have been pre- 
sented to Dr. Barr for examination ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It was in 
connection with the persons whom the 
hon. Gentleman is pleased to describe as 
political prisoners that the special form 
of intimidation of which I complained 
was likely to occur. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): 
Arising out of the answer of the Chief 
Secretary —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — KIL- 
RUSH PETTY SESSIONS—MR. CECIL 
ROCHE, R.M. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If his attention has been 
directed to a report in Zhe Daily News 
and Freeman’s Journal, of the 24th instant, 


of the proceedings in the Petty Sessions 
Court of Kilrush, on Monday 23rd 


instant, presided over by Mr. Cecil 
Roche, R.M., and Captain Welsh, R.M. ; 
whether, in an address from the Bench, 
Mr. Roche reflected on the clergy of the 
district as follows—namely, 


“These ignorant ts have been thus 
excited and encouraged to set the law at de- 
fiance and resist the execution of the Queen’s 
writ by those who ought to act as their spiritual 
guides and advisers, and not to advise them to 
break the law;’’ ‘‘ Those responsible for all 
this are not in the dock, but others whom I can 
name and who are known toevery person [am 
addressing ;” 


whether the statement of Mr. Cecil 
Roche is confirmed by information in 
the possession of the Chief Secretary ; 
and, if so, why the authorities fail to 
prosecute those they think to be the 
more guilty parties ; whether proposals 
of the priests for a settlement with the 
landlord have been endorsed by the 
efforts of Mr. Micks, Local Government 
Inspector ; whether, when the clergy 
and others in the Courthouse, on the 
delivery of Mr, Roche’s address, were in 
the act of leaving, Mr. Roche “ excitedly 
called on them to come back,’’ and 
ordered the constable ‘to arrest any- 
one who attempted to leave,” yntil he 
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would have finished; whether he will 
state by what law or authority Mr. 
Roche was warranted in ordering said 
arrests; whether he is aware that durin 
the evening the clergy in the Parochial 
House passed a Resolution protesting 
against the language of Mr. Roche; 
and, whether he intends to take any 
action in consequence of these occur- 
rences ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): 1 under- 
stand that on the occasion referred to 
Captain Welch was not present. Mr. 
Roche used the words attributed to him. 
I have received independent statements 
confirming Mr. Roche’s view. I am not 
aware whether there is any legal evidence 
of an offence against the law. If there 
is, the propriety of the course advocated 
by the hon. Member may be worth con- 
sideration. The fifth, sixth, and seventh 

ragraphs refer to a demonstration in 
Gourt which it was Mr. Roche’s duty and 
right to check. No action on the part 
of the Government seems necessary. 

Mr. JORDAN : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not answer the fourth para- 
graph of the Question. 

r. A.J. BALFOUR: No; I did not. 
I have not got the information. 

Mr. JORDAN: I will put that para- 
graph again. Meanwhile, I will ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
take steps to compel Mr. Roche to behave 
decently in Court ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. Roche 
does behave decently ; and it was in an 
endeavour to compel some decency in 
Court that he made the observations re- 
ferred to in the Question. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I beg to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether, in the interests of law and 
order, in Ireland, he will direct Mr. 
Roche not to use insulting language 
against the priests ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware that Mr. Roche did use insulting 
language against the priests. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE  EVI1OC- 
TIONS ON THE VANDELEUR ESTATE, 
CO. CLARE — ALLEGED ALTERCA- 
TIONS. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been directed to the report in The Free- 
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man’s Journal, of Friday, July 20, of an 
altercation between Colonel Turner, Dr. 
Counsel, the tenants’ law adviser, and a 
Mr. Arthur Patton, B.L.; whether it is 
true that Colonel Turner ordered Dr. 
Counsel to stop speaking and go outside 
the lines, while Mr. Patton was per- 
mitted to say all he desired and remain 
within; whether his attention has been 
directed to a report in the same issue of 
an altercation between Mr. Cecil Roche, 
R.M., Mr. Arthur Patton, and the hon. 
Member for West Clare; whether Mr. 
Roche commanded his police to put the 
hon. Member outside the lines, and whe- 
ther Mr. Patton was permitted to remain 
in companionship with Mr. Roche ; whe- 
ther he will state by what law or autho- 
rity Colonel Turner and Mr. Roche so 
acted; and, whether, in similar cases in 
future, all parties shall be treated 
alike ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Colonel 
Turner informs me that he had no alter- 
cation with Dr. Counsel. He was not 
ordered to go outside the lines, nor did 
he do so. I understand that the hon. 
Member for West Clare made a noisy 


interruption during the magisterial in- 


vestigation by Mr. Roche. He was, in 
consequence, removed from the vicinity, 
though not outside the lines. All per- 
sons who behave alike are treated alike. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—EXPLOSION ON 
A TRAWLER IN THE NORTH SEA— 
ENGINEERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether it is true that two 
deaths have recently occurred in Great 
Yarmouth Hospital through injuries re- 
ceived by the explosion of a boiler on 
board a trawler in the North Sea; and, 
if so, whether he can say whether or not 
the engineer held a Board of Trade cer- 
tificate of competency; and, whether a 
full inquiry into the cause of the acci- 
dent, and a Report thereon, will be 
ordered by the Board of Trade? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Sir Micwazn 
Hioxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): Yes, Sir, 
it is true that the deaths referred to by 
the hon. Member have occurred. There 
was no engineer on board, as the vessel 
in question is a sailing vessel, which 
was not required by law to carry a cer- 
tificated engineer. Inquiry has been 
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a under the Boiler Explosions 
ct. 


IRELAND — OUSTOMS OFFIOERS, 
QUEENSTOWN—THE ALLAN STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY. 


Mr. LANE (Cork Oo., E.) asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther the Customs officers at Queens- 
town, or the Harbour Board of Cork, 
refuse to give the Allan Steamship Com- 
pany the same facilities for taking 
cargo on board their steamers at Queens- 
town that are given to other Trans- 
atlantic Companies; and, if not, whe- 
ther he can explain why the Allan 
Company refuse to take cargo at Queens- 
town, and compel Irish and especially 
Cork merchants to send their goods, 
at great inconvenience and expense, 
to Liverpool for shipment on board 
board steamers which call at and re- 
main in Cork Harbour for several hours 
on the following day ? 

THE PRESIDENT (Sir Muicnarn 
Hicxs-Bzacn) (Bristol, W.): I am 
informed that, as far as the Customs 
officers at Queenstown are concerned, 
there has been no refusal to give the 
Allan Steamship Company the same 
facilities for loading cargo on board 
their steamers at Queenstown as are 
given to other Transatlantic Companies ; 
and the collector at Cork, in whose dis- 
trict Queenstown is situated, expressly 
says the agents of that Company are 
satisfied with the facilities afforded, and 
that no complaint has ever been made 
with regard to them. 


METROPOLIS—LAND AT BATTERSEA— 
THE VESTRY OF SI’. JAMES’S, WEST- 
MINSTER. 


Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, in 
reference to the Memorial from the 
Vestry of St. James’s, Westminster, 
Whetber the Treasury will be prepared 
to re-open the financial questions as tothe 
Battersea land, &c., named thereiu ; or, 
whether he will give the decision on 
the Memorial before the close of the 
Session, in time to render such decision 
available before the new London County 
Council takes over the government of 
London ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
answer from the Treasury to the Me- 
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morial from St. James’s Vestry has 
already been sent, and it is to the effect 
that the Department are not prepared 
to re-open the question on the terms 
suggested by the Vestry. 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN said, that on 
Friday he should move that the whole 
of the Correspondence should be laid on 
the Table. 


THE INQUEST AT MITCHELSTOWN ON 
MR. MANDEVILLE. 


Me. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary a Question arising out of an answer 
which he gaveyesterday. I didnothear 
it, but he is reported to have stated that he 
was very desirous that the whole truth 
relating to the Mandevilleinquest should 
be placed before the public in the most 
prominent manner, and that he would 
use every effort to do so. I wish to 
know whether the Governmert are in 
possession of the shorthand writers’ 
notes of the evidence; and whether the 
right hon. Gentleman will lay on the 
Table of the House an authentic copy 


of the proceedings, and of the evidence 
taken ? Of course, I have not been able 
to give Notice of the Question; but if 
the right hon. Gentleman cannot answer 
it now I shall put it on Thursday. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman a Question of which I have 

iven private Notice— Whether he will 
ay on the Table of the House a copy of 
the orders sent from the Prisons Board 
in Dublin to Tullamore with respect to 
the treatment of Mr. Mandeville, which 
the Governor of the gaol refused to 
produce at the inquest ? 

Tae CHIEF ARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): With 
reference to the Question of the right 
hon. Member for Central Bradford, I 
fancy it would be an unusual course to 
lay documents of that kind on the Table 
of the House, but I must have some 
Notice. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will put a Question to me on Thursday 
I will consider the propriety of the 
course suggested, ith reference to 
the Question of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian, I believe shorthand 
notes have been taken of the evidence. 
If that is so, I shall be glad to lay them 
on the Table of the House. 


dr, W. A. Smith 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: With the 
record of the proceedings of the Court ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes. [ 
should imagine it would include that. 


MOTION. 


—p—_—_ 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE—EXEMP. 
TION FROM THE STANDING ORDER. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. PARNELL (Cork): In view of 
the fact that no discussion or debate will 
be in Order upon the Notice of Motion 
which the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury has given with re- 
gard to the suspension of the Standing 
Order in reference to the debate stand- 
ing adjourned on the Members of Parlia- 
ment (Charges and Allegations) Bill at 
12 o’clock, I beg to give Notice that 
when he moves his Notice I shall 
divide the House against the Motion 
as a protest against the attempt to 
continue the discussion on an im- 

rtant matter of this kind whe the 

ouse has been at work for nine hours, 
and during hours when it is impossible 
for the public to know what has taken 
place. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

‘*That the Proceedings on the Members of 
Parliament (Charges and Allegations) Bill, if 
under discussion at Twelve o’clock this night, 
be not interrupted under the Standing Order, 
‘ Sittings of the House.’ ”"—(Mr. William Henry 
Smith.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 231 ; Noes 
159: Majority 72.—( Div. List, No. 249.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o—— 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL.—{Brz 336.] 
(Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Solicitor General.) 


commitTEE. [ Progress 30th July. | 
[SECOND NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Appointment and duties of 
special commissioners). 

Amendment again proposed, in page! 
line 18, after the word ‘ allegations,” to 
insert the words “of —— with 
murder or violence.” —( d/r. Robert Reid.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I was refer- 
ring last night, when the proceedings 
were interrupted by the clock striking 
12, to communications with reference to 
proceedings inside the Cabinet of the 
Parliament and Ministry of 1880 to 
1885, which had been divulged by the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain); I have not a 
word in my statement of last night to 
alter save one, and I deem it right to 
alter that word at once. I used the 
word “always,” and I should have used 
the word “frequently.” These com- 
munications were made to several per- 
sons—some of them, but by no means 
the majority of them, or anything like 
the majority of them, were made to me, 
and some of them were made to my hon. 
Friends. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
must say that I anderstood the line of 
argument last night was that the hon. 
Member was indisposed to accept the 
reasonings or opinions of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain), in consequence of certain 
experiences of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s action. That was admissible as 
a statement; but it is quite foreign to 
the question raised by the present 
Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL: I bow to your 
ruling, Sir, and I merely say that I 
shall reserve any further statement on 
a matter that you rule to be out of 
Order until I come before the Commis- 
sion, when I shall proceed to prove this 
and other statements by my own mouth 
out of the mouth of other persons by 
letters written by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, and out of the mouth of 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, whom 
I shall put into the box. I shall then 
give him the ey which he does 
not appear to be desirous of availing 
himself of in the interval between last 
night and this afternoon. Now, Sir, to 
return to the question of the Amend- 
ment, the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham is very indignant with us 
for not rushing at these charges like so 
many mad bulls, with that indignation 
which the right hon. Gentleman would 
have us suppose he has always ex- 
hibited when charges have been made 
against himself; but, unfortunately, the 
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experience of history, and of very recent 
and modern history, does not acquit the 
right hon. Gentleman of similar conduct 
to ours. I find in a report of a debate 
in this House on the Address in answer 
to Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech 
on October 30, 1884, the right hon. 
Gentleman, in speaking of charges 
which the noble tun the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had made against him, 
said— 

‘* As regards the charges against myself per- 

sonally, let me clear the way by protesting, in 
the most absolute terms, against the new doc- 
trine laid down on Monday, and brought for- 
ward again to-night, that if a man does not 
deny violent charges brought against him, he 
is to be assumed to admit them. That is a 
favourite doctrine of the noble Lord, who has 
brought more reckless charges against political 
opponents than any other living politician. 
Public life would be perfectly unendurable if a 
public man were to be held responsible for 
every crime of which he may be accused unless 
he immediately takes steps to refute the accusa- 
tion. There is not a deg passes in which I 
do not see some old slander revived, or some 
new libel devised, and if I am to deny them I 
should have to keep another secretary. Ina 
Court of Justice a defendant is not called upon 
for an answer until some evidence, at all events, 
is brought forward, and I do not see why it 
should be different in a Court of Honour.”— 
(3 Hansard, [293] 567.) 
We are perfectly willing to answer in a 
Court of Justice, or before a Commission, 
any evidence that may be brought for- 
ward against us. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman continued— 

**But this practice of the noble Lord of 
flinging charges in the air in the hope that they 
may strike an opponent is a very common 
one.”’—( Ibid.) 

That isprecisely what youareseeking to 
do by this Bill, and what this Amendment 
seeks to prevent you from doing. We 
say we believe we have with us the 
people of this country, as we undoutedly 
have with us the people of Ireland, and 
of every other civilized nation. We say 
that what we desire is, that if we have 
offended against the law of this country, 
or have been accomplices in any offences 
against the law of this country, or have 
been accessory to offences against the 
law of this country, those charges should 
be inquired into, probed to the bottom to 
ascertain whether they are true or false ; 
but we deny your right to set up against 
us any such statements as the allegations 
that are contained in the pamphlet 
called Parnellism and Crime, because 
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those allegations contain no definite 
statement of any offence against the law, 
of complicity in any offence against that 
law, or of being accessory to any offence 
against thelaw. We deny your right to 
invite us to come before this Commission 
on such vague charges as these, and to 
say that you are offering us a just and 
fair tribunal to inquire into charges 
which could be made in a Oourt of Jus- 
tice. I say the charges and allegations 
in Parnellism and Crime are not capable 
of any legal definition in a Court of 
Justice, that no Court of Justice would 
entertain nine-tenths of them for a 
single instant, and that you are setting 
up this Commission, and are framing the 
Reference in so vague, wide, and unsatis- 
factory a manner, in order that you may 
get suspicions whispers, and injurious 
imputations entertained and published 
against us and notinquired into—because 
it will be impossible for any Court or 
Commission to inquire into them—and 
not for the purpose of arriving at the 
truth or definitely settling those ques- 
tions, but for the distinct political pur- 
pose of raising against us a cloud of 
suspicion which you may hope may 
damage us in the estimation of the pub- 
lic. It is our duty to fight this Bill in 
Committee, and to appeal to the sense of 
justice of the House. It is not reason- 
able to ask us to go before this Commis- 
sion, unless you tell us either who our 
accusers are to be or of what we are 
accused. If you were going to hang a 
dog, or to try a dog before he was 
hanged, would you not tell him what 
you wished to hang him for? Is it prac- 
tice, is it fair play, to do less for Irish- 
men? It is because we are Irishmen, 
and for no other reason, that you take 
advantage of the national prejudices that 
unfortunately exist, and which you have 
done so much, through your Unionist 
literature and on platforms, to dissemi- 
nate and, if possible, perpetuate. You 
take advantage of these unfortunate 
national prejudices to endeavour to put 
us in a position which you would not 
venture to put your own countrymen in. 
* It is not the first time that fair play has 
been denied to Irishmen, and I do not 
suppose it will be the last. Itis not the 
first time it has been denied to Irishmen 
in Ireland—not the first time that you 
have poisoned the bowl and used the 
dagger against your political opponeats 
in that country, where you could not 
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overcome them in fair fight; but I venture 
to think that the enlightened opinion of 
this age will not permit you to pursue 
this course, but the public opinion of 
your constituents will tell you when you 
return to them that you have been guilty 
of un-English traditions which are not 
in accordance with their opinions in this 
matter. We ask that we shall be told 
what we are accused of. We are referred 
by the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury to the of Par. 
nellism and Crime. I decline to wade 
through the pages of that filthy and lying 
pamphlet for the purpose of extracting 
those accusations. Either we have 
offended against the law or we have 
not offended against the law; either we 
have been accessories to offences against 
the law or we have not been accessory 
to offences against the law; either we 
have condoned offences against the law 
or we have not condoned offences 
against the law. The Home Secretary 
talked about arson not being a crime of 
violence. That is the first time I ever 
heard it suggested that to set a man’s 
house on fire is not an act of violence. 
The Home Secretary tells us that Moon- 
lighting offences are not crimes of 
violence. I do not believe that any 
Irish lawyer would have any doubt 
about it. The very definition of one of 
the offences under the Whiteboys Act 
is an assault upon a house, and what is 
that but a crithe of violence, and what 
are the other offences under the White- 
boys Act, such as roaming through the 
country unlawfully, but crimes of vio- 
lence? The right hon. Gentleman tells 
us that these Whiteboy offences are not 
crimes of violence. He attaches no 
weight tothem. I maintain that they 
are. But let there be no difference upon 
that point. If you consider that there 
are any offences in the calendar which 
are not covered by the recital contained 
in the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. R. T. Reid), we 
are perfectly willing to admit them into 
the Amendment. If there is any single 
unlawful act contained in the whole 
Criminal Law of England which would 
not be covered by the Amendment, we 
are willing to have the Amendment 
amended to the fullest extent, so as to 
make it wide enough and large enough 
for your purpose. By all means in- 
quire into our connection with crime; 
but I do not mean by that our connec- 
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tion with offences against the law, which 
we admit, and which are notorious. 
That would not be defended even by 
the Home Secretary. I refer to our 
taking part in the Plan of Campaign, 
or taking part, as undoubtedly I did in 
the winter of 1879-80, in incitement to 
tenants not to pay their full rents. Such 
speeches as I then delivered, of course, 
ean be proved in abundance. There is 
no concealment about them. If they 
are offences, and according to the doc- 
trine of Lord Fitzgerald—who, if not a 
very impartial Judge, has, I suppose, a 
sufficient knowledge of the law to ex- 
press a sound opinion upon the point— 
such speeches and incitements do con- 
stitute offences against the law. They 
do not form a subject of inquiry before 
this Commission. When I say, ‘‘ inquire 
into crimes committed by us,” I do not 
mean such constructive offences against 
law as alleged conspiracy to incite 
tenants not to pay their full rents, or 
incitements to Boycotting, or the actual 
offence of Boycotting. But with regard 
to any other offence, secret or open, I 
invite the fullest, freest, and most 
thorough inquiry that you can institute. 
But I protest against admitting the 
vague and indefinite charges of the 
London Zimes which are contained in 
this pamphlet—drawn up by whom we 
know not—as substitutes for the legal 
and judicial phraseology which ought to 
enter into this Bill if this is to bea 
judicial inquiry.—I protest against that, 
and upon this Amendment, and upon 
others which are to follow, I shall 
renew my attempts to awaken the con- 
science of the Committee to the injus- 
tice to which you are asking us Irishmen 
to submit, an injustice which I do not 
believe you would ever ask your fellow 
Englishmen to submit to. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I must ask for the indul- 
gence of the Committee while I say a 
very few words by way of personal ex- 
planation. The hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) has just taunted me with 
not taking an opportunity to deny the 
accusations which he brought against 
me last night. The hon. Member ap- 
pears to forget that yesterday he him- 
self occupied the whole time of the 
Committee until the moment arrived for 
adjournment. I did not rise when you, 
Sir, took the Chair this afternoon, be- 
cause I understood that the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Cork had possession of the 
Committee, and I waited for him to 
conclude his remarks. The hon. Mem- 
ber complains that charges of a most 
vague and indefinite character have been 
brought against himself, and then he 
brings against me charges or accusations 
infinitely more vague and more in- 
definite and shadowy, so that I am 
bound to say that I have not the most 
remote idea to what special circum- 
stances he alludes. The hon. Member 
says that he will produce these accusa- 
tions when he goes before the Commis- 
sion which this Bill will appoint if they 
are germane to the subject of the inquiry. 
Well, I shall be delighted to enter into 
any explanation which may be neces- 
sary, and I promise the Committee and 
the hon. Member for Cork that I shall 
not shirk any inquiry. There appear 
to be two accusations which the hon. 
Member has formulated. The first is 
that before I became a Minister—that 
is, in the time between 1876 and 1880 
—I was always most anxious to put the 
hon. Member for Cork and his Friends 
forward to do work which I was afraid 
to do myself. Well, Sir, I confess that 
I do not think that that would be a very 
serious accusation, even if it were true ; 
but I am perfectly prepared to leave 
myself in the hands whether of my 
Friends or my foes upon any question of 

rsonal cowardice. The second charge 
is that I was always most anxious to 
betray to the hon. Member and his 
Party the secrets and counsels of my 
Colleagues in the Oabinet, and to endea- 
vour, while sitting beside them and in 
consultation with them, to undermine 
their counsels and their plans in the in- 
terest of the hon. Member for Cork. He 
refers to the time betwoen 1880 and 
1885, when I had the honour of a seat 
in the Cabinet of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 
As far as I can recollect at the present 
moment, I had only onee—no, I do not 
remember even during that time having 
had any direct communication with the 
hon. Member for Cork. 

Mr. PARNELL: Not after the 
Phoonix Park murders? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I thank the 
hon. Member for his interruption. I 
had forgotten for the moment the in- 
cident to which he refers. 

Mr. PARNELL: Once in this House 
and once in your own house. 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
much obliged to the hon. Member for 
refreshing my memory. I will deal as 
far as I can with all the occasions. 
There were two important occasions to 
which I imagined the hon. Member 
last night especially referred, occasions 
when I had numerous indirect commu- 
nications with the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork. The first of those 
occasions was in connection with his 
release from Kilmainham; and when 
he is willing to go into the particulars 
of those communications, I shall be 
most happy to oblige him. But in 
regard to those communications, I have 
now to say, in the presence of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
that the whole of them—that the sub- 
stance, at all events, of every commu- 
nication of that kind was communicated 
to my right hon. Friend, and also to the 
late Mr. W. E. Forster, who was then 
Chief Secretary. Every communication, 
of every kind, important or unimportant, 
which passed indirectly between myself 
and the hon. Member for Cork was 
communicated to those of my Colleagues 


who were specially interested in the 


matter. The second occasion was in 
connection with a proposal which has 
been known in this House and the 
country as the proposal for National 
Councils. The hon. Member for Cork 
has denied having ever given any 


approval to that proposal. 
R. PARNELL. Ro: I have never 


done anything of the sort. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. 
Member says now that he never did any- 
thing of the sort. The hon. Member is 
very apt to contradict important state- 
ments in this House; but I am unable 
always to accept the accuracy of his con- 
tradiction. 

Mr. PARNELL: I did not deny that 
I gave assent to proposals for the con- 
struction of a National Council in Dub- 
lin. What I denied was that I had 
constructed the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. 
Member not only denied, as he now 
says, that he had constructed what he 
calls my scheme fora National Council, 
but he put up Colleagues in this House— 
the late Mr. Gray, for instance, the hon. 
and learned Member for North Longford 
(Mr. T. Healy), and others—to declare 
that this scheme was my scheme, that 
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it was Mh red plan, and that it could 
not have the approval of the Irish Party, 
Now, I have to state that this scheme 
which the hon. Member calls my scheme 
was brought to me from him, and I am 

lad to say, and to tell the hon. Mem- 
Se that I have the proof now, which I 
had not got at the time, of what I assert 
in his own handwriting, in letters which 
are wholly in his handwriting, and not 
in the handwriting of his secretary. Sir, 
those proposals were brought to me on 
behalf of the hon. Member for Cork. I 
do not say now that they were either 
good or bad; but they were in accord- 
ance with principles that I had laid 
down in previous letters to Irishmen 
who, I believe, had shown them to the 
hon. Member for Cork; and although, 
as regards some of the details to which 
I need not now refer, I disapproved— 
they did not, in fact, go as far as I was 
willing to go—yet I sent word to the 
hon. Member for Cork that I accepted 
them as coming from him, and that, if 
satisfactory to the Irish Party, I would 
lay them before my Colleagues and en- 
deavour to secure for them all the sup- 
port I could. But what is, above all, 
important, having regard to the charges 
now brought against me, is that these 
proposals of the hon. Member and the 
whole of the communications which took 
place at that time between him and me 
were laid before my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian, before my 
noble Friend who is now sitting beside 
me (the Marquess of Hartington), and 
before every prominent Member of the 
Cabinet who had an interest in the 
subject. The hon. Member jas reminded 
me of two other occasions when he says 
I had direct personal communication 
with himself. I believe he says that 
one of those interviews took place in 
the House of Commons. I have no re- 
collection of it. The other occasion I 
recollect perfectly. It was on the Sun- 
day following the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish. Mr. O’Shea, who 
was then, I believe, a Member of the 
House of Commons, came to my house 
on the afternoon of that day, and 
brought the hon. Member for Cork 
with him. 

Mr. PARNELL: That is not true. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The hon. 
Member is perfectly at liberty to state 
his own recollection of the circumstances, 
but I do not think that there is any 
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articular importance in that point. Mr. 

‘Shea was present with the hon. Mem- 
ber on that occasion, and my recollection 
is—— 


Mr. PARNELL: He came in after- 


wards. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes; he 
may have come in afterwards, but he 
also came in before. I am perfectly 
confident—my recollection is quite clear 
upon this point—that it was through Mr. 
O‘Shea—— 

Mr. PARNBLL: No. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: That I 
became aware of the desire of the hon. 
Member for Cork to see me on that 
occasion. He did see me on that occa- 
sion. Nothing passed then which had 
any reference to the charges which the 
hon. Member has now brought against 
me; but I am perfectly prepared, either 
now or at any time that it may be neces- 
sary, to state what did pass. Nothing 
passed at that interview which, in my 
opinion, was otherwise than honourable 
to the hon. Member for Cork, or of 
which, as far as I am concerned, I am 
in the least ashamed. I have now dealt 
with all the occasions, as far as my re- 
collection goes, on which I had any 
communications, direct or indirect, with 
the hon. Member for Cork, and I leave 
the matter in the hands of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PARNELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman may be a very clever man; 
but [ think he is not sufficiently clever 
to ride off, as he is attempting to do, by 
raising so transparently false an issue 
as the question of local government in 
Ireland. The communications I referred 
to from the right hon. Gentleman to 
myself and my hon. Friend the Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), who is now 
in Dundalk Gaol, and to a third person 
who is no longer a Member of this 
House, were communications in refer- 
ence to other questions than the question 
of local government for Ireland. They 
were communications in reference to 
what the right hon. Gentleman has 
called my release from Kilmainham, but 
which I call the Arrears Bill. They 
were communications in reference to the 
renewel or non-renewel of coercion in 
Ireland after the Phoonix Park murders. 
There were communications later on in 
1885 in reference to the non-renewal of 
the Crimes Act, an Act which was ex- 
piring at that period, and which the 
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Government proposed to renew in part. 
The right hon. Gentleman represented 
himself to us as opposing the renewal 
of that Act within the Cabinet. So far 
from these communications being merely 
confined to the subject of local govern- 
ment for Ireland, the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman has no foundation 
whatever. The right hon. Gentleman 
has now enlarged upon this question of 
local government in Ireland, and the 
communications which, he says, I had 
authorized to be made to him on the 
subject. Well, Sir, if all the statements 
of the right hon. Gentleman upon this 
subject were perfectly true, if I had 
authorized communications to be made 
to him on the subject of local govern- 
ment, if he holds, as he alleges, proofs, 
by means of letters in my handwriting, 
that I constructed this scheme of local 
government in Ireland, it would not 
touch the question at issue at all, which 
has reference to the violation and dis- 
regard by the right hon. Gentleman of 
his oath as a Member of the Cabinet 
to preserve its secrets. When the pro- 

er time arrives, or when the nght 

on. Gentleman formulates his charges 
against me, as I presume he will do, 
before this Commission with regard to 
this question of local go ernment in 
Ireland, I shall have a full and abundant 
explanation to show that the statements 
and assertions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man which he has made now for the 
first time through his own mouth, but 
which he has previously made through 
the mouths of other people, are erroneous 
and unfounded. It is possible that the 
right hon. Gentleman may have been 
misled himself—it is possible that in- 
formation may have been conveyed to 
him which was not absolutely trust- 
worthy, and I should recommend him the 
next time he asks for information on the 
Irish Question to deal at first hand, and 
then he will not be in the position in 
which he has unfortunately placed him- 
self on this oceasion, of having to es- 
tablish a life-long spite against Irishmen, 
because he is informed by some third 
person that these Irishmen, once on a 
time, agreed to his scheme of local go- 
vernment. I have nothing further to 
say in regard to this question, except 
this, that among others of the letters in 
the handwriting of the right hon. Gentle- 
man which I can produce,—and this has 
an important bearing upon the right hon. 
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Gentleman’s contention, that this was 
only a question of local government in 
Ireland—is a letter from him, in which 
he alludes to the defeat or withdrawal 
of the Police Bill for Ireland, and glories 
in Lord Spencer’s discomfiture at 
the withdrawal. With regard to the 
memory of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which, I am sorry to say, appears to be 
very defective—the matter is only of im- 
portance as showing this— 

Tus CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member has made his state- 
ment in answer to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s personal explanation. It appears 
to me the hon. Member has exhausted 
all he has to say in reference to that 
personal explanation. 

Mx. PARNELL: No, no. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I would urge on 
the hon. Gentleman the advisability of 
bringing to a close what he has to say 
in reference to that personal explanation. 
This discussion is, I think, very incon- 
venient. 

Mr. PARNELL: I had only one fur- 
ther matter to refer to, and it has relation 
to a matter of fact. The right hon. 
Gentleman has stated that my interview 
with him was arranged by Mr. O’Shea 
immediately after the Phonix Park 
murders. That is untrue. I never in- 
formed Mr. O’Shea I was going to see 
the right hon. Gentleman, or gave him 
any previous intimation of the fact 
whatever. It is also untrue that Mr. 
O’Shea came with me. I was accom- 
ae to the residence of the right hon. 

entleman by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of Derry (Mr. Justin 
M‘Oarthy), who will corroborate my 
memory in that particular. Mr. O’Shea 
cailed at the right hon. Gentleman's 
house, after we had been there for 
some time, and it was evident by his 
manner that he was very much surprised 
and very much mortified to find we were 
there. That is all I have to say on the 


subject. 
rn. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I will not 
occupy the time of the Committee further 
. than to allude to the addition which the 
hon. Member has made to his previous 
statement. I do not pretend, and have 
never pretended, that had any charges 
to formulate against the hon. Member 
for Cork, either before the Commission or 
anywhere else. Ido not say that the 
only subject of communication between 
the hon. Member and myself was the 
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question of National Councils. On the 
contrary, other matters alluded to by the 
hon. Member for Cork were undoubtedly 
part of the subject of that correspon- 
dence. I have only to say, with regard 
to this and to everything else, that I 
took care that those of my Colleagues 
who were chiefly interested in the mat- 
ter should be informed of all I was doing. 

Mr. W.E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): I am sensible, Sir, of the 
inconvenience which you have pointed out 
and I am no party to the questions which 
have arisen between two distinguished 
Members of this House; but my right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham having very distinctly referred 
to me as a witness in support of his 
recollection on two important matters, 
Ido not feel justified in remaining alto- 

thersilentin presence of such an appeal. 

y right hon. Friend, if I understand 
him aright—I may be mistaken in my 
apprehension of what he says—referred 
to two subjects of communication be- 
tween himself and the hon. Member for 
Cork. The first was, I think, that there 
had been a variety of communications 
between him and the hon. Me ber for 
Cork of an indirect character while the 
hon. Member for Cork was in Kilmain- 
ham Prison on the subject, at any rate, 
of his release from that prison. My 
right hon. Friend states that the result 
of these communications was made 
known to me, and, I also understand, to 
the late W. E. Forster. Well, Sir, I 
am reluctant to be brought, without 
ee seer into this subject, because 

am bound to say that before I could 
undertake in any degree to confirm or 
question the recollection of my right 
hon. Friend, it would be necessary for 
me to know, and know with some exact- 
ness, what those communications were. 
In the present state of my recollection, 
I am unable to enter into the question. 
My right hon. Friend also referred to 
communications which he had with the 
hon. Member for Cork in 1885, on the 
subject of an important and extensive 
plan which was in the nature of local 
government for Ireland. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 


ham says those communications were 
made known in their substance fully to 


me. I think upon that subject my 
memory is perfectly clear. It is not 
necessary to enter into details and par- 
ticuiars ; but, undoubtedly, my memory 
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is in accordance with what has been 
stated by my right hon. Friend. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 197; 
Noes 249: Majority 52.—(Div. List, 
No. 250.) 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn), 
in moving, in line 18, after the word 
“ allegations,” to insert the words “ set 
out in the schedule thereto,” said, that 
the sub-section would then read as 
follows :— 

‘« The Commissioners shall inquire into, and 
report upon, the charges and allegations set 
out in the schedule hereto made inst cer- 
curtain Members of Parliament or other persons 
in the course of the proceedings in an action 
1 ‘O'Donnell versus Walter and an- 
other.’ ” 


He considered the Amendment to be of 
very great importance. As the Bill 
stood at present, charges and allega- 
tions might be made of any character 
against any person, without such charges 
being in any degree formulated, or with- 
out the person accused being in any 
way mentioned. He wished to invite 
the attention of the Committee to the 
unfairness and injustice which must 
arise from the mode in which the Bill 
was at present framed. The Sheffield 
Inquiry had been referred to; but no- 
thing of this kind was embraced in the 
Sheffield Inquiry. In that case no 
charges were made against any parti- 
cular person; but the Commission was 
ordered to make a certain inquiry as to 
certain outrages which had been com- 
mitted. In this case it would be ob- 
served that charges and allegations of 
the most serious character were made 
against Members of that House and 
other persons, and he thought that was 
the first occasion when charges of such 
gravity had been made without their 
having been formulated with some de- 
gree of certainty. He thought the Com- 
mittee would see at once why it was 
important that there should be some 
definitions as tothe nature of the charges, 
and why some statement in regard to 
the charges of a more definite character 
than was included in the Bill at present 
should be made, together with an indi- 
cation of the persons to whom they re- 
ferred. In all criminal inquiries the 
person charged was given some notice 
of the charge to be brought against 
him. Unless that were done, the greatest 
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possible injustice must arise towards 
the person against whom the charge 
was made. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General (Sir Edward Clarke) 
had made it thoroughly plain to 
the Committee yesterday that what the 
Government now proposed was to spring 
charges of a serious character against 
individuals without notice. He was sure 
the Committee would be of opinion that 
such an injustice ought to be prevented. 
TS was perfectly possible to conceive 
that persons might come forward with 
false evidence. It was strongly believed 
already in this case that Zhe Zimes had, 
by payment of large sums of money, 
obtained false evidence, and it was not 
difficult to conceive that there were a 
number of persons who might come for- 
ward and give false evidence. It was, 
therefore, possible for two or three wit- 
nesses to formulate and bring forward 
the most serious charges against hon. 
Members of that House, and bring them 
before the Commission, although no no- 
tice might have been given to the per- 
sons accused. It would be perfectly 
possible for witnesses to bring forward 
allegations of complicity with crime, and 
the consequence would be that the per- 
sons accused would remain under the 
stigma of being accessory to a serious 
offence which he would be entirely pre- 
vented from answering if a provision 
such as this were to be contained in the 
Bill. Apart from that injustice, there 
was another question to which he in- 
vited the attention of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General; unless some 
limit were imposed the inquiry would be 
absolutely interminable. It was stated 
yesterday by the Home Secretary that 
the Judges appointed under the Bill 
would have a discretionary power to in- 
quire into the various matters referred 
to under the head of charges and alle- 
gations. He (Mr. Anderson) would 
ask the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General if he took that view of the 
clause? As he (Mr. Anderson) read the 
clause, it was compulsory upon the 
Commissioners to go into such charges. 
What was the meaning of the language 
employed? The clause said— 


‘*The Commissioners shall inquire into, and 
report upon, the charges and allegations made.’’ 


He understood “ shall inquire into,” in 
legal language, to mean that they were 
to inquire into, and that they had no 
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discretionary power in the matter. If 
the words were “it might be lawful,” 
the case would be different. The view 
generally taken of the meaning of the 
clause was that the Judges would be 
bound to investigate and go into all 
the charges and allegations that were 
brought forward. If that were so, and he 
was satisfied it was a legal construction 
to be placed on the words, the inquiry 
would be an interminable one. He 
hardly thought that the Government 
and their Supporters appreciated the 
length of time this Commission was 
likely to occupy, and the expense to 
which the parties implicated would be 

ut. In his opinion, therefore, justice 

emanded that the charges and allega- 
tions to be inquired into should be set 
forth with some definiteness in a Sche- 
dule attached to the Bill. He therefore, 
begged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
18, after the word “allegations,’’ to 
insert the words ‘‘set out in the schedule 
hereto.””—( Mr. Anderson.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tae HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, the 
Amendment which had been moved by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would, 
in his opinion, completely neutralize the 
whole object of the inquiry. It evidently 
proceeded from a misconception of the 
object of the inquiry, which was not an 
investigation into the pamphlet entitled 
Parneilism and Crime, but an inquiry 
into the whole truth in regard to the 
allegations which had been made in the 
case of “O‘Donnell v. Walter and 
another,’’ and to enable the Commis- 
sioners to do that, they must have their 
hauds left free, and must be at liberty 
to inquire into charges which were not 
scheduled. It would be most unfortunate 
if the Commissioners were precluded 
from pursuing a certain line of inquiry 
merely because it concerned some person 

-whose name did not appear in the 
Schedule. In the case of the Sheffield 
Inquiry, there was a general suggestion 
of outrages having been committed at 
the instigation of certain members of 
Trade Associations, Noindividuals were 
named at thetime. [An hon. Memser, 
Broadhead.] Broadhead was an indi- 
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vidual who was spoken of at the time; 
but if his (Mr. Matthews’) memory 
served him right, the offences which were 
committed by that_ individual were 
brought home to him and to other 
persons who were not even known 
before the appointment of the Com- 
missiop The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said that charges might be sprung 
upon individuals, and that thereby they 
would be subjected to injustice. If any 
accusation were made against any indi- 
vidual before the Commission, he would 
no doubt, be allowed ample opportunity 
for defending himself, and no doubt, by 
adjournment from time to time or other- 
wise, ample time would be given to any 
person charged with a criminal offence 
to defend himself. If the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member wero 
adopted, the Commission would be ua- 
able to inquire into the authorship of 
the alleged forged letters, because the 
person who must have forged them was 
not at present known. It was, therefore, 
impossible to name him in the Schedule. 
In such case, the Commissioners would 
feel themselves constrained to hold their 
hands and not to inquire into a matter 
of that kind, because the individual was 
not named in the Schedule. 

Mr. COMMINS (Roscommon, §.) 
said, the object of the Government 
appeared to be to obscure the issue, and 
not to define it. All the Amendments 
that were proposed were met by the Go- 
vernment with the remark that they 
would defeat the object of the Bill. The 
object of the Bill was not to bring 
definite charges against certain persons, 
and to enable such persons to meet them, 
or even to define the pereyns against 
whom the charges were made, so that 
they might be able to show that the 
charges themselves were false; the 
object of the Bill appeared to be to 
make thecharges and allegations as 
wide as possible. The last argument 
of the Home Secretary was that if a 
Schedule were attached to the Bill, and 
the forger of those letters were subse- 
quently discovered, he could not be 
proceeded against; but if the forger of 
the letters could be discovered, he 
might be prosecuted by law without the 
intervention of an extraordinary Com- 
mission such as it was proposed to 
eppoint under the Bill. No doubt the 
Bill gave an indemnity to the forger; 
if he came forward and said that he had 
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forged these letters, he would be entitled 
to a certificate. Indeed, the framers of 
the Bill gave power to every person who 
was anxious to come forward and make 
charges against others. The Home 
Secretary did not contend for a moment 
that it would not be imperative under 
the Bill for the Commissioners to hear 
the evidence of every person who was 
desirious of bringing forward a charge. 
All that was required by the Irish 
Members was that the persons charged 
should be specified, and that the charges 
themselv>s should be put in in an in- 
teliigible and tangible shape. They 
wished to have them defined in such a 
way as the meanest thief would be 
entitled to have a charge against him 
defined. Ifthe Bill were not a bogus 
measure, if it was not intended to cloak 
the charges, and furnish a platform fur 
a repetition of them, then something 
like this Amendment must be inserted 
in the Bill, and some definition must 
be given. Let the Government make 
the charges as wide as they please, 
but they ought to be enumerated and 
defined, in order that it should be 
known what were the charges to be 
made. This was not to be a judicial 
investigation, but rather like an inquiry 
into corrupt practices at an election ; 
but everybody had the Corrupt Practices 
Act at hand, and knew what charges 
were to be made; they were clearly 
defined, and the proceedings were 
governed by the rules of judicial pro- 
cedure. If the inquiry was not to bea 
judicial one, the charges were, at least, 
graver than many which occupied the at- 
tention of ordinary Courts of Justice. A 
convict with 60 convictions against him, 
even if charged with the most trivial 
offence, was entitled to have a copy of 
the evidence that might be produced 
against him at Court; but no such pro- 
vision was made here. There were 
none of the guarantees in this Bill that 
legal experience and judicial wisdom had 
established for the protection of inno- 
cence, for giving fair play to the ac- 
cused, and for restraining that license 
of prosecution which very often de- 
generated into an abuse of law and 
resulted in the greatest injustice. This 
Bill would not give the means of es- 
tablishing the guilt or innocence of an 
accused person; but it would afford 
means for bringing various accusations 
against anybody, and for constituting 
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further slanders. Unless something was 
done in the direction aimed at by the 
Amendment, the Bill would be a bogus 
Bill, a travesty of justice, and a mockery 
towards those upon whom it was pro- 
posed to confer benefit. 

Sir JOHN SIMON (Dewsbury) said, 
he hoped his right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary would excuse him (Sir 
John Simon) for saying that he had 
forgotten the Title, the Preamble, and 
the enactments of his own Bill. Hehad 
stated that this was to be an open in- 
quiry for ascertaining the truth of cer- 
tain charges and allegations. It was a 
Bill to inquire into charges and allega- 
tions made against certain Members of 
Parliament. The recital went on to 
say that— 

“Whereas certain charges and allegations 
were made against certain Members of Parlia- 
ment and other persons, &c. ;”’ 
and the first clause they were now con- 
sidering enacted that the Commissioners 
should inquire into and report upon the 
charges and allegations against Mem- 
bers of Parliament and other persons. 
Then what possible objection could the 
Government have to stating what tho 
charges were into which the Commission 
was to inquire? The Home Secretary 
said that the Members of Parliament 
were not on their trial. He (Sir John 
Simon) took issue with the right hon. 
Gentleman on that point. If ever men 
were placed on their trial, they were the 
Members of Parliament who were being 
arraigned on those charges. It was 
contrary to every principle of justice 
and of Constitutional procedure that 
Members of Parliament should be 

laced in such a position, and that a 
Bpecial Commission should be appointed 
to inquire into the charges and alle- 
gations made against them. It was 
unconstitutional, and contrary to all 
principles of justice, that those Gen- 
tlemen should be kept in ignorance 
of the charges brought against them. 
The Government must either believe 
the charges or they do not. If they 
believed that they were charges and 
allegations to justify the Commission, 
then why did they not state them? The 
Bill would be utterly unjustifiable if the 
Government did not believe that the 
charges and allegations made against 
certain Members of Parliament ought 
to be inquired into. The continual 
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Sheffield Commission and to an Elec- 
tion Commission was absurd. There 
was no analogy between the 
posed Commission and the Sheffield 
and a Commission to Inquire into 
Corrupt Practices at Elections. In the 
case of corrupt practices, the charges 
were known to the law and specified. 
Every Judge knew what the corrupt 
practices were, and what he was called 
upon to inquire into. More than that, 
under the regulations of such inquiries, 
particulars had to be furnished of the 
corrupt practices charged; and even 
dates, times, and*places were given, so 
that the person who had to answer 
had the fullest possible information. 
In the Sheffield Commission, no per- 
son was charged with crime. Certain 
crimes and wrongful acts had been 
committed through the means and 
operation, it was alleged, of the Trades 
Unions, and it was an open inquiry 
sent down to ascertain who the persons 
were who had perpetrated or insti- 

ated the perpetration of illegal acts. 
This, however, was not an open inquiry, 
becuuse the Bill itself stated that the 
Commission was to inquire into the 
charges and allegations made against 
certain Members of Parliament and 
other persons. If, thon, they knew 
that there were charges and allegations, 
why did they not state them? Why 
keep them locked up in their own 
breasts? He regarded the Amendment 
as a most fair and necessary one, and he 
should certainly support it. He was 
utterly at a loss to conceive why the 
Government were so determined to pre- 
vent anything like a statement of the 
charges, and why they were so deter- 
mined to refuse every Amendment of 
this nature, when he should have 
thought that, as English Statesmen, 
they would have been only too solicitous 
for their own reputation for fairness to 
have gladly received any suggestion, 
even although it came from the Irish 
Members or from that side of the 
House. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) said, he had listened with sur- 
veer to the observations of the Home 

ecretary, who stated at the commence- 


ment of his speech that this was not an 
investigation of definitecharges. From 
the statements made in Zhe Times, it 
was perfectly obvious that there were 
definite charges to be investigated. If 
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that were so, then the proposed Com- 
mission differed toto celo from all pre- 


ro- | vious Commissions, such as the Trades 
Unions Commission, which was a Com- 


mission issued for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether there were persons who 
had committed certain crimes. This 
Commission started with the pre- 
sumption that certain persons—namely, 
Mr. Parnell and others—had committed 
crime. He, for one, was not in sympathy 
with any hon. Member who sought to 
limit the scope of the inquiry. He 
believed that the inquiry should be as 
extensive and as comprehensive as the 
charges which had been formulated, 
but it was a very different thing, limiting 
the scope of the inquiry, and defining 
what theinquiry should be. There was 
no precedent for any inquiry as to the 
criminal conduct of any individual in 
which the person criminated had not 
the right to claim full and accurate 
particulars of the charges brought 
against him. It had been well said that 
this inquiry differed only from the trial 
before a Judge and juy in this, that 
there was to be no judgment delivered. 
There would be a verdict, and if that 
verdict were adverse to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork and other hon. Members, 
they would be condemned to odium and 
infamy. He asked whether it was fair 
or reasonable to make carefully formu- 
lated charges against individuals for 
which a mass of testimony had probably 
been marshalled, while, at the same 
time, the persons criminated were not 
given the opportunity of marshalling 
the evidence for the purpose of rebut- 
ting these charges? He insisted that, 
as an elementary principle of justice, 
there should be given to every person 
charged a full and accurate description 
of the charges made against him. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin, Oo., N.) said, 
that the section, if literally carried out, 
meant that the Commissioners should 
inquire into and report upon certain 
charges and allegations made in the 
case of “O’Donnell v. Walter and 
another.” The Government did not 
even mention where this case was tried, 
and they did not even refer the Com- 
mission to a report of the case. If the 
section were carried out, the three 
Judges would some day have to walk 
to one of Mr. W. H. Smith’s book- 
stalls and each pay twopence for a copy 
of the report of the case he had referred 
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to. But who was to guarantee that the 
report of the proceedings published by 
The Times was accurate; who was to 
guarantee that it was taken by a short- 
hand writer, or that it had not been re- 
vised after it had left the Court by the 
forgers of the letters attributed to the 
hon. Member for Cork? He had not 
the slightest hesitation in saying that 
the persons who had supplied these 
fraudulent letters were capable of fur- 
nishing a fraudulent report of the trial. 
The Times had dismissed two of its cor- 
respondents because they had given true 
accounts of what had occurred at Ennis 
and elsewhere in Ireland. The object 
of the Government in refusing to place 
these crimes in the Schedule was to give 
The Times an opportunity of mending its 
hand with reference to these charges. 
The Times had had already to amend its 
budget of charges. It had published 
a ridiculous statement about his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Scotland 
Ward Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. 
0’Connor), who had disproved the state- 
ment of Tre Times that he was in America 
at a time when he was alleged to have 
been there by that newspaper. But his 
hon. Friend was not the only man who 
could disprove, in as equally effective a 
manner, the charges made against him ; 
and under the clause as it stood The 
Times might be able to mend its hand, 
and also to spring fresh charges upon the 
persons it had accused; it would find 
fresh readings of the original charges, 
and there would be no counsel engaged 
before the Commission who would be 
abie to point to a single word in the Act 
of Parliament forbidding them to refer 
to those additional charges or investigate 
them. He protested against Zhe Times 
being allowed an opportunity of hiding 
its guilt in this manner. The Go- 
vernment could not either name the 
charges which they pretended to desire 
to have investigated by the Commission, 
or they were afraid to name them. If 
they could not name the charges, their 
excuse was gone altogether; if they 
were afraid to name them, their con- 
demnation was written in refusing 
justice to men who were of as unim- 
peachable integrity as themselves—-he 
would withdraw the words “as unim- 
peachable” and substitute ‘‘ of far more 
unimpeachable integrity.” He warned 
the Government that if a Schedule was 
constructed of charges on which Mer- 
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bers of Parliament and others were to 
be tried, he would propose, as an inde- 
pendent Member, that the name of the 
Right Honourable Henry Matthews and 
his relations with the Fenians of Dun- 
garvan should be included in it; and, 
notwithstanding the denial given last 
night by the right hon. Gentleman to the 
charges brought against him by the hon. 
Member for the Scotland Ward Division 
of Liverpool, the House would find that 
a great deal more had to be told on that 
subject than had been yet divulged to 
the public; and it might be found that 
in the case of the right hon. Gentleman, 
as well as in that of others, it might be 
necessary that the Commission should 
sit in New York as well as in London. 
He repeated that the Government were 
in this dilemma, either that they could 
not name the charges, or they were 
afraid to do so, and in his conscience 
he believed the latter to be the truth. 
Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) said, he 
did not want to draw attention to the 
cireumstances to which his hon. Friend 
who had just sat down (Mr. Olancy) had 
referred. He must, however, say that 
the Home Secretary had shown inex- 
cusable carelessness in dealing with the 
Amendment before the Committee. The 
right hon. Gentleman argued that the 
Amendment would neutralize the Bill. 
And why did he think it would have 
that effect? Because, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Commission 
was not intended to inquire into definite 
charges at all. Were the Committee 
really talking about matters which had 
convulsed the country for a year or more; 
were they speaking of charges which 
had been described in The Times as so 
serious that at a date not remote they 
would have caused the heads of Mem- 
bers of the House to adorn the City 
gates? He was extremely surprised to 
find that the charges to come before the 
Commission were such as might be con- 
ceived in the dim recesses of an Old 
Bailey lawyer’s brain, but could nut be 
put in definite words. The Commission 
were not intended to deal with definite 
charges. They were not to make charges 
of that kind; but they were to beat 
about for game like hounds in a cover. 
The Government wanted no defin:te 
charges. He had heard two statements 
in the course of the debate—first, that 
the Government did not want to be in 
the position of accusers. That was a 
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flagrantly transparent excuse, and he 
submitted that if the Government ac- 
cepted the Amendmznt proposed from 
that side of the House to make a speci- 
fication in the proposed Schedule, they 
would not place themselves in the posi- 
tion of accusers, because the act would 
not be the act of the Government, but 
the act of the House of Commons. 
Another point was that there was no 
punishment to follow the decision of the 
Commission. The Committee were told 
that if a man was fined half-a-crown or 
sent to prison for a day, the charges 
against him must be stated, and the 
evidence given must be legal. That 
had been shown to be necessary to the 
investigation of truth and the exclusion 
of improper evidence by the experience 
of centuries. But was there no punish- 
ment to follow? There were two classes 
of persons concerned—one, Members of 
Parliament; and the other, persons 
outside the House; and between those 
classes there was the important difference 
that one asked for this inquiry and the 
other did not. With regard to persons 
outside the House, their position was 
pay personal ; but as regarded Mem- 
ers inside the House, the hon. Member 
for Cork amongst others, they had to 
consider not only personal reputations 
but also their position as Members of the 
House, and in that were involved their 
race and their country. What charges 
were hon. Members to answer? Were 
they to be left till the Commission met 
and until it had arrived at some conclu- 
sion? He would take his own case. 
He had read the pamphlet Parnelliem 
and Crime, and he had read it with the 
endeavour to see in what way his name 
was mentioned in connection with the 
specification of facts, and he found that 
it had been mentioned three times. His 
name was first mentioned in connection 
with a public meeting held in 1880, 
since which time there had been one 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
and two Crimes Acts. It was said that 
in the month of October, in 1880, he had 
been present at a public meeting at 
which another Member of Parliament 
made a statement. Was it really come 
to this, that a Member of the House was 
expected to go back eight or nine years 
to explain his relation to a speech not 
made’ by himself, but made by another 
rson? Would the hon. and learned 
licitor General defend that proposal. 
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That speech related to a prosecution 
in Dublin which had ended abortively, 
Then he found reference made to him 
in connection with what was called 
“« The Flight to Paris’ of certain Mem- 
bers of Parliament, who, it was said, in 
1881 fled to Paris in order to avoid 
arrest under Mr. Forster’s Coercion Act. 
He (Mr. Sexton) was arrested in the 
month of October, 1881, while ill in bed; 
he was taken to Kilmainham, and kept 
in bed until he had to be carried out by 
warders. As soon as he came out and 
was able to walk, he came to London 
and placed himself under the care of a 
medical man, and in the following year, 
on the Ist or 2nd of June, he went to 
Paris under medical advice. His hon. 
Friend the Member for West Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar), who was a tender-hearted 
man, and would not allow him to go 
alone, came forward and accompanied 
him to Paris; and he (Mr. Sexton) was 
at the time so weak as to be compelled 
to stop at Newhaven on the way. He 
remained at Paris a month, and came 
back to take part in the Business of the 
Session of that year. He had no reason 
to expect arrest, nor had the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Cavan, because the Sus- 

msion Act was only executed in Ire- 
and. That was the true reason of his 
‘Flight to Paris,” and he had tendered 
that explanation over and over again. 
It was said that, on his hon. Friend’s 
(Mr. Parnell’s) release from Kilmain- 
ham, he had gone to Paris to avoid 
arrest; but, having attended every Sit- 
ting of the House until the Easter Re- 
cess, hon. Members would admit that he 
needed some rest; and he chose to take 
a week at Paris, instead of going to Ire- 
land. He returned from Paris in time 
to join the House the first day after the 
conclusion of the Recess. as it con- 
tended that a Member of Parliament, 
because he was an Irish Member, was 
not to go to Paris for the benefit of his 
health, nor to visit it during the Easter 
Recess, without being called upon nine 
years afterwards to explain his reasons? 
He asked, on the eve of the appointment 
of this Commission, to what extent he 
was to defend himself, how he was to 
instruct his solicitor as to the case to be 
laid before his counsel, and what wit- 
nesses he was to have in attendance? 
The Government did not arrange for a 
man to bring up his own case; they had 
left everything to the Commission, and 
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they might make or adopt a charge 
against a man on one day and drop it 
the next, and so on; for weeks or years 
no man would know what case would be 
made against him. This inquiry would 
last for years. [‘‘No,no!”] He was 
not aware that the proveedings in pre- 
vious cases had been disposed of in a 
few weeks, and certainly the present 
inquiry, which related to a race and a 
political Party, could not be settled in 
that time. It was not enough to say that 
he was charged with having had com- 
munication with someone connected with 
crime. He had never in his life had any 
knowledge of any intention on the part 
of anyone to commit any crime. He 
knew that when any crime had been 
committed, he had no knowledge of it 
other than what was obtained from the 
Press and public rumour; he had never 
associated with any man whom he knew 
to be guilty of crime. Knowing all that, 
he challenged the Government to give 
him and others in a similar position, 
some idea of the charges they were to 
meet. The short and long of it was, that 
the Government claimed a position for 
themselves which was untenable, the 
while that they endeavoured to put him 
and his hon. Friends in a position which 
was intolerable, and the country would 
understand and condemn their conduct. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.) said, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary objected to any Sche- 
dule of the kind proposed in the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Elgin and Nairn (Mr. Anderson). 
How far was the scope of this inquiry 
to extend? Would it go back into the 
history of Ireland? If so, the right 
hon. Gentictann himself might come off 
second best. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was a younger man—20 years 
ago—the election for Dungarvan took 
place; and, if the scope of the inquiry 
was to extend back to that time, the 
right hon. Gentleman would find it very 
difficult to prove that he had not ac- 
cepted assistance from certain meu in 
Ireland, well knowing that they were 
engaged in bringing about a separation 
of the two countries ; and he would find 
it very difficult to prove that he did not 
part with a certain sum of money to 
those men for the purpose he had men- 
tioned. If it were necessary, he (Mr. 
J. O'Connor) would bring before the 
Commission the men who served the 
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right hon. Gentleman on that occasion, 
and the men who received the money. 
He had much to say on this matter; but 
he would restrict himself to the Sche- 
dule proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Elgin and Nairn. All they 
asked for was that persons and facts 
should be defined. Would the Govern- 
ment describe persons, so far as to men- 
tion the National League? Because, 
in that case, they would narrow the 
inquiry to some extent. Hon. Mem- 
bers were quite prepared to have all 
the affairs of the National League in- 
vestigated, because they knew from 
reports in newspapers that many out- 
rages had been committed in Ireland 
by persons who were not connected with 
the National League. It was for the 
National League alone that they were 
responsible. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry) said, the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down (Mr. J. O’Connor) 
had made a very effective speech in sup- 
port of the Amendment, and he had given 
as a reason that, if the Government did 
not do something in the direction of the 
Amendment, they would leave Members 
of that House open to vague unmeaning 
charges such as no man ought to be 
called upon to replyto. He(Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) wanted to impress on the 
Committee the reasons why there should 
be a Schedule to the Bill. If the Com- 
mittee did not agree to this, they would 
have the real prosecutors in this case, 
or the instigators of the charges, 
sneaking out of some of the gravest 
allegations made against Members of 
the House, and saying they never were 
meant in that sense at all. His hon. 
Friend had given some of his experi- 
ences, and the Committee would allow 
him (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) to give a 
little of his own experience as regarded 
these accusations. One of the foulest 
charges ever made against a public man 
in any country was contained in cer- 
tain sentences of a pamphlet called 
Parnellism and Crime, and in which he 
himself was involved. The statement 
was that on a certain day he, accom- 
— by Mr, Frank Byrne, met his 

on. Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) at Willesden Junc- 
tion, on his way to Paris, and that they 
conferred together in secret-— Mr. Byrne, 
himself, and the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork—that they were met by 
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other persons, and it was implied that 
the arrangements for the Phosnix Park 
murders were made at that conference. 
What really occurred was this—Mr. 
Frank Byrne came as secretary of the 
organization; he met the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork at the station; he 
left the hon. Member and himself (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) together, having ful- 
filled his official function. His hon. 
Friend and himself went to his own re- 
sidence, where they spent some time talk- 
ing over the Arrears of Rent Bill then 
coming in. But in the pamphlet it was 
urged over and over again that the 
murders took place immediately after- 
wards; that Mr. Frank Byrne escaped, 
and that he was mixed up in those 
murders. It was distinctly implied, 
although not put in these words, that 
his hon. Friend and himself knew of 
it. Now, since that time, Zhe Zimes had 
specifically and pointedly declared that 
they did not mean to connect him in any 
way with the murders in the Phoonix 
Park. But they had made the charge, 
and he now insisted that the charge 
should be kept to; that it should be 
put into the Schedule of the Bill, and 
that no chance should be given to the 
inventors of these abominable slanders 
to say that they never meant the actual 
outcome of their words, and that, when 
they said that the hon. Member for Cork, 
himself (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy), and Mr. 
Frank Byrne met at Willesden, and that 
the murders were committed imme- 
diately afterwards, they merely meant 
to mark a curious chronological coinci- 
dence, and imputed no charge whatever. 
If the Committee did not make such a 
Schedule as was now proposed, they 
would give these people the chance— 
these false, treacherous, and ignoble 
libellers—whenever they might think 
fit hereafter, of reviving their old 
slanders, and saying that they had 
never been disproved. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) said, the people of England would 
see that it was most unjust that Mem- 
bers of that House should be put upon 
their trial for charges not stated. The 
commonest criminal in this country when 
arrested had the right of having the 
charge against him distinctly stated, in 
order that he might be able to disprove 
the allegations made against him. But 
charges made against Irish Members 
were not stated for them in any definite 
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and decided way ; and when they asked 
what it was this Bill was passed to try, 
the Government refused to answer them, 
and pointed to the confused mass of 
statements which were to be found in 
the pamphlet called Parnellism and Crime. 
It had been pointed out, on the second 
reading of the Bill, that in the whole of 
that pamphlet there was not a single 
hint made against the Members sitting 
on those Benches which had not over 
and over again been made for a number 
of years. With the single exception of 
the forged letters, there was not a par- 
ticle of anything new in the whole of 
the allegations contained in that pam- 
phlet. It should be borne in mind that 
every one of those charges were made 
against Irish Members from time to 
time in that House, when each one 
of the accusations which Zhe Times had 
now made against them had gone 
through the ordeal of debate; and, not- 
withstanding the repeated discussions 
which had taken place as to the alleged 
connection of his hon. Friends with the 
perpetrators of outrage and crime in 
Ireland, there never had been the 
slightest particle of evidence adduced to 
support the statements that hon. Mem- 
bers had ever done anything in Ireland, 
except to use their influence to restrain 
and prevent the commission of crime 
and outrage. Again, notwithstanding 
the Coercion Acts which had been in 
existence in Ireland and the fact that 
the whole National Organization had 
been under the watch of the police, and 
that they had been working under a 
system of espionage unknown before— 
in spite of all that, Irish Members were 
to be put on trial for a lot of old rumours 
which had never been proved to have 
any foundation, and they were supposed 
to thank the Government and their 


supporters for the present yey 


of clearing their characters. If the Go- 
vernment were earnest in this matter, 
they would agree to the proposition 
which had just been made, first of all, 
to test the truth or untruth of the in- 
famous letters attributed to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork. But the 
Government would not do that; they 
refused to tie themselves to those 
charges which had been made against 
him. Whatever might be the result of 
the action of the Government and their 
supporters, the people of the country 
would believe that it was an unfair 
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thing to ask that these matters should 
be inquired into in this way, and they 
mo decide that it was an unfair thing 
on the part of the Government to refuse 
to allow an inquiry in connection with 
these letters. The Government knew 
that the letters would be proved to be 
forgeries. 

Tse CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was anticipating an Amend- 
ment which would come before the 
Committee later on. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, he main- 
tained that, unless the Amendment were 
accepted, the Commission would be 

laced in a most perplexing position. 

hey would not know what they were 
to inquire into, and when they looked 
for the charges they would have no- 
thing to go upon except the rumours of 
The Times newspaper. He thought it 
perfectly monstrous and infamous that 
any Party in this country should deny 
to any considerable section of the House 
the right to have the charges against 
them stated. The Government professed 
to believe that Irish Members were con- 
nected with all sorts of crime and out- 
rage in Ireland. Could not the Govern- 
ment state their charges? They had 
their police, and he was convinced that 
if they had been able to prove anything 
against them, they would not have 
hesitated to put them on their trial. 
But the Bill was to inquire into charges 
and allegations against Members of that 
House. He wanted to know from some 
Member of the Government what the 
charges and allegations against Irish 
Members were to be. If the charges 
and allegations against Members of the 
House were to be inquired into at all, 
the Commission ought also to inquire 
into the conduct of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
for being instrumental in the murders 
at Mitchelstown and the murder of Mr. 
Mandeville in Tullamore Gaol. The 
scope of the inquiry should also extend 
to the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington, who went over to the North 
of Ireland and made speeches to the 
people, the result of which was to dye 
the streets of Belfast with blood. What- 
ever was contained in Parnellism and 
Crime against Irish Members, there 
were charges against Members on the 
Treasury Bench and their supporters 
which were equally grave and equally 
serious, and which could be put forward 
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with a t deal more evidence than 
the Government had to sustain the 
charges against Irish Members. Irish 
Members were charged with creating 
crime and outrage in Ireland; but the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) was as 
responsible as any man in the country 
for outrage in Ireland. The hon. and 
gallant Member could not deny that the 
author of Parnellism and Crime had care- 
fully excluded from its pages everything 
relating to the violence of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite; but the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had advised the people of 
Ireland to fight against the will of the 
House of Commons and to fight against 
the Government of Her Majesty the 
Queen ; he had brought over to Ireland 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
and his Party had brought bloodshed 
among the people and the burning of 
houses over the heads of tenants. He 
did not care more than a snap of the 
fingers for the Government Commission. 
Irish Members knew very well that they 
were playing with loaded dice; they 
knew that everything unscrupulous 
would be done by the Tory Party to 
shield Zhe Times from the results of its 
infamous attack ; and they looked to the 
people outside, who would be with him 
when he said that the inquiry would be 
a sham, inasmuch as the Government 
had not stated correctly the chargee 
against his hon. Friends, and had not 
also made the subject of inquiry the 
conduct of hon. aad right hon. Members 
on the opposite side of the House. 
Whether the Commission sat or not, it 
would not alter in the slightest degree 
the opinion of the people of England, 
who believed that the prejudice in this 
case was against the Irish agitation. It 
was not Irish Members who were re- 
sponsible for the unfortunate outrages in 
Ireland, but those who insisted, at the 
instance of a Tory Government, onruling 
the Irish people against their will, 
torturing the most respectable men in 
the country, and turning out industrious 
people from their holdings, because 
they could not pay rent. That was 
really the cause of tumult and violence 
in Ireland ; and the result of his own in- 
vestigation was that outrage would con- 
tinue until an end was put to the present 
system of government, which allowed 
Irish Members who sat in that House to 
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hear their opinions ridiculed and their 
characters bespattered by little men who 
knew a good deal about Law Courts, 
but nothing at all about the wants or 
desires of the people of Ireland. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, the Bill was the result of a con- 
spiracy, speaking in a Parliamentary 
sense, hetween Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and Zhe Times newspaper. The 
Government were at that moment in a 
conspiracy of silence. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Elgin 
and Nairn had proposed a fair and 
legitimate Amendment, and the only 
Gentleman who had risen to answer him 
was the Home Secretary, and his answer 
was that there would be no punishment 
attaching to anyone who was found 
guilty by the Commission. But he (Mr. 
Labouchere) wanted to know whether 
it was true that no punishment would 
attach to anyone? It was perfectly true 
that that Commission could not impose 
it; but supposing some persons were 
found to be parties to murder or arson 
in Ireland, would they not be prose- 
cuted ? Most unquestionably they would, 
and the fact of their disclosure would be 
the cause of their being prosecuted, 
and it would be used againstthem. He 
was ready to mh per the Bill, if the 
Government would only convince him 
that it was fair and just. What was 
the Commission going to do, if there 
was no Schedule ? hat was to be the 
nature of the proceedings? Was no in- 
dividual to know with what he was to 
be charged? Was he not to be allowed 
to ask for discovery of documentary 
evidence, and know what witnesses 
would be broughtagainsthim? In short, 
were the ordinary rules of the Criminal 
Law to be adopted or not? He asked 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to look at the 
enormous cost that would be cast upon 
hon. Gentlemen if there was not to be 
some distinct plan laid down beforehand. 
Anyone might send a letter to the Com- 
missioners and say he wanted to be 
heard; the Commissioners might, at 
any moment, start some fresh hare, and 
make a charge against some Gentleman 
belonging to the Nationalist Party, and 
that man must employ counsel during the 
whole time, and, of course, be put to an 
enormous expense. It would be said 
that the expense of evidence was very 
great in the case of the Metropolitan 

oard of Works. But that was an 
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accident, and he himself was one who 
had been called upon to pay ; the counsel 
in that case were paid for by the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis. Werethe Go- 
vernment going to provide the members 
of the National League with counsel? 
Most assuredly not, and the expenses 
would be something perfectly enormous. 
He thought that at this stage of the Bill 
some explanation should be given of the 
procedure; it would simplify matters, 
and the Bill would be allowed to pass 
more speedily than at present it was 
likely todo. They ought to have some 
clear statement on this subject from the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General, whose 
name was on the Bill, and who was 
present to support the action of the Go- 
vernment because the hon. and learned 
Attorney General did not like to do so. 
Let the Committee have some explana- 
tion from him as to what would be the 
course of procedure, who would inaugu- 
rate the A career and who would decide 
how they were to be taken. All these 
things were difficulties standing in their 
way, and it was necessary to remove 
them before they could give their assent 
to the Bill being passed. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Orarke) (Plymouth) said, he 
was very doubtful whether anything he 
could say would shorten the discussion 
on the Bill. The reason why, during the 
last two hours, no speech had been made 
from the Government Bench was that 
those two hours had been spent in the 
mere repetition of arguments that had 
been used over and over again, urged 
and answered. There had not been, in 
the course of those two hours, one single 
fresh objection made, or one single new 
point started, upon which it would be 
reasonable that a Member of the Go- 
vernment should be asked to assist those 
who were impeding the progress of 
the Bill; and he declined, by repeating 
the statements he had before made, to 
increase the waste of time which had 
been caused by speeches made on the 
other side of the House. The tone of 
the speeches delivered had been clearly 
more applicable to the second reading 
of the measure. The objections made 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) were objections that 
had been made on the second reading 
of the Bill, which had been carried 
without a dissentient voice, because no 
one had dared to challenge a Division, 
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Without a dissentient voice the House 
had declared that a Commission should 
be established for the purpose of dealing 
with the charges and allegations made 
in the course of the trial which had 
taken place, and there was no doubt 
whatever at the time as to what those 
charges and allegations were, nor was 
there any doubt at the present moment. 
He entirely declined to repeat argu- 
ments which were properly referable to 
the second reading of the Bill. But the 
Amendment pro that night was 
one which the poser knew would 
make it absolutely impossible to pass 
the Bill at all; he said that the Commis- 
sion was to sit for years, because it 
would have so much to inquire into, and 
he proposed to the House to set to work 
and construct a Schedule which he (Sir 
Edward Clarke) ventured to say would 
take the Committee months to construct. 
In the first place, there was no reason 
for a Schedule at all. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dewsbury (Sir John 
Simon) said that the Government were 
keeping the Irish Membersin the dark, 
and that they kept locked up in their 
breasts the charges against them. What 


conceivable ground was there for that 
statement. 
Sm JOHN SIMON: Because you 


refuse to ify the charges. 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would not 
deny that he had quoted him correctly. 

Sir Jonn Sreon: I do not deny it.] 

is hon. and learned Friend said that 
the Government were keeping charges 
against Irish Members locked up in 
their own breasts. 

Sm JOHN SIMON said, he did not 
state it as a fact that the Government 
were keeping the charges locked up in 
their own breasts. His argument was, 
that the Government either knew what 
the charges were or they did not. That 
if they did know what the charges were, 
it was unfair and contrary to all ideas 
of justice that they should keep them 
locked up in their own breasts whilst 
they kept the Members referred to in 
the dark. 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE said, the 
Government had no more means of 
knowledge with regard to these charges 
than hon. Members opposite. he 
charges were not charges any Member 
of the Government made. They were 
charges which were published in a public 
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print, and which had been before the 
world for months, and they were charges 
the gravity of which and the import- 
ance of which and the character of 
which no Member had ever doubted. 
The only thing that was remarkable 
was that they had had two instances 
to-night that those who were mentioned 
in the articles on Parnellism and Crime 
were extremely anxious to take the 
opportunity of making statements as 
to fact in the House to which the Com- 
mittee listened with respectful and silent 
interest, but those persons were very 
careful indeed not to take the oppor- 
tunity of making those statements as to 
facts where they could be challenged by 
cross-examination. 

Mr. SEXTON: We want to know 
what the charges and allegations are. 

Str EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
that was the only thing which was re- 
markable in this matter. All the 
charges and allegations were known 
long ago. What did the hon. Member 
(Mr. Anderson) propose by this Amend- 
ment? He proposed that a Schedule 
should be added to the Bill, and that it 
should contain a list of the charges 
which the Commission was to investi- 
gate. Who were to frame that Sche- 
dule? TheGovernment? The Govern- 
mert absolutely declined to take that 
responsibility. He thought that by 
taking that duty upon itself the Govern- 
ment would, in a most unjustifiable way, 
change the whole character of these 
proceedings. The Judges who would 
be appointed as Commissioners in this 
matter would have before them very 
serious statements of fact to consider 
and investigate. Those statements of 
fact were not statements of fact which 
would be brought before them by the 
Government, or in respect of which the 
Government took, cr ever had taken, 
the character of prosecutor. And sup- 
pose the Government were to take this 
step, which he mairtained would be a 
most unjustifiable step, and one which 
would be a gross and unjustifiable de- 
parture from the lines they had followed 
—suppose the Government were to take 
upon themselves the task of preparing 
a Schedule of 30 or 40 charges against 
different persons, how long would hon. 
Members think that it would take to 
discuss that Schedule in the House? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Half-an-hour. 
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Sirk EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
with regard to every charge and every 
line in the Schedule, the first question 
asked would be—‘‘ Can you find accusa- 
tions at all in Parnellism and Crime? 
If you can find accusations, against how 
many are they directed, and how many 
will you specify in connection with 
them?” The Commission would be at 
once involved in an operation which 
was absolutely unnecessary for the 

uidance of the three Judges who would 

ave this matter before them. The 
Amendment would only have the effect 
of limiting the inquiry, for it could not 
extend the area of the inquiry by the 
Judges, and moreover it would lead the 
Commission into a controversy which 
would certainly occupy weeks, and pos- 
sibly months, of Perllaaseutary time. It 
was not difficult, after what had taken 
place to-night, to see that the purpose 
of the Amendment was to induce the 
Commission to take a course which 
would make the passing of this Bill 
impossible. They, on the Government 
Benches, wanted to have the Bill passed 
and the investigation made, and they 
would not be parties to the taking of 
any step which would make the passing 
of the Bill impossible. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, the Solicitor General had said one 
very important thing which he wished 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
followed out. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that everybody knew 
what the charges and allegations were. 
If everybody knew that, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman might, in much less 
time than he had occupied by his speech, 
have given them a statement as to what 
he thought the charges and allegations 
were. He was not saying that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman might have pro- 
duced them on behalf of the Government, 
but he might have said what he under- 
stood them to be. He (Sir William 
Harcourt) confessed that until this dis- 
cussion began he did think he knew 
what the charges and allegations were. 
He thought the charges and allegations 


+ were that the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 


ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
and other Members of the Parliamentary 
Party had been accomplices in crime in 
Ireland ; but there was no man who had 
taken more pains to explain to the Com- 
mittee that that was not the charge than 
the Solicitor General. He (Sir William 
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Harcourt) confessed that he had derived 
the impression from the lau of the 
Government throughout this debate that 
they had made up their minds that that 
charge had broken down or would break 
down. [Cries of “No, no!”] Yes, 
because he observed that the moment it 
was endeavoured to fix the inquiry to 
that charge which they all believed to 
be the charge, the ingenuity of the 
Home Secretary and the Solicitor Gene- 
ral was employed in escaping from that 
charge, taking care to provide them- 
selves with some other. It would be 
remembered that last night the great 
object of the Solicitor General was to 
explain that it was not complicity with 
crime against the hon. Member for Cork 
or his Colleagues which was the main 
charge. The Solicitor General said— 
“* What we want to get at is intimida- 
tion.” 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE: I never 
said that. 

Ste WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
he was speaking in the presence of 
hon. Members who heard the Solicitor 
General. Would the hon. and learned 
Gentleman say he never referred to in- 
timidation? It was urged against the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid) 
that the words would not include intimi- 
dation. What was the conclusion to be 
drawn from that? That the Govern- 
ment, at all events as far as they were 
concerned, desired that this inquiry 
should embrace intimidation. hat 
did that mean? It meant exactly the 
very thing which his right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) said ought to be ex- 
cluded. The object of the Solicitor 
General in rejecting the Amendment of 
the hon. ard  naowen § Member for Dum- 
fries, was that he wished to drag in the 
Plan of Campaign and Boycotting. The 
word “intimidation,” to which had been 
given the widest possible definition, in- 
cluded what was called exclusive dealing 
and the like, and that was what the 
Government desired above all things to 
include in the inquiry. There was no 
man who was more responsible than the 
Solicitor General for having altered the 
universal impression of what was the 
intention of this inquiry, and of what 
was the meaning of the charges which 
had been brought. They were told by 
the Solicitor General that these charges 
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and allegations were to include intimi- 
dation. What did he mean by intimi- 
dation? He (Sir William Harcourt) 
thought they ought to know before the 

went any further with the Bill how muc 

or how little the Solicitor General in- 
tended to include in this inquiry under 
the plea of intimidation. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that the object 
of the Amendment was to restrain and 
to limit the inquiry. In a certain sense, 
of course, it was. It was intended to 
restrain and limit the inquiry to crime 
and complicity with crime in the ordi- 
nary and popular sense of the word. 
He did not want to go into any techni- 
calities. They all knew perfectly well 
what they meant when they were talking 
of crime. If they did not know it, 
depend upon it the people outside knew 
it. They did not mean a charge against 
an individual or against associations 
with reference to offences—and he would 
not ask the question as to how far they 
were offences or not—of Boycotting and 
so forth. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham had said 


questions of that kind ought to be ex- 


cluded from the consideration of the 
Commission,and yet they had the Solicitor 
General insisting that that was a vital 
and principal part of the inquiry. Under 
such circumstances, he asserted that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had no right 
to say that everybody knew what the 
charges and allegations were. If the 
charges and allegations were charges 
and allegations of intimidation, meaning 
by that to include all questio the 
Plan of Campaign and Boycotting, he 
(Sir William Harcourt) said that every- 
body did not know what the allegations 
and charges were; because, even by 
those who were supporting tho Bill, like 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham, such a scope of the 
Bill hed been refused. The Government 
had no right to complain that the Oppo- 
sition should still be pressing for a fur- 
ther understanding as to the meaning 
of this Commission, for they themselves, 
through the mouth of the Home Secre- 
tary and the Solicitor General, had been 
the principal persons to throw doubt 
and misgiving and suspicion upon the 
character of the inquiry. If the Solicitor 
General was right, and if intimidation 
was to be a main and principal part of 
this investigation —— 
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Sm EDWARD CLARKE: I have 
never said so. I have never said a word 
about this matter this evening, because 
we have passed from the Amendment to 
which that question was relevant. I 
did not at any time last night say that 
intimidation was to be the main part of 
the inquiry. 

Sir TLLIAM HARCOURT : I did 
not say the main, but I said a main and 
principal part of the inquiry. 

Srrk EDWARD CLARKE: There 
cannot be two principal parts. 

Sm WILLIAM ft COURT said, 
that that was special pleading unworthy 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Would the hon. and learned Gentleman 
get up and say that intimidation was 
not to be a main part of the inquiry? 
Would he get up and say that intimida- 
tion, including Boycotting and the Plan 
of Campaign, was to be no part of the 
inquiry? That was a definite proposi- 
tion. 

Srr EDWARD CLARKE: I did not 
say that the Plan of Campaign would 
form any part of the inquiry. As re- 
gards intimidation, what I said was that 
it ought not be excluded from the Com- 
missioners’ purview. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
if Boycotting was to be part of the in- 
quiry? If the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would not answer, then he had no 
right to say that everybody knew what 
the charges and allegations were. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman might 
have it one way or the other. He might 
have it as the unavowed counsel for 
The Times; but he could not have it as 
the representative of the Government, 
and say they had nothing to do with 
this inquiry. If they shirked them, what 
were they shirking? They were shirk- 
ing what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham said 
ought not to be included in this nay, 
Why ought it not to be included? 
Because, if it was excluded from the 
inquiry, this would fail to be what it 
was intended be—a political prosecution 
against a political organization ; because 
it would no longer be an inquiry into 
the conduct and connection of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) and his Colleagues with the com- 
mission of crime, and it would fail to be 
a convenient engine to be worked in 
concert with the Crimes Act. The Go- 
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vernment were really conducting this 
Bill as if it were a Orimes Bill. Sr the 
Bill were amended as proposed, the 
Government realized that it would de- 
prive them of the advantage that they 
expected and desired—namely, of using 
it asa means of collecting evidence in 
Ireland for the purpose of enabling 
them to work against a political orga- 
nization. When he heard the words of 
the Solicitor General last night, he 
said—‘‘ For once an ingenious and a 


wary counsel has forgotten himself; he | 
has revealed the true intentions of this | 
wide net you are spreading; he has) 
conspicuous that | 
this is not what it pretends to be.” The | 


made it evident an 


Government pretended that they were 


no party to this matter, and that they | 
Why did | 
they not get the assistance of Mr. | 
Walter; why did they not get the as- | 


could not settle the issues. 


sistance of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Isle of 
Wight (Sir Richard Webster) to settle 
any issues they chose upon this subject ? 
They said they had not the knowledge. 
They had plenty of knowledge. What 
they wanted was in these vague and 
general words to be able, first at one 
moment and then at another, to enlarge 
the issues so as entirely to escape from 
the objects for which they pretended to 
appoint this Commission, and to convert 
it into a general political prosecution by 
which they hoped to overwhelm their 
political enemies. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would, by the adoption of this 
Amendment, refuse to allow that to be 
done. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that by the 
Amendment before the Committee, it 
was proposed that the charges to be in- 
quired into by the Commissioners should 
be set out in the Schedule. Upon that 
Amendment the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) had thought fit to deliver a 
speech, which, if it had any credit at all, 
was a second reading speech; yet the 
right hon. Gentleman allowed the Bill 
to be read a second time without chal- 
lenging a Division. Now, all the Bill 
proposed to do was to refer to inquiry by 
the Commissioners the charges and alle- 
gations made in the course of the pro 
ceedings in the case of “O'Donnell v. 
Walter.” Did the right hon. Gentleman 
know what those charges and allegations 
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were? He told them he did. If he 
did not know what they were, why did 
he allow the Bill to go to a second read- 
ing without a Division? If he did know 
what they were, why did he come now 
and ask the Government to make them 
clear by defining them? The matter 
was really so plain it only required 
stating. What was to be inquired into 
were the charges and allegations made 
during the trial of the action of ‘‘O’Don- 
nell v. Walter,” and either those charges 
were clear or not. If they were clear, 
there was no necessity to define and 
state them in the Schedule. If they 
were not clear, did they call upon the 
Government to make them clear PT Cries 
of ‘Yes! ”] That was precisely what 
the Government declined to do. Did 
hon. Members opposite desire that the 
Government should commit—should he 
call it the mistake or the folly of addin 

charges which were not theirs, which 
they did not endorse, and which they did 
not accept? The Bill was to inquire 
into the charges which were there, for 
they were there or they were not there. 
If they were there, they needed no de- 
finition from the Government; if they 
were not there, what were hon. Gentle- 
men afraid of? The Commissioners 
would not inquire into a charge which 
was not made in those proceedings ; they 
would not inquire into a charge which 
was so undefined or vague that ro one 
could gather what it was. It might be 
said there appeared to be some suspicion 
of a charge, some vague innuendo which 
they did not understand in the para- 
— of the newspaper or in the pro- 
ceedings of the action. That wus pre- 
cisely why neither the Government nor, 
he should think, anyone else in the 
House would undertake to define, or 
amplify, or add to the charges and alle- 
gations. The Government were not in 
the position of accusers, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
had most unjustly suggested they were. 
They did not propose to add one tittle 
to the allegations made in the course of 
the proceedings. If the articles in The 
Times, and the proceedings in the trial 
were so vague that no charge could be 
extracted from them, the Government 


- | desired to leave them in that imperfect 


condition. He maintained that the only 
purpose of inserting a Schedule must be 
either to limit the inquiry into that 
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which was charged—and that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not avow openly 
to be his object—or the purpose was to 
endeavour to fix upon somebody, pro- 
bably the Government, the odious office 
of adding to vague statements, and 
amplifying them by making them clear 
and distinct. That was precisely what 
the Government had never undertaken 
to do, and what they would not do. 
Such as the charges were, such as the 
accusations were in the articles in Zhe 
Times, they referred them to the Com- 
mission. That was perfectly intelligible 
and clear. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby fastened upon an 
expression used by the Solicitor General 
last night, and he said—‘‘ You have 
alleged that Boycotting is to be a main, 
or principal, or some part of this in- 
quiry.” It was to be a part of the 
inquiry if it was alleged as a charge 
in the articles, and why not? The 
right hon. Gentleman had, perhaps, 
detected some passage which had escaped 
his (Mr. Matthews’) notice; but, as he 
read these articles, Boycotting was 
made a matter of charge only in so 
far as it was part of a course of outrage 
culminating in criminal violence; and 
if any evidence of that sort could be 
laid before the Commission, did the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to ex- 
clude from the Commission the course of 
proof which should be given, which 
should be traced through a clear course 
of intimidation, Boycotting, and ulti- 
mately of more serious outrage? Did he 
propose to cut out all the middle links 
of the chain? He (Mr. Matthews) pro- 
posed to put nothing in; if it was in 
the proceedings of ‘‘O’Donnell v. Wal- 
ter,” the Commission would inquire into 
it; if it was not alleged there, they would 
not inquire into it. He had failed to 
detect any distinct reference to Boy- 
cotting at all in the articles. It might 
be that there was a passage here and 
there in which intimidation was alluded 
to as one of the means of terrorism and 
outrage which certain persons were 
alleged to have used, or encouraged, or 
connived at, or availed themselves of. 
That was what would form a proper 
part of the inquiry before the Commis- 
sion. As to the Plan of Campaign, he 
had said already in the course of the 
debates—indeed, the debates seemed to 
consist of reiteration—he had said he 
could not find the Plan of Campaign 
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hinted at or alluded to in the course of 
the articles. It followed, therefore, 
that the Plan of Campaign would not 
be a subject of inquiry by the Commis- 
sioners. The bulk of the charges con- 
tained in the articles were intelligible 
enough. There might be passages, 
such as that which the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Belfast (Mr. Sexton) 
alluded to this evening, from which it 
was difficult to adduce precisely what 
the writer of the article meant; whether 
he meant to impute that the visit of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) to 
Paris was accidental or wilful, or whe- 
ther, being wilful, it was for a mis- 
chievous purpose or not. Until the 
Commissioners thought that there was 
something suspicious about the meeting 
in Paris, the hon. Member need not 
trouble himself about the charge or 
allegation. Of course, if any evidence 
were produced giving a complexion of 
any seriousness or gravity to the meet- 
ing in Paris, the hon. Member would 
have an intimation of it, and would be 
called before the Commissioners. The 
hon. Member had himself said the only 
passages in which his name was alluded 
to contained no charges or allegations 
against him. Very well, there would 
be nothing to be inquired into by the 
Commissioners so far as he was con- 
cerned. But whatever was there the 
Government desired to refer to the Com- 
missioners ; they referred nothing more, 
and they declined to put their hands to 
the very invidious and hateful office of 
amplifying and making clear that which 
was obscure, to add to that which was 
imperfect, to amplify that which was 
incomplete. If the allegations in the 
proceedings were obscure, incomplete, 
inconclusive, let them remain with all 
their sins on their heads; the Govern- 
ment left them there to fall by their 
own imperfections. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby had 
referred to the request to refer these 
matters to a Select Committee; but the 
constitution of the tribunal could not 
alter the substance of the charges. The 
charges were there always, the indict- 
ment was always there; there were 
many bad counts init, nodoubt. Sobe 
it; they had got a tribunal which would 
be better able to strike out of the in- 


dictment its bad and invalid counts; by 
altering the tribunal they did not alter 
the charges which the Irish Members 
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themselves desired to submit to some 
tribunal only a few monthsago. He 
thought that of all other tribunals 
the one the Government now proposed 
was the most competent to winnow out 
the material substance of the charges 
and allegations which were made. 

THE Ti nerme or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale) said, he only 
desired to say one word upon this point. 
He did not intend to continue the argu- 
ment which had been going on now for 
two or three hours, but wanted to put 
before the Committee that which seemed, 
in his opinion, to make it impossible to 
place the charges in the Schedule. The 
debate up to now had been conducted 
as if the Irish Members and certain 
other persons who had been connected 
with them were the only defendants iu 
this case, and as if the Commission was 
going to be a Court which was to try 
them on certain charges; but the Irish 
Members and those who had been con- 
nected with them were by no means the 
only defendants. Zhe Zimes newspaper 
was as much a defendant as any Member 
of the Irish Party. Members of the 
Committee would recollect for one mo- 
ment how these proceedings began. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) asked for a Committee of 
the House to inquire into certain charges 
which, in his opinion, affected his cha- 
racter and his honour. The Government 
refused, for reasons which it was un- 
necessary to discuss now, to grant a 
Committee this year as they refused to 
grant it last year; but, in place of a Com- 
mittee, they now offered the hon. Mem- 
ber a Commission which was to investi- 
gate those matters which he desired 
should be investigated by a Committee. 
No doubt the hon. Member for Cork 
might have desired the Reference to the 
Committee should be a more limited one 
than the Reference which was proposed 
to be made to the Commission ; but, un- 
doubtedly, the Reference which the 
Government proposed to make to the 
Commission would, at least, be as ex- 
tensive as the one which the hon. Mem- 
‘ber for Cork desired to make to the 
Committee. If the hon. Member or any 
of his Friends were aggrieved at any- 
thing which appeared in Zhe Times 
articles, and in the statement of the 
Attorney General, in the case of 
**O’Donnell v. Walter,”’ he conceived it 
would be competent for those hon. 
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Membersto bring such statements before 
the cognizance of the Commission, and 
to call upon Zhe Times to substantiate 
the allegations, or to call upon the Com- 
mission to declare that those allegations 
had not been substantiated. In the 
course of the discussion speeches had 
been made which seemed to prove abso- 
lutely the impossibility of specifying 
certain charges in the Schedule pro- 
po The hon. Member for West 
elfast (Mr. Sexton) and the hon. and 
learned Member for Longford (Mr. T. 
M. Healy) had said their names were 
included in Zhe Times articles in such a 
way as to insinuate, if not to make, 
charges against them. He maintained 
it was competent for them, under the 
Reference as it stood, to go before the 
Commission and to point out the charges, 
and to point out the manner in which 
they considered their characters affected 
by anything which appeared in the 
articles, and call upon Zhe Times either 
to substantiate their statements, or to 
call upon the Commission to declare that 
the statements were unfounded. Of 
course it was competent for Zhe Times, 
as the hon. and learned Member for 
Longford said, to contend that in the 
case, for instance, of the hon. and learned 
Member for Longford himself, a criminal 
charge was never made against him at 
all; but if the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) could show 
that his character was affected by any- 
thing which appeared in the articles, 
under the Reference as it stood it would 
be competent for him to have his cha- 
racter cleared before the Commission. 
How on earth could anything of that 
sort be done if the Government were 
called upon to put certain charges in 
the Schedule? That would be a limita- 
tion of the rights of hon. Members to 
appear before the Commission, and it 
seemed to him it was absolutely incom- 
patible with the grounds upon which the 
Commission was ever granted. It, 
therefore, appeared to him that they 
were indulging in a most lamentable 
waste of time which was utterly incon- 
sistent with the purpose for which the 
Commission was to be instituted. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan, 
&v.) said, it appeared to him that what 
had been said by the Home Secretary 
and the Solicitor General very recently 
made it quite essential that in some form 
or another there should be a definition 
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of the subjects of inquiry. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
told them that the Government did not 
at any stage of these proceedings pro- 
pose to take or accept any responsibility 
for formulating the charges or conduct- 
ing the proceedings. If it had been a 
case in which the Government was going 
to conduct the proceedings or formulate 
the charges before the Commission, then, 
of course, the Government would have 
held itself bound by statements made 
by its Members in this House; and those 
who felt there was very great danger of 
this inquiry wandering over subjects 
which could never be contemplated, or 
ought not to be contemplated, would 
have had the security that the Govern- 
ment would have limited the charges to 
those things which had appeared. But 
they were told that the Government 
were simply to start this Commission, 
to set it at large, and that they were to 
have no responsibility for it. It seemed 
to him to be in the highest degree 
essential that the limits and scope of the 
inquiry should be defined in the Bill, 
because they would not get any help 
from the Government in the matter. It 
had been said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he would not say what were 
charges and what were not charges in 
The Times’ pamphlets. But surely the 
Government promoting this Bill knew 
what they meant by the charges and 
allegations? The demand the Opposi- 
tion were now making was simply that 
the Government should define what 
they referred to by the words “‘ charges 
andallegations.” Ifthe word ‘‘charges”’ 
had been used alone there might have 
been considerable ground for saying the 
inquiry was limited by the 7 
of criminal charges ; but the Govern- 
ment resisted an Amendment to strike 


out the word “‘ allegations,” and, there- 
fore, it seemed they intended the inquiry 
to wander over allegations which were 


not in the nature of charges. They 
had had other admissions from the Go- 
vernment, and they were most important 
admissions. They were, for instance, 
told that there were some matters, such 
as intimidation and Boycotting, which 
were not intended to be the subject of 
this inquiry. If this were a universal 
inquiry, one could understand the posi- 
tion of the Government; but if it was 
not to be a universal inquiry, if there 
were some things set out in the pro- 
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ceedings in the nature of allegations 
which were not to be inquired into, then 
surely it became absolutely necessary 
that before they started a Commission 
like this they should define and separate 
things which were to be the subjects of 
inquiry from those which were not. 
And so he submitted that, whether it 
be by Schedule or definition in another 
way, the Government ought to say what 
it meant by charges and allegations 
which it appointed the Commission to 
inquire into. By this Amendment it 
was simply asked that it should be 
stated what the charges were, and he 
submitted to the Committee that that 
was a very reasonable demand and one 
which ought to be conceded. 


Question put. 

The Oommittee divided :—Ayes 200; 
Noes 245: Majority 45.—(Div. List, 
No. 251.) 


Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) 
said, that in respect to all the Amend- 
ments moved up to the present moment, 
the staple argument of the Government 
and their supporters had been that the 
Amendments were calculated to restrict 
the powers of the Judges, to restrict the 
area of their research into the mass of 
charges and allegations which had been 
made. Against the Amendment he now 
proposed that charge could not be 
brought; on the contrary, the Amend- 
ment would extend the powers of the 
Commission. It would give to the Com- 
missioners even a much larger power 
than they would have under the Bill as 
it now stood. It would enable them to 
sift more thoroughly and accurately and 
in the sense the Government had desired, 
the charges and allegations which had 
beenmade. Yesterday he took theoppor- 
tunity of asking the Government what 
interpretation was to be placed on the 
words of the Bill, ‘‘ The Commissioners 
shall inquire into and report upon,” and 
the Home Secretary said that the Judges 
sitting upon this Commission would have 
full power to use their discretion in 
declining to go into any matter which 
they thought was not worthy of in- 
vestigation. The answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman not being as clear as 
he thought it ought to be, he again 
pressed the Home Secretary upon the 
point, and again the right hon. Gentlo- 
man asserted that the discretion of the 
Judges would practically be absolute. 
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He (Mr. Molloy) had some doubt on 
the point at the moment, but he did 
not like to enter upon an argument as 
to the legal interpretation of words with 
so emiment an authority as the Home 
Secretary. Since then, however, he had 
taken counsel with those who were 
better able to decide what would be the 
interpretation of the words, and while 
some of them agreed with the Home 
Secretary’s view the greater number of 
them had told him that the interpretation 
of the words of the Bill to which he called 
attention would not be such as the right 
hon. Gentleman stated. Whether that 
were so or not mattered little, because the 
Government, speaking through the 
Home Secretary, stated it was the 
intention of the Government and the 
interpretation of the Bill itself that if 
matters were submitted to the Judges 
which their Lordships thought were not 
worthy of notice and which really did 
not affect the main Question under con- 
sideration, they might be able to throw 
them out. The right hon. Gentleman 
also stated that the Government had no 
desire that the main and real issues 
which were to be tried by the Com- 


missioners should be obscured by any- 
thing in the nature of frivolous state- 


ments or allegations. One right hon. 
Gentleman oak others on the Opposition 
side of the House, who were entirely in 
accord with the Government with 
regard to this Bill, had in the course of 
their observations stated that that was 
their view. A doubt had arisen, not in 
the minds of the Government, because 
the Government had declared their 
interpretation in the clearest and most 
distinct language, but in the minds of 
some who were also entitled to an 
opinion upon the subject, and the 
Amendment he had put down asked no 
more from the Government than that 
they should put in the Bill words— 
whether they were the words he sug- 
gested or other words to the same effect 
he did not care—to make clear that 
which was the real and proper inter- 
pretation of the Bill. If the interpre- 
* tation put upon the words by the Selene 
wasthe same as that put upon them by 
the Home Secretary, it did not matter, 
but if the words he proposed were 
added nothing in the Bill would be 
altered, nuthing in the intentions of the 
Government would be altered, the 
Judges would not be crippled in any- 
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thing they did, they would be restricted 
in no sense whatever. The Amendment 
would do no more than enable the 
Judges if some counsel appeared before 
them on behalf of some accuser and 
called on them under the mandatory 
words of the clause to enter into that 
which was frivolous and which might be 
even exceedingly stupid, to say—‘‘ We 
don’t think there is anything in the 
matter you have brought before us and 
in the exercise of our discretion we will 
not at present enter into it.” He was 
bound to accept the dona fides of the 
statement the Government had made 
on this question, he was bound to 
accept the statement that the Govern. 
ment did not mean that the Judges 
should be compelled to enter into irre- 
levant matter. But the Government, 
if they wished to prove their bona fides 
in the matter, could not, he assumed, 
refuse to accept his Amendment. He 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
18, after the word “allegations,” to 
insert the words ‘‘or such of them as 
the Commissioners may think fit.” 
—(HMr. Molloy.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS said, he sympa- 
thized with the motives the hon. and 
learned Gentiéman had in moving this 
Amendment; but the werds of the 
Amendment were larger then they need 
be to effect the object the hon. and learned 
Member had in view. If the Amendment 
was adopted the Commissioners would 
not be bound to inquire into anythin 
unless they liked. [ Cries of “ Oh!" 
Yes; that was so. The words of the 
Amendment were “or such of them as 
the Commissioners may think fit.” 
They might not think it fit to inquire 
into any subject, however grave and 
important. In point of fact, it would be 
left entirely at large for the Com- 
missioners to select their own subjects 
for inquiry as they thought fit. He 
did not think that would meet the 
wishes of any party; what was more, 
he did not think that would be 
fair to the Commissioners themselves. 
What was the use of giving the Com- 
missioners power without telling them 
what they were to do? The hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Molloy) con- 
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tended last night that the words of 
the clause as they now stood would com- 
pel the Commissioners to inquire into 
everything, however minute and fri- 
yolous, which might be alleged. He 
did not know whether the hon. and 
learned Gentleman bore in mind that 
there was no process known to the law 
by which they could control the action 
of Commissioners. Discretion must be 
left to the Commissioners ; it could not 
be demanded that they must inquire 
into this, that, or the other. A good 
deal must be left to the judgment of the 
Commissioners appointed in matters of 
this kind. Of course, he assumed they 
would coaduct the inquiry conscien- 
tiously. Being men of sense and honour 
it must be taken for granted they would 
not allow themselves to be dragged into 
an inquiry—into what the hon. Member 
called frivolous and irrelevant allega- 
tions. The clause did not say the Com- 
missioners were to inquire ‘‘ into each 
and every allegation,” which were the 
words used by the hon. and learned 
Member last night. The words of 
the clause were geneval words, and they 
were wide enough to embrace whatever 
was charged. But it appeared to him 
it was perfectly clear that the Commis- 
sioners were masters of the situation. 
The thing was committed to their good 
faith and honour end discretion and 
judgment. The instant the Committee 
put in the words suggested by the hon. 
and learned Membur, they left the Com- 
missioners nothing to inquire into ; they 
imposed noduty upon the Commissioners; 
they would give the Commissioners no 
criterion of v hat they should think fit to 
inquire ints. He never knew of it ever 
being suggested before that Commis- 
sioners ad no discretion. The Com- 
missioners in this case would realize that 
they bad been referred to charges and 
allegutions which had a real meaning 
and significance, and they would decline 
to waste their time in going into matters 
of no significance or value. Such was 
the course which a Judge took in a civil 
action. When a Judge was convinced 
that matter was irrelevant, he stopped it 
and would not allow it to go on. A 
fortiori the Commissioners would have 
the power to do the same. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that every word of the speech of the 
Home Secretary was an argument for 
the Amendment. The right hon. Gen- 
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tleman said the Commissioners should be 
told what they were to inquire into. 
That was what the Opposition had been 
contending for all along, but what they 
could not get. The present demand, 
however, was a much smaller one, for it 
was that the Commissioners should not 
be put under an obligation to inquire 
into things which they did not think 
were necessary to the inquiry. Why 
did the Government object to that? 
Because of the pressure put upon them 
to go into all sorts of things. It was 
because Mr. Walter wanted to go into 
everything concerning the Irish National 
movement. That was the meaning of 
it. The Government could not decently 
argue against the Amendment. The 
Home Secretary said the Commissioners 
must have discretion. This Amendment 
was to give them discretion, and the 
Home Secretary refused it. Why? 
Because the hon. and learned Member 
for the Isle of Wight (Sir Richard 
Webster) had told them the Commis- 
sioners ought to have discretion ; that 
they were to inquire into everything 
Mr. Walter wished them to inquire 
into. How did the Home Secretary 
meet the Amendment? The right hon. 
Gentleman said—‘‘ Oh, a Judge in a 
civil action has the discretion to stop 
matter irrelevant to the issue. That 
was quite true; but the Government took 
very great care there should not be any 
issue in this case. They saw exactly 
what the meaning was. Of course, the 
Home Secretary could not state the real 
reason of the extraordinary proceeding 
of pitchforking into the inquiry allega- 
tions which they were so careful not to 
define. Why was it? Because they 
want to allow Zhe Times to fling its dirt 
without any restraint. That was the 
real meaning of it. The Government 
could not stop this debate; they could 
not close the mouths of the Opposition. 
It was clear that Ministers were merely 
making this Bill a conduit pipe for the 
foul water which Zhe Zimes wished to 
throw on the Irish Nation and its leaders. 
That was the policy the Government 
were pursuing, hoping and desiring 
that they might destroy the National 
cause or discredit it by this miscel- 
laneous flinging of dirt. And that was 
why they oni not trust the Oommis- 
sioners. They said—“ Oh; let us leave 
it to the Commissioners to say what is 
to be inquired into.’”’ Let them take 
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as an illustration the Plan of Campaign. 
The Solicitor General said, ‘‘ Oh, no; 
they will not inquire into the Plan of 
Campaign.” But there was a much 
more powerful man behind the Solicitor 
General and the Home Secretary, and 
that was the proprietor of Zhe Times; 
he said—‘‘ Oh, yes. It is all very well. 
You are the nominal promoters of this 
Commission, but it is my Commission, 
and the Commission must be made to 
suit my purpose, and it will not suit my 
purpose at all to have a judicial man 
saying this is not a thing which ought 
to be inquired into. I claim the right 
to go into whatever I like, and I wilil 
fling dirt exactly in the way I like, and 
you shall have no means or authority 
to say me nay.”’ The Government might 
wrap it up and disavow it as they liked, 
but to any man of common sense the 
position was perfectly transparent. If 
the Government meant the Judges to 
have the discretion to say what should 
be inquired into and what should not, 
why did they refuse this Amendment ? 
The Home Secretary said that if the 
Committee passed this Amendment, the 
Commissioners would not be obliged to 
inquire into anything. That was the 
Government’s confidence in the Judges. 
That was the way they believed in the 
Judges. They said—‘‘Oh, if you let 
them off they will inquire into nothing.” 
Was there ever an argument so pre- 
posterous and ridiculous placed before 
reasonable men as that stated by the 
Home Secretary? Let the Government 
say at once they did not trust the dis- 
cretion of the Judges. The Home Secre- 
tary also said—‘t There is no penal 
process you can take.” Was that the 
way they wanted to treat these Com- 
missioners? If the Government meant 
the Commissioners to be judges of what 
was to be done in this matter, they 
ought to indicate in the Bill that that 
was their view; they ought to say— 
“We fling at you the miscellaneous 
slanders in the Attorney General’s 
speech to inquire into, but we do not 
force you to disentangle and to deal 
. with every particle of this slimy web of 
calumny which has been woven by The 
Times and its counsel. We treat you 
as reasonable men. You shall pick out 
what you think is worth investigation. 
We do not expect you to wallow for 
ever in this slime or to continue in it 
any longer than you need. We leave 
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you the discretion to pick out of this 
gigantic libel what you think worth 
inquiring into. We do not regard our- 
selves as the agents of Mr. Walter for 
the purpose of working out his wish in 
this matter.” If that was not the in- 
tention of the Government, why did 
they refuse to give the Judges discretion 
as to what should be the matters they 
shouid inguire into? Nothing would 
more test the real meaning of the Bill, 
and the real objects of the Government 
in this Bill, than the course which they 
took upon such an Amendment as this. 
They could not pretend that this was 
an Amendment to limit the inquiry. 
As a matter of fact, the Amendment 
was intended to give to the Commis- 
sioners whom the Government professed 
to trust a discretion which the Govern- 
ment refused them, but for which re- 
fusal, he ventured to say, they could 
give no valid reason. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. J. P. B. Roserrtson) 
(Bute) thought he could discover in the 
strange rhetoric of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) some echo of a 
former speech in which the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of persons as being 
stewing or wallowing—he (Mr. J. P. B. 
Robertson) forgot which it was—in 
Parnellite juice. He could not help 
thinking that to-night there had been 
a strange exhibition of the extreme 
danger of indulging a propensity which 
seemed so congenial to the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it referred to politics 
or flowers of rhetoric. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that this Bill was 
an attempt to throw miscellaneous 
slanders at the Government’s political 
opponents. That, of course, he denied ; 
but he knew that every Amendment 
proposed to the Bill had been used by 
the Party opposite as an opportunity 
for throwing slanders at their political 
opponents. Certainly, no more un- 
founded slander could be uttered than 
that which the right hon. Gentleman had 
thrown across the floor—namely, that 
the Government were at present in col- 
lusion with the proprietors of Zhe Times. 
That was a statement which the right 
hon. Gentleman could not be prevented 
from making, but it was a statement 
which must be met with a most un- 
qualified and unceremonius contradic- 
tion. 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I will 
withdraw the statement when the First 
Lord of the Treasury denies the state- 
ment which I have challenged him to 
deny more than once, that in settling 
this Bill Mr. Walter, of Zhe Times, was 
consulted. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The charge was 
so contemptible that I did not think it 
worth while to deny it in this House. 
But I deny it absolutely, as being utterly 
and entirely without foundation ; and I 
am amazed that a Gentleman could be 
found to advance it. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: If I 
am to understand the First Lord of the 
Treasury to say that he has not seen Mr. 
Walter, I beg leave to withdraw what I 
have said. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have not said 
that I have not seen Mr. Walter. I deny 
absolutely that there has been—{ Loud 
derisive cheers. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 1 
must appeal to right hon. and hon. Gen- 
tlemen to remember some of the tradi- 
tions of the House. These demonstra- 
tions are most unseemly. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I say I deny 
absolutely that [ have had any negotia- 
tion, any arrangement whatever, with 
Mr. Walter wich reference to this Bill. 
Mr. Walter has called upon me, as it 
has been his practice to do, as an old 
friend ; but we have made no arrange- 
ment whatever of any kind. He never 
saw the Reference; he never saw the 
Bill. I never had any sort of plan or 
scheme or contrivance with Mr. Walter 
in regard to this Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Are we 
to understand in plain terms that the 
right hon. Gentleman has had no com- 
munication with Mr. Walter on the sub- 
ject of this Bill and on the subject to 
which it refers ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think I have 
spoken as plainly as I could. I distinctly 
stated that the Reference of the Bill was 
settled without any communication what- 
ever with Mr. Walter, that the Bill was 
settled without any communication what- 
ever with Mr. Walter, and that he has 
had no influence with me or on my mind. 
I have had no communication with him. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
wish the right hon. Gentleman had been 
able to say that he had held no com- 
munication with Mr. Walter on the sub- 
ject of this Bill, because, if so, I should 
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have been in the position of being able 
to withdraw what I have said, and to 
apologize to the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Does the right hon. 
Gentleman not withdraw the statement 
after what has been said by my right 
hon. Friend? | Cries of‘‘No!”] Does 
he not withdraw the statement that this 
Bill has been drawn up in connivance 
with Mr. Walter ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I did 
not use the word ‘‘ connivance ;” I used 
the word “ communication.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The whole purport 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
was to show that the Bill had been 
arranged with the proprietor of The 
Times, and that it was in consequence of 
communications with him—{ Cris of 
“Collusion!” ] Yes; collusion was the 
word he used. I should have thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman, occupy- 
ing the position which he does, after the 
denial of my right hon. Friend, instead 
of trying to ride off on the point of 
*‘ communication,” would have thought 
it his duty to apologize. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I say, 
with all sincerity, that no man in this 
House has greater personal respect than 
I have for the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and I hope I have never done or 
said anything inconsistent with that feel- 
ing. But I have stated exactly what I 
desire to condemn. I think it extremely 
improper that in a matter of this kind 
the Government should have communi- 
cated with one party and not with the 
other. The fact stands, and the Go- 
vernment now admit it. I will not say 
how far they have arranged or what 
was the character of these communica- 
tions. That, of course, I do not know, 
and I am perfectly willing to accept the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 
But the point of my condemnation was, 
and, I am sorry to say, is, that in a 
matter of this extreme delicacy and im- 
portance the Government have com- 
municated with the proprietor of The 
Times, and they have not communicated 
with the hon. Member for Cork. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think I have 
been explicit. [ Loud cries of ‘‘ No, no! ”’} 
Tae CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have stated 
that the Reference was settled without 
any communication whatever with The 
Times. I have stated that the Bill was 
drafted without any communication 
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whatever with Zhe Times, and when I 
admitted that Mr. Walter called on me 
I admitted a fact which I could not 
deny and which I did not wish to deny. 
But I say that he made no communica- 
tion to me which has had or could have 
the least weight or influence upon me. 
He mentioned the fact of the Bill to me; 
but he neither sought to influence me, 
nor should I have permitted him to in- 
fluence me. If I had kept back the 
fact that he had called at my house once 
since the Bill has been in print, I should 
have been unworthy the belief which I 
trust the House will always have in any 
statement I make. I assure the House 
that neither by word nor by writing has 
The Times, through its proprietor or 
editor, exercised the least influence or 
pressure whatever on the Government 
with regard to this Bill. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I must say 
I think the right hon. Gentleman, when 
he was speaking on this matter, might 
have given the House the assurance 
that he was not influenced either by the 
proprietor or the counsel to The Times. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I thinkI have 
said so. [ Cries of ‘‘No, no!”’ 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, 
that what he was particularly anxious to 
point out wasthat the presert proposal of 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite was not 
in sequence with their action last year. 
The proposition incessantly advanced 
by right hon. Gentlemen opposite was 
that the very best method of elucidating 
the truth was to refer this question to a 
Committee of the House. What would 
have happened suppose such a reference 
had taken place? Let him read what 
was said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Mr. John Morley) in the debate on the 
6th of May, 1887; and the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke, as he stated, merely 
because the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian had spoken al- 
ready, and, therefore, was disqualified 
from speaking. What the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. John Morley) said was— 

** What is submitted to the House is a pro- 
posal by which the whole body of the charges 
made by The Times newspaper against the Irish 
Members shall be submitted to the judgment of 
a Committee of this House.” —(3 Hansard, (314) 
1223-4.) 

It was not that the Committee was 
to have the right of selection of the 
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charges: it was the whole body of 
charges which was to be submitted to 
the Committee. The Committee, of 
course, would have had to determine 
what was the substance and gravamen 
of the charges. That was matter for the 
Judges. They were to make up their 
minds as to what in truth and fairness 
were charges and allegations, but once 
having made up their minds upon that 

oint they were to prosecute inquiries 
into those charges and allegations. 
What was the proposal of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite? Why, it was 
positively this—that the Judges were to 
meke a selection of the charges and 
allegations. Could anything be more 
invidious than to throw on the Jud 
such a duty as that of the selection of 
the charges and allegations? What he 
maintained was that the Judges would 
eliminate and throw aside those state- 
ments or propositions in the articles 
which did not constitute charges or 
allegations, but which were merely 
incidental or trivial or irrelevant as- 
sertions. But what they would pro- 
secute their inquiries into were, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) 
said, ‘‘ The whole body of charges made 
by Zhe Times newspaper.” [{Mr. Mun- 
pettA (Sheffield, Brightside): Oh, 
oh!} Did not the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sheffield suppose 
that the right’ hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle-upon-Tyne did not 
mean that the whole sum and substance 
of what was alleged by Zhe Times should 
be investigated ? 

Mx. W. E. GLADSTONE: Certainly 
not. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman was en- 
titled to have his own opinion. [ Cries 
of ‘‘ Read, read!” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I beg 
pardon 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON (who 
refused to xive way) said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. John Morley’s) 
words were— 


‘* What is submitted tu the House is a pro- 

1 by which the whole body of charges made 

y The Times newspaper against the Irish Mem- 

bers shall be submitted to a judgment of a 
Committee of this House.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Read 
on. 
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Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, he 
should exercise his own discretion as to 
what he read. The only way to give 
fair play in this investigation was to 
allow the Judges to exercise judicial 
discretion as to what the sum and sub- 
stance placed before them was. It was 
not, as the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber below the Gangway proposed, that 
they should make a selection. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I never said any- 
thing of the sort. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON, thought 
there was every necessity that the Judges 
should have merely the duty of ascer- 
taining what the charges and allegations 
were, instead of being permitted in the 
most invidious way to say, ‘‘ We shall 
investigate one thing and not another.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, he 
certainly thought there never was a case 
in which he would have been more justi- 
fied in interposing in the course of a 
speech if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had extended to him the usual 
courtesy. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man quoted a speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley) to show that the 
right hon. Gentleman was speaking his 
(Mr. Gladstone’s) sentiments. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, having fastened 
upon him those sentiments, denied to 
him the opportunity of giving any 
authoritative exposition of his meaning. 
That was the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s legal manner. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, 
that he read the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle, 
and he added, on the authority of that 
right hon. Gentleman, that those senti- 
ments were adopted by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. WY. E. Gladstone). He 
did not give way, because he desired to 
complete his proposition without inter- 
ruption, and he was pretty sure the 
right hon. Gentleman would find an 
early opportunity of reply. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, that 
what he took exception to was the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s attempt to fix 
the words upon him (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) as if they were his own. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said—‘‘Oh, 
yes, the right hon. Gentleman may have 
his opinion about them.” Why, cer- 


tainly he had. He was entitled to have 
his opinion of his own language. Un- 
questionably they never meant to ex- 
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clude any charge against the Irish 
Members. But by charge they meant a 
distinct charge. [ Cries of ‘‘ Specific !”’] 
He hat not the report of his right hon. 
Friend’s speech by him; perhaps it 
would be be ia Me if the right hon. 
Gentleman would allow him to look at 
the report. [Mr. Marraews handed 
across the Table the volume of Hansard 
containing the report of Mr. John 
Morley’sspeech.] The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had objected to the figures 
of rhetoric of the right hon. Member 
for Derby. Modes of quotation might 
likewise be open to very great objection. 
Now, they heard the quotation of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. Was it 
a fair quotation ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I read 
it not once but twice, and I read the 
sentence textually. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
read what he was going toread. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman read a cer- 
tain sentence, and then left it to be in- 
ferred that everything that could be 
alleged was included under the name 
“charges.” He would read what the 
hon. and learned Gentleman deliberately 
omitted to read— 


“My hon. Friend the Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) expressed his willingness, 
and that of his Friends, to extend the Kefer- 
ence mentioned in the Amendment of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian, so as to include 
not only the charge made against the hon. 
Member, but also the subject of the letter im- 

uted to the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 

arnell), and any other specific and definite 
charges which can be extracted from the articles 
called Parnellism and Criime.” 


It would be necessary for them on the 
present occasion and on future occasions 
to watch the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in the matter uf quotations. Now, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said 
that the object of this Amendment was 
to place upon the Judges the duty of 
making a selection of the charges. It 
was nothing of the sort. It was in- 
tended to secure to them a discretion to 
repel irrelevant, insignificant, and im- 
proper matter. Would the Government 
give them some other words that would 
do that? Were the Commissioners to 
have that power or not? Were the 
Judges to have the power of refusin 

what was irrelevant, what was trivial, 
what was malicious, and what was 
caluminous from the sources from which 
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these charges proceeded? If the Go- | 


vernment gave them that power under 
the Bill, where was it? The Commis- 
sioners were to inquire into the charges 
and allegations; that was to say, the 
whole charges and allegations contained 
in a speech lasting 12 or 15 hours, and 
contained in a pamphlet of he knew not 
how many scores of pages. Were the 
Judges to be compelled, at the option of 
one of the parties appearing before them, 
to go through the whole of the matter ; 
or were they to have the discretion of 
repelling and refusing that which was 
malicious, thet which was irrelevant, 
that which was trivial? He thought 
the Committee were entitled to an answer 
to that question. Where the Commis- 
sioners to have that power or not ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : We do not want to 
interrupt the xight hon. Gentleman in 
the middle of his speech. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE begged the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon, but he 
was bound to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman was certainly good at inter- 
ruption. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man frequently asked “ aye” or ‘‘ nay” 
in the middle of a speech, he was not 
entitled to take tke exception he had 
now taken. Washe to understand that 
they would be told by-and-bye whether 
the Judges were to have this power or 
not? Ifso, he would wait until they 
had it explained. If the Judges were to 
have the power, then why not express it 
in the Bill? It was not expressed in 
the Bill, but it was substantially ex- 
cluded from the terms of the Bill. In 
the Bill the whole of the charges, the 
whole of the allegations in this volu- 
minous document, were included, as far 
as the literal and grammatical sense of 
the words wasconcerned. They wished 
to know, and he thought they had every 
right to know under these circumstances, 
whether there was to be this power of 
rejecting mattersuch as he had described, 
and if there was to be this power, why 
was it not to be stated ; why was it not 
to be specified in the Bill? He would 
not answer the Solicitor General for 
Scotland any further. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman complained of a want 
of a sequence in the proceedings of the 
Opposition. By the suppression of 
essential matter it would not be difficult 
to show a want of sequence in the pro- 
ceedings of anybody. That disposed of 
the argument of the want of sequence. 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.) said, 
he thought that what the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated by way of an 
attack upon the Solicitor General for 
Scotland was really based upon a mis- 
conception of the point raised by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. The point 
was that it had been proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newvastle( Mr. John Morley), just on the 
eve of the Division last year, that the 
whole body of the charges should go to 
a Select Committee. It was not proposed 
that the Select Committee should have 
power to pick and choose, but it was 
proposed that every specific charge 
which was in these articles, or could be 
extracted from them, should be dealt 
with by the Select Committee. In the 
name of common sense, how did that in 
any way modify or qualify the argument 
the Solicitor General for Scotland based 
the sentence heread? He apprehended 
that the context for this purpose, which 
had been read as if it reflected some dis. 
eredit upon the Solicitor General for 
Scotland, was absolutely and utterly 
irrelevant. The question was whether 
the whole body of the charges was to go 
to the Select Committee, and for that 
purpose what did it matter to read 
another sentence saying that the charges 
were to be specific. It might have been 
relevant to the Amendment they had 
discussed some time age; but for the 
present purpose he apprekvnded it had 
no bearing upon what the Solicitor 
General for Scotland had said. Now, 
he desired to say one or two words upon 
the general question. It was asked, 
with very considerable force and vehe- 
mence, by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) whether the Judg~~ were to 
have the power to exclude in, iiry into 
matters which were trivial andirrelevant. 
He apprehended it was clear beyond all 
possibility of doubt that the Commis- 
sioners had that power. What was re- 
ferred to them was every charge and 
allegation made against Members of 
Parliament and other persons in the 
course of these proceedings. That meant, 
beyond all doubt, every charge and alle- 


gation which was in substance in the 


proceedings. If a charge or allegation 
was frivolous, or irrelevant, or trivial, it 
came to nothing. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Somber for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella), interposing during the 
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speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, cried ‘‘ calum- 
nious.” Of course, if the charges were 
true, they were not calumnious, and 
what the Commissioners were to do was 
to inquire into the truth of them. He 
apprehended that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Mundella) had been playing 
with a word, the full import of which he 
did not quite appreciate. If the alle- 
gations were frivolous or trivial, they 
really came to nothing. The Commis- 
sioners who were entrusted with this 
inquiry were to deal with the whole 
matter—that was to say, with every 
barge and alleyation contained in these 
proceedings which had any substance in 
it This Amendment was wholly un- 
necessary, and therefore he hoped the 
Government would not be willing to 
accept it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Finlay) 
had played his aecustomed part, which 
was to step in on occasions of difficulty 
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to the assistance of the Government. The | 


hon. and learned Gentleman often en- 


out of a difficulty when the Government 
could not find it themselves. He was 
surprised, however, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had done this on the 
present occasion. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman told them that the words, 
“definite and specific’’ were irrelevant 
to the statement of the Solicitor General 
for Scotland. As a matter of fact, they 
formed the substance of the whole thing. 
The Opposition were willing to refer 
everything that was definite to the 
Select Committee—they were willing to 
refer to the Judges everything which 
was definite and specific, but it was 
the Government and the patrons of the 
Government who were shirking the real 
issue and insisting on referring to the 
Judges what was neither definite nor 
specific. The Government were now 
insisting upon forcing upon the Judges 
the consideration of matters whether 
they desired it or not. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman was certainly discussing this 
question in a very judicial spirit. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
object to a lawyer of eminence, such as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Inverness (Mr. Finlay), in- 
tervening in the debate and explaining 


| of this 
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to him that which apparently he was 
ignorant of, or not informed upon by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt)—namely, 
that the powers which he asked the Go- 
vernment to put in the Bill were in- 
herent in the Commission. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: What is 
your objection ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the objection 
was that when they specified something 
that was inherent in a body there was 
supposed to be some object beyond that. 
It could not be otherwise. If an Amend- 
ment of this kind were adopted, the 
Judges, knowing perfectly well that they 
had the inherent power of refusing to 
inquire into irrelevant or trivial topics, 
would look for some special direction 
from the House. He could quite under- 
stand that there were hon. Members who 
wished that there should be some special 
directions given to the Commission that 
certain matters should not be inquired 
into. But why did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman press for the insertion of words 
ind in the Bill if the powers 
One 
would have thought that some of those 
who had advised the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have found a precedent in 
other Commissions for directing Com- 
missioners to inquire into such portions 
of the question as they thought fit. But 
the right hon. Gentleman thought that 
the Judges would inquire into irrelevant 
and trivial matter. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Not only 
irrelevant and trivial. Those are part 
of the epithets I used. Let the right 
hon. Gentleman quote me accurately. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was quoting 
the right hon. Gentleman far more 
accurately than the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby quoted the 
First Lord of the Treasury in a previous 
portion of the debate; but after what 
had been said in that respect he thought 
the least said the better. He had 
quoted the right hon. Gentleman accu- 
rately. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not dispute what he had said. [Mr. W. 
E. Giapsrone: Quote the rest.} The 
right hon. Gentleman wished him to 
quote the whole. It was rather difficult 
to quote the whole of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Quote 
the epithets. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would quote 
another epithet, and that was the 
epithet of calumpious— — 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No; 
malicious. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman meant to say that before 
they beard the evidence, and before 
they inquired, the Commissioners were 
to decide which of the charges were 
malicious or not? Without any in- 
quiry at all, without having called 
witnesses, or without having heard 
counsel, the Commissioners were to re- 
fuse certain charges because they thought 
they were malicious. Such were the 
grounds on which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman suggested that the words of the 
Amendment should be inserted. He 
thought the very fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman had used all these 
epithets went to prove that the Amend- 
ment was not only quite unnecessary, 
but would be mischievous. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that the incidents 
which had just occurred had somewhat 
obscured the real objects of the Amend- 
ment, and even the very words of the 
Amendment. The Solicitor General for 
Scotland, in a somewhai exc:ted manner, 
said he (Mr. Molloy) had asked for the 
passing of this Amendment in order 
that the Judges might select only 
such charges as they thought proper, 
and leave out others. A more mon- 
strous interpretation of plain English it 
was impossible to conceive. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : Per- 
haps I may be allowed to say I made no 
reference whatever to anything the hon. 
and learned Member said. I referred 
to his Amendment. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman spoke of a Mem- 
ber below the Gangway who hadspoken, 
and as he (Mr. Molloy) was the only 
Member below the Gangway who had 
spoken he took it the hon. and learned 
Gentleman referred to him. Whatever 
the Committee might think, he wished 
now to bring the Committee back to the 
Amendment. It was distinctly stated 
yesterday by the Government that it 
was not their intention that irrelevant 

‘matter should be goneinto. The Home 
Secretary, not being certain of his facts, 
said that, according to his opinion, there 
was a discretion on the part of the Com- 
mission to refuse to go into irrele- 
vant matters. The Amendment he (Mr. 
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Molloy) now proposed was for the pur- 
pose of making that clear. In moving 
the Amendment he said he had taken 
legal opinion on the subject, and that 
there was a considerable number of 
those he consulted who said that the 
discretion was not within the four 
corners of the Bill. He said distinctly 
that the only object of the Amendment 
was that irrelevant matters should not 
be forced on the Judges against their 
own discretion. He made no allusion 
to the Commissioners picking out or se- 
lecting any specific charge. On the 
contrary, in his opinion every allegation 
made ought to be gone into fully, and 
the deeper it was gone into the more he 
would be pleased with the Commission. 
He also said in the course of his re- 
marks that if the words he suggested 
were too large, if they were not satis- 
factory to the Government, any words 
they might suggest which would carry 
out their explanation and opinion of 
yesterday were words he would accept. 
When the Home Secretary rose yester- 
day, having been in consultation with 
the First Lord of the Treasury, it was 
evident that there was an inclination on 
the part of the Government to accept 
the Amendment. Since the Amend- 
ment had been placed on the Paper it 
had been criticized as one giving power 
to the Judges to select the charges.’ He 
would only further say that the Govern- 
ment declared that they wished the 
Commission to have power to discard 
irrelevant matter. If the words he had 
proposed did not carry out their object, 
he was prepared to accept any words 
which might be put in which would 
carry out what they had said not only 
once, but twice and thrice. 

Mr. ASHER (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, he rose for the purpose of ad- 
dressing to the Committee a very 
few words. He did so chiefly in conse- 
quence of what fell from his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Inver- 
ness (Mr. Finlay). He understood his 
hon. and learned Friend to say that it 
appeared to him to be quite beyond 
question that the introduction of the 
words now proposed could not affect to 
any extent whatever, the powers of the 
Commissioners. As he (Mr. Asher) 
was accumtomed to deal with the in- 
terpretation of Acts of Parliament, and 
as he entertained very serious doubt 
whether the opinion expressed by his 
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hon. and learned Friend was correct, he 
thought he should not be doing his 
duty if he did not give his opinion to 
the House for what it was worth. The 
statement of his hon. and learned Friend 
was of great importance because he un- 
derstood from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the Government, in 
refusing to adopt this Amendment, were 
virtually proceeding on the assumption 
that no guidance would be given to the 
Commissioners by the introduction of 
these words. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General for Scot- 
land (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) seemed 
to think that the Amendment they were 
now considering had no logical connec- 
tion with the series of Amendments 
which had been previously proposed. 
With all deference to his hon. and 
learned Friend’s opinion, he maintained 
that the Amendment now under discus- 
sion was perfectly consistent with all 
the preceding Amendments which the 
Opposition had supported. Their en- 
deavour had been to get the words of 
the clause “‘charges and allegations” 
combined with certain other words which 
would make their meaning clear and 
distinct. They had, up to the present 
time, been altogether unsuccessful in 
effecting any such change. If they had 
succeeded in limiting the clause to 
“charges,” he thought that such a 
Commission as was to be constituted 
by the Bill could then have decided 
without any discretionary power what 
were the subjects to be investigated and 
what were the subjects to be excluded, 
because the very able men who would 
constitute the Commission would, he 
could not doubt, have interpreted the 
word ‘“‘charges”’ to mean charges of 
crime or complicity with crime on the 
part of the persons against whom they 
were directed, and they would have had 
no difficulty in making up their minds 
what were the portions of the articles in 
The Times which could be placed in that 
category. The Government, however, 
had insisted on retaining in the clause 
the words “charges and allegations.” 
When they came to the term “allega- 
tions” they came to a term which a 
lawyer was no more qualified to inter- 
pret than a layman, because the word 
“‘ allegation ’’ was not a legal term; it 
did not belong to any branch of law he 
was acquainted with. Besides, what were 


the allegations contained in? In a speech | 
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he did not know of how many days, a 
speech in which the Attorney General, 
in the discharge, no doubt, of his duty, 
had from the beginning to the end of it 
made charges and allegations. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman certainly did not 
neglect his duty in that respect, because 
he believed for a series of days the hon. 
and learned Gentleman continued te 
make charges and allegations against the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) and 
an indefinite number of persons. The 
Attorney General’s speech consisted of 
charges and allegations from beginning 
to end. As the clause now stood the 
Commission would have to inquire into 
and report upon every charge and alle- 
gation. Every lawyer would know that 
the words of the clause meant all charges 
and all allegations. How were the 
Judges to know where they were to draw 
the line? If they appointed a Commis- 
sion with the duty of investigating and 
reporting upon such charges as they 
thought fit, the Commissioners would 
know where they stood; but when they 
were told not to stop there, but extend 
their investigation into everything in 
the nature of allegation, not only with 
regard to Members of that House but 
other persons, it seemed to him a diffi- 
cult thing to say that it was so clear as 
was supposed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Inverness that the functions 
of the Commission would not be affected 
by the introduction of the words pro- 
posed. If the Government could see 
their way to inserting these words, they 
would be depositing in the Commis- 
sioners a discretion as to the charges 
and allegations to be investigated. If 
they received their Commission in the 
terms of the clause as it at present 
stood he thought they would be bound 
to investigate all the charges and 
allegations contained in the lengthy 
speech of the hon. and learned At- 
torney General, but if the words of 
the hon. and learned Member were 
introduced they would know that only 
such charges as they thought fit would 
legitimately form the subject of investi- 

ation at their hands. The work of the 
same oa Sap if these words were in- 
serted, would be quite plain; but if they 
were resisted by the Government and 
the Bill were passed as it now stood, 
with a direction to the Commissioners 
to investigate all charges and allegations 
ia the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
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speech, it might be that the Commis- 
sioners would exercise a discretion, and 
refuse to investigate such charges as 
they thought unworthy of investiga- 
tion ; but he thought it would be open 
to doubt whether in doing so they 
would not be straining their powers. 
He asked the Government if they 
seriously intended that the Commis- 
sioners should have power of reading 
over the whole of the Attorney Gene- 
ral’s speech, critically examining all 
charges and allegations contained in it, 
and making up their minds which of 
those were worthy of investigation and 
which were not, why they did not ex- 

ressly state that in the Bill and make 
it perfectly clear? They had heard a 
good deal said in the course of the dis- 
cussion about wasting the time of the 
Committee. He supposed there was no 
candid Member of the Committee who 
would not admit that some things had 
been repeated, and that the discussion 
might have been confined within shorter 
limits without prejudice to anybody ; but 
he was bound to say that there was no 
waste of time in the discussion of the 
Bill in Committee which was com- 
parable to the waste of time which had 
been brought about by the Government 
refusing to insert words giving expressly 
that discretion to the Commissioners 
which they said it was their desire they 
should have. It had been the custom of 
ull Governments, where an honest doubt 
was entertained in any quarter of the 
House whether express words were not 
necessary to embody the view of the 
Committee, to consent to the insertion 
of such words where everyone agreed 
they could do no harm. Why had the 
Government deviated from that practice ; 
why had they refused to insert words 
which would have no other effect than 
giving the Commissioners appointed 
under this Bill the power of saying what 
should be inquired into and what should 
not, which the Government said they 
intended they should have? He sin- 
cerely hoped that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would not refuse consent to 
this very reasonable Amendment, but 
that they would put in at least this 
limitation that the three Judges should 
have this power. The Commissioners 
were able and experienced men, and 
they should have clearly before them 
on the face of the Bill that they had the 
power of selecting and determining 
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what were the charges and allegations 
which in their opinion ought to form the 
subject of inquiry. 

R. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford. 
shire, Kingswinford) said, there seemed 
to him to be a great amount of reason in 
the Amendment proposed by the hon, 
and learned Member opposite. He 
could not but think that as the clause 
stood at present the person most put 
upon his trial would be the hon. and 
learned Attorney General. The case 
that would have to go to trial would 
be founded upon the speech of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General; the 
question before the Commissioners would 
be as to whether the charges and allega- 
tions made in that speech were true and 
well founded. He had felt during the 
whole of this Debate how unfortunate 
it was that the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General should have been re- 
tained at all ina political trial, and that 
he should have allowed himself to be re- 
tained in a case in which his proper 
clients, the Government, were not parties. 
It was most unfortunate that it was not 
so, and he felt it would have been much 
better to have left the case to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Bury (Sir Henry James), about 
whose power and capacity to be counsel 
in that case there could be no doubt 
whatever. But the hon. and learned 
Attorney General having made his 
speech, the question was, could the 
charges and allegations made in that 
speech he substantiated? And when 
the Commission came to inquire, it 
would be as to the extent to which those 
charges and allegations should be sub- 
stantiated. It would be better ai any 
rate, if those charges were not to be 
defined in some way, to leave to the 
Commissioners full power to say which 
of the charges and allegations they 
would entertain and which they would 
reject. Now, if the definite article had 
been left out, the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member opposite 
might have been unnecessary ; but the 
“the” was there, and they would, un- 
less the Amendment were accepted, 
have to inquire into the truth and sub- 
stance or otherwise of all the charges 
and allegations contained in the hon. 
and learned Attorney General’s speech. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary was correct, and if the Com- 
missioners were to have full power to 
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say what they would entertain and what 
they would not entertain, why should 
the Government object to this Amend- 
ment? The Amendment carried out the 
speech of the right hon. Gentieman the 
> ees Secretary, who had told them 
over and over again, and on one occa- 
sion particularly, when he himself went 
inte the Lobby to vote with him, that 
the Commissioners would not entertain 
any charges which they themselves did 
not think to be sufficient. If that were 
so, either these words were unnecessary 
—and he did not understand the Go- 
vernment to say they were—or else they 
ought to be put into the Bill. It was 
with this view that he earnestly en- 
treated the Government not to throw 
away their position in reference to the 
Bill, and that, having up to the present 
carried their own views so far, they 
would allow themselves to be supported 
by those who wished to see this Bill a 
reality. He strongly urged upon the 
Government to admit this Amendment. 
Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. andlearned 
Gentleman had just made an appeal to 
the Committee on the ground that the 
Amendment was one which called for 
immediate attention. He did not think 
the Government were depending on the 
common sense of their Supporters as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman thought 
they ought to depend. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had delivered a sen- 
sible and straightforward speech. He 
(Mr. Sexton) had sat with him for years 
in that House, and he had never known 
him to act otherwise in any affair than 
as became a man of upright character 
and disposition. He explained the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s position by 
the assumption that his character had 
qualified him to appraise and under- 
stand the nature of the scandalous blot 
on this Bill. He did not know whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
present when the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, when 
exposed to the most severe and search- 
ing examination to which a Minister of 
the Crown had ever been subjected in 
debate, avowed the existence of com- 
munications between himself and Mr. 
Walter, although he had not confessed 
their nature. The Bill was the offspring 
of Mr. Walter’s two legal advisers and 
the hon. and learned Attorney General, 
who was the political adviser of the 
right hon, Gentleman the First Lord. 
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He (Mr. Sexton) could say in a few 
words that, from the point of view of 
hon. Members from Ireland, the refusal 
of the Amendment made it clear that 
this was a Bill introduced by Mr. 
Walter and promoted by the Govern- 
ment as his servants and agents. The 
language of the clause without the 
Amendment was absolutely unmis- 
takable. The Commissioners were di- 
rected to inquire into allegations and 
charges made by Mr. Walter in the 
case of the recent trial of ‘ O’ Donnell v. 
Walter.” As the clause at present 
stood, if Mr. Walter brought to the 
notice of the Commissioners any one 
charge or allegation in the whole course 
of the speech of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, the Commissioners 
would have no option but would at once 
be compelled to investigate it. Irish 
Members had been charged with insult- 
ing one of Her Majesty’s Judges, be- 
cause, in the discharge of their public 
duty, some of them had suggested the 
reason why they thought him unfit, on 
account of his conduct and language on 
previous occasions, to conduct this in- 
quiry. But what was the insult levelled 
by any Member of that House at Mr. 
Justice Day compared with the insult 
levelled by Her Majesty’s Government 
against the three learned Judges in de- 
claring that they absolutely refused to 
allow them any discretion in this matter. 
The Government threw down before 
the Commissioners this formidable and 
momentous speech of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, and said— 
“Inquire into every allegation and 
charge and innuendo ;”’ they refused to 
give them any discretion whatever. 
The Bill was Mr. Walter’s Bill; it was 
more a private than a public measure. 
Hon. Members were invited to walk into 
Mr. Walter’s parlour. Mr. Walter, in 
his paper, had inserted infamous and 
shameful charges against Irish Mem- 
bers, and the Government were so con- 
siderate as to say that they would not 
grant a Select Committee of that House 
to inquire into those charges, lest the 
Committee might be prejudiced against 
Irish Members; but now they had ap- 
pointed a Commission of Judges over 
which they had placed Mr. Walter. 
CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he rose to comment on the extraordinary 
conduct of the Government in not ad- 
vancing a single argument against this 
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Amendment. The Government had 
lately been in the habit of putting up 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Sclicitor General for Sectland (Mr. J. 
P. B. Robertson) to speak for them on 
law points, and the opinion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman carried with it 
additional weight, because he repre- 
sented another Party in that House. 
The Committee had had a speech from 
an hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had for a long time sat in that House, 
and whose speech had been listened to 
with the closest attention. The hon. 
and learned Member for the Kingswin- 
ford Division of Staffordshire had told 
the Committee that unless these words 
were put into the Bill, the Commis- 
sioners might consider themselves 
obliged to go into the charges and alle- 
gations contained in the speech of the 
hon, and learned Attorney General. He 
remembered the late Mr. Butt saying in 
that House that there was nothing 
more discrediting to a Government than 
to refuse to reply to the speeches of the 
Opposition ; but here was a Government 
who refused to reply, not only to the 
arguments of a legal Member of the 
late Ministry, but also to the arguments 
of one of the very best lawyers who sat 
behind them. He believed the Govern- 
ment had made up their minds to admit 
no Amendment into the Bill, because 
they believed that if they passed the 
Bill as it stood there would be no Report 
stage. That was one reason, he said, 
why the Government would not accept 
the Amendment. The other reason was 
that they actedsimply from a Party spirit. 
They considered that their existence in 
Office was of so much importance to the 
nation that they would sooner pass a 
measure of this kind through the House 
to deprive a certain number of the 
subjects of the Queen of their right of a 
fair trial than they would agree to an 
Amendment by which the position of 
their Party might be endangered. One 
of these reasons must influence the 
Government in the course they were 
now adopting, and that would be felt 
by all unless one of the Law Officers of 
the Crown rose to reply to the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Staffordshire or that of the late Solicitor 
General for Scotland. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
said, as a Member for Staffordshire he 
wished to thank the hoa. Member for 
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the Kingswinford Division for his honest 
and sincere speech in support of the 
Amendment. He was glad to see that 
there were occasionally expressions of 
conscientious feeling on the opposite 
Benches. It was of great importance 
to Members on those Benches that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite should be encou- 
raged occasionally to follow the dictates 
of their own consciences, and s 
their minds freely to the House. The 
Committee were informed by the Go- 
vernment that the acceptance of this 
Amendment would endanger the success 
of the Commission. He would like to 
know why the acceptance of this 
Amendment should involve such a re- 
sult? He supposed the truth to be that 
the Government were afraid to accept 
the Amendment without consulting their 
friend, Mr. Walter, and he was not at all 
sure that it would not be desirable to 
move an Instruction to the Committee 
that Mr. Walter should be kept per- 
manently on the premises in order that 
those unfortunate Ministers who had 
no mind and no conscience of their 
own in this matter, should be able 
to appeal to their associate and friend 
with reference to these unfortunate 
transactions. Mr. Walter, no doubt, 
would be able to make certain slight 
concessions which, to an extent, would 
appease the sentiments of Liberal 

nionists. Nothing was so regrettable 
as to see on those Benches men who, he 
was sorry to say, claimci the name of 
Liberal, but who remained silently in 
their places, and would not raise their 
voice or give their vote or make the 
slightest effort to obtain for their Col- 
leagues a fair trial. He thought it was 
a matter of perfect indifference to the 
ordinary Liberal Unionists whether their 
Colleagues received a fair trial or not, so 
long as they avoided a General Election 
and kept their seats in that House. He 
would ask a question of the noble Lord 
opposite who seemed so disturbed, and 
who was the son of the prime male- 
factor. 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, he appealed 
to the hon, Gentleman to address him- 
self a little more to the terms of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE said, he would 
follow the ruling of the Chairman with 
great satisfaction, and confine himself 
to the terms of the Amendment; if he 
had been temporarily led somewhat far 
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afield, it was in order to denounce the 
conduct of hon. Members who could not 
support an Amendment even of this 
rational scope and moderate language, 
which Amendment, he was proud to say, 
had the support of the highly represen- 
tative Member for the Kingswinford 
Division. He was glad that an Amend- 
ment of thischaracter had been supported, 
or, at all events, approved, by an inde- 
ndent Member of the county which he 
ad the honour to represent, and it was 
on that account that he rose to endorse 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s re- 
marks. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he had waited to see whether 
any Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was about to rise to reply to the 
speeches which had been addressed to 
the Committee in support of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Elgin and Nairn (Mr. Anderson). 
For the last three-quarters of an hour 
there had been a series of speeches on 
one side. There had been speeches 
made which demanded an answer. There 
was the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the King- 
swinford Division of Staffordshire (Mr. 
Staveley Hill) and that of his hon. and 
learned Friend the late Solicitor General 
for Scotland (Mr. Asher), and if they 
had not been answered the reason was, 
in the opinion of hon. Gentlemen on 
that side, that they were unanswerable. 
It was quite true that the Government 
were free not to answer all the speeches 
of hon. Members below the Gangway ; 
but when the hon. and learned Member 
for Kingswinford, who had the respect 
of all Members or both sides of the 
House, and who, during the 20 years in 
which he had sat in that House, had 
shown common sense and independence 
in all matters, made such a forcible 
speech as he had made on this Amend- 
ment, they, at least, thought they knew 
why Her Majesty’s Government did not 
reply. The hon. and learned Member 
for Inverness (Mr. Finley), who sat so 
properly behind that Bench, from which 
position he so well used his opportunity 
of striking from behind, and for which 
he would one day have to answer to his 
constituents, had taunted him with using 
the word “ calumnious”’ with reference 
to these charges and allegations. He 
(Mr. Mundella) affirmed that he had 
used that word rightly, and he would 
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tell the Committee directly why he had 
used it. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had also 
reproached the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian with using 
the word ‘‘ malicious.” But were his 
right hon. Friend and himself to defend 
words that they believed to be calum- 
nious and malicious? What they asked 
for at the hands of the Government was 
that the Commission should be allowed 
to eliminate all the filth that had been 
thrown upon Irish Members, that which 
was calumnious and malicious, and which 
ought not to be gone into. [ Laughter. | 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary laughed ; but he was not sure 
that if all these questions were inquired 
into, there were not questions relating 
to the right hon. Gentleman himself 
which were very important and might 
be as much the subject of inquiry as the 
allegations made in the speech of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General. The 
hon. and learned Attorney General had 
delivered himself of a speech which 
covered 144 closely printed pages. [An 
hon. Member: The whole trial.] It did 
not matter if he was wrong to a few 
pages more or less; it would be admitted 
that there were enough ofthem. It was 
very difficult to say who were included 
in his allegations and who were ex- 
cluded from them. Here was what he 
considered a specimen of the allegations 
which he made, and which would have 
to be dealt with. On page 112 he said— 


‘* It is worth noting, by the way, how many 
of the worst of these puppets owe their freedom 
of action to Mr. Gladstone. O’Donovan Kossa, 
the open-mouthed advocate of arson and murder 
and the organizer of dynamite outrages, was 
sentenced in 1865 to penal servitude for life. 
In 1870 he was released by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government together with other 25 Fenian 
conspirators. Devoy and Luby were amon 
the number who were sentenced to well-meri 
punishment and were released by Mr.Gladstone, 
and subsequently devoted themselves with re- 
doubled energy to the traitorous work which 
their imprisonment interrupted. Other promi- 
nent ruffians like Sheridan and Egan would 
have been secured and rendered re of 
further mischief but for the culpable laxity of 
the Executive.” 


To whom did that allegation refer? It 
was an allegation against the ablest and 
oldest Member of that House. Were 
the Commissioners to have power to 
eliminate allegations such as this? He 
would like to ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Inverness, 


[Second Night. 
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whether that was a malicious or calum- 
nious allegation or not? He (Mr. Mun- 
della) said it was, and that such allega- 
tions ought to be eliminated from the 
inquiry of the Commissioners. In con- 
clusion, he repeated that the two speeches 
he had referred to remained unanswered 
by the Government because they were 
unanswerable. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, the Committee were in a very great 
difficulty. They were not all lawyers. 
They had had the opinions of two 
lawyers, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Finlay) and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Kingswin- 
ford Division of Staffordshire (Mr. 
Staveley Hill), and those two opinions 
were entirely antagonistic. It seemed 
to be agreed on all sides that the Com- 
missioners ought not to inquire into all 
the charges and allegations; and the 
question was whether these words with- 
out the Amendment would enable the 
Judges to inquire into some of the 
charges and not into others. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the Kingswinford Division said that 
these words would not give the Judges 
the right to pick and choose; and that 
they would be obliged to inquire into all 
the charges and allegations. The Com- 
mittee looked to the Government and to 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General, 
in the hope that he would say some- 
thing to enlighten their ignorance and 
tell the Committee whether he held with 
the hon. and learned Member for Inver- 
ness or with the hon. and learned 
Member for Staffordshire. They were 
accustomed in that House to be treated 
with some amount of contumely; but 
when they found themselves supported 
by Genilemen of the eminence of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Staffordshire, then he thought it 
was an insult not only to Gentlemen on 
those Benches, but to the entire House, 
that the Government did not put up the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General to 
answer. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Brightside Division of Shef- 
field (Mr. Mundella) had pointed out 
that allegations had been made in the 
speech of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General against the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone), and there were many 
hon. Gentlemen on those Benches who 


Mr. Mundella 


{COMMONS} 
| thought that some of those allegations 
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told against the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary. Where was this 
inquiry to finish if the Judges were 
allowed to go into the whole of the 
allegations ? The Government and hon, 
Gentlemen opposite perhaps thought 
that the debate on this Bill was going 
somewhat slowly. But whose fault was 
that? It was obviously the fault of the 
Government. The addition of these 
words could not do any harm; but the 
Government did not dare to alter a 
single word in the Bill without the per- 
mission of Mr. Walter. A little while 
ago they had had a discussion as to 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury had been in 
communication with Mr. Walter. They 
now knew that Mr. Walter had called 
upon the right hon. Gentleman on the 
very day on which he came down in the 
evening and said that he would grant 
this Commission. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is not 
true. [Cries of ‘‘ Withdraw!” and 
‘* Name!” 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman says, ‘‘That is not true.” 
Does the right hon. Gentleman mean 
that the statement is not accurate ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman was so very excited that 
the Committee, he (Mr. Labouchere) 
thought, might allow something to him. 
He supposed the rigkt hen. Gentleman 
meant that he apologized. He accepted 
his apology. As he understood it, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House had admitted that evening that 
Mr. Walter had called upon him. 

Tue PRESIDENT or rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rironte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, the 
hon. Gentleman was assuming that Mr. 
Walter called upon his right hon. Friend 
previous to the Bill being framed. His 
right hon. Friend had stated distinctly 
that Mr. Walter called upon him after 
the Bill was in print. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was 
very convenient for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
to put up his right hon. Friend to 
answer for him; but let him answer for 
himself this specific question—‘ Did 
Mr. Walter call upon him on the day he 
came down to this House and announced 


that he would grant this Commission ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have stated 
to the House everything that has 
occurred. I decline to be catechized by 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he defied 
the right hon. Gentleman to answer that 
specific question ; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman did not specifically deny the 
statement, he thought every hon. Mem- 
ber of the House would think, whatever 
he might have said on Thursder, that 
he could not do so. [ Cries of “‘No!”’] 
He congratulated hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site on their credulity. He did not 
wish to dwell too much on this subject ; 
it was a painful thing to be obliged to 
consider the position in which the right 
hon. Gentleman was placed; but he 
would go back to the fact that the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General had been 
requested by Members on that side of 
the House and on the opposite side— 
[“ No, no!” )}—tothrowsome legallight 
on the subject before the Committee, 
and explain why there was any objec- 
tion to put into the Bill the words of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he thought, after the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Brightside Division of Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella), who had referred to a re- 
markable passage in the speech of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General re- 
lating to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, that he (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) had not before seen or 
heard of, that the time had arrived when 
hon. Members should be provided with 
acopy of this pamphlet, for the dis- 
tribution of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
had unusual facilities. How many hon. 
Gentlemen opposite could lift up their 
hands and say they had read Parnellism 
and Crime? It turned out that not a 
single Gentleman opposite had read it, 
and he believed the only Member of the 
House who had done so was the right. 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Brightside Division of Sheffield. It was 
most unreasonable that while the Go- 
vernment refused in any way to guide 
the Commissioners in their course of 
action, the entire policy of the late 
Administration from 1868 to 1874 might 
a be inquired into under the 

ill. It might be that the Government 
were very anxious in this matter with 
regard to the relations of the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Home Secretary with 
some of the Fenian prisoners. They 
could show that certain gentlemen were 
brought to Dungarvan who presented 
revolvers at the heads of certain of the 
electorate, and that £1,000 was paid by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 


‘Toe CHAIRMAN said, it was very 
much out of Order to travel into ques- 
tions irrelevant to the Amendment 
before the Committee. It was im- 
possible that the conduct of the debate 
could be properly maintained unless the 
Chair was assisted by hon. Members on 
both sides of the House. The hon. and 
learned Member must be aware that he 
was now entering upon matter which 
was foreign to the present Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he bowed 
to the Chairman’s ruling, but seeing 
that he had not read Parnellism and 
Crime he could not see what was rele- 
vant to the discussion and what was not. 
He did not know whether the Chair- 
man had read it himself. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
before the Committee is whether after 
the word “‘ allegations,’ the words “ or 
such of them as the Commissioners 
should think fit’ should be inserted. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he must 
say, for his own part, what the Irish 
Members required was, to know how 
many charges were made against them, 
that the House might at least be put in 
the position of seeing whether every 
wild and idle charge that any man liked 
to originate and supply to Zhe Times 
was to be made the subject of solemn 
investigation. He had been much 
struck by the observations of the hon. 
and learned Member for the Kings- 
winford Division of Staffordshire (Mr. 
Staveley Hill) and was surprised that 
the Government had not given him 
a reply. The course the Government 
were taking had not received the sup- 
port of their own Followers behind 
them, and he would remind the Com- 
mittee of this, that to-night the noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale (the 
Marquess of Hartington) had laid down 
a remarkable doctrine which had not been 
accepted by the Government, for he had 
said that it would not be necessary for 
the hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) or the hon. Member for Deny 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) to go into any 
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matter until Zhe Times in the first in- 
stance had proved something. That 
showed that in the mind of the noble 
Lord something in the nature of a prim4 
facie case should in the first place be 
made out. What did the Irish Mem- 
bers ask here? Why, they asked that 
come definition at least should be given 
of the offences of which they were 
alleged to be guilty—that the Commis- 
sioners migtt, if they saw fit, exercise the 
discretion of defining what the charges 
were. The Government would not 
allow the Committee to define what the 
charges were, and now they tried to 
prevent the Commissioners from de- 
fining what they were. He conceived 
that the first business of these three 
prominent Judges, if this Bill passed, 
should be this, to read over Parnellism 
and Crime and the hon. and learned 
Attorney General’s statement in the Law 
Courts—he presumed they would not 
send for Mr. John Walter, like the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, but would leave him in his 
proper place—and then having read the 
statement of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General and the Parnellism and 
Crime pamphlet, they would say, ‘‘ We 
conceive that certain rules must be 
adopted for the conduct of this inquiry, 
and we conceive that certain allegations, 
if proved, will constitute grievous and 
heinous offences!”’ In such an event 
the Judges would act as they did in con- 
nection with Election Petitions—that was 
to say, before entering into the inquiry 
they would make out the charge to go 
upon. He submitted that the hon. 
President of the Oourt, Sir James 
Hannen, would say this—‘‘I conceive 
the charges made against hon. Gentle- 
men, Members of the House of Commons 
and others, are as follows, subject to 
what I may hear from Counsel.” He 
would lay down, with the sanction of his 
Colleagues, that which was to be the 
subject matter to be gone into. Unless 
the Judges had power to do that, it 
would be quite impossible for them to 
conduct this inquiry satisfactorily. What 
would probably happen would be this. 
Somebody who had received instructions 
from Her Majesty’s Government would 
go before the inquiry and say, “I am 
the representative of The Zimes; we 
have made the following charges and we 
repeat them now, and we ask you, the 
Judges, to call A, B, O, D, E, F, and G.” 


Mr. T. UM. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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Suppose someone wanted to insult the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone)— 
and he conceived there were plenty of 
Gentlemen opposite who from their con- 
duct every day would be very glad to 
drag that right hon. Gentleman down to 
London to have him examined before 
the Commission as to whether he had 
not opened up negotiations for the re- 
lease of O’Donovan Rossa as far back 
as 1869. Let them suppose that such a 
thing as this occurred. When they got 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian into the box, and this 
Gentleman representing Zhe Times had 
examined him as to the reasons which 
guided him in releasing O’Donovan 
Rossa, that Gentleman might then put to 
him a whole series of questions as to his 
neral views with regard to the Irish 
embers—as to what he believed was 
done in the time of Mr. Forster and Lord 
Spencer. Having given a bond fide 
reason for calling the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the person who wished to insult 
him would then, if he chose to do so, 
diverge into all kinds of subjects. So to 
speak, they first hooked their salmon, and 
then being caught with a fly they 
brought him to land by the gaff, and it 
was to prevent this that he submitted 
there should be some protection for 
witnesses in the shape of a preliminary 
statement by the presiding Judge as to 
what he considered the object of the 
inquiry. It was well known that the 
majority of these men, against whom 
these charges and allegations were made, 
were poor men, and that they might be 
easily worn out by having to obtain 
counsel to defend them and by having 
to dance attendance from day to day 
before such a Court as this, unless there 
was some definition either by the Presi- 
dent of the Court or in a schedule of 
what the charges were which were to be 
met. He maintained that unless the Go- 
vernment accepted this Amendment the 
Irish Members, and others against whom 
charges were brought, would be com- 
elled to have counsel before the Court 
rom daytoday. Perhaps theCourt would 
insist upon sitting in London instead 
of going to Dublin, and therefore he 
held that if this proposal were not 
accepted, enormous injustice would be 
done. Take the case of a poor man. It 
was supposed that because the Members 
of the Irish Party all worked together 
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in this House, therefore that the funds 
at the disposal of the Nationalist exche- 
quer would be devoted to the defence of 
every individual of that Party. But 
supposing those who had control of the 
funds took the view that politically, so 
far as the Party was concerned, the cha- 
racter of a certain individual was unim- 
portant, and should say to him—‘‘ We 
will not provide you with Counsel.’’ 
What was this poor man to do? His 
character would be as dear to him as 
anybody else’s would be to them, and he 
would have to be present in Court, 
dancing attendance upon it from day to 
day, not knowing what moment the 
Counsel for The Times might spring his 
charge upon him. He might wish to 
take a holiday whilst the Commission 
was sitting, and for a whole month 
whilst he was away he might not read a 
newspaper. His ears would be closed 
as to what would be going on in his 
absence, and he would not know when 
he would be wanted ; whereas upon the 
day of the opening of the tribunal the 
President would say that so and so only 
was what was to be inquired into, the 
scope of the inquiry would be limited in 
a most Constitutional manner. No objec- 
tion would then be taken by the Irish 
Members, as the inquiry would be 
limited to what was considered most im- 
portant. However, it was probably use- 
less to make this appeal to hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, seeing 
that upon this question they were acting 
in a body. He believed that very few 
of them would individually support Her 
Majesty’s Government in the view they 
took up and in acting unjustly towards 
Members on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House. It was only when acting 
under Party discipline and in the mass 
that they were unjust. He therefore 
appealed to them, whether it was not 
reasonable that the views of the hon. 
and learned Member for Staffordshire 
(Mr. Staveley Hill) should prevail, and 
that the President of the tribunal should 
be allowed to frame rules or to make a 
statement as to the grave and definite 
charges which were to be entered into 
against certain individuals ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I de- 
sire to ask a question of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor Gereral 
(Sir Edward Clarke). Here is a grave 
allegation in the statement of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General. Of 
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course, he considered it material, or he 
would not have made it. I do not know 
whether it is a charge or an allegation ; 
but I want to know whether it is an 
allegation which the tribunal is to 
inquire into. The words are these— 

** It is worth noting, by the way, how many 
of the worst of these puppets owe their freedom 
of action to Mr. Gladstone.” 


[Zaughter.| Yes; that was a very fair 
test case— 

‘*O’Donovan Rossa, the open-mouthed advo- 
cate of arson and murder and the organizer of 
dynamite outrages, was sentenced in 1865 to 

enal servitude for life. In 1870 he was re- 
aver) by Mr. Gladstone’s Government, together 
with other 25 Fenian conspirators—Devoy and 
Curley were among the number who were sen- 
ten to well-merited punishment, and were 
released by Mr. Gladstone and subsequently 
devoted themselves with redoubled energy to 
the traitorous work which their imprisonment 
interrupted.” 
I wish to ask whether, in the view of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General, that is a charge or an allega- 
tion against my right hon. Friend of 
complicity in crime ? 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE: I must de- 
cline to interpret in any way any part of 
the articles which have been published. 
The words which have been read by the 
right hon. Gentleman are not the words 
of the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral, but they are the words of an article 
which was read by him from Parnellism 
and Crime. The purpose of this Bill, and 
the purpose which has been assented to 
unanimously by this House on the 
second reading, is the purpose of send- 
ing to a tribunal consisting of Judges, 
wholly cr mainly as the House has been 
informed, allegations which have been 
publicly made. The matter that the 
right hon. Gentleman has read is part of 
those allegations. [‘‘ Hear, hear! "4 
Hon. Members cheer that statement o: 
an obvious fact as if it were some new 
discovery. The sentences the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite has read are part of 
an article published in Parnellism and 
Crime, and read by my hon. and learned 
Friend in the course of his speech, and 
if these articles are referred to before 
the tribunal the Judges will have to look 
at the articles, and see what in truth are 
the charges which those articles contain, 
and into such matters as they find in 
those articles they will inquire. But in 
order that the House might see that in 
the course of a number of articles of this 
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kind there are expressions used, whether 
by way of illustration or in adding his- 
torical circumstances to the questions 
with which they are particularly dealing, 
I will read a few sentences. That the 
Committee might see how this matter 
stands, let me just read the whole pas- 
sage from which the right hon. Gentle- 
man quoted the first sentences— 

** Devoy and Luby were among the number 

who were sentenced to well-merited punish- 
ment and were released by Mr. Gladstone, and 
subsequently devoted themselves with redoubled 
energy to the traitorous work which their 
imprisonment interrupted. Other prominent 
ruffians, like Sheridan and Egan, would have 
been secured, and rendered incapable of further 
mischief, but for the culpable laxity of the 
Executive. It is painful to note that Ford, 
unmoved by these great services to his cause, 
refers to Mr. Gladstone as ‘this venerable 
humug,’ and charges him with ‘ outdoing even 
Disraeli’ in the merciless oppressiveness of 
his coercive legislation. The horrible doubt 
suggests itself whether even now the paymaster 
of the conspiracy cherishes any genuine respect 
for his illustrious recruit.’’ 
It is impossible for it to be suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt), or by anyone who ap- 
plies a reasonable amount of considera- 
tion to those articles, that the three 
Judges who constitute this tribunal will 
have anything to do either with the 
repute of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, as described 
by Mr. Ford, or with the repute of the 
late illustrious Leader of the Party to 
which I belong. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: One or 
two of my right hon. Friends, and I 
believe I myself, cheered the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and he commented 
upon our cheers by describing them as 
a recognition of an obvious fact. He 
seems to think it a most extraordinary 
thing to think that a cheer should come 
from this side of the House in recogni- 
tion of an obvious fact; but, from our 
point of view, the recognition of an ob- 
vious fact is an extremely rare occur- 
rence with hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
We gave the hon. and learned Gentle- 
tleman a cheer in gratitude for his re- 
cognition of an obvious fact. Let us 
look at the facts before us. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman has admitted 
that there are allegations contained in 
the pamphlet respecting myself, and I 
am bound to say that if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would go a step fur- 
ther and say that it might be a very 
proper thing that those allegations 


Sw Edward Clarke 
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should be investigated by the Jud 

I am the last man to make an objection, 
It appears to me that these allegations 
are quite as good as a great number of 
others that have been made. They are 
distinct statements of condonation of 
crime, because, although the writer in 
The Times was so good and so courteous 
as to apply to me the epithet “ illus- 
trious,”” which I do not deserve, the 
writer distinctly charged me—I admit 
that there is here some mixture of the 
tragical and the ludicrous—with being 
a recruit to the doctrines and practices of 
Ford, who was, in this affair, in strict 
partnership with O’Donovan Rossa. [ 
should be told, however, that this is not 
relevant to the matter in hand. Then, 
why did the hon. and learned Attorney 
General read it out? The hon. and 
learned Attorney General read out this 
passage as part proof of his case with 
respect to Parnellism and Crime. It was 
perfectly within the purview of the Bill; 
it was within the grammatical and 
literal meaning of the Bill, and I want 
to know, if am told that there is no 
likelihood of its being inquired into— 
and I do not care a pin whether it is or 
not—I want to know why did the hon. 
and learned Attorney General read it 
out. Why did he add to a speech that 
was already sufficiently prolonged to 
satisfy even the most voracious legal 
a for length of speech? The 
field of this question has been enlarged 
by the appearance of a new champion 
in the arena. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) objected, in an early part of the 
discussion, to the dealing with calum- 
nious charges. I, myself, afterwards 
objected to the dealing with malicious 
charges, I presume that, in a case of 
this kind, where it is necessary to apply 
some sort of riddling ard contracting 
process, that there are a number of 
charges in controversial writing which 
were plainly, and on the surface, on the 
threshold, fit to be set aside as being 
obviously devoid of reasonable ground. 
But what says the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
has come out to-night as an authorita- 
tive expounder of the meaning and ob- 
ject of this Bill? He says— 


“T refuse to recognize any title of the Com- 
missioners to set aside malicious charges, 
cause you cannot tell until you have examined 
them whether they are malicious or not.” 
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Everyone of these allegations, however | cause we have assented to the second 


devoid they may be of ground, however 
they may bear on the face of them evi- 
dence sufficier:t to satisfy every rational 
man that they are unworthy of atten- 
tion, according to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the Government will not bar them, 
or exclude them, or give the Judges a 
discretion to exclude them, because, as 
he says, until they have made an ex- 
amination they cannot know whether 
they are malicious or not. That is the 
defence made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Ciancellor of the Exchequer 
for this Bill. I thank the right hon. 
Gentleman for having cast some light 
on the subject, and for having shown 
the Committee what it is we are really 
discussing. There is one observation of 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) which 
seems to show that, owing to absence 
during the last 24 hours, he was not 
aware that it had been decided that 
although the murderer and the felon 
might be tried on a specific charge, that 
is to be reversed here, and the chosen 
Representatives of the people are not to 
be allowed the privilege of hearing the 
charges they are to meet. Now, the 
Committee has reached a different point. 
We are now asking—and we have 
totally failed to obtain any concession 
to our demand—that the Judges on 
whom this large discretion is to be con- 
ferred, might be permitted, if they 
thought fit, to set aside charges which 
were in their judgment totally unfit for 
examination. Grave legal authorities 
are ready here to state, and have stated 
this evening, that in their opinion the 
plain purport of this clause would com- 
pel the Judges, unless the Committee 
introduced some words of this kind, to 
go through all this frivolous matter. 
The hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford has well said—and I, for my 
part, adopt the sentiment—that there are 
few Gentlemen sitting opposite, if one 
were to argue a private matter face to 
face, who would for a moment hesitate 
to accept and recognize the reasonable- 
ness of the demand now made. But 
Her Majesty’s Government appear to 
think that it is their business to force 
this Bill through the House, and we 
are virtually told by the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General that we are not at 





reading of the Bill. I trust the Com- 
mittee will look a little beyond the pur- 
pose immediately in view, and consider 
to what kind of principles of jurispru- 
dence you are giving your sanction in the 
adoption of a scheme so novel and extra- 
ordinary as that now before us, and in 
refusing the admission of any mitigating 
phrase or safeguard or security what- 
ever, although demanded by the joint 
voices of those who are inh ated per- 
haps, and have a special title to con- 
sideration, and also of no inconsiderable 
minority of the House of Commons. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 207; 
Noes 250: Majority 43.—(Div. List, 
No. 252.) 


Mr. R. T. REID said, that the next 
Amendment in his name was merely a 
verbal Amendment designed to follow 
an earlier proposal which had not been 


accepted. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he begged to 
move the next Amendment standing on 
the Paper in his name—namely, in lines 
18 and 19, to leave out ‘‘ certain Mem- 
bers of Parliament and other,” in order 
to insert “the.” This was connected 
with another Amendment standing later 
on the Paper, and if both Amendments 
were accepted the clause would read in 
this way— 

“ The Commissioners should inquire into and 
report upon the charges and allegations made 
against the persons whose name are set forth in 
the schedule hereto.” 

The Amendment, therefore, asked the 
Committee to insert in or append to the 
Billa schedule of persons against whom 
the charges and allegations were in- 
tended to be made. He might look 
back for a moment and remind the Com- 
mittee that the majority, which was not 
often a large majority, had refused to 
confine the Bill to ‘‘ charges,”’ and had 
decided to add to “‘ charges” ‘“‘allega- 
tions,” no matter how vague and 
shadowy their character might be. It 
had also refused to give any definition 
of charges and allegations against any 
person whatever, and had even refused 
to allow the Commissioners, in praise of 
whose high character they spoke so 
emphatically, the least discretion as to 
the charges and allegations which were 
worth investigation and those which 
were not. Now, in the face of these 


liberty to prepose this Amendment be- | refusals he asked the Committee to con- 
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sider for a moment if it was possible, in 
a spirit of equity at least, to agree, if 
these charges were not to be defined, 
and if the speech of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General was to be taken by the 
Commission, that the names of all per- 
sons charged, whether Members of 
Parliament or others, should be inserted 
in the Bill. Two classes of persons 
were pointed at in this affair. One class 
comprised Members of this House, and 
the other was composed of persons out- 
side. Now, with regard to the persons 
outside the House he offered two rea- 
sons why their names should be 
scheduled in the Bill. Some of these 
persons lived in this country, some of 
them were born and bred beyond the 
sea, and some of them had their resi- 
dence at the ends of the earth, and he 
thought it was but fair that those per- 
sons so situated should not be left to 
pick out the fact that they were incrimi- 
nated from a pamphiet taken from The 
Times report of a trial or a debate in this 
House, but they should be solemnly 
notified by the statute of the condition 
in which they stood. He offered a 
second reason that these names should 
be scheduled in the Bill. Members of 
this House were accused of complicity 
with these ‘“‘ other persons ’’—indeed, it 
was only because of such alleged com- 
plicity that these other persons were 
inserted at all. A few days ago 7he 
Times in a leading article said it must 
be observed that the language of the 
Bill as to inquiry into the charges and 
allegations made against certain Mem- 
bers of Parliament ‘and,”’ not or, 
‘‘ other persons ’’—“ and this,”’ said Zhe 
Times, who ought to know, having been 
present at the drafting of the Bill— 


‘* Giving the words their strict legal as well 
as their natural and obvious meaning implies 
that the subject of investigation so far as other 
persons are concerned is their conduct in rela- 
tion to Mr. Parnell and his colleagues. We 
can see in this nothing unreasonable.”’ 


Members of Parliament 


That was the interpretation offered by 
The Times, and if that were a fair inter- 
pretation—and he spoke in the presence 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
was both Attorney General and the 
Counsel for Zhe Zimes—he said that 
they made no objection. They made 
no objection to the inquiry into the 
guilt of other persons so far as that in- 
quiry was made to bear on any allegu- 
tion against a Member of this House. 


Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 
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He took his stand on the in tion 
of The Times, and claimed that Members 
of Parliament should be told within the 
pages of the Bill the names of the per- 
sons ir meg with whom was charged 
against them. He asked the Committee 
individually to divert themselves of 
Party considerations, and each to con- 
sider for himself how any man could 
prepare his defence unless he was noti- 
fied and warned of the names of the 
persons complicity with whom was 
charged against him. This Commission, 
under the Bill as at present framed, 
would not be able to act on any definite 
lines. It would not sit to inquire into 
the conduct of one man at a time. It 
would not open one charge and close 
it, but would proceed in a zigzag method, 
without order—it would take up one 
charge to-day and another to-morrow, 
and decide one charge in one case to-day, 
and defer to another day the decision in 
another charge. In this way, as had 
been pointed out, persons against whom 
charges were made would have to dance 
attendance on the Commission from day 
to day and from month to month and 
from year to year. He maintained that 
it was impossible for a defence to be 
carried on under such conditions, and 
that the inquiry would range over a 
period of at least nine years. It would 
cover proceedings in many countries, it 
would be conversant with the acts of 
some millions’of people, ard he put this 
to the Committee: whether it was not 
obvious that the defence of every Mem- 
ber of Parliament charged would bea 
most elaborate and costly affair? There- 
fore it was essential that those Members 
should have given to them the means of 
preparing themselves for the inquiry and 
for deciding what course they should 
adopt. Now he passed from “ other 
persons’’ to Members of Parliament 
themselves, and he raised the question 
for the first time in these debates as to 
what Members of Parliamcat were im- 
peached. Did they mean to impeach, 
first, the Members of Parliament who 
were members of the executive of the 
Land League—the Land League which 
passed out of existence seven years ago 
—which came into existence, grew up 
and flourished when the present Minis- 
terial Party were in power, and which 
passed away under the shadow of an 
Act which put an end to liberty in Ire- 
land. Was it meant to impeach those 
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Members of Parliament who were mem- 
bers of the National League which came 
into existence five years ago, and which 
had existed during the last year under 
the sway of a most drastic Act of Parlia- 
ment, and which the Lord Lieutenant 
could suppress with a stroke of the pen 
at any moment he chose if he saw any 
reason for such a course? Was it in- 
tended to impeach the 10 Members who 
were spoken of together in one sentence 
in Parnellism and Crime—who were 
spoken of, not for the purpose of charg- 
ing them with any legal offences which 
he was able to appreciate, but for having 
“trade and traffic” with certain per- 
sons, and who were grouped together, 
not in connection with any specific facts, 
but as a rhetorical phrase merely because 
in the opinion of Zhe Zimes they were 
likely to form the first Home Rule 
Miaistry in Ireland. He maintained 
that that observation, even if it stood 
alone, exposed the animus of the whole 
conspiracy against the Irish Members. 
These names were grouped together, not 
because of any crime or complicity in 
crime, and not because of any aspect of 
their conduct, but because they were 
supposed by Zhe Times—a supposition 
which was accepted afterwards by the 
Government—to be the men who stood 
highest ia the confidence of the Irish 
people. He (Mr. Sexton) was one of 
these 10 Members. At an earlier hour 
of the evening he referred exhaustively 
to matters of fact with which his name 
was connected, and he had, he thought, 
exposed the accusations brought against 
him tothe ridicule, if not to thecontempt, 
of the whole House; and he thought that 
if every one of the 10 Members referred to 
were to take the trouble he might easily 
dothe same. However, he (Mr. Sexton) 
would confine himself to his own case. 
Well, he was one of these 10 Members 
grouped together in this way by The 
Times. Now, in the morth of Decem- 
ber, 1886, a Colleague of the hon. Gen- 
tleman sitting on the Front Bench 
opposite, the Tory Lord Lieutenant, 
appointed him to be High Sheriff of 
the City of Dublin, and he was High 
Sheriff of the City of Dublin when 
Parneliism and Crime appeared. During 
the months of March, April, May, and 
June, when, according \o the statement 
of the hon. and learned AttorneyGeneral, 
upon evidence which that hon. and 
learned Gentleman thought satisfactory, 
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he (Mr. Sexton) was in trade and traffic 
with dynamiters and criminals, he was 
the principal officer of the law in the 
capital of Ireland. The Lord Lieutenant 
could have dismissed him at any mo- 
ment if he had seen good cause 
for taking that course, but the Lord 
Lieutenant did not see any such 
cause. The Government would not take 
a step that involved them in any accu- 
sations in this matter, but they were 
willing it should be taken by others with 
their complicity. They thought to make 
political capital out of the statements of 
others levelled at the Irish Members. 
A year had passed and he had continued 
in the performance of his functions, and 
the fact that he had never been inter- 
fered with was a conclusive proof that the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Government in 
their own minds and hearts—whatever 
they might choose to say in Parliament 
_ pweee as ridiculous the charges 
made against him. He was at this 
moment a Visiting Justice of Her Ma- 
jesty’s prisons in Dublin. Probably 
Her Majesty’s Government thought that 
at the present moment he ought to be 
in prison himself, but their Lord Lieu- 
tenant thought otherwise, and he would 
ask the Committee to consider the ridi- 
culous contradiction between the action 
of the Government and that of their 
Viceroy in Ireland. If the Government 
desired a larger enumeration of Mem- 
bers than the 10 grouped together in 
the article to which he had referred, he 
would suggest ittothem. If they would 
agree to insert in the list of Members 
against whom charges and allegations 
were made to be inserted in a schedule, 
he would inform them that the Home 
Rule Members would not object to 25 
or 30 names being introduced — the 
Members who were mentioned in Par- 
nellism and Crime. Not a voice would be 
raised against such a proposal. Ail the 
Irish Members on the Opposition side of 
the House but two—namely, the Mem- 
bers for South Derry and South Tyrone 
(Mr. Lea and Mr. T. W. Russell) were 
impeached by Zhe Times, or an instru- 
ment of Zhe Times, the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, and this he could 
prove in a few words. Parnellism and 
Crime stated that the Parnellites without 
limitation—and every man of their Party 
was proud to bear the title—every man 
of the 85 who sat there was charged 
directly by Zhe Zimses with treasonable 
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designs upon the State, and that was 
something more than an allegation. 
Would the Government then consent to 
schedule in the Bill the names of every 
Irish Member on that side of the House 
except the two to whom he had referred ? 
Furthermore, the Irish Home Rule 
Party without exception were charged 
with having belonged to two organiza- 
tions, the Land League and the National 
League, which depended upon a system 
of intimidation carried out by terrible 
means resting ultimately on the sanction 
of murder. That was an infamous charge 
—it was a criminal charge, certainly, 
and one which Mr. Walter would com- 
pel the Govern nent, his servants, to in- 
quire into. Let them schedule in the 
Bill every man who was with audacity 
and inconceivable recklessness included 
in this charge — and there was this 
charge against the whole party, that they 
knew, or had reason to believe, that the 
Phoenix Park murder or some similar 
crime was intended to be attempted. 
That was an infamous lie, but it was 
also a charge, an infamous charge, and 
now that they had refused the last 
Amendment which would require the 
Commissioners to define the charges to 
be gone into, and now that other Amend- 
ments defining it the Bill the charges 
made had been refused, Mr. Walters 
would compel the Commissioners to 
examine into it, He challenged the 
Government to schedule in the Bill 
every man whom Mr. Walter with the 
greatest possible audacity coupled with 
that charge. Last of all, the Home Rule 
movement was charged with aiming to 
bring about the complete separation of 
Ireland from Great Britain. Now, that 
was a charge of treason, for to charge 
men with combining together to separate 
Ireland from Great Britain was nothing 
else than to charge them with an attempt 
to divide the Sovereignty of the two 
Realms and that constituted treason. 
He challenged any lawyer to deny that, 
and in the face of that charge, he chal- 
lenged the Government to schedule in 
their Biil every Irish Member in that 
House. That might not satisfy their 
instinct of revenge; but, at any rate, it 
might satisfy to the utmost the desires 
of Mr. Walter. In this case, let them 
not limit themselves to six men or to 10 
men, let them not pick out a few of the 
chief supporters of the movement and 
schedule them as traitors and associates 


Mr. Sexton 


{OOMMONS} 
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of murderers, but let them schedule 
every Irish Member, and then the 
House, in all parts of it, and the country 
in all parts of it, would be able to under- 
stand to their full extent and would be 
able to examine by the light of truth, 
the motives and nature of the base plot 
directed by a ring of political Thugs 
against the Representatives of Ireland. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, lines 
18 and 19, to leave out the words “cer- 
tain Members of Parliament and other 
persons.” —( Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘certain’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he had an Amendment 
very similar to the one under discussion 
as to whether the inquiry was to bea 
vast and large one, or whether it was 
to be limited to the conduct of certain 
prominent men. Many speakers on the 
side of the Government had said that 
this Amendment would tend to limit the 
scope of the inquiry. That was certainly 
the case, and he held that the scope of 
inquiry should pot be too wide; it should 
be contined within reasonable limits. 
The Times had charged the National 
League Members, who were really the 
Parnellite Party, and who constituted 
five-sixths of the Representatives of the 
people of Ireland, with very grave 
offences ; but were they, by means of 
this Bill, to énter upon an inquisition 
against the whole of the people of Ire- 
land, and against their cctions for the 
last 10, 15, or 18 years? Could they 
justify a demand for such an inquiry as 
that ? He spoke as a sort of professional 
expert on these matters. He had been 
engaged in a similar inquiry, and, look- 
ing at this matter from a practical point 
of view, he held that if grave and 
serious crime were rampant in Ireland, 
and ordinary means failed to deal with 
it, they were bound to adopt extra- 
ordinary means. Now, he at once ad- 
mitted that a demand for a Special In- 
quiry on crime generally in Ireland 
would be reasonable, and he further 
admitted that if they were to have such 
an inquiry they could not specify the 
— against whom it was directed. 

ut the fact was, that serious crime in 
Ireland had now ceased; they had no 
more of it in Ireland than they had in 
England at the present time; in fact, 
he believed they had not so much, and 
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the explanation was that the grievances 
that gave rise to the crime had been 
remedied. There was, therefore, no 
ground for entering into a historical 
inquiry such as the Government pro- 
posed. He asked the House and he 
asked the Government if an inquiry of 
that kind were necessary? Why was 
it not proposed at a time when crime 
was rampant in Ireland ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
I think the hon. Member is very much 
exceeding the scope of the Amendment, 
which requires that specific persons 
shall be named in the Schedule. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
question he wished to put was, whether 
the inquiry was to be directed against 
certain specified persons, or whether it 
was to be an investigation into the 
question of the whole crime of Ireland 
for the last 10 or 15 years? He sub- 
mitted that the circumstances did not 
justify them in having an inquiry of the 
wide scope he had suggested. Hon. 
Members belonging to the Nationalist 
Party were willing that their conduct 
should be inquired into generally, but 
the object of the Government, in their 
proposal, was not to do that; it was not 
to secure the punishment of crime, but 
it was to blacken a political Party. He 
thought the conduct of the Government, 
in refusing to abate one jot or tittle of 
the measure now before Parliament, 
was most extraordinary ; but he did hope 
that now they would consent to specify 
the charges alleged and the persons 
whose conduct it was intended to in- 
quire into. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Dublin, Col- 
lege Green) said, he wished to say a 
few words in support of the Amend- 
ment before the House. He dic not 
know whether he was included or even 
mentioned in the publication called 
Parneilisem and Crime, which should be 
more properly called Walterism and 
Crime; but this he did know, that he 
had been a member of the Land League 
from its inception to its final meeting; 
and he had also been a member of the 
Irish National League from its incep- 
tion down to the present moment, and 
he was proud of his connection with 
both those bodies. He was conscious 
of no criminality in connection with 
either one or the other; he feared no in- 
vestigation, either for his own part, or on 
the part of the gentlemen with whom he 
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had the pleasure and honour to be as- 
sociated in the working of that move- 
ment. It was curious that several 
Members of a Party supposed to be so 
iniquitous should have recently been 
honoured by the Representative of the 
Sovereign in Ireland. There was his 
hon. Friend the Lord Mayor of Dablin 
(Mr. Sexton), who had been appointed 
High Sheriff of that city by the Lord 
Lieutenant. There was another Mem- 
ber of the Party who had filled the 
same office, and he himself had been 
appointed one of the Judg~s to open the 
Commission for the trial of prisoners in 
Dublin, although it was well known at 
the time that he was a member of the 
National League. The document re- 
cording his appointment was a large 
parchment, with a big seal of the size of 
a dinner plate, and in this document he 
was styled ‘‘Her Majesty’s trusty and 
well beloved.’””’ Much had been heard 
lately of O’Donovan Rossa and dyna- 
miters, and he wished to tell the Com- 
mittee that when Rosse wanted to 
adduce arguments for his misguided 
action, he quoted extracts from The 
Times newspaper, such as— 

‘Liberty is a serious game, to be pre 

with knives and hatchets, and not with soft 
petitions.’’ 
The time of the House had been wasted 
in the present debate. Yes, but how? 
It had been wasted through the conten- 
tion of the Government that facts which 
were matters of notoriety, and were 
not denied, should be included in the 
scope of this investigation. The Mem- 
bers of his Party acknowledged that 
they had resisted, and had taught 
their people to resist, certain unjust, 
oppressive, and cruel measures that 
bore the name of law in Ireland. What 
the Government ought to inquire into, 
if they wanted to inquire into anything, 
~as complicity in real and actual crime, 
..nown and understood as such all over 
the civilized world. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he would call 
the attention of the hon. Member that 
the question now before the Committee 
was as to the names to be appended to 
the Commission. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he hoped 
that all names which were likely to be 
mentioned in connection with this in- 
vestigation would be included—not 
merely a score of names, but a thousand, 
or more, if necessary. He would tell 
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the Committee what would happen. 
The Leaders of the Irish National Move- 
ment—and, above them all, the Leader 
of the Irish Party— would come out of 
this investigation more than ever en- 
deared to their fellow-countrymen. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Parnell) had long 
been trusted, admired, and loved by his 
countrymen ; but never had he been so 
dear to their hearts and so high in their 
estimation as he was at this moment, 
when he had been so shamefully and so 
cruelly persecuted by Gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House and by their 
organ, Zhe Times newspaper. Never 
did he feel such an intense affection and 
such high admiration for that hon. Gen- 
tleman as he did at the present moment, 
when his hon. Friend had been perse- 
cuted—aye, crucified—for the sins of 
men over whom he had no control, and 
with whom he had no connection. 

Mr. COMMINS said, he had been 
connected with the National League 
and the Land League and with the 
Home Rule Association, as well as with 
every association which had existed for 
the purpose of giving self-g»vernment 
to Ireland, from the days of their incep- 
tion. He had been on the cxecutive of 
every one of those movements, and he 
was proud to be included in the sweep- 
ing charges made by the organ of the 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench. He challenged investigation, 
and he challenged the Government to 
place his name in the Schedule; for if 
there were any secrets in connection 
with the organization no one had a 
better op:ortunity than he had of know- 
ing them. If any man were guilty 
among the 85 Irish Members, no one 
could be more guilty than himself, for 
he had stood in the front rank of the 
inner circle till now. Why did the 
Government refuse to name those who 
were charged? Simply because the 
charges were not bond fide. The Bill 
was not bond fide. This was only a 
movement for the propagation of ne 
der; there was safety in generalties, 
and the Government feared to come to 
close quarters. The position of the 
Government reminded him of a recent 
international prize fight, one of the 
combatants in which kept running away 
until his opponent wearied himself. 
The Government were adopting a simi- 
lar policy to that pursued by Mitchell. 
The Commission was not intended to 


Mr. T. D. Sullivan 
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be a Court of Justice; it was merely a 
means of propagating slanders which 
the promoters knew to be utterly un- 
founded. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, there had 
been considerable difficulty ir getting a 
copy of the charges brought against his 
hon. Friends and himself; but he had 
just procured a copy of Webster's Dic- 
tionary, and after a short perusal of it 
he had come to the conclusion they 
might fairly ask for the acceptance of 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend, 
Since the last Division he had heard 
why the Government refused to allow 
any Amendment. The reason was a 
purely technical one, for the Govern- 
ment hoped thereby to save the Report 
stage. But they could not possibly do 
that, as the names of the Judges who 
were to constitute the Commission had 
been inserted since the second reading; 
therefore, he would urge them to give 
some consideration to the Amendments. 
Now, on locking at the book, he found 
an accusation against himself, and he 
wondered was it to be seriously brought 
before the Commission. On page 50 
of the report of the trial of ‘‘O’ Donnell 
v. Walter,” the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General was asking—‘‘ Who are the 
Irish Members who took flight ?”’ That 
was avery serious allegation from his 
point of view; far more serious than 
many of the charges which had been 
advanced. The answer was—“ I believe 
Mr. Biggar, Mr. Healy, and Mr. Sex- 
ton.” As far as he (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
was concerned, he repudiated the charge 
of cowardice ; but he would never think 
of seeking to justify his reputation 
before a Commission of Her Majesty’s 
Judges. Were they to be engaged for 
the rest of the evening in seeking to 
extract from Her Majesty’s Government 
the names of the men against whom the 
charges were made, as wellas the nature 
of the charges themselves? But he had 
not yet done with the New Testament 
which he held in his hand. The hon. 
and learned Solicitor General, in his 
very able speech, referred to himself 
and others as Members of the first Home 
Rule Ministry who were to be caught 
red-handed as being in traffic with 
dynamiters. Well, he could never 
imagine he would be a Member of the 
firsts Home Rule Ministry were it not 
he knew that so many duffers were 
Members of existing Ministries. Per- 
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haps he might some day find himself in 
receipt of, say, half the salary paid to 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty. Now, 
would not the Government consent to 
define these charges? Let them be 
good enough to state who were the 
Members who were charged. What 
had the hon. and learned Solicitor 
G xeral said on that subject? He said 
it would take all day and all night to 
find out what the charges were. What- 
ever the charges might be, the Govern- 
ment would not define them; but at 
least the Irish Members could ask them 
who the individual Members were who 
were charged? Now, this question 
affected, to a large extent, the conveni- 
ence of individuals in that House, and 
he wished to warn the Government that 
if his name was not put in the Schedule 
of this Bill what he intended to do was 
to go away for a long holiday. He 
respectfully submitted to the House that 
he deserved it, and after a long season 
of arduous labour he intended to go 
somewhere for the benefit of his health. 
If they put him in the Schedule of the 
Bill he should stop in Ireland and come 
over to this country when he got his 
viaticum—that was to say, his means of 
going and returning—and not before. If 
they wanted to get him they would have 
to send over their Inspector, Littlechild, 
who would take him from Ireland to 
London for nothing. If his name was 
put in the Schedule, even if he did not 
defer his holiday, he should at least 
abridge it, and although he might 
leave the country he should not wander 
beyond easy reach of it. But he 
did not want it to be said, if he went for 
two or three weeks—‘‘Oh, Healy has 
fled from justice.’”’ And such charges, as 
they knew, could be easily made by the 
hon. and learned Attorney General. It 
seemed to him that the higher that a 
man’s functions were, and the larger his 
fees, the more easy it was for him to 
make charges. Therefore, when he 
found charges strewn around with the 
profusion of flowers that bloom in 
the spring in this book, Parnellism 
and Crime, if it were only for the 
sake of giving Members a_ holi- 
day, and that relaxation which even 
the Chairman of Committees would be 
glad of, he trusted that the names of 
Members who were to have charges 
brought against them would have their 
names placed in the Schedule, so that 
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they would know exactly where they 
stood, and what to do with their time. 
He would urge the Government, at any 
rate, to put his name in the Schedule, 
because he gave them fair warning that 
he was going away. Asa matter of fair 
play, if they should require the attend- 
ance before the Commissioners of large 
numbers of persons who would be scat- 
tered far and wide at the close of this 
Autumn Sitting—who would go forth, 
North, South, East, and West for their 
holidays, although not to shoot grouse, 
as very few of them had grouse to shoot 
—put their names in the Bill, and by so 
doing give them notice that their services 
would be required within the shores of 
Great Britain. If the Government did 
not do that, they would have Zhe Times 
watching the booking offices to see what 
became of the Irish Members, and they 
would have Zhe Times stating—‘* We 
find from our respected agent who has 
attended at the booking office at such- 
and-such a place that So-and-So has gone 
away onee more to Paris, once more to 
join with the birds who nestle in that 
gay capital.”’” He thought that of all 
the unreasonable proposals he ever heard, 
it was most unreasonable to expect that 
the Irish Members would anchor them- 
selves down here in the month of August 
—he was going to say sweltering, but 
that was not likely in this climate— 

igging three in a bed in the slums of 
Pisnlico, as was once said of the Irish 
Members, or wasting the American 
dollars in some palatial home in Bel- 
gravia—as was said of them at another 
time. The Government desired to anchor 
them down here until the hon. and 
learned Attorney General got steam and 
acquired sufficient momentum to enable 
him to instruct Zhe Times as to what 
charges should be made, or what persons 
should be charged. Either the Govern- 
ment knew the culprits, or they did not ; 
either this was a fishing business, or it 
was not. Members of the Government, 
and other hon. Members, were at liberty 
to go away whenever it suited them. 
They would go shooting their grouse, or 
go to Norway, or to the Holy Land; but 
the Irish Members were to stop here in 
order to be fired at by the blunderbusses 
of the hon. and learned Attorney General, 
or, rather, to be drenched from the hose 
of his liquid manure tank—the sweet 
smelling reservoir he had dammed up 
for their edification, and with regard to 
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which those Irish Members were not to 
receive one word of explanation as to 
who was the exact party to be bespat- 
tered. He said this—that if he was to 
be attacked, and if an investigation was 
to be made into his conduct, he was en- 
titled to some knowledge of what was 
to be done beforehand. They were not 
to stand there for months to be shot at, 
whilst Members of the Government were 
taking their pleasures abroad and recruit- 
ing themselves for the Autumn Session. 
He submitted that out of common cour- 
tesy to Members of that House—putting 
aside altogether the question of decency 
or propriety—in common courtesy and 
fairness, the Members of that House— 
who had been in attendance for so long 
and had been engaged upon such 
arduous duties—were entitled to some 
attention. How did the Government 
treat their own Members? Why, when 
they brought charges of corrupt prac- 
tices and so on against them, they took 
great care that they should have every 
notice of the charges which were to be 
preferred a long time in advance. But 
the Irish Members, forsooth, were to 
wait, like the man in the novel, for some- 
thing to turn up—for the Government 
to speed their explosive bullets at them, 
and then, when the Government had lain 
like Moonlighters behind a hedge with 
their faces blackened discussing who 
was to make the charges, at one time 
from behind the mask of Zhe Zimes and 
at another from behind the mask of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General, the 
Irish Members were to wait here in 
town until they heard the explosion, and 
then they were to come forward in white 
sheets and submit themselves to the 
examination of their Conservative In- 
quisitors. That was a condition which 
he declined altogether to put himself 
into. He would not stop within reach 
of the Commission unless he was told 
he was wanted; that was a fair chal- 
lenge. They had put a certain number 
of names in their charges, or, rather, 
into this pamphlet, Parnellism and Crime. 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
* had found no difficulty, when he had 
received a certain fee, of mentioning his 
(Mr. T. M. Healy’s) and other persons’ 
names. He had done this at the behest 
of his masters, Zne Times. Well, could 
not the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
masters put his (Mr. T. M. Healy’s) 
name on record now? The hon. and 
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learned Gentleman, when he desired to 
do so, and when it was to his interest 
to do so, found no difficulty in putting 
his finger upon the name of an accused 
party. Let himdoso now. It was not 
necessary to this demand to say—‘“‘ Oh, 
by-and-bye other accused parties will 
turn up.” If other parties did turn u 
the Judges would be able to deal with 
them—if they turned up after the in- 
quiry concerning persons whose names 
were in the Schedule, the Judges would 
have no difficulty in stating that they 
had not been able to complete their in- 
quiry and in obtaining further powers. 
Hon. Members opposite, who so loved 
their own comfort and their own ease 
that they could not sit here to pass the 
Estimates, the consideration of which 
was one of their public duties and the 
highest duty cast upon them, were not 
the persons who should insist upon large 
numbers of people waiting to be called 
before a Commission without being told 
definitely beforehand that they would 
be wanted. They were waiting, perhaps, 
until a man went upon a little holiday, 
when they would come forward and 
say—‘‘ Oh, now is the time for us to get 
out a subpona for him. Now is the 
time to throw alittle mud.” Conduct 
like that was conduct which he, for one, 
could not sit there and witness without 
entering his protest against it. But it 
would be said that the Irish Members 
were dealing with gentlemen of honour. 
Yes, very fine gentlemen of uonour they 
had found them—very honourable men 
—men who met Mr. Walter in their 
closets, men who received his money 
and then fulminated these charges, 
and others who sold these pamphlets 
13 to the dozen with 30 per cent over. 
When they found that these were the 
characters of the men who were making 
these charges, they ought not to be slow 
in considering whether they ought not 
to take an advantage—even a temporary 
advantage of this kind—of every oppor- 
tunity for running away. The Irish 
Members insisted, therefore, upon know- 
ing who it was that the Government 
expected to remain at home during the 
next autumn in order that they, the 
Government, might hurl their charges 
at them. 

Mr. OLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
he thought it a most extraordinar, *hing 
that there was no response from the 
Treasury Bench. He did not know how 
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the Treasury Bench could conceive it at 
all consistent with their duty to allow 
the speeches that had been delivered 
from the Irish Benches to-night to re- 
main without an answer. If he were to 
interpret the feeling of that side of the 
House, he should say that since the 
revelations made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
they could come to no other conclusion 
from the silence of the Ministry than 
that Mr. Walter was not at present in 
the House. He (Mr. Clancy) said he 
would advise the der of the House, 
before this debate went on much further, 
to send for Mr. Walter and let them 
have some answer. If the right hon. 
Gentleman could not get at Mr. Walter, 
let him get at the counsel for Zhe Times, 
who was sitting near him. The right 
hon. Gentleman could sit closer to him, 
if he liked ; but, at any rate, do not let 
them allow the scandal to continue of 
remaining silent when on an occasion of 
this importance speeches such as they 
had lately heard were delivered. Do 
not let the scandal be any longer 
witnessed of a number of men, who, 
under ordinary circumstances, were able 
to answer speeches, and even to give an 
appearance of answering in a very bad 
case—let not the scandal be witnessed 
of these men sitting silent all of a row, 
like mummies, laughing and pretendin 

not to care for the allegations which had 
been made against their own honour in 
this matter. He supposed that if an 
answer were given to the speeches of 
the Irish Members, it would be that the 
Government felt it necessary to refuse 
the Amendment, as they had refused all 
other Amendments emanating from the 
other side of the House. He would 
repeat what had been already alleged 
on the Opposition side of the House 
more than once—namely, that the 
reason the Government would not accept 
the Amendment was that Zhe Times 
would not permit them. Zhe Times on 
Monday morning hadan article, in which 
it indicated precisely the course of this 
debate. It reviewed the Amendments 
then put upon the Paper. There were 
eight or nine Amendments so discussed, 
and every one of those, with the ex- 
ception of two, were declared inadmis- 
sible by Zhe Times. Those two Amend- 
ments had not yet been reached, and it 
was very odd that all the Amendments 
which had been reached had been, as 
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The Times called upon the Government 
to do, rejected summarily by enormous 
majorities. It must be, he contended, 
because Zhe Times would not allow the 
Government to accept this Amendment, 
that the Government would not make 
any answer, but were determined to re- 
ject the Amendment without discussion 
on their side. If the Government could 
not conveniently consult Mr. Walter or 
the counsel for Zhe Times, let them, at 
any rate, call into council that great 
friend of The Times on the Opposition 
side of the House—namely, the hon. 
and learned Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Finlay), and let them so have an answer 
to the appeal which Irish Members felt 
it necessary to make. Ifno answer were 
given, he should feel bound to move that 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: There arespeeches 
made in this House, Sir, in such a tone 
and temper that they do not deserve an 
answer. The hon. Member opposite 
who has just sat down has thought fit, in 
language that I would rather not criti- 
cize by any epithet, to heap upon my 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House offensive insinuations. [ ‘No, 
no!’’] Yes; and accusations. I say 
that advisedly, and I do not think that 
observations of that sort introduced into 
a serious debate ever deserve or call for 
answer. As to what has fallen fromthe 
hon. and learned Member for Longford 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) I have listened, as 
we have all done, with much amusement 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
speech, and I am delighted to find that 
the hon. and learned Member’s Friends 
who sit about him no longer object to 
the introduction of a little good- 
humoured banter into what they have 
previously described asa debatesosolemn 
and serious that no one on the Minis- 
terial side was to be allowed even tosmile. 
With regard to two other speeches we 
have heard this evening I have not a 
word to say. [Cheers.] I understand 
that cheer. One of the speeches I refer 
to was the speech of the late Lord Mayor 
of Dublin (Mr. T. D. Sullivan). I can 
quite understand a speech of that kind 
coming from an hon. Member protesting 
in favour of his own innocence, and mak- 
ing a self-laudatory speech, and I do not 
use that word offensively. With regard 
to the speech of the Mover of the Amend- 
ment, which is the other speech to which 
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I allude, it appears to me that the hon. 
Member answered his owr proposal in 
a most conclusive manne.. The hon. 
Gentleman read from these articles 
and these proceedings passages which 
everyone would admit are passages 
deserving of the fullest answer. The 
hon. Gentleman himself read a passage 
which is the key-note of the whole of 
these charges which have been the sub- 
ject-matter of the recent action. I refer 
to this passage— 

“There are volumes of evidence, and it is 
being added to every oy, © show that the 
whole organization of the Land League, and its 
successor the National League, depends on a 
system of intimidation carried out by most 
brutal means, and resting ultimately on the 
sanction of murder. The Irish Home Rule 
Party glory in being the inventors of this 
organization,” 
and soon. You could hardly pick out 
a sentence embodying the whole cha- 
racter of the charges made, and no 
man is named in connection with these 
charges. Can the hon. Member suppose 
that we are going to listen to the appeal. 
—‘‘ Name those you charge under that 
sweeping allegation?” We charge no 
one. Is this charge of our contrivance ? 
[ Opposition Cheers.| Yes; I am going 
to meet that proposition. Why, it was 
only a few months ago upon these very 
accusations—these accusations in con- 
nection with which nobody is named, 
but which strike vaguely at the whole 
Party—that hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite themselves came 
down and asked for an inquiry, and now 
they want us in this House to anticipate 
the very work that the Commission is 
todo. It is the Commission whick will 
have to ascertain who, if anybody, is 
answerable, what persons, if any, be- 
longing to the National League, or the 
Land League, or the Irish Home Rule 
Party are fitly described and criticized 
in The Times, and are contained in that 
sentence which the hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) himself 
read. Why, if we were to name any 

rsons, we should be anticipating and 
orestalling the very work the Commis- 
* sioners will have to do. It is for the 
Commissioners to say that nobody at all 
belonging to the Land League or the 
National League are men upon whom 
these accusations properly rest. We 
trust that will be the result of this in- 
quiry. The Commissioners may find 
either, as I say, that there are none of 
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the Party to whom the charges and 
allegations apply, or it may find against 
A, but not against B, and for C and not 
for Z, and so on. But how is this 
House to fix beforehand the names of 
those persons who are to be scheduled ? 
You will, from beginning to end of this 
pamphlet, find allegations made whether 
the subject-matter of the inquiry is 
matter that can either be very truly said 
of any person, or cannot be truly said of 
any person. There is one other matter 
to which I should like to allude. It is 
said that we are resisting the Amend- 
ment because we wish to avoid the Re- 
port stage of the Bill; but it is not the 
ease, there having been a blank left in 
the Bill for the names of the Commis- 
sioners when the measure was intro- 
duced, and that blank having been filled 
up by an Amendment proposed on be- 
half of the Government, it is absolutely 
inevitable that the Report stage should 
be taken. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR ssid, the right 
hon. Gentleman had complimented Mem- 
bers sitting on the Opposition Benches 
for their good humour in this debate, 
and in so doing he had thrown a re- 
markabie side light on the genuineness 
of this whole business on the part of the 
Government, and had afforded some 
test of the amount of sincerity there 
was in relation to these charges. Irish 
Members were charged with partici- 
pating in, with complicity with and con- 
niving at, the most serious crimes that 
could be laid at the door of any man; 
and the Government, which pretended 
to believe in these charges, was de- 
lighted that those hon. Members were 
able to discuss them in a spirit of good 
humour. The right hon. Gentleman 
had stated that the Government had 
never made these charges. He won- 
dered how the right hon. Gentleman 
could have the face to make such a 
statement as that, when these charges 
had formed the stock-in-trade of the 
political Party opposite for years. The 
only frank speech they had heard from 
the other side of the House was that of 
the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Elliott Lees), who had said that they had 
made these charges to his constituents, 
and that they repeated them to the 
House. It was a notorious fact that 
there was scarcely a Member on the 
Benches opposite who had not made 
these charges before his constituents, 
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The forged letter had actually been 
used as an electioneering placard when 
the constituency of Taunton was being 
contested. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
understood that one of the Conservative 
Members for the Metropolis was so 
anxious for the enlightenment of his 
constituents that, though there was no 
contested election going on, he took the 
trouble to have pubiished and circulated 
amongst his constituents a copy of this 
forged letter. [ Cries of ‘* Name!” } He 
did not wish to appear to be making a 

rsonal attack upon anyone opposite, 

ut the fact he had referred to was 
notorious. He found that these charges 
had formed a staple of Tory proceedings 
during the past year and a-half. Then 
down came the Home Secretary and 
made a statement as to the absolute im- 
partiality of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Why, did the right hon. Gentleman 
think the Irish Members were idiots 
enough to helieve that in face of the 
fact that the Government had been in 
connivance—he + >uld not say in consul- 
tation—with the Editor of Zhe Times, they 
were impartial in this matter? He had 
listened very carefully to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman as he read 
the passage which charged the whole 
Home Rule Movement and the whole of 
the Home Rule Members and associates 
with complicity in these crimes. Well, 
did not this extract prove what the Irish 
Members had been saying all along— 
namely, that this was not to be an in- 
quiry levelled against Members in that 
House, but an inquiry into political 
movements and political organizations ? 
The Irish Members had never asked for 
this inquiry. They had always refused 
to have any part in, or responsibility for, 
any such inquiry. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given them a history of the 
rise of this Bill which was as accurate 
as his story of his relations with Dun- 
garvan and O’Donovan Rossa. When 
did the Irish Members ask for and de- 
mand an inquiry in the interest of the 
Home Rule Movement? The whole in- 
quiry had a Parliamentary origin in the 
attacks made upon specified individuals. 
If that were not the nature of the case, 
this Bill would have had no existence. 
They would not have been concerned in 
this Bill if the charges made had been 
brought against persons outside the 
House, for the Government would have 
said that the charges must be brought 
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before the Criminal Courts of the coun- 
try to be decided by them. The Home 
Secretary had lately had to deal with 
charges against the police, and had 
taken up a perfectly justifiable position 
with regard to them. He had rightly 
and properly said that he would deal 
with no charges of a general character. 
He had said—‘‘ Produce your individual 
case; name your offenders; bring specific 
charges against them, and then I will 
order an inquiry.” The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated for once with genuine 
indignation that he would have nothing 
to do, and no connivance with, inquiries 
founded upon vague charges against the 
police-constables of this City as a body. 
He insisted upon having the names 
given; he insisted upon having the 
charges brought before him, and all the 
specific details set forth, before he would 
order an inquiry; but when Members 
of this House, against whom charges 
were made, appealed to the Government 
before inquiry was granted to require 
specific details to be given, the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues re- 
fused to listen to them. Members of 
Parliament were to be refused those 
rights and privileges which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
demanded for the commonest police-con- 
stables of the Metropolis. He (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) did not think he ever heard 
a more unfair discrimination as against 
Members who happened to be politically 
opposed to the Government. He would 
point out how the right hon. Gentleman 
might get the names of the Members 
against whom charges might be brought. 
At e 97 of Parnellism and Crime, 
O’ Donnell v. Walter, this passage oc- 
curred— 

‘*We suspend our studies of Parnellism. 
They do not affect to be complete. They are 
made of a cursory examination of a small 
portion of the published evidence. They have, 
however, revealed nearly all the chief Members 
of the first Home Rule Ministry—Mr. Parnell 
himself, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Arthur O'Connor, 
Mr. Healy, Mr. Biggar, the Messrs. Redmond, 
Mr. William O’Brien, and Davitt ”— 
he did not know why Mr. Davitt should 
not have been treated with the same 
courtesy as the others— 

“in trade and traffic with avowed dynamiters 
and known contrivers of murder.” 

He (Mr. T. P. O'Connor) did not 
know that he should not feel particu- 
larly honoured by being considered a 
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candidate for the first Home Rule 
Ministry, or that he should neces- 
sarily object to being included in the list 
of those who were said to be “in trade 
and traffic with avowed dynamitards 
and known contrivers of murder ;” but 
he thought he might say, on behalf of 
his hon. Friends the Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton), the Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy), the 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Jus- 
tin M‘Carthy), the Member for Oork 
(Mr. Parnell), and others, and also 
for himself, that they had not the least 
objection to having their names set forth 
in the Schedule, and of being tried and 

ossibly convieted of the offences named 
in this charge. So that, so far as they 
were concerned, do not let anyone try 
to delude the country into the belief 
that they were shrinking from this in- 
quiry. If they were shrinking from it, 
they took a most extraordinary way of 
showing it. They asked that their 
names might be put before the world as 
criminals to be prosecuted, and who 
were not skulking and shirking an in- 
quiry, to use the words of Zhe Times. 
lf the Government did not think the list 
of names he had mentioned sufficient, 
they would not mind the addition of a 
few more. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, for instance, might 
add the name of his friend, O’ Donovan 
Rossa; but, so far as he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) and his Friends were con- 
cerned, there was not one person who 
could be added to the list who would 
object to his name being put upon this 
Newgate Calendar of the Schedule of 
the Act. The hon. Member for Long- 
ford had asked— 

“Are men who have business in Ireland to 
be kept hanging about London until The Times 
and the Government between them make up 
their minds as to what charges and what per- 
sons shall be brought before this tribunal ?”’ 
Here was a charge against the leaders 
of a political movement; the political 
existence of some of them might depend 
upon the result of the inquiry, and yet 
the Government refused to name, not 
- only the charges to be brought, but the 
criminals to becharged. Theright hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary said the 
Government were perfectly aware that 
the mere fact of their having filled in 
the blank for the names of the Commis- 
sioners showed that they did not wish to 
avoid the Report stage of the Bill, and 
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he had said that, therefore, that was not 
a reason for the Government refusin 

Amendments. Well, he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Oonnor) did not cast a doubt upon 
that declaration; but not a single 
Amendment which had come from the 
Opposition side of the House had met 
atk ane encouragement, or even with 
decent discussion, on the part of the Go- 
vernment. With regard to the diffi- 
culties of putting in a Schedule in the 
Bill, they were all imaginary. He be- 
lieved that if the Government had 
assented to reasonable Amendments in 
the Bill they would have got through 
the whole discussion in the course of 
five or six hours. He repudiated en- 
tirely all responsibility for any delay 
which had occurred in the passing of 
the measure. [Cries of ‘‘Oh!”] He 
did not expect that that statement of his 
would find credence on the opposite side 
of the House. He could only make the 
statement on behalf of his hon. Friends 
and himself, and he repeated that they 
entirely repudiated responsibility for any 
delay or discussion which had taken 
place on that Bill. They had allowed 
the Bill to go through the second read- 
ing stage with great rapidity—with a 
rapidity which had since been made a 
reproach to them. And why had they 
done this? First, because they heartily 
and cordially accepted the principle of in- 
quiry—because they had de:aanded and 
were ready to aecept an inquiry. Butthey 
had heard speeches from the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) and from the Conser- 
vative Member for Oldham (Mr. Elliott 
Lees), in which both agreed with the 
terms which the Irish Members had 
laid down. The speech he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) had delivered on the second 
reading of the Bill contained a number 
of statements as to the principles which 
guided the Irish Members, and between 
those statements and the statements in 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham there 
was scarcely a single real or material dif- 
ference. The same thing might be said 
of the speech of the Conservative Member 
for Oldham, who demanded there should 
be certain charges specified, and that 
the inquiry should be confined to those 
charges which were really considered 
serious charges of complicity with crime 
and violence. Irish Members asked for 
the exclusion of all charges of a political 
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or speculative character, and with these 
terms both the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham and the hon. Member 
for Oldham cordially agreed. That was 
the reason why the second reading of 
the Bill was allowed to pass with little 
discussion and no Division. But how 
had the forbearance of Irish Members 
been rewarded? In the first place, that 
forbearance had been utilized to make 
capital to their disadvantage; and, in 
the next place, the hopes and expecta- 
tions they founded on the reasonable 
attitude of supporters of the Govern- 
ment, more especially that of the stable 
and constant supporter of the Govern- 
ment on the Front Opposition Bench, 
had been deceived and disappointed; the 
Government had thrown over their own 
supporters, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham had 
thrown over himself, and the result of 
this was that the Parliamentary good 
faith upon which he and his Friends 
relied when they allowed the second 
reading to pass unchallenged had been 
abused, a they were now met with a 
non possumus from the Government to 
every Amendment, however moderate. 
However, they would continue what he 
was afraid was a futile and fruitless 
effort to bring reason to the Govern- 
ment. The Government might try to 
burke and stifle discussion by a con- 
spiracy of silence, or by other means at 
their disposal, the sinister nature of 
which he would not anticipate ; but Irish 
Members had made their case clear 
before the Committee and before the 
country by their readiness, nay, by their 
demand, to have names in the Schedule 
and the charges specified. They had 

roved, to the mind of every honourable 
impartial man, that they were ready to 
meet face to face, every single one of 
them, any charges that could be brought 
against them, their only condition being 
that the charges should be brought in 
such a manner that the country would 
understand them—not mixed with and 
submerged in a general inquiry into a 
political organization. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Oldham) said, 
as allusion had been made to himeelf, 
and his remarks of the other night 
had been misrepresented, he might be 
allowed to say that on that occasion 
he appealed to hon. Members not to 
hamper the progress of the Bill. But 
what was their attitude on this occa- 
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sion but an attitude of obstruction? 
He had asked hon. Members to con- 
sider this—that if they could quite 
disprove the charges of complicity 
with murder made against them the 
public would think very little of the 
other charges; and, therefore, he ap- 
pealed to them to accept the whole in- 
quiry proposed by the Government. 
They might take little account of the 
other charges if they could disprove the 
accusation of complicity with murder. 
He could quite understand the attitude 
of a man against whom a trumpery 
charge was brought shrinking from dis- 
closures that cross-examination might 
bring about; but what ghastly, fearful 
revelations those must be before which 
charges of murder shrank into insigni- 
fieance! [‘*Oh, oh!” and cries of ‘‘ Ex- 
plain!” ‘‘ What do you mean?” ] He 
would explain what he meant. Hon. 
Members had here the chance of clearing 
their characters from a charge of com- 
plicity with murder; but they shrank 
from and obstructed that inquiry, be- 
cause they said they did not want small 
details connected with their past orga- 
nization to be brought before the coun- 
try. Further, he would say this inquiry 
was undertaken, this proposition was 
brought forward by the Government, 
as had been pointed out by the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Hartington) in response to an appeal 
from hon. Members opposite, and he 
would remind the House that they had to 
consider not only fair play to hon. Mem- 
bers opposite—they had given him 
credit for a desire to act in a spirit of 
fairness—they had also to consider fair 
play towards The Times newspaper. The 
question whether there should be any 
inquiry into charges made against hon. 
Members of the House or not was a 
question upon which laymen—Members 
who were not lawyers—were quite as 
competent to express an opinion as 
lawyers, but the question as to the 
mode in which those charges should be 
investigated and the truth discovered 
was & question upon which lawyers were 
specially qualified to give an opinion. 
Trained lawyers had given opinions at 
variance one with the other; and hon. 
Members surely could not complain of 
him if, on a question where he had to 
seek counsel’s advice, he preferred to 
take the legal opinion from his own 
side. 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) said, that the hon. Member 
for the Scotland Division of Liverpool 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) and other hon. 
Members had referred to the speech he 
made the other night as a justification 
for the present Amendment. As he had 
pointed out, he was very hopeful that 
some agreement might have been come 
to between both sides of the House for 
some limitation of the charges in this 
ease. Had it been possible in any way 
to define more clearly the charges 
brought against hon. Members he would 
have been glad to see it done. But no 
Amendment had hitherto been proposed 
which in the slightest degree carried 
out the limitations which he expressed 
his willingness to accept. When the 
hon. Member for the Scotland Division 
referred to his speech as a justification 
for the present Amendment he seemed 
to forget what he had said. He urged 
Her Majesty’s Government not to ac- 
cept any proposal limiting the persons 
who might be accused, and he justified 
his argument by references to previous 
Commissions. More particularly he 
ery out that, in the case of the Shef- 

eld Commission, nothing whatever of 
importance would have been discovered 
if any such limitation had been accepted. 
An hon. Memper : No one was accused 
there.] {Another hon. Member: It was 
only in one town.| It was extremely 
difficult to take up these interruptions, 
some of which were inconsistent. One 
hon. Member said that no one was ac- 
cused there, but he did not see what 
bearing that had on the present argu- 
ment. It would be easy for the Go- 
vernment to take out every name 
mentioned in Zhe Times articles and 

ut them in a Schedule—it would 
be perfectly easy; but, under those cir- 
cumstances, it might be that the result 
of the inquiry would be to exclude those 
who were guilty. It might be, as he 
had pointed out, that in this inquiry, as 
in the case of the Sheffield Commission, 
the person or persons who were really 
guilty, and whom the whole House 
would desireshould be brought to justice, 
were not the persons who were accused. 
Under those circumstances, it was per- 
fectly absurd on the part of hon. 
Members concerned, who professed their 
innocence, which he was perfectly ready 
to believe—it was perfectly absurd of 
them to endeavour to make a limitation 
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which would exclude from the inquiry 
those who were the guilty persons. For 
that there were some guilty persons in 
this matter there could be no doubt. 
An hon. MemsEn: Guilty of forgery. 
here could be no doubt that they ha 
an agitation professing to be Constitu- 
tional which shaded down by impercep- 
tible degrees into the most flagrant 
crime. Hon. Members below the Gang- 
way said that they were not responsible 
for that, and that they were entirely in- 
nocent. He hoped they were—he was 
quite willing to believe they were; but 
that was the more reason why this in- 
quiry, once instituted, should go to the 
bottom of the matter, and not only find 
out who were innocent, but who were 
guilty. He rose for the purpose of pro- 
testing against the references to his ob- 
servations by the hon. Member for the 
Scotland Division, and to point out that 
whether the argument he used was 
sound or not it was in opposition to this 
Amendment. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was 
quite ready to acknowledge the fair 
spirit of the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Elliott Lees), and had no desire to 
recede from what he had said. But if 
he mentioned the hon. Member in con- 
nection with any complaint, it would be 
because he had not used his influence 
with his own Party to induce them to 
accept the sound and fair principle he 
laid down in his speech on the second 
reading of the Bill. He might remind 
the House of what the hon. Member 
then said. He did not hear the speech 
—it was his loss—and he had some diffi- 
culty in finding a report of it, because, 
the speech being fair in tone, and show- 
ing something like a spirit of impar- 
tiality and fair play to Irish Members, 
it was notoriously doctored and con- 
siderably suppressed in Zhe Times report. 
The point he was endeavouring to im- 
press upon the Committee was that the 
attitude of Irish Members in allowing 
the second reading to pass without Divi- 
sion was largely due to such speeches as 
that of the hon. Member and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham. The hon. Member for 
Oldham said— 


‘*It may be true that the strongest part of 
the case is the letters which are said to have 
been written by the hon. Member for Cork. 
Hon. Members opposite say—‘ You are going 


to put a lot matter into the inquiry, the 
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letters will be burked and stified in the midst 
of it all, while the point to which the country 
is looking is that of the letters.’” 


That was exactly the point of Irish 
Members, stated tersely and clearly. 
The hon. Member went on to say—. 

“TI fully admit the force of that objection ’ 

but, on the other hand, if they can succeed in 
disproving the genuine character of these letters 
they would cause a tremendous revulsion of 
feeling in the country.”’ 
Let the inquiry, then, be first directed 
to this point, and the authenticity of the 
letters being disproved, then let the 
Government, if it liked, go into extra- 
neous matter. That was the whole case 
of the Irish Members. They took up 
the position the hon. Member indicated, 
and said the letters had excited the inte- 
rest of the country, and the charges 
contained in those letters they were 
called upon to meet; let the definite 
charges connected with the letters be 
put into the Bill, and not a roving, 
fishing inquiry directed not against 
Members, but against a political move- 
ment. He acknowledged the fair posi- 
tion taken up by the hon. Member, and 
regretted that the hon. Gentleman’s 
Leaders were not so well advised as to 
accept the position. Then, to turn to 
the speech of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham, he might say that if 
he showed a certain shortness of memory 
as to the right hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
posals and speeches, he might be excused 
in view of the extraordinary shortness 
of memory the right hon. Gentleman 
himself displayed on the same subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, in his 
speech on the second reading— 


“‘It may be said on behalf of hon. Members 
—‘ We do not want this inquiry to last for an 
indefinite time, and therefore we do not want 
to go into mere offences against property, into 
Boycotting, and matters of that kind. They 
areillegal ; they are crimes in a technical sense, 
but they are not the sort of crimes into which 
inquiry is now demanded.” 


Then the right hon. Gentleman added— 


“Well, exclude them by all means. I cer- 
tainly think matters of that sort would be alto- 
gether irrelevant to the main object of the 
inquiry, and I do not see why the inquiry 
should not be confined to general charges of 
real importance affecting complicity with crime 
on the part of hon. Members, and with crime 
of personal violence and outrage.” 


The right hon. Gentleman said he stood 
by those words; but his difficulty ap- 
peared to have arisen from the fact that 
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nobody had ingenuity enough—not even 
in the House, where there were so many 
eminent masters of Janguage—to frame 
a form of words to carry out that 
perfectly intelligible principle. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, did less 
than justice to himself and to the 
ingenuity and draftsmanship of the 
House when he attributed his difficulty 
to such acause. Moreover, it wasn ot 
correct—the Amendment of the hon.and 
learned Member for Dumfries did carr 

out the principle, and almost in the words 
used in the right bon. Gentleman’s 
speech. The right hon. Gentleman had 
now endeavoured to sustain his con- 
sistency while opposing an Amendment 
that almost borrowed the words of his 
own speech to carry out his own idea. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he 
wished to include in the scope of the 
inquiry all men, whether Members of 
Parliament or not, whether guilty or 
innocent. Irish Members were grateful to 
the right hon.Gentleman for the doubting 
faith he had expressed in their innocence. 
Hon. Members generally might be 
thankful that they had seen the 
glorious day when one Member of the 
House could say of other Members— 
** After all, we are not convinced that you 
are all foul murderers.’”’ Representatives 
of Ireland were more than grateful for 
the compliment conveyed. What was 
the avowed origin and purpose of the 
Bill? Not to inquire into the acts of 
Frank Byrne, or the inflammatory 
writings of Patrick Ford, or the guilt 
of other persons in America. What 
would be the use of such an inquiry? 
If they were found guilty of any crime 
the inquiry would not bring them under 
the sword of justice. That was not 
the question the country was interested 
in; it was not a question of the guilt of 
men in America, but of men in the 
House, What was the whole case of 
The Times; and why were all these 
charges made? He did not suppose 
they were due to personal animosity to 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
and his associates ; he would acquit the 
writers in Zhe Zimes of any personal 
animosity against men whom perhaps 
they had never seen and with whom 
they had no acquaintance ; these attacks 
were made as against leaders of a 
political movement, as against Members 
of a Party in the House; they were 
made clearly and avowedly for the 
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povpem of showing that a movement 
aving such leaders was not a movement 
deserving the support of honest and 
honourable men. That was the whole 
origin of the attack, and of this proposal 
for inquiry, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man was only endeavouring to lead the 
House and the country astray on a false 
issue when he raised the question of 
the guilt or innocence of Frank Byrne 
and the revolutionary or inflammatory 
writings of Patrick Ford. The Bill 
had really nothing to do with those 
matters ; the whole question upon which 
the country was excited was the guilt 
or innocence of men who sat as Repre- 
sentatives in the House, responsible for 
the legislation of the whole Empire as 
well as their own country. It was 
unfair and uncandid that Members 
should endeavour to lead the country 
on a false issue away from the definite 
charges against Members of Parliament 
to charges against other persons in all 
parts of the world. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 


Question, “That the Question be 
now put,” put, and agreed to. 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘certain’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 259; 
Noes 204: Majority 55.—(Div. List, 
No. 253.) 


Sm JOHN SIMON said, that in 
moving the omission of the words 
‘‘other persons,” it was necessary to 
refer to the circumstances under which 
the Bill was introduced. Although 
those circumstances had been referred 
to already, he should not be able to 
explain the reason for his Amendment 
without reference to them. He need 
not remind the House that after the 
appearance of certain letters in Zhe 
Times last year, the hon. Member for 
Cork came down and moved for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into their authenticity. 

“‘No, no!”] The noble Lord contra- 
icted that statement. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The hon. Member never moved for a 
Committee of Inquiry. 

Sir JOHN SIMON said, he did not, 
in the technical sense, it was true; but 
he made an appeal to the Government 
for such an inquiry, and the appeal was 
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refused. The point was that the appeal 
was in reference to the authenticity of 
the letters that appeared in Zhe Times. 
Then what happened? A trial took 
place between a gentleman formerly a 
Member of the House and the proprie- 
tors of Zhs Times, and during that trial 
these letters were produced as evidence, 
and formed matter of comment in the 
speech of the Attorney General. The 
hon. Member for Cork in the House 
challenged the authenticity of those 
letters, declared them to be forgeries, 
and asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury to grant a Committee of Inquiry 
into their authenticity. The authenticity 
of the letters was the subject of the hon. 
Member’s request last year and during 
the present Session; but that request 
was refused. A few days later the 
First Lord came down to the House, 
and said that in response to the request 
of the hon. Member he was prepared to 
bring in a Bill to establish a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the letters and 
other matters that formed the subject 
of the Attorney General’s speech at the 
trial. Now, it was not in response to 
the request of the hon. Member for 
Cork that the Bill was introduced. 
That hon. Member did not ask for a 
Commission, but for a Committee of the 
House; nor did he ask for an inquiry 
into the conduct of any other persons 
than himself and his Ovlleagues. It 
was in strict.conformity to usage and 
custom that the hon. Member made his 
request. When a charge was made 
against any of its Members, the House 
took cognizance of it. The character of 
its Members was, in a sense, its pro- 
perty, and it was bound to see that right 
was done. That was the Constitutional 
course that the hon. Member took when 
he confined his request to the charges 
concerning himself and his Colleagues, 
as a matter concerning the honour and 
dignity of the House, and with which 
the House was the proper tribunal to 
deal. The First Lord of the Treasury 
must not suppose that it was any dis- 
respect to himself when he (Sir John 
Simon) challenged his conduct as un- 
constitutional and unwarrantable in 
handing over an inquiry from the pro- 
per tribunal to a Commission to inquire 
into the conduct, not only of the Mem- 
bers concerned, but that of other per- 
sons with whom those Members might or 
might not have been in communication. 
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It was not a fair response to the appeal 
of the hon. Member for Cork. It might 
be said that if the conduct of other per- 
sons was not included in the Reference 
to the Commission, circumstances might, 
in the course of the inquiry, come to 
light in reference to other persons ; that 
if those ‘‘ other persons”’ were excluded 
from the scope of the inquiry, the Com- 
missioners would be debarred from in- 
quiring into, perhaps, the most criminal 
acts. But that would not be so. He 
appealed to the Attorney General, or 
to any lawyer in the House, if, in 
the course of an inquiry of this nature 
into matters affecting the conduct of 
Members of the House, anything were 
to come to light showing that there had 
been connection between them and per- 
sons guilty of criminal conduct, though 
the conduct of these persons did not form 
the subject of inquiry, whether an in- 
vestigation of these acts would not fall 
within the duty of the Commission ? 
Often in a Court of Law, when in course 
of evidence matters were disclosed as to 
persons other than the one immediately 
concerned in the trial, such matters, if 
they affected the guilt or innocence of 
the person on his trial, were not and 
could not be excluded. So in this Bill, 
if the terms of the inquiry were con- 
fined to Members of Parliament, and 
if any circumstances arose in the course 
of inquiry as to the actions of other 
persons in relation to these charges 
that threw li ht on the inquiry, though 
those persons vere outside the terms of 
the inquiry, the Commissioners would 
be entitled to go into the whole matter, 
and ascertain the truth. But he con- 
tended that this proposed Commission 
was not a response to the appeal of the 
hon. Member for Cork. That hon. 
Member applied for an inquiry into the 
conduct of himself and the Members by 
his side; he did not ask for an inquiry 
into the history of the last nine years’ 
agitation in Ireland. Although he did 
not impute any improper motive to the 
Government, he would say that if they 
were trying to induce the public to 
form an unfavourable opinion of their 
motives, they could not have taken a 
course more calculated to do so than the 
course they had adopted ; for instead of 
the Committee which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork asked for, they proposed 
to establish a Commission of Inquiry to 
go over the whole history of agitation 
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in Ireland for the last nine years, 
and to arraign, perhaps, before that 
Commission persons with whom hon. 
Members below the Gangway had 
nothing to do. What did the public 
care about the doings of Rossa, of 
Egan, of Byrne, or of any other persons 
on the other side of the Atlantic? 
What the country was interested in 
knowing was whether the hon. Member 
for Cork wrote the letters that were 
attributed to him in Zhe Times. That 
was the head and front of the whole 
case—the only question in which the 
country took the slightest interest. But 
it seemed to him that the case of the 
letters had already broken down, and 
the Government wanted something else 
to fall back upon in justification of 
themselves, and to keep themselves 
right with Zhe Times newspaper. The 
tendency of the inquiry was to throw 
an unfair odium on those hon. Gentle- 
men, and it was for that reason he pro- 
tested against other persons being in- 
cluded in the Bill. The public did not 
care one straw about the inclusion of 
other persons. Their acts had been 
reported over and over again in connec- 
tion with proceedings in Ireland, and it 
was, therefore, no enlightenment to the 
country or the House to go into those 
cases again. What the country was 
interested in was, whether the letters 
attributed to the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) were or were not forgeries. 
When the Government stated that they 
were not the accusers of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, he (Sir John Simon) denied that 
statement. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General had stated 
that evening that the Government did 
not bring the charges against hon. Mem- 
bers. No; but they adopted them, and 
so placed themselves in the position of 
accusers. Notwithstanding their de- 
nials, they stood there as the prose- 
cutors of hon. Gentlemen. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
19, to leave out the words ‘‘ and other 
persons.”’—( Sir John Simon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘and other persons’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp OxarKe) said, there was really 
no encouragement to the Government to 
repeat denials which were met in the 
way in which their denials were met by 
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the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
(Sir Edward Clarke) had stated yester- 
day, and he had stated in the course of 
the evening, that the charges were not 
originally made by the Government 

**No, no!””} No one could deny that. 

he charges were originally made in 
articles which appeared in Zhe Times 
newspaper. Now, his hon. and learned 
Friend had said that the Government 
had adopted the charges, and made 
themselves accusers by instituting these 
proceedings. The Government had in- 
stituted no proceedings at all. The ap- 
peal to the Government proposed that 
ater of a particular kind should 

e instituted for the discovery of the 
truth in this matter. They believed 
that the proceedings which were pro- 
posed would not effect a satisfactory in- 
vestigation of the matter. As he had 
said, he was sorry that the denial which 
the Government had made was not more 
fully accepted than it had been by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman; but he 
repeated in the most distinct way that 
the Government did not originate the 
charges, and that they had not made 
themselves responsible for them. They 
were not, and did not mean to be, ac- 
cusers in this matter. What they had 
done was to offer a tribunal which 
should, as they believed, do full justice, 
and give satisfaction to all parties by as- 
certaining the truth. It appeared to 
him that the arguments of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would have been 
more properly used upon the Motion for 
the second reading of the Bill; and, 
moreover, they had travelled over ground 
which had been traversed on another 
Amendment, and hon. Members could 
hardly expect the Government to reply 
to them again. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, that this Amendment was 
one of the most important that had been 
moved to the Bill. He was one of the 
few Members of the House who had 
read through the speech of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, and he ven- 
tured to say that the e sech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman contained hun- 
dreds of allegations against persons 
other than Members of the House, and 
what they had to consider was whether 
these allegations should be submitted to 
the proposed tribunal. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
had stated that the Bill was drawn up to 
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meet the case of hon. Members below 
the Gangway. But those hon. Members 
asked that there might be a Committee 
of the House instituted to investigate 
their case; they did not ask that the 
cases of other persons should be inquired 
into in addition to their own. What 
hon. Gentlemen on those Benches said 
was that it would not be fair to include 
other persons in the Bill who were not 
Members of the House, and who could 
not reply to remarks made with r 
tothem. The Attorney General said— 
and he would quote this as an illustra- 
tion— 

‘*T will next refer to a case at Woodford, 
which shows that there has been continuity of 
action between the Land League and the 
National League. It has been proved over and 
over in in the House of Commons that the 
Land pete and the National League were 

ractically the same. Now, at Woodford, in 
alway, on December 18, 1885, a meeting was 
held, and John Roche and Father Egan recom- 
mended Boycotting. After some of Father 
Egan’s remarks there were cries of ‘ Finlay.’ 
This Finlay had been a soldier, but was then a 
rocess-server. John Roche said—‘ The land- 
ords had their ‘‘ Balaclava” serving processes, 
but that the people would have their ‘‘ Fonte- 
noy.”’ Onthe 26th of December, 1885, the 
windows of Finlay’s house were broken. On 
the 9th of January, 1886, he became strictly 
Boycotted, and on the 3rd of March, 1886, he 
was shot dead.’’ 
Now, the implication was that one sen- 
tence in the speech of Mr. John Roche, 
made on the 18th September, was the 
cause of the murder of Finlay three 
months afterwards. Did hon. Members 
opposite really believe that to be so? 
Cries of “Yes!” ] He (Mr. Shaw 
fevre) happened to know something 
about this John Roche; he had made 
inquiries about him. It appeared to 
him that Mr. John Roche was one of the 
“other persons’’ included in the Bill. 
That was an illustration of the kind of 
cases which would be tried before the 
tribunal, and it would be extremely hard 
to bring people of the kind forward, and 
put them to the enormous expense of 
defending themselves with respect to 
matters which were known to all the 
world, and on which they might have 
been prosecuted at the time. They 
were own to the authorities, who 
might have brought them before the 
tribunals of the country. [Cries of 
“ Question! " It appeared to him that 
the remarks he was now making were, 
if he might say so, perfectly relevant to 
the Amendment before the Committee. 
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Tae CHAIRMAN said, they were 
perfectly relevant to the case of other 

rsons being brought before the Com- 
mittee; but he had understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that he was 
going further. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
extremely hard that cases of this kind 
should be tried before the Commission. 
But there were very many other cases 
mentioned, all of which were known to 
the authorities, and which might have 
been tried before the tribunals of the 
country at the time that they occurred. 
He asked whether such cases as that 
were to be tried under all the disad- 
vantages of their being brought forward 
in this country, where the parties con- 
cerned would have no opportunity of 
being heard by counsel? In the par- 
ticular case of Mr. Roche, he undertook 
to say that he had not the means of 
appearing before a tribunal by counsel. 

e knew that the poor man had been 


ruined in health and fortune from | y 


having been sent to prison three times 
under the Coercion Act most unjustly. 
[ Cries of “No!” ) He was using this 
argument so that no injustice might be 
done by bringing such cases before the 
Commission. There were, at least, 100 
charges of the hon. and learned At- 
torney General, every one of which was 
similar to that he had mentioned. He 
believed that there were many other 
causes for these murders and outrages ; 
and if anyone would look into the his- 
tory of Ireland, they would, unfor- 
tunately, find that whenever there had 
been a bad season, and whenever land- 
lords had been evicting their tentants, 
agrarian murders had taken place, and 
he had no doubt that the same cause 
might have acted in the cases referred to. 
But he asked whether the Commission 
was to go into a historical inquiry as to 
the causes of agrarian crime during the 
last four or five years in Ireland? If 
80, it seemed to him that the inquiry 
was an entirely unlimited one, and 
could not be conducted without a great 
deal of injustice to the members of the 
various Land Leagues, which were 
practically charged with participation 
in murder. But when hon. Members 
looked at the statements of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General, they 
would find innumerable cases of. the 
same nature. He believed that the 
House desired, and that the country 
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desired, that an opportunity should be 
given to Members of the House to have 
the charges against them tried and 
sifted to the bottom; but he did not 
believe the country wished that the 
Commission should go into a vast num- 
ber of other cases, most of which were 
fully known at the time they occurred, 
and might have been tried before the 
ordinary tribunals of the country. For 
his own part, he was most desirous that 
there should be a full inquiry into the 
conduct of Members of that House. He 
believed that to have been the real ob- 
ject of the agitation made by the hon. 
Members in question when they origi- 
nally asked for a Committee of the 

House. They were quite content that 
their conduct should be inquired into 
by a tribunal, but they did not think it 
would be just or right that there should 
be an inquiry into the enormous num- 
ber of other matters which had occurred 
in Ireland within the last four or five 
ears. 

Mz. T. P.O’CONNOR said, he thought 
the reply of the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had moved the Amend- 
ment (Sir John Simon) was not quite 
respectful to the Committee, because he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) ventured to say 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
Amendment was of the most important 
kind. He would point out that the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General 
made no attempt—in fact, he disclaimed 
making any—to answer the arguments 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dewsbury. He said the matter had 
been dealt with already, and required 
no further attempt to argue it on his 
side. That, he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
ventured to say, was entirely inaccurate. 
On the 12th July the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. W. H. Smith) announced the 
intention of the Government with re- 
gard to the Bill; and his statement was 
confined entirely to a Bill relating to 
Members of Parliament. The right hon. 
Gentleman now said that he meant to 
have expressed in it the inclusion of other 
persons. It was a very great pity that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s phraseology 
did not coincide with his intentions, 
for he allowed the House to believe 
for 24 or 48 hours that the Bill was the 
Bill which hon. Members we a in 
order that the ch against Members 
of Parliament might be inquired into. 
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It was a very curious circumstance that 
the interview with the proprietor of The 
Times took place in the interval between 
the first announcement of the Bill and 
the amended announcement. It seemed 
to him, having regard to the tactics of 
The Times, that it was, at least, a most 
extraordinary coiccidence that the right 
hon. Gentleman—— 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I beg to say 
that that is perfectly inaccurate. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman might have allowed him 
to finish his sentence. What was the 
date of the interview which took place? 
He understood that the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman was made on 
Thursday, the 12th of July; that the 
interview took place on the following 
day, and that it was on the following 
day that the House heard of the inclu- 
sion of the words ‘‘ and other persons.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is entirely 
inaccurate. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he did 
not object to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
interruption; but he thought the more 
orderly and intelligible couiss would be 
for him to stand up and correct the 
statement made. He should be quite 
willing to accept the correction: Whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman was in- 
fluenced or not he would not say, but 
would point out that the second draft 
of the Bill was not that which the right 
hon. Gentleman at first announced to the 
House. That announcement was first 
made to the House on Thursday, the 
12th of July, and he would call atten- 
tion to this—that on Friday, the 13th 
of July, an article appeared in The 
Times, which said-— 

‘* But since the proposal has been made on 
behalf of the Government——”’ 


What proposal? Why, that he was 
alluding to, for an inquiry into charges 
against Members of Parliament, and 
them alone. Zhe Times continued— 

‘* We, at least, are prepared to accept it, pro- 
vided it is so framed as to subject to investiga- 
tion the whole mass of facts involved in our 
charges against Mr. Parnell and his Party and 
brought before the Court, although, unfortu- 
nately, not examined in the course of Mr. 
O'’Donnell’s recent action.” 


And so they had The Times newspaper 
accepting the original draft of the Bill 
—namely, that which dealt entirely with 
the charges and allegations against 
Members of Parliament. 


Mr. T. P. O Connor 
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title of the Bill was, ‘‘Members of Par- 
liament (Charges and Allegations) Bill.” 
If the Bill was to be enlarged in the 
direction which the words ‘“‘and other 
persons’? imply, it was clear that this 
title was an entire misnomer. It wasa 
Bill directed against a political organi- 
zation, and a movement in which a cer. 
tain number of Members of Parliament 
were engaged, and millions of other 
people as well. Such was the history 
of this extraordinary proceeding on the 
part of the Government. He now turned 
to another article of Zhe Times, which 
appeared on the 17th of July, and in 
which it was said— 

** We have only to say, so far as we are con- 
cerned, that the proposal which we unreservedly 
accepted last week, waiving our rights as ordi- 
nary citizens, is that which the Government 
placed on the Paper, and no other.” 


It must be observed that the language 
of the Bill is to inquire into— 

“Charges and allegations made against 
certain Members of Parliament and other 
persons.”’ 

And the article went on to say— 


‘‘That implied that the subject of investiga- 
tion, so far as other ms are concerned, is 
their conduct in relation to Mr, Parnell and his 
Parliamentary Colleagues.” 
That was the first allusion to the fact 
that this inquiry included Members of 
Parliament and other persons. If the 
Government were willing to limit the 
inquiry, in accordance with the dictum 
of The Times, so as to confine the in- 
quiry into the charges egainst ‘‘ other 
persons,” to the connection of such other 
a with the charges against hon. 

embers, it would not be necessary to 
retain the words ‘‘other persons,” at 
all. Charges and allegations egainst 
Members of Parliament could not be 
examined unless there was some exa- 
mination into charges against other 
persons who had been associated with 
them. After the speeches which had 
been delivered from the Treasury Bench, 
he could not put so innocent or limited 
an interpretation upon the meaning 
of the words as was placed upon 
them by Zhe Times itself. He did 
not believe the Government intended 
to confine the investigation as to 
‘‘ other persons ’’ to those who had been 
associated with the Members of Parlia- 
ment. What the Government wanted 
was a rambling and roving investigation, 


Again, the | which would take in numbers of persons 
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who had not been associates of Members 
of Parliament at all. Such a purpose 
was, in the first place, entirely alien and 
contradictory to the original proposal of 
the Government; and, in the second 
place, it was grossly unfair and unjust 
to the Members of Parliament involved. 
Why should they be delayed in proving 
their innocence of the charges made 
against them by an inquiry into a Boy- 
cotting case in Kerry, or a murder some- 
where else, or the charges made by The 
Times against Mr. John Roche? He 
believed the charges against Mr. Roche 
to be most unjust and unfounded. But 
what had the Irish Members to do with 
the charge against him? He was, in 
Ireland, subject to the ordinary law. 
He had been subjected also to the extra- 
ordinary law, having been three times 
in gaol. He had been almost ruined in 
fortune and in health. He had escaped 
the fate of John Mandeville by the very 
narrowest and closest shave. It was 
quite possible that he had not entirely 
escaped, as it was said that his life was 
in the greatest danger still. He (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) hoped the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland would not, however, 
have against him a second crime like 
that connected with the death of John 
Mandeville. What the Irish Represen- 
tatives were concerned with was the 
charges against Members of the House 
of Commons. He conceded to the Go- 
vernment the right toinvestigate charges 
against other persons in their relation 
to the charges against the Irish Mem- 
bers; but he held that they could do so 
without the use of those words at all. 
If the Government would agree to limit 


the investigation to the charges against | J 


Members of Parliament, and against 
other persons in relation to the charges 
against those Members, the discussion 
on the Amendment would stop in the 
course of five minutes. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) and 
other hon. Members had frequently re- 
ferred to the Sheffield rattening inquiry. 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had before 
him the terms of Reference with respect 
to that inquiry. Its main purpose was 
to inquire into the rules and organiza- 
tions of trade societies and other associa- 
tions, and power was given to the Com- 
missioners to suggest any improvements 
that might be made in the law on the 
subject. The Sheffield Commission was 
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avowedly one to inquire into an organi- 
zation; but this Bill had had its birth 
in charges against individual Members 
of that House. Under these circum- 
stances, it was the falsest of false ana- 
logies to defend the Bill, which arose 
out of charges against persons, by refer- 
ence to a Commission which was an in- 
quiry into a great organization. The 
Sheffield Commissioners had power to 
suggest means of improving and better- 
ing the relations between employers 
and employed. Would the Government 
adopt a similar provision in the present 
case, and allow the Commissioners to 
inquire, not merely into the Land League 
and the National League, but into the 
land history of Ireland? He would ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) to candidly consider whether 
it was fair to ask the Irish Members to 
consent to an investigation born of 
charges against particular Members, 
but spreading over a political movement 
10 years in duration, and to shut out 
their counter case, which was based upon 
the landlord tyranny of Ireland? Let 
the Government follow the analogy 
of the Sheffield Commission, and inquire 
not merely into the charges of intimida- 
tion against the poor, but into acts of 
tyranny and oppression on the part of 
the rich and powerful. Let them give 
the Irish Members an opportunity of 
making out their counter case, and 
showing that, if there had been acts 
of lawlessness in Ireland, they had been 
the result of no organization whatever, 
but had been the children of the terrible 
tyranny, oppression, and plunder to 
which the Irish people had been sub- 
jected for a long period of years. He 
thought he had proved his case, and 
had shown that if the Government were 
to be true to their own first intentions 
in that House, they would knock out 
the words “other persons” either as 
superfluous or mischievous. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 

TuHeCHAIRMAN withheld hisassent, 
and declined then to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he could 
quite understand the anxiety of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury to close the discussion. 
He could quite understand the results 
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upon the right hon. Gentleman’s con- 
science of his interview with Mr. Walter, 
and his apprehensions lest that matter 
should be further probed during the 
course of the debate. He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman what was the 
date of his interview with Walter? The 
right hon. Gentleman said they must be 
fair to The Times and Walter. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it was fair to Walter to suggest 
that, though he was influenced in no 
degree by Walter’s visit, yet Walter 
visited him for the purpose of corrupt- 
ing hin—— 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon. and learned Member not to abuse 
the extension of time that has been 
ate but to address himself to the 

uestion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, the point ot 
his observation was this. His charge 
was that on a given day the words 
‘‘and other persons” were added to the 
Bill, and he sought for an explanation 
of the enlargement of the ambit of the 
Bill in the interview of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) with 
Walter. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
his first address to the House on that 
subject, never mentioned ‘‘ other per- 
sons;” but, on a particular date, they 
heard of those words having birth in 
the Minerva-like brain of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Under these circumstances, 
he asked who begot those children of 
the right hon. Gentleman? He (Mr. T. 
M. Healy) said they were begotten by 
Walter in conjunction with the right 
hon. Gentleman. [ Ministerial cries of 
‘* Divide!”?] He supposed that wasthe 
way they would be treated by the 
Commission. Gentlemen opposite were 
setting an example to their i udges. He 
supposed that the witnesses brought 
forward by those who were accused 
would be shut out, and that charges 
would be made behind the backs of those 
against whom they were directed. In 
response to the exhibition of British fair 
play which had just been forthcoming, 
he asked the right hon. Gentleman who 
had illustrated his view of fair play by 
moving the closure to tell the House 
what was the object of his interview 
with Walter? Did Walter call to in- 
quire about the right hon. Gentleman’s 
health, or to ask how the sale of Par- 
nellism and Crime was getting on? On 
a given day, the date of which approxi- 


Mr. 7. M. Healy 
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mated with the visit of Walter, this idea 
about ‘“ other persons”’ took its rise in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s brain. The 
idea was the idea of Walter, but the 
Bill was the Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) and of hon. Gen- 
tlemen and noble Lords who consti- 
tuted the Liberal Unionist Party. The 
noble Marquess the Member for Rossen- 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington) and 
others must know that the Irish Mem- 
bers accepted the Bill in good faith, be- 
cause it was confined to Members of 
Parliament—and surely the crimes of 86 
men were a pretty large order. [ Minis- 
terial Cheers.| Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site cheered that; then why did they 
not stick to the Nationalist Members ? 
Would the jocose hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson) vote for the Amendment? 
That hon. and gallant Gentleman ad- 
mitted that the crimes of the Nationalist 
Members were a sufficient matter to be 
inquired into. When the Nationalist 
Members found the Unionist Party de- 
claring themselves willing to give them 
that inquiry, and when they asked what 
was Walter doing in the closet of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury, was it to be supposed 
that they would allow themselves to be 
put off with the explanation that he was 
inquiring into the circulation of The 
Times? The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury had got up 
and made explanations which he (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) regarded as shuffling. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said 
things beneath his breath ; he had made 
a thousand contortions of uneasiness, 
and he had wound up by attempting 
to apply the closure. He (Mr. T. 
M. Healy) asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, if he was not ashamed of 
his interview with Walter, to tell the 
Committee what took place at it. He 
would suggest, in order that they might 
get at the bottom of this conspiracy 
about “other persons,” that a clause 
should be inserted in the Bill giving the 
Commissioners power to find out how 
those words got into it, and how the 
counsel for Zhe Times in the case of 
“O'Donnell v. Walter and ancther” 
obtained possession of certain documents 
which were supposed to be in the Go- 
vernment alien. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
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posed in that House as the old Roman 
father—full of frankness and full of the 
milk of human kindness. Let them con- 
fer on him all the great virtues to which 
he laid claim; let them acknowledge 
that, with the spiritual eye, they could 
see a halo and a nimbus round his re- 
spected features. Heasked the right hon. 
Gentleman to tell the Committee on what 
date he agreed to the insertion of the 
words ‘‘other persons.”” There was, at 
the present moment, a deep shadow 
resting upon Mr. Walter, of Zhe Times. 
Either he went to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
asked him to insert ‘‘ other persons”’ in 
the Bill, or he did not. If his visit was 
made with the purpose of influencing 
the right hon. Gentleman, he (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) could understand why the right 
hon. Gentleman refused to state its ob- 
ject. If, however, it was an innocent 
visit, and had no reference to that Bill, 
the right hon. Gentleman would have no 
difficulty in making a clean breast of it, 
and stating what occurred. What would 
be said of parties in that House who 
were supposed to be incriminated if they 
went sneaking to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury and 
asked to be let off by reason of ancient 
friendship, or by reason of the sense of 
favours ‘o come—thirteen to the dozen, 
or fourteen to the dozen, or otherwise? 
It was a remarkable thing that the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury should have received Walter 
under the circumstances of the case. 
Walter was in the position, as far as the 
Nationalist Members were concerned, of 
an aceused criminal. He was accused 
of perjury; he was accused of con- 
spiracy ; he was practically accused of 
getting up crimes like those of Titus 
Oates. And where did he tind harbour, 
refuge, and counself In the chamber 
of the First Lord of the Treasury. If 
Walter did not know he had a friend 
and counsellor in the right hon. Gentle- 
man, why did he visit him? There 
could have been no good or proper 
motive in the visit. It must have been 
a malignact visit. He (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
said nothing about the state of the mind 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury, but, as far as 
Walter was concerned, the visit must 
have been undertaken with a bad and 
evil motive. The Party opposite were 
not ashamed to make grave charges of 
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murder against Irish Members whom 
they endeavoured to shout down. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”} Those who made the charges 
and assisted the authors of those charges 
were not ashamed to gag those who 
were accused, by the application of the 
closure, in order to shut out discussion 
of their own doubtful acts. [ ‘Oh, oh!’’] 
Leaving that point, he came to another 
suggested by the Solicitor General and 
by the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham. It was said—[ Cries of 
* Divide ! ’’ }—if he was interrupted by 
the closure, he would accept that as a 
main force procedure, but meanwhile 
would talk so Jong as he had anything 
to say. It was said that Irish Members 
were willing last year that these matters 
in relation to other persons should form 
a subject of inquiry before a Committee. 
This was the view takex by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, but that right hon. Gen- 
tleman had wholly misconceived the 
position and the incidents of last year. 
The right hon. Gentleman had been such 
a success as a Fishery Oommissioner 
that he did not hesitate to pronounce 
judgment in reference to all “ fishing” 
Commissions. {‘‘Oh, oh!” and ‘‘ Ques- 
tion!” ] He said that last year there were 
no proposals to limit the inquiry when cer- 
tain allegations were made regarding 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), now in gaol; but what were the 
facts? A debate was started by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Antrim 
(Sir Charies Lewis), and when he had 
made his Motion the Solicitor General 
carried an Amendment declaring there 
was no Breach of Privilege, and to this 
an Amendment was moved by the right 
hon. Gentleman who led the Opposition 
to refer the allegations against the hon. 
Member for East Mayo to a Select Com- 
mittee. It was a wholly different set of 
facts. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for North Antrim had moved that the 
allegations constituted a Breack. -f£ Pri- 
vilege —- 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This is very re- 
mote from the Amendment before the 
Committee. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he would, 
then, come immediately to the point. 
He had been considerably impeded by 
interruptions from hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. What he was endeavouring to say 
was that it was not the case that last 
year they were willing to refer vague 
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mittee. What they were willing to do 
was to refer certain specific matters and 
allegations respecting themselves; they 
never suggested that a Committee should 
inquire into charges affecting A, B, and 
C. In reference to the unfairness of 
introducing these words “other per- 
sons,” he would take an illustration 
applicable to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham him- 
self; it was a convenient way of bring- 
ing to the mind of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the feelings of Irish Members, if 
such treatment were meted out to him. 
Some two or three years ago allegations 
were made against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) that he had produced certain 
false affidavits. Supposing the right 
hon. Gentleman had asked that his 
conduct should be investigated by a 
Select Committee, and the Government 
had said—‘‘ We will grant a Select Com- 
mittee, but we will join with the Refer- 
ence to your action Instructions to in- 
vestigate the character of the persons 
alleged to have made the false affi- 
davits ’’—the persons in question were, 
he believed, a certain number of prize 
fighters at Aston—would Members of 
the House have cared twopence about 
the investigation into the character and 
offences of the Aston prize fighters? 
The right hon. Gentleman would natu- 
rally have denounced the proposal, and 
the House would have discarded it. 
Take another illustration. Supposing 
there had been a pamphlet issued con- 
taining serious allegations against the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, and suppose that in 
the allegations other members of his 
family were included, and that the alle- 
gations were issued under high authority, 
say, for instance, that of the Judge 
Advocate General, and suppose the 
right hon. Gentleman should say that 
these charges and allegations were made 
by a political opponent, and for political 
motives, and ask for an inquiry, and to 
- this the Government were to say—* Oh, 
no; we do not want to inquire what you 
did, but we want to know what your 
brother-in-law did, or your firm did, 
what ‘Nettlefold’ or the ‘and Co.’ 
did,” the right hon. Gentleman would 
at once challenge the fairness of such a 
proposal as that, and even his most 
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prejudiced opponent would be with him, 
and would repudiate the idea that the 
right hon. Gentleman was responsible 
for the offences of other members of his 
family. But what was now the position 
of the right hon. Gentleman? He said— 
‘* We want to get at the truth, we want 
to get at the causes of crime.’”’ But 
why was that not done before the publi- 
cation of these forged letters? Why 
seize upon the demand for an inquiry 
into the authenticity of these letters to 
investigate everything in the history of 
the Land Movement? ‘This was not 
treating Irish Members with fair play 
or candour; it was not treating them 
as other Members would be treated 
were they attacked in a similar manner; 
but it was treating them as Irishmen 
had always been treated, and always 
would be treated to the end of the 
chapter until Irishmen had the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. They were 
treated as inferiors, as victims to be 
worried, and every opportunity was 
availed of to throw any aspersion upon 
their political reputation. It was vain 
to expect fair play; the Government 
played with loaded dice after secret 
conference with Walter, the alleged 
forger. Hechallenged the Government 
to investigate their whole lives and 
political transactions so far back as 
they liked; but no, the Government 
would have inquiry associated with 
other persons unnamed, some in America, 
some at the Cape of Good Hope, some 
living, some dead; he did not know 
where inquiry was to stop. It would 
include, perhaps, the late Mr. E. Dwyer 
Gray and the conduct of ths newspaper 
with which he was associated. The re- 
spected gentleman was dead; but no 
matter, theinquiry might embrace living 
and dead, every country and all time. 
Was this British generosity and fair 
play, to slink off from a challenge into 
this vague allusion to other persons? 
He cared not for ‘other persons.” If 
other persons had done wrong, there 
were laws to punish them. What he 
took to be the motive and mainspring 
of this Bill was that the House was con- 
cerned in the honour of its Members. 
When their characters were impugned, 
they asked for the chance of clearing 
them ; but no, the Government were off 
on an inquiry into something that hap- 
pened at Loughrea, at Lough Mask, or 
a thousand other things with which 
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time would be taken up. The main 

urpose of the Bill was changed on that 
Fatal interview between the First Lord 
and the man who published the forged 
letters which led to the introduction of 
this extraneous foreign matter. The 
First Lord had now the opportunity he 
said he was going to give Irish Mem- 
bers before the Commission; let him 
now, instead of moving the closure, get 
up and clear his own character. Their 
characters, forsooth, they were to have 
an opportunity of clearing along with 
those of ‘‘ other persons ;”’ but the right 
hon. Gentleman had heard what their 
opinion was of his interview with 
Walter; let him be frank and honest, 
and, standing at the Table for once 
without thinking of the closure, clear 
his own character. 

Mr. PARNELL moved to report Pro- 
gress. He did so on the ground that 
the House had now been sitting for over 
11 hours, and had arrived at a period of 
the night when the most important 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, an Amendment directed to 
one of the leading provisions of the Bill 
which dealt with a matter of great 
moment, could not be profitably dis- 
cussed. He did so, also, on the ground 
that the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member was similar to one he 
had put upon the Paper himself, but 
which, owing to the order in which the 
Amendments were arranged on the 
Paper, he could not move, and, conse- 
quently, he would be obliged to take 
the decision of the House on the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member; 
but he and his Colleagues were entitled 
to place their views before the Commit- 
tee at a time when they were physically 
capable of doing so. He was justified 
in the request that they should not be 
asked to proceed further with the dis- 
cussion of the grave subject-matter of 
the Amendment. During the three 
quarters of an hour occupied in the dis- 
cussion these arguments had increased 
in weight; he protested against pro- 
ceeding further with the Amendment, 
and claimed for himself and his Friends 
who were directly concerned, the right 
of speaking in daylight on this impor- 
tant subject. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again;” 
but the Chairman, being of opinion that 
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the Motion was an abuse of the Rules 
of the House, put the Question there- 
upon forthwith. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 168; 
Noes 219: Majority 51.—(Div. List, 
No. 254.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words ‘and other persons’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 


Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) begged to 
move that the Chairman do now leave 
the Chair. He did not think he was 
saying too much when he said that the 
figures just read from the Chair would 
indicate to the Government not only the 
propriety but the necessity of recon- 
sidering their position. The Govern- 
ment would ese that a minority not far 
removed from a moiety of the House 
was entitled to respectful consideration. 
He suggested that the Committee had 
to deal with an entirely novel, even an 
entirely unprecedented proposal; the 
House had been sitting for 11 hours in 
deliberations that had tried the nervesand 
tempers and also the physical powers of 
every Member, more especially Irish 
Members, who were deeply concerned in 
the issue. Moreover, in nine hours the 
House would resume its sitting, and the 
interval would afford but the minimum 
of natural rest. He ventured to remind 
the Committee of the forbearance of 
Irish Members in these debates. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!?] The debate on the second reading 
was short, and only three Irish Mem- 
bers took part in it, and that stage was 
taken without Division. The forbear- 
ance of hon. Members was favourably 
commented upon by right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. The progress made, con- 
sidering the novelty and importance of 
the subject, the variety and moment of 
the questions involved, was as much as 
the Committee could reasonably expect. 
They had debated several important 
points in connection with the question, 
and he did not believe that there had 
been any undue prolixity. They had 
determined six malindd points ; and even 
if their good name, their honour, and 
their Membership of that House were 
not immediately and directly concerned, 
they could not consent, in justice to their 
constituencies—before which nine out 
of every ten of the hon. Members 
opposite would not dare show their face 
—to proceed any further with the debate 
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that night. They owed it to their con- 
stituents and to their country, which 
trusted them, as well as to their own 
good name—not to proceed further with 
that Bill at that hour of the night; and 
he believed that public opinion would 
justify them in the course they were 
pursuing. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.’’—( Mr. Sexton.) 


Tuas CHAIRMAN: The question is 
one of great difficulty and responsibility. 
On this Motion I have to make two 
observations. In the first place it has 
been said by the hon. Member himself 
that he does not so much object to the 
inclusion of ‘ other persons”’ so far as 
they are charged in connection with 
Members of Parliament. This has also 
been said, more than once in the course 
of the debate, by other Members. If 
the Committee now took a vote on the 
question of adding ‘‘ other persons,”’ it 
would still be open to it to limit the 
addition to persons acting in complicity 
with Members, or to add the words 
which stand in the name of the hon. 
Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Robertson). 
I have also to point out that in guard- 
ing and respecting the rights of the 
minority it is essential to consider the 
use which the minority make of their 
opportunities of debate—whether they 
show regard for the economical distri- 
bution of time. Taking these two ques- 
tions into consideration, I am of opinion 
that I ought not to put to the Committee 
the Question, ‘‘ That the Chairman do 
now leave the Chair.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, if they were 
to decide the Amendment that night, 
he would offer no further objection, 
although he had not been to bed since 
Sunday, and he had been travelling un- 
interruptedly in order to reach the 
House. But he did contend that they 
were entitled to an answer to their 
arguments. A march through the 
Division Lobbies did not answer them. 
They had proposed certain questions 
- to Her Majesty’s Government, which had 

great and undivided responsibility in 
the matter. They had asked what was 
to be the particular form and mode of 
inquiry; they had asked with regard 
to the manner in which the term “ other 
persons ’’ had been conceived ; they had 
asked an explanation from the Govern- 
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ment of the circumstances which drove 
them from their original pu and 
he contended they were entitled and 
bound to demand ananswer. He denied 
that they were a minority in the House ; 
on the contrary, they were a majority; 
they were a majority of the Irish nation. 
The Government had proposed the Bill 
for the purpose, if they could, of ex- 
tinguishing the rights of the Irish 
people, for the purpose of drowning 
their characters and records in muck, 
and, if possible, in blood. The object 
was to stain their characters and destroy 
their movements, by bringing in the acts 
of extraneous persons; and under those 
circumstances they were entitled to de- 
mand from the Government an explana- 
tion of their change of front. The time 
of the House was being occupied by the 
urgent necessity of securing an answer 
to their questions. Was it satisfactory 
to his Colleagues and himself to see the 
First Lord of the Treasury mutter some- 
thing, or to hear the howls of hon. 
Members opposite? Wasit satisfactory 
to hear the right hon. Gentlemen the 
Leader of the House shout out—“ That 
is not true” in such a manner as to 
draw down on himself a rebuke from the 
Chair? No, it was nota sufficient an- 
swer for the Representatives of the 
Irish nation, and if they were consuming 
English time it was simply because 
necessary explanations were refused. 
Thanks to the Government, what was 
going on inthe House at that hour was 
not likely to reach the country. They 
were debating in a sort of padded cham- 
ber, and no adequate report of the 
proceedings could be Syne They 
were not to be satisfied with the extin- 

uishment of their votes in the Division 

obby ; they demanded the application 
of reason to their arguments. The 
First Lord of the Treasury had declared 
that this was an inquiry which the 
Nationalist Members had asked for, and 
it rested with them to say whether they 
would accept or reject it. His reply was 
that the Government proposal would 
necessarily leave their characters at the 
risk of every dilatory application to be 
made by the counsel for Zhe Times 
with regard to the acts of unknown 
a ae all over England, Scotland, 

reland, America, and Australia. It 
was impossible for them to accept such 
conditions; their characters were at 
stake, and they could not rest under 
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that cloud of obloquy. The counsel 
for The Times had said that nothing 
would drag from them explanations as 
to how they got those forged documents, 
and so, if on the first day of the inquiry 
Mr. Walter was committed to prison for 
refusing to answer questions, he would be 
hailed as a martyr to the Unionist cause. 
The Judges would be unable to proceed 
any further, the main object of the in- 
quiry would be closed against them. In 
any Court of Law, if the case were being 
tried before a jury, they would have 
been entitled, on the refusal of the chief 
witne’s to give evidence showing the 
source of his information, to claim a 
verdict in their favour; but now, they 
were to be confronted with witnesses 
from every convict gaol in England and 
in Ireland where there were malefactors 
orcriminals, and thesemen, on the promise 
of life or liberty, or even money, were 
to swear their characters away. In 
view of the fact that there had been 
secret interviews between Mr. Walter 
and the Government, he ventured to say 
that a journal which would not hesitate 
to suborn testimony, and pay £1,000 for 
such testimony, would ses not shrink 
from suborning additional false testi- 
mony to back up their case. The Go- 
vernment had receded from their original 
purpose, and, perhaps, those who were 
anxious to maintain the Union, who 
were anxious that the Irish Members 
should be retained in the House, and 
who were anxious to secure the dignity 
of the House, would find some difficulty 
in approving the conduct of their own 
Leader in holding that secret and extra- 
ordinary interview, an interview be- 
tween the chief criminal, or, as they 
alleged, the forger of the letters and the 
forger of the Bill—perhaps he had better 
substitute the words, the framer of the 
Bill. He presumed the Government 
would not expect to go beyond that par- 
ticular branch of the Bill at that sitting; 
and that being so, it could not be upon 
any plea of want of time that they re- 
frained from fully discussing the Amend- 
ment. They had from that hour until 
12 o’clock in which to explain their 
interviews with Mr. Walter ; and, so far 
as the time and convenience of his 
Friends and himself were concerned, it 
would confer a great pleasure upon 
them to wait and hear the explanation 
which they were entitled to receive. He 
was not anxious, for his own part, to 
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put an end to that discussion; but 
perhaps hon. Members opposite were 
anxious to secure that progress of Busi- 
ness which would lead to their disperse- 
ment to their beds. However, the self- 
sacrifice of staying up in order to secure 
adequate discussion must be a very 
small matter to English Gentlemen. He 
would end as he began. With regard 
to a matter affecting the names and 
fortunes of 86 Members of that House, 
constituting five-sixths of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Irish people, he sub- 
mitted it was not too much to ask 
what was the secret influence which 
led the Government to deflect from their 
original proposal, and to send their 
Ju ges on a wild-goose chase in New 
York or Melbourne, and perhaps to 
oceupy for years and years the time of 
those Judges in dealing with the cloud 
which had been cast upon the reputa- 
tions of Irish Members? The Govern- 
ment might continue to stay upon those 
Benches, and draw their very sufficient 
salaries for their very inefficient services, 
and they might continue to commit in 
the meantime in Ireland those crimes 
which had characterized their career. 
They had already sent one victim to his 
grave ; they had compelled another, out 
of remorse, to put an end to his life. 
Under those circumstances, the Na- 
tionalist Members called for and de- 
manded the explanation to which they 
were entitled, and he submitted that the 
House in honour and in conscience 
ought not to disperse until that full ex- 
planation had been given. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: There are some 
speeches conceived in such a tone and 
in such a vein that they ought not to be 
answered by anyone with a sense of 
self-respect. How could my right hon. 
Friend, with any sense of self-respect, 
repeat his statements after the hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford, 
with the applause of a certain section of 
this House, has treated those statements 
in the manner in which he has ventured 
to do so. My right hon. Friend stated 
in the strongest possible terms, which 
were not misunderstood, I believe, by 
the great majority of hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—he stated, in 
the clearest terms, that he had had no 
communication whatever with the editor 
of The Times——- 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: He never 
stated that. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: He stated that he 
had had no communication—— 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: No, no. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Oonsidering how 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford spoke—a speech which I can 
scarcely characterize in Parliamentary 
language—and considering the patience 
with which the insults which were 
heaped upon my right hon. Friend 
were listened to, I should have thought 
that decency would have required that 
at least, after the appeal made to us to 

ive an answer, that answer would have 

een listened to without interruption. 
My right hon. Friend has stated that no 
communication with Mr. Walter had, in 
the slightest degree, borne upon the in- 
troduction of these words. | Cries of 
*‘Oh!”) Hon. Members scoff at that ; 
they scoff as much as to say that we are 
telling re Hear, hear! ”’] 

Tue CHAIRM : Order, order! 
If I could identify any Member who 
received that declaration with approval, 
I should at once Name that Member. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: My right hon. 
Friend declared, in the strongest pos- 
sible terms, that no communication 
whatever with the editor or proprietor 
of Zhe Times had borne in the slightest 
degree on the insertion of these words. 
Now let me state to the House, with re- 
gard to these words, as to which the 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford has made two long speeches, 
that they were in the original Reference 
settled by the Cabinet on the first day 
when my right hon. Friend introduced 
his Notice to the House. They were 
in the Notice which was given on the 
Friday, at the request of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian. 
It is not my right hon. Friend, it is the 
Cabinet, that settled upon those words, 
and that without any communication 
with the proprietor of Zhe Times; they 
were in the original proposal, and, 
therefore, the whole of those two long 
speeches of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for North Longford fall entirely to 
the ground, and there is not the shadow 
of a foundation for the attacks and in- 
sults which were contained in them. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the right hon. 
Gentleman who last spoke talked about 
decency; yet he was a Member of the 
Government which had denied that 
right to his fellow-Members, the right to 
know what the accusations against them 
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were, and the right to know who were 
accused. The right hon. Gentleman 
had, however, lifted the veil a little 
upon the history of the introduction of 
these words, and he had made his posi- 
tion worse than it was before. He had 
admitted, in terms for the first time, 
that it was at the Cabinet meetin 

following the reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman to his (Mr. Parnell’s) ques- 
tion, that the question of these words 
being added and the extension of the 
Reference was decided. But who at- 
tended at that Cabinet meeting out of 
his place and out of order? What 
right had the counsel for Zhe Times to 
be there? Let them have no further 
equivocation on that matter. It was 
odd, it was singular—no, it was not 
singular—tbey could not get a straight- 
forward statement from any of the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. They could 
not get from the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury a statement or a definite assurance 
which did not subsequently require 
emendation from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
they could not get any distinct informa- 
tion with regard to the matter which 
did not require further immediate 
explanation from him. That was his 
sense of decency. That was the ‘ de- 
cency of debate!’ That was the way 
in which minorities were to be treated! 
That was justice and the desire for fair 
play! That was the assumption of 
judicial impartiality—to call in the 
aid of the counsel to Zhe Times to a 
Cabinet meeting for the purpose of 
adding to the Reference to the Commis- 
sion! He should be ashamed, if he were 
contending against a Pariy, or a man 
twice his own strength, to stoop to such 
dishonest expedients; but contending 
against a minority, and against whom 
the Government had the advantage of 
six-fold numbers, against men who were 
strangers in this country, who were 
ambassadors, as it were, to stoop to 
such miserable dodges and expedients! 
Oh, it was poor, it was mean, it was 
cowardly. It was loading the dice, it 
was poisoning the daggers. They had 
to contend against men guilty of such 
things, and who would stop at nothing 
in the attempt to crush Irish Representa- 
tives, and ruin the hopes of a nation 
they represented. But they were not 
afraid of them. So when the end of 
this long story was reached—and it 
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would now have to be a long story—on 
their side would be the victory, and on 
the side of the Government shame and 
disgrace. 


Question put, “‘ That the words ‘ and 
other persons,’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 222; 
Noes 166: Majority 56.— (Div. List, 
No. 255.) 


Motion made and Question, ‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. William 
Henry Smith,)—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—SCOTCH 
BUSINESS.— OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he regretted the absence of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, but hoped some 
responsible Member of the Government 
would answer the Question he had to 
put. He had heard that there was an 
intention to propose a Saturday Sitting, 
and to devote that Sitting to Scotch 
Business. If that were so, he took the 
opportunity at the earliest moment to 
enter his most emphatic protest against 
any proceeding of the kind. Scotch 
Members had been detained in the 
House month after month attending to 
Business wholly connected with Eng- 
land, but not until the fag end of the 
Session was a day devoted to Scotch 
claims. After continuing an exhausting 
process of late hours, it was now actually 
proposed to take away the only day of 
leisure. That was only part of his com- 
plaint against the gross mismanagement 
of Scotch Business. Every subject of 
interest to Scotland had been ignored 
by the Government. When Business 
affecting the farmers of Scotland, who 
were suffering great distress, was 
brought before the House, and a mea- 
sure was proposed to prevent a wider 
distress, it was blocked from the other 
side of the House. Every attempt made 
to improve the condition of the crofters 
was systematically blocked, while the 
Government miss-spent a few hundred 
pounds in sending 98 families from the 
country. The large fishing interest 


was suffering severely from the practice 
of trawling. An hon. Member on the 
other side introduced a Bill for the 
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limitation of trawling, and he (Mr. 
Hunter) also introduced a Bill with a 
like object ; but the objection of theright 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate blocked 
his Bill, and another Member blocked 
the other Bill, and so another year 
would pass without an attempt to remedy 
one of the most trying grievances of 
Scotch fishermen. There was a measure 
in which Scotch Members took a great 
interest which in a former Farliament 
passed the House by a large majority 
and was thrown out in “‘ another place,” 
a Bill to provide for the expenses of 
returning officers at elections. Scotch 
Members were fortunate in the ballot, 
and secured a Wednesday; but the 
Government appropriated the day, and, 
instead of giving other facilities for the 
measure being discussed, allowed the 
Bill to be blocked for the remainder of 
the Session. The Government had pro- 
duced no measure of general importance, 
with the exception of a bulky measure 
inherited from their Predecessors. It 
was a perfect scandal that the affairs 
of Scotland should be treated in that 
way. If there happened to be a Scotch- 
man who doubted the necessity of having 
a Home Rule Parliament for Scotland, 
he should have been present on the pre- 
vious night to see the way in which 
Scotch Business was treated, and the 
way in which speeches from Scotch 
Members were dealt with. The matter, 
he admitted, was of no interest at all to 
English Members, who were impatient 
at being detained in the early hours of 
the morning. Under the circumstances, 
he entered his most emphatic protest 
against a system utterly destructive of 
convenience of Members, of giving a 
Saturday Sitting at the tail end of the 
Session for the transaction of Scotch 
Business, and demanded from the Go- 
vernment a fair share of the time of the 
House. 

TazCHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George's, 
Hanover Square) said, he would report 
to his right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Treasury the observations of 
the hon. Member. He understood that 
there was an opinion ee Scotch 
Members that Saturday would be a con- 
venient day for the discussion of Scotch 
Business. He regretted that it had not 
been found possible to make more pro- 
gress with Scotch Business, and assured 
hon. Members that there was no desire 
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on the part of the Government in any 
way to depreciate the importance of 
Scotch legislation. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, there appeared to be some mis- 
understanding in the minds of the Go- 
vernment. He did himself, at an earlier 
period of the Session, refer to the oppor- 
tunity that a Saturday og | might 
be given for Scotch Business, but that 
suggestion was only in relation to Scotch 
Bills in charge of private Members ; he 
certainly did not expect that Scotch 
measures the Government desired to 
press would be relegated to a Saturday 
Sitting at the end of the Session. He 
believed that, in the suggestion alluded 
to, they would be consulting the interests 
of their constituents and the convenience 
of the Government ; but, certainly, there 
would be good reason to complain if a 
Saturday Sitting were occupied with 
Scotch Government Business. For his 
own part, he would be willing to sacri- 
fice any day in the interest of Scotch 
legislation ; but that did not imply that 
Scotch Members would in any way be 
satisfied with the way in which Scotch 
Business had been treated. It was within 
the knowledge of the Government that 
Scotch Members cheerfully, or with the 
best grace they could, gave up a Wed- 
nesday they had secured at the early 
period of the Session, to enable the Go- 
vernment to pass the Rules of Procedure 
then before the House; but, having done 
that, they did expect some consideration 
from the Government in return. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would make 
such representatious to his Colleagues 
as would secure something at least in the 
nature of an indemnification for the 
sacrifices they had made. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.), as 
one of those who supported the sugges- 
tion of a Saturday Sitting to make pro- 
gress with Scotch Business, explained 
that he certainly did not do so as in any 
way regarding it as a desirable way of 
treating Scotch Business ; it was simply 
a fit of desperation, in the hope that if 
‘the Government would not give them 
something like fair treatment, they 
might secure some treatment at least. 
They were glad to be treated at all; it 
it was better to be maltreated than 
ignored. That was practically the posi- 
tion of Scotch Members in the choice of 
the alternatives before them. The whole 
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matter was regarded as insignificant 
and contemptible by English Members 
and by the Government ; or, if that was 
not their state of feeling, the Govern- 
ment contrived to produce that impres- 
sion. The suggestion when made was 
received as usual with a howl of derision 
and contempt from the followers of the 
Government, who voted Scotch opinion 
down. Even last night, there was a 
painful recollection of the treatment 
Scotch matters received in his own hum- 
ble person. He could not help remem- 
bering this, though his Motion was 
defeated by the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate with his myrmidons, 
Scotch opinion was two to one in its 
favour. There was one consolatory re- 
flection that moved him when he threw 
out a suggestion for a Saturday Sitting, 
that probably on that day a considerable 
part of the Supporters of Her Majesty’s 
Government would be away, amusing 
themselves, and there might be a possi- 
bility for once of the voice of Scotland 
having some small influence in the deter- 
mination of Scotch matters. But he 
found it was vain to rely even upon that 
hope. He did not uphold Her Majesty’s 
Goverment in the system of putting for- 
ward Saturday Sittings as the proper 
way of dealing with Scotch Business. 
It was an insulting way of dealing with 
Scoteh Business; but he said again he 
would rather have Scotch Business 
treated thus than not at all; rather so, 
than that insult and injury should be 
combined by Scotch matters being 
neglected and altogether ignored. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) said, the hon. 
Member who raised this discussion had 
forgotten one important Scotch measure 
of great bulk that had occupied much 
attention. [Mr. Hunrer said, he had 
mentioned it.] That measure of con- 
siderable bulk and volume had occupied 
the close attention of Scotch Members 
over its many details in Committee for 
16 or 17 days. Good and permanent 
work had been thus accomplished, and 
the object of a Saturday Sitting was to 
meet the earnest desire of Scotch Mem- 
bers and bring this Bill te maturity. 
He reminded hon. Members that he had 
been urged to find a day for the purpose 
not later than the present week, and it 
had been impossible to obtain any day 
but Saturday. [An hon. Memser: 
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Elementary 


Why?] If the exigencies of Parlia- 
mentary Business did not require an 
Autumn Session, there would have been 
other time in the next six weeks avail- 
able. But the time before the holidays 
was short, though there would be the 
months of November and December to 
carry Business to conclusion, and he 
hoped for the furtherance of that end 
they would be enabled to give a good 
account of work done on Saturday. 

Mz. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) said, the Bill to which reference 
had been made contained 500 or 600 
clauses, and though much of it consisted 
of Consolidation Clauses, it was undoubt- 
edly a measure of great magnitude and 
importance. It was not yet before the 
House, though it had been approved in 
Committee. It had not been before the 
Local Authorities with its material Com- 
mittee alterations; but it ought to go 
before the people of Scotland to be con- 
sidered during the Recess. It was simply 
ridiculous to attempt to dispose of such 
a Bill at a Saturday Sitting; it could 
only be done by passing the Bil en bloc, 
without any discussion at all. Last Ses- 
sion the Government gave a Saturday 
Sitting for Scutch Business, and it was 
understood that the time would be given 
to measures Scotch Members were in 
favour of; but, in fact, these measures 
were preceded by other measures to 
which Scotch Members were opposed, 
with the intimation that they must be 
passed before the others could be taken, 
a species of coercion against which he 
protested most strongly. Far better 
would it be to let this bulky Bill stand 
over for the autumn, than make an 
attempt to pass it en bloc, which would 
probably lead to its being talked out 
and other measures being blocked. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, he claimed to have 
some interest in a Saturday Sitting, for, 
of course, it was the duty of all Mem- 
bers to be present, though he could not 
pretend to thoroughly understand the 

rovisions of the Burgh Police Bili. 
oking at its bulk of 17 ounces of 
paper, how it could be disposed of at 
one Sitting he did aot understand. It 
was not often he found himself in accord 
with a Liberal Unionist, but he recog- 
nized the healthy tone of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s (Mr. Caldwell’s) protest against 
coercion. Certainly, it would be useless 
to have a Saturday Sitting for Business 
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that could not eventually pass; it would 
be better to leave such over to the latter 
period of the Session. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) 
assured the Government that if they 
took for Scotch Business a little of the 
time they were devoting to the consi- 
deration of Parneilism and Crime, Irish 
Members would take no exception to 
that course; but, on the contrary, would 
hail with satisfaction the appropriation 
of time to the solemn and substantial 
Scotch Bill which the hon. Member had 
referred to. Certainly, he, for one, took ex- 
ception to these Saturday performances. 
Saturday performances were always 
badly attended. What usually hap- 
pened was, that a certain section of 
Members were told off to attend and 
outvote Scotch Members, while a certain 
number of others formed a more or less 
attentive audience on the occasion. 
Bearing in mind the hours the House 
had been sitting during the week— 
though they were not so long as in for- 
mer years—the Government would do 
well to forego their intention to hold a 
Sitting on Saturday, and utilize some of 
the time they were allowing to run 
waste. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked, was it 
proposed to set down other Bills on 
Saturday in addition to the one men- 
tioned ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, it 
was proposed to set down the Bail Bill, 
a short measure that had passed Com- 
mittee. 


MOTIONS. 


—— 9 
CANAL DEVELOPMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Philip Stanhope, Bill to 
enable Local Authorities to acquire, regulate, 
and construct Canals, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Philip Stanhope, Mr. Robert Reid, 
Mr. Hunter, Mr, Brunner, and Mr. Ernest 
Spencer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 358.] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Samuel Smith, Bill to 
amend the Elementary Education Acts, and to 
provide Continuation Schools, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Samuel Smith, Sir Henry 
Roscoe, Sir John Lubbock, Sir George Baden- 
Powell, Mr, John Morley, Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
Cyril Flower, Mr. Fisher, and Mr. James Wil- 
liam Lowther. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 359 
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HAWKERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to consoli- 
date the Law relating to Excise Licences for 
Hawkers, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Jackson and Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 360.] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Four o’clock in the morning. 


~eeerneee 


MOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 1st August, 1888. 





MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirres — Second 
Report —Public Accounts [No. 317]. 

Punic Brits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Chapels (Clonmacnoice) * [361]. 

Second Reading—Municipal Corporations (Local 
Bills) (Ireland) (351). 

Committee — Members of Parliament (Charges 
and Allegations) [336] [ Third Night]—r.r. 
Withdrawn — Whipping [57]; Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations [330]; Friendly Societies 
(Transmission of Money) [61]; Marriage 

Law Amendment [ 324). 

ProvisionaL Orpen Bruir—Third Reading— 
Public Health (Scotland) (Kirkliston, Dal- 
meny, and South Queensferry Water) * 
[327], and passed. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——- ) —— 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL.—[Pu 336.] 
(Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Solicitor General.) 


coMMITTEE. [Progress 31st July. | 
| THIRD NIGHT. } 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Appointment and duties of 
Special Commissioners). 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.), in 
moving in page 1, line 19, after “ per- 
sons,” to insert ‘‘in so far as the same 
bear upon the alleged complicity of the 
said Members,” said, the Amendment 
was rendered necessary by the refusal of 
the Committee to accept the earlier 
Amendment he had moved on Monday. 
If the Amendment were adopted the 
clause would run thus— 

‘*The Commissioners shall inquire into and 
report upon the charges and allegations made 
against certain Members of Parliament and 


other persons, in so far as the same bear upon 
the alleged complicity of the said Members.” 


{COMMONS} 
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In justifying the Amendment to the 
Committee, he desired to point out that, 
as the Bill stood, it proposed to institute 
an investigation into the conduct of two 
classes of persons ; the first class of per- 
sons consisted of Members of Parliament, 
and the second of what were called 
“‘ other persons,” who, as the Bill stood, 
might be any persons, whosoever they 
might be and wheresoever they might 
be, who might be said to be implicated in 
the charges made in the proceedings in 
the trial of ‘‘O’Donnell ». Walter.” The 
Amendment did not in any way limit the 
scope of the inquiry in so far as Mem- 
bers of Parliament were concerned, and 
it left absolutely unfettered the powers 
of the Commissioners as far as the 
charges and allegations against them 
were concerned. He could not help 
thinking, notwithstanding what had 
passed, that the primary object of the 
Bill was to inquire into the conduct of 
the Members of that House; but when 
it was proposed to inquire into the 
charges and allegations against ‘‘ other 
persons’’ generally, they were entering 
into an altogether different field. 
It was quite possible, under the pro- 
visions of this Bill, in order to deal 
with the case of Members themselves, to 
inquire into the conduct of ‘‘ other per- 
sons.” It was also clearly possible under 
the terms of the Bill, for the Commis- 
sioners to expend an enormous amount 
of time in examining into the charges 
and allegations against ‘‘other persons ” 
who might have had no connection with 
Members of Parliament at all, and who 
were altogether independent of the con- 
duct of Members. It was, therefore, 
necessary for the Committee to consider 
what was the real intent and scope of the 
powers to be given to the Oommissioners 
as far as ‘‘other persons” were con- 
cerned. There was to be no limitation 
to the class of persons or the class of 
allegations, and having regard to the 
speech of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, there might be a field of inquiry 
illimitable in extent. To show the ex- 
tent to which such inquiries might be 
pushed, he would quote from an article 
of Mr. Arnold Forster, which was re- 
ferred to by the Attorney Geueral in the 
course of his speech in ‘ O’Donnell v. 
Walter.” It was to this eff-ct— 

‘‘ Three score of cruel murders of men and 
women, with mutilations, burnings, robberies 
innumerable ; more than 10,000 outrages com- 
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mitted in the short space of two years and 
a-half, concocted and perpetrated in the interests 
of a cruel and illegal conspiracy.’’ 


Under the provisions of the Bill, it would 
be competent for the Commissioners to 
inquire into the circumstances attending 
every one of these outrages extending 
over two and a-half years, and there 
was no reason why the outrages which 
had been perpetrated in other years 
should not also be inquired into. That 
was the nature of the powers conferred 
on the Commissioners, and he maintained 
that it would be their duty to make that 
inquiry. Was the Bill to be one to en- 
able hon. Members of that House to 
meet the terrible charges which had 
been made against them, and to enable 
the House to inform itself whether or 
not there were sitting in it men capable 
of the conduct which had been attributed 
to them, and which he certainly declined 
to believe they had been guilty of, or 
was it to be a Bill for the purpose of 
enabling the Government to parade 
before the cc intry a catalogue of melan- 
choly and disgraceful crimes which had 
occurred in Ireland, crimes which no 
one disputed were disgraceful, but which 
ought not to be made the subject of any 
special inquiry, unless it was thought 
that they were connected with the con- 
duct of Members of that House. Of 
course, it was competent to place three 
Gentlemen on a Commission, and parade 
before the public week after week and 
month after month details of the horrible 
crimes committed in England. What 
would be thought if Irish Members, for 
the purpose of inflaming the feelings and 
marr of the Irish people against the 

nion with Great Britain, and inducing 
them to demand separation from it, were 
to ask for a special inquiry into the 
crimes that had been committed in 
England during the last few years? It 
would be a most unworthy step on their 
part, and would be bitterly resented by 

on. Members opposite. Then, was it 
possible to suppose that hon. Members 
on that side of the House would acqui- 
esce in the present proposal. The ob- 
ject of the Amendment was to limit the 
scope of the inquiry in regard to “other 
persons ”’ to this point only—namely, in 
so far as the inquiry bore upon the 
charges and allegations against Members 
of Parliament. It seemed to him that 
if this Amendment were adopted the 
Commissioners would be given free 
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powers to investigate anything having 
the smallest bearing on or connection 
with the conduct of Members of Parlia- 
ment, and to exclude everything that 
would protract or lead into an indefinite 
and vague inquiry into the conduct of 
persons in respect of whom it should be 
admitted that they had no bearing what- 
ever on the conduct of hon. Members in 
that House. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 19, after the word “‘ persons,”’ 
to insert the words ‘‘ in so far as the same bear 
upon the charges and allegations against the 
said Members.” —(Mr. Robert Reid.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, he 
thought that the argumentative character 
of the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid) 
would have induced the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary not only 
to rise and reply to the arguments ad- 
vanced by a Member of such high stand- 
ing, but to have displayed an eagerness 
to accept the Amendment itself. If the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member were carried, the clause would 
read in this way— 

‘* The Commissioners shall inquire into and 
report upon the charges and allegations made 
against certain Members of Parliament and 
other persons in so far as the same bear upon 
the alleged complicity of the said Members.” 


He had followed the debate with care 
from the beginning, and had studied the 
speeches of the Government, and espe- 
cially the speech of theright hon. Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) at his garden party last Saturday. 
He had come to the conclusion that what 
was proposed was an inquiry into a 
conspiracy. Certainly, that was what 
was conveyed in the speech of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General to the 
jury. It was an inquiry into the whole 
history of the Land League and the 
National League; it was to be an in- 
quiry, not into independent or isolated 
crime on the part of any individuals, 
but into crimes in respect of which there 
was complicity and connection between 
Members of Parliament and other per- 
sons, crimes committed by other persons 
which were connived at and condoned 
by Members of that House. The whole 
and sole assertion, therefore, was the 
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assertion of complicity between persons 
in that House and persons outside. In 
these circumstances, the inquiry into the 
conduct of persons outside had no re- 
levancy, except so far as it tended to cast 
light on the suggested criminality of 
goa who were Members of the House. 

@ was sorry that the First Lord of 
the Treasury was not present, because 
he desired to point out to him that his 
old friend, Mr. Walter, did not desire 
the words ‘‘other persons’’ to be in- 
cluded in the Bill. The Committee 
would remember that on Thursday, July 
12, the First Lord of the Treasury 
announced that he was willing to ap- 
point a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the charges made against Members 
of Parliament. There was not the 
slightest reference to ‘‘ other persons’”’ 
on that occasion. His reading of the 
situation was that at that time the Bill 
had been drawn up, and that the title or 
measure did not bear the words “‘ other 
persons.” In fact, it was then, or im- 
mediately afterwards, that the First 
Lord of the Treasury confessed that the 
Bill was in existence, and the Govern- 
ment, on the suggestion of Mr. Walter, 
introduced the words ‘‘ other persons” 
into the Bill, forgetting at the same 
time to amend the title in order to make 
it accord with the proposed change. 
What was the course taken by the First 
Lord’s old friend—Mr. Walter? He 
(Mr. Sexton) was able to prove that he 
did not require the words “other per- 
sons” to be inserted in the Bill from 
his own words. On the 13th of July, 
the day following the announcement of 
the intention of the Government, The 
Times said— 

‘** But since the proposal has been made on 
behalf of the Government, we may say at once 
that we at least are prepared to accept it, pro- 
vided it is so ta as to subject to investi- 


gation the whole mass of facts involved in our 
charges against Mr. Parnell and his Party.” 


Not a suggestion or hint in regard to 
“other persons.” If the words “and 
other persons” had been contained in 
the original draft of the Bill, Mr. Walter 
would have known it. The Attorney 
General was present at the Cabinet 
meeting, and he was the counsel for Mr. 
Walter; but the words, ‘‘other persons,” 
were not contained in the first draft of 
the Bili. If they had been, Mr. Walter 
would have pointed out the contradiction 
between the announcement made at the 


Mr. Sexton 
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Table by the First Lord of the Treasury 
and the first draft of the Bill. But the 
day after the First Lord of the Treasury 
gave Notice of the Motion, Mr. Walter 
called upon him as anold friend. There 
was no negotiation or arrangement, but 
Mr. Walter called on the First Lord of 
the Treasury, and in the most simple- 
minded way mentioned to him the fact 
that there was a Bill. He should have 
thought that it was quite unnecessary 
for the two old friends to mention to one 
another a fact so notorious to all the 
world as the fact of the Bill. Did Mr. 
Walter come to the First Lord of the 
Treasury on the 13th of July, and say, 
‘My old friend, I hear there is a Bill 
to be introduced in the House of Com- 
mons to inquire into charges against 
certain Members of Parliament ?”” Was 
that the nature of the communication? 
No, Sir; but the fact was this, that Mr. 
Walter was well aware on the 13th of July 
that the letters would go by the board, 
that they would have been shown to be 
forgeries, that the charges against Mem- 
bers of Parliament would be proved to 
be “ all fudge,” and that the only chance 
of Mr. Walter escaping from his dis- 
grace and the ruin of his journal, was to 
establish a roving inquiry into the acts 
of ‘other persons,” over whose acts 
Members of Parliament had no control, 
and for whose proceedings Members of 
Parliament had no responsibility, and 
by thus raising a false issue, and by 
reason of a delusive inquiry, promoted in 
bad faith, misleading the public mind 
as to the real facts of the case. The 
First Lord’s old friend, Mr. Walter, had 
committed himself to the declaration that 
he would have been satisfied with an in- 
quiry against Members of Parliament, 
and that he did not require the charges 
against “‘ other persons” to be gone 
into; but a few days later the First 
Lord’s old friend told alie. On the 17th 
of July The Times contained the following 
words :— 

“ We have only to say, so far as we are con- 
cerned, that the proposal which we unreservedly 
accepted last week, and which involves the 
waiver of our rights as citizens, is that which 
= Government placed on the Paper, and no 
other.” 


Why, what Mr. Walter accepted was 
not what the Government placed on the 
Paper ; it was something which the Go- 
vernment had not placed on the Paper. 
What the Government placed on the 
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Paper, after the two old friends had seen 
each other, was an inquiry into the 
charges against Members of Parliament, 
‘‘and other persons;” but what Mr. 
Walter had accepted, was an inquiry 
into the charges against Members of 
Parliament alone. Now, there was a 
manifest lie. [Zaughter.] The Chief 
Secretary smiled; but he always did. 
The Chief Secretary regarded lies from 
a point of view in which he (Mr. Sexton) 
did not regard them. The Chief Secre- 
tary, on the theory of falsehood, was a 
most ingenious casuist, and judging from 
the daily course of proceedings in that 
House, he (Mr. Sexton) was entitled to 
say that he held no common opinion 
with the right hon. Gentleman on the 
subject. He was curious, however, to 
know how the Chief Secretary would 
meet this case. On the 13th of July The 
Times said it would be satisfied with 
charges against Members of Parliament 
alone. It was quite evident that that 
statement was absolutely false and in- 
accurate—not only misleading, but abso- 
lutely false, because on the evening of 
that day the Government put down upon 
the Paper their intention to appoint a 
Commission to inquire into certain 
charges end allegations against Members 
of Parliament and other persons. But 
the First Lord’s old friend, Mr. Walter. 
on the 20th of July attached to the 
words “‘and other persons” in the Bill 
a scope and meaning which was sought 
to be attached to them by the hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. 
Reid), who said that the Commission 
should not inquire into the conduct of 
other persons, except so far as it con- 
cerned Members of Parliament. But 
The Times said afterwards— 

“The subject of investigation, so far as other 
persons are concerned, is their eonduct in rela- 
tion to Mr. Parnell and his Parliamentary Col- 
leagues and the matters that are charged 
against them.” 


Surely, the hon. and learned Member 
for Dumfries appealed with extraordi- 
nary and irresistible force to the Govern- 
ment, apart from the merits of his case, 
when he was able to plead, as he could 
plead, that he proposed this Amendment 
at the instance and fortified by the sup- 
port of Mr. Walter himself. What was 
to be proved at this inquiry. The 
charges made by Zhe Times and nothing 
else. The charges made by Zhe Times 
and nothing else were referred to in the 
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speech of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, and the speech of the Attorney 
General at the trial was to be the sole 
matter of inquiry. If Zhe Times, in 
order to prove its charges, was satisfied 
with an inquiry into the conduct of 
Members of Parliament and other per- 
sons so far as it concerned Members of 
Parliament, and if Zhe Times thought 
that the Reference was sufficient to 
enable it to prove its case, he wanted to 
know why the Government should pro- 
long the inquiry and public excitement, 
should waste the public time and cause 
great expense by importing into the 
charges matters which were not strictly 
relevant to them, and which Mr. Walter 
declared to be superflous. He would 
suggest a practical course to the Govern- 
ment. As the First Lord’s old friend, 
Mr. Walter, had made a call on him, he 
would suggest that the First Lord might 
now call upon his old friend, Mr. Walter. 
There need be no negotiation, no ar- 
rangement. The First Lord of the 
Treasury need not call on Mr. Walter 
as First Lord, nor need he call upon Mr. 
Walter as the owner of Zhe Times. They 
were old friends, and could call upon each 
other as old friends. The First Lord need 
only do at this interview what Mr. 
Walter did at the last. The First Lord 
of the Treasury need only mention the 
fact of the Bill. He might say—‘‘ By 
the way, Walter, you know there is a 
Bill before the House which as at first 
arranged was for an inquiry into charges 
against Members of Partiament, but 
which was subsequently, at your sugges- 
tion, altered to a Bill for an inquiry into 
charges against Members aad other 
persons, and, in regard to which Zhe 
Times subsequently told a lie. We find 
ourselves in some difficulty in relation 
to the inquiry into charges against other 
persons; because you say, Walter, that 
you do not require to investigate charges 
against other people, except in so far as 
they concern the conduct of Members of 
Parliament. In the House to-day, a 
troublesome Amendment has been moved 
by Mr. Reid, an English lawyer, and 
Member for Dumfries, who, acting on 
your suggestion, asks us to accept what 
has been suggested by Zhe Zimes itself. 
You will confess, Walter, between me 
and you as old friends, that this puts us, 
the Government, in a difficulty.”’ It was 
now only a quarter to 1 o’clock—the 
afternoon was long, the discussion could 
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proceed ; the right hon. Gentleman could 
make a call on his old friend, and then 
return and inform them by what course 
of logic his old friend authorized him 
on the Ist of August to oppose an 
Amendment which that old friend him- 
self suggested on the 13th of July. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I had 
thought it better not to rise immediately 
after the hon. and learned Member for 
Dumfries sat down, but to wait until 
some other hon. Gentleman had an op- 
portunity of speaking, if he wished to 
do so. I must, at the outset, challenge 
the very foundation of the argument by 
which the Amendment has been sup- 

orted—namely, that the primary ob- 
ject of the Bill is to enable an investiga- 
tion to be made into the conduct of 
Members of Parliament, or to enable 
them to clear themselves. That was not 


the primary object of the Bill. The pri- 
mary object of the Bill was to investigate 
charges which my hon. and learned 
Friend has correctly described as con- 
stituting a catalogue of melancholy and 


disgraceful crimes which have been left 
uninguired into and uninvestigated by 
those who are most concerned—[ Cries 
of ** Who are they?” and “Name! 4 
[The Cuatrman: Order, order !}—an 

with regard to which the Government 
thought it a matter of public interest 
and importance that not only the truth, 
but the whole truth should be ascer- 
tained and made known. For that 
reason he proposed to institute the 
tribunal which we believed to be best 
calculated to investigate the whole 
matter and to elicit the whole truth. As 
I have in substance repeatedly stated 
before, an organ of the Press, which 
certainly has a very iarge circulation, 
has openly and deliberately alleged that 
an organization has existed which in 
reality connived at crime, encouraged 
crime, was aided by crime, and drew 
its resources from the perpetrators of 
crime. That was a proposition so start- 
ling, so alarming, y may say, in its 
nature and extent, that an investigation, 
and a full investigation, of it became, in 
the judgment of the Government, expe- 
dient and proper. It is perfectly true 
that a certain number, I may say a 
large number, of Members of Parlia- 
ment, were connected more or less 
closely with that organization, and held 
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lense more or less prominent in it; 
ut it was not in their capacity as Mem- 
bers of Parliament, but as Members 
closely connected with that organiza- 
tion that they were attacked. The 
primary object of the Bill, therefore, is 
that that ground of accusation should 
be disposed of one way or the other— 
that it should be either crystallized into 
certainty if it is true, or disproved if the 
accusations are false ; and the object of 
the Government will not be accom- 
plished, nor, I believe, would the desire 
of the country be satisfied, unless that 
result be attained, I should have 
thought that to Members of the House 
sitting below the Gangway no result 
would have been more desirable than 
that the result of the inquiry should be 
to prove either that the guilt of secret 
encouragement of crime and outrage 
attaches itself to that organization or 
did not attach to it. But the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
would hamper the Commission by pre- 
venting it from inquiring into and ascer- 
taining the truth as to that alleged fact. 
The second argument of the hon. and 
learned Member was based on the com- 
plexity of the inquiry which that would 
involve. Let me point out that, as- 
suming that Members of the House are 
in any way involved inany of the charges 
brought before the Commission, that 
complexity could not possibly be 
avoided. In the course of the evidence 
as to some of the crimes that are to be 
inquired into, ‘one case might be found 
to be connected with another, and 
nothing could be more unsatisfactory 
than that the Commissioners should be 
stopped on the very threshold of an in- 
quiry that would go to prove the guilt 
or the innocence of Members of this 
House, because it involves the case of 
other persons whose guilt might be 
established. It is obvious, I think, to 
any understanding that the main and 
most serious charges in the action of 
‘‘O’Donnell v. Walter and another,” 
are not the charges made aguant hon. 
Members. | Cries of ‘‘Oh!”] Yes; 
certainly. hen it is alleged that 
Egan was the treasurer of the League, 
and provided the funds for the perpe- 
tration of the Pheonix Park murders, 
and that Byrne, the Secretary of 
the League, provided the weapons 
for their perpetration, surely those are 
much graver charges than the charges 
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that are levelled against Members of 
the House. It is perfectly true that 
in the statement of those charges is 
involved the proposition that influen- 
tial members of the organization known 
as the Land League and who were 
also Menbers of Parliament were so 
associated with Egan and Byrne as to 
render probable the conclusion that they 
must either have known what those 
officers of the organization were doing 
or must have deliberately shut their 
eyes to their proceedings. But the 
gravest charges are those that are made 
against the officers of the organization 
whom I have named; and the House 
will remember in connection with the 
articles of Zhe Times that in his letter 
Mr. O’Donnell said that Byrne was 
directed by abler and more wicked men 
than himself. Mr. O’Donnell did not 
say whom he meant by that remark. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man suggest that he meant us? [ Cries 
of *No!”] Then do not insinuate the 
charge. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin, Co., N.): 
That is the insinuation. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: If the hon. Mem- 
ber will do me the honour to wait for a 
moment—— 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Dublin (Mr. Clancy), 
following the action of other hon. Mem- 
bers, has interfered in a disorderly 
manner in throwing words across the 
House. I must give Notice to the hon. 
Member that if this conduct is repeated, 
I must exercise the power that the 
House has conferred upon me. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I wish to 
say—and it is only fair that I should do 
s0—— 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The right hon. Gentleman had not con- 
cluded his sentence when he was in- 
terrupted. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I beg to assure 
the hon. Member for the Scotland 
Division of Liverpool that neither in 
this House nor elsewhere do I deal in 
insinuations; but if I intend to make a 
charge against any person I make ii .n 
the plainest and most unambiguous 
manner. I intended no insinuation 
against anyboby. I only used words 
that have been used in these proceed- 
ings. Mr. O’Donnell, in his letter, said 
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that Byrne was directed by abler and 
wickeder men than himself. I do not 
say forone instant that he meant by that 
hon. Members below the Gangway ; but 
I say it is of public interest to know who 
those men were. Whether they were 
Members of this House or not, the im- 

rtance of the matter and the public 
interest of such an inquiry are equally 
grave. I do not suggest who they were ; 
but whoever they were, it is, I repeat, a 
matter of public interest that it should 
be .scertained who they were. I my- 
self do not in the least make any 
suggestion on the point ; but the sugges- 
tion has been made, and it is not im- 
probable, that there was somebody 
acting in complicity and connivance 
with Byrne and Egan. But if the 
matter of who egged on, encouraged 
and promoted these crimes is left unin- 
vestigated, the result of the inquiry 
would obviously be most unsatisfactory 
and incomplete. I repeat, then, that 
the primary object of the Bill is not to 
attack or to clear Members of Parlia- 
ment. The object is to get hold, in 
the most efficient way, not only of the 
truth, but of the whole truth in relation 
to the organization to which I have re- 
ferred as regards its connection with 
crime. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
Complaint has been made of the pro- 
tracted character of these debates; dut 
if we require any justification it will be 
found in the speech which we have just 
heard. It has only been by the most 
persistent pressure that we are at last 
beginning to discover what is the real 
meaning of this Bill. Gentlemen on 
this side have previously said—and it 
has been met by indignant denials— 
that the object of the Commission is not, 
as has been pretended, to give an 
opportunity to Members of Parliament 
to clear themselves from foul and 
calumnious charges—that that is only a 
secondary and incidental object; but 
that the real object is to inquire into 
the conduct of political organizations. 
At last, on the third day of the debate 
on the Bill, the Committee have ex- 
tracted from the Government that that 
which has been repudiated over and over 
again is now, for the first time, avowed 
by them. Let us look back to the his- 
tory of this transaction. If it were of 
public importance that thers should be 
an inquiry into this political organiza- 
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tion, why was not that inquiry instituted 
by the Government ? these state- 
ments were made in a newspaper of 
great influence and circulation. I sup- 

se it was part of the duty of the Home 

ecretary to make some inquiry into the 

grounds upon which the charges were 
made before the Government advised 
the appointment of a Royal Oommis- 
sion. 

CommannER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): I rise to Order. Are the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
relevant to the question before the Com- 
mittee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN called upon Sir 
William Harcourt to proceed. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
articles upon which the Home Secretary 
ey this Commission have been 

efore the public for the last 15 months. 
The Government at first desired to 
escape the responsibility for the appoint- 
ment of this Commission ; they said— 
‘** It is not our doing ; it is not our wish; 
it is done at the instance of the hon. 
Member for Cork;” and now we are 
told that the Commission will not mainly 
concern itself with the hon. Member for 
Cork and his Colleagues, but that it 
has a totally different object; that its 
main object is to inquire into a political 
organization, and that it is only as 
members of this organization that the 
conduct of Members of Parliament is to 
be inquired into. Is it possible for the 
Government to exhibit themselves in a 
more double-minded form than they 
have done from the beginning to the 
end of these transactions? They have 
said, and the Home Secretary now says, 
that the charges and allegations in The 
Times do not mainly affect the Irish 
Members. It is hardly possible to con- 
ceive how a man in so responsible a 
ange could make a statement of that 

ind, which common sense will repudiate 
with indignation? It is perfectly well 
known that the articles entitled Par- 
nellism and Crime were written with a 
definite object ; that they were intended 
as an attack upon Home Rule; that they 
were intended to disparage the hon. 
Member for Cork and the Leaders of the 
Howe Rule movement. Everyone knows 
that that was the case. Then what were 
the primary objects of the inquiry? I 
wish hon. Members to mark that the 
inquiry had been stated by the Govern- 
ment to have been set on foot, not be- 
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cause it was necessary to inquire into 
the action of the Land League and the 
National League. The Government 
have confessed that they would never 
have proposed it if the hon. Member 
for Cork had brought an action against 
The Times. They have said that over 
and over again. Now, if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork had brought an action, 
nobody knows better than the Home 
Secretary, from his practice at the Bar, 
that the conduct of the Land League 
and the National League could not have 
been brought under the purview of that 
action, nor could the guilt of Egan and 
Byrne have been tried. These things 
would have been as irrelevant as the 
conduct of the hon. Member for Cork in 
the action of ‘‘O’Donnell v. Walter.” 
The right hon. Gentleman knows that 
perfectly well. Well, Sir, the Commis- 
sion is offered as at alternative to a 
proceeding which could not have had as 
its primary object that which is now 
stated to be the primary object of this 
inquiry. When the Home Secretary 
says that the conduct of the Irish Mem- 
bers is not the main or the primary ob- 
ject of attack in the articles of Zhe Times, 
or of the action to which they invited 
or hounded on the hon. Member for 
Cork, whom does he expect to accept 
such an assertion ? What, then, is the 
primary object of these articles and the 
primary object of this inquiry ? I quoted 
last night one of the allegations which 
was intended to insinuate the connection 
of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
with crime. Is that the primary object 
of this inquiry. If that is not intended 
as a political calumny which the Govern- 
ment desired to include in the allega- 
tions to the Commissios, why was it 
read out by the hon. and learned At- 
torney General at the trial? I suppose 
that the Attorney General would hardly 
get up and state that he deliberately 
read a calumnious passage about the 
most eminent Member of this House in 
mere wantonness. No, Sir; he thought 
that that was a material circumstance, 
or he would not have put it into the 
indictment which is to be referred to 
the Commission. I confess that I heard 
with deep regret that in order to defend 
himself the Attorney General sheltered 
himself under the approval and authority 
of my right hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Bury (Sir Henry James). 
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He said that no allegation had been 
brought forward by him which did not 
meet the approval of my right hon. and 
learned Friend. In the absence of my 
right hon. and learned Friend, I will 
repudiate, and I repudiate on his be- 
half, that he was a party to the putting 
in an allegation that was utterly irrele- 
yant to the issue to be tried; and an 
allegation which could only have been 
put in for the purpose of making a 
wanton attack upon my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian, 
in order, if possible, to hold him up 
to the execration of the public. An 
attempt which, like all your other at- 
tempts, has ignominiously failed; an 
attempt to damage political opponents 
by putting forth allegations against 
them which were not to be specified as 
distinct charges that could be properly 
encountered. I know that it is of no 
use our moving Amendments on this 
Bill. You will defeat them by your ma- 
jority, although I am happy to see that 
you carry with youonly about one-half of 
your Party majority, showing that thore 
is some sense of shame among those 
who usually support you. We have, 
however, another and a different object, 
and one which we shall persistently 
pursue both in this House and out of 
it—namely, the object of making the 
country understand the real issue. We 
have succeeded to-day in extracting from 
the Home Secretary the statement that 
tue Commission is not offered to the 
Irish Members to afford them an op- 
portunity of meeting foul and calum- 
nious charges, but that its object, as now 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman, is 
to make an attack upon a political or- 
ganization which you hope to damage 
and destroy by vague accusations which 
cannot be formulated, and by miscel- 
laneous calumnies, some of which you 
hope may stick to those against whom 
they are uttered. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 


LAND(Mr.A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 


E.): The right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down has complained of 
what he described as a wanton attack 
on the right hon. Member for Mid Lo- 
thian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). The right 
hon. Gentleman ought to be a great 
authority on wanton attacks; no one has 
made more than he has; nobody has 
shown greater ingenuity than he has in 
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dragging them into debate in the most 
irrelevant manner; and in the speech 
which he has just delivered he has made 
a wanton attack upon my hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
associated himself with the right hon. 
and learned Member for Bury (Sir 
Henry James), it was not because he 
needed protection, for the Bar of Eng- 
land, of which the right hon. Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) was 
once an ornament, are unanimous in 
believing that the Attorney General has 
not departed by a hair’s breadth from 
that path of rectitude and professional 
honour, of which he affords so distin- 
guished an example. The right hon. 
Gentleman proceeded to say that by the 
exertions of himself and his Friends he 
has, after three days’ debate, suceeeded 
at last in extracting from the Govern- 
ment the true object with which this 
Bill has been brought forward. Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman cannot have 
done us the honour of listening to the 
speeches which have been made from 
this Bench. My right hon. Friend, in 
the speech he has made to-day, was 
guilty of no fault but that of repetition, 
for he has repeated what has been said 
three or four times, and he has added 
nothing to the declarations that have 
been formerly made by the Government. 
The history of the matter may be 
summed up in a few words. The Times 
made certain accusations against Mem- 
bers of Parliament and other persons who 
had ample opportunity of submitting the 
charges to a Court of Law. One of the 
other persons did so, but Members of 
Parliament shrank from appealing to a 
Court of Law, and yet were not ashamed 
to come down to the House and complain 
in Parliament that justice was denied 
them. These charges were not now 
uttered for the first time, but were made 
last year. Wearied by the endless itera- 
tion of these complaints, the Government 
said at last that matters had reached 
such a pass that it was absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to satisfy the public mind, 
that there should be a full, clear, and 
exhaustive inquiry into all the trans- 
actions set forth in Parnellism and 
Crime. The Government have not 
proposed this Bill with the simple object 
of providing Gentlemen with one tri- 
bunal, after their rejection of another. 
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The purpose of the Government in pro- 
posing the inquiry is to find out the 
whole truth, not merely the truth about 
the allegations against Members of Par- 
liament, but the truth about the whole 
of these transactions in which Members 
of Parliament are rightly or wrongly 
alleged to have been mixed up. That 
is the attitude of the Government, and 
there has never been any wavering in 
the matter. It is the view which they 
have always taken, and which they take 
still. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
has complained of my right hon. Friend 
sitting near me for saying that Members 
of Parliament are not the persons prin- 
cipally implicated in the charges of The 
Times. Has the right hon. Gentleman 
read Parnellism and Crime? The main 
accusation affecting Members of Parlia- 
ment in that pamphlet is, that they had 
connived at and condoned criminal out- 
rages; and, serious as it is, that is cer- 
tainly not as serious an accusation as 
the actual charge of committing criminal 
outrages. Those who are accused of 
actually committing crime are the per- 
sons most seriously concerned. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite says that the 
object of the Government is to inquire 
into what he calls a political organiza- 
tion, 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
took, I think, the exact words used by 
the Home Secretary. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I did not say 
** political organization.” 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
think I am responsible for the addition 
of the adjective. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am bound 
to say that the word “political” has 
received and is receiving the most extra- 
ordinary extension at the hands of right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House. I do not deny that 
the Land League may have had political 
among other objects. The right hon. 
Gentleman has stated that the chief 
agents of the League were Fenians, and 
1 am not prepared to deny that Fenianism 
had political objects, and in that sense 
the Land League might be called a 
political organization. But the Govern- 
ment do not want to inquire into the 
objects which that organization, whether 
political or not, had in view, but into 
the means which it used; and if these 
means were criminal means, as is 
alleged in Parnellism and Crime, and 
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if hon. Members of this House had 
cognizance of them, then the Govern- 
ment would not be instituting an inquiry 
into the objects of the Land League as 
a political organization, but into the acts 
of the Land League as an organization, 
which, whatever its objects, used as its 
means foul crime. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite mean to tell the 
Committee that an investigation of that 
sort is an investigation aimed exclusively 
at a political Party as such? Has the 
right hon. Gentleman changed so much 
in the last five years that he can con- 
found the political or semi-political 
objects of an association with the cri- 
minal methods by which they may seek 
to attain those objects? It is into the 
methods, and the methods alone, that 
this Commission would investigate ; and 
it is because I believe that if the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
is accepted the investigation would be 
unduly limited, and would not have the 
the effect of clearing up the public 
doubts, that I cannot agree to the pro- 
osal now before the Committee. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.): 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland has 
complained that the Opposition are 
giving an extraordinary extension to 
the meaning of the Government. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My observa- 
tions referred to the use of the word 
** political.” 

Sir LYON PAYFAIR: The Home 
Secretary has certainly given the most 
extraordinary extension to the object of 
the Bill. According to the right hon. 
Gentleman, the obje:t is to examine into 
an organization which caused political 
crimes of a very outrageous character, 
and he says incidentally that Members of 
this House might be concerned as having 
been connected with those crimes. Now, 
let me remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that when this House has desired to in- 
quire into organizations producing crime 
in Ireland they have appointed Select 
Committees. There have, for example, 
been Select Committees upon the White- 
boy organization, upon Ribbonism and 
crime, and upon other organizations 
charged with crime in Ireland. If it was 
the intention of the Government to in- 
quire into any organization producing 
crime they ought to have appointed a 
Committee instead of introducing this 
Bill. If the Home Secretary had made 
the same speech on the Motion for the 
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second reading which he has made to- 
day, most certainly there would have 
been a Division. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I said exactly 
the same thing on the second reading. 

Smr LYON PLAYFAIR: LIheve been 
an attentive attendant during these de- 
bates, and I have listened with the 
greatest attention to the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but none of his 
previous speeches contained such an 
extension of the object of the Govern- 
ment as he has announced to-day. If 
the main object of the Bill is concerned 
with an organization which produces 
crime, why has not that been declared 
in the title of the measure? The title 
of the Bill is—‘‘ Members of Parliament 
(Charges and Allegations).” Is it not 
plain, therefore, that the original in- 
tention of the Government was to enable 
certain Members of Parliament to clear 
themselves from the foul calumnies of 
which they were the objects? That was 
the title of the Bill, but it is true that 
subsequently the Government added the 
words ‘or others” to the Preamble; 
but what could these words mean, ex- 
cept that the investigation was to be 
confined to the charges against Members 
of Parliament and “others” in con- 
nection with Members of Parliament ? 
The meaning must have been that 
“others” in connection with Members 
of Parliament were to have an oppor- 
tunity of clearing their characters. That 
was the meaning which it was desired 
to fix to the words by the Amendment 
before the Committee. The country, I 
am sure, will be astonished at the ex- 
traordinary extension which has been 
given to the object of the Bill. The 
Committee are now told that the Com- 
mission is to examine into an organiza- 
tion which was responsible for crime, 
and the Members of Parliament who 
have believed that the measure was a 
Bill to enable them to clear their cha- 
racters are, it appears, only to be brought 
in incidentally as members of the or- 
ganization in question. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, there had been two speeches 
delivered by right hon. Gentlemen from 
the Government Bench against the 
Amendment which, he confessed, filled 
him with some alarm. At any rate, he 
had attended to all that had been said 
during the debate, and also to what had 
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occurred in previous debates upon the 
Bill; and he was sure he would be 
within the judgment of the House and 
of the country, when they had an oppor- 
tunity of reading the debate, and espe- 
cially the speech of the Home Secretary, 
if he asserted that an absolutely new 
case had been presented that afternoon 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and en- 
dorsed by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. He would endeavour to make 
that fact, he hoped, as clear to the Com- 
mittee as it was to his own mind. He 
nnderstood the Home Secretary to 
object, in very careful language, to the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid). 
The right hon. Gentleman said he could 
not accept the Amendment because the 
Government, moved by the startling and 
alarming statements madein The Times, 
had felt that it was their primary duty 
to inquire fully into the truth of those 
statements as to the crimes put in the 
forefront of the startling and alarming 
articles in question. The right hon. 
Gentleman added that it was for that 
reason that the Bill had been introduced. 
But The Times was not printed yester- 
day, and the Government had not heard 
those statements for the first time just 
before their determination to introduce 
the Bill. Portions of those very state- 
ments were, by the knowledge of the 
Home Secretary, circulated in a Parlia- 
mentary Paper placed in the hands of 
Members last year, aud portions of them 
formed the subject-matter of discussion 
in the debate on Breach of Privilege. 
He did not know whether the Forms of 
the House would permit him to put the 
question in the words he was about to 
use; but he would ask, how dared the 
Home Secretary entertain any hope 
that any human being of reasonable 
sanity would believe that alarming and 
startling statements which did not startle 
the Government last year had startled 
them to this extent this year? They 
went away for the holidays comfortably 
last year. The statements did not 
startle them during the winter after 
their publication, but they now startled 
them so much that they felt it their duty 
to issue a Commission. What was the 
true explanation of their conduct? It 
was that the hon. Member for Cork 
having asked for an investigation, the 
Government, being desirous only to 
damage the rising cry for Home Rule 
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in Ireland, had determined that the in- 
quiry should not be an inquiry, except 
in a subsidiary fashion, into the conduct 
of the Members of Parliament, but an 
inquiry into all the mischiefs, all the 
crimes, and all the horrors which had 
arisen inthe country we had misgoverned, 
as part of the fruits of our misgovern- 
ment. He would look a little more to 
the language used by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, as well 
as by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary was sup- 
posed to be a master in the use of lan- 
guage, and able to express what he 
meant. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the object declared to-day by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had always been the object of the 
Government; that they did not bring 
the Bill forward—he noticed the word 
“ primarily” was now introduced — 
rimarily for the object of clearing 
embers of the House, but for the 
og of ascertaining the whole truth. 
ell, if that be true, why did they not 
upon their own initiative bring the Bill 
ina long time ago? Portions of the 
inquiry they had already made; they 
took statutory powers to make secret 
inquiries into a large number of the 
very crimes and outrages with which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary tried, notimproperly, to harrow 
up public feeling. e said “not im- 
properly,” because he was one of those 
who thought that the more all crime 
and outrage eould be denounced in con- 
nection with any political movement the 
better for the welfare of the country. 
But he could not believe that the Go- 
vernment were quite truthful in their 
declarations in the House now, because 
either in the secret investigations which 
they had conducted they had some 
evidence affecting people within their 
reach, and in that case they were 
traitors to the country that they 
were called upon to govern by not 
putting those people on their trial, or 
the investigations had shown them that 
there was no foundation for the insinua- 
tions Zhe Times had made over and over 
again, and which were repeated by the 
hon. and learned Attorney General. 
Of course, he did not blame the hon. 
and learned Attorney General for re- 
peating them, because it was his duty, 
as advocate for The Times, to make out 
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the strongest case for The Times he 
could. He thought it, however, a mis- 
fortune that the advocate of The Times 
should have happened to be the first 
Law Officer of the Crown when he ap. 

eared as counsel for Zhe Times, for 

e knew how difficult it was for a man 
in the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
high position to distinguish between 
the Law Officer of the Crown and his 

sition as the advocate of his clients 
in what he was doing. Bvt it was 
still more embarrassing to private 
Members of the House when the hon. 
and learned Attorney General’s Col- 
leagues used his statement in Court, 
and characterized it, very properly, as a 
terrible indictment. They had told the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr, 
Parnell)—‘‘ It is you who asked for the 
investigation ;’’ and yet, after all, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary came down to the House now, 
and said—‘“‘ It is not because the hon. 
Member for Cork asked for an inves- 
tigation, but because the Government 
were alarmed and startled by these 
terrible allegations, that this Bill was 
introduced.” If he (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
had said that, Zhe Times would have 
said it was untrue. He appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, as an able man, as a clear- 
minded man, as a man used to ad- 
vocacy, as a man used to moving juries, 
whether the speech of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General was not a 
speech to the jury outside intended to 
beguile away votes, whether the attack 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member forthe Isle of Thanet (Mr. James 
Lowther) made upon the Leader of the 
Opposition did not show that the object 
of the Government was really to cast 
dirt upon particular political opponents? 
He should vote for the Amendment. 
He was told that the Amendment was 
intended to limit the scope of this in- 
vestigation. But, surely, when men 
were to be put in peril for the rest of 
their lives for having connived at 
murder, the inquiry should be so 
limited that the peril should not be 
unfairly put upon them. A man 
charged with any sort of misdemeanour 
had some kind of show of justice even in 
Ireland; certainly he had some in Scot- 
land; certainly he had some in Wales, 
certainly he had some in England ; and 
yet he understood the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Home Secretary to put it that 
out of all the cases of crime that had 
taken place in Ireland in connection 
with an agrarian crisis of exceeding 
bitterness, an agrarian crisis which was 
only the culmination of generations of 
agrarian wrong, the Commissioners 
were to be permitted to select in- 
stances and put them as damaging to 
the Irish Party. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary put it 
to the Committee that to connive at 
crime was not as serious as the com- 
mittal of crime. He knew the right 
hon. Gentleman was a great logician; 
he did not pretend to be one; but he had 
serious doubts as to the morality of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposition. He 
understood the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
in the case of “O’ Donnell v. Walter and 
another’’ to more than suggest that 
there were men of intellect, men of 
means, who induced poor, and angry, 
and wretched, and poverty-stricken men 
to commit crime; and in that case he 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) suggested that the 
men who connived at crime, and who 
were accessories beforehand to it, were 
the greatest of all criminals. What was 
the object of depreciating the case which 
the Government thought they had 
against the Irish Members? LEither 
they thought that some of those Mem- 
bers were tainted, or they did not. If 
they did not, then every speech they had 
made to their constituents was so far 
removed from the truth that he felt a 
difficulty in characterizing them without 
bringing himself under the censure of 
the Chair. If hon. Members opposite 
did not think that the Members named 
in the articles in Zhe Zimes had been 
accessories before the fact to felonies, 
and had connived at them, most of the 
speeches they had made when they had 
put to their constituents the character of 
the men who would be brought into 
power if a certain kind of political pro- 
posal were successful—all those speeches 
must have been so unfair, so dis- 
honourable, that the result of an in- 
vestigation which cleared Members sit- 
ting around him would be to stamp 
upon those who had now the charge 
of the government of the country the 
degradation of having descended to 
calumny and libel against their oppo- 
nents. The way the debate proceeded 
rendered it exceedingly difficult in 
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speaking to an Amendment to keep 
oneself within the strict limits of what 
a technical speech on an Amendment 
should be, yet, if there be an Amend- 
ment which left room for the whole of 
the kind of address he was making, it 
was surely the Amendment they were 
now discussing. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Dumfries 
(Mr. R. T. Reid) wanted to limit 
nothing. These charges and allega- 
tions referred to Members of the House, 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
proposal was that wherever the charges 
and allegations bore against hon. Mem- 
bers they should be inquired into, and 
yet they were told that this Amendment 
would limit the inquiry. What must 
bethought when the Government wanted 
to pile up every bad word every man 
who happened to be an Irishman in 
any part of the world had said, when 
they wanted to pile up every wicked 
act any Irishman in the world had done, 
when they wanted to pile up every word 
of vengeance that some man, who had 
been turned out of the house in which 
he was born, and possibly seen the roof 
of thatch burning over some of his little 
belongings, might have uttered? Every 
one of those words and acts which might 
not have any bearing upon any charge 
made against any Member of the House 
were to be brought forward to save the 
Government from discredit. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary said it was the alarming and start- 
ling statements in Zhe Times that had 
moved the Government to bring in this 
Bill. That was an alarming and start- 
ling statement for every lover of the 
truth. The right hon. Gentleman had 
hidden his alarm for a number of months; 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury had managed very well 
to hide the startling effects of those 
statements upon himself. He thought 
he had heard the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury say—and, 
as he believed, truthfully say—that the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork had 
the remedy at law in his own hands, and 
that however eminent might be the 
persons attacked, or however serious 
the charges might be, it was no duty of 
the Government to interfere so long as 
a legal remedy remained. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
told them that when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
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told them that, he was not opeaking the 
truth. | Cries of “No, no!”] Yes; 
because he said the Government, startled 
and alarmed by this indictment of crime, 
from the very beginning had always de- 
termined to investigate it—that they had 
never changed their minds upon the 
subject. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary said the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
told them nothing new, but that he had 
only repeated what had always been the 
decision of the Government. If that be 
true, the Government had very carefully 
hidden their decision. He (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) asked hon. Members opposite to 
have a little fairness; charges of murder 
and complicity with murder were not 
things to fling about lightly. Let those 
who sat around him, if they were guilty, 
be condemned on clear and fair evidence; 
but do not bring in every outrage of 
which the Committee knew, every White- 
boy or Moonlighting expedition of which 
they had heard; and he was surprised 
to hear the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General (Sir Edward Clarke), who had 
a careful judgment, ard who often 
exercised it with considerable inde- 
pendence, introduce Moonlighting into 
this matter. Unless the hon. and 
learned Gentleman meant that some of 
the Members who sat around him (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) were criminals, connivers at 
crime, and hirers of men to commit 
outrages ; unless he meant they know- 
ingly employed agents to carry out 
Moonlighting expeditions; unless he 
meant something of this kind, the intro- 
duction of Moonlighting was unworthy 
of the hon. and learned Solicitor General, 
and he (Mr. Bradlaugh) appealed to 
independent Members only to condemn 
men for what they deserved to be con- 
demned, and not to throw a huge 
amount of odium and calumny in the 
hope that some of it might stick. 

rn. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, 
N.) said, that it might be thought that, 
after the powerful speech to which 
the Committee had just listened, there 
was very little need for a speech from 
one of the Irish Members in support of 
this Amendment. But the situation, so 
far as they were concerned, had been 
absolutely changed by the speech which 
was made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary. The Irish Mem- 
bers, especially those of them who were 
incriminated in the libels in Zhe Times, 
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found themselves now face to face with 
an entirely different situation to that 
with which they found themselves face 
to face up to to-day. He asked what 
was, according to the Government, now 
the object of the Bill? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary told 
them that the primary object of the Bill 
was not to inquire into the guilt or 
innocence of Members of Parliament— 
was not to afford Members of the House 
an opportunity of —s themselves 
from odious charges; but he told them 
—and he (Mr. J. E. Redmond) took 
down the right hon. Gentleman’s words 
—that the accusation was that an 
organization ostensibly peaceable was 
really of a criminal character. The 
Bill, therefore, was a Bill introduced 
for the purpose of inquiring into, not 
the conduct of certain Members of the 
House, but into the conduct and the 
history of two organizations which, for 
eight or nine years, had been in 
existence in Ireland. He would be the 
last to deny that an inquiry into those 
organizations might be a most proper 
thing; not only might it be a most 
proper thing, but the duty of instituting 
an inquiry into such organizations might 
be an imperative duty on the Govern- 
ment. But what he claimed was this— 
that if the Government intended this 
Commission to be a Commission of In- 
quiry into the Land League and the 
Nation i League, let them say so in 
their Bill. What was the title of the 
Bill? It was ‘‘ Members of Parliament 
(Charges and Allegations) Bill.” If 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had truthfully interpreted the 
meaning of the Bill, it should be en- 
titled, not ‘‘Members of Parliament 
(Charges and Allegations) Bill, but 
‘Land League and National League 
(Investi, ation) Bill,” or something of 
that kind. He repeated that he would 
be the last to deny that an inquiry into 
those organizations might be necessary, 
although he could scarcely understand 
how the necessity for such an inquiry arose 
now more than at any other time. There 
was not, he asserted, a single charge or 
allegation against the Land League 
which was contained in Zhe Times pam- 
phlet which was not repeated formally 
and solemnly in the House by the late 
Mr. Forster. There was not a single 
allegation against the National League 
in Zhe Times pamphlet which had not 
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been repeatedly and publiely made 
against that organization in the Press 
and on the platform for years past. 
There was not an allegation in the 

amphlet which was not known to every 
Member of the Party opposite when, in 
1885, they were allied with the Irish 
Members; when, in 1885, they, by the 
aid of the Irish Members, turned the 
Liberal Party out of power; and he 
wanted to know why, if the duty of 
inquiring into these crimes was an im- 

erative one, if the duty of inquiring 
into the Land League was an impera- 
tive one now, it was not considered an 
imperative one by the Tory Government 
which came into power in 1885, and 
who then had precisely the same infor- 
mation on the subject as they had now ? 
The change in the situation was this. 
Some years had elapsed, and these 
charges had been revived with certain 
additions ; and he maintained that those 
additions, which consisted of the letters 
alleged to be forged, were the only 
things which had attracted the attention 
of the public, and which called, in the 
estimation of the public, for inves- 
tigation. So it came to this—that they 
were now told that stated charges made 
years ago in the House and out of it 
against an organization which had 
ceased to exist for seven years de- 
manded from the Government that a 
Commission of Inquiry should be es- 
tablished, and such a Commission was 
proposed to be established by a Bill 
which did not honestly state its purpose 
in its title, and which was called 
‘‘ Members of Parliament (Charges and 
Allegations) Bill.” This was the first 
time he had spoken a word during the 
course of this debate, although there 
were very few of his Colleagues who 
were more deeply implicated in the 
libels of Zhe Zimes than himself; and, 
for himself, he might say he would be 
very loth indeed to support any 
Amendment at all which had the object 
cr could have the effect of altering the 
scope of the inquiry eo far as he or 
his Colleagues were concerned. They 
courted the fullest inquiry into their 
actions; he went a step further, and 
said, as one who was a member of the 
Land League and as a member of the 
National League, they were willing to 
have an inquiry into those organiza- 
tions, and they courted such inquiry; 
but they asked that the two things 
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should not be confounded. They asked 
Parliament—not under the pretence of 
inquiring into their conduct—to enter 
upon an inquiry into two organizations, 
which would necessitate, in the words 
which were used by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary the 
other night, a scrutiny of eight years of 
Irish history. They understood per- 
fectly well the object of the Government 
as avowed by their speeches to-day. 
For his (Mr. J. E. Redmond’s) part, he 
rejoiced that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary had made the 
speech which he made at the Table just 
now, because at last the true meaning of 
this Bill would dawn upon the public 
outside. The public would at last un- 
derstand that the Bill, which they were 
told was an answer to his hon. Friend’s 
(Mr. Parnell’s) appeal, and a conces- 
sion, forsooth, to him, was in reality a 
Bill intended not to afford the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork that op- 
portunity of clearing himself which he 
demanded, but a Bill intended to raise a 
discussion and inquiry into eight years 
of Irish history. He (Mr.J.E. Redmond) 
did not think they had any reason to 
fear an inquiry into eight years of Irish 
history; but he, as a man who was 
accused definitely and clearly beyond all 
doubt, who was accused of having had 
trade and traffic with known contrivers 
of murder, and who, as such an accused 
person, demanded an opportunity of 
clearing himself from that charge, ob- 
jected altogether that the inquiry should 
be converted into an inquiry into eight 
years of Irish history, with some seven 
years of which he had had little or no 
connection, into transactions with which 
he could have had no possible connection 
at all, and into the conduct of men of 
whom he knew nothing at all and never 
had seen. He demanded that the in- 
quiry should be confined to the accusa- 
tions, and should not be spread inde- 
finitely over this number of years. He 
had made these remarks, and he would 
make no further remarks during the 
progress of the Bill in Committee. It 
was to him a most loathsome and painful 
thing to have to stand up in the House 
of Commons and speak a single syllable 
on this Bill. If he consulted his own 
feelings he would simply say—‘ Pass 
your Bill, pass your Bill as it is, pass 
any Bill you choose, and I will leave 
myself absolutely in the hands of any 
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tribunal you may set up, because I know 
it will be impossible for any tribunal to 
fasten upon me any shade or taint of 
responsibility for criminal acts.” He 
maintained that it was a cruel and unjust 
thing, not to him personally, but a cruel 
and unjust thing to the cause he was 
associated with and the country he re- 
presented, that, in the Government’s 
attempt to fasten guilt upon him, or, he 
ought to have said, in their desire to 
give him an opportunity of proving his 
innocence, they should go into an in- 
quiry into eight years of Irish history, 
not with the object of showing his guilt 
or innocence, but with the object of 
raising a cloud of prejudice in this 
country, with the object of parading 
before the English people a number of 
crimes which the Government knew 
could not be connected with the Irish 
Members, and which many of them 
knew, or ought to know, were the direct 
result of the policy which they supported 
in Ireland, in order that by reviving 
their memory they might be able, as 
they thought, to induce some English 
people to still indulge in those prejudices 
against the Irish people which, unfor- 
tunately, had so long stood between the 
two countries. As he had said, he would 
say no more upon this matter except 
this—that he did not care a single fig 
for any opinion that might be formed of 
him by hon. Gentlemen who mainly 
composed the majority of the House. 
He did not either care a fig for what 
The Times might say of him, or for the 
libels they might publish of him. He 
would never dream of bringing such an 
accusation against anyone in that House; 
he would never think of complaining 
about anything Zhe Zimes wrote about 
him. He would however like to qualify 
the last assertion, because in one small 
particular he did complain. He found 
in one of the articles which he read 
that he was accused of a certain definite 
thing which was untrue, and he wrote 
to Zhe Times a letter—he did not care 
to go into the particulars. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Certainly, 
. State the details— they are impor- 
tant. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND said, his hon. 
Friend asked him to state the details. 
He was loth to go into them, but with 
the permission of the House he would 
state them briefly. The day after the 
Phonix Park murders—at 3 o’clock on 
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the Sunday—he was to have addressed 
a meeting in the Free Trade Hall in 
Manchester. He rose on Sucday morn- 
ing, having heard nothing whatever of 
the news, and he went to service at the 
Catholic church, and did not come back 
until about 1 o’clock in the afternoon, 
He then heard an indefinite rumour, 
which was to the effect that Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, and, as the ru- 
mour said—happily it was untrue— 
Lord Spencer had been assassinated. 
He endeavoured, as well as he could by 
communicating, not personally, but in- 
directly, with the detective force in 
Manchester, to find the truth of the 
statement before he went to the meeting. 
All he ascertained was, that the rumour 
was untrue so far as Lord Spencer was 
concerned, but that it was true as re- 
garded Lord Frederick Cavendish. With 
that information solely he went to a 
mass meeting in the Free Trade Hall, 
and what did he do? He rose the mo- 
ment the chairman took the chair, and 
he told the people that a terrible mis- 
fortune had happened to Ireland, and 
that they could not hold their meeting; 
and he proposed, in the strongest terms 
at his command, a resolution denouncing 
the atrocious murder which had been 
committed of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
in Dublin, and he expressed his opinion 
---his words were on record—that under 
no circumstances—under no conceivable 
circumstances—could assassination be 
tolerated. He came up to London, and 
next day the London Zimes, in publish- 
ing his remarks in Manchester, delibe- 
rately accused him of having withheld 
any mention of the murder of Mr. Burke, 
because he approved of that murder. 
He wrote to the London Zimes at once 
a letter pointing out the facts; that 
letter they had from that day to this 
refused to publish. He was not content 
with that, but he came down to the 
House a night or two afterwards, and 
took an opportunity of complaining 
of what Zhe Zimes had done and of 
stating the facts, and Zhe Times the 
next morning reported the rest of his 
speech, but omitted that portion—[ Cries 
of ** Will they report this?” ] Han- 
sard reported it. In the hon. and 
learned Attorney General’s speech in 
the trial of the action of ‘‘O’Donnell v. 
Walter and another,” he found the old 
charge raked up and stated against him 
again without any mention of his con- 
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tradiction. He was wrong, perhaps, in 
going into detail; but his object in 


stating the fact was to show the Com- | 
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contrived and then condoned murders. 
No; the men chiefly incriminated in 
these libels were the Irish Members; 


mittee why he thought he was justified | those whom the Government had 
in saying he did not care, and that he | refused to name in a Schedule in the 


did not believe his countrymen in Ire- 
land and throughout the world cared a 
snap of the finger for what The Times 
might say of him. The Times were 
welcome to go on publishing calumnies 
that they knew to be calumnies; the 
Members of the Government were wel- 
come to repeat calumnies that they had 
opportunities of knowing were calum- 
nies; Members of the Tisoos on the 
other side might go on believing those 
calumnies in spite of the evidence of 
their senses, as, for his part, he cared 
nothing about it. If Parliament chose 
to appoint this Commission of Inquiry 
into his conduct, they were welcome to 
do it; if they called him as a witness 
before the Commission, he was willing 
to go before it, and to disclose every act, 
and word, and thought of his whole life, 
public or private. He had nothing, and 
his Colleagues had nothing, to screen. 
But what he did say was that it wasa 
cruel thing, and an unjust thing, when 
pretending, forsooth, that they were 
giving the incriminated Members an 
opportunity of clearing their characters, 
that they should ia reality be doing 
what the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary admitted to-night— namely, 
endeavouring to throw the charges 
against them into the background, and 
to convert the Commission into a Com- 
mission of Inquiry into eight years of 
Irish history. He was astonished when 
he heard the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary say that he did not 
conceive that the Irish Members men- 
tioned in the libels were those who were 
chiefly incriminated in the libels. Who 
did the right hon. Gentleman think were 
more incriminated? It was said, those 
who committed the deeds. Aye, it was 
a pleasant thing to find the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land lectured, and deservedly lectured, 
as he was on a question of morals in this 
matter by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). The Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland seemed to think that the tool, 
the dupe, who performed a criminal act 
was more responsible than the trader 
and trafficker with known contrivers 
of murder, those who executed and 
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refused to state the definite charges. 
He and his Colleagues had at least a 
right to say that, having refused to 
state the names of the Members in a 
Schedule, having refused to state the 
chargeson which hon. Gentlemen were 
going to be tried, in common fairness 
at least the Government should declare 
in the Bill that the inquiry should be 
into the conduct of hon. Members, and 
only into the conduct of others so far as 
that conduct of others tended to prove 
the guilt of hon. Members. It was 
playing with words to say this was 
a limitation of the proper scope of the 
Bill; it could not be said that this 
Amendment would exclude inquiry into 
the conduct of Mr. Egan, into the 
conduct of Mr. Ford, into the conduct 
of Sheridan, or of anybody whose 
conduct in the slightest degree tended 
to establish the guilt of Irish Members. 
By all means let them inquire into such 
conduct ; but all that was asked was 
that the Commission should not inquire 
into the conduct of men, whether they 
be criminal or not, unless it could be 
shown that their conduct tended to 
prove that the Irish Members had any 
guilty connection with them. They 
did not desire that the conduct of guilty 
men should be screened, or that there 
should be no inquiry into the Land 
League. Let there be such inquiry ; 
but let there be avowedly such inquiry 
by a Bill designed, and framed, and 
titled for the purpose; and do not, 
under the pretence of affording Members 
of the House an opportunity of having 
their conduct inguired into, go into 
inquiries into the conduct of Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, without showing, in the first 
place, that they had been connected 
with Irish Members. Personally, he 
had a very shrewd suspicion of what 
would take place when the Bill was 
passed. He had a very shrewd suspicion 
indeed that the inquiry would very soon 
be turned to Dick, Tom, and Harry. 
He believed that the inquiries into the 
acts of the Irish Members would, from 
the point of view of the counsel for 
The Times lamentably break down ; but 
he also believed that the hon. and 
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learne 1 Gentleman would be able to, if 
the Bill was passed as the Government 
had framed it, cover his retreat by 
showing that, although his statements 
were false against Irish Members, 
there undoubtedly was a certain amount 
of crime in Ireland, and that the inquiry 
might, perhaps, have the result of 
pointing to men who were responsible 
for that crime. He did not say that 
was not a useful and right thing to do, 
but he maintained that it was not fair 
to combine the two things. Their 
conduct should be inquired into on its 
merits. If Zhe Times failed to establish 
the guilt of Irish Members, then the 
Commission, so far as they were con- 
cerned, should stop—so far as the 
Members of Parliament (Charges and 
Allegations) Commission was concerned 
the inquiry should stop—and any 
inquiry into the acts of other men 
ought to be an entirely distinct and 
separate matter, except so far as those 
other men were proved to be in con- 
nection with the Irish Members, except 
so far as the conduct of those other men 
might tend to prove the guilt of hon. 
Members. He had been betrayed into 
speaking much longer than he intended. 
Ye would finish as he had begun, by 
saying that neither he nor any of his 
hon. Colleagues wanted to limit the 
scope of the inquiry, so far as they were 
concerned, in the slightest degree. 
They courted inquiry into every public 
and private act of their lives, and they 
ventured to think that when the end 
came the English people would see that 
the criminals, and the conspirators, and 
the forgers were not in the part of the 
House in which they sat. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, he had not previously 
intervened in the discussions on this 
Bill. He had waited patiently until 
this Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid) 
was reached, because he could not but 
believe that it was an Amendment that 
the Government, judging from all they 
had said, were bound to accept. The 
other day the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
announced this Bill as an offer to the 
Irish Members, and said “let them take 
it or leave it.” To-day the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Matthews) said it never was intended 
for the Irish Members at all. He (Mr. 
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Winterbotham) read the title of the Bill, 
and he could not believe that the title of 
the Bill was a lie on the face of it. The 
title of the Bill was ‘‘ Members of Par- 
liament (Charges and Allegations) Bill,” 
and now the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary asserted that the pro- 
posed inquiry was not an inquiry 
mainly or principally into the allega- 
tions against hon. Members of the 
House, but it was an inquiry into the 
political history of Ireland for the last 
eight years. The Committee had just 
heard a speech from one of the in- 
criminated Members. He(Mr. Winter- 
botham) hoped there was some chivalry 
left in the House of Commons; he 
hoped there were men who would get 
up and take the line adopted last night 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the Kingswinford Division 
of Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley Hill). The 
Irish Members appealed to the House 
for justice. Were the Government 
going to let justice be denied to them 
in a cloud of muddy aspersion and in 
an inquiry into events which had hap- 
= during the last eight years? 
as there an hon. Member of the 
House who would deny that the history 
of every national movement was full of 
details of questionable actions by various 
sections of men? Did they attack the 
memory of Cavour because he might 
have had communication with Mazzini, 
and Mazzini might have had communi- 
cation with Orsini? Were the Govern- 
ment going into the recent history of 
Ireland without, at the same time, in- 
quiring what had brought about the 
resent lamentable state of Ireland? 
ere they going to stick to the letter 
of the Bill? Were they going to keep 
the pledge of the right hea. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House to give hon. 
Members an opportunity of clearing 
their character? He could not under- 
stand how this Amendment could be re- 
fused by the Government, still less did 
he understand how this Amendment 
could be refused by high-minded and 
honourable Gentlemen opposite. He 
entreated hon. Gentlemen to rise above 
Party allegiance, and to insist that 
this inquiry should be conducted in 
the spirit and for the end for which 
it was all along avowed by the Govern- 
ment. Was the inquiry to be one mainly 
into the question whether Gentlemen 
who sat amongst them were guilty of 
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complicity in hideous and abominable 
crimes, or was the inquiry to be one 
into all that had happened in Ireland 
by way of crime during the last eight 
or nine years? There was one other 
point he wished to raise—it had not been 
raised hitherto. If they were going into 
the question of crime in Ireland, were 
they going into one sort of crime only? 
Had all the outrages and all the blood- 
shed in Ireland been the result of two 
organizations — the Land League and 
the National League? Had there been 
no blood spilt in Ulster? Were the 
violent speeches which were alleged 
against hon. Members the only speeches 
which had stirred up evil blood and 
passion in Ireland? Were the Govern- 
ment going to prove that crime had 
dogged the steps of the Land League, 
and not going to inquire into the loss of 
life and rioting and disturbance which 
had followed incendiary speeches de- 
livered by hon. Members belonging to 
the Party opposite? His appeal was 
an appeal for justice. An inquiry into 
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eight years would be a very valuable 
inquiry. He had not the least objection 
to such an inquiry. He would vote with 
pleasure for an inquiry into the causes 
which had led to the lamentable state 
of things in Ireland; but he wanted 
this inquiry to be what it was upon the 
face of it—‘‘ Members of Parliament 
(Charges and Allegations) Bill.” He 
wanted the country to know whether 
these accusations were true—whether 
the letters were forgeries or not. He 
assumed hon. Members did not care two- 
pence about having the old stories raked 
up. Not only did the country not care 
for it, but the country were sick of it, 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite were sick 
of it. He believed there were many 
Members opposite who wanted to see 
something happier and brighter than 
the raking up of this old mud. He was 
sure there were Members opposite who 
were prepared to admit that all the fault 
had not been with the revolutionary 
movement, but that it had been caused 
by acts connected with the policy of the 
English Government. He believed there 
were hon. Members opposite who wanted 
to see this movement Topt within, as it 
had been gradually approaching, Con- 
stitutional lines, and that some solution 
should be found to put an end to the 
long tale of wrong and misery and out- 
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rage and bloodshed. He should support 
with the utmost delight the Amendment 
of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Dumfries. He appealed to 
hon. Members opposite to let them con- 
fine the inquiry to the question which 
the country and which the House under- 
stood to be the question when the Bill 
was introduced. 

Str EDWARD HAMLEY (Birken- 
head) said, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) had just treated the 
House to another of those exhibitions 
with which he had long rendered it 
familiar. He never saw the right hon. 
Gentleman hurling his studied insults 
at the Treasury Bench without thinking 
of Goliath of Gath striding up and down 
in front of the Israelitish camp and 
challenging some unfortunate Hebrew 
to come out and fight him. Everybody 
was pleased last night when the Trea- 
sury Bench was found to send forth a 
David in the person of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Scotland 
Mr. J. P. B. Robertson), who slung a 
pebble which smote that boastful and 
arrogant champion right in the middle 
of his forehead. But the right hon. 
Gentleman was only boastful and arro- 
gant when addressing the Treasury 

ench. When he turned to those re- 
spectable clients of his below the Gang- 
way, what a change in his demeanour! 
How his shoulders seemed to stoop, his 
knees to bend; how he seemed to ad- 
dress them as “his very noble and ap- 
proved good masters;”’ and his masters 
they undoubtedly were, and he ho 
the right hon. Gentleman was proud of 
his servitude which nobody envied him. 
What a descent for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, with his legal training, with his 
literary pretensions, with his former 
fellowship with men once eminent in the 
State, ros, reduced to beg a cheer—or 
the discordant noise which passed for a 
cheer—from that quarter of the House! 
With every such exhibition he inflicted 
fresh damage on the rags of his political 
reputation. Now, it seemed to him (Sir 

ward Hamley) that neither the right 
hon. Gentleman nor any of his clients 
appreciated the situation in which they 
at present stood. They had had for long 
two alternatives open to them. The first 
was that which all men in their situation 
would adopt, especially if filled with 
that consciousness of their own inno- 
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cence which animated the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell)—namely, an 
appeal toajury. The other was to ac- 
cept the too indulgent offer of the Go- 
vernment in this Biil—too indulgent, 
because a good many Members thought 
that there was no occasion to open the 
doors of justice wider in order to ac- 
comodate a particular political Party. 
And there was yet poe alternative, 
and that was the one which, according 
to all experience of the course of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in this matter, they 
were inclined to adopt, and that was to 
evade all inquiry and let matters remain 
as they were. But let them not lay the 
flattering unction to their souls that 
because they wished matters to remain 
as they were, therefore matters would 
remain as they were. Let them not sup- 
pose that, even if they succeeded in 
evading a trial, there would be no trial. 
Why, even now a tribunal was sitting 
on them—the tribunal of public opinion. 
Every man of sense, every honest man 
in the Kingdom, was of the jury. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I must invite the 
hon. and gallant Member to narrow the 
scope of his remarks. 

Sm EDWARD HAMLEY said, the 
people of the country were carefully 
watching, with reference to this and 
other Amendments, the manceuvres, 
the shifts, the evasions, the calculated 
delays, and the studied abuse of hon. 
Members opposite, and it would pro- 
bably not be long before they arrived 
at a verdict, and that verdict would be 
final. Now, he was not venturing to 
suggest to hon. Members opposite that 
they should adopt this, or that, or the 
other alternative. He was only pointing 
out to them that, do what they would, 
they could not evade a trial. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: I must again ask 
the hon. and gallant Member to speak 
to the Amendment. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he did not think it was at ali necessary 
he should attempt to follow the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman in the extraor- 
dinary language he had used. He would 
. only say that in tone and temper the 
speech was entirely different from any- 
thing he could have expected from the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, having re- 
gard to the opinion which, perhaps, 
erroneously, he had been led to form of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman. It 
was his intention to offer a few observa- 
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his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid), for 
the reason that he had himself put 
down on the Paper an Amendment 
pointing in the same direction, and 
which would become unnecessary if his 
hon. and learned Friend’s Amendment 
were carried, but which he was afraid 
would be ruled out of Order if the pre- 
sent Amendment were rejected. He 
admitted that the ground had been cut 
away from under his feet by the speech 
which had been delivered by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
(Mr. Matthews). That speech created 
in him profound astonishment, because 
to him, at least, it virtually changed his 
opinion of the character of the Bill. 
Since the right hou. Gentleman sat 
down he (Mr. E. Robertson) had taken 
the trouble to refer to the speech the 
right hon. Gentleman made on the 
second reading of the Bill. He was 
bound to admit that there was nothing 
in that speech, so far as he could dis- 
cover from a cursory examination of 
it, inconsistent with the statement 
the right hon. Gentleman had made, 
He was bound also to say there was 
nothing in that speech which would 
have led them to expect he would make 
to-day a speech of the character he had 
made. But the reason why many of 
them were astonished at the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary was, that they had not 
taken their opinions of the Bill from 
his speech on the second reading. He 
was afraid the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech on the second reading made no 
impression on his mind at the moment 
at all; and if they felt the inconsistency 
of the position the right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken up, it was the incon- 
sistency between what the right hon. 
Gentleman said to-day and what the 
Government last week led them to be- 
lieve was the character of the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s was not the only 
speech he had consulted on this ques- 
tion. He had gone to higher quarters. 
He had gone to the speech which ori- 
ginally defined the character and scope 
of the Bill, and from which he, for one, 
had taken all bis ideas as to the character 
and scope of the Bill. He would not 
repeat what had been said by an hon. 
Friend of his as to the language used 
by the right hon. Geutleman the First 
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Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
in defining the scope of the Bill; but 
he would add to the incidents which 
had been alluded to that when the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury told them that this proposal 
was to be made to the House, he ex- 
pressly guarded and excepted himself 
from any responsibility for providing an 
opportunity for debate on the Bill. 
Were they to be told that a measure of 
the magnitude and character now de- 
fined by the Home Secretary was to 
be passed through the House without 
the Government being responsible for 
giving them an opportunity of debate ? 
In the first place, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in his speech on the second 
reading, said— 

‘*The measure is one which has been pro- 

posed as an alternative to that asked for by the 
hon. Member for Cork.”’ 
What did the hon. Member for Cork 
ask for? He asked for a Committee of 
Privilege to examine charges which had 
been made against him in his character 
as a Member of the House, and it was 
as an alternative to that Committee that 
this proposal was made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to explain why he could not 
accept a Committee, and the reason he 
gave was that a Committee would be 
composed of persons who were subject 
to political prejudice, and who, there- 
fore, would not be impartial judges of 
the case affecting the hon. Member for 
Cork. Then he went on— 

‘*We are of opinion that if this inquiry be 
entered upon it must be a searching inquiry, 
and must finally dispose of the charges which 
have been made bearing wholly or partly upon 
hon. Gentlemen opposite.’’ 

There was not the slightest allusion in 
the defining speech to any charge what- 
ever except the charge which, in some 
way or other, wholly or partly bore on 
the hon. Member for Oork and his 
Friends. The object of this Amend- 
ment, and of his (Mr. E. Robertson’s) 
Amendment, was to limit the inquiry to 
charges which did either wholly or 
partly concern the hon. Member for 
Oork and his Friends; and he maintained 
that those Amendments were entirely 
consistent with, and necessary to, the 
defining language the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
placed before the House when he intro- 
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duced the Bill. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman went on— 


“‘We do not think that we should be acting 

in fairness to those Gentlemen acc by or 
concerned in those charges if we failed to afford 
them the most full and complete inquiry by a 
judicial tribunal.” 
That was not quite all. The right hon. 
Gentleman went on not only to define 
the scope of the inquiry, but went on in 
a prophetic spirit to anticipate the 
result of the inquiry. He hoped that 
the result of the inquiry would be to 
clear hon. Members. There was not the 
slightest allusion toanybody else. Then, 
again, the right hon. Gentleman specu- 
lated on the character of the inquiry as 
well as on its result, for he said 


‘¢ The issues are tremendous ”— 
tremendous to what ?— 


“ tremendous to the character of the House and 
those concerned in this great trial, this great 
inquiry.’ 
He (Mr. E. Robertson) thought he had 
made out a strong case to show that 
even if the right hon, Gentleman the 
Home Secretary was consistent with him- 
self—and he did not say the right hon. 
Gentleman was not—he was not con- 
sistent with the language in which the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury introduced the Bill to the 
House, and to which they had a right to 
look for a definition of the intentions of 
the Government. He had only risen 
to justify the Amendment which he had 
ow upon the Paper. If the right hon. 
entleman the Home Secretary had 
made the speech he had made to-day on 
the second reading, or if the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had made on the second reading 
such a speech as the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary had made to- 
day, he (Mr. E. Robertson) would never 
have thought of the Amendment he had 
put upon the Paper, or have ventured 
to offer a single word in support of the 
Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend. Now that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary had spoken, 
he declined to argue with the right hon. 
Gentleman or the Government that his 
Amendment or his hon. and learned 
Friend’s Amendment was consistent 
with the scope of the Bill as the right 
hon. Gentleman had defined it. Under 
the circumstances, it was matter for re- 
consideration how they should treat this 
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Bill—whether it was worth while to go 
on proposing Amendments which were 
consistent with the scope and character 
of the Bill as originally introduced or 
not. Personally, he declined tosay a 
single word in support of the Amendment 
he had placed upon the Paper and in 
support of his hon. and learned Friend’s 
Amendment, because the character of 
the situation had been entirely changed 
by the definition they had had to-day 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary. 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.) said, 
he had listened with some interest to 
the speech of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Robertson) by way of justifying the 
charge that this morning there had been 
an entire change of front and new 
departure on the part of the Govern- 
ment. He apprehended that his hon. 
and learned Friend had entirely and 
absolutely failed to make good that 
charge. His hon. and _ learned 
Friend candidly admitted that in 
the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary he could 
not find a word to sustain the charge of 
inconsistency. The hon. and learned 
Member also quoted certain passages 
from the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
which would not, to any Member of the 
Committee except his hon. and learned 
Friend, possibly convey the idea that 
there was a trace of that new departure 
in regard to the Bill. What took place 
on the second reading of the Bill must 
be in the recollection of Members of the 
Committee. The debate partook largely 
of the nature of a discussion in Com- 
mittee, and one topic which was very 
much discussed was whether the in- 
quiry was to be confined to Members of 
Parliament or not. That was one of 
the main points around which the dis- 
cussion ranged itself, and the position 
taken up throughout by the Goverr- 
ment, and certainly by many hon. Mem- 
bers on the Opposition side of the 
House who approved of the Bill, was 
that it would be irregular and uncon- 
stitutional to confine the inquiry to those 
who happened to be Members of Par- 
liament at the present time. They were 
told sometimes about ancient history. 
The debate on the secoud reading of the 
Bill could hardly have passed out of the 
memory of all Members sitting on that 
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side of the House. If any hon. Mem- 
ber had succeeded in forgetting it, he 
respectfully asked the hon. Gentleman to 
refer to what was said upon that occa- 
sion. He apprehended that no one could 
read the second reading debate without 
seeing that this charge was lightly made 
and so often repeated—repeated with 
such boisterous emphasis that a new 
departure on the present occasion was 
utterly and ab: olutely destitute of foun- 
dation. If he believed that his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Cirencester 
Division of Gloucester (Mr. Winter- 
botham) thought the Bill as it now 
stood, and without this Amendment, 
would amount to a denial of justice to 
any hon. Members of the House, he 
certainly would be the first to vote for 
the Amendment. He did not believe 
that it amounted to a denial of justice 
allall. It did not in the slightest degree 
impair their full and absolute liberty to 
clear themselves of every charge that 
was preferred against them. Further 
than that, it enabled them to establish 
their innocence still more completely by 
showing who were the guilty parties, 
aud he appealed to the common sense of 
the House whether there wastheslightest 
foundation for the passionate denuncia- 
tion of which they had heard so much 
during the last two hours about the alle- 
gation that unless this Amendment was 
earried the Bill would be in such a form 
as not to grant justic to hon. Members? 
He submitted that a very important 
principle underlay the question which 
was now being discussed, and it was— 
was there or was there not inthiscountry 
aright on the part of Members of Parlia- 
ment alone to have a special tribunal 
created for their benefit whenever a 
charge was brought against them—was 
it part of the Constitution of this country 
that if any charge was brought against 
a Member of the House of Commons he 
was entitled for his benefit to have a 
special tribunal created which would not 
be created in favour of anyone else? 
He presumed that the only case in which 
a special tribunal could be set up for a 
Member of the House was a case in 
which a Member’s conduct could suit- 
ably be inquired into by a Select Com- 
mittee. Ifacharge was brought against 
an hon. Member, affecting his conduct 
as a Member of the House, it might be 
right and proper that his conduct should 
be inqu.red into by a Select Committee; 
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but he apprehended that in the present 
case a Select Committee, almost by the 
confession of all, would be so con- 
stituted as to render ar inquiry into 
these charges inconclusive. If any 
roof of that were wanted it would be 
supplied in the speech of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Dumfries. 
Nec R. T. Rem: No.}] His hon. and 
earned Friend shouted ‘‘ No.’’ 

Mr. R. T. REID said he did not 
shout ‘ No.” 

Mr. FINLAY said, that in any case 
his hon. and learned Friend said ‘‘ No.” 
Now, if a Select Committee had been 
appointed, his hon. and learned Friend 
would very likely have been elected to 
serve upon it. What proof did the hon. 
and learned Gentleman give of the 
judicial temper in which Members of the 
House would approach such an inquiry ? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman told 
them to-day that personally he absolutely 
and utterly declined to believe in the 
possibility of the truth of the charge 
which had been made. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he did not say 
he declined to believe in the possibility 
of the charges being true; but he did 
say what he thought any man, with any 
genuine instinct, would say—that he did 
believe that gentlemen, some of whom 
he had the honour to know personally, 
could be guilty of the crimes imputed to 
them. 

Mr. FINLAY said, he honoured and 
respected his hon. and learned Friend 
for what he had said, and for the motives 
which prompted him to say it; but he 
maintained that the very statement the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had now 
made was the strongest possible proof 
of the unsuitability of Members of the 
House to sit in judgment upon men with 
whom some of them had familiar and 
friendly intercourse, and with regard to 
whose conduct as politicians some hon. 
Members of the House must have some 
very clear and definite opinion. Now, 
let him call attention to the Amend- 
ment before the Committee—because a 
great many speeches had been made 
which would have afforded to no one 
coming into the House any clue to the 
Amendment under discussion. The 
proposal was that inquiry into the con- 
duct of persons, other than Members of 
Parliament, should take place only in so 
faras the charges and allegations against 
them bore upon the charges and allega- 
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tionsagainst Members of the House. What 
were the circumstances which had given 
rise to this Commission? A charge had 
been made against a Party—that of con- 
nection with crime and relation withcrimi- 
nals of a highly reprehensible kind. 
Some of the members of that Party 
happened to be Members of the House 
at the present time. Others were not, 
and it was actually proposed that the 
inquiry into the charges made against 
the Party, some of whom were in the 
House, and some of whom were not, 
should be confined to the conduct only 
of those who happened to be in the 
House at the present moment. [ Cries 
of “No, no!” ] That was the proposal ; 
most certainly it was. It was proposed 
that the conduct of other personsshould be 
inquired into only in so far as the charges 
and allegations against them bore upon 
the charges and allegations against 
Members of Parliament. That was and 
had been all along the meaning of the 
Amendment. The Amendment really 
introduced in another form a question 
which was discussed last night. He did 
not say that there was anything irregu- 
lar. Last night they had a lengthened 
debate upon the question whether the 
inquiry should be defined in terms to 
the conduct of hon. Members. That 
was disposed of. To-day they had 
another debate, which really raised the 
same principle in another form, because 
it claimed that the conduct of other 
persons should be inquired into only in 
so far as it bore on the conduct of hon. 
Members. That was the same thing 
over again, and he submitted to the 
common sense of the House that it was 
perfectly preposterous that whether the 
Bill was justified and good, or justified 
only on the ground that in a matter of 
public interest very serious charges had 
been made against the whole Party, a 
claim should be made to limit the in- 
quiry to the Members of the Party who 
happened to sit at the present moment 
in the House of Commons. On these 
rounds he should certainly feel it his 
duty to vote against the Amendment. 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newoastle- 
upon-Tyne): Before making a remark 
upon the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Inverness 
(Mr. Finlay), I should like to notice one 
fact which was mentioned by my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
North Wexford (Mr. J. E. Redmond). 
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My hon. and learned Friend told a story 
which, in my opinion, if it be true, if it 
is capable of verification, if it is in- 
capable of denial, loads Zhe Times news- 
paper and its conductors with something 
which I, as an experienced journalist, 
do not hesitate to call the deepest 
infamy. Of course, the conductors of 
The Times newspaper may have some 
explanation to give. My hon. and 
learned Friend may or may not have 
left out some link in the story; but if 
the story be true, I say it amounts to a 
charge which The Times ought not to 
lose one moment in answering, and 
answering fully and clearly. I pass now 
to the position taken up by my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Inverness (Mr. Finlay). I cannot under- 
stand how my hon. and learned Friend 
reconciles his position with the Preamble 
of this Bill. The Preamble of the Bill 
—of which the Committee has, perhaps, 
heard enough—begins by reciting that 
charges and allegations had been made 
against certain Members of Parliament 
and other persons; but the position now 
taken up by my hon. and learned Friend 
and by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, in spite of the dis- 
claimer of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, does un- 
doubtedly indicate a complete change 
in the purposes of this Bill. My hon. 
and learned Friend referred to remarks 
that were made in the course of the 
second reading; but I want to go a 
little further back in the history of the 
introduction of this Bill. The Com- 
mittee will remember that this is to be 
an inquiry, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary said, endorsing a 
remark of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, into the whole truth 
of organizations in Ireland and of crime 
in connection with those organizations. 
What did the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury say when he 
first announced his intention of offering 
such a measure as this to hon. Members 
from Ireland on the 12th of July? The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

‘**Tf hon. Gentlemen are prepared to accept 
the offer which has been made, I am prepared 
to put on the Notice Paper a Motion for leave 


to bring in a Bill with reference to the Judges.” 
—(8 Hansard, [328] 1102.) 


That was to say, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury and the Government—though their 
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minds were, on the theory of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
full of the alarming and startling state- 
ments that had been made by Zhe Times 
newspaper, and though the Government 
were bent, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary now said, on in- 
quiring into the whole truth about these 
criminal organizations—were yet pre- 
pared when they first introduced the 
measure, to leave it at the discretion of 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
whether the inquiry should be made, 
What did the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury say for this 
Bill? And again I beg the Committee 
to keep in mind the pretension which 
is now made. At a later day, on the 
16th of July, the right hon. Gentleman 
made a very remarkable statement which 
I do not think any hon. Member of the 
House can have forgotten. The right 
hon. Gentleman said— 


‘‘ Tf the Motion ’’— 


that is the Motion to bring in this Bill— 
‘igs received and accepted by the House, the 
Bill will be immediately printed and circu- 
lated.” —(Zbid. 1410.) 

What was the Bill? The Bill was to 
constitute an inquiry into criminal orga- 
nizations in Ireland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
wish to interrupt the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but I hardly think he can have 
been in the House when the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury made his statement. 

Me. JOHN MORLEY: I assure the 
right hon. Gentleman I was in the 
House on that occasion. At all events, 
the position had been taken up, and it 
is now taken up by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary. I cer- 
tainly think that when ths right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary reads 
his own language to-morrow, he will 
readily say that I have described the 
position he has assumed. The position 
is this great inquiry—the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary will not 
deny that his language bore that con- 
struction—which is going to take place 
into crime in Ireland; this great in- 
quiry during the last eight years was 
to be left at the discretion of the hon. 
Member for the City of Oork (Mr. 
Parnell). For what did the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury say? He said~ 
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Committee to inquire into the origin of 
the Land League if you pleased, and 
into the origin of the National League, 
and into all the sources from which the 
results of these organizations derived 


‘‘ Here is an offer made by the Government 
to the hon. Gentleman and his Friends to be 
either accepted or rejected.” 


Now, I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, whatever he said 
in his remarks earlier this afternoon, 
whether he contends that the Com- 
mission, that the scope which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
and himself wished to assign to it— 
whether he contends that this great 
operation, this great political and social 
operation, ought to be left to be either 
accepted or rejected by a single Member 
of the House at his own discretion? I 
think that disposes of the argument of 
my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Inverness. I want to know 
what the Judges are to do according to 
the new name given to the Bill by the 
right hon. Gentlemen the Home Secre- 
tary and the Chief Secretary? They are 
to investigate crimein Ireland. I want 
to know whether they are in their in- 
vestigations also going to inquire into 
the causes of crime in Ireland? Because 
I, for one, very much object to setting 
up a tribunal to introduce the country, 
which will read its proceedings with 
such passionate interest, into a chamber 
of Irish agrarian horrors without, at the 
same time, leading the country to per- 
ceive the social conditions, the conditions 
of landlordism, for example, which were 
undoubtedly at the bottom of agrarian 
agitation in 1880 and 1881. If you are 
to have a judicial expression of opinion 
upon crime in Ireland, you ought to 
establish such a Reference to the Com- 
mission as will enable them to expose 
the whole social condition of Ireland. 
Indeed, from the Government’s point of 
view, there ought to be two Commis- 
sions. There ought to be the Commis- 
sion which this Bill first announced and 
introduced to inquire into the conduct of 
Members of Parliament, as the title of 
this Bill indicated, and as its Preamble 
also indicated ; and there ought to be, 
according to all historical precedent, an 
inquiry into the social malady in Ire- 
land by a Commission of the House of 
Commons, and not by a Commission of 
Judges. But, whether I am right or 
not in this, you ought to have two 
operations—one, an inquiry into the 
conduct of Members of Parliament which 
had caused the whole of this discussion 
and the whole of these transactions; 
and then you ought to have a Select 
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their life. I shall certainly vote for the 
Amendment, because I conceive that it 
is only on the condition of this Amend- 
ment being accepted that either the pur- 
pose of the Bill as originally announced 
will be carried out, or that the expec- 
tation of the country in respect to the 
Bill will be satisfied. Before I sit down 
I should like to make an appeal to my 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain). 
My right hon. Friend made a very im- 
portant speech upon the second reading 
of the Bill. I was able with satisfaction 
to cheer many of the positions the right 
hon. Gentleman took up ; but the posi- 
tions he took up, and which I assented 
to and cheered, were positions which 
were exactly identical to the position 
taken up in this Amendment. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will tell us 
what his view is upon this Amendment, 
and how he thinks it in any way incom- 
patible with the position he took up in 
his speech upon the second reading. 
Ma. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I had no intention of taking 
part in the debate, but I must reply to 
the appeal just made to me by my right 
hon. Friend. I think he is under a 
misapprehension. In the speech to 
which he refers I spoke of the possi- 
bility or desirability of somewhat limit- 
ing the charges which are brought in 
this Bill, and said that if the lawyers 
could see their way to put it in legal 
language I would be glad to see some 
limitation introduced. I do not think 
my right hon. Friend will find in that 
speech one single word which proposed 
any limitation as to the persons whose 
conduct was to be inquired into. Now, 
I listened with very great interest to the 
greater part of the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for North Wex- 
ford (Mr. J. E. Redmond), and I think 
those who heard that speech must have 
been impressed, as I was, with its evi- 
dent sincerity. In the first place, the 
hon. and learned Member challenged 
investigation into his own conduct, 
private and public, with a clearness and 
fulness to which no one can possibly 
take exception, and which, I must say, 
augurs very favourably for the result 
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of any investigation in his case. But 
the hon. and learned Member appears 
to fear that as the Bill is drawn, the 
Commission will be drawn away from 
an investigation into the serious charges 
which are brought against him and 
his Colleagues, will be led over the 
whole field of Irish organization and 
Irish crime, and that the true issues will 
in this way be concealed. I put it to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
he is really raising a bugbear in this 
matter. Suppose what he fears were 
actually the case, and that the Commis- 
sion were to be led into what is, by com- 
parison at all events, unimportant and 
irrelevant matter, it seems to me that 
no vindication of the hon. and learned 
Member and his Friends would be more 
compiete than such a course asthat. If 
The Times fails to maintain its principal 
charges, I do not think much import- 
ance will be attached to other charges. 
Any attempt, as it appears to me, or. the 
part of Zhe Times to put aside those 
principal charges, or not to put them in 
the forefront, will redound to their dis- 
credit, and I do not think the hon. 
and learned Member need fear in the 
slightest degree that the charges against 
himself and his Colleagues will be or 
can be ignored. Now, let me put 
another point to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. A man is accused of com- 
mitting murder. Well, the very best 
way in which he can substantiate his 
innocence is to bring forward the man 
who did commit the murder. [ Laughter. } 
I confess I am not clever enough to 
understand what is the meaning of that 
laughter. I think hon. Members below 
the Gangway must be cute enough to 
know I am not suggesting that that is 
the only way in which a man can prove 
hisinnocence. But, undoubtedly, there 
is no way which could be more satisfac- 
tory to the man accused of murder, and 
who is innocent, than the production of 
the guilty man. | Cries of “Oh, oh!”’} 
Surely that is a simple proposition which 
noone will deny. Now, applying that 
tothe flagrant charges which are brought 
against Members of Parliament, I want 
to put it to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for North Wexford whether it would 
not be to him and his Friends the most 
satisfactory conclusion of these proceed- 
ings, if not only Zhe Times failed to 
substantiate their charges against them, 


but if the course of the inquiry showed | 
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who were the parties who were respon- 
sible for crime in connection with the 
agitation in Ireland? Surely that is a 
reasonable proposition; and surely, if 
that is a reasonable proposition, it is un- 
wise of hon. Members to seek to limit 
this inquiry in such a way that other 
persons who may be guilty, while they 
are innocent, cannot be brought before 
the tribuval. It is said they may be 
brought before the tribunal if their 
actions bear upon the complicity of 
hon. Members below the Gangway. 
The point I was trying to make just 
now is that there may be no such 
complicity, and yet it may be desir- 
able that the guilt of those other 
persons should be established. But 
there is another point. How are you to 
know bcathand wheter those “ other 
persons” whom you can show to have 
been closely connected and identified 
with crime in Ireland are in complicity 
with hon. Members of this House? 
That might come out in the course of 
the inquiry as the first step in the 
proof; and why should you limit the 
inquiry, which the hon. Member for 
North Wexford (Mr. J. E. Redmond) 
declares he wishes to have as full and 
complete as it possibly can be, by ex- 
cluding all consideration of ‘‘ other per- 
sons ” except that limited number whose 
complicity can b: proved with hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway? What is 
complicity with hon. Members below 
the Gangway? Why, the proof of it is 
the first step in this investigation. You 
can prove association, but association 
may be absolutely and entirely inno- 
cent. It may be extremely important, 
as a link in a chain, to show that these 
“other persons” are guilty, though at 
that point of the inquiry it may be im- 
possible to show to the satisfaction of 
the Judges that there is any complicity 
with, though there may have been asso- 
siation with, hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway. Therefore, I do not think, 
and I again put my point to the hon. 
Member for North Wexford, whose 
speech appears to me to be entitled to 
the most respectful consideration of the 
Committee, that no investigation would 
be satisfactory to him or clear his 
Friends, which did not take cognizance 
of the action of other and guilty 
persons. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
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down could not possibly have made the 
speech he has made if he had heard the 
speech the Home Secretary made in an- 
swer to the hon. Member for North Wex- 
ford. He says—‘ You may be quite cer- 
tain that you cannot be thrown into the 
background, that the charges against you 
cannot be made secondary and subordi- 
nate charges, because Zhe Zimes, unless 
it brought forward the charges against 
the Members of Parliament as their prin- 
cipal charges, would be utterly discredited 
before the House and the country.” The 
Home Secretary says that the charges 
against the Members of Parliament are 
not the principal charges; that he never 
intended them to be the principal charges. 
He says, in effect—‘‘ We never dreamt 
of dealing with the charges against 
Members of Parliament as the main 
charges, and Members of Parliament are 
only imported into the inquiry inasmuch 
as they are members of this organiza- 
tion.” Therefore, my right hon. Friend’s 
consolation to the hon. Member for North 
Wexford has gone at once—that the com- 
pilers of the Bill have laid it down that 
Members of Parliament are to be thrown 
into the background. We know very 
well why they do that. They have very 
good advisers, who have told them that 
the charges against Members of Parlia- 
ment cannot be sustained. The Attorney 
General knows nothing of the views and 
counsels of Zhe Times ; but the Attorney 
General, like the rest of us, has general 
information on the subject, and he has, 
no doubt, read the speech of the counsel 
for Zhe Times. He keeps his two indi- 
vidualities always separate, but still he 
cannot be less well-informed than all of 
us; and he, having read the speech of 
Sir Richard Webster in The Times, has, 
no doubt, come to the conclusion that it 
would not do to put the charges against 
Members of Parliament foremost as the 
best foot of Zhe Times. Therefore, it is 
that the Government now come foward 
and say that the charges against Mem- 
bers of Parliament are only secondary, 
and may possibly come in at some time 
or other as part of the investigation into 
the conduct of members of the National 
League or the Land League. But that 
is not our object. I venture to say, Sir, 
that if they had dared earlier in the day 
to hold the language which the Home 
Secretary has held to-day, this measure 
would have been declared out of Order 
as incompatible with its title of ‘‘The 
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Members of Parliament (Charges and 
Allegations) Bill.” Now, I ask every- 
body, not only in this House, but in this 
country, to-morrow to read the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, and compare it with the title 
of this Bill. We have been told by the 
Government that their object never was 
to make this a Bill especially applicable 
to Members of Parliament; but when 
they are confronted with the title of the 
Bill, I maintain that no one can believe 
the statement they have made. I say 
that the statement made by the Govern- 
ment to-day is a statement not deserving 
of credit, because it is absolutely incon- 
sistent with written documents—it is 
absolutely inconsistent with the state- 
ments they made when the Bill was 
introduced. Those statements were that 
the Bill was brought in so much in 
reference to the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) that it would 
be proceeded with or dropped according 
to his desire. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment will be convicted to-morrow of 
having, for purposes which it is not 
difficult to Sofie, made a statement 
absolutely inconsistent with the title of 
their Bill and with all their previous 
declarations. Sir, I challenge that issue, 
and I hope it is one upon which a public 
decision will be taken. Now, my right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain)—and I 
am sorry that he has gone away—says 
he wishes the scope of this Bill to be 
restricted. My right hon. Friend, in that 
way, frequently gives expression to the 
most amiable hopes and wishes; but I 
never observe that he takes any step to 
give effect to them. It is not on this 
occasion alone, but alsoon many others, 
that he has got up in this House to 
make what might be called a Liberal 
speech, but he has never given a Liberal 
vote. He made on another Bill a speech 
in which he expressed the desire that 
certain Amendments would be intro- 
duced; but when it came to the point 
he voted against every Amendment 
which tended to carry into effect the 
speech he had made. Now, he has said 
that this Bill as it is drawn is too wide, 
and that he desires it to be restricted ; 
but he finds none of the Amendments 
exactly to his taste, so he is going to 
vote against them all. He is going to 
vote for the carrying through of a mea- 
sure of this extreme importance, know- 
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ing and believing that it is of a character 
of which the House should not approve. 
Why, I ask, has he not put down his 
own Amendments? Is he wanting in 
capacity; is he wanting in sufficient 
intelligence to prepare Amendments— 
is he not aware that the common sense 
of this country thoroughly appreciates 
the fact that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham is 
quite equal to the task of putting his 
views into practical shape when he de- 
sires to do so? The country, Sir, will 
give due weight to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s declaration of a desire to modify 
the Bill, when he will not himself put 
into form what it is he desires to be 
done, and when he comes forward on 
every possible occasion for the purpose 
of backing proceedings of which he 
does not approve. That is the position 
in which my right hon. Friend seems to 
stand with reference to this matter. 
Here we have an Amendment absolutely 
conformable to the title of the Bill— 
that is to say, conformable to a Mem- 
bers of Parliament Bill so intended and 
so declared by the Government in its 
inception, so declared by the Govern- 
ment in their offer to the hon. Member 
for Cork when they told him that it 
rested with him whether the Bill was 
to be proceeded with or not proceeded 
with. I think no one in this House, 
however hon. Members may vote—no 
one in this House or out of it will fail 
to understand the double dealing which 
has characterized the conduct of the 
Government from first to last in this 
transaction. In my opinion, their con- 
duct is characterized not only by con- 
spicuous want of fair play inthe manner 
in which it has been conceived, but by 
a conspicuous hypocrisy in the method 
in which it is endeavoured to conceal 
the real objects the Government have in 
view. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The right hon. 
Gentleman has, in the broadest lan- 
guage, charged me with having put a 
different construction and a different 
meaning on the Bill to that which I put 
* on it on the occasion of the second 
reading. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
I did not. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Then, with put- 
ting a different construction upon it to 
that which the Government had put 
upon it. On the occasion of the second 
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reading, however unworthy, I was, at 
any rate, the spokesman of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: I said 
nothing about the second reading. I 
apoke of the introduction of the Bill and 
of the title of the Bill. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I hardly know 
to what the invective of the right hon. 
Gentleman was directed, if it was not 
to this, that this morning I explained 
for the first time what the scope of this 
measure was to be. I dare say the right 
hon. Gentleman considered the remarks 
I delivered to the House on the second 
reading of the Bill not worthy of atten- 
tion; but however unworthy I might 
have been of the post, I was the spokes- 
man for the Government on that occa- 
sion. I have not a report of the speech 
I then made by me, but I have here 
the notes from which I spoke. I know 
that on that occasion I told the House 
that the Government were granting an 
inquiry into the charges and proceed- 
ings in the case of ‘ O’ Donnell v. Wal- 
ter.” I told the House that I had done 
my best to gather what those proceed- 
ings were and what the charges were; 
and I stated two points as being, in my 
judgment, the main charges therein 
made. I said the principal charge was, 
that the Land League and the National 
League and the members thereof had 
used their own organization and con- 
nected organizations for the purposes of 
intimidation, outrage, and crime; andI 
said that the second charge or head of 
inquiry would be that the Land League 
and the National League and the mem- 
bers thereof allied themselves with the 
perpetrators and contrivers of intimida- 
tion and crime, and had availed them- 
selves of their help. That.was the state- 
ment I made deliberately on the second 
reading of the Bill, and from those ob- 
servations I have not departed by one 
hair’s breadth to-day. That was the 
identical statement which was before 
the House when hon. Members unani- 
mously accepted the second reading of 
the Bill, and the quibbles—I am obliged 
to use the word, but I do not adopt it 
in any offensive sense—based upon the 
title of the Bill are altogether unworthy 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
The title of the Bill was framed by the 
Clerks at the Table. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: It was 
in the Notice. 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: The title was 
drawn up by the Clerks at the Table. 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: I say 
it was in the Notice. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Notice 
placed by the Leader of the House on 
the Paper on the 12th July was this— 
“A Bill to constitute a Special Com- 
mission to inquire into certain charges 
and allegations ””?—— 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Begin 
at the beginning of the Notice. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am beginning 
at the commencement of the Notice. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
Notice was ‘‘ Mr. William Henry Smith 
Members of Parliament (Charges and 
Allegations) Bill,”’ and so on. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: That was the 
heading put to the Notice by the Clerks 
atthe Table. The right hon. Gentle- 
man thinks he can throw dust in the 
eyes of the House, and in his attempt to 
do so he is hardly complimentary either 
to our understanding or his own. The 
substance of the Notice was this— 


‘* A Bill to constitute a Special Commission 
to inquire into the charges and allegations 
made against certain Members of Parliament 
and other persons by the defendants in the 
recent trial of an action entitled ‘O’Donnell 
v. Walter and another.’ ”’ 


It is not competent to cut out one-half 
of the phrase. Members of Parliament 
have some precedence given to them, 
no doubt, but they are put on the same 
footing as the “ other persons ” against 
whom charges are made. The allega- 
tion that the Government have changed 
their front in this matter, or have an- 
nounced anything new to the House 
from what was in the Bill when the 
second reading was moved, is an alle- 
gation absolutely without foundation in 
fact. 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): As you, Mr. Courtney, 
have come in after the interval for re- 
freshment which you so well earn, and 
which for your sake I am sorry is not 
longer, I would ask permission to refer 
to the narrative of the history of this 
Bill which, no doubt, is a matter worthy 
of consideration by the Committee. The 
contention of this side of the House is, 
that after the acceptance of the proposal 
made on behalf of the Government by 
the Leader of the House across this 
Table, that proposal became a covenant, 
and after that covenant, which was of a 
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most solemn kind, was made, the pro- 
posal of the Government has been ab- 
solutely and entirely changed. The 
original subject which the Government 
engaged should be brought forward has 
been removed from view and cast into the 
shade, and another and perfectly distinct 
subject has been substituted for it, and 
is now being dealt with on conditions 
not only different from, but absolutely 
incompatible with the conditions volun- 
tarily proposed by the head of the Go- 
vernment. Now, Sir, I take it that I 
have the general assent of the House 
when I say that although Her Majesty’s 
Government made in conformity with, 
or at least not in violation of, Parlia- 
mentary principle, the offer to a particu- 
lar Member of Parliament and his 
Friends of making an investigation into 
the charges concerning them contingent 
on their acceptance or refusal of such an 
inquiry. There was another kind of 
inquiry which it was impossible for 
them, consistently with any public 
principle whatever, as dependent on the 
will of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of Cork or those who sat 
around him. The two subjects are 
these. One is an inquiry into the alle- 
gations which began with the publica- 
tion of the famous letter of last year, 
and which after the disposition which 
has been shown by the counsel for 
The Times and by others to cast it into 
the shade, I think I may now without 
extravagance call the forged letter. 
Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessteErR) (Isle of Wight): I 
ask to be allowed to say that I have 
neither directly nor indirectly said one 
word to justify the statement that as 
counsel for Zhe Times I threw that 
letter into the shade or put it into any 
secondary place. So-far as I am allowed 
to speak—and I may do so as my speech 
has been quoted—I may say I intended 
to put it forward as one of the principal 
allegations in the course of the case. 
Mk. W. E. GLADSTONE: I quite 
admit that what I am stating is quite 
in the nature of a matter of opinion, 
and consequently as one which cannot 
be decided by assertion on my part, 
or denial on the part of the counsel 
for The Times. The counsel for The 
Times might consequently retain the 
opinion which he has expressed; but I 
assert that, speaking generally of the 
allegations, the opinion is that the 
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counsel for Zhe Times has partially 
withdrawn from the proceedings that 
letter. It is that letter and the charges 
connected with it with respect to which 
on the 12th of July the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
made the explicit offer—the voluntary 
and spontaneous offer—to the Irish 
Nationalist Party, of having an ex- 
amination by a body consisting wholly 
or mainly of Judges, as to the charges 
made against certain Members of Parlia- 
ment, and into nothing else whatever. 
Those were the terms of the covenant. 
What I contend is, that nothing would 
be more fatal to the character of Parlia- 
ment and worthy of condemnation than 
that such a promise as that should be 
altered, after the covenant had been laid 
before the House, and something totally 
different be by degrees substituted for 
that to which the covenant originally 
related. I believe I am correct in stating 
—and I am not stating anything dis- 
creditable to the right hon. Gentleman 
when I say it, and this is only a matter 
of recollection, but I believe I am right 
in my statement—that the right hon. 
Gentleman read from a paper the terms 
of the reply which he made to my hon, 
Friend the Member for Oork (Mr. 
Parnell), and that after he had expressed 
an opinion unfavourable to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee, the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

‘* The Government are willing to propose to 
Parliament to pass an Act appointing a Com- 
mission which should consist wholly or mainly 
of Judges, with full powers, as in the case of 
other Statutory Commissions, to inquire into 
the allegations and charges made against Mem- 
bers of Parliament by the defendants in the 
recent action of ‘O’Donnell v. Walter and 
another.’ ”’ 

That was the position in which the ques- 
tion was os placed by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and to that pro- 
position the hon. Member for Cork was 
requested to give an affirmative or nega- 
tive answer. On that affirmative or 
negative answer of the hon. Member for 
Cork was to depend whether the Govern- 
ment would or would not proceed with 
theinquiry which they had offered to him, 
and which offer was repeated on the fol- 
lowing Monday as a thing for him to 
accept or reject—which, if he accepted, 
they would go forward with, and which, 
if he rejected, would be heard of no 
more. Now, that is the original covenant 
offered by the Government to the hon. 
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disowned by him at the time. For the 
purpose of securing perfect accuracy, [ 
interposed in the debate. It appeared 
to me that a verbal offer made across the 
Table was one without authoritative 
record, and I requested, for the purpose 
of securing perfect accuracy, that the 
offer should be made in writing, and the 
terms of the Notice appeared upon the 
Notice Paper of the Friday following, 
when, for the first time, the words 
““Members of Parliament and other 
er ” appeared. [ Ministerial cheers.) 

es, the words ‘‘ other persons” then 
appeared ; but it had formed no part of 
the covenant tendered across the Table 
by the First Lord of the Treasury. There 
can be no question at all that you have 
now effected a complete metamorphosis 
of the terms of the original offer. We 
have now travelled wholly out of the 
question of the letter of last year, and 
wholly out of the question of the 
charges against certain Members of Par- 
liament, and we have arrived now at a 
point where we are plainly told that the 
inquiry is to extend into a long period 
of crime in Ireland and the method of 
its organization, which are matters totally 
separate and distinct from the promised 
inquiry into the conduct of certain Mem- 
bers of Parliament. The two things 
have no right to be mixed together. If 
charges against hon. Members are to be 
inquired into, the hon. Members whose 
conduct is impeached have a right to the 
privileges and immunities of accused 
persons. Those privileges and immu- 
nities, apparently, it has not been 
deemed safe io give them, and, conse- 
quently, the issue has been surrepti- 
tiously and gradually shifted until the 
House has now before it a totally dif- 
ferent question from that set forth in the 
covenant made across the Table, which 
was as to charges against certain Mem- 
bers of Parliament. If those charges 
are to be gone into at all, it is only as 
part of a great mass of evidence in- 
volving the whole condition of Ireland 
and the history of every agrarian crime 
in that country. The question now pro- 
posed to be inquired into involves not 
only the condition of Ireland during 
recent years, but the history of agrarian 
crime and the history of the operations 
of certain Leagues alleged to be con- 
nected with it. That the issue has been 
so changed has been confessed, and 
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what is the defence that has been put 
forward by the Home Secretary for this 
change? The Home Secretary does not 
dispute, and he cannot deny, that there 
has been a total and absolute shifting of 
the issue. He has not attempted to deny 
it; but what has he said? He has raised 
a question as to the time when the issue 
was shifted, and he says that if we had 
attended to his speech on the second 
reading of the Bill, we should find that 
he had placed the issue much as it now 
stands. Well, Sir, I should like to refer 
to the history of that speech. The matter 
stands thus. The case of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork had been stated with much 
ability by that hon. Gentleman himself, 
and Her Majesty’s Government did not 
think proper to answer it. There was 
danger that the debate would prema- 
turely collapse—the Speaker rose to put 
the Question, and, in the extremity, to 
prevent a premature conclusion, I myself 
rose shortly before 8 o’clock, and pressed 
the Government to give some reply to 
the speech of the hon. Member. Whe. 
ther they wished it or not, I held it to 
be a matter of obvious necessity 
that they should give a reply. Then 
came an incident which, happily 
for human nature, intervenes in all our 
lengthened sittings. The Speaker re- 
tired; with the Speaker the House re- 
tired. The Speaker returned ; the Home 
Secretary returned; but the House did 
not return. The House took a more 
liberal view of the interval accorded, and 
then was delivered the speech of the 
Home Secretary, which might almost as 
well have been delivered during the 15 
minutes during which the Speaker was 
absent. In that speech the Home Secre- 
tary, as the right hon. Gentleman has 
shown, boldly reversed the covenant and 
the engagement which had been made 
by the First Lord of the Treasury. He 
says, and I am not able to deny what he 
says, nor am I concerned in denying it, 
that he gave a description of the issues 
that were to go before the Judges. He 
says he has gathered these from the 
careful perusal of Parnellism and Crime. 
He brought the result of his investi- 
gation to two main propositions, which 
he has given us to-day from the notes he 
then prepared. I will not for a moment 
question the accuracy of those notes, but 
these propositions were given in a speech 
which I say was hardly heard by any- 
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body except the smallest fraction of the 
House. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: Bya 
full House. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It was 
not a full House at the time. 

Viscount CRAN BORNE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Darwen): It was 9 o’clock, and 
there was a full House. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: Let that 
pass. It is a matter of opinion, and we 
have no power of confirming either view. 
But the right hon. Gentleman does not 
deny that there has been a change in the 
issue. He gave the main points, but he 
did not call attention to the fact that 
they were totally different from the 
covenant entered into by the First Lord 
of the Treasury. That covenant was 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
with the view of obtaining an immediate 
answer from the hon. Member for Cork 
on the question of the allegations against 
Members of this House. According to 
the summary the right hon. Gentleman 
has read to us to-day, he dropped out 
Members of Parliament altogether. 
Will he kindly read again his notes of 
the two propositions in which he summed 
up the purposes of the inquiry ? 

Mx. MATTHEWS: It is true that in 
the two propositions Members of Parlia- 
ment are not mentioned; but I went on 
to say that the Members of Parliament 
had been members of the Leagues and 
Associations. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: But these 
two propositions were the quintessence 
of the inquiry. They were the charges 
to which the right hon. Gentleman tells 
us he devoted his researches. These 
were the points to which the inquiry was 
to be addressed. I do not say that he 
excluded the Members of Parliament, 
but I say that he did not include them 
as a portion of the main question of the 
inquiry; and I say, therefore, that ac- 
cording to his own account the covenant 
entered into by the First Lord of the 
Treasury was, without any intimation 
to the House, absolutely and entirely 
changed. Now, Sir, we are involved in 
another question altogether—the ques- 
tion whether the affairs of the Land 
League in 1881 and 1882 ought or ought 
not to be examined into. Well, Sir, if 
it be the general sense of the House 
after all that bas happened, that there 
should be an inquiry into the Land 
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League and its proceedings, I, for my 
part, do not know that I am called upon 
in any way to make an objection ; but I 
feel with a Member who spoke on this 
side of the House, and with no less a 
person than the right hon. Gentleman 
near me, that you cannot look into the 
acts of the Land League without asking 
what it was that gave force and efficiency 
to the League—what it was that made 
the League a great power, almost omni- 
potent in Ireland. You cannot refrain 
from inquiry as to the way in which 
force was given to the League by the 
decision of the House of Lords in 1880, 
when they refused the very moderate 
and limited Bill proposed by our Go- 
vernment, and a more moderate and 
limited Bill than that was for the pur- 
pose it would be difficult to find. The 
rejection of that Bill threw the whole of 
the Land Question into confusion, and 
had by casting upon the people of Ire- 
land all the consequences of distress and 
of bad seasons, made the Land League 
and its promoters practically omnipotent 
in the country for the time, and has 
brought the Land Question into a posi- 
tion from which it has never since 
escaped. For my part, I do not care to 
inquire why it is that the issue has been 
changed. It has been totally changed. 
A great deal that was alluded to by the 
First Lord of the Treasury when he 
authoritatively gave the basis that the 
circumscription of this project has dis- 
py entirely from view in the speech 
of the Home Secretary, which speech he 
says he made as the spokesman of the 
Government; and, on the other hand, 
that which the right hon. Gentleman 
produced as the purpose of the inquiry 
embodied in his two important proposi- 
tions—which I will not attempt, for fear 
my memory should fail me, to repeat 
textually—refer mainly to the Land 
League and the National League in Ire- 
land and the consequences of their 
operations, and did not so much as 
touch upon the purposes described 
by the First Lord of the Treasury. 
Under the circumstances, I may say it is 
not inconsistent, but rather in keeping 
with the rest of the proceedings of the 
Government that the time they are de- 
voting to the prosecution of their plans 
is time which was obtained from the 
House for an entirely different purpose. 
Statements were made across the Table 
as to what the Government proposed to 
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do and what they proposed not to do, 
and I, for one, did my best to assist the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House in obtaining absolute command 
of the House. The House agreed to 
give the Government its time, and in 
that way time was obtained for one 
purpose which is now being largely 
applied to another purpose. The Go- 
vernment must not shut their eyes to the 
fact of the principle they have established 
in the course they have adopted, and 
they must not shut their eyes as to what 
may be the effect of their action upon 
future transactions across the Table in 
this House with regard to arrangements 
for the conduct of Government Business. 
I contend that it is not easy when so 
astonishing an operation takes place as 
the complete conversion and inversion 
by the Government of a scheme pro- 
pounded by them as a matter of solemn 
arrangement, it is not easy to fix on a 
particular moment as the epoch of the 
transformation. The introduction of 
the words ‘‘ other persons” clearly did 
not effect the transformation. It opened 
the door to the transformation, which 
was made gradually, and it was quite 
evident that it was meant through that 
door to let in the transformation, but 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary has no right to put upon what 
has occurred the construction we have 
heard from him. By degrees we see 
what the transformation is, and it may 
become a matter of prudence with us to 
consider what course we shall take in 
the matter. One thing which we certainly 
shall do is this. We shall take care 
that the country shall understand that 
in the most solemn and formal manner 
an engagement was entered into by a 
minister—who read it from a paper and 
most properly read from it, so solemn 
was the transaction—to consider one 
thing, while now we are asked to con- 
sider another and an entirely different 
thing. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There are a 
good many things in the speech to which 
we have just listened upon which I con- 
fess I should like to comment. I should 
like to call attention to the amazing 
delivery by the right hon. Gentleman 
of a decision that the letters with 
which we have been so much concerned 
were, in his opinion, forged letters. I 
never heard of such an unusual course 
being taken as that a Gentleman occupy- 
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ing the position of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the eve of a judicial Com- 
mission being appointed to inquire into 
these and other facts should pronounce 
upon the very issues on which the Com- 
mission were called upon to decide. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: What I 
said was this—that in consequence of 
the manner in which this letter had been 
put forward as the head and front of the 
inquiry, and owing to the extraordinary 
manner, not consistent I think with good 
faith, in which it has been withdrawn 
from view and cast into the shade, { am 
compelled to say that there must be a 
motive for such a proceeding. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right hon. 
Gentleman now says that he cannot con- 
ceive what the motive could have been ; 
but he told the Committee what in his 
opinion the motive was very plainly when 
he made his original speech. Be the in- 
ference good or bad, I say it is a most 
unusual and improper proceeding for 
the right hon. Gentleman thus to give 
his conclusions on a matter which is to be 
submitted toa judicial tribunal, before 
that tribunal meets. I should like to 
say a few words as to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s historic views of what occurred 
in 1881; but I pass by that to come to 
what, after all, is more relevant to the 
present issue—namely, the history of 
what happened last week, and of that 
history, 1 am bound to say, the right hon. 
Gentleman has given a most incorrect 
version to the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the terms of a 
covenant were laid before the House by 
the Leader of the House on Thursday 
afternoon, and that there was evidence 
that the terms of that covenant omitted 
the words “ other persons ’’—that these 
words were, so to sneak, surreptitiously 
introduced on the Paper on Thursday 
night. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Friday night. 

Mr. A. J. BALFIUR: The Notice 
appeared in Friday’s Paper. 

Mr.T. M. HEALY: No; Saturday’s 
Paper. That is the whole point. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe it 
was Friday’s Paper. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (emphatically) : 
No; it was Saturday’s Paper. That, I 
say, is the whole point. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Com- 
mittee will see directly that that is not 
the whole point. My right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Ritchie) will refer to the Paper and 
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verify the statement I have made. The 
allegation of the right hon. Gentleman 
is that the terms of the covenant were 
enunciated by my right hon. Friend on 
Thursday ; that the terms of the covenant 
were departed from, and that in depart- 
ing from it, the Government were guilty 
of a breach of faith. I emphatically 
say that the intention of the Government 
with regard to the words “ other per- 
sons” has not wavered from the begin- 
ning. There was a meeting of a commit- 
tee of the Cabinet on Wednesday. On 
Wednesday the terms of the offer which 
was to be made were decided upon. They 
included the words ‘other persons.” 
The Cabinet met on Thursday, and ac- 
cording to the decision of the Cabinet 
the words “other persons’’ still re- 
mained in, and my right hon. Friend 
put on the Paper a Resolution asking 
leave to bring ina Bill. The Resolution 
was drawn up with such completeness 
and detail that practically the whole 
substance of the Bill was put within the 
cognizance of Members, and in that 
Resolution the words “ other persons’”’ 
were included. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My state- 
ment was, that they did not appear in 
the formal words read by the First Lord 
of the Treasury from a Paper at that 
box as the basis of his offer to the hon. 
Member for Cork and as the description 
of his policy to the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the right 
hon. Gentleman had allowed me to 
pursue my speech, I should have dealt 
with that point. The question at 
issue is this—which was the formal 
offer which the hon. Member for Cork 
was called upon to accept or reject? I 
am in a position to state what the 
Government considered the formal 
offer for this reason —I was present 
at and took part in the discussions in 
which the Cabinet determined that it 
was only fair that the hon. Member for 
Cork, before he came to a decision on 
this point, should have before him not 
merely the ordinary jejune title of a Bill 
to be introduced, but that the Resolution 
asking leave to bring in the Bill should 
be of a full, complete, and exhaustive 
character, so that when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork saw it on the Paper he 
might say that he rejected or acvepted 
it in full cognizance of what he was 
doing. In the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, at all events, the formal offer 
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mado to the hon. Member for Cork was 
not made in the communication of my 
right hon. Friend across the Table on 
Thursday, but was deliberately made in 
the full, complete, and exhaustive state- 
ment which we put on the Paper on 
Friday. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: On Monday. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: And which 
appeared, therefore, for the first time on 
Monday. I think I have fully answered 
this part of the case of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman went on to say that my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary had 
taken the opportunity of a comparatively 
empty House on the second reading, to 
put an entirely new complexion on the 
ae ea of the Government. What 

appened on Friday was this. The 
right hon. Gentleman made a speech 
which lasted until the Speaker went out 
for dinner. He knew that when he sat 
down he would be followed by the 
Home Secretary. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said the House does not ne- 
cessarily come back when the Speaker 
comes back. ‘‘ The Speaker came back,” 
says the right hon. Gentleman, ‘the 
Home Secretary came back, but the 
House did not come back.’ Sir, the 
House came back, but the right hon. 
Gentleman did not come back. The 
right hon. Gentleman made his speech ; 
he knew he was going to be answered 
by the Minister in charge of the Bill, 
but knowing that, he did not care to 
sacrifice his dinner and come back to 
the House. Now, however, he accuses 
my right hon. Friend of having sprung 
this proposal on the House at a time 
when the House was not full. A more 
astonishing statement I never heard. 
It may astonish the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but it is nevertheless true that the 
House was a full House, though he 
was not in it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the Government have 
made surreptitious changes in the ob- 
jects we have in view. Now, I could 
understand the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument if we had introduced Amend- 
ments into this Bill which we had im- 
perfectly explained to the House, and 
which contained within them the seeds 
of change which ultimately bore fruit, 
but can we be accused of making a sur- 
reptitious change when we have made 
no change at all? We have not altered 
the Bill by a line, we have not altered 
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it by a comma. The Bill has been 
brought in in exact conformity with 
the Notice which has been given. It 
has been in the possession of the House 
for nearly a fortnight, and has been 
debated at length on the second read- 
ing. Not only was the Bill debated for 
a long time on the second reading, but 
these words now in point, “ and other 
—, were in the Bill, and were 

ebated with it. The hon. Member for 
Cork is as perfectly well qualified as we 
are to make out what the legal effeet of 
the Bill put upon the Table will be. 
That legal effect does not depend upon 
the will of the Government. If the pro- 
posal of the Government is adopted, 
and turns out as we expect it—well and 
good— butit will not be in the powerof the 
Government to alterit. Hon. Members 
know what our objects are. They are 
now what they have always been, and I 
submit that it is rather too hard on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that within the last 10 days the Govern- 
ment, who, so far as the substance of 
the Bill is concerned, have remained 
absolutely quiescent, have, with some 
sinister design, turned this important 
inquiry off the track till it is lost in 
some Serbonian bog of small details 
and petty investigations. I am unwill- 
ing to trespass further on the time of 
the Committee. I think I have shown 
by the history of last week and by the 
comments I -have made on the right 
hon. Gentieman’s speech, that nothing 
can be more hollow, nothing less capable 
of withstanding criticism, than the case 
he has attempted to make against the 
good faith which throughout all their 
proceedings has animated the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, he 
had not intended to make any personal 
charge against the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary for making his 
speech on the second reading at the 
time he did. He had stated tLat it was 
delivered to an inadequate audience, 
but he did not wish to imply that that 
was the fault of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, it was a re- 
markable fact that the Committee should 
be discussing a matter affecting the con- 
duct and character of the Leader of the 
House in the absence of that right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary had said that it was 
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a matter of some importance as to what 
was the date when the Notice was given. 
The demon of inaccuracy seemed to 
pursue the right hon. Gentleman. He 
had stated that the Notice was upon the 
Paper on Thursday ; but, asa matter of 
fact, it was not put upon the Paper until 
Friday night. When the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement was disputed, 
“Ob,” said he, ‘‘ my right hon. Friend 


- the President of the Local Government 


Board will look up the Notice and see 
whether those who interrupt me are 
right or not.” Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had made his re- 
searches, but the result had not been 
announced to the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that in 
the latter part of his observations he 
had stated that the Notice was put upon 
the Paper on Saturday and appeared 
on Monday. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, they would 
now see how history as written by Han- 
sard agreed with history as stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that at all 
times hon. Members were in possession 
of the fact that the conduct of ‘‘ Mem- 
bers of Parliament and other persons” 
was to be inquired into. He said that 
on Wednesday the Committee of the 
Cabinet, who were especially charged 
with this matter, met and decided on a 
certain thing. He said that on Thurs- 
day the Cabinet itself met, and full of 
the idea that was in their breast at the 
time, and having knowledge of the 
views of their own Committee, delibe- 
rately adopted the terms of the Reference, 
including inquiry into the conduct of 
‘other persons” as well as Members of 
Parliament. Weli, the Cabinet met on 
Thursday, and on Thursday what hap- 
ened? Why, on Thursday the hon. 

ember for Cork came down and asked 
whether a Select Committee would be 
granted; and what was the answer 
given? Why, the answer read off from 
a written Paper, and nodoubt prepared 
as the result of the gravest deliberation, 
not only by the Cabinet on Thursday, 
but by the Committee of the Cabinet on 
Wednesday, was to this effect—after 
those two different Bodies had scruti- 
nized and examined th whole matter, 
what did the First Lord of the Treasury 
say in reply, not only to one question, 
but to a second question? Why this— 
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**The Government retain the opinion which 

they had expressed, in which the House con- 
curred by a large majority last year, that the 
proposed tribunal is altogether unfit to deal with 
the question—limited as it is in scope and 
character—which the hon. Member proposes to 
refer to it; but they are willing to propose to 
Parliament to an Act appointing a Com- 
mission, which should consist wholly or mainly 
of Judges, with full powers as in the case of 
other Statutory Commissions, to inquire into 
the allegations and charges made against Mem- 
bers of Parliament by the defendants in the 
recent action of ‘O’Donnell v. Walter and 
another. ’ ”’ 
But that was not all. It was not even 
half. What did they find—and they 
must remember that this was with re- 
gard to a matter settled by a special 
Committee of the Cabinet, in con- 
sultation with the counsel for TZhe 
Times then and there present—had hap- 
pened? The hon. Member for Cork 
asked— 

“Does the right hon. Gentleman propose to 

lace on the Notice Paper the terms of his 

otion with regard to the Bill which will be 
necessary for the Act of Parliament to which 
he has referred ? 

Mr. W. H. Smirn: If hon. Gentlemen are 
prepared to accept the offer which has been 
made, I am prepared to put on the Notice 
a Motion for leave to bring in a Bill with 
reference to the Judges. 

Mr. W. E. Gtapstrone (Edinburgh, Mid 
Lothian): As the precise terms of the Notice 
will probably go farto determine the character 
of the Bill, [ think that they should be placed 
on the Paper, so that we may have them in an 
absolutely authentic form. 

Mr. W. H. Smiru : I will place them on the 
Paper to-morrow, for Monday.” 

[ Ministerial cheers.} Hon. Members 
opposite would not cheer so loudly pre- 
sently. This occurred on the 12th July. 
Then, on the 16th July, which was the 
Monday, the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Notice having appeared on the Paper, 
and having, as they learned that day for 
the first time in the statement of the 
Home Secretary, had a heading placed 
to it by the Clerks at the Table—a 
statement which he did not propose to 
controvert—other questions were asked 
which he would presently go into. 
First, however, with regard to this 
heading, the counsel for Zhe Zimes, who 
was apparently taking up the modest 
position in this House of entire aloof- 
ment from everything that was going 
on, said it was the Clerk at the Table 
who had called the Bill ‘‘ The Members 
of Parliament (Charges and Allegations) 
Bill.” But as he (Mr. T. M, Healy) 
was informed on the Friday night, the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman sent up a 
communication to Zhe Times in his own 
handwriting, a communication which 
was still extant, which was more than 
could be said of the forged letters—con- 
taining the title of the Bill as it stood 
at the present moment on the Paper. 

Sr RICHARD WEBSTER: The 
hon. Member is absolutely misinformed. 
I did not send up any communication 
on that occasion to Zhe Times containing 
the title of the Bill. 

Mr, T. M. HEALY said, that if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
the communication was not in his hand- 
writing, he (Mr. T. M. Healy) should 
be very glad to do what the hon. and 
learned Gentleman refused to do in the 
case of statements of the Irish Members 
as to handwriting—namely, accept the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s disavowal. 
He would ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, however, first to say abso- 
lutely that nu communication was sent 
by him. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER : Beyond 
stating to a member of the Press, and 
who was not a representative of The 
Times, who asked me whether the No- 
tice had been handed in —— [‘ Oh!”’} 
It is my hon. and learned Friend over 
there who interrupts me. Beyond 
answering the inquiry of a representa- 
tive of the Press, who asked me whether 
the Notice had been handed in, which 
I did after having spoken to the Clerk 
at the Table, I did nothing whatever of 
the kind suggested by the hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ANDERSON: The hon. and 
learned Attorney General referred, I 
believe, to me as having interrupted 
him. I did not utter one syllable. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I 
apologize to my hon. and learned Friend. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he accepted 
the disavowal of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, and apologized for 
having made the statement ; but a com- 
munication was sent to Zhe Times that 
night. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I wish 
the House to know exactly what hap- 
pened. I made no communication of 
any kind containing the title of the 
Bill, or anything to anybody. One of 
the Clerks, having the Notice before 
him, showed me the title that night—I 
think it was the Gentleman sitting on 
the left—having the Notice before 
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him, showed me the title which had 
been written out by himself, I believe, 
and simply asked me whether it would 
do? Isaid I knew nothing about the 
question of drawing the title. I had 
not sufficient experience to know how it 
was done. If it was not the Clerk at 
the Table, it was the very courteous 
gentleman we see at the Bill Office, who 
on meeting me asked me whether the 


title would do? I said I knew nothing . 


about it, and that the matter was settled 
entirely by the officials without me, and 
I deny absolutely having had anything 
whatever to do with fixing the title of 
the Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that after 
the statement of the Home Secretary 
that the title was absolutely fixed by 
the Clerk at the Table, they now found 
that it was submitted to the counsel for 
The Times. [* Oh!” and “ Hear, 
hear!” } Then why did the Clerk at 
the Table go to the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, unless it was because 
he knew that he was going to the right 
man—because he knew he was going 
to the Gentleman who was immediately 
concerned for Zhe Zimes? Therefore, 
they found that the Clerk at the Table, 
having drawn up the Reference, sub- 
mitted it to the Attorney General, and 
then, afterthat submission, a communica- 
tion was made to Zhe Times as to the 
exact title. On the Monday night, after 
the Notice appeared on the Paper, the 
hon. Member for Cork said— 


‘*T wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, in view of the fact 
that the Government have full power over the 
order of Business for to-day, both as regards 
Orders of the Day and Notices of Motion, and 
that the Notice of Motion with respect to the 
Members of Parliament (Charjes and Allega- 
tions) Bill is placed by the Government after 
31 Orders of the Day, and after 4 Notices of 
Motion, whether we are to understand that its 
place on the Notice Paper is a measure of the 
importance with which the Government views 
the Billin question? .... 

Mr. W. H. Smrra: The hon. Gentleman asks 
me whether I attach to this Order the relative 
importan.e which belongs to the position in 
which it stands on the Order Book? Sir, the 
Bill of which I have given Notice is a Bill to 
be introduced in accordance with the offer that 
I made to the hon. Gentleman and those who 
are associated with him, It is for him to say 
whether he will accept the proposal of the Go- 
vernment. I do not desire to debate that pro- 

sal ; and I put it in its position on the Order 

ook, in order that it may be rejected or ac- 
cepted by the hon. Member in the form in which 
it stands. Ifthe Motion is received and accepted 
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by the House, the Bill will be immediately 
rinted and circulated, and I will then name a 
y for the second reading. But I may say 
frankly that I do not anticipate being able to 
make provision for debate on the second reading 
of a measure of this kind. It was an offer 
made by the Government to the hon, Member 
and his Friends to be either accepted or re- 
jected.” 
On the very Friday, after that offer had 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
to the hon. Member for Cork, there 
appeared in Zhe Times a leading article 
attacking his hon. Friend, because he 
did aot, on the spot, spring up and 
accept the offer. Under those circum- 
stances, he (Mr. T. M. Healy) main- 
tained that they were entitled to-day to 
the presence of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and the reason he gave for it 
was this—that transaction, it was said, 
was settled by the Cabinet Council on 
Wednesday. The terms were settled 
by the Cabinet on Thursday, and a 
whole 24 hours intervened before the 
Notice was handed in at the Table, be- 
tween 11 and 12 o’clock on Friday 
night. Was it on that Friday that 
Walter visited the right hon. Gentle- 
man? What was the date of the visit 
of Walter, and of Buckle who accom- 
panied him, to the First Lord of the 
Treasury? He would ask this. The 
First Lord of the Treasury said last 
night that Walter visited him, because 
he was his old friend. Was Buckle 
also his ‘“‘old friend?” What did 
Buckle come down for? They were 
entitled to know from the First Lord of 
the Treasury what was the date of the 
duplicate visit from Buckle and Walter. 
If they were to give facts their proper 
application, and if they were to draw 
reasonable conclusions from the conduct 
of the Government, they must conclude 
that it was on the Friday, after Walter 
and Buckle had read in the public prints 
the statements made by the First Lord 
of the Treasury on Thursday, that this 
pair of worthies came to remonstrate 
with the right hon. Gentleman. If that 
were not the case, let the House have 
the date. It would not do to tell them 
what did not take place at that inter- 
view; what they wanted to know was 
what did take place. They wanted to 
know what took place at that interview. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury said ‘‘ What Mr. Walter 
said did not affect me.” But what did 
he do, and what did he bring Buckle 
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there for? He would also remind the 
House of another extraordinary matter, 
that at that time there appeared in The 
Times this remarkable statement, ‘‘ We 
regard letters only as secondary evi- 
dence.” To-day the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary said the 
charges against Members of Parliament 
were not primary but secondary charges, 
and so the forged letters were the 
secondary evidence of secondary charges. 
Yet the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Lees) and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) said, ‘‘ Disprove the letters 
and you will dissipate the entire cloud 
of suspicion which is hanging over you.” 
Yes; but the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary said that the charges 
against others are primary charges, and 
The Times says that the letters are 
secondary evidence of the charges. It 
was quite clear in the mind of the 
Government and the accusers of hon. 
Members that, so far as the main 
and chief purpose of this inquiry 
was concerned, these letters sank into 
insignificance and might be relegated 
to the dim and distant future. Irish 
Members wanted to pin the forgers 
of the letters. What the Government 
said was—‘‘Oh, no; we will run the 
League to bay over the flowers and 
blossoms of Land League crime, and if 
it suits us some years hence we will then 
begin to inquire into these forged let- 
ters.” Let him remind hon. Members 
of the time when their own characters 
were affected. Under the Corrupt 
Practices Act it took an Act of Parlia- 
ment to get evidence of bribery and cor- 
ruption to get at Members in whose 
interest those acts were alleged to have 
been committed; but the Government 
proposed this Bill, and put in charges 
and allegations made against Members 
of Parliament and others, so that they 
could get evidence as to crime committed 
no less than 15 years ago. Every speech 
made and every action done in that time 
they could enter into before any single 
charge or allegation might be made 
against any single Member. That was 
the way this Bill wasframed. He said 
they were entitled to this—that the Go- 
vernment should first inquire into 


charges against Members of Parliament, 
and that when they had done that, if 
they could, connect Irish Members with 
the murders, outrages, and crimes. The 
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plan of the Government was to invert 
the natural order. They framed the Bill 
so that they might inquire into every 
crime committed for 20 or 30 years, whe- 
ther relevant or not, and then having 
concocted a dainty dish to lay before 
Primrose Dames, when perhaps no at- 
tempt had been made, as far as Irish 
Members knew, to connect them with 
crime, the Government might close their 
case, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) would say—‘ Yes, it is 
quite true. It is owing to the way the 
Bill was framed. I would have put in 
the exact words.” It would be said— 
‘‘The Commissioners held their inquiry 
and gave us a vast body of evidence by 
which we may judge of the fitness of 
your people for Home Rule; they have 
given us a picture of the Irish people to 
enable us to showtheir fitness for Home 
Rule.” What the Irish Members wanted 
and claimed was this, that if the Go- 
vernment had allegations against them, 
they should be made apart from the 
allegations to be made against those 
who made them; but if they proposed 
to go into this long and sad drama of 
Irish crime they must investigate the 
causes as well as the effects. He said 
that for a Government proposing to act 
generously and nobly, simply to inquire 
into crime at a distant time committed 
by other men unconnected with the 
House of Commons, was not only futile, 
but absurd. Had they not got statistics 
of crime presented every day to that 
House? Had they no records of accusa- 
tions for those murders, and in every 
shape and form the exact account and 
measure of what those crimes were ? The 
Government pretended not to want to 
connect Irish Members with those crimes, 
and they challenged the Government, 
they dared them, and invited them to 
say why, if it was not merely to pile up 
a ghastly crop of crime—which they 
could out of the Blue Books if they liked, 
—they did not limit the inquiry as they 
demanded? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary and the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Scotland 
said on the second reading of the Bill 
if they did not put in the words “and 
others” they would exclude the acts of 
Egan, Ford, Byrne, and Sheridan. Now 
this proposal was not to omit the words 
‘and others,”’ but to insert after them 
“who are found in complicity and con- 
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nection with Members of Parliament,” 
and, therefore, the argument on the 
second reading that to omit the words 
“‘and others’? would prevent investi- 
gation of the cases of Ford, Byrne, 
Egan, and Sheridan, fell to the ground. 
They could investigate here every aot 
of every Member of Parliament in con. 
nection with these men. But the Go- 
vernment wanted to go on a wider range. 
If so, they did not need to go beyond 
their own Blue Books, and Irish Mem- 
bers demanded that the inquiry should 
not be confined and restricted to acts on 
one side. They would ask that the acts 
on the other side should be considered, 
If agrarian crime was to be gone into, 
there must be inquiry into causes as 
well as effects; into rack-renting and 
evictions, pauperism and emigration, 
and into the treatment and deaths of 
prisoners. If they were to go into Par- 
nellism and Crime, why should they not 
have Balfourism and Crime, Landlordism 
and Crime, or Orangeism and Crime? 
There were more deaths in the town of 
Belfast in consequence of the speeches 
mate by hon Gentlemen opposite, who, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 

ber for West Birmingham had said, ~ 
were men of rank and station—there 
had been more murder and outrage in 
the North of Ireland in three weeks 
from the passions excited by Minis- 
terialists and Orange speeches than 
could be proved to have taken place in 
three years in connection with the Land 
League movement. If the Government 
insisted on extending and widening the 
terms of Reference, they must do so with 
the exposure which the Irish Members 
would make of their objects. It was 
not that the Government wanted to get 
at the truth, or that they wanted to get 
a picture of what had taken place in 
Ireland for the last eight years; that 
picture might be seen, among other 
things, in the charred ruins of many a 
home, and in the workhouse wards and 
poor-houses in Ireland. All those things 
were worthy of inquiry—the dispersal 
of the Irish peasantry, the destruction 
of their homes; all these went to make 
up a question of liability and responsi- 
bility for crime in Ireland, as well as the 
speeches made in Ennis in October, 
1880. Irish Members maintained and 
claimed that, if the Government per- 
sisted in this broad, general inquiry, 
their purposes were not truth and 
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honesty, but malignity and the en- 
deavour still more to stir up the preju- 
dice of the English people so that they 
might be able to retain their seats and 
salaries. It was said that the inquiry 
was intended to get at the truth. Yes; 
the Government truth, but not ‘“ the” 
truth. If they wanted that they must 
go into the entire matter; if they 
wanted the Government truth they must 
simply get a new edition of Zhe Newgate 
Calendar ; if they wanted history, Irish 
Members wanted history, not as written 
by the author of The Defence of Philo- 
sophic Doubt, but as it stood written by 
the Coroner’s jury’on the death of John 
Mandeville and others. The Govern- 
ment, backed by the Unionist Party and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman above 
the Gangway, were not doing this thing 
in love for truth, but as a mere political 
marouvre and vendetta. When the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham said he was no lawyer, he asked 
the right hon. Gentleman had he no 
assistants? Had he not the assistance 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Inverness (Mr. Finlay)? And were 
Members for Ireland to suppose there 
was so little collegiality with the 
learned Queen’s Counsel who was Mem- 
ber for Inverness that the right hon. 
Gentleman could not turn round his 
head and say to him—‘‘ Would you not 
now, out of cullegiality, draw me up 
this little Amendment which I am so 
anxious to move?” Was it to be sup- 
posed that the draft he made on the 
good nature of his Unionist Friend 
would be so great that it would meet 
with no response? The introduction 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Inverness had granted the Committee 
into the sanctuary of his mind and con- 
science in his speech was an extremely 
valuable one, for it charged that the 
hon. and learned Member for Dumfries 
(Mr. R. T. Reid) was an unfit person to 
sit on a Select Committee to inquire into 
these charges because he did not believe 
in advance in the guilt of the Gentle- 
men accused. 

Mr. FINLAY said, he never said 
anything of the kind. He had said that 
no Committee of Inquiry should consist 
of Gentlemen who had made up their 
minds beforehand one way or the other. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he under- 
stood that the hon. ani learned Gentle- 
man never expressed his opinion that 
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the men were innocent of these charges; 
because the hon. and learned Member for 
Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid) adopted the 
Common Law view with regard to 
their conduct, and the un-common 
law view taken by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for In- 
verness (Mr. Finlay), and amongst the 
Union'sts of that quarter, was that be- 
cause his hon. and learned Friend had 
not convinced himself in advance of the 
guilt of the Irish Party, he was an un- 
worthy and unfit person to sit on this 
Commission. That, he said, gave Irish 
Members the measure of the fair play 
which they were receiving in that House. 
They had asked for inquiry, and they 
granted they got it on certain terms. 
That was the great point of the Cabinet; 
the great point of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whoskulked behind that Chair and would 
not come out before the House. | Cries 
of *‘ Order!” and “ Withdraw !’’] 

Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.) said, he 
rose to Order. He asked whether it was 
right for the hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford to say of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, that he was 
skulking behind the Chair ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the ex- 
pression to which the hon. Gentleman 
referred was undouttedly strong. It was 
also one on which, perhaps, the opinions 
of some hon. Members would differ from 
the opinion of others. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he would 
withdraw it when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman came into the House. He would 
then change the expression, and ask him, 
‘“‘ Why did he linger behind the Chair?” 
He trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would not feel offended if, when he re- 
turned, he was greeted from that side of 
the House with cries of ‘‘ Welcome, 
little stranger.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) said, 
he rose to Order. He asked whether 
the expressions of the hon. and learned 
Member were proper, considering that 
the First Lord of the Treasury was suf- 
fering under a domestic affliction ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he now 
heard of the circumstance for the first 
time, and he unhesitatingly expressed 
his regret for having commented on the 
right hon. Gentleman’s absence. It was 
not to be supposed that communications 
passed from the opposite Benches to that 
part of the House, and Irish Members 
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were entirely ignorant of the cause of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s absence. 
Under the circumstances, he said, in 
conclusion, that Irish Members had not 
got from the right hon. Gentleman a 

roposal in conformity with the pledge 

e gave, that they should have this Bill 
confined to Members of Parliament. To 
enlarge the scope of the Commission, as 
the Government were now doing, by 
going into a genera! inquiry extending 
over 10 or 15 years, was to take a course 
which could only end in obscuring the 
position of hon. Members with regard 
to these charges with a cloud of words 
and devious allegations. He said that 
if any regard for the character of hon. 
Members of that House still prevailed, 
the Committee ought still to insist that 
this inquiry should be confined to 
such matters as those in respect of 
which other persons could be proved to 
have been in complicity with hon. Mem- 
bers on those Benches. 

Mr. W.E.GLADSTONE: A question 
of great importance has been raised in the 
course of this debate by the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, which evidently 
requires, on the present occasion, or 
upon some very early occasion, to re- 
ceive a full explanation from the Go- 
vernment. I learn, with deep regret, 
the cause of the absence of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. It is possible 
that one of his Colleagues may answer 
the question I am going to put; but, if 
no answer is now given, an answer is 
absolutely necessary at an early period. 
We have been told by the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland that on Wednesday, 
July 11th, a Committee of the Cabinet 
met and formed the opinion that it was 
necessary—not merely desirable—that 
the Government should press for an 
inquiry into charges and allegations 
against Members of Parliament “ and 
others.” That was the proceeding of 
Wednesday. Then we are told that on 
Thursday the Cabinet confirmed that 
conclusion of its Committee, so that, 
therefore, they determined on Thurs- 
day in Cabinet, as on Wednesday in 
Committee of Cabinet, that the in- 
quiry should not be confined to Mem- 
bers of Parliament, but extend to 
other persons. On the same day the 
First Lord of the Treasury came to the 
House and read an answer from a 
written paper to an appeal of the hon. 
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Member for Cork, and he made a definite 
proposal to the hon. Member, which 
was distinctly confined to Members of 
Parliament, and which was also dis- 
tinctly at variance with what we have 
been informed to-day was the solemn 
decision of the Cabinet. Seeing three 
or four Members of the Cabinet opposite 
me, I wish to know how it was, if the 
Cabinet had come to a positive deter- 
mination to include in the inquiry other 
persons besides Members of Parliament, 
that the First Lord of the Treasury, 
speaking on behalf of the Cabinet and 
making the proposal to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, varied the covenant and 
declared that the intention of the Cabinet 
was not that the inquiry should extend 
to other persons, but that it should ex- 
tend to the charges and allegations 
against Members of Parliament alone ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The account 
I gave to the Committee half-an-hour 
ago is, I believe, absolutely accurate. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
repeated the statement made by him in 
a former speech, that the announcement 
of the First Lord of the Treasury on 
the Thursday contained a definite offer 
which the hon. Member for Cork was 
to accept or reject. I have not had an 
opportunity of referring to Hansard ; 
but I have heard what the hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford 
has read from it, thet the right hon. 
Gentleman himself had said—‘‘ We must 
have the offer in writing in order that 
we may see what it is all about.” Well, 
the right hon. Gentleman got it in 
writing, and the writing was in exact 
conformity, as I have before stated, 
with the decision arrived at on the 
Wednesday by the Committee of the 
Cabinct, and on the Thursday by the 
whole Cabinet. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman asks me how it is that my right 
hon. Friend did not on the Thursday 
read the particular words to which 
attention has been drawn, I can only 
express my surprise that he should not 
have done so, and I suppose that the 
omission was a mere slip. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
right hon. Gentleman, with his usual 
ingenuity, has answered everything 
except the question put to him. He 
has stated that on Wednesday the Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet met and considered 
the material part of their decision, to 
the effect that the inquiry was to em- 
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brace not only Members of Parliament, 
but other persons as well. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that the Cabinet 
met on the Thursday, and that also 
before that Cabinet meeting the mate- 
rial question was the inclusion of other 
persons besides Members of Parliament. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I said that 
the Cabinet confirmed the decision of 
the Committee. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT : Quite 
so. Well, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, who is not a careless or inaccurate 
man, takes care to come to this House 
to announce the decision of the Cabinet 
in writing. He stands up at the Table 
and announces the decision of the Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet and of the Cabinet, 
and he has drawn up what is in effect a 
Minute of the decision of the Cabinet, 
and that Minute, which he read to the 
House, does not contain the smallest 
allusion to anybody except Members of 
Parliament. Thatis the point on which 
we are entitled to a reply. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has already received a reply, 
but he will not accept any reply. 
[Cries of “Oh!” ] Yes; it has been 
stated several times that the First Lord 
of the Treasury was himself under the 
impression that he used the words ‘‘ and 
others’ when he made his statement in 
the House. He has stated that here 
in this House, and if he did not use the 
words it was simply a slip. 7 
Of course, if the word of a Member o 
the Government is not to be accepted, 
we can have nomore to say. The right 
hon. Gentleman asks what took place. 
I stated it yesterday, and my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
has stated it to-day more fully. The 
Cabinet had agreed to the words ‘‘ and 
others.” They were part of their policy 
on the Wednesday, and they were part 
of their policy on Thursday, and the 
First Lord of the Treasury has stated 
that he was under the impression at the 
time that he had used the words. How- 
ever many speeches you may make, you 
cannot alter the fact that from the be- 
ginning the words “and others” were 
a part of the intention of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: The right 
hon. Gentleman has, I think, rather 
worsened the case; because he says 
that the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, who came down to announce to 
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the House an important decision of 
the Cabinet, by a slip omitted from his 
written answer which he had prepared, 
words which we now find have com- 
pletely reversed and metamorphosed 
the nature of his proposal. His declara- 
tion to the House was tendered as a 
covenant to the hon. Member for Cork, 
and the hon. Member for Cork was in- 
vited to accept or reject the offer made 
to him, and not only did this extra- 
ordinary fact happen that the First Lord 
of the Treasury by a slip omitted the 
most essential part of it, but likewise 
that six or seven Cabinet Ministers who 
were sitting on the Bench beside him, 
and who heard him read this written 
announcement of the decision of the 
Cabinet—these six or seven Cabinet 
Ministers, all and each of them, all 
made a similar slip. They were totally 
unaware that the essential words—the 
turning words upon which everything 
that has since taken place has been 
founded—were omitted, and according 
to the luminous statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, it appears that 
they all simultaneously and instinctively 
fell into the slip of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, and completely forgot the 
important decision on which they were 
engaged on Wednesday in Committee, 
and on the Thursday in the Cabinet. 
Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not improved his posi- 
tion. He does not answer my challenge. 
I can only gather from his speech that 
he disbelieves the statement of my right 
hon. Friend. I do most profoundly 
regret, and I shall regret always, that 
the right hon. Gentleman—[ Laughter ]— 
Oh, I have nothing to do with hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway opposite 
who laugh. I have to do with the right 
hon. Gentleman, who has been for more 
than 50 years in political life. I deeply 
regret that he will not take the word of 
Members of the Cabinet. I am quite 
sure that, in the course of the 50 years 
during which he has taken so prominent 
a part in this House in politics, never 
has he acted as he has now. I pro- 
foundly and sincerely believe that the 
right hon. Gentleman will regret the 
insult to my right hon. Friend. He 
cannot wish to be under the imputation 
of not accepting the word of a man who, 
I believe, he must admit is as honourable 
a Gentleman ashimself. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s point was this—that we on 
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this Bench were silent when my right terms essentially different from those 
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hon. Friend made his statement. But 
the right hon. Gentleman himself at 
once rose and asked that the statement 
should be made in writing. He said it | 
would be more satisfactory to have the 
words in writing, and the matter then 





which the First Lord, it is now stated 
meant to use, and essentially different 
from those which six or seven Cabinet 
Ministers knew to have been decided 


| upon in the Cabinet ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not think it 
clear that the acceptance of the hon. 


dropped. The next day the words 
agreed upon by the Cabinet were put | Member for Cork would depend simply 
into writing, and laid on the Table.|on the inclusion or omission of the 
No ingenuity, no speeches, can do away words “and others.” The question was 
with the fact that these words ‘‘ and other | whether the offer of this inquiry would 
persons’’ were from the beginning in- | be accepted. The Government never for 
cluded in the policy and the intention of |one moment supposed that the words 
the Government. | ‘and others’”’ would have such an effect 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The right | that if they were included hon. Mem- 
hon. Gentleman charges me with dis- | bers would shrink from the inquiry. 
believing the word of honour of aMem-; Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
ber of the Government. No such idea | Chancellor of the Exchequer is trying 
entered my mind. [An hon. Memser: | to ride off. He knows that he is beaten. 





Oh!) I repeat what I have said; but 
I observe that there is an hon. Gentle- 
man opposite who apparently thinks it 
just to express disbelief of an assertion 
positively made by me. Will he rise 
and make an apology? I hope for his 
own sake he will—for myself I am pec- 


fectly indifferent, and, Sir, I have not the | 


smaliest intention of dealing as a matter 
of truth with any statement of Members 
of the Government. 


man, Iam willing to believe all asser- 


tions I receive from right hon. Gentle- | 


men opposite when put into rational 
and intelligible shape; but I have en- 
deavoured to point out that the state- 
ment laid before us by the Government 
was neither rational nor intelligible. The 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is not 
accurate. He says that when the First 
Lord of the Treasury had announced 


the terms of the inquiry which he in-| 


tended the hon. Member for Cork should 
accept or reject, I immediately rose and 
demanded the words in writing, and so 
the incident terminated. That is not 
the fact. I did not immediately rise. 
The hon. Member for Cork rose, and he 
was next followed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and it was only then that it ap- 
peared to me to bea positive necessity 
that I should call for the production of 
the words. But donot the Government 
see that they are in this most unfortu- 
nate position—that, on their own show- 
ing, the proposal made to the hon. 
Member for Cork for his immediate 
acceptance or refusal was couched in 


Mr. Goschen 


With regard to) 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- , 


| We have, however, not done with him 
yet. He complains that the word of a 
Member of the Government is not 
‘accepted. But the Members of the 
Government have no special privilege 
_in that respect. How has the whole 
| question arisen? It has arisen because 
of the Government and their supporters 
behind them. The Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer sews that he has nothing to 
do with hon. Members below the Gang- 
way. That is the spirit of the Govern- 
ment. Who are the Members below 
the Gangway? They are the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland. It is quite true 
he has nothing to do with them. Their 
words he and his Friends will not 
accept. On the contrary, they erdorse, 
patronize, and promote every calumny 
of The Times against them. So far from 
accepting their word, have they not by 
every process endeavoured to fix the 
charge of perjury and falsehood upon 
them? He complains that he and his 
| Friends are not always believed. Let 
| me tell him that no man sitting on the 
| Treasury Bench has any peculiar 
| privilege in this matter above “the 
men who sit below the Gangway.” 
They, as well as other Members of the 
House, are entitled to be treated as 
men of honour. But the Government 
do not recognize that fact. That is the 
doctrine of the Government ; that is the 
spirit of this Bill. Every day, every 
hour, we are unmasking their policy. 

only wish we could get the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to rise on his legs a 
little oftener ; for the temper he displays 
reveals to us the nature of the policy of 
which he is the advocate, There are 
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far more adroit mea sitting on that 


School Board for 


Bench than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is much cleverer. He wears a 
better mask. But if you want to see 
true bitterness, true unfairness, and 
true hypocrisy, commend me to the 
frank innocence of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. By all means let us 
have the principle established that 
Members of this House shall be treated 
as men of honour, whose word is to be 
taken, and then there would be no 
reason for this Bill. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he would 
point out that the position was perfectly 
well ascertained on both sides of the 
Committee, and that nothing advan- 
tageous could ensue from these recrimi- 
natory speeches. 

Mr. FORREST FULTON rose in his 
lace, and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question, ‘‘ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
words ‘in sofar as the same bear upon 
the charges and allegations against the 
said Members’ be there inserted.” 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 194 ; 
Noes 241: Majority 47:—(Div. List, 
No. 256.) 

It being half an hour after Five of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his Report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 
—»§ —— 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—PRO- 
CEDURE ON THE MEMBERS OF 
PARLIAMENT (CHARGES AND ALLE- 
GATIONS) BILL. 


Tue CHANCELLOR ortuze EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : I beg to give Notice, 
on behalf of my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury, that he 
will to-morrow propose the following 
Resolution :— 

“That at 1 o’clock a.m. on Friday 8rd 
August, if the Members of Parliament (Charges 
and Allegations) Bill be not previously reported 
from the Committee of the Whole House, the 
Chairman shall put forthwith the Question or 
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mony eaneen from the Chair. He shall next 
Pp and successively put forthwith the 
Questions, That any Clause then under Con- 
sideration, and each remaining Clause in the 
Bill, stand part of the bill. After the Clauses 
are disposed of he shall forthwith report the 
Bill, as amended, to the House. From and 
after the ing of this Order no Motion, 
That the Chairman do leave the Chair, or do 
report Progress, shall be allowed.” 

Mr. W.E.GLADSTONE(Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian) : Am I to understand that 
we are to go on with the Bill to- 
morrow ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN ; Yes, to-morrow at 
the ordinary hour, and to proceed till 
1 o’clock, when this Notice will be acted 
upon. It is necessary that I should 
further give Notice on behalf of the 
First Lord of the Treasury, that he will 
to-morrow move— 

“That the proceedings on the Members of 
Parliament (Charges and Allegations) Bill, if 
under discussion at Twelve o’clock this night, 
be not interrupted under the Standing Order 
‘ Sittings of the House.’ ”’ 

This will be necessary in order to carry 
out the other Resolution. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N): 
Is it intended to take the Report stage 
of the Bill on Saturday, assuming that 
they carry their little manmuvre to- 
morrow night ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I believe that to be 
the intention ; but I do not wish to 
pledge myself absolutely in the absence 
of my right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Treasury. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—— 

SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON ELEC- 
TION BILL.—[Bru 78.] 
(Colonel Hughes, Sir Richard Temple, Sir Guyer 
Hunter, Mr. Lafone, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, Mr. Isaacs.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Cotone, HUGHES ( Woolwich) said, 
he begged to move the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I object. 
Cotone, HUGHES said, he wished 
to explain that the Bill related to the 
election of the members of the School 
Board for London in November next. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I object. 
Cotonen HUGHES said, he hoped 
the hon. and learned Member would 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: I object. You 
give us no quarter, and we will give you 
none. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must ask the hon. and iearned Gentle- 
man to observe Parliamentary manners. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (LUCAL 
BILLS) (IRELAND) BILL.—[Butt 351.]j 
(Mr. Sexton, Mr. Murphy, Mr. T. D, Sullivan, 
Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. O' Keeffe, Mr. Richard 

Power, Mr. Peter M‘ Donald.) 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Mr. Sexton.) 

Objection being taken ; 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Szxron) (Belfast, W.) appealed to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that, 
as the Government had practically ac- 
cepted this Bill, he should induce his 
follower to withdraw his opposition. 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, that, on the un- 
derstanding that an Amendment was 
accepted by the hon. Member, the Go- 
vernment would like to see the Bill 
passed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


— _ ——— 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

In reply to Mr. MunpEtxa, 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, that if the course 
indicated for to-morrow were carried out 
it was the intention to take Supply on 
Friday. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) 
asked whether there would be a Sitting 
of the House on Saturday, and whether 
it would be occupied with Scotch Busi- 
ness ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN replied, that there 
would be a Sitting of the House on 
Saturday; but he was afraid it would be 
impossible to take Scotch Business. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked whether the Vote on Account 
would be taken on Friday ? 
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Tas SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): It 
is not quite settled. Either the Army 
and the Navy Votes or the Vote on 
Account will be taken. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan, 
&e.) asked what the Government in- 
tended to do with regard to Scotch 
Business ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The original inten- 
tion was to take it on Saturday. That 
was when we believed that the Members 
of Parliament (Charges and Allegations) 
Bill would not occupy so much time as 
it has done, and our expectaticns were 
founded on communications from the 
other side of the Houss. 

Me. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) said, that, as far as he was aware, 
unless Scottish Business was taken on 
Saturday, it would be quite useless to 
take it until after the Adjournment, be- 
cause Scottish Members would have 
gone away from London. They had 
already waited much longer than Scot- 
tish Members cared to do. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that no one re- 
gretted more than the Government the 
circumstances which had led to the 
delay. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) 
asked ifthe Government would give the 
following Saturday, or had they abdan- 
doned the idea altogether of taking ary 
Scottish Business ? 

Mr. GOSOHEN said, that the Govern- 
ment had not abandoned the idea, and 
would be glad if they found themselves 
able to give a day, possibly one that 
would suit better than a Saturday. But, 
as he had said, their plans had been dis- 
arranged by the delay in getting through 
the Committee stage of the Charges and 
Allegations Bill. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) hoped 
the Government wou'd keep in mind 
that it would be utterly contrary to the 
wishes of Scottish Members to take any 
day later than Saturday for Scottish 
Business. 

Mr. R. T. REID asked whether there 
would be any opportunity of discussing 
whether or not Saturday should be 
taken for Scottish Business ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was afraid 
there would be no such opportunity; but 
he had been requested last night to 
make representations to the First Lord 
of the Treasury that Saturday would be 
an inconvenient day for Scottish Busi- 
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ness, and it was very difficult fur the 
Government to arrange to please all. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
if he was to understand that Scottish 
Members were to be kept there for 
Scottish Business till the 12th August, 
when they ought to be on the moors 
shooting grouse ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA asked whether the 
Vote on Account would be put first on 
Friday ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, Her Majesty’s 
Government would endeavour to dc so. 

Cotone, HUGHES ( Woolwich) asked 
that some facilities might be given to the 
School Board Elections Bill, as it had the 
unanimous approval of the Metropolitan 
Members, and it had been retarded 
owing to its being persistently blocked. 
It was highly desirable that it should 
pass before the November elections. 

Mr. MUNDELLA expressed a hope 
that the Government would accede to 
the hon. and gallant Member’s appeal. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he had blocked the Bill because 
the supporters of the Government last 
night had blocked one of his Bills, to 
which the Solicitor General for Ireland 
had assented. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would bring some pressure to bear 
on their supporters in this matter, so as 
to prevent that practice by their sup- 

rters. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the Bill of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Woolwich 
(Colonel Hughes) was a very objection- 
able one. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) hoped 
the Rule as to blocking Notices would 
be altered. He thought it absurd that 
one single Member should be able to 
stop the progress of a Bill. The Rule 
should require at least 10 Members to 
object. He hoped the Chief Secretary 
would use his influence with his Friends 
to induce them to remove their blocking 
Notices. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he would ap- 
peal to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to do something in connection with this 
matter of “objecting.” It was well 
known who blocked the Bills. There 
were only one or two Members who did 
80, and as long as the practice continued 
there would be reprisals. 

Mz. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) 
said, he could corrobate what his hon. 
Friend had just said. He had had a 
Bill on the Paper seven days on a 
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non-contentious matter affecting |Stot- 
land, but it had been objected fo“'on 
each occasion, and it was done almOst 
in silence, so that he had not been 
able even to find out who objected. 
He thought nothing could be more un- 
fortunate than that they should be 
driven to reprisals; but he would cer- 
tainly object and block any Bills of 
Gentlemen in the House unless the 
practice was discontinued. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, that the Government 
had been appealed to to induce their 
followers to stop the practice. He con- 
fessed he had the utmost difficulty, 
almost amounting to impossibility, in 
appealing to any Gentleman on his side 
of the House after the manner in which 
he had seen the Bills of Members on his 
side systematically blocked by Members 
from Ireland. The hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford must be 
aware that there were Gentlemen in his 
part of the House who were the great 
promoters of the practice, and as long 
as that continued he was afraid it was 
impossible to do anything. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Alter the Rule. 

Dr. TANNER remarked, that year 
after year Bills were systematically 
blocked simply out of spite, because they 
had been brought in by Members from 
Ireland. Under these circumstances, it 
behoved the Government to set their 
own house in order and take the beam 
out of their own eye. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he did not think the present Rule as to 
blocking required any amendment. 

Mr. GENT-DAVIS (Lambeth, Ken- 
nington) said, that the Rule ought to be 
modified. 

Mr. HUNTER said, that the blocker 
often discharged a very useful task in 
preventing Bills being proceeded with 
that could not be adequately discussed. 





CHAPELS (CLONMACNOICE) BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Nolan, Bill to permit 
the Irish Board of Works to make over to 
Trustees any of the Ruined Chapels of Clon- 
macnoice, ordered to be brought in by Colonel 
Nolan, Mr. T, M. Healy, and Dr. Fitzgerald. 

. Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 361.] 


House adjourned at ons minute 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 2nd August, 1888. 





MINUTES.] — Pustic Bitis — Committee — 
Fishery Acts Amendment (Ireland) (86-246). 

Third Reading—Victoria University (218), dis- 
charged. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND—SUR- 
RENDER OF NATIVE CHIEFS. 
QUESTION. 


In answer to Earl Granvi“tez, 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES (Lord Kyursrorp) said: 
I am glad to say that last night I re- 
ceived a telegram from Sir Arthur E. 
Havelock confirming the telegram which 
appears in the newspapers this morning 
in reference to the state of affairs in 
Zululand. The telegram is as follows :— 


** August 1.—Colonial Secretary sent by East 
Coast road reach Umfolosi River without oppo- 
sition. Somkeli, Chief of that locality, has 
voluntarily and unconditionally surrendered to 
authorities. Other Chiefs expected to surrender. 
Native followers who had come to Dinizulu from 
beyond Zululand are said to be dispersing. I 
am not without hopes that Dinizulu himself will 
surrender. Situation much improved.” 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC 
BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS’ AMEND- 
MENTS. 


Commons’ Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to order). 


Lorpv BRABOURNE said, that the 
great Companies did him the honour of 
placing their interests in his hands by 
entrusting him to conduct their case with 
respect to the Bill of last year. This 
year, however, he was incapacitated by 
severe illness from attending the Sittings 
of that House during the discussions 
upon the Bill now before their Lord- 
ships. He had, however, conferred with 
the representatives of the Companies, 
who, in accordance with his (Lord Bra- 
bourne’s) advice, had agreed not to delay 
. the Bill or to trouble their Lordships 
with Amendments such as they might 
have desired, but to submit to the pre- 
sent measure as a settlement of the ques- 
tion, with the exception of one single 
Amendment which he hoped presently 
to convince their Lordships was just and 
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reasonable. He desired, however, to 
enter his earnest protest against this 
species of confiscatory legislation, which, 
unduly interfering with the management 
of a great and important industry, 
directly tended to paralyze commercial 
enterprize at least in one direction, to 
discourage the application of capital to 
railway development, and to diminish, 
if not destroy, that publicconfidencein the 
justice of Parliament, upon the faith of 
which so much capital had been embarked 
in railways. How did this matter stand ? 
In the earlier part of the century, it was 
a question whether British railways 
should be constructed out of publie taxa- 
tion or left to private enterprize. After 
due deliberation by Parliament, it was 
determined to leave the construction of 
railways to private enterprize ; and every 
British railway had consequently been 
constructed by the money of private in- 
dividuals invested upon the security pro- 
vided by a special Act of Parliament. 
This Bill, like others which had preceded 
it, cast Private Acts of Parliament to the 
winds, and proposed to entrust partly to 
a Public Department and partly to Com- 
missioners that management of railway 
property which had been distinctly gua- 
ranteed by Parliament to the duly elected 
representativesof the Railway Companies 
themselves. It could not be said that 
railway shareholders had received any 
large or unreasonable dividends upon 
the capital which they had invested, or 
that the public had been aggrieved by 
the management of the railways. He 
was much afraid that the public and 
traders would not receive from this Bill 
the advantages which they expected. 
Hitherto the railways had been admirably 
managed by persons who were specially 
conversant with railway business, and 
he entered his protest agaiust the inter- 
ference with their functions proposed in 
this Bill. He might be told that he spoke 
only from a shareholder’s point of view ; 
but, in truth, he was much more largely 
interested as a landownerthan as a share- 
holder, and, as a matter of fact, he had 
little personal interest in the matter, as 
he was but a small shareholder. On the 
other hand, he might retort that there 
were many gentlemen whose estates had 
been developed and improved and their 
incomes increased by railwaysconstiucted 
by other people’s money, and who were 
now seeking, under the convenient 
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shadow of alleged public convenience, to 
get a further advantage from the same 
benefactors. This was the last unkind 
word he had to say of the Bill or of its 
promoters. Though he was obliged to 
act the part of Cassandra with reference 
to this Bill, he sincerely hoped his prog- 
nostications might be disappointed, and 
that the measure, without deteriorating 
railway property, as he feared it would, 
might be productive of that advantage 
to traders and to the public which he 
was quite sure that its authors intended 
and expected. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Onstow: 
Commons’ Amendments to the end of 
Clause 4 agreed to. 


Amendments to Clause 5 postponed. 


Clause 17 (Appeals on certain ques- 
tions to supreme court of appeal). 


Lorpv HERSCHELL said, it was his 
opinion that if this clause stood as it 
had come from the Commons it would 
not be long before their Lordships were 
asked to alter the law, and that those 
would be the first to ask for a change 
in the law who secured the passing of 
the Amendment in question. He did 
not ask their Lordships to disagree with 
it, but to take a practical course with 
reference to a matter that might arise 
under it. Conceivably the Court of 
Appeal in each country might take a 
different view on a given question, and 
the result would be that if there was no 
power of appeal beyond either of those 
Courts there would be a different law as 
between parties and railways in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. He there- 
fore moved to add the following words 
to the clause :— 

‘*Provided that where there has been a 
difference of opinion between any two such 
superior Courts of Appeal any superior Court 
of Appeal in which a matter is pending may 
give leave to appeal to the House of Lords.” 


Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (‘The Marquessof SauisBury) 
thought the proposal of the noble and 
learned Lord a wholly reasonable one. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 24 (Revised classification of 
traffic and schedule of rates). 

Lorpvj BRAMWELL said, he begged 
to move that the Commons’ Amendment 
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striking out the words enacting that the 
Board of Trade, in making a classifica- 
tion of maximum rates and charges, 
should substitute for existing rates and 
charges such as were ‘“‘ upon the whole 
equivalent to such maximum rates and 
charges”’ be disagreed with, and that 
the words quoted, which were in the 
Bill when it went down to the Commons, 
be restored. Those who were interested 
in railway shares and stock had been 
warned not to dissent from the pro- 
posals of the Commons or something 
worse would befall them, and he thought 
that was quite possible, because he had 
noticed that in the discussions on this 
subject it never seemed for one moment 
to have occurred to anyone that the 
Private Acts of Parliament under which 
railways were made gave the Railway 
; Companies certain definite fixed rights, 
and it seemed to have been considered 
that they might be dealt with as though 
the question now arose for the first 
time what their rights might be. By 
striking out the words above quoted, 
the Board of Trade, he contended, 
would be at liberty to make a classifi- 
cation of maximum rates which should 
not be equivalent to the existing maxi- 
mum rates and charges; they might 
make a diminution of 50 per cent, or 
any amount, on those charges, and say 
such diminution was ‘ just and reason- 
able.” He contended that the words 
‘‘just and reasonable” did not convey 
any more definite idea than the word 
“fair,” which no one would again in- 
troduce into an Act of Parliament after 
the experience of the working of the 
Irish Land Acts. Who could say what 
would be ‘just and reasonable” for 
carrying a ton of coals 100 miles? 
It was a most unjust thing to Railway 
Companies that their rights should be 
taken away, and he left it to the judg- 
ment and discretion of the Board of 
Trade. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Commons’ Amend- 
ment to the Clause be disagreed with.”’ 
—(The Lord Bramwell.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that if the Board of Trade had to decide 
what was “just and reasonable,’ the 
criticisms of the noble and learned Lord 
would be accurate; but the provision 
objected to by the noble and learned 
Lord was only a preparatory matter, 
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To enable Parliament to decide, the 
Board of Trade was to submit its 
opinion to Parliament, and there was 
surely no harm in asking the Board of 
Trade to state what it considered to be 
just and reasonable. When it had done 
so Parliament would have an oppor- 
tunity to decide again how far the pro- 
visions which were suggested were a 
breach of the original contract made 
with the Railway Company, and the 
noble and learned Lord would have 
every opportunity he now had. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, if the 
Board of Trade went wrong in this 
matter, Parliament might do the same, 
and he wanted to stop the thing at the 
outset. 


On Question ? Resolved in the Nagative. 
Commons’ Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp BALFOUR said, that he had 
been informed by the authorities of the 
House that he would not be in Order in 
moving the new clause which stood in 
his name on the Paper. Its object had 
been to provide that any difference with 
regard to remuneration or compensation 
between the Postmaster General and 
any Railway Company should be re- 
ferred to the Commissioners instead of 
to arbitration. Although he could not 
move this clause, he wished to explain 
that it was merely on account of the 
technical objection. 


Clause 25 (Amendment of 36 & 37 
Vict. c. 48, s. 11, as to through traffic). 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Commons’ Amend- 
ments to the Clause be agreed to.” —( Zhe 
Earl of Onslow.) 


Tue Eart or JERSEY, who had an 
Amendment on the Paper to strike out 
the words, ‘‘in respect of the same or 
similar services,” said, he thought that 
Clause 29, which provided that the 
Railway Companies should state all the 
particulars of the through rate on both 
sides of the sea, would cover this ques- 
tion, and he did not propose to move his 
Amendment. He would, however, like 
some explanation from the noble Earl. 

. Tae SECRETARY to taz BUARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Onstow) 
thought it was obvious that whether the 
consignors were foreigners or home 
traders it would be manifestly unfair to 
impose the same rates upon both parties, 
whether they sent a large or a small 
quantity of goods, or whether the goods 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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were sent at regular or at irregular 
intervals. One man, again, might have 
a private siding, and there were many 
other cases in which the services to be 
rendered were different. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he wished 
to call attention to these words as affect- 
ing particular ports, and especially the 
Port of Newcastle. The question was 
whether it would be a matter of discre- 
tion with the Commissioners; but he 
understood that there were grave doubts 
as to whether they would have any dis- 
cretion in the matter. The Ports of Hull 
and Newcastle, and other Northern ports, 
had formerly been served by two different 
lines of railway. Though Hull was 
much nearer than Newcastle to Liver- 
pool, the two railways had carried goods 
at equal rates. An amalgamation then 
took place, and the two lines became the 

roperty of the North-Eastern Railway 
Dansing: In the other House the 
question had been raised of the com- 

etition of the two Ports of Hull and 

Vewcastle, and an endeavour was made 
by those who wanted that the rates 
should not be equal to get a clause in- 
serted carrying out that view. He was 
not speaking on behalf of any Railway 
Company, but on behalf of the town of 
Newcastle. If this clause were passed 
as it now stood the Railway Companies 
would be unable to charge what for the 
moment he would call the lower rate, 
and if they were unable to do so, there 
would be no benefit to the home pro- 
ducers, but to one English port as against 
another. The question had been asked 
in the House of Commons whether these 
circumstances could be taken into account 
by the Commissioners, and it had been 
stated by the President of the Board of 
Trade that they could. For his own 
part, he confessed that he could not take 
thet view; the words were absolutely 
stringent. The town of Newcastle con- 
sidered that the effect of these words 
would be to deal a heavy blow at their 
interests, not to the benefit of the home 
producers, but that of Hull. That, of 
course, had not been the object of these 
words. He understood that the view of 
the Government was that the Commis- 
sioners would have power to consider 
such a case, and all that he now asked 
for was that it should be a matter to be 
so considered, and that there should be 
some elasticity given to the clause to 
allow the Commissioners to deal with 
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such cases. At present he did not see 
how the Commissioners were to give any 
such consideration. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
agreed that the words were peremptory, 
but only with regard to the question of 
foreign merchandize; they would not 
prevent the Companies from charging 
the same rates on these two lines. 

Tue Eart or ONSLOW said, that it 
was specially provided in the first part 
of the sub-section that where theve was 
a difference made between home and 
foreign traders, or traders of any kind, 
which would be likely to lead to undue 
preference, the Commissioners were to 
takeinto account whether such difference 
of treatment was intended to secure the 
interests of the public. Ifthe noble and 
learned Lord would propose any words 
which were not likely to interfere with 
the general scope of the clause he should 
be happy to consider them. But if any 
part of the clause was omitted, the result 
would be that we should come to equal 
mileage rates. No doubt, as the noble 
and learned Lord argued, the effect in 
some cases might be to transfer foreign 
traffic from one port to another; but he 
agreed with the noble Earl behind him 
that of two evils it was better that the 
home trader should not be put to con- 
siderable loss than that a particular port 
should suffer. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE, in rising to 
propose at the end of Sub-section 3 of 
Clause D, after “ railway,” to add ‘‘ the 
lesser distance being included within the 
longer distance,’’ said, this was the one 
Amendment which the Railway Com- 
panies of England desired their Lord- 
ships to make; and he must all the 
more claim the indulgence of their 
Lordships, as much turned upon the 
construction of the clauses, and he was 
at a disadvantage, as a layman, speaking 
in the presence of more than one ex- 
Lord Chancellor and other great legal 
luminaries. The clause was, in its 
primary intention, directed against the 
admission of foreign produce at a lower 
rate than home produce was carried on 
the same line of railway. He was not 
going to say a word against that. But 
the words at the end of the clause went 
somewhat further. They empowered 
the Railway Commissioners to make 
different rates over the same line of 
railway; the same line of railway 
meaning, he believed, the same system 
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of railway, or in other words all the 
lines under one Company. That would 
lead to mileage rates, which had been 
condemned by every Commission and 
every Committee which had sat on the 
subject. Some lines had difficult gra- 
dients, and were much more costly to 
make than others. Let him explain 
what he wished to convey to their Lord- 
ships by a simple illustration. Suppose 
that from the seat occupied by the Prime 
Minister at that moment one line ran to 
the right and the other to the left hand 
corner of the House. One might have 
cost double the other in construction, and 
its gradients might make the working 
more expensive. A higher rate might, 
therefore, have been authorized upon the 
latter, and this section as it stood would 
enable the Railway Commissioners to 
enforce an equal rate upon each. What 
he (Lord Brabourne) desired was to 
leave to the Commissioners the power to 
compel equality of rates upon the same 
line, but not upon different lines upon 
the same system. He spoke in the 
public interest as well as in the interest 
of the Railway Oompanies, for the 
section as it stood might have a some- 
what different effect from that contem- 
plated by its authors. He would give 
two instances; one of hardship which 
might be inflicted upon a Railway Com- 
pany, and another in which the public 
might suffer. The Great Western Rail- 
way Company had lines in Oornwall 
where the gradients were bad and the 
working consequently expensive, there- 
fore their PrivateActs sanctioned a higher 
maximum rate on that part of their 
system than upon the flat and easy 
gradients of the Herefordshire part. 
But un‘ er this section the Commissioners 
might enforce an equal rate throughout, 
and inflict a manifestly unfair injury 
upon the Company. On the other point, 
the distance from London to Bristol by 
the Great Western was 120 miles—by 
the Midland Company’s line 220 miles. 
Now, the latter competed with the 
former Company for merchandize traffic, 
and to do so were obliged to charge only 
the same rates as the competing Com- 
= But suppose the inhabitants of 

eeds, which was 180 miles from Lon- 
don by the Midland Railway, and the 
inhabitants of other Yorkshire towns on 
the same line came before the Commis- 
sioners to complain that they were 
charged higher rates for their merchan- 
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Commissioners could enact an equality 
of rates, the immediate effect of which 
would be to destroy the competition of 
the Midland with the Great Western 
Company—that very competition which 
had always been insisted upon as so 
important in the interests of the public. 
It would be said—‘‘ The Railway Com- 
missioners will be able to judge of such 
cases as fairly as you can;” but that 
was not quite the point. A Railway 
Commissioner would, fairly enough, 
look first at the interest of the public, 
and would not, of necessity, weigh all 
the reasons for which a higher rate 
had been fixed upon one part of a 
railway system than upon another. 
Why should the Railway Commissioners 
have power to say that the rates which 
it was proper to charge on lines which 
were more easy and less expensive to 
make should apply to lines more diffi- 
cult and costly of construction? But he 
(Lord Brabourne) had another objection 
to this section as it stood, to which he 
most earnestly invited the attention of 
their Lordships. Noble Lords who ad- 
vocated the traders’ interests asked, 
Why not leave this question open to the 
Railway Commissioners, as the question 
of terminal charges has been left open 
to the Board of Trade? He would 
answer that question simply and clearly. 
He believed the words to which he ob- 
jected were introduced at the bidding of 
the noble and learned Ear! opposite 
(the Earl of Selborne). He had asked 
the noble and learned Earl whether he 
would assent to his Amendment; but 
he said he did not think it would be 
right to fetter the judgment of the 
Railway Commissioners. With great 
submission to the noble and learned 
Earl, he (Lord Brabourne) must submit 
to their Lordships that this was a com- 
plete misapplication of terms. Every 
Court of Justice had got its judgment 
fettered. It could interpret, but it could 
not alter an Act of Parliament. But 
this was precisely what the section 
under discussion would permit this 
. Court of Railway Commissioners to do ; 
and at the very moment when they were 
limiting the right of appeal in this Bill, 
they were going toconstitute the Railway 
Commissioners a Court of Appeal from 
the Board of Trade. Let him point out 
his meaning more clearly. By a pre- 
vious clause in this Bill, every Railway 
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Company had to go to the Board of 
Trade within a certain time, and to 
agree with the Board of Trade on its 
revised table of tolls. Whether they 
could agree or not, the Board of 
Trade had to come to Parliament, 
and get an Act of Parliament confirm- 
ing its Provisional Order as to the maxi- 
mum rates to be charged by the Com- 
pany. Nor was this all. The Bill, as 
it left their Lordships’ House, provided 
that the Board of Trade was to sub- 
stitute for the existing maximum rates 
and charges such rates and charges as 
it would be just and reasonable so to 
substitute ‘‘as upon the whole equiva- 
lent to such existing rates and charges.” 
But these words were struck out in the 
House of Commons, so that the Board 
of Trade had now a free hand to deal 
with the maximum rates and charges of 
every Railway Company with no prin- 
ciple laid down for their direction. 
Now, let their Lordships mark what 
this section would do without his (Lord 
Brabourne’s) Amendment. It would 
leave the scale of charges, which had 
been revised and settled by the Board 
of Trade, after full inquiry and con- 
sideration, and which by this very Bill 
were in each case to be embodied in an 
Act of Parliament, to be re-opened and 
altered at che discretion of the Railway 
Commissioners. He ventured to think 
that neither the Board of Trade nor the 
Railway Companies ought to be ex- 
posed to such a state of things, which 
would unnecessarily invite litigation, 
and cause an undeniable clashing of 
authority. Why should the Railway 
Commissioners be made a Court of 
Appeal over the Board of Trade and 
the Act of Parliament? When the 
Board of Trade and the Act of Parlia- 
ment had said to the Company—‘“‘ This 
shall be your maximum table of rates,” 
why should the Railway Commissioners 
be allowed to say—‘‘ A fig for your Act 
of Parliament, a fig for your agree- 
ment; we will alter your rates accord- 
ing to our idea of public interest and 
public convenience, in spite of all the 
considerations which may have guided 
the Board of Trade in their deliberate 
settlement of ‘just and reasonable’ 
rates.” The words he proposed were 
taken from the American legislation of 
last year; and he moved them in the 
full belief that the public and the 
traders would in no respect suffer from 
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an alteration which in common justice 
was due to the Railway Companies. 


Amendment moved, in page 16, Clause 
(D.), inserted by the Commons, to add, 
at the end of the clause (‘the lesser 
distance being included within the 
lorger distance”).—(Zhe Lord Bra- 
bourne.) 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
must ask their Lordships not to agree 
to the Amendment of the noble Lord 
opposite. The clause was accompanied 
by every safeguard that would be re- 
quired for the protection of the Railway 
Companies. If the words proposed by 
the noble Lord were ielontneel an un- 
limited power of evadiug the object of 
the clause would be given to the Rail- 
way Companies. He therefore urged 
their Lordships not to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Lorpv HERSCHFLL said, that nobody 
seemed to consider the unfortunate 
British public, who, after all, had a 
great interest in the matter. He could 
not conceive anything more mischievous 
to the interest of the public than to 
insist on this system of equelity. If this 
equal mileage rate were insisted upon, 
competition would be killed, a monopoly 
would be given to the lines with the 
shorter routes, and the British public 
would consequently suffer. He consi- 
dered that the Commissioners could deal 
with the whole of this question. The 
words were that they— 

‘* Shall have power to direct that no higher 
charge shall be made over a less distance than 
over a greater,” 
and left them a discretion in the matter. 
If it were not that he believed the Com- 
missioners would have a discretion he 
should certainly vote with the noble 
Lord opposite in the interests of the 
public. 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, he would 
not say a word in favour of the 
Railway Companies, though they 
were to be fleeced to a certain ex- 
tent. He wished to speak in favour 
of the public, and he would put a par- 
ticular case. The Great Eastern Rail- 
way had a branch to Wisbech, about 
due north from London. It had also 
got a line to Ipswich. In making a 
charge for carriage from Ipswich it must 
bear in mind that it had the competing 
river carriage to London, and conse- 
quently that it covid not charge more to 
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those who were desirous of sending their 
goods by railway than would tempt them 
to do so rather than send them by the 
s'ower mode of the river. But the railway 
went to Wisbech and Lincoln. To Lincoln 
it had another competing line, but it had 
no competing line to Wisbech, and there 
it charged as much as it was allowed to 
do, bearing in mind the necessity of 
getting as much traffic as it could. Con- 
sequently it would charge more from 
Wisbech for the carriage than from 
Ipswich, supposing the distances were 
equal. A singular argument had been 
used by one of the most intelligent of 
our public men; it was that because a 
Company could afford to carry at a cer- 
tain rate from one place it could afford 
to carry at the same rate from another 
place. What a Railway Oompany did 
was—it charged what it could where 
there was no competing consideration 
to induce it to diminish its charge, and 
charged what it could where there was 
that competing consideration, and the 
result was it could charge more where 
there was no competition. It had a per- 
fect right to charge the larger sum ; the 
law of the land gave it that right; and 
the only offect of the alteration, which 
would compel it to charge equally to 
both places, would be, not that it would 
lower the rate which was the more pro- 
fitable in amount, not that it would lower 
the rates from Wisbech or Lincoln, but 
that it would raise that from Ipswich. 
The noble and learned Earl near him 
said that the reducing of rates by com- 
petition operated as a bounty. He had 
two answers to that. First, the other 
— as a protection; secondly, the 
objection to a bounty was not its conse- 
quences but its cost. Was it not abso- 
lutely certain that if that clause passed 
as it stood the result would be, not that 
the high rates would be lowered, but 
that the low rates would be raised, and 
was it not a necessary consequence of 
that that the articles carried would be 
charged at a higher rate to the con- 
sumer ? 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he was 
always very suspicious when he found 
those who were interested on the side 
of the monopolies dwelling on the ad- 
vantages of competition. They knew 
in London how wide the competition was 
between the Water Companies, which 
at one time sold water almost below 
cost price. They began by a competi- 
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tion injurious to shareholders, but ended 
by a coalition entailing a heavy tax on 
the public. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would keep the Bill as it was, and 
not accept the advances of the monopo- 
lists, made under the plausible guise of 
competition and Free Trade. He pro- 
tested against thus giving practical 
bounties to the Railway Companies to 
the injury of our shipping, which the 
former were allowed to underbid by 
their differential rates, and thus deprive 
the latter of their reasonable traffic. 

Tue Eart or ONSLOW said, many 
of the arguments which had been used 
would be admirably adapted to the 
second reading of the Bill, and others to 
a discussion on the question of bounties. 
He must take notice of one remark 
which had been made by the noble and 
learned Lord opposite, who said that the 
Railway Companies were there to be 
fleeced. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, what he 
meant was that the tenour of some of 
the observations showed a disposition 
to deprive Railway Companies of their 
rights. 

Tue Eart or ONSLOW said, he 
understood the noble and learned Lord 
to say that there was a disposition on 
the part of Parliament to take away 
something which Parliament had given. 
He did not deny that; but with regard 
to the particular clause the omission of 
which had been moved by the noble 
Lord opposite, he would point out to 
him that the whole object of this Bill 
was to leave the Commissioners as free 
as possible to deal with the subjects 
which came before them. The noble 
Lord said he was only asking their 
Lordships to agree to the same words 
that were in the American law. But 
that law especially laid down that it 
should be unlawful to do these things, 
whereas this Bill only said that discre- 
tion should be given to the Commis- 
sioners. If they could not trust the 
Commissioners whom they were about 
to appoint under this Bill they had 
better not have them at all. He main- 
tained that the men appointed on the 
Commission would be worthy of confi- 
dence, and that it was undesirable to 
fetter them by putting into the Bill any 
words which would tie their hands. 

On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 18 ; Not-Contents 43: 
Majority 25. 

Earl Fortescue 
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The rest of the Commons’ Amend- 
ments agreed to; and Bill, with the 
Amendments, returned to the Commons. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 


Six o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Four o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 2nd August, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Suffragans’ Nomination * [363]; Suffragans’ 
Act Amendment ® [364]. 

Second Reading—Pharmacy Act (Ireland), 1875, 
Amendment [357]. 

Committee — Report —Members of Parliament 
(Charges and Allegations) [336] [Fourth 
Night}; Public Health Acts Amendment 
(Buildings in Streets) [255]; Municipal 
Corporations (Local Bills) (Ireland) (351). 

Report from Standing Committee on Trade, $c.— 
Merchant Shipping (Life Saving Appliances) 
[No. 318]. 

Withdrawn—Pauper Lunatics’ Asylums (Ire- 
land) (Officers’ Superannuation) [135]. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL—THE DE- 
BATE OF TUESDAY, JULY 3—AMEND- 
MENT OF ENTRY IN VOTES. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I desire, 
Sir, to call your attention to a point of 
Order in reference to an incident which 
took place in Committee on the Members 
of Parliament (Charges and Allegations) 
Bill. I find that that incident is de- 
scribed in the Votes and Proceedings of 
the House as “‘abuse of the Rules 
of the House.”’ The circumstances are 
these—About 2 o’clock on Wednesday 
morning I moved that the Chairman 
should leave the Chair. The Chairman 
then rose, and pointed out that the 
matter, which I was then anxious to 
have debated, would be best discussed 
at the next Sitting of the House. The 
Chairman made no reflection on me, 
nor did he describe the Motion as an 
abuse of the Forms of the House. He 
simply stated that the balance of con- 
venience was in favour of his not put- 
ting the Motion from the Chair. I tind 
in the Votes of July 31 that my Mo- 
‘tion is described as an abuse of the 
Forms of the House, which is a direct 
contradiction of the statement made at 
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the time by the Chairman. The follow- 
ing is the entry in the Votes and Pro- 
ceedings :— 

‘Mr. Sexton moved, ‘ That the Chairman 
do now leave the Chair;’ but the Chairman, 
being of opinion that the Motion was an abuse 
of the Rules of the House, declined to propose 
the Question thereupon to the Committee.’ 


Mr. SPEAKER: I believe that the 
terms of the Standing Order require 
the reason for the Motion not being put 
to be specified. I must say, however, 
that I think, with the hon. Member, that 
there may be harshness in the form in 
which the record has been placed on the 
Votes, and I will endeavour to ascertain 
whether it cannot be put in some form 
less objectionable to the hon. Member. 

Mr. SEXTON : Thank you, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I may remind the 
hon. Gentleman that the incident he 
has referred to occurred during the 
time the Chairman of Ways and Means 
was in the Chair, and therefore I have 
no personal knowledge of it. I will, 
however, mention the matter to the hon. 
Gentleman when he is in attendance. 

Mr. SEXTON: I may add that the 
debate was adjourned immediately, so 
that WW purpose of my Motion was at- 
tained. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_— -—— 


METROPOLITAN POLICE — EXPENSES 
OF DEFENCE OF CERTAIN CON- 
STABLES. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Why, although 
40 Metropolitan Police constables out 
of 44 against whom charges having 
been preferred during the past 12 
months of excess of duty have been 
acquitted, 10 only have been assisted 
in their defence from public funds; and 
why the Rule, that the cost of meeting 
unfounded charges arising out of official 
duty should be recouped, was suspended 
in the case of the remaining 30; and, if, 
having regard to the disastrous conse- 
quences frequently resulting from even 
a false criminal accusation, in the de- 
fault of legal power for a defendant to 
recover costs from a prosecutor unable 
to substantiate his charge, and certified 
by the presiding Judge or magistrate to 
have acted upon insufficient unds, 
he will consider the adjustment of the 
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Criminal Law in this particular to the 
liability of an unsuccessful plaintiff in 
a civil suit ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Rule was not suspended in the case of 
the 30 constables referred to; but these 
were either cases of so simple a nature 
that there seemed to be no necessity 
for the employment of a professional 
advocate, or they were cases in which 
the charge did not arise out of the per- 
formance of police duty. In one or two 
cases special circumstances existed 
which demanded special consideration. 
I have consulted the Lord Chancellor as 
to the latter paragraph of the Question ; 
and he is of opinion that the distinction 
between civil and criminal proceedings 
is so marked that the Government are 
unable to hold out any hope that they 
will undertake legislation of the kind 
suggested. 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS—REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 


Sr UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, among the sub- 
jects on which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment contemplate early legislation, the 
recommendations of the Royal Oommis- 
sion, which reported in 1883 on Refor- 
matory and Industrial Schools, and the 
repeated promises of measures on these 
important subjects have been borne in 
mind; and, when the Bills which have 
been prepared for these objects will be 
introduced ? 

Tse SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): These 
Bills will, I hope, be introduced in the 
House of Lords in the course of the 
present Session. 


REGISTRATION OF DEEDS AND AS- 
SURANUES (IRELAND)—INSANITARY 
CONDITION OF THE OFFICE. 


Mr. MAO NEILL { Donegal, 8.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
First Report of the Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Law relating 
to the Registration of Deeds and Assur- 
ances in Ireland, page 100, whence it 
appears that the official searching room 
is wholly inadequate and utterly un- 
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wholesome; that there is great com- 
plaint by the staff of the ill effects upon 
their health of the system of heating by 
hot water pipes; that these complaints 
are well-founded; that the mode of 
generating heat in the Office is unwhole- 
some ; and that the Treasury are losing 
because the staff are saffering from ill- 
health ; whether any steps will be taken 
to remedy these evils, which have, after 
the lapse of nine years from the tender- 
ing of this evidence, increased ; and, 
whether he will be prepared to grant a 
Return showing how many of the 62 
officers and clerks who were on the per- 
manent staff of the Office in June, '878, 
are now in the Department, and a 
Return showing the annual Revenue 
derived during the five years ending on 
the 31st day of December, 1887, by the 
Exchequer through the operation of 
the Registry of Deeds Office; (a.) On 
account of Duty stamps on muniments ; 
(4.) On account of fee stamps; and the 
annual cost to the Treasury during the 
same period ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The Report of the Com- 
mission was made in 1881, since which 
date the staff to be accommodated in the 
Registry of Deeds has been reduced 
from 69 to 50, and it will be further 
reduced, as vacancies occur, to 48. I 
have no reason to believe that the exist- 
ing staff is in excess of the capabilities 
of the building, or that the latter is not 
in a wholesome condition; but it is 
hoped that arrangements may before 
long be made which will render it pos- 
sible to transfer the work and staff of 
the Registry of Deeds to the building 
in Henrietta Street, now occupied by 
the officers of the Probate Court. For 
the last five years the average receipts 
in stamps have been £12,551, and the 
average cost of the Office, including 
non-effective and othercharges, £20,668. 
Probably, with this information, the 
hon. Member will not think it necessary 
to press for a Return. 


RAILWAYS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
ACCIDENTS AT LEVEL CROSSINGS. 
Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 

asked the President of the Board of 

Trade, Whether his attention has been 

called to the four deaths which have 

taken place between the 17th and 21st 
of July, owing to persons being run 
over at level crossings by trains at 
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Sittingbourne, Harecastle Junction, 
Ayton, near Scarborough, and Whyke 
Lane crossing, near Chichester; whe- 
ther these deaths were all due to want 
of proper precautions on the of the 
four Railway Companies ; whether his 
attention has been called to the auto- 
matic electric alarm, invented by Mr. 
W. F. Folks, of 30, Mark Lane; and, 
whether he will have it examined by a 
Board of Trade Inspector, and if found 
suitable, have it recommended to these 
and other Railway Companies ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micnazr 
Hicxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, that the attention of the Board of 
Trade had been called to the deaths in 
question; but he was not aware whether 
they were all due to want of proper 
precaution on the part of the Railway 
Companies. With regard to the inven- 
tion in question, it was for the Railway 
Companies, and not for the Board of 
Trade, to decide on the respective merits 
of inventions. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—SCHOOL 
BOARD ELECTIONS—HOURS OF POLL- 
ING. 


Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, Whe- 
ther, in view of the approaching school 
board elections this autumn, he will 
recommend to, those persons who fix 
the seven hours during which the poll 
may remain open that they should in all 
cases arrange to have it open between 
6 and 8 p.m., for the convenience of the 
working-class electors ; and, whether he 
is aware that in many places at the 
last election it was only open from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wit- 
uiaM Harr Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford) : 
By regulations which have been substi- 
tuted for those to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers, the Education Department 
have directed that the poll in every 
school board election shall be open be- 
tween the hours of 6 and 8 p.m. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—POST OFFICE 
AT KILMORE, CO. ROSCOMMON. 


Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked the Post- 
master General, Whether the post office 
which for the last 30 years was held in 
the village of Kilmore, County Roscom- 
mon, has recently been changed from 
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there to a public-house half a mile dis- 
tant; whether the wishes of the people 
within the postal district have been con- 
sulted; if so, how; on what date was 
the resignation of the late Postmistress 
made known; when was her successor 
appointed, and if an opportunity was 
afforded eligible persons in the village 
of Kilmore to apply for the — 
ment; and, whether, in view of the fact 
that the granting of a post office to be 
held on licensed premises is contrary to 
the Regulations, and that the new site 
is objectionable and inconvenient to the 
colt of the district, he will direct that 
the office be re-opened in Kilmore ? 

Tar POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University), in 
reply, said, no appointment had yet 
been made to the post office at Kilmore. 
The late Postmistress resigned on 
June 30, and on July 4 the office was 
placed in the temporary charge of the 
present occupant. The house was a 
public-house; but the post office was 
shut off from the licensed premises. 
The house was in a convenient position. 
Inquiry was now being made as to the 
qualification of the candidates, and care 
would be taken to appoint a suitable 
person. 

Mr. COX, having lived in the place 
all his life, assured the Postmaster 
General that he was entirely mistaken 
in saying that the post office was in a 
convenient position. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—THE NEW 
OFFICES ON THE EMBANKMENT. 
Mr. BROADHURST (Notttingham, 

W.) asked the Secretary of State for the 

Home Department, Whether the con- 

tract for the building for the new police 

offices on the Embankment has been yet 
let; and, if so, to whom; and, whether 
the granite and stonework for the build- 
ing is being prepared by the convicts at 

Dartmoor and Portland respectively ; 

and, if so, whether this work is done for 

the Government, or whether the convict 
labour is hired by contractors, and, if 
the latter, by what contractors ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; the contract for this building has 
been let to Messrs. Grover and Sons. 
The granite required for the lower por- 
tion St the building has been ooskod toy 
convict labour at Dartmoor. The work 
is done for the Government, and the 
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Receiver of Police pays all expenses in- 
curred, including delivery on the ground. 
The contract was concluded on the 
understanding that all the granite would 
be delivered free of cost, and the con- 
tractor derives no benefit therefrom. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON WARLIKE 
STORES—THE SADDLERY DEPART- 
MENT—MR,. DUNN, A WITNESS. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether it is true that Mr. Dunn, 
a witness in the recent exposures of the 
scandals in the Saddlery Inspection De- 
partment at Woolwich, has recently been 
twice passed over for the appointment of 
viewer in favourof two men, bothof whom 
are his juniors in the Service; and, if so, 
who is responsible for this treatment ; 
and, whether Mr. Dunn is referred to in 
the Judge Advocate General’s Report 
as a person who thoroughly understood 
his business ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) alsoasked, 
Whether the Judge Advocate General 
had not stated that, in his opinion, Mr. 
Dunn, as a viewer, was a far more valu- 
able man than Inspector Spicer himself ; 
and, whether he would interfere to 
prevent Mr. Dunn from being unjustly 
punished ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
As to the Question whether I will inter- 
fere to prevent the improper punishment 
of Mr. Dunn, I have already denied 
that there has been, or can be, any im- 
one punishment inflicted in his case. 

f the hon. Member wishes for further 
information on the matter, I must re- 
quest him to give me Notice in the usual 
way: With regard to the Question on 
the Paper, I have to say that of the two 
men who were the principal witnesses 
in the recent inquiry at Woolwich, one 
(Moody) is shortly to be promoted. The 
other (Dunn) has been passed over in 
favour of men who were better fitted to 
become viewers. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would undertake that, during 
his term of office, Mr. Dunn should not 
be a marked man? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: He is not, and 
will not be, a marked man. I can 
undertake to say that full justice will 
be done him, 
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In answer to a further Question from 
Mr. Hansvry with regard to the Report 
of the Judge Advocate General, 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that it was 
not to be expected that he carried the 
Report of the Judge Advocate General 
in his pocket. If the hon. Member de- 
sired further information on the subject, 
he must ask him to give Notice of his 
Question. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—POLLUTION OF THE 
REGENT’S CANAL. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
he is now able to state the result of his 
inquiry into the pollution of the Regent’s 
Canal by the sewage of the Zoological 
Gardens ? 

Tuz FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): The 
alleged insanitary condition of the Re- 
gent’s Canal is one which very remotely 
affects my Office; and, after consulting 
the Local Government Board upon the 
subject, I can only point out to the hon. 
Member that if those who dwell in the 
neighbourhood of the Canal find that 
they suffer seriously from the impure 
state of the water, they may again en- 
deavour to set their Vestries in motion 
with a view to the abatement of the 
nuisance, or they might, if they were so 
advised, take proceedings to bring the 
case before the Court of Bechintey J uris- 
diction under the 13th section of 23 & 24 
Viet. c. 77. 


COMMONS AND OPEN SPACES (METRO- 
POLIS)—FORTUNE GREEN, HAMP- 
STEAD. 


Mr. BRODIE HOARE (Hampstead) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is aware 
that the Common known as Fortune 
Green, Hampstead, is being enclosed ; 
and, whether the provisions of the 
Metropolis Commons Act of 1866 have 
been complied with in this case ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
. informed by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works that the Common in question is 
a piece of roadside waste of about two- 
and-a-half acres. Last year the Board 
was informed that there was a proposal 
to build upon it, and the Board was 
asked to interfere, and to preserve the 
ground as an open space. The parish 
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authorities were, however, unwilling 
that the Board should interfere ; and as 
the area of the ground was small, and 
Hampstead was well provided with open 
spaces, it appeared to the Board not to 
be a case in which it was desirable to 
set in motion the procedure under the 
Commons Act of 1866. 

In reply to Mr. Brunyer (Cheshire, 
Northwich), 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that the 
question of the right to enclose a Com- 
mon could be raised by an action at 
law. 


WAR OFFICE (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
THE 4rx LANCASHIRE ARTILLERY 
VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is true that an offer has been 
received from the officer commanding 
the 4th Lancashire Artillery Volunteers 
to horse and drive, at his own expense, 
a 16-pounder Battery, as in a Field 
Battery, R.A.; and, if so, what answer 
the War Office preposes to return to it? 

Tus SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
SranHore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
Yes, Sir; it is the fact that in a most 
patriotic spirit this offer has been made 
by Lieutenant Colonel Belcher and his 
officers. I recognize it as one among 
many proofs of the loyal devotion which 
characterizes our Volunteer Forces. It 
is one which primarily must be con- 
sidered by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and I propose to consult with him on 
the subject. 


EGYPT—STORAGE OF THE NILE 
WATERS—THE RAIAN BASIN. 


Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, since the reply given 
by him last Session, further surveys of 
the Raian Basin have been made by the 
Egyptian Government; whether those 
surveys have conclusively demonstrated 
the feasibility of the project of Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse to utilize the basin as a 
storage reservoir for the Nile flood; if 
it is true that Nubar Pasha has stated 
that an expenditure of £2,000,000 upon 
such a scheme would be recoverable in 
the value of lands reclaimed; whether 
he is aware that responsible contractors 
have offered to cut the canal and con- 
struct the essential works for £250,000 ; 
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and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are disposed to give any encour- 
agement to the Egyptian Government 
in furthering the accomplishment of so 
important an undertaking ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir James Feravsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The question of the 
feasibility and the expense of Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse’s project are matters upon 
which the Egyptian Government must 
necessarily be guided by the opinion of 
its technical advisers. We have not 
received a copy of Nubar Pasha’s ob- 
servations on the scheme; but Sir 
Evelyn peareg has sent home a copy 
of a Memorandum by Sir ©. Moncrieff 
in reply to these observations. Sir C. 
Moncrief estimates the cost of the under- 
taking at £1,800,000, and deprecates its 
being proceeded with for some years to 
come. Her Majesty’s Government do 
not feel justified in interfering with the 
discretion of the Egyptian Government 
in the matter, or in encouraging them 
to undertake so large and uncertain an 
expenditure in the present state of their 
finances without the most careful con- 
sideration. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—CON- 
STABLE PHILLIPS, BALLYGAR. 
Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Constable 
Phillips, of Ballygar, who draws lodg- 
ing allowance with his pay, has a house 
rent free from Mr. John Bagot, for acting 
as gatekeeper for him; whether the con- 
stable was changed from Ballygar in 
February last; whether, on Mr. Bagot’s 
application to County Inspector John 
Mark O’Brien, he was changed back to 
Ballygar, and resumed his position in 
the gatehouse; and, whether it is in ac- 
cordance with the Rules of the Force 
that a constable may discharge the 
duties and receive the remuneration 
above referred to ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batroun) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the Inspector of Constabulary 
reported that it was the case that the 
constable referred to had a house from 
the gentleman named; but it was not 
the case that he had acted as caretaker. 
It was true that he was transferred; 
but he was re-transferred at his own 
request. The constable, being a married 
man, was not accommodated in the 
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barracks. There was no objection to 

his holding a house rent free if he could 

t it; but he was prohibited from ren- 
ering service for it. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS (IRE- 
LAND)—REVISION COURTS—DUBLIN 
DISTRICTS. 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) (for Sir Taomas Esmonpx) 
(Dublin Co., 8.) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If any representations have been made 
to the Irish Government by the people 
of South County Dublin, with a view to 
having Revision Courts held at the dif- 
ferent polling stations in the districts ; 
and, if so, whether, in consideration of 
the hardship imposed upon so many 
labouring men who have to travel long 
distances, in some cases repeatedly, to 
attend the present Revision Courts to 
secure their votes, losing, very often, 
several days’ pay by so doing, the 
request will be granted ? 

nE CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batyour) (Manchester, E.): Re- 
presentations have not been made to the 
Irish Government in favour of having 
Revision Courts at all the polling sta- 
tions in South County Dublin, nor, as I 
am informed, is there any need what- 
ever for such. An application, however, 
has been received from the Secretary of 
the South Dublin Nationalist Registra- 
tion Society for the establisiiment of a 
Registration Court in Cabiuteely for the 
convenience of the people of that polling 
district, and this will be done. 


NEW ZEALAND—CONFLICT AMONG 
THE MAORIS. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHOR (Leicester) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, If he can give the House any 
information respecting a tribal conflict 
arising out of a land dispute between 
Maoris in Whangarei District, New 
Zealand, in which several Natives are 
said to have been killed or wounded, as 
reported in Zhe 7imes, of 23rd July ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: No offi- 
cial information has been received on 
this subject ; and it is not apprehended 
that the disturbance referred to, if cor- 
rectly reported, has any political signi- 
ficance. It appears to have been a 
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quarrel among the Natives in a district 
in which there are few European set- 
tlers. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT— 
LACEMAKING IN IRELAND. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry City) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether, as stated in the 
Thirty-Fourth Report of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, page xli., the 
duties of the Lady Inspector of Lace- 
making in Ireland are confined to— 

' * Affording advice to the convents in Ireland 
upon the commercial necessities of trade in 
lace, as well as upon the variations of fashion 
and the adoption of good work materials; ”’ 
whether the appointment was created at 
the suggestion of the Lord Lieutenant 
to supplement and not to supersede the 
lectures on designing given by Mr. Alan 
Cole; and, whether, in view of the re- 
quests for Mr. Cole to resume his lec- 
tures, as well as of the fresh applications 
which have been made for his services, 
arrangements may be made for Mr. Cole 
to lecture at the lacemaking centres in 
Ireland not less frequently than twice 
a-year ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): When the appointment 
was first made of the Lady Inspector it 
was intended that she should visit the 
schools where lacemaking is taught, in- 
spect the quality of the work, advise as 
to the best designs and patterns, and as 
to the relative commercial values of the 
work turned out. It is not easy to draw 
a line between her functions and the 
lectures given by Mr. Alan Cole ; but I 
may say that arrangements have been 
made, subject to a limit of expense, 
which will prevent the entire discon- 
tinuance of Mr. Cole’s lectures. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
BALLYCOTTON PIER. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, in view of 
the conflict of opinion between the Cork 
County Grand Jury and the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland, in 
respect to the alleged serious defects in 
the Ballycotton Pier, and the refusal of 
the Grand Jury to take over and main- 
tain the pier, Whether he will take 
steps to insure that a competent engi- 
neer, independent of either of these 
Bodies, shall be sent to examine into 
and report on the condition of the work? 


Sir John Gorst 
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Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
—_ N.), in reply, said, he had or- 
ered an inspection cf this pier, and he 
had had submitted to him Reports from 
the engineers who had made the inspec- 
tion. He had carefully read these Re- 
ports; and although there was con- 
siderable conflict of opinion between 
the Grand Jury and the engineers, he 
had no doubt that the pier was substan- 
tially built and perfectly safe. The pier 
and walls had been tested, and there 
was no evidence at all of any movement 
as stated. The locality might rest as- 
sured that the work was well designed, 
well constructed, and perfectly safe. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—DONEGAL 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether complaints 
have reached him of the condition of 
Donegal Workhouse, for the past five 
years through the action of the Protes- 
tant majority of the Board of Guardians, 
who systematically excluded Catholics 
from every official position in the 
Union; whether he is aware that on the 
2nd of June last a Resolution was passed 
by these Guardians that the matter of 
an appointment of a Catholic to any 
office in the workhouse be not enter- 
tained by the Board for 12 months, and 
that when on three occasions a vacancy 
for schoolmistress arose, the Guardians 
at each time set aside the Catholic candi- 
date, though more eligible, and ap- 
pointed a Protestant; whether two of 
the Protestants so appointed were com: 
pelled to resign in consequence of not 
attaining to the educational standard of 
the National Board; whether the Guar- 
dians refused several applications for a 
catechist to teach prayers and Christian 
doctrine to the Catholic children ; whe- 
ther afterwards they, on several occa- 
sions, declined to appoint a Catholic 
assistant teacher to the workhouse, al- 
though strongly recommended and sanc- 
tioned by the Local Government Board ; 
whether he is aware that 90 per cent of 
the inmates, and nearly all the children, 
are Catholics ; whether he is aware that 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan), and the right hon. 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
John Morley) when Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and the Local Government 
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Board expressed disapproval of the con- 
duct of the Guardians; whether the 

arish priest, the Very Rev. Hugh 
McFadden, with the approval of the 
Catholic Bishop, resigned the chap- 
laincy of the workhouse on account of 
the persistent refusal of the Protestant 
majority of the Board to grant a reli- 
gious educatian to the Catholic children ; 
whether, in consequence, the workhouse 
of Donegal has been without a Catholic 
chaplain for the past five years, 90 per 
cent of the inmates without Divine Ser- 
vice in the Union on Sundays and Holy 
Days, and without the meen of 
practising their religious duties; whe- 
ther the Local Government Board have 
power, under such circumstances, to dis- 
solve the Board of Guardians; and, 
whether the Government will take any, 
and, if so, what, means to remedy 
grievances suffered so long ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8): Per- 
haps it would be convenient for the 
right hon. Gentleman to answer Question 
53 at the same time. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I would prefer 
that my Question should be answered 
by itself. 

Tue CHIEF SECE™TARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
here the answer both to Question 21 
and 43; but as the subject is a purely 
local one, and as the answer covers 
about six pages of foolscap, I think it 
would be more convenient that the hon. 
Gentlemen should allow me to show 
them the answer, and then send it up to 
the newspapers, rather than I should 
trouble the House with an extremely 
long and dull recital. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: Mr. Speaker, my 
Question is one of great importance, 
and I shall insist upon its being an- 
swered orally. | 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not compe- 
tent for the hon. Gentleman to force a 
Minister to make a reply in a particular 
form. If the right hon. Gentleman 
chooses to give his answer in writing, I 
know of no power to force him to give 
it orally in the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope the 
House will understand it is really out 
of respect to the House I refrain from 
reading this document; but if the 
House wishes to hear it, I shall be 
happy to read it. | Home Rule cries of : 
“Read, read!” and Ministerial cries of 
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The reply was as follows:—1. The 
only complaint made, so far as the 
Local Government Board are aware, re- 
specting the exclusion of Roman Oa- 
tholics from official positions had re- 
ference to the workhouse teachers; but 
observations may have been made as to 
the general tendency of the Guardians 
in that respect. 2. It is not the case 
that a Resolution was passed that the 
appointment of a Roman Catholic to 
any office be not entertained for 12 
months. The Resolution of June 2, 
and a further one of June 16, related 
only to teachers, and the consideration 
of that question was postponed for 12 
months. With respect to the office of 
schoolmistress, three vacancies occurred 
within recent years. The first was in 
October, 1882, on the resignation of the 
Protestant teacher, who had held the post 
for 16 years; the second was in June, 
1885, and the third in June, 1887. With 
regard to the first of these vacancies, 
the clerk states that a Protestant was 
appointed who had been trained as a 
teacher in the Kildare Street Training 
Institution, and who had been engaged 
for seven years as a teacher of a school 
in Donegal. The Roman Catholic can- 
didate was, the clerk says, only 19 years 
of age, and, therefore, ineligible under 
Article 32 of the General Regulations. 
For the second vacancy a Protestant 
was again selected. ‘This teacher was 
not classed under the National Boar? of 
Education ; but she had been trained in 
the Londonderry District Model School. 
One of the Roman Catholic candidates 
had a certificate of the second class 
under the National Board, besides other 
qualifications. On the occasion of the 
third vacancy the highest qualified can- 
didate was elected. She is a Protestant, 
and holds a certificate of the first class 
under the National Board of Education, 
and is now in office. The candidate 
who was supported by the Roman Oa- 
tholic Guardians on this occasion was 
neither trained nor classed. 3. The 
clerk reports that it is not a fact that 
any of the teachers referred to were 
compelled to resign; but it would seem 
that in 1884 the National Education 
Commissioners had reported to the 
Guardians that the then schoolmistress 
had failed to pass a qualifying exa- 
mination of theirs. The statements in 
aragraphs 4 and 5 are correct. 6. 
he clerk states that 79 per cent. of the 
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inmates, and 78 per cent. of the chil- 
dren, are Roman Catholics. 7. It is the 
ease that the right hon. Gentlemen 
named, as also the Local Government 
Board, expressed regret at the con- 
tinuance of the existing state of things. 
8. In April, 1883, the Roman Catholic 
chaplain of the workhouse (the Very 
Rev. H. McFadden, P.P.) resigned his 
position by direction of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop, on the ground of the 
non-appointment of a Roman Catholic 
eatechist. 9. No one has acted in the 
capacity of Roman Catholic chaplain of 
the workhouse since 1883; but the Local 
Government Board are informed that 
all the inmates who are able are at 
liberty to attend Mass at the chapel in 
Donegal, which is only a few hundred 
yards from the workhouse, and that the 
= priest visits the sick. 10. The 

cal Government Board cannot dis- 
solve the Board of Guardians because 
the Guardians have declined to appoint 
a Roman Catholic assistant teacher or 
catechist; ana the Solicitor General for 
Ireland of the day informed this House 
on December 2, 1884, that the section 
of the Act authorizing the substitution 
of paid Guardians does not apply to this 
case. 11. The Local Government Board 
have endeavoured to induce the Board 
of Guardians to appoint an assistant 
Roman Catholic teacher; but this the 
Guardians have declined to do, although 
they are apparently willing to allow an 
additional salary to the chaplain if he 
would himself employ a catechist to as- 
sist him ; and in 1884 the Local Govern- 
ment Board offered to the late chaplain, 
if he would resume duty, an increased 
salary in consideration of the extra 
labour caused to him through the 
teacher not being ‘a Roman Catholic; 
but he declined to accept it. I fear J am 
unable to suggest any further remedy 
in the matter. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—SALARY OF 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN 
OF DONEGAL WORKHOUSE. 


Mr. MAOARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
salary of the Roman Catholic Chaplain 
of Donegal Workhouse has been raised; 
and, if so, when; whether any grounds 
were ever stated by the Roman Catholic 
chaplain for such increase ; and, if so, 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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what were they; whether the duties of 
chaplains as to catechising children are 
specified in the chaplain’s books; and, 
Pen what are they; what were the 
number of visits paid by the respective 
chaplains of Donegal Workhouse for this 
purpose in the years 1880, 1881, 1882, 
and 1883; whether any reports have 
been made as to the frequency or not of 
such visits; wha: are the arrangements 
with regard to the catechising of Roman 
Catholic children in Donegal Work- 
house, and whether they have hitherto 
worked satisfactorily; whether he is 
aware that the Roman Catholic Bishop 
has prohibited any priest under his 
jurisdiction from acting as chaplain to 
the workhouse; and, what are the num- 
ber of children at present in the work- 
house ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) handed 
the reply to the hon. Gentleman, 
which was as follows:—The Clerk of 
Donegal Union reports that—1 and 
2. The salary of the Roman Catholic 
chaplain was increased in 1868, on the 
ground that he was obliged to instruct 
and catechise the inmates of the work- 
house. 3. This duty is specfied in the 
chaplain’s books as follows :—That the 
chaplains are to examine and catechise 
the children not less than once in every 
month, and after each of such examina- 
tions record the same, and state the 
general progress of the children in a 
book to be kept for that purpose, to be 
laid before the Guardians. 4. In 1880 
the Roman Catholic chaplain paid two 
visits, the Protestant chaplain 23 visits. 
In 1881 the Roman Catholic chaplain 
paid one visit, the Protestant chaplain 
20 visits. In 1882 the Roman Catholic 
chaplain paid 1 visit, the Protestant 
chaplain 20 visits; and in part of 1883 
the Roman Catholic chaplain paid 4 
visits, and the Protestant chaplain 10 
visits. 5. The Local Government In- 
spector did complain in January, 1883, 
of the neglect of his duties on the part 
of the Roman Catholic chaplain in not 
catechising the children, and similar 
complaints had previously been made 
by successive Inspectors against suocces- 
sive chaplains. 6. When the schcol- 
mistress is a Protestant a senior pupil 


'(R.0.) acts as a monitor to hear the 
'Roman Catholic children repeat their 


catechism, &c., and to teach the younger, 


and this system has been carried out 
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satisfactorily. 7. The statement respect- 
ing the Roman Catholic Bishop is cor- 
rect. 8. The number of Roman Catho- 
lic children is 14, and of Protestant 5. 
Total, 19. 
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NAVY (SHIPS)—H,.M.S. ‘‘ BUZZARD.” 


Sirk EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
If H.M.S. Bussard has required any, 
and what, repairs since her trial trip ; 
and, having left England for Halifax 
on June 16, what time the Bussard took 
in making the voyage ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Lord Georcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): There 
were various adjustments required to 
the machinery of the Aussard after her 
96 hours full-power trial; but, with the 
exception of one slight defect in her 
cylinder, the repairs required both to 
hull and machinery were of a trivial 
nature. She was eightdays making the 
passage to Madeira, and occupied 26 
days in proceeding from that port to 
Halifax under the usual orders to use 
economical speed and to make use of 
her sail-power when it was feasible. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—THE INQUEST AT 
MITCHELSTOWN ON MR. MANDE- 
VILLE. 


Mrz. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House the three communications from 
tho Prisons Board in Dublin to the 
authorities of Tullamore Gaol with re- 
spect to the treatment of Mr. Mande- 
ville, which the Governor of the gaol 
refused to produce at the recent in- 
quest ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I find 
that all the prison papers are away from 
Dublin at the place where the inquest 
on Dr. Ridley’s body is being carried 
on. I have attempted by telegraph to 
find out some particulars about the 
matter. As far as 1 can gather from the 
telegraph, the instructions in question 
were of the barest possible kind. They 
were simply that the Governor should 
obey the Prison Rules, subject to the 
opinion of the doctor. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin OCo., N.): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether some of the instructions were 
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not conveyed orally by the authority of 
the Prisons Board ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I under- 
stand the Question of the right hon. 
Gentleman, it refers to three communi- 
cations, which, he states, the Governor 
refused to produce on the ground that 
they were privileged documents. I do 
not know whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has accurately quoted the evi- 
dence given at the inquest, or whether 
he has means of accurately quoting it; 
but I assume there were three instruc- 
tions in writing which the Governor 
refused to produce. The Government 
could not produce verbal instructions. 

Mr. CLANCY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman have the documents pre- 
duced ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is pre- 
cisely the Question I answered the right 
hon. Gentleman just now. 


THE BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1883 — SEC. 
122—THE DRAFT RULES. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether the Lord 
Chancellor aad the President of the 
Board of Trade have considered the 
Draft Rules under section 122 of ‘‘The 
Bankruptcy Act, 1883,” prepared by 
the Departmental Committee appointed 
last year, and laid upon the Table of the 
House; and, whether the Lord Chan- 
cellor and President of the Board of 
Trade propose to proceed with such 


Rules ? 

PRESIDENT (Sir Muionarn 
Hioxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.) in reply, 
said, it was the intention of the Lord 
Chancellor to proceed with those Rules, 
The reason for delay was that they had 
been communicated by Circular to the 
County Court Judges, and numerous 
conflicting observations had been made 
in reply. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—MEDICAL OFFICERS 
OF HEALTH—THE RETURN. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, When the 
Return granted in August, 1887, in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
359, of Session 1873, as to the appoint- 
ment of Medical Officers of Health, will 
be in the hands of Members ? 
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Sm LYON PLAYFAIR, (Leeds, 8.) 
also asked, When the Return relating 
to Medical Officers of Health, ordered by 
the House on August 12, 1887 (No. 22), 
will be presented; and, whether he can 
assure the House that it will be ready 
for the Autumn Session ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcunre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): It has 
been necessary to obtain Returns from 
more than 1,500 authorities, and in 
some cases several applications have 
had to be made for the information 
required. The Returns are now com- 
plete ; but in some cases further inquiries 
will be necessary. We hope to have 
the Return in the hands of the printers 
in about three weeks from the present 
time ; and we shall endeavour to ex- 
pedite the printing ag much as possible. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — 
“SMYTH v. MADDEN AND CURRY ”— 
PAYMENT OF LEGAL EXPENSES OF 
CONSTABLES, 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) (for Sir Taomas Esmonpe) 
(Dublin Oo., 8.) asked the Chief Sec- 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
By what Rule of the Police Force, or 
Act of Parliament, the Attorney General 
sanctioned the payment out of the public 
funds of the amount of the verdict and 
costs recorded against Oonstable Curry, 
‘‘on the grounds that he had acted 
reasonably as a public officer,” in the 
action of ‘‘Smyth v. Madden and Curry,” 
for slander and false arrest, heard before 
the Recorder of Dublin, at Kingstown, 
April 15, 1887 ; and, upon what autho- 
rity did the Recorder alter the verdict 
subsequent to the hearing of the case ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Rule as to the payment of the legal 
expenses of constables against whom 
proceedings have been taken for acts 
done by them in the execution of their 
duty is the same in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, the London Metropolitan 
Police, and in the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police. The invariable practice is for 
the constable in the first instance to 
defend himself; and when the pro- 
ceedings have terminated, the propriety 
of indemnifying him is considered and 
decided by Government. I have no 
knowledge of the matter referred to in 
the last paragraph, nor have I any title 
to make inquiry on the subject. 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE—SOCIALIST 

MEETINGS—POLICE SUPERVISION. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If it is 
a fact that Police Constable 529 V was 
sent to the house of a man named 
Dalshaw, on July 20, to ask him if he 
contemplated speaking at a meeting 
next Monday, and if he also stated that 
he had orders to report the time and 
place of all Socialist meetings to the 
District Inspector; if this was by Sir 
Charles Warren’s orders, and if this 
system of police supervision exists by 
the Home Secretary’s authority; and 
whether the supervision extends to all 
public meetings ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Chief Commissioner 
that no such inquiry was made by the 
police constable ; that no such statement 
was ever made by him to Dalshaw ; that 
no such orders had been issued; and 
that, therefore, there could be no system 
of police supervision ; and that the man 
Dalshaw was quite unknown to the 
police. 


LAW AND POLICE—CELLS AT POLICE 
STATIONS — INSANITARY CON- 
DITION, 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N-W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to do anything to remedy the in- 
sanitary state of the cells at many Lon- 
don and Provincial police stations? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; itis the intention of the Govern- 
ment to do everything in their power to 
remedy the insanitary state of the cells 
in London and the Provinces. Active 
communication is now proceeding with 
the various Local Authorities ; and there 
is every prospect that it will be found 
possible to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee. 


THE JURY SYSTEM (I[RELAND)—WICK- 
LOW ASSIZES — EXCLUSION OF 
CATHOLICS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E. 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, on the subject of 
excluding Catholics from serving on 
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juries, Whether it is the fact that, 
although the Uatholic population of 
Wicklow stands to the Protestant in the 
relation of four to one, exclusively Pro- 
testant juries have been sworn for the 
trial of capital cases; whether he is 
aware that on one occasion the Catholic 
jurors held a meeting in the Town Hall, 
and passed a Resolution protesting 
against their treatment ; whether he 
has seen the following observations, 
made by the presiding Judge at the 
opening of the Wicklow Assizes on 
Saturday last, as reported in the Con- 
servative journal, Zhe Jrish Times, of 
July 30 :— 

‘His Lordship said that at the last Assizes 
there was reason to complain that without 
necessity some jurors were required to come 
into the jury box, which caused great delay, 
only to be told to stand by, therefore he had 
conveyed to the Attcrney General his dis- 
approval of the course, and he would request 
the Crown Solicitor to have the names called, 
and if his mind was made up as to a juror not 
serving on the jury to say so before he went 
into the box. Some jurors had complained to 
him, and there was needless offence caused to 
them in the Court by calling them into the box 
and then ordering them to stand by ;”’ 
and, whether, in view of the observa- 
tions of Judge O’Brien, the practice of 
excluding Catholics from serving on 
juries will be discontinued ? 

Tut SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappewn) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Perhaps I may be allowed to 
answer the Question. There is no 
foundation for the suggestion that jurors 
were excluded from serving on juries in 
Wicklow because of their religious 
belief. A meeting of Catholie jurors is 
reported to have been held in the Town 
Hall. My attention has been called by 
the Question to the report of the obser- 
vations attributed to Mr. Justice O’ Brien. 
His observations apply merely to the 
time at which the Crown Solicitor should 
direct a juror to stand by, and have no 
reference to the religious belief of any 
juror, or to any question as to the ex- 
clusion of jurors on any such ground. 
Those acting on behalf of the Orown 
will be most willing to adopt the sugges- 
tion of the learned Judge; but there is 
no Peer to compel those acting on be- 
half of prisoners to take the same course 
in the ease of challenges. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET : Is it not a fact 
that on the day after he made these 
observations the learned Judge quashed 
& jury panel on the ground that it had 
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been improperly constituted; whether 
a number of prisoners had been pre- 
viously convicted of resistance at an 
eviction ; whether the Judge was asked 
to make an order for the release of 
these prisoners, and replied that it was 
a question for the Executive ; and whe- 
ther, under these circumstances, the 
Government will see to the release of 
the prisoners ? 

Mr. MADDEN: There were two 
objections to a constitution of the jury 
panel at the Wicklow Assizes. One was 
a technical matter—non-compliance with 
the statutes—and upon that ground the 
whole panel was quashed. On the 
question of the alleged misconduct on 
the part of the Sheriff, the triers unani- 
mously found in favour of the Sheriff. 
I have no specific information with re- 
gard to the prisoners referred to by the 
hon. Member. 

Toe LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked whe- 
ther, as the religion of every person in 
Ireland was officially ascertained by the 
Census, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would have any objection to an arrange- 
ment by which the question might be 
tested? The agents of the Crown 
systematically excluded Catholics. 

Mr. MADDEN : I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to give Notice of the Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, N.) 
said, he did not think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had precisely an- 
swered the first paragraph of the Ques- 
tion. He (Mr. Redmon) wished to ask 
him whether it was the fact that although 
the Catholic population of Wicklow stood 
to the Protestant in the proportion of 
four t: one, exclusively Protestant juries 
had been sworn for the trial of capital 
cases ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he had no specific 
information as to the proportion of 
Catholic and Protestant population. No 
juror had been excluded on the ground 
of his religion. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether it was not 
the invariable practicein England to have 
no ‘‘ stand asides” in criminal cases by 
the Crown; and whether Mr. Justice 
Stephen had not stated that, in his whole 
experience, he only knew of two cases ? 

HE SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I think 
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a Question as to the practice of a Court 
of Law should not be asked without 
Notiee. An objection to a juror is not 
raised in England the same way as in 
Ireland. The practice in England is not 
to challenge the jurors in the box; but 
to communicate privately with the 
officers of the Court. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longfor4 N.) 
asked whether, in regard to the score of 
cases which had been transferred, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would give 
the name of a single Catholic who had 
been allowed to serve on a jury? 

Mr. MADDEN said, it was impossible 
for him to give such a case. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) asked whether, if Catholics were 
not excluded from juries in Wicklow 
because of their religion, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would say whether 
they were excluded because of their 
politics? Did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman wish them to believe that it 
was by chance that Protestant juries ex- 
clusively had been appointed over and 
over again to try cases in Wicklow, al- 
though there were four Catholics to one 
Protestant in the population ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was perfectly 
willing to lay on the Table the Rules by 
which the action of the Crown Solicitor 
was regulated in regard to the chal- 
lenging of jurors. He had known Crown 
Solicitors for the last 20 years, and he 
knew that they went by those Rules, 
and those only. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SOOT- 
LAND) — ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Mr. J.C. BOLTON (Stirling) asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether, in view 
of the dissatisfaction reported to exist 
with the method and severity of the exa- 
mination in specific subjects in the ele- 
mentary schools of Stirlingshire, he will 
inform the House the number of presenta- 
tions in specific subjects in Stirlingshire 
in Standards V., V1., and ex-VI. in the 
zor last completed, before the present 

nspector was appointed ; and the num- 

ber of presentations in the same sub- 
jects and standards in the last gumgenten 
year under the present Inspector ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): In 1883-4 the 
number of presentations in speci‘ic sub- 
jects in Standards IV. to ex-)..—the 
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numbers in each Standard not being 
recorded separately—was 5,688. Of 
these, 2,594 were in English literature, 
a subject which is now a class, not a 
specific subject. In 1886-7 the number 
presented in Standards V. to ex-VI., 
to which specific subjects are now con- 
fined, was 2,832. In making a com- 
parison, it must be remembered that 
the figures for the later period include 
no presentations in Standard IV. nor 
in English literature. These have re- 
cently been excluded by an alteration ia 
the Code. 


CANALS, &c.—PURCHASE BY THE 
STATE. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether the Government have 
come to any decision with regard to the 
advisability of the purchase by the State 
of the canals throughout the country; 
and, if so, whether he is prepared to 
make any statement on the subject ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Muicnazn 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, what he had suggested to the 
hon. Member for Glasgow, who ad- 
vocated the State purchase of railways, 
was to direct his attention to the pur- 
chas «* canals as a more feasible pro- 
posal, and one to which less objection 
could be offered. But he did not under- 
take, on behalf of the Government, to 
bring in a Bill on the subject. He 
might say that under the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Bill-of this year Returns 
would be received from the Canal Com- 
panies of the United Kingdom which 
would throw light which they did not 
now possess on the traffic of these canals, 
and the terms on which they could be 
bought, if their purchase were thought 
desirable. The subject could not be 
properly considered until they had these 
Returns. 


INDIA—THE CANTONMENTS ACTS. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether the Indian 
Government have yet taken any steps to 
carry out the unanimous Resolution of 
this House of June 5 last, in so far as it 
affects the Cantonments Acts; and, whe- 
ther he will make inquiry by telegraph 
as to what steps are being taken in this 





matter, so that the House may be in- 
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formed of the fact before the Indian 
Budget is discussed ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorst) (Chatham) : 
The Bill of the Government of India 
dealing with the subject of contagious 
disease has not yet been received by the 
Secretary of State, because there has not 
been time for its transmission to this 
country. While awaiting the receipt 
of this Bill the Secretary of State does 
not propose to make any further com- 
munication to the Government of India. 

Mr. JAMES STUART asked, whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman would obtain 
that information before the Indian 
Budget was brought on? 

Sir JOHN GORST had already said 
that, awaiting the arrival of the Bill, 
the Secretary of State did not propose 
to make any further communication to 
the Indian Government. He hoped 
that before the Bill arrived the Indian 
Budget would have been discussed and 
the House would have adjourned. 


INDIA— LOCK HOSPITALS— 
STATISTICS. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretery of 
State for India, (1) Whether, in reply to 
the despatch of the Secretary of State 
for India, dated August 11, 1887, re- 
questing that any available statistics in 
regard to lock hospitals in the Punjaub, 
as well as in other parts of India, should 
be regularly forwarded in future, the 
India Office have received copies of the 
Annual Report of the Secunderabad 
Lock Hospital for 1887, and of the lock 
hospital in Lucknow for 1887; (2) 
whether the India Office possesses the 
reprint, Jated August 1, 1887, of the 
Cantonment Regulations containing the 
Special Committee's Exposition of the Lock 
Hospital Rules, or any other copy of that 
Exposition ; and, (3) whether these Lock 
Hospital Rules are at present in force 
or not? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
My answer to the first Question is no, 
they are not yet received; (2) yes; (3) 
paragraph 7 of the despatch of the Se- 
eretary of State, No. 180 of May 17, 
1888, which has already been presented 
to Parliament, instructed the Govern- 
ment of India to undertake a careful 
revision of the Cantonment Lock Hospi- 
tal Rules uyon the principles there laid 
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down. The carrying out of these in- 
structions will supersede many of the 
existing Rules. 

Mr. JAMES STUART asked, whe- 
ther the India Office were generaily so 
long in receiving the important docu- 
ments they asked for as in this case? 
The document to which he referred was 
issued on January 1 last. 

[No reply.] 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
said, that Viscount Cross lately stated 
to a deputation that the whole of the 
Regulations ander the COantonments 
Acts with regard to those diseases were 
absolutely suspended and non-existent ; 
and he asked whether the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India would corrobo- 
rate that statement now ? 

Sm JOHN GORST said that the 
statement of the Secretary of State 
ought to satisfy the hon. Member, and 
that no corroboration of it by the Under 
Secretary was required. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he had only 
asked the Question in consequence of 
an answer just given by the hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. JAMES STUART gave Notice 
that he would raise the question on the 
Indian Budget. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION—VOTES 
IN SUPPLY. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he proposes to ask 
the House to vote before the adjourn- 
ment those Votes which are contentious, 
and the reduction of which is to be 
moved, particularly Vote 11, to which 
Members who had general objections {9 
the first Money Vote were referred when 
they allowed that Vote to be taken ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E, Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle), 
in reply, said, that Vote 11 would not 
be taken before the adjournment of the 
House. 


BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND)—ADJUDICA- 
TIONS, &c., CO. LIMERICK. 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick City) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
If he can state the numbers of all bank- 
ruptcy adjudications, arrangement cases, 
and compositions after bankruptcy from 
Limerick City and County, from the 
North Riding of County Tipperary, 
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Clare, and north of Kerry within the 
past five years; whether those districts 
at present constitute the probate juris- 
diction of the Registry at Limerick ; 
whether he can state the amount of 
liabilities involved in such bankruptcy 
cases ; and, whether he will consider the 
advisability of constituting the City of 
Limerick a centre for examination of 
witnesses and winding up of such insol- 
vent estates ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, he was not at 
present in a position to give the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the information 
he desired in the first paragraph of his 
Question. The answer to the second 
paragraph was in the affirmative. 


MARRIAGES (SCOTLAND)—FEES FOR 
PUBLISHING BANNS. 


Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid) asked 
the Lord Advocate, What use the Clerks 
of Kirk Sessions have made of the sums 
they have obtained in various parishes 
of Scotland by their exaction of the ex- 
cessive fee of 10s. for publishing the 
banns on a single Sabbath ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and &t. 
Andrew’s Universities): I am unable 
to answer this Question. Any person 
who feels aggrieved at having paid more 
than the proper fee can raise a small 
debt action asking restitution, and so 
have the point settled. 

Mr. PHILIPPS asked, who got the 
money; was it the Clerks of Kirk Ses- 
sions or the Established Church ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD asked 
the hon. Gentleman to give Notice of 
the Question, as he was not at present 
in a position to answer it. 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS)— 
CONVICTION OF THOMAS RUSSELL 
FOR ASSAULT ON POLICE CON- 
STABLE 326M. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to a case heard 
at the Southwark Police Court on Mon- 
day, when a carman named Thomas 
Russell was convicted by Mr. Slade of 
assaulting Police Constable 326M ; whe- 
ther the evidence for the prosecution 
was that of four civilians, who swore 
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that the prisoner did not assault the 
constable, end that the officer was drunk 
and struck the prisoner and several other 
persons; and whether the evidence for 
the defence was that of an inspector and 
a constable, who were not present when 
the alleged assault was committed, but 
swore that the prosecutor was sober 
when they saw him about that time; 
whether Mr. Slade is correctly reported 
to have said that— 


(Ireland). 


‘* After the evidence of the Inspector he could 
not believe in the serious charge of drunken- 
ness made against the constable, and he had 
come to the conclusion that the evidence for 
the defence had been got up to screen the 
prisoner ; 
and, whether he will inquire into the 
circumstances of the case ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
obtained a Report from the magistrate 
on this case, from which it appears that 
four civilians gave the evidence quoted, 
for the defence and not for the prosecu- 
tion. The Inspector who took the charge 
and two constables who were with 326M 
before and after the occurrence respec- 
tively swore that he was quite sober. 
The prisoner did not deny the charge at 
the station, and made no complaint 
against the constable. The magistrate, 
after careful hearing, deemed the de- 
fence set up to be utterly untrue, and 
the charge of drunkenness to be amply 
disproved. He gave the prisoner an 
opportunity of appealing; but this he 
refused to do, and paid the fine. I see 
no reason to interfere with the decision 
of the magistrate. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND)—PARTY 
DEMONSTRATION AT ENNISKILLEN 
—COLONEL KINLOCH. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) asked the Secretary cf State for 
War, Whether he is aware that Colonel 
Kinloch actually stood on the platform 
at the meeting in Enniskillen on July 12; 
and, whether the Government will give 
instructions to officers in Ireland to keep 
away from the vicinity of party demon- 
strations? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. StannoPe) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I have already stated that Colonel Kin- 
loch took no part in the meeting referred 
to. I agree that it is desirable that the 
Queen’s Regulations on the subject of 
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litical meetings should be strictly ad- 

ered to. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I am really 
very sorry to trouble the right hon. 
Gentleman further about this matter. 
It is a serious case for me, because the 
allegations I have made against this 
gentleman have been denied. I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, whether 
he is prepared to say decidedly that 
Colonel Kinloch did not go to the plat- 
form of this meeting, as I have infor- 
mation from people I cannot disbelieve 
that Colonel Kinloch did go to the meet- 
ing, and conducted two ladies there, and 
that he stood on the platform if he did 
not make a speech ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have already 
stated to the House Colonel Kinloch’s 
own version. What he assures me is 
that he was in plain clothes, and that he 
watched the procession going past as a 
spectator. The hon. Gentleman was 
good enough to give me for another pur- 
pose a photograph of the platform, about 
which I will make inquiries; but it 
shows that Colonel Kinloch was not on 
the platform. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, whether he 
will state positively whether Colonel 
Kinloch was not on the platform; and 
as Colonel Kinloch states he went to the 
meeting as a spectator, I wish to ask 
him whether it is not desirable, in a 
place where party feeling runs so high 
as it does in Enniskillen, that officers 
should not even gu as spectators, seeing 
how hard it is for many people to discern 
between a man going as a spectator and 
aman going as a sympathizer ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have already 
stated that the Queen’s Regulations must 
be fully carried out. Beyond that I do 
not think it right to deprive an officer of 
his civil rights. 


AFRICA 
DUTIES LEViED BY 
NIGER COMPANY. 
Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 

Under Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs, Whether there would be any 

vbjection to lay upon the Table of the 

House a Return showing the nature and 

amount of Customs duties levied by the 

Royal Niger Company on merchandise 

imported into the countries bordering 

the River Niger up to Sago, and the 

River Binne up to Yola, together with 
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the nature and amount of duties levied 
by the Company on the export of native 
produce from these countries ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): There will be no objec- 
tion to grant the Return if the hon. 
Member moves for it. 


AFRICA (WEST OCOAST)—THE ROYAL 
NIGER COMPANY, 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Under Secretary of Siate for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government has 
received any Report of recent disputes 
or hostilities between the servants of the 
Royal Niger Company and the King 
and people of Onitcha ; and, whether he 
can give the House any information as 
to the cause and nature of the dispute ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Frroevusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): No such Report has 
been received. The council of the Niger 
Company states that there is no truth in 
the rumour. 

Mr. PICTON asked, whether the 
name ‘ Royal Niger Company ” implied 
that it was under the British Govern- 
ment, and that they were responsible 
for it? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON replied 
that the word “ Royal” before the name 
of a Company meant that it was a Com- 
pany incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Her Majesty’s Government retained a 
supervision over the Company, which 
was obliged to render to them Reports 
from time to time. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — THE EVIC- 
TIONS ON THE VANDELEUR ESTATE, 
CO. CLARE—CASE OF JOANNA O’DEA 


Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been directed to a report of the Vande- 
leur evictions in Zhe Daily News, of 
July 31; whether the Sheriff, Mr. 
Croker, evicted a tenant named Joanna 
O’Dea; whether a sick child six years 
old, afflicted with spinal complaint and 
idiotic, was lying on a straw bed near 
the fire; whether the authorities com- 
pelled the inmates to remove the invalid 
from the dwelling house to an outhouse; 
and, whether he will take steps to pre- 
vent such occurrences in future opera- 
tions ? 
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Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Divisional Magistrate reports the. at 
the eviction in question there was a 
child in the house. The doctor saw it, 
said it was idiotic, and must have been 
so for a very long time; but that there 
was nothing to prevent its being re- 
moved. It was taken outside by the 
woman of the house, and was not taken 
to an outhouse; and that there was no 
inhumanity whatever about the proceed- 
ings. 

EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE EVIC- 
TIONS ON THE VANDELEUR ESTATE, 
CO. CLARE—CASE OF MARY O’DEA. 
Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.) asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been directed to a report in the Zhe 
Daily News, of July 31, in which it is 
stated that, on Monday last, at the 
Vandeleur evictions, the Sheriff, Mr. 
Croker, broke with a sledge hammer 
the door of the house of Mary O’Dea, 
and evicted her, and that she afterwards 
fainted ; and, whether the eviction was 
legal; and, if so, whether the Govern- 
ment will aye Mary O’Dea compensa- 
tion, or take steps to compel the party 
liable to compensate her for the damage 
and loss sustained and for the illegal 
eviction ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Divisional Magistrate reports that the 
Sheriff informs him that a holding was 
pointed out to him as the herd’s house 
of the farm just evicted. One of the 
men forced the door open with a hammer. 
A man was inside; no woman whatever 
was seen. When the man said he had 
not been served, the Sheriff withdrew. 
They were not evicted, and have their 
own remedy against the Sheriff if they 
choose. The Government have no 
power over the Sheriff. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — THE EVIC- 
TIONS ON THE VANDELEUR ESTATE, 
CO. CLARE — ALLEGED DESTRUC- 
TION OF FURNITURE, &c., AT KIL- 
RUSH. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If his attention has been di- 
rected to the telegram in Zhe Star, of 
the lst of August, addressed to the hon. 
Member for North Dublin County (Mr. 
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Clancy), at the House of Commons, from 
Mr. Kerr, a Scotch Justice of the Peace, 
stating that he saw with his own eyes— 

“The tenants’ furniture ruthlessly destroyed, 
the furniture, bedroom ware, clothes, contents 
of sleeping room, without any consideration 
whatever. This happened at Kilrush ;’’ 
and, whether, in view of this indepen- 
dent testimony, he still adheres to his 
statement that he believes the report of 
the officials in the matter ? 

Tae OHIERF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
given the fullest available information 
on the general subject of this Question. 
I do adhere to my belief as to the accu- 
racy of that information. The wilful 
destruction of property alleged would, I 
apprehend, be clearly illegal, and those 
concerned in the matter have an ample 
opportunity of testing it in a legal 
manner. 

Mr. JORDAN : If I supply the right 
hon. Gentleman with the testimony of 
other independent witnesses, will he 
still adhere to his references to my 
veracity in this matter ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman is under a misapprehension. 
I expressed no opinion on his veracity. 
I expressed a very strong opinion on the 
veracity of Colonel Turner, and to that 
opinion I adhere. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES—THE SA- 
LARY OF PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY, LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 
Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 

asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 

Whether in the Vote on Account for the 

Civil Services, which is to be moved, 

there is included any pontion of the 

salary of the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Local Government Board ; and, if 
so, what amount; and on what day the 

Vote will be moved ? 

Taz SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.), in reply, said, the Vote 
would include a portion of the salary of 
the Parliamentary Secretary, and he 
expected that it would be taken to- 
morrow. 

Mr. M‘LAREN gave ‘otice to move 
a reduction of the hon. Member’s salary, 


BURMAH (UPPER)—SALE OF INTOXI- 
CATING LIQUORS AND OPIUM—THE 
RETURNS. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
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When the Returns relating to the 
issue of licences for the sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors and of opium in Upper 
Burmah, for which an Address was 
voted by this House in August, 1887, 
will be presented to the House ? 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorst) (Chatham: 
The Returns are now received, and will 
be presented this day. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE (IRELAND)—SIR 


PATRICK J. KEENAN, RESIDENT 
COMMSIMISSIONER OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the P. J. Keenan, 
whose name appears in Zhe Dublin 
Gazette of July 6 and July 10, 1888, 
appended to Dublin Castle Proclama- 
mations, and also to many other similar 
Proclamations on various other occa- 
sions, is the same P. J. Keenan whose 
name appears in the Estimates as paid 
Resident Commissioner of National Edu- 
cation, Ireland ; if so, will he state on 
what grounds the said P. J. Keenan is 
exempted from the Rule of the Civil 
Service requiring all paid officials to 
devote their entire time to the duties of 
their offices, and forbids them taking 
part in other business; whether the 
meetings of the Privy Council in Dublin 
Castle are held during the ordinary 
business hours for Civil servants; and, 
whether it is the custom in England for 
Civil servants, who happen to be also 
Privy Councillors, to take any active 
part in the Executive Government of 
the country ? 

THE CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 

entleman referred to is Sir Patrick 

eenan, the Resident Commissioner of 
National Education. It is not the case 
that his name appeared in Zhe Dublin 
Gasette of the 6th and 10th of July, or 
in The Gazette of any other date, ap- 
pended to Dublin Castle Proclamations, 
as he has never signed any such Pro- 
clamations. His name appearsin The 
Gazette mentioned in two Orders of a 
routine character, one approving of an 
expenditure of money for the improve- 
ment of a lunatic asylum, and the other 
approving, as required by Statute, of a 
Rule as to costs adopted by the Judges. 
There is no such Rule in the Civil Ser- 
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vice as that suggested. But, in an 
case, the duties performed by Sir Patric 


Keenan as a Privy Councillor do not 
interfere with the discharge of his offi- 
cial duties as Resident Commissioner of 
National Education. The meetings of 
the Privy Council do not take place at 
any fixed hours, but are frequently held 
after the ordinary business hours for 
Civil servants. 


BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH (SOOT- 
LAND) BILL — REPORT OF THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Lord Advocate, If 
he will take care that, before the House 
is asked to discuss the clauses of the 
Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) 
Bill, as settled by a Select Committee, 
Members are put in possession of the 
Report and proceedings of that Oom- 
mittee ? 

Trax LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macpowatp) (Edinburgh and 8t. 
Andrew’s Universities): I am informed 
that the proceedings of the Committee 
will be circulated to-morrow morning. 


MASTERS AND WORKMEN—EXCESSIVE 
HOURS OF WORK (WILLIAM LOVE). 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Seeretary of State for the Home De- 

artment, Whether his attention has 
_ called to the Coroner’s inquest on 
the body of William Love, who died on 
June 4 from the effects of a fall at 
Wheelock Works, Northwich; whether 
this man had been at work for 17 hours 
when the fatal injury occurred ; whether 
it is the case that at these works there 
are shifts of 23 hours continuously ; 
and, whether he will consider the de- 
sirability of introducing a measure to 
deal with such excessive hours of toil ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; my attention has been called to a 
newspaper report of the inquest, from 
which it appears that this man had been 
at work for 17 hours when the accident 
occurred. He was engaged on a night 
shift, which lasted from 1 on Saturday 
till 8 on Sunday morning. I agree 
with the hon. Member that this was a 
shift of excessive length; but I gather 
from the report of the inquest that the 
death was caused by the imprudence of 
the deceased in endeavouring to oil the 
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machinery when standing on some pipes, 
instead of on the platform provided for 
the purpose. I cannot undertake to 
introduce legislation for the purpose of 
curtailing the hours of labour contracted 
for by adult persons. 


NAVY—WARLIKE STORES—SUPPLY — 
NAVY ESTIMATES, VOTE 9. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
he accepts as correct the statement in 
the First Report of the Committee on 
Army Estimates that— 

‘‘The Admiralty are now solely responsible 
to Parliament for the sufficiency or insufficiency 
of warlike stores provided for the use of the 
Navy ;” 
and, if not, which Department is, in 
fact, responsible for the sufficiency of 
Vote 9, now for the first time included 
in Navy Estimates; whether, when that 
Vote was transferred to and included in 
Navy Estimates, a complete statement 
had been furnished by the War Office 
to the Admiralty of moneys received and 
moneys actually expended by the War 
Office for naval ordnance up to that date, 
and whether any amount so received by 
the War Office still remains unaccounted 
for to the Admiralty, and is not repre- 
sented by ordnance stores of equal value 
held for or handed over to the Navy by 
the War Office; whether a complete 
statement had then been, or has since 
been, furnished to the Admiralty of the 
number and kinds of guns, and also of 
the amount and description of ammuni- 
tion in the hands of the War Office and 
belonging to the Navy ; whether a com- 
plete statement had then been, or has 
since been, furnished by the War Office 
to the Admiralty of liabilities incurred 
and unpaid amounts chargeable to Naval 
Votes, and whether fresh liabilities are 
still being discovered; whether the Di- 
rector of Naval Ordnance has declined 
responsibility for the sufficiency of the 
Vote as it now stands, in the absence of 
proper information from the War Office 
as to the stores of naval guns and am- 
munition in its charge and available for 
* use; and, whether the Admiralty some 
time since sanctioned a further expendi- 
ture on account of this Vote ; and, if so, 
whether the increased charge so sanc- 
tioned will be provided for out of savings 
on other Votes or by a Supplementary 
Estimate ? 


Mr. Matthews 
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Tur FIRST LORD (Lord Gzorcz 
Hamittoy) (Middlesex, ing): The 
Admiralty have only accepted responsi- 
bility in reference to the ordnance 
stores, concerning the amount of which 
they have complete information; and 
their position is made clear both in my 
Memorandum explanatory of the Esti- 
mates, as well as in a letter addressed 
to the War Office on the 27th of April, 
1887, and which, I understand, was laid 
before the Committee on Army Esti- 
mates. The transfer of the Vote to the 
Navy Estimates was made before com- 
plete statements of the nature alluded 
to—of moneys received and expended— 
were furnished. The information as to 
guns in the hands of the War Jffice is 
complete; that relating to ammunition 
and other naval stores is promised in 
its entirety by September 10. As re- 
gards foreign stations the information is 
complete. The record of liabilities in- 
curred and unpaid amounts chargeable 
to Naval Votes is complete, but has not 
yet been furnished in full detail from the 
ordnance factory. There was a large 
surrender on last year’s Vote, the con- 
tractors being unable to earn the sums 
contained in the Estimates to cover the 
orders given tothem. To prevent this 
year a recurrence of this surrender, a 
larger proportion of orders to the money 
voted have been given. I cannot now 
say whether a Supplementary Estimate 
will be necessary, as the sums to be 
paid within the financial year entirely 
depend upon the progress made by the 
contractors with the work given to 
them. 


WAR OFFICE—ARMY CONTRACTS— 
THE NEW VALISE EQUIPMENT. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Who is the 
contractor to whom the order for Colonel 
Slade’s contract for the new valise equip- 
ment has been given, and what portion 
of it has already been executed by such 
contractor ? 

Tse SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The hon. Member will see by my reply 
to a Question put by him on the 20th 
of July that this contract was given to 
Colonel Slade himself. No complete 
sets have yet been supplied; but a few 
sample sets have come in, 
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CUSTOMS (STATISTICAL DEPART- 
MENT)—WRITERS. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether it is the case that a 
number of the writers in the Statistical 
Department of the Customs are engaged 
upon similar work to that discharged by 
Lower Division clerks; whether some 
of these writers have been recommended 
for promotion ; whether the Committee 
of Inquiry, having in view the re- 
organization of the Department, have 
expressed their opinion that a special 
rate of payment would probably meet 
the case; and, whether any such special 
rate of payment has yet heen made; and, 
if not, when it is intended that it shall 
be made ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): It is the case that some of 
the writers employed in the Statistical 
Office in the Customs are engaged upon 
work of a similar character to that 
which is discharged by some of the 
Lower Division p ae te None of these 
writers have been recommended for 
promotion. The question of a special 
rate of payment for the persons em- 

loyed in tabulating the statistics is 
olen held over for permanent settle- 
ment until the Royal Commission on 
Civil Establishments shall have re- 
ported; but, meanwhile, the Treasury 
have agreed to grant a special rate of 
payment to the writers referred to by 
the hon. Member, which will shortly 
take effect on the introduction of the 
seven hours’ system into the Office. 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS)— 
HAMMERSMITH POLICE COURT. 
Masor-Generat GOLDSWORTHY 

(Hammersmith) asked the First Com- 

missioner of Works, Whether Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government is taking any steps | 


for the improvement of the Hammer- 
smith Police Court ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Priunxet) (Dublin University): I have 
been in communication with the Home 
Office; and we have now settled the 
plans for improving and increasing the 
accommodation for prisoners at Ham- 
mersmith Police Court. 


COAL MINES, &. REGULATION AOT, 
1887—KEFUSAL OF CERTIFICATES. 
Carrain HEATHOOTE (Stafford- 

shire, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
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State for the Home Department, If he 
can now state the result of his inquiry 
into the accuracy of the statements made 
by Her Majesty’s Inspector of Mines in 
justification of his refusal to recommend 
James Hughes and Thomas Parker for 
second-class certificates, under section 
80 of ‘The Coal Mines, &c. Regulation 
Act, 1887;” aad, if, in the event of 
James Hughes and Thomas Parker 
proving their fitness to receive second- 
class certificates, and that they have 
been prevented from following their 
ordinary employmeat for six weeks in 
consequence of any inaccuracy or care- 
lessness in the Reports of Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Mines in North Stafford- 
shire, they will be entitled to fair and 
reasonable compensation for the loss in 
wages which they have sustained ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The In- 
spector of Mines had to exercise his 
judgment to the best of his ability on 
conflicting statements of fact as to the 
real nature of the previcus employment 
of Hughes and Parker which made their 
claim to receive second-class certificates 
a matter of doubt and difficulty. I have 
sought for further information; and 
upon careful consideration of all the 
circumstances I have come to the con- 
clusion that Hughes and Parker may 
have certificates granted to them. No 
claim for cumpensation can be enter- 
tained. 


MERCHANDIZE MARKS ACT IN THE 
COLONIES, &c. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade, Whether he is using, and will 
continue to use, his influence with his 
Colleagues in the India Office, Foreign 
Office, and Colonial Office to secure the 
adoption of the principle of the Mer- 
chandize Marks Act in our Colonies and 
Iependencies, and in all foreign coun- 
tries which have become parties to the 
| Convention of Rome; and, whether he 
| can report any satisfactory progress in 

this direction ? 

| Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micnazrr 
| Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): I am 
| doing everything in my power in accord- 
| ance with the wishes of the right hon. 
| Gentleman. We have no progress to 
report with regard to foreign countries. 

ith regard to India, I think my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
India has already informed the House 
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that the Local Governments and Councils 
have been communicated with on the 
subject, and that a Bill, which is now 
before the Legislative Council in India, 
will pave the way for further legislation. 
A further despatch on the matter is going 
out to-day. With regard to the Colonies, 
in nine legislation has been already 

; in one it is proceeding; in 16 
it is promised; and from seven no re- 
plies have been received ; while in six 
of no great importance legislation is con- 
sidered unnecessary. 

Mr. MUNDELLA remarked, that 
with respect to India there was abun- 
dant evidence that falsely-marked mer- 
chandize had been shipped to a con- 
siderable extent in foreign bottoms. 


ROYAL PARKS AND PLEASURE GAR- 
DENS—KEW GARDENS—ADDITIONAL 
FACILITIES OF ACCESS, 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) (for Sir 
Joun Wurrraker Etxis) (Surrey, King- 
ston) asked the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether greater facilities of 
access to Kew Gardens cannot be 
granted by opening a new gateway 
entrance ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): I am 
in communication with the owner of the 
property lying between the Kew Rail- 
way Station and the Gardens, and I 
have reason to hope that he will agree 
to the making of a new road through 
his land. In that case I have under- 
taken to open a gate directly facing and 
in view of the exit from the station. 
This will be an improvement and a great 
convenience to the public. 


OATHS AND AFFIRMATIONS—OATH OF 
A DECLARED ATHEIST. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
he is aware that, at Barrow-in-Furness 
last week, the magistrates refused to 
allow one John Clegg (who stated that 
he was an Atheist, and objected to take 
an oath) to make affirmation, but ulti- 
mately permitted him to give evidence 
on oath; and, whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, the refusal to allow affirma- 
tion, and the taking the evidence on 
oath, were in accordance with the Law? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): I 
have made inquiries, and have ascer- 


Sir Michael Hicks- Beach 
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tained that the magistrates were not in- 
formed of the Statute enabling persons 
objecting to make an oath to make a 
‘promise and declaration.” The re- 
fusal, under the circumstances, was not 
in accordance with the law; but atten- 
tion having been called to the matter it 
is not likely to occur again. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (OHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL — MR. 
BUCKLE, EDITOR OF THE ‘“ TIMES.” 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.), 

who had the following Question on the 

Paper :—*‘‘ To ask the First Lord of the 

Treasury, Whether Mr. Buckle, editor 

of The Times, came to see him in refer- 

ence to the allegations against Members, 
along with the proprietor of that journal, 
or separately ; and, what were the date 
or dates of the interviews,’ said, he 
would postpone the Question, but asked 
whether there was anyone who could 
propose the Motions of which Notice 
had been given in the name of the First 

Lord of the Treasury (for suspending 

the Midnight Rule and applying the 

Closure after 1 o’clock) ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Yes, Sir; it is pro- 
posed to move the two Motions which 
stand in the name of my right hon. 
Friend, and I am prepared to answer 
the Question of the hon. and learned 
Member if he wishes it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY stated that he 
had received a letter from the Private 
Secretary of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), desiring that the 
Question might be postponed, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had to attend the 
funeral of Admiral Codrington, and 
could not be in his place at Question 
time. After hearing that letter the 
right hon. Gentleman could take his 
own course. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I think I can 
answer the Question. My right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury 
has had no communication with Mr. 
Buckle at all on the question. He has 
not seen him, and has not been called 
upon by him. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As the right 


hon. Gentleman takes upon himself to 
answer for the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury without being asked, I will ask 
him if he ean state whether the First 
Lord of the Treasury saw Mr, Leycester, 
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chief reporter of Zhe Times, in the 
Gallery of this House, several times on 
this question ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No, Sir; I cannot 
answer this Question without informa- 
tion. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): With re- 
ference to the manuscript read on 
Thursday, the 12th ultimo, by the First 
Lord of the Treasury, when the right 
hon. Gentleman was understood to say 
that the Government would frame a Bill 
to institute a Special Commission to re- 
port upon the charges and allegations 
against Members of Parliament only, I 
wish to ask whether the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is aware that the manu- 
script read by the First Lord of the 
Treasury was sent to members of the 
Press Gallery, where it was seen by 
several gentlemen, and whether it is not 
a fact that the words “and other per- 
sons” did not appear in that manu- 
script ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I have no know- 
ledge whatever of the manuscript having 
been sent to, or not having been sent to, 
the Reporters’ Gallery. They were the 
notes of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
and they were not in the possession of 
any of his Colleagues. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, whether the 
manuscript was or was not sent to the 
Reporters’ Gallery? Could the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether it did or 
did not contain the words in question ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I have never seen 
it, and I am not aware that any of my 
Colleagues have ever seen it. There- 
fore, I cannot say whether it contained 
the words or not. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer knew 
whether the First Lord of the Treasury 
would be willing to give the date of his 
interview or the dates of his interviews 
with Mr. Walter ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : No, Sir. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked, whether the Government in- 
tended to proceed with the Excise Duties 
(Local Purposes) Bill before the adjourn- 
ment; and, if so, when? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): In the present state 
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of Business it is extremely difficult to 
fix a day. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 

side): Does the right hon. Gentleman 
intend to bring in this Bill late in the 
Session, when many Members are away ? 
Members are already pairing and going 
away. 
Mr. GOSCHEN: Iam in a dilemma 
with regard to this matter, because the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone)—very naturally 
as I think—insisted the other day that 
the Bill ought to be brought in before 
the Autumn Session, on the ground that 
the tax ought not to be delayed until 
so late a period of the year. Of course, 
there is here this cireumstance to be 
borne in mind, that the tax is not an 
Imperial tax, but a local one. Per- 
sonally I should have no objection to a 
postponement of the Biil until the 
Autumn Session if we cannot bring it 
on very early next week. But I can 
only postpone it on the understanding 
that such postponement is not to be 
considered in the light of a withdrawal 
or change of front on the part of the 
Government. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked, whe- 
ther the Sitting on Saturday would be 
devoted to Scotch Business ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No; it will he im- 
possible to take Scotch Business on that 
day. I may state the course of Busi- 
ness during the next two days. It is 
absolutely indispensable to take a Vote 
on Account to-morrow for the Civil 
Service, and on Saturday it will be 
necessary to take the Report of the Vote 
on Account of the Army and Navy 
Estimates. The Army Estimates will 
be put down for to-morrow, and the 
Vote on Account may possibly be taken 
on that night, and in that case the 
Army and Navy Votes will be proceeded 
with at a Saturday Sitting. 

Mr. MUNDELLA inquired whether 
the right hon. Gentleman supposed that 
a Vote on Account could be got to- 
morrow night? There were many sub- 
jects that would have to be discussed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): Which day will be 
devoted to Scotch Business ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : In the absence of 
the First Lord of the Treasury I cannot 
go beyond the next few days, for which 
the programme has been absolutely 
settled; but I know the anxiety of the 
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First Lord of the Treasury to secure a 
day for Scotch Business as soon as pos- 
sible. In answer to the right hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Mundella), I 
have to say that it is our hope and ex- 
pectation to complete the Vote on 
Account to-morrow, it being absolutely 
necessary to secure the money. 

In reply to Sir Wiuttam PiLowpen 
(Wolverhampton, W.), 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the Indian 
Budget would be taken this Session if 
it were possible to do so; and, in 
accordance with the pledge of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, three clear days’ 
Notice would be given. 


WAR OFFICE (SMALL ARMS) — THE 
NEW MAGAZINE RIFLE. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) asked, 
Whether the Secretary of State for War 
would tell the House the result of the 
trials with the new magazine rifle; 
and, whether the statement that had 
appeared in a Povincial newspaper, to 
the offect that the rifle had been con- 
demned, was true ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
There is no truth in the statemant. As 
far as I am aware, the trials have been 
very satisfactory. 


SOUTH AFRICA — ZULULAND — SOR- 
RENDER OF NATIVE CHIEFS. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) asked, Whether the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies had 
received any recent information about 
affairs in Zululand? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorsr) 
(who replied) said: Yes, Sir. The 
following telegram has been received 
from Sir Arthur Havelock :— 


“Ist August.—Colonial Secretary sent by 
east coast road reach Umfolosi River without 
opposition. Somkeli, Chief of that locality, 
has involuntarily and unconditionally surren- 
dered to authorities. Other Chiefs expected to 
surrender. Native followers who had come to 
Dinizulu from beyond Zululand are said to be 
dispersing. I am not without hopes that Dini- 
zulu himself will surrender. Situation much 
improved.”’ 


PRIVILEGE. 
emnigitets 
“THE TIMES” NEWSPAPER—BREACH 
OF PRIVILEGE—RESOLUTION. 
Mrz. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I wish, Sir, to submit to the House a 


Mr. Goschen 
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Question of Privilege. It is with regard 
to an article in Zhe Times newspaper of 
to-day, portions of which I deem, and I 
think that other hon. Members when 
they hear them read will also deem, to 
constitute a gross breach of the Privi- 
leges of this House. In order that I 
may found a Motion upon it, I believe 
that I am right in taking the extract of 
which I complain up to the Table of the 
House and asking the Clerk to read it. 
Mr. SPEAKER: Bring it up. 


The said Paper was then delivered in, 
and the passages complained of read as 
followeth :— 

‘The endeavour to convict the Government 
of a change of front because Mr. W. H. Smith, 
in offering Mr. Parnell the alternative of the 
Special Commission, omitted the words ‘and 
other persons,’ though ever since the notice of 
the introduction of the Bill was placed on the 
paper those words have been before the House, 
and the Opposition allowed the Second Reading 
to pass unchallenged with full knowledge of 
them, conspicuously failed ; but this and other 
groundless accusations have afforded Mr. Par- 
nell, Mr. T. Healy, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, and the rest the opportunity to pour 
out a flood of blackguardism—we can call it by 
no other name—on The Times and the persons 
responsible for its conduct, which we venture 
to say is absolutely without parallel in Parlia- 
mentary history. Weare completely indifferent 
to abuse, calumny, and mendacious charges 
from that quarter, and we are quite sure that 
public opinion will take the just measure of the 
men who resort to .aese weapons. But, for the 
honour of public life in England, it is to be de- 
plored that Mr. Gladstone as well as Sir 
William Harcourt entered into a competition 
with the foul-mouthed oratory of their present 
allies below the gangway. Still more scanda- 
lous is it that Mr. Morley should dare to accuse 
this journal of the ‘deepest infamy’ on the 
unsupported testimony, which he has taken no 
pains to sift, of one of his reckless Irish allies. 
The stuff which is held to be good enough to 
furnish forth the speeches of these statesmen 
with their facts, their arguments, their taunts, 
and their calumnies would not be listened to by 
any decent people if it were bawled about the 
streets by the sort of people who obtain a 
hearing because they are Members of the House 
of Commons.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: [I have asked, 
Sir, the Clerk to read the whole passage, 
in order that the House may have an 
opportunity of seeing what it is, It 
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is, however, upon the following three 
points that I rely in making the Motion 
with which I propose to end my obser- 
vations :—First— 

“ This, and other groundless accusations, have 
afforded Mr. Parnell, Mr. T. Healy, Mr. Sexton, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, and the rest, the oppor- 
tunity to pour out a flood of blackguardism.” 
That is an accusation that the Gentle- 
men named did yesterday pour out in 
their speeches a flood of blackguardism. 
The second passage upon which I rely 
is this— 

“We are completely indifferent to abuse, 

calumny, and mendacious charges from that 
quarter.” 
That is a charge by innuendo of men- 
dacity against hon. Gentlemen on this 
side ofthe House. The third passage on 
which I rely is this— 

“For the honour of public life in England, it 

is to be deplored that Mr. Gladstone, as well as 
Sir William Harcourt, entered into a com- 
petition with the foul-mouthed oratory of their 
present allies below the gangway.”’ 
That is to say, that Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
William Harcourt, and others, were 
foul-mouthed in their observations last 
night. Now, Sir, in 1733, the House of 
Commons passed, nemine contradicente, 
the following Resolution :— 

“ That the assaulting, or insulting, or mena- 

cing any Member of this House in his coming 
to, or going from the House, or upon the account 
of his behaviour in Parliament, is a high in- 
fringement of the Privileges of this House, a 
most outrageous and dangerous violation of the 
rights of Parliament, and a high crime and mis- 
demeanour.” 
Now, I think there is no one here who 
will contend that the article in Zhe Times 
is not insulting to certain Members of 
this House. Sir Erskine May, at page 
100 of his book on Par/iamentary Practice 
points out that— 

‘**Libels upon Members have also been con- 
stantly punished ; but to constitute a breach of 
Privilege, they must concern the character or 
conduct of Members in that capacity.” 

No one will deny that these charges 
and allegations in Zhe Times article 
concern the character and conduct 
of Members in that capacity. I do 
not wish, for a moment, to enter into 
whether these charges and allegations 
are true or false. This is not the 
moment for it. These charges are libel- 
lous. There can be no question of that, 
for to constitute a libel, it does not de- 
pend upon whether it is true or false. 
If a libel is true, it may be justified by 
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the assertion that it is true, but it re- 
mains a libel, nevertheless. These 
charges are essentially libellous in their 
character, and I cannot help thinking 
that this House ought to take notice of 
them. The words are strong. I notice 
sometimes that words used in newspapers 
are strong. But really there ought to 
be some limit even in the language 
which is permitted to that most sacred 
gospel of the Conservative Party—TZhe 
Times. I beg to move, Sir, that the 
newspaper referred to, in its issue of this 
morning, has been guilty of a breach of 
the Privileges of this House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the ‘ Times’ newspaper, inits issue of 
this morning, has been guilty of a breach of 
the privileges of this House.” —(Mr. Labdou- 
chere.) 

TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am sorry to say 
this is not the first time that cases of 
Breach of Privilege with regard to 
articles appearing in newspapers have 
been brought before the House of Com- 
mons. There are several precedents to 
guide us in this matter. 1 would men- 
tion them to the House, and, with the 
same brevity exercised by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), I will point out how the House 
dealt with these cases without going into 
details, but making a mere general 
statement. There can, of course, be no 
doubt that a Breach of Privilege has been 
committed by the article in question. 
There is no reason for denying or miti- 
gating the fact. No doubt, of late, some 
very strong language has been used with 
regard to Zhe Times in this House under 
the protection of Privilege; but that 
would not, of course, affect the question 
whether a Breach of Privilege has been 
committed. But on previous occasions, 
when a Breach of Privilege has been 
committed — 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: As a question 
of Order, would it not be more proper 
for the right hon. Gentleman to reserve 
these observations for the second Motion 
I shall make when this has been carried ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No; because the 

recedents which I will mention to the 
ouse will show that in these cases the 
House did not accept the Motion that a 
Breach of Privilege had been committed, 
and passed to the next Business of the 
day. I am sure the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) will remember the 
cases, and I know that he has often ad- 
vised the House to be extremely careful 
in this matterof proceeding against news- 

apers, and has used his influence in 
Sour such Motions as this either with- 
drawn or indirectly negatived by the 
acceptance of a Motion to proceed to the 
next Business of the Day. There are 
two comparatively recent cases which I 
have been able to look up in the few 
availablo moments I have had. Onthe 
15th April, 1878, Mr. O’Donnell moved 
that an article in Zhe Globe newspaper 
was a breach of the Privileges of the 
House. An Amendment was proposed 
to pass to the next Business on the Paper, 
and that was carried without a Division. 
On the 23rd February, 1880, Mr. 
O'Donnell brought forward a similar 
Motion in regard to articles in Zhe World, 
Morning Advertiser, Daily Telegraph, and 
Pall Mall Gazette. Sir Stafford North- 
cote moved an Amendment, which was 
seconded by the noble Lord the Member 
for Rossendale (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington), to pass to the Orders of the 
Day, and that was accepted and carried 
without a Division. I think the House 
will feel the extreme delicacy of pro- 
ceeding in these matters, and I would 
submit that, while we cannot deny that 
a Breach of Privilege has been com- 
mitted, we should follow these two pre- 
cedents and proceed to the Order of the 
Day. [Cries of ‘‘Move!”] Well, I 
do not move. It is for the House to 
decide, and I should like to know the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, who will, I 
feel sure, deal with this matter with 
entire impartiality. { Cries of “Move!” } 

Mr. . E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian) : Do I understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman does not 
move ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: As a matter of fact, 
I did not move; but I beg now to move, 
Sir, ‘That the House do now proceed 
to the Business of the day.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I rise to 
second that Motion. I think that we 
should proceed in these matters with 
great reluctance, and if my hon. Friend 
had consulted me, I should have ven- 
tured to dissuade him from taking the 
course he has. The precedents which 
have been mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman appear to me to be founded 
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on a rule of prudence. Breach of 
Privilege is a very wide net, and it 
would be very undesirable that notice 
should be taken in this House of all 
cases in which hon. Members are un- 
fairly criticized. Breach of Privilege is 
not exactly to be defined. It is rather 
to be held in the air to be exercised on 
proper occasions when, in the opinion of 
the House, a fit case for its exercise 
occurs. To put this weapon unduly in 
force is to invite acombat upon unequal 
terms wheresoever and by whomsoever 
carried on. Though, in the present 
case, my opinion of the language in the 
article now brought under the attention 
of the House is not very different from 
that of my hon. Friend, I do not think 
there is any duty or policy which should 
induce us to treat it as an exception to 
the general rule of prudence acted upon 
in former cases. My hon. Friend re- 
ferred to the Resolution passed by this 
House in 1733. I say quite frankly that 
I am not prepared to be bound by the 
usage of the House on matters of Privi- 
lege in 1733. The right of the nation 
to know the proceedings of Parliament 
was not then recognized. Now that 
right is established, and opinions are 
therefore naturally formed in regard to 
these proceedings. Indeed, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that there should be 
freedom of comment. That freedom of 
comment may, of course, be occasionally 
abused; but I do not think it is be- 
coming the dignity of the House to 
notice that abuse of it. It is infinitely 
better and more dignified in this House 
to stand on the general reasonableness 
of its proceedings if we can, and if we 
have not that basis of reasonableness, 
we have no basis at all. I would there- 
fore say that in accordance with the pre- 
cedents that have been mentioned, and 
not only as a matter of precedent, but 
upon general grounds, we would do well 
to take no notice of this subject. I am, 
it appears, one of the persons honoured 
by reference to the observations I yester- 
day submitted to the House; but I am 
quite ready to second the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I would also 
venture to respectfully request my hon. 
Friend not to press the Motion which he 
has made. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Ido not think 
it was quite fair of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
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as a Gentleman having a perfectly im- 
partial and independent mind upon this 
subject ; for the right hon. Gentleman 
is himself accused in this article, and, 
under those circumstances, he has got 
up not with an impartial mind, but 
with a desire to return good for evil. 
The right hon. Gentleman is one of 
those who are termed “foul mouthed ”’ 
by Zhe Times. He has urged me not to 
press this Motion. I will not press it 
under the circumstances ; but I will just 
point out that in my researches into 
antiquity, I find that the punishment 
for the offence which has been committed 
is branding, flogging, and being put in 
illory one and all. I hope that Mr. 
alter and his friends will henceforth 
abate the coarseness of their language 
towards tho right hon. Gentleman, when 
they find that it is owing to his inter- 
vention that they are not punished as 
they deserved to be by this House. 


Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word ‘ that,’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘the House do pass to the Public Business of 
the Day.’ ”"—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.’’) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Before 
the Motion is withdrawn I desire to offer 
afew words to the House. As for the 
references of Zhe Times to myself, I 
do not care what it says, and I should 
not have thought of troubling the House 
on this occasion, for I regard its utter- 
ances with immeasurable contempt. In 
the second place, I know well, from ex- 

erience, that the proceedings of Irish 

embers in this House are regarded by 
aconsiderable section of the House as 
fair matter for scurrilous attacks by any 
blackguard of the Press. Irish Mem- 
bers, of whom I am one, are accused of 
blackguardism in the performance of 
their duties in this House. I only wish 
to say that whatever they have said and 
done has been under the notice and 
control of either Mr. Speaker or the 
Chairman of Ways and Means. I do 
not know that I have come much into 
conflict with the Chair ; but I do remem- 
ber that on one occasion when I was 
forced to call an hon. Member a liar to 
his face, you, Mr. Speaker, having re- 
gard to the provocation I received, did 
not consider that I exceeded the limits 
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of my right. The article read at the 
Table declares that the conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) 
is scandalous, because he said that the 
conduct of Zhe Times had been infamous. 
Now, what were the facts of the case? 
My hon. Friend the Member for North 
Wexford (Mr. J. E. Redmond), on the 
day after the Pheonix Park murders, 
addressed a public meeting at Manches- 
ter. He put himself in communication 
with the police, and learned that the 
rumour of Lord Spencer’s assassination 
was false, but that,as regarded Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, it was true. He 
therefore referred to the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish only, because he 
knew of no other murder. On the 
following day, Ze Times commented 
upon the fact that my hon. Friend did 
not refer to the murder of Mr. Burke, 
and conveyed in the plainest terms that, 
if he did not actually approve of the 
murder, he was willing to condone it. 
My hon. Friend wrote a letter to Zhe 
Times explaining the matter; but Zhe 
Times, from that day to this, has refused 
to print that letter. The hon. Member 
subsequently repeated his explanation 
in a speech in this House ; but Zhe Zimes, 
iu reporting his speech, cut out the 
passages explaining the matter. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that the House is now 
considering the subject of Privilege in 
connection with Zhe Times article of this 


day. 

Ma. SEXTON: Zhe Times article of 
to-day accuses the right hon. Member for 
Newcastle - upon- Tyne of scandalous 
conduct in charging it with the deepest 
infamy on the unsupported testimony, 
which he had taken no pains to verify, 
of his reckless Irish allies. I am en- 
deavouring to show that the conduct of 
the right hon. Gentleman was not scan- 
dalous, but was justifiable. I maintain 
that the statements of the right hon. 
Gentleman did not rest on unsupported 
testimony, but were proved by notorious 
facts. Zhe Times refused to insert the 
letter of my hon. Friend, and, as I have 
said, cut out of his speech in this House 
his explanation in reference to the 
matter. Will it be observed that that 
speech having been delivered in May, 
1882, and my hon. Friend having written 
a letter to The Times to explain the whole 
matter, the hon. and learned Attorney 
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General the other day, in the case of 
‘*O’Donnell v. Walter,” absolutely 
drew the attention of the jury to the 
passage contained in Zhe Zimes in which 
it attacked my hon. Friend. 1 hold in 
my hand the third and revised edition 
of Parnellism and Crime, and let me turn 
to one passage there relating to the con- 
duct of my hon. Friend. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is not the 
question before the House. The ques- 
tion is whether the words in Zhe Times’ 
issue of this day constitute a Breach of 
Privilege. The hon. Member is not 
entitled to go back to former articles, 
bevause the question is simply whether 
the words contained in the article to-day 
constitute a breach of the Privileges of 
this House. 

Mr. SEXTON: Surely, the word 

scandalous applied to the right hon. 
Member for Hovesdthe-upen-Tyns is a 
Breach of Privilege I was endeavouring 
to show that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not spoken on unsupported testi- 
mony. 
Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) : 
I rise to Order. I submit, that the words 
in The Zimes being admitted to be a 
Breach of Privilege, it is immaterial 
whether they are justified by the faots 
or not, and, therefore, it is out of Order 
for the hon. Member to discuss them 
and endeavour to prove that they are 
not in accordance with the facts. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): As you, Sir, were not in 
the Ohair yesterday afternoon, I may 
corte be allowed to say that the hon. 

ember for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) 
was referring to what took place in Oom- 
mittee, and to the speech made by my 
hon. and learnen Friend the Member 
for North Wexford. I submit that the 
hon. Member was entitled to show that 
the remark which he thought it his duty 
to make was justified. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The truth of this 
matter has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion whether the language of Zhe Times 
was proper to be used towards Members 
of the House, and whether the use of 
improper language constitutes a Breach 
of Privilege. The truth and justice of 
the language used is not the question 
before the House. 

Mr. ROBERTSON (Dundee) : Is not 
the question before the House the pro- 
priety of proceeding to the Business of 
the day ? 


Mir, Sexton 
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Mr. SEXTON: The libel upon my 
hon. and learned Friend was in- 
serted in Zhe Times on the 8th of May, 
1882— 


On the 7th,” said The Times, “Mr.J. Red- 
mond spoke at Manchester. He condemned the 
murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish ; but it is 
significant that he made no reference to the 
murder of Mr. Burke.” 


It is enough for me to say that the hon. 
and learned Attorney General read the 
remarks to the jury on the conduct of 
Mr. Redmond without any explanation. 
But we despise insinuations proceeding 
from the paymasters and accomplices of 
forgers. I will not detain the House 
further with the infamous suggestion 
directed against my hon. Friend six 
years ago, the explanation of which has 
been suppressed, but I will only ask who 
were the blackguards ? 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND( Wexford, N.): 
I wish, Sir, to claim your indulgence 
and the indulgence of the House while 
I speak one or two sentences in reference 
to a matter which affects me personally. 
I hold now, in my hand, the proof of 
the statement which I made yesterday. 
Yesterday [ stated the circumstances 
under which I made the speech to a 
public meeting at Manchester, and I said 
that Zhe Times had publicly accused me 
of sympathizing with the murder of Mr. 
Burke, because in that speech I did not 
mention his name. [Cries of ‘ Ques- 
tion!” ] If you tell me it is not the 
Question, I will sit down, and I will ask 
leave to make a personal explanation. I 
made that statement yesterday; but I 
find that the statement I made went fur- 
ther than the fact. What Zhe Zimes 
did was this, it made the statement the 
next day that I had made no reference 
whatever to the murder of Mr. Burke. 
A couple of days afterwards the hon. 
Member for Derry City (Mr. Justin 
M‘Oarthy) told me that comment had 
been made by Members of the House 
on my silence in presence of that im- 
plied charge. in answer to the appeal 
of the hon. Member for Derry City, 
I wrote a letter to Zhe Times, stating 
that I had no more idea than the child 
unborn, at the time I made the speech, 
that Mr. Burke had, unfortunately, been 
murdered. Zhe Times did not publish 
that letter. On May 18, 1882, I alluded 
to the subject in the House, as reported 
in Hansard. I said— 
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“That it was difficult for the Irish Members to 
insure the proper representation of their words 
and actions re sel the public might be seen from 
the fact that for his speech at Manchester, imme- 
diately after the lamentable outrage in the 
Phoenix Park, he had been attacked in the Lon- 
don Press for having mentioned Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and omitted Mr. Burke, not withstand- 
ing the fact that at the time of the delivery of the 

h he was unaware that Mr. Burke had been 

assassinated. A letter which he wrote to The 
Times newspaper explaining this was not in- 
serted in that journal, although it was one of 
the London papers that took the matter up.” — 
(3 Hansard, [269] 998.) 
The Times omitted the whole of that 
passage from the report of my speech. 
The matter had then passed from my 
memory until the early part of last year, 
until the articles entitled Parnellism and 
Crime appeared, when I found the state- 
ment in them— 

“The same day ”— 
that is the day after the murder— 

“Mr. J. E. Redmond spoke at Manchester. He, 
too, condemned the Chief Secretary’s murder. 
But it is a point of high significance, noted at 
the time, that at this meeting no reference what- 
ever was made to the murder of Mr. Burke.”’ 
These words are quoted from Zhe Times 
of May 8, 1882. Ina subsequent page 
of the same pamphlet is this passage— 
“Mr. Finarty headed the demonstration at 
Turner Hall. The latter had recently expressed 
his sorrow that the London explosions were not 
more successful. He now threw his side light 
on the murders in the Phcenix Park. He (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish) died because he was in 
bad company—was with Thomas H. Burke, the 
Fouche of Ireland. The day after the murders, 
Mr. J. E. Redmond, M.P., deplored as we have 
seen, the Chief Secretary’s end. He, too, said 
nothing as regarded Burke.” 
When I read these articles in Parnellism 
and Crime, I wrote a letter to a London 
journal, stating the facts and challenging 
The Times to explain why they had pub- 
lisned this calumnious statement. That 
letter duly appeared on the Lith of 
March, and then Zhe Times replied in a 
way that was little else than saying that 
I was telling a lie. They said that— 
“Mr. J. E. Redmond’s so-called explanation 
of his silence about the murder of Mr. Burke 
was merely an assertion that on Sunday after- 
noon in Manchester, he knew nothing of the 
double nature of the crime committed on Satur- 
day night with which the whole country was 
ringing. Such an assertion hardly required 
comment.’’ 
This is the end of my miserable story, 
miserable for everybody concerned 
except me. The hon. and learned At- 
torney General, I am sure, knowing 
nothing of my explanation, and acting 
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on instructions, insisted after contention 
with Mr. Ruegg, the counsel for Mr. 
O’Donnell, in putting before the jury 
the whole of these scandalous imputa- 
tions upon me. With regard to the re- 
marks of the right hon. Member for 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, who has been 
foully assailed because it is said he ac- 
cepted my statement without sifting it, 
the right hon. Gentleman did nothing of 
the kind. What the right hon. Gentle- 
man said yesterday was—that if my 
statements were true, they covered Zhe 
Times with infamy ; but he went on to 
say that probably I might have omitted 
something in my statement. If I did 
omit anything in that statement, I have 
tried to supply the omission. I have 
nothing further to say than that I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will now > 
satisfied by the proofs that I have given, 
and the statements I have made, of the 
truth of the statements I have made day 
by day with dates, and chapter, and 
verse, and I am sure that the public will 
not be slow to draw the right inference 
with regard to the repeated accusations 
which have been made against me by 
The Times, after the conductors of that 
paper knew them to be false, nor will 
they be slow to sympathize with the hon. 
and learned Attorney General at having 
found himself, as counsel for Zhe Times, 
in the position of repeating against me 
the calumnies which those who instructed 
him knew to be false. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : After hearing 
what my hon. and learned Friend has 
said, I am, as he supposed I should be, 
entirely and fully satisfied, and now I 
am in a position to alter what I said 
yesterday. What I said yesterday was 
—and it is not worth while in this case 
to notice remarks in editorial articles— 
with regard to the conduct of Zhe Times 
strictly conditional. Four times in the 
course of my remarks I said—‘“ If this 
is proved, Zhe Times has been guilty of 
the deepest infamy.” I have heard the 
speech of my hon. and learned Friend, 
and I now withdraw that qualification, 
and say that Zhe Zimes has been guilty 
of the deepest infamy. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
While I think that the House is justi- 
fied in taking no further notice of this 
matter, and while I fully endorse the 
action of the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian, I think that the House 
has some reason to complain that the 
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reports in Hansard’s Debates are largely 
taken from Zhe Times, which we now 
know in every case in reporting the 
speeches of Irish Members acts like a 
literary Thug. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Do I understand 
the hon. Member for Northampton to 
withdraw his Motion ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes, Sir; I 
ask the leave of the House to withdraw 
the Motion. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): On this side of the House, it 
_was expected that the hon. and learned 
Attorney General would take the oppor- 
tunity which has been offered him of 
withdrawing a statement which he must 
now know was a calumny, and which he 
could not justify. [ Cries of ‘‘ Answer !”’ } 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber now withdraw the Motion ? 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 


MOTIONS. 
—o— 
SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, EXEMP- 
TION FROM THE STANDING ORDER. 
RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘*That the proceedings on the Members of 
Parliament (Charges and Allegations) Bill, if 
under discussion at Twelve o’clock this night, 
be not interrupted under the Standing Order 
‘ Sittings of the House.’ ’’—(Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he rose 
to a point of Order. He wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was in 
Order in moving a Motion which stood 
upon the Paper in the name of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), who 
was then present in the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is competent to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
make the Motion which stands on the 
Paper in the name of the First Lord of 
the Treasury. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE— PROCE- 
DURE ON THE MEMBERS OF PARLIA- 
MENT (CHARGES AND ALLEGATIONS) 
BLLL.—RESOLUTION, 

Tax CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 

QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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Hanover Square): In rising to move 
the Motion which stands upon the Paper 
in the name of my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and Notice 
of which I gave on his behalf yesterday 
afternoon, I think I shal: best consult 
the convenience of the House by con- 
fining myself strictly to making the 
Motion. We have now been engaged 
for three days—Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday—upon the Committee of 
this Bill, and the whole of yesterday 
afternoon was occupied in discussing 
one Amendment, which was, no doubt, 
an important Amendment. In making 
this Motion, I am anxious not to say 
anything that will lead to controversy. 
I think that during the time at our dis- 
posal between the present hour and 
1 o’clock in the morning, we shall be in 
a position to deal with the remaining 
Amendments to the Bill which have 
been placed upon the Paper, especially 
in view of the fact that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell) has stated 
that the most essential parts of the mea- 
sure have already been disposed of. 
There are, no doubt, some Amendments 
of some importance upon the Paper; 
but I believe that they can receive full 
and adequate discussion between now 
and 1 o’clock. I beg to move the Reso- 
lution I have referred to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed 

‘That at One o'clock a.m. on Friday 3rd 
August, if the Members of Parliament (Charges 
and Allegations) Bill be not previously reported 
from the Committee of the whole /iouse, the 
Chairman shall put forwith the Question, or 
Questions, on any Amendment or Motion 
already proposed from the Chair. He shall 
next proceed and successively put forthwith the 
Questions, That any Clause then under Con- 
sideration, and each remaining Clause in the 
Bill, stand part of the Bill. After the Clauses 
are disposed of he shall forthwith report the 
Bill, as amended, to the House. From and 
after the passing of this Order no Motion, That 
the Chairman do leave the Chair, or do report 
Progress, shall be allowed.”—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, that the conduct of the 
Government in proposing this Resolu- 
tion was in accordance with their gene- 
ral conduct in reference to this Bill. 
The Resolution amounted to a decree 
that the greater part of this most im- 
portant Bill should be passed without 
any discussion whatever. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was at fault 
with regard to the statement of the 
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hon. Member for Cork, which he said 
amounted to an admission that the most 
essential portions of this Bill had been 
disposed of. To that assertion he gave 
the most unqualified contradiction. 
Neither directly nor by inference did 
the hon. Member for Cork r ake such a 
preposterous statement. There were 
many parts of the Bill remaining to be 
discussed which were of the greatest 
importance. The earlier part of the 
Bill had given rise to a prolonged and 
animated debate, and the remainder of 
the Bill would give rise to an equally 
prolonged and animated debate. The 
object of the Motion was to put tho 
Bill through the House by force, and 
he might almost say by physical vig- 
lence. The right hon. Gentleman might 
almost as well adopt the policy of 
Cromwell, and turn all the Irish Mem- 
bers out of the House. He protested 
against this Motion as being an act of 
brute force and brute violence on the 
part of the Government. He begged 
to call the attention of the House to the 
manner in which the Government had 
put forward this Motion. Why had 
the discussion upon the Bill been pro- 
longed? As had been stated oudsalan, 
if the Bill had been in the form in which 
the Government had promised they 
would introduce it—if the Government 
had been true to their own pledges and 
promises, the Committee upon the Bill 
need not have occupied more than two 
hours; it would have gone through 
Committee with as little friction as that 
with which it had gone through its 
second reading. The discussion in 
Committee had been so prolonged be- 
cause the Government had promised 
them one Bill and had given them 
another. The Government had pro- 
mised the Irish Members an opportu- 
nity of clearing their characters from 
certain foul charges and aspersions, and 
they had now taken from them the op- 
portunity of doing so. These charges 
against Irish Members had been circu- 
lated in the form of pamphlets by the 
First Lord of the Santen by the 
million, and they had been repeated by 
the highest Law Officer of the Crown, 
and there was scarcely a single occu- 
pant of the Benches opposite who had 
not gone down to his constituency and 
had promulgated the same calumnies. 
It had been said by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite and by the Attorney General 
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that those charges were of the gravest 
and most serious character ever brought 
against a body of men. Yet, when 
they were charged with murder and 
complicity with murder, when those 
charges had been repeated all over the 
country, when they had been made the 
stock-in-trade of their political oppo- 
nents, and after they had been pro- 
mised an opportunity of meeting those 
charges, the Government shuffled from 
their promise, and offered an inquiry 
into an organization and political move- 
ment. Such proceedings as these could 
not be too strongly condemned by any 
impartial Member. Hon, Members 
from Ireland accepted this Bill on the 
pledge of the Government that it should 
give them an opportunity of meeting 
definite charges made against them or 
against persons intimately associated 
with them. That promise had been 
departed from. He did not wish to 
anticipate the action of his hon. 
Friends; but he thought it would be 
their duty to take no notice whatever in 
their discussion of this Bill of the 
force and violence practised upon them 
by the Government. For his part, 
he should discuss every Amendment 
brought before the Committee with just 
as much advocacy as it deserved, in utter 
disregard of the limit of time imposed 
upon them by the violence and force of 
the Government. He did not know 
what the result might be; but cer. 
tainly several parts of the Bill would 
go through the Committee undiscussed. 
It might be that the Committee would 
not reach the important Amendment as 
to whether the letters should or should 
not be singled out and set forth as 
demanding inquiry by the Commission. 
In these circumstances the Commission 
might be asked to do everything but 
the right thing. He cast the responsi- 
bility on the Government, and he 
thought hon. Members by-and-bye 
would be able to adequately appreciate 
the justice and fair play of the political 
foe who first uttered foul charges and 
then ran away from the chance of 
having them investigated and ex- 
amined. 

Mz. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) said, 
he could not be surprised at the Govern- 
ment taking this course. The Govern- 
ment had departed from the old custom 
of the House of having any regard to 
the opinions of the minority. The time 
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might come, the time would come, when 
hon. Members opposite would be in a 
minority. Then he trusted that those 
who were in the majority would show 
more consideration than was being 
shown at present. At the end of this 
Bill there was a clause which might not 
come up for discussion at all on account 
of the limitation of time. It was the 
clause having the effect of saving The 
Times harmless from any action. The 
Committee would not have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing that clause. The 
Bill would probably be forced through 
by the Government without the discus- 
sion of a clause which would prevent 
hon. Members from Ireland from ever 
bringing an action against Zhe Times for 
the clearance of their character, which 
would save Zhe Times harmless from 
the consequences of uttering what, if 
untrue, were about the most foul and 
deliberate libels ever uttered. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he must congratulate the Govern- 
ment on having moved this Motion. 
Last year he went to the manager of 
Hansard and asked him to put in the 
Index of Hansard the number of times 
the closure was moved. That would 
form for future purposes a valuable 
series of precedents, but he was bound 
to say that no precedent of so great 
value had been set as in the Motion now 
before the House. There was, of course, 
a precedent for the eourse taken last 
year on the Coercion Bill, where the 
Government were able to say that the 
lives and liberties of millions of people 
were dependent on the passing of coer- 
cive legislation in the interests of law 
and order. But now for the first time 
with regard to ordinary legislation the 
Government created this important and, 
ashe conceived, most precious precedent, 
and that with regard to a Bill which a 
fortnight ago the Government declared 
to be of so little importance that a nega- 
tive reply from the hon. Member for 
Cork would be sufficient to induce them 
to withdraw it. Hon. members would 
find in Hansard under the letter ‘‘P” a 
record of all the closure Motions. He 
presumed the present Motion would be 
agar with the aid of the closure; but 

e conceived that nothing could be of 
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higher value for a future Parliament of 
England than that after three night’s 
discussion a Minister should come down 


to the House and propose with regard 
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to a measure of the most important and 
far-reaching character a Motion of this 
kind. He congratulated hon. Gentle. 
men opposite. They were sharpening 
a most valuable tool which by-and-bye 
would be placed at their own throats. 
Such a Motion as that pro amounted, 
in his opinion, to nothing less than a 
direct censure on the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. In the first place, it took 
no note of the character of the Amend- 
ments. Some Amendments necessarily 
must be of less importanee than others. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dum- 
fries (Mr. R. T. Reid) had suggested 
an Amendment of the most far-reaching 
importance with regard to the protection 
proposed to be given to The Times. 
There were Amendments compelling the 
putting in the forefront the letter of the 
hon. Member for Cork, and as to the 
place where the Commission should sit ; 
there were Amendments of the most 
natural and most reasonable kind as to 
the circumstances in which the libels 
were published and were to be vindi- 
cated. All these Amendments the Go- 
vernment included in one common 
catalogue of ruin at 1 a.m., although it 
was in the power of hon. Members 
opposite with regard to any Amend- 
ment they thought trivial to rise and 
move, if the Government had refused it, 
that that Amendment be now put. It 
was right that the country should under- 
stand that hon. Members were moving 
those Amendments with all the power 
at the disposal of the Government which 
the closure gave—a closure which had 
been applied with ruthlessness and reck- 
lessness. Those hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen who in 1882 spent 20 nights 
discussing the closure never had it ap- 
plied to them by the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 
The Government, however, obtained the 
closure, and in one year after they got 
it they applied it 100 times; then they 
reduced the majority from 200 to 100; 
and now, having got a closure which 
they could put by a bare majority, they 
were not satisfied with that. Because a 
dignified and impartial officer of the 
House, a Member of the Government 
Party—the Chairman of Ways and 
Means—entertained views as to what 
was fair and what was impartial, as to 
the importance of Amendments, as to 
their relative position, and as to whether 
time ought fairly to be allowed for their 
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discussion, he received, so to speak, a 
Ministerial kick, a Ministerial slap in the 
face, by the mover of this Motion. There 
was to bean Autumn Session. What was 
the necessity for an Autumn Session ? 
Were there more important Bills before 
the House than this? He saw on the 
Orders for that evening a whole series 
of Bills for which there was to be an 
Autumn Session. He did not see why 
he should not move that the same treat- 
ment be accorded to the Burgh Police 
and Health (Scotland) Bill, the Court 
of Session and Bill Chamber (Scotland) 
(Clerks) Bill, the Tithe-rent Charge Re- 
covery and Variation Bill, Presumption of 
Life (Scotland) Bill, East India Officers 
Bill, Public Works Loan Bill, and the 
Bann Drainage Bill. This would be a 
means whereby hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site who intended to shoot grouse, might 
not only shoot in peace long before the 
present sitting was ww to end, but 
they would save themselves from the 
Autumn Session as well. He was really 
astonished at the moderation of hon. 
Gentlemen. He was greatly afraid, how- 
ever, that at some future day they might 
be succeeded by Gentlemen not quite so 
moderate or so Constitutional. He re- 
garded this Motion as another sad proof 
of the fact that English Members in re- 
gard to Irish Members were prepared 
to treat them in exactly the same spirit 
as when the Red Indian danced round 
his victim at the stake. There was not 
an hon. Gentleman opposite who would 
not ‘‘ bolt” any proposal that the Go- 
vernment made if they thought they 
could thereby prejudice the Irish Party. 
What should he say of hon. Gentlemen 
professing Unionist principles? They 
might not like this proceeding, but they 
could not dissent from it. The noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale (the 
Marquess of Hartington) might not like 
this proceeding, but, like the man in 
medieval stories who had sold his soul 
to the Evil One for any temporary ad- 
vantage, he was bound to carry out to 
the full the indenture he had signed 
with his blood. The Government were 
quite safe at any time in making any 
proposal they pleased, well knowing 
that they could whip the Unionists at 
the cart’s tail after them. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen of the Unionist Party might get 
up and say they approved of that pro- 
ceeding of the Government. They might 
say so, but they could not say anything 
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else; and he should retain in respect to 
that his own liberty of appreciation. He 
trusted that the country would see what 
the consequences were of the present 
alliance of Her Majesty’s Government. 
If the Liberal Party were in power the 
Tory Party would join the Irish Mem- 
bers in making high-flying protests 

ainst action such as that. But the 

inisterialists, reinforced by the Liberal 
Unionist Party, were enabled and en- 
couraged to de things which the Tory 
Party, had it twice its own strength, 
would not daretodo. The Government 
did not despise the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain), but they had his weight to an 
ounce. The Government knew that the 
declarations made by that right hon. 
Member in favour of limiting that in- 
quiry were purely platonic, and that 
when they proposed to put on the closure 
they could rely on his solid avoirdupois 
in the Division Lobby. In order to test 
the amoant of trust which the Govern- 
ment and the Liberal Unionists placed 
in the impartiality of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, he would suggest that 
in the present Motion the qualifying 
words should be inserted, ‘‘ If the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means sees fit.” He 
submitted that that would be a proper 
Amendment to the Motion. Then, in 
regard to the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dumfries deal- 
ing with the question, if Zhe Times was 
proved to be a forger, as they now knew 
it to be a liar— [A Jaugh.] The hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Antrim 


(Sir Charles Lewis) langhed at a state- 
ment of that kind. Why did the hon. 
Baronet not go into the witness - box 
when charges of corrupt practices were 
made against him at Derry, and 


Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, said, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was not speaking in any sense to the 
Question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that was 
because he was interrupted by the 
laughter of the hon. Baronet. He held 
that the Chairman of Ways and Means 
should be enabled to show his apprecia- 
tion of the relative importance of the 
Amendments proposed to the Bill, and 
to allow such adequate time for their 
discussion as he deemed fit. The Ohair- 
man was himself once a writer in The 
Times, and therefore his impartiality 
could not be contested by the opponents 
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of the Irish Party. The Irish Members, | Parliamentary means of getting the de- 
and certainly he, speaking for himself, | cision of the House on the two great 
who sometimes incurred his censure, | legal questions which he would raise. 
cordially, nevertheless, acknowledged | He should again raise the questions 


the impartiality of the Chairman— 
though in saying that he did not desire 
to fetter himself for future comment— 
and he thought that, in regard to a 
Gentleman of such high position as the 
Chairman, it would be only proper that 
the Government should show some sem- 
blance of respect for the decencies of 
the situation by accepting the sugges- 
tion which he now had the honour to 
make, and which he hoped that some 
other hon. Member would move as an 
Amendment. Then he would ask why 
the words ‘‘1 a.m.” should be retained 
in the Motion. Let them substitute 
‘‘] p.m.” and give more time for dis- 
cussion. He asked hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who in their private relations 
were, no doubt, men of honour, and 
even of tenderness, why in a matter of 
such grave importance they should treat 
the Irish Members in that manner? Let 
them assume if they liked that they 
were all guilty of murder and a thousand 
other crimes, and he asked whether the 
eminent lawyers sitting opposite would 
abridge the trial of a prisoner by de- 
claring that at | o’clock the jury must 
find a verdict against him. Was it, 
then, reasonable to put the whole Bill 
at a given hour? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he was not quite sure how far the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
followed previous forms, but he was 
sure tat on one occasion, when a similar 
Motion wascarried, the course was essen- 
tially different. If the Motion, as he 
understood it, were carried, before the 
Amendments to the first clause were 
finished the Chairman would put the 
question on any Amendment or Motion 
already proposed from the Chair, and 
would proceed immediately afterwards 
to -_ the Question that any clause then 
under consideration and each remaining 
clause should stand part of the Bill. 

The effect of that would be that the 
* Committee would be unable to pronounce 
any judgment whatever on any one of 
the questions that were raised by the 
other Amendments. That was a most 
monstrous proposition. He would sug- 
gest to the Government that they would 
not save much time by it, because he 
would feel it his duty to exhaust every 


Mr. T. M. Healy 





involvedin his Amendment on the Report 
stage of the Bill. The precedent to be 
made by the Government was dangerous 
and might be utterly disastrous, and it 
justified him in charging the Govern- 
ment with degrading Parliament. He 
remembered an occasion on which the 
Opposition went out of the House on a 
Closure Division; but he remained in 
his place while the Speaker went care- 
full through all the Amendments on the 
Paper to the Bill then being considerd, 
calling upon each Member in turn to 
move his Amendment. It was possible, 
therefore, to have taken the verdict of 
the House on every Amendment, whether 
it was debated or not. Without using 
any menace or threat, he would warn 
the Government that they were making 
a dangerous precedent, which might be 
abused in a time of political strain by 
an accidental majority. What would 
the Ministerial Party say if they were 
then gagged as they would now gag the 
Opposition? His Amendment was on 
a question which had been carefully 
guarded by the Courts in every fashion, 
and the Government now proposed to 
set it aside for the first time in our his- 
tory by giving opportunity for the inves- 
tigation of murder charges in foreign 
part. The Government said that the 
Question was not even to be submitted 
to the judgment of the House, and that 
would, of course, involve an appeal from 
the judgment of the Government to that 
of the country. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, it seemed to him that this Motion 
was one that was made absolutely with- 
out any justification whatever. They 
were discussing a measure that was 
admittedly of a novel and exceptional 
character, a measure which most seri- 
ously affected the character, reputation, 
and position of a number of Members 
of that House, and it claimed to be the 
foundation fora Commission which wasto 
inquire into, he would not say “political” 
organizations, but organizations. It had 
a very wide scope, and was intended to 
inquire into every species of crime, and 
if ever there was a measure in which 
the justice and dignity of Parliament 
required that there should be ful) and 


adequate discussion, it was this Bull It 
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could not be said that any of the import- 
ant Amendments upon it had been dis- 
cussed at exorbitant length. It had 
always been in the power of the Go- 
vernment to move the closure, and they 
had tried to do so once, but the Chair- 
man of Committees had determined 
against them. Therefore it could not 
be said that discussion hitherto had been 
unduly protracted. There were upon 
the Paper not a great number of Amend- 
ments, but some of them of importance, 
and it was monstrous to say that they 
could be amply discussed in the six or 
seven hours of that evening. The next 
Amendment raised a question whether 
the alleged forgery of letters should be 
one of the first issues; and the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) had one important Amendment 
as to sending Commissions abroad in 
criminal cases, a thing never heard of 
before. The last was a subject of the 
deepest importance and deserving of the 
fullest discussion. The ground for this 
Motion was not that there had been ex- 
haustive discussion, but it was that the 
Government did not like the further dis- 
cussion of the Bill. Up to the present 
the discussion had not been favourable 
to their conduct in reference to this 
measure; they were well aware that, 
whatever their majority might be in that 
House—and already their normal ma- 
jority had been reduced by one-half— 
the effect of the discussion of the mea- 
sure was not favourable to them in the 
country, and therefore they were deter- 
mined they would have no more of it. 
They would therefore use their majority 
to stifle discussion. He protested against 
sueh conduct in the name of fair play 
and justice, which had not been the 
guiding principle of the Government in 
the prosecution of this measure. If dis- 
cussion were unduly prolonged, if trivial 
and unimportant Amendments were pro- 
posed, the remedy of the closure was in 
the hands of the Government, and would 
be applied by the Chairman. But the 
Government were determined there 
should not be another day’s discussion 
on the subject, and so they would sweep 
the Bill through by suspending the or- 
dinary Parliamentary procedure. They 
might do it by their Party majority, but 
they would only throw additional dis- 
credit upon the measure, and make it 
the more obvious that they were actuated 
by political motives and used their ma- 
jority to gag political opponents. 
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Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford) said, he for one 
felt a very strong objection to this 
Resolution. He had always said that 
the closure should only be applied in 
very exceptional cases, and he felt it 
ought not to be applied in this sweep- 
ing way in the case of a Bill of an 
absolutely novel character. The Bill 
was absolutely novel and without pre- 
cedent, and it was sought to carry it by 
a procedure which in itself was also 
novel, and which he hoped would never 
be repeated. He wished to ask the Go- 
vernment whether they were to under- 
stand that when the clock struck one, and 
the Question then before the Committee 
had been disposed of, either by Division 
or otherwise, all the other clauses were 
to be passed without any opportunity of 
in any way amending a single word of 
them? More than one Amendment was 
required without which the Bill could 
not be worked properly ; were they then 
to allow the measure to go through the 
House with these manifest imperfections 
in it simply because it was necessary to 
pass it hastily through the House? 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.) said, 
that if the Government desired, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt) had sug- 
gested, to make Party capital out of the 
Bill, they could desire nothing more than 
that such discussion as had gone on 
during the last two nights should be 
prolonged indefinitely. So far as Party 
warfare was concerned, the more 
speeches the right hon. Gentleman made 
such as he had been making during the 
last three days the better. But the Go- 
vernment had to consider something else 
—they had to consider the Business of 
the country. The prolonged discussion 
that had already taken place upon the 
measure had filled with amazement 
everyone who was not in the secrets of 
the opposition to the Bill. There was 
one practical observation that he ven- 
tured to make. There remained close 
upon seven hours before 1 o’clock, 
and he submitted that that time was 
ample for the discussion of any Amend- 
ment of any importance. They had 
already decided by far the greater num- 
ber of points of principle that had been 
raised on the Amendments to the mea- 
sure, and—with the utmost deference to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby, who had expressed upon this, 
as he did on every subject, a most con- 
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fident opinion—he (Mr. Finlay) sub- 
mitted that the time that remained was 
ample, if properly utilized, for all the 
further discussion that was necessary. 
If, instead of proceeding to Business, 
speeches such as those to which they had 
listened continued to be made, he 
thought both the House and the country 
would know what to think of it. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, it was an astonish- 
ing thing that a man of the personal 
courtesy and kindness of his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Finlay), when he 
spoke upon this Bill, seemed quite un- 
able to rise in his place without attri- 
buting to opponents motives apart from 
their real motives by i100 miles at least. 
What was the real cause of the delay 
that had taken place on this Bill? They 
had here a deliberative Assembly of 670 
Members, very proud of being a delibera- 
tive Assembly, and very jealous of 
their rights as such. It did not require 
anyone to have been in Parliament as 
long as his hon. and learned Friend to 
have noticed that that House never 
really took pride or pleasure in a Bill 
all share whatever in the making or 
moulding of which was denied to the 
House as a deliberative Assembly. That 
was the real cause of such delay as had 
taken place. As far as he knew, there 
had been no discussion on any Amend- 
ment which was not of immense import- 
ance, and he asked hon. Members to 
compare the unimportant subjects on the 
discussion of which they had often spent 
Wednesdays, and usefully spent them as 
they believed, with these Amendments, 
which touched the very liberties of a 
large number of people. The hon. and 
learned Member for , lea seemed to 
think that the remaining Amendments 
could be disposed of very rapidly. But 
what were they? First of all there was 
the Amendment as to the priority of the 
letters, and the importance of that 
priority had been acknowledged in all 
the impartial speeches which had been 
made on the other side of the House. 
There was next the immensely important 
Amendment on the question whether a 
Commission should be allowed to be 
held abroad to inquire into criminal 
charges. Then there was the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for North mg ode which would give 
him and his Friends the right of in- 
specting documents. There was the 
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Amendment providing that the in- 
quiry should be conducted in the same 
manner as the trial of a cause in the 
High Court of Justice. There was the 
Amendment requiring that the parties 
should specify their allegations, and 
there were also several other equally 
important Amendments, including one 
which involved the question whether the 
proceedings before the Commission 
ought to protect the proprietor of Zhe 
Times from proceedings for libel. This 
Bill, which was really constituting 
a Court of High Commission of the 
greatest importance, charged with mat- 
ters affecting the reputation of a great 
number of men, was now being passed 
through the House of Commons and 
discussed exactly as if it were another 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill. That 
Bill was directed against the liberties of 
Irishmen, and this Bill was directed 
against their reputations, and the same 
process which was used with regard to 
the passing of the Coercion Bill—the 
results of which the news from Ireiand 
every week showed to be lamentable and 
pernicious in the highest degree—that 
same process was being used to carry 
this Bill, which would place the reputa- 
tions of Irishmen at the mercy of their 
opponents, just as their liberties were 
at the present moment. 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
said, that he looked upon the pro- 
posal before the House as supplying 
a very dangerous precedent, and he 
wished that it had not been found 
necessary to bring this Resolution for- 
ward. But he wished still more that 
the proceedings in Committee had been 
conducted in such a way as to warrant 
Members who thought as he did on that 
side of the House in giving effect to 
their general opinion by voting against 
the Government. Unfortunate as he 
considered the necessity of this proce- 
dure to be, he recognized that the Go- 
vernment had been forced to make the 
proposal by the manner in which the 
Bill had been dealt with in Committee 
during the three days of its discussion. 
They had only disposed of an infinitesi- 
mal number of Amendments, and those 
Amendments had been contested, he 
would not say with severity, but with 
a pertinacity of an almost unwarrantable 
kind. They had heard what he might 
describe as the painful loquacity of cer- 
tain hon, Members opposite, the chief 
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offenders being the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford—— 

Mz. T. M. HEALY: I was not here 
during two days of the discussions. 

Mr. BYRON REED said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had made up 
for his absence on the third occasion. 
Among others who might be said to 
have helped by their loquacity to ob- 
struct the progress of the Bill were the 
hon. Member for West Belfast-—— 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I do not 
consider the hon. Member a judge of 
my conduct in any respect. 

Mr. BYRON REED said, another 
hon. Member who might also be regarded 
as doing much to delay the measure was 
the hon. Member for the Scotland Divi- 
sion of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), 
and the occupants of the Front Opposition 
Bench had proved themselves, in the 
matter of = loquaciousness, to be 
very able backers of their Supporters 
below the Gangway. The proposal of 
the Government had been rendered ne- 
cessary by the deliberate action of the 
Opposition, and therefore, although un- 
willingly, |he should be compelled to 
vote for it. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the hon. 
Member opposite who had just sat down 
had delivered the kind of speech with 
which the Committee had new become 
familiar. The hon. Member, like other 
rising Tories who hoped some day to 
enjoy the sweets of Office, had made a 
speech in which he had explained that 
his feelings and convictions all went one 
way, and that their votes would go the 
other. The speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Finlay) he (Mr. Sexton) maintained, 
showed the Motion before the Committee 
to be in effect a Motion of censure upon 
the Chairman of Waysand Means. He, 
as an Irishman, heartily joined in the 
protest of his aon. and learned Friend 
against a Motion which, if it meantany- 
thing at all, amounted to an indirect and 
oblique declaration that the Chairman 
of Ways and Means had not performed 
his duty, and that for the remainder of 
the proceedings on the Bill he was not 
to be trusted. There were still some 40 
Amendments on the Paper, and the 
time left for moving and debating each 
before one o’clock would be 10 minutes, 
leaving nothing for divisions. If ever 
there was a Bill which ought to be 
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freely, fully, and unreservedly debated 
without the slightest attempt to check 
the utterance of the humblest Member, 
this was the Bill. It affected not only 
the characters of his hon. Friends and 
himself, but even something more than 
their very lives, because if this Com- 
mission was improperly used, it might 
inflict upon them a punishment worse 
than death. Whereas originally it was 
a Bill “offered” to his Party, it wes 
now, it appeared, to be forced down 
their throats without debate. That being 
so, what were they to say with regard to 
the moral jurisdiction of a tribunal as ar- 
bitrary in its nature, as dark in relation 
to the course of its proceedings as any 
erected in mediwval ages by any despot 
of history? Would the Government 
be willing to accept the Amendments 
which had been accepted by Walter? 
Mr. Walter was not only the private 
familiar but the public instructorof the 
Government. Every morning showed 
in his paper an article in which, picking 
up the Amendments handed in the 
night before, he informed the Govern- 
ment. what Amendments they > 
accept and what they must reject. He 
(Mr. Sexton) wanted to know whether 
the Government would ever give them 
the small mercy of accepting Amend- 
ments which had been accepted by their 
client? There were three reasons for 
the Motion. The first was that the Go- 
vernment, in view of the revelations and 
disclosures of the last few days, were 
afraid to face further debate lest there 
might be further disclosures, the sup- 
pression of debate being directly with 
the object of preventing the country, by 
examination in the House, from arriving 
at the bottom of the relatioas between 
the Government and the managers of 
The Times. The second reason was that 
the Government dared not allow the 
Amendments to be debated, because 
there were Amendments on the Paper 
which, if presented and debated, the 
Government could not reject. There 
was, for example, an Amendment in the 
name of the right hon Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
John Morley) providing that the Com- 
mission might have power to report 
from time to time. The object of that 
Amendment was that if the Comaniadien 
arrived at the conclusion that the letters 
had been forged they should report upon 
that matter, as to which the country 
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was most anxious, at the earliest con- 
venient moment. The Government dared 
to evade that Amendment by the present 
Motion. And the last reason was that 
the Ministerialists wanted to get away ‘o 
their rural sports. He would warn them 
that the working men of this country 
would come to their own conclusions 
with regard to a manouvre which sub- 
ordinated the character and position of 
85 Members of the Hovse and the inte- 
rests of their constituents to the con- 
venience of two score of Gentlemen 
who wished to leave their legislative 
duties and proceed to their sports on the 
12th of August. 

Str CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.), 
in supporting the Motion, said, that 
though the Bill passed the second reading 
with the unanimous assent of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, yet directly the House 
got into Committee there was hardly a 
single provision, hardly a single line, but 
was met by Amendments. It was soon 
discovered thathon. Members, while pre- 
tending to accept the Bill with tremen- 
dous alacrity, really disliked it more 
and more, and so it was met with the 
most ruthless opposition at every point. 
They had been three days in disposing 
of about five Amendments, and it was 
not to be forgotten that upon one day, 
Tuesday, so extreme was the measure 
of obstruction carried on that upon 
three separate occasions the Chairman 
of Committees refused to put Motions 
for Adjournment and for reporting 
Progress, because he considered they 
were an abuse of the process of the 
House. Surely, that was good primd 
facie evidence of obstruction. Again, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt)— 
who was always telling them there had 
been no obstruction—spoke no less than 
four times, repeating over and over 
again exactly the same arguments. If 
he went to the lower regions among the 
Party opposite he could give the House 
even worse instances. The right hon. 
Gentlemen the Member for Derby, a 
Privy Councillor, had indulged in this 
sort of opposition, and the frances tireurs 
below the Gangway had followed suit. 
Having regard to the Amendments they 
had moved, their acceptance of the Bill 
on the second reading must have been 
very insincere. The object of hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway seemed all 
along to be to narrow and destroy the 
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Bill. The Amendments still remaining 
on the Paper manifested the same pur- 
pose. Thus, one proposed that there 
should be interim reports. 

Mz. T. P. O°;CONNOR rose to Order. 
He wished to know whether the hon. 
Member was in order in discussing the 
Amendments still remaining to be con- 
sidered ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he thought 
the hon. Baronet was exceeding proper 
limits in doing so. 

Sm CHARLES LEWIS said, he 
would not continue the subject ; but he 
had only proposed to do what others 
had done. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR again rose to 
Order, and called attention to this, as 
he alleged, disrespectful remark of the 
hon. Baronet in calling in question the 
ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he was sure 
the hon. Baronet was not doing any- 
thing of the kind. He understood the 
hon. Baronet to accept his ruling. 

Sm CHARLES LEWIS said, he 
certainly unreservedly accepted Mr. 
Speaker’s ruling. The same arguments 
had been urged over and over again by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and it was 
quite clear that their object was to 
undermine and, if possible, get rid of 
the Bill. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said, the hon. Baronet 
had tried to make capital out of the fact 
that the second reading was accepted 
without a Division. But that was be- 
cause they believed that the Government 
were prepared to meet them fairly on 
several vital points. This impression 
was strengthened by a speech delivered 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Che:aberlain), who was regarded as 
practically a Member of the Govern- 
ment. The Amendments that had been 
moved were not frivolous Amendments; 
but, on the contrary, most important 
Amendments, which were aimed at 
bringing the text of the Billinto accord- 
ance with the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury when he introduced the Bill. 
The Bill was of such magnitude and 
importance that at least five or six 
nights should be devoted to the con- 
sideration in Committee of the clauses 
rather than have the Bill in haphazard 
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far from the Chairman considering the 
discussion obstructive, he had refused 
on one occasion to put the closure when 
moved by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had boasted 
that the Government had not changed 
one comma in this Bill; for his own 
part, he did not think that it should be 
a matter of boast to the Government 
that in a Bill of this nature and import- 
ance they had made no endeavour to 
meet the wishes of the minority in that 
House. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) said, 
he would suggest asa compromise that the 
decision whether the debate had lasted 
long enough at 1 o’clock should be left 
in the hands of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. Speech after speech had been 
made from that side of the House direct- 
ing the attention of right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to particular Amendments 
which seemed to those on that side to 
be of considerable importance, and he 
thought that they might condescend to 
give some reply, and say whether or not 
they thought these Amendments ought 
to be accepted. He begged to move the 
insertion of the words ‘If the Chair- 
man so think fit.” 


Amendment proposed, after the first 
word ‘‘ That,” to insert the words ‘if 
the Chairman so think fit.”—(77. 
Maurice Healy.) 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, he was anxious that 
this discussion should close, because if 
this Motion was to be carried the sooner 
it was carried the better in the interests 
of that discussion which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite themselves wished. For that 
reason the Government had refrained 
from taking advantage of many tempting 
opportunities laid before them in this 
debate, and had listened in silence and 
with patience even to the attacks of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby. He did not want, therefore, to 
prolong the debate by one unnecessary 
sentence. The Government could not 
accept the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy). That 
Amendment would place a responsibility 
upon the Chairman from which they 
thought that that Gentleman would cer- 
tainly and rightly shrink. No doubt 
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the existing Rules did throw upon Mr. 
Speaker or upon the Chairman of Com- 
mittees the responsibility of deciding 
in certain cases whether a particular 
Amendment had been discussed lon 
enough or not. That responsibility had 
been my oepace of as being a greater 
burden than ought to be put upon the 
Speaker or the Chairman of Committees, 
but this proposal went much further; it 
was suggested that they should ask the 
Chairman to decide, not merely whether 
a particular point had been debated lon 
enough, but to cast his eye back throug 
each successive stage of the Bill and 
to determine the question whether the 
whole debate had lasted long enough. 
The Government thought that that re- 
sponsibility should be taken by the 
House, and by the House alone. The 
Government were aware of the responsi- 
bility which they took upon themselves 
in making the proposal which they had 
made; they recognized the fact that 
every Government that made such a pro- 
posal did so at its peril, but it was for 
the country to judge. The Government 
believed, rightly or wrongly, that they 
were supported by public opinion, and 
it was for that reason and because they 
were the responsible guardians of the 
time of the ae and those who had to 
make the arrangements by which the 
convenience of Members was best con- 
sulted, that they had taken upon them- 
selves most reluctantly to make the Mo- 
tion now before the House. 

Me. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian) said, that he had 
not spoken upon the Motion of the Go- 
vernment, not because he had too little, 
but because he had too much tosay. In 
his opinion, if they were to use the 
Motion, as they were entitled, for the 
purpose of bringing under full Parlia- 
mentary review the most extraordinary 
series of transactions he had ever known 
they would reach 1 o’clock long before 
the legitimate debate on the subject 
would be exhausted. In these circum- 
stances he did not wish to occupy the 
time of the House, and therefore he 
would avoid the main question. He 
must, however, say one passing word 
with regard to what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that the Government 
were supported by public opinion, as 
they on that side of the House believed 
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that they were supported by it. As the 
right hon. Gentleman said so, he had no 
doubt that that was the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s opinion; but there was this 
difference between them-—that while they 
on that side of the House showed great 
anxiety that the public opinion of the 
country should be tested, hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, notwithstanding the con- 
fidence which they professed in that 
public opinion, were very careful to 
avoid any disposition to test it, and 
through their organs reckoned upon the 
full period of seven years of Parliamen- 
tary life as the time during which they 
might enjoy immunity from any practical 
reference tothe public judgment. With 
regard to the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Maurice Healy), they had ob- 
jected, and they still objected, to the 
regulation of last year, placing the re- 
sponsibility on the Speaker in the appli- 
cation of the closure, which they looked 
upon as nothing less than a public 
calamity. In these circumstances — 
though they had every confidence in 
the Chairman of Committees—yet he 
thought that the objections of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary were 
good, and that they had no right to put 
this responsibility upon the Chairman. 
He ventured to express a hope that this 
proposal might be withdrawn. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question again proposed. 

Mr. AIRD rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “'That the Question 
be now put;” but Mr. Speaker with- 
held his assent, and declined then to put 
that Question. 

Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) said, that 
having regard to the arguments used on 
that side of the House, and the extent 
to which they were shared by the inde- 
rarest Members on the opposite side, 

e was not surprised at the reticence of 
the Government. The Chairman would 
be obliged to put all the clauses, and 
none of the Amendments or new clauses. 
He did not think that the Government 
could consider it desirable that each and 
every Amendment should be swept away 
without discussion, and he therefore 
proposed to modify the Resolution by 
making it apply to the several Amend- 
ments and new clauses now printed 
on the Notice Paper, if not then 
disposed of. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer would see his way to accept that 
proposal. 
Amendment proposed, 


In line 5, to leave out the words “ Questions, 
That any Clause then under consideration, and 
each remaining Clause of the Bill, stand part 
of the Bill,’’ and insert the words “several 
Amendments and new Clauses now printed on 
the Notice Paper and not then disposed of,’’— 
(Mr. Asquith,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he could not 
accept the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Asquith), but he 
thought he could make an alternative 
proposal which would substantially meet 
the views of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) and other hon. 
Members. Of the Amendments on the 
Paper a very considerable number were 
of secondary importance. If the hon. 
and learned Member would withdraw 
his Amendment he would propose to 
introduce words to the effect that the 
Chairman should successively put forth- 
with from the Chair all the Amendments 
which might, in his judgment, be of the 
greatest importance. [ Cries of “Oh!””) 
He would not press it in the face of op- 
position from hon. Members. He be- 
lieved the Chairman of Committees 
would not object to this burden being 
placed upon him; ifhe had the slightest 
objection the Government would not 
urge it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, that 
this was nearly the proposal of the hon. 
Member below the Gangway to which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland objected. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that he 
thought the proposal differed—though 
it did throw on the Chairman of Com- 
mittees a burden which the original 
proposal of the Government did not— 
but the Government had no desire to 
stand by that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford) said, 
he thought the last proposal of the Go- 
vernment was the most astounding pro- 
position ever made to Parliainent. It 
was that the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, without having heard one 
syllable in favour of any Amendment, 
should pick out which Amendments in 
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fice those which he thought were not. 
Such an innovation he most emphati- 
cally protested against. The Committee 
which sat on Procedure a few years ago 
had before it evidence from every foreign 
State which used the closure, and the 
question was put to them whether the 
closure had been complained of as 
having been abused or unduly used ? 
In every single instance, if his memory 
served him, the answer came back that 
it had not been complained of as having 
been abused by the majority. Did the 
Government think, if they used the 
power they proposed that night, that it 
would not be complained of ; and was it 
to be said that England, the mother of 
Parliaments, was the country in which 
the majority were least able to control 
themselves? If the closure was to be 
used in the unjustifiable manner now 
proposed, it would encourage minorities 
to use such powers as they still possessed 
in amanner which would not facilitate 
the despatch of Public Business. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he rejected 
the suggestion of the Government. He 
preferred, as a mercy to the House, that 
the Motion should be carried in the most 
offensive and naked manner, because it 
would prove a most useful precedent. 
The Government were insulting the 
Chairman of Committees by asking him 
to invite Members to divide upon 
Amendments, the arguments in support 
of which they had not heard. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would not 
propose his Amendment. 

Sr LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, that the Amendment proposed by 
the hon. and learned Member behind 
him (Mr. Asquith) was an Amendment 
which would have brought back the 
Motion of the Government to the 
exceptional Olosure Rule passed in 
1881, to enable very difficult and 
arduous work to be done in Parliament. 
It enabled the House, at all events, to 
give its opinion on the Amendments. 
Nothing could be worse than the new 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
only protection the Chairman had in 
Superintending discussion was that his 
action should be absolutely apart from 
the wisdom or the importance of the 
Amendments. He believed with the 
hon. and learned Member for Inverness 
(Mr. Finlay) that the important 
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Amendments remaining would have 
been soon discussed in a proper way. 
They had the Rule of Closure which 
would have enabled them to stop any 
frivolous Amendments. He believed 
the Bill would have been got through 
to-night, or at least in another day. 
To save one day the Government had 
proposed a Rule of the most drastic 
and indiscriminate character—it was a 
complete slaughter of all Amendments 
to the clauses without considering their 
importance. It was most unfortunate 
that that precedent had been made; 
and although he thought the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for East Fife (Mr. Asquith) was much 
better than the extreme closure pro- 
posed by the Government, he could not 
vote for it, because it would be an 
admission from that side of the House 
that this extreme form of closure was 
justifiable on a Bill of this kind. To 
that he could not assent, as he considered 
the action of the ‘tovernment was 
wholly unjustifiable, and formed a 
precedent of a most dangerous charac- 
ter to the restraint of free discussion. 

Str JOHN SIMON (Dewsbury) said, 
he thought the Government would save 
time and trouble if they would say at 
once whether it was their intention to 
accept any of the Amendments on the 
Paper ? 

Mr. T. P. O’°;CONNOR asked, whether 
the Government had withdrawn their 
Amendment, and whether they opposed 
that of his hon. and learned Friend ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN having replied in 
affirmative to both questions, 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 237 ; Noes 
185: Majority 52. 


AYES. 
Addison, J. E. W. Baring, T. C 
Aird, J. Barry, A. H. 8 


Ambrose, W. 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
Anstruther, H. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 


Barttelot, Sir 
Bates, Sir E. 
Bazley- White, J. 

Beach, right hon, Sir 


Bailey, Sir M. E. Hicks- 

Baird, J. G. A. Beadel, W. J. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. Beaumont, H. F. 
Banes, Major G. E. Bective, Earl of 
Barclay, J. W. Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Baring, Viscount Bentinck, W. G. CO, 
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Beresford, Lord C. W. 
De la Poer 
tie Commander G. 


Bigwood, J. 

Birkbeck, Sir E. 

Blundell, Colonel H. 
B. H. 


Bolitho, T. B. 

Bond, G. H. 

Borthwick, Sir A. 

ee. Col. hon. 
0 


Bristowe, , a 
a hon. W. St. 


Brockield, A. M. 
Brown, A. H. 

Bruce, Lord H. 

Caine, W. S. 
Caldwell, J. 

Camp bell, J.A. 
Guanatiien. ha of 
Cavendish, Lord E 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Chamberlain, R. 
Chaplin, right hon. H. 
Charrington, 8. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 


Cochrane-Baillie, hon. 
A.N. 


C. W. 
Coddington, W. 
Colomb, Sir J. C. R. 
Cooke, C. W. R. 
Corbett, A. C. 
Corbett, J. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Cross, H. 8. 
Crossley, Sir S. B. 
Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Currie, Sir D. 
Curzon, Viscount 
Curzon, hon. G. N. 
Darling, C. J. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Duncan, Colonel F. 


Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W.H. 


Ebrington, Viscount 
Edwards-Moss, T. C. 
Egerton, hon. A. J. F. 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Ellis, Sir J. W. 
Elton, C. I 
wart, Sir W. 
Eyre, Colonel H. 
Feilden Lt.-Gen. R. J. 
Fellowes, A. E. 
Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 
Field, Admiral E. 
Finlay, R. B. 
Fisher, W. H. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. W. 
H. W. 


Fitz- Wygram, Gen. 
Sir F. W. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A, B. 
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Ordered, That at One o’clock a.m. on Friday 
8rd August, if the Members of Parliament 
(Charges and Allegations) Bill be not previously 
reported from the Committee of the whole 
House, the Chairman shall put forthwith the 
Question, or Questions, on any Amendment or 
Motion aiready proposed from the Chair. He 
shall next proceed and successively put forth- 
with the Questions, That any Clause then 
under Consideration, and each remaining 
Clause in the Bill stand part of the Bill. After 
the Clauses are disposed of he shall forthwith 
report the Bill, as amended,tv the House. 
From and after the passing of this Order no 
Motion, That the Chairman do leave the Chair, 
or do report Progress, shall be allowed. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Qe 
MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL.—[Bi1x 336.] 
(Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Solicitor General.) 


ComMITTEE. [ Progress 1st August. | 
[¥OURTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Appointment and duties of 
special commissioners). 

Taz CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the Amendment in the name of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundee (Mr. 
E. Robertson) was identical with an 
Amendment already disposed of in Com- 
mittee, and was, therefore, out of Order. 
The first Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry City (Mr. Justin 
M‘Oarthy) was also out of Order, on the 
ground that it was beyond the scope of 
the Bill. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry City) said, he rose to move an 
Amendment the meaning of which was 
that the Commission should compel those 
concerned in this investigation to bring 
out in every form all the history of the 
manner in which these charges had been 
got up. It was not enough that the 
charges remained to be examined as 
they now stood by a public tribunal. 
They could all understand that the 
editor of Zhe Zimes was prompted to 
set out these serious charges and alle- 

tions by some person or persons un- 
Sues. t was of the utmost import- 
ance that the Commission should be 
put in possession of the way in which 
the charges were originally got up; it 
might have been that some disappointed 
person was at the bottom of the charges, 
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or some man had made them for the 
sake of pay. What they wanted to get 
at was the story of the inception of the 
charges ; they wanted to know who it 
was that came to Mr. Buckle and said 
—‘I will betray to you all this matter 
affecting Members of Parliament;” who 
was the man who brought the forged 
letters to Mr. Buckle or Mr. Walter, 
and under what pretence did he make 
Mr. Buckle or Mr. Walter believe that 
they were honestly obtained ; what was 
the original evidence to satisfy Mr. 
Walter and Mr. Buckle that these 
letters were genuine documents? He 
rye that in a Court of Common 

w any person producing such letters 
could be asked oe he knew them 
to be genuine; and, that being so, 
he was of opinion that something of the 
same kind should be the case in the in- 
vestigation by this Commission. But, 
although that might be the case with 
the forged letters, it might not be so 
with regard to other charges and state- 
ments made. They wanted not only to 
have the charges put on the table before 
the Commission, but they wanted as a 
first, or, at all events, as an early step, 
to get at the secret history of the charges 
and to discover the man who brought 
them forward, as well as the primd facte 
case given to Zhe Times in virtue of 
which the articles were published. He 
was strongly of opinion—it was his 
conviction—that if they could get that 
story in the beginning it might save the 
Judges a great amount of investigation. 
He believed that it would have the 
effect of convincing every reasonable 
man of the absurdity and falsehood of 
the whole mountain of charges that had 
been heaped up by Zhe Times day after 
day. He would only say, further, that if 
the Committee would accept his Amend- 
ment they would save a vast amount of 
time in the exposure of a hideous con- 
spiracy, and, with regard to the persons 
implicated, ‘‘ would put a whip in every 
honest hand to lash the rascals naked 
through the world.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In e 1, line 20, at end of the Clause, to 
add the words ‘‘and the circumstances under 
which the said charges and allegations were 
originally published and made by the defen- 
dants in the said action.”—(Mr. Justin 
M'‘Carthy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. Justin MU‘ Carthy 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rae HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Mar- 
THEWs) (Birmingham, E.) said, that, so 
far as the charges and allegations were 
concerned, the object of the hon. Gen- 
tleman would be attained without the 
insertion of the Amendment, because 
the subject would necessarily be brought 
under the notice of the Commissioners ; 
all matters would be necessarily inquired 
into by the Commission so far as they 
bore on the truth of the charges and 
allegations, and if the truth were estab- 
lished, the motives with which they were 
published did not appear to be of much 
importance. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, he quite agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department that what was in- 
tended by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Londonderry City (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) would necessarily be brought 
under the notice of the Commission 
when they came to consider the subject 
referred to. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to the letters, and he 
said that if the genuineness of the letters 
were proved, which, of course, would 
depend upon the handwriting, it would 
not be necessary for the Judges to go 
into the question as to how Zhe Times 
obtained the letters. If the Commis- 
sioners did not go into the question as 
to how the letters were obtained, they 
would leave-out one of the important 
elements of genuineness. As a general 
rule, you prove the genuineness of a 
letter by calling upon experts in hand- 
writing, and that was sufficient ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman was now taking a 
course which had actually been taken 
on the trial by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General in his position as 
counsel for Zhe Times, when he said that 
nothing would make Zhe 7imes swerve 
from the course they had originally 
taken—that was to say, they would not 
divulge the source from which they 
obtained the letters. Was that the 
position taken up by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment? One of the matters he 
wished to have distinctly understood by 
the Comrittee was, that the counsel for 
The Times ought not to be permitted to 
take up that position which the hon. 
and learned Attorney General had done 
as counsel for Zhe Times in the case of 
“O'Donnell v. Walter.” He looked 
upon this particular point as to whence 
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the letters originated, and whence they 
were obtained, as the essence of the 

uestion. He had been told on authority, 
which was not altogether bad, that Zhe 
Times had in its possession several hun- 
dred other letters reputed to be written 
by the hon. Member for Cork; but he 
would remind hon. Members that in the 
case of articles of vertu the supply soon 
became very great, and that there might 
have been an aetual flood of so-called 

enuine letters of the hon. Member for 
Cork. He should like to have the 
question investigated and fully brought 
out at the inquiry, how many hundreds 
of forged letters Zhe Zimes now pos- 
sessed, because that would be an im- 
portant matterin considering the genuine- 
ness of the letters in question. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment if he had misunderstood him 
in saying that the Government dis- 
avowed the course taken by the counsel 
for The Times, and that the Commis- 
sioners would not be allowed to take 
again at the commencement of the 
inquiry the course of action which had 
been resorted to by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General in the case of ‘‘O’Don- 
nell v. Walter ?”’ He was in Court when 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
made the statement he had referred to, 
and he remembered that it created a 
profound sensation; but to say that the 
information asked for in the Amend- 
ment should not be given would be to 
shut the door to one of the main pieces 
of evidence as to genuineness. If he 
had had any faith in the genuineness of 
the letters, it was shaken by the refusal 
of The Times to state the source from 
which they were derived. He did not 
believe any journal, which was genuinely 
anxious to bring before the public any 
important documents, sincerely believing 
in their genuineness, would refuse to 
bring forward one of the first elements 
of proof of their genuineness. For these 
reasons he hoped the Government would 
tell the Committee that the procedure 
before the Commission was not to be the 
same as in the case of ‘‘O’Donnell v. 
Walter,” and that the source from which 
the letters had been derived was to be 
inquired into. But, upon the grounds 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, he thought the Amendment 
might be almost dispensed with. 
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Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, he did 
not think his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Anderson), in speaking of the 
Amendment being dispensed with, had 

iven any reason why it should not be 
iscussed. The ear of the Government 
was a somewhat dull ear; but hon. Mem- 
bers would have to make a further 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
at the risk of being denounced again 
to-morrow for blackguardism by Mr. 
Walter, the big brother of the Govern- 
ment. He must say that, so far as they 
were concerned, they not only invited 
the fullest inquiry, but were anxious 
for it. He had to remind the Committee 
that the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) had said on Tuesday last in the 
House that Zhe Zimes was on its trial in 
this business as well as the Irish Mem- 
bers. Undoubtedly that was the case, 
and it was possible that some of its 
charges might not be made good. As 
the Bill stood, it would relieve Zhe 
Times, if found guilty of publishing for- 
geries, of all consequences, whether civil 
or criminal ; but when this Commission 
was over, it would seem that no one 
attacked by Zhe Times could possibly 
bring a civil action. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Only witnesses 
are relieved. 

Mr. SEXTON said, of course, Mr. 
Buckle and Mr. Walter would come 
before the Commission and make what 
they called a full disclosure, and obtain 
a certificate which would protect them 
against civil action commenced by any- 
one. That being so, it became of great 
importance that the reaper § before 
the Commission should be searching and 
go to the bottom not only of acts, but of 
motives. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary held that, if the fact of 
murder was proved, there was no 
necessity to go into motives. That was 
an admirable argument from an Old 
Bailey point of view, because if you 
wanted to prove a man’s guilt you 
hanged him, and there was an end of 
the matter; but from the point of view 
of statesmanship it was not only neces- 
sary that the act, but the motives, should 
be ascertained. He held it to be a 
matter of great importance to prove not 
only who committed a crime, but what 
was the motive for its commission, be- 
cause then practical statesmanship would 
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apply itself to the prevention of causes 
which led to crime. If there were to be 
an inquiry into the discovery of motive, 
the Amendment must be accepted. The 
Commissioners were only required to 
inquire and report on the truth or 
falsity of the allegations and charges; 
but if motive was an essential part of 
the inquiry, they should not be directed 
to inquire into the allegations unless they 
inquired also into the circumstances. It 
would be a pee matter for inquiry, in 
ease the allegations or charges were 
proved to be false, under what circum- 
stances Zhe Zimes made them; it would 
be necessary to ask who the writer of 
the articles was—whether he was a 
— of position or a ponny-a-liner ? 

very point tending to establish or prove 
the good faith of The Zimes in puvlishing 
the articles would be necessary to the 
ascertainment of the truth. They had 
heard that these letters had been offered 
to another person. He was aware that 
these very inferior works of art had 
been hawked about the country by 
persons forsome years. On the meeting 
of the Commission they would want at 
once to get Mr. Walter into the chair to 
know where he got the letters from. 
The only way to discover the falsehood 
of the letters would be to proceed back 
upon the track on which the letters came, 
and then it would come up whether, 
having regard to the man’s position or 
financial means, Mr. Walterand another 
were justified in taking them from him 
and publishing them. In point of fact, 
it would be a vital element to consider 
whether Walter and another, in dealing 
with these documents, dealt with them in 
manifest bad faith and malice, or 
whether they took them in good faith and 
only used them after due inquiry into 
their genuineness. If Walter and an- 
other, under the Bill as it stood, said 
oF obtained the letters from So-and-so 
and gave so much money for them, that 
would be a full disclosure, and they 
would get their certificate; but he 
thought Irish Members would have to 
ursue that matter a little further, and 
or that reason the Amendment ought 
to be accepted. 

Mz. STAVELEY HILL (Staffordshire, 
Kingswinford) said, he did not think 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford need be very much afraid of 
the consequences of his Amendment not 
being adopted. The Judges on the 


Mr. Sexton 
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Commission were men of great practical 
experience, and one of the first con- 
siderations would be whether these 
letters were genuine or forged. Every 
question bearing upon them could be 

ut on cross-examination, and would 

e considered where they came from, 
who was the person who brought them 
to Zhe Times; and, in short, Zhe Times 
proprietors, would not be allowed to 
ride over the course in the way the 
hon. Gentleman suggested. !Unless Zhe 
Times could give an account whence 
these letters came, and could produce 
the persons from whom they bought or 
obtained them, and unless those persons 
could stand cross - examination, the 
Judges would never have accepted the 
inquiry. When a proper cross-examina- 
tion was administered, a clear account 
would have to be given as <o how the 
letters came into the hands of Zhe Times, 
by whom they were written, and how 
they came into the hands of the person 
to whom it was alleged that the hon. 
Member for Cork had given them. The 
whole matter would be gone into, and, 
unless this was done, the letters would 
be held to be forged, and the whole idea 
of their being genuine would be scouted. 
He was afraid that, as the last clause 
of the Bill stood, although the Govern- 
ment might not have intended it, if Mr. 
Walter or anybody else gave an account 
however damaging to themselves, or 
however criminating to themselves, if 
that account were true, they would be 
entitled to an indemnity which would 
shield them from liability for their acts. 
Now that ought not to be so, and for 
that reason he had asked earlier in the 
afternoon a question with reference to 
Amendments to which he hoped a satis- 
factory answer would be given. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he would point out to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Staveley 
Hill) that he had an Amendment upon 
the Paper to the last clause, which 
would have the effect of voiding the 
injustice which the hon. and learned 
Member pointed out. He believed that 
one of the reasons why the Government 
were so anxious to bring the discussion 
of the Bill to a close without considering 
the Amendments was that they were 
bound te Mr. Walter not to allow any 
such Amendment to be proposed. That 
was perfectly monstrous, because it was 
depriving people of a remedy at law. 
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Tuz CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member for North- 
ampton that he was not in Order in dis- 
cussing an Amendment by anticipation. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was an 
extraordinary thing that, whenever any 
hon. Member on the Opposition side of 
the House got up and pointed out that 
it would only be reasonable and fair 
that the Judges should be obliged to 
follow some particular course, he was 
met by the answer of the Government 
that the Judges were so wise that they 
would most unquestionably pursue that 
course. The basis of the Bill was built 
up on the Government confidence in 
Mr. Justice Day and others. Now, not 
having that confidence, he could not 
understand why the Government did 
not accept Amendments calling upon 
the Judges to do precisely what the 
Government said they would do. He 
defied The Times, or any Representative 
of The Times on the Treasury Bench, to 
deny that last autumn, when Parnellism 
and Crime had already been published 
and fallen a little flat, they engaged a 
detective at a large salary and sent him 
to the United States under a false name, 
whose business it was to try and got 
friends with persons connected with the 
National Movement out there, and who 
was given free scope to buy up all doou- 
ments of a certain kind and send them 
to The Times. Now, he thought that 
kind of thing ought to be investigated. 
It was an encouragement to robbery, 
and it .as an encouragement to theft. 
He did not see why, if everything re- 
lating to his hon. Friends was to 
be investigated by this tribunal, it 
should not also investigate the particular 
sources from which these letters came, 
and look into the course of action which 
had been pursued by Zhe Times in their 
systematic attempt to vilify the Irish 
Party. The object of the Amendment 
was to get at the whole truth, and his 
hon. Friends had only referred to the 
letters as an illustration of its object. 
They did not want to go into the mo- 
tives of Mr. Walter; his object was 
clear enough; his newspaper was going 
down in circulation, and he wanted 
something sensational to bring it up. 
Those were his motives; perhaps they 
were good motives, but they were the 
motives undoubtedly. They wanted to 
know how all this system had been 
carried out by Zhe Times, in order that 
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they might found upon it some check 
to this system, which he had already 
said was a practical encouragement to 
fraud and robbery. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he agreed 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
the Kingswinford Division of Stafford- 
shire (Mr. Staveley Hill) that the Judges 
would inquire into where the particular 
letters came from. But his point was 
not only that the Judges should inquire 
into particular letters, as he eed it 
was their duty to do; but he also 
wanted to know how it was that Zhe 
Times got those forged documents into 
their possession, because they had a 
great number of other documents in 
their possession which were undoubtedly 
forgeries? Surely, it was a most im- 
sega matter to inquire into them also ; 

ut under the Bill, as it stood, he be- 
lieved that the Judges had no such 
jurisdiction. The terms of the Bill were 
that they should inquire into the allega- 
tions and charges made in the action of 
“O'Donnell v. The Times” against 
Members of Parliament and others. 
Now, there was no charge made in the 
action of ‘“O’Donnell v. The Times" 
—nothing of the sort. Zhe Times had 
out of this mass of forgeries brought 
forward two or three only. He was 
sure that was a matter which ought to be 
thesubjectof inquiry. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ’’] 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
appreciated that sentiment ; but would 
he get up and say that in the opinion 
of himself or the Solicitor General the 
Judges would have power under this 
Bill to go into the question? If so, he 
should be perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Dublin, Col- 
lege Green) said, hecould not understand 
why the Government should oppose the 
Amendment; because all through the 
discussion it had been stated from the 
Treasury Bench that the great object of 
the inquiry was to get at the truth, and 
the whole truth, and objection had been 
over and over again taken to the inclu- 
sion of anything that would limit the 
scope of the inquiry. The Amendment 
went to the purpose of getting at a very 
important part of the whole truth, and 
he wondered how the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for the Home De- 

artment could get up and oppose it. 
t was exceedingly important in this 
inquiry, which was not to be exclusively 
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directed to the truth or innocence of 
Members of Parliament, that they should 
learn how the documents were obtained 
by The Times; under what circumstances 
they came into the possession of that 
journal; what amount of money was 
given for them, and who were the per- 
sons who supplied them. All these 
things constituted a most important part 
of the whole truth which the Govern- 
ment had declared themselves to be so 
anxious to ascertain. A forgery might 
by skilful people, be very adroitly 
effected; it was possible to imitate with a 
wonderful degree of perfection the signa- 
ture and handwriting of any man. A 
skilful forger, with care, time, and 
practice, and original documents before 
him, could, he maintained, produce an 
imitation, not only of the signature, but 
of the handwriting of any man in the 
House of Commons, or any man in Eng- 
land, with such perfection as might de- 
ceive the person whose handwriting was 
imitated. It would throw a great light 
on the genuineness or otherwise of these 
documents, if they were to know early 
who were the parties who supplied them 
to Zhe Times. The person who supplied 
the documents might be a person of bad 
character. He must be someone who 
had a bitter animus against the hon. 
Member for Cork, or other Members of 
the Irish Party ; he might be a man who 
had been notoriously seeking to black- 
mail the Members of the Irish Party, or 
one who had been trying to beg or ex- 
tort money from them. The personality 
of the person from whom the letters 
came would unquestionably throw an 
important light upon their authenticity. 
Then why should the Government show 
so much opposition to the inclusion of 
these words? He thought there was 
good reason why the Amendment should 
be admitted. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department had told the Committee that 
the Judges would be men of experience 
and men of sense and discretion, and 
that they would investigate every im- 
portant point, and rule out every one 
one that was not important, and that 
they would not waste time in the 
consideration of what was irrelevant. 
He (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) would like to 
have something more definite to go 
upon than that, and they preferred that 
the security should be in the Bill, which 
would be more reliable than the opinion 
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of the right hon. Gentleman. It was a 
matter of notoriety that at the trial of 
‘**O’Donnell ». Walter” the counsel for 
The Times stated in open Court that, 
whatever might happen in the course of 
the proceedings, the proprietor of The 
Times would not soon the source from 
which he got the documents. That was 
a very bold position to take up; men in 
Ireland were being sent to prison every 
day for refusing to answer questions put 
to them in the Star Chamber Court; 
and Mr. Walter announced openly in 
Court that he would refuse to produce 
the person from whom the documents 
were obtained, or disclose the ways and 
means by which he obtained them. 
They thought it was essential that the 
proprietor of Zhe Times should be com- 
pelled to do this. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary did not 
know that his views as to the course of 
the inquiry would be shared by the 
Judges ; and, at any rate, the Committee 
desired that the protection given by the 
Amendment should be included in the 
Bill. He thought that the case of the 
Amendment was a strong one, and he 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to give a better reason 
than he had given for the opposition of 
the Government to it. He repeated that 
the right hon. Gentleman had told the 
Committee that the Judges would do one 
thing and would not do another; but the 
Commissioners might not see the matter 
in exactly the same light as the right 
hon. Gentleman; and, that being so, 
Irish Members, as one of the Parties in 
the case, urged upon the Government 
the acceptance of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Londonderry. They 
wanted it inserted in the Bill that Zhe 
Times should be compelled to inform the 
Commission of the source from which 
and the means by which they obtained 
these documents, giving the names of 
the persons who supplied them. If the 
Government would do that, he main- 
tained that it would tend a great deal 
to satisfy the public. As to having the 
opinion of experts, that might leave the 
facts still uncertain, and nothing but the 
history of the letters could be in any 
way conclusive. If the person who 
supplied them were of good report, it 
would, of course, be an important con- 
sideration ; if they were persons known 
to be in bitter animosity to the hon. 
Member for Cork and his Friends, that 
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would place them in a different position. 
For the reasons he had given he strongly 
urged upon the Committee to insert the 
Amendment in the Bill. 

Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) said, it 
would be very unfair if a witness who 
gave evidence in support of Zhe Times 
on the inquiry were allowed the privi- 
lege of not answering questions put by 
counsel who appeared on the side of Irish 
Members. If the relief were allowed to 
these persons, he should certainly feel 
himself justified in refusing to answer 
questions put to him, and he questioned 
whether any witness would not be justified 
in doing so under those circumstances. 
This was a most peculiar imposition, 
and he regarded it as a very disgraceful 
thing in a country like this that they 
should arm a body of Commissioners 
with power to inquire into every descrip- 
tion of intercourse people might have 
with their fellow-men—such powers to 
overrule the usages and amenities of 
society. It was a most disgraceful 
thing that these powers were to be directed 
altogether to one side, and that the 
other side was ‘o escape inquiry. It 
seemed to him that that would be one of 
the most unfair modes of treatment that 
a Party was ever subjected to. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) said, he 
hoped the Government would see their 
way to accepting the Amendment. He, 
of course, hoped against hope in asking 
for any such concession on their part. 
As a matter of fact, the Government 
knew that it was they themselves who 
were on their trial—they and their 
friend The Times. As a matter of fact, 
it was the Government who were seeking 
to avoid inquiry into the circumstances 
under which thosecharges had been made. 
They would not accept any Amendment 
which would have the effect of restrict- 
ing, on the one hand, their friend Zhe 
Times from going into all manner of 
charges, whether relevant to any specific 
issue or not, and of equally opposing any 
Amendment which would give facilities 
to the Irish Members who were incri- 
minated by Zhe Zimes, or whom The 
Times had endeavoured to incriminate— 
Amendments framed with the object of 
throwing back upon Zhe Times the 
charges that really lay attheirdoor. A 
few nights ago the Government had 
packed the jury, and ever since then 
they had been preparing a method by 
which they might summon evidence to 
condemn the Irish popular Represen- 
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tatives in that House, and they had 
been seeking in the interests of Zhe 
Times to drag in every irrelevant matter 
which they thought might tend to cast 
guilt upon those Representatives, and 
upon the Irish people, and to avoid 
every fair and square issue that could 
be proposed. e trusted that the 
Government would have some little sense 
of shame after all the action they had 
taken on this Bill, and that they would 
give the Irish Members some little con- 
cession on the point under discussion. 
The Government were desirous that the 
Committee should come to a speedy end 
of these debates; but it was they them- 
selves who, by refusing all such reason- 
able Amendments as the one now under 
discussion, were prolonging the debates 
uselessly. The Government, he believed, 
were acting thus in order that, at 
the end of the discussion, they might 
be able to shut out Amendments 
of another class, which hon. Members 
might desire to move hereafter. He hoped 
some ray of light and grace would come 
to them even at that late period. Even 
at that late period he ventured to hope 
that, if a scintilla of fair play remained 
with them, they would accept an Amend- 
ment which could not operate injuriously 
to them or to their client, but which 
would modify that which was intended 
to operate injuriously upon the Irish 
Members. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 128; 
Noes 162: Majority 34.—(Div. List, 
No. 258.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he desired 
to move the following Amendment :—In 
page 1, line 20, after ‘‘ another,” add— 

** Provided that the Commission shall, at the 
commencement of the inquiry and before enter- 
ing upon further matters, inquire and report 
upon the letters read by the counsel of the de- 
fendant in the action of ‘O’Donnell v. Walter 
and another,’ purporting to be signed ‘ Charles 
S. Parnell,’ and to have been written and sent 
by or under the authority of Mr. Charles 
Stewart Parnell, the signature to which the 
aforesaid Mr. Charles Stewart Parnell has de- 
clared to be a forgery.” 

He was glad to think that the atmos- 
phere was not so electric as it had been 
during the last day or two, and that 
they were in such a jadicial frame of 
mind that he felt little doubt that he 
would be able to prove to the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General and to the 
Home Secretary that if they wished it 
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to be thought in the country that this 
Bill was a fair and honest Bill, they 
would do well to accept the Amendment 
he suggested now—an Amendment 
which, if they did not accept it, they 
would, at least, admit was an important 
one, and one that required some sort of 
discussion. It would be observed that 
the idea in the Bill was that the whole 
issue, so far as Members of the House 
were concerned, was an issue of ‘‘ The 
Times v. Parnell and others;” but he 
would point out that there was another 
side of the matter, and that there was 
also an issue of ‘* Parnell v. The Times.” 
His hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) accused Zhe 
Times, sa as The Times accused 
him. is hon. Friend accused The 
Times of having, either knowingly or 
foolishly and negligently, published 
certain letters which they alleged were 
written by him, but which were for- 
geries, and which, if they had been 
written by him, would very seriously 
have damaged his character. Now, he 
(Mr. Labouchere) had read through 
LParnellism and Crime. He was not like 
most hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, who took things for 
granted and voted for their Party without 
taking the trouble to look into matters. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) distinctly stated, 
having read this pamphlet, that abso- 
lutely the only real and definite issue of 
fact in the whole of it was whether the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork did or 
did not write these letters. His hon. 
Friend did not for a moment contest 
the innuendoes which were contained in 
what was written in these letters; but 
he met them with an absolute denial 
that he had written them. The hon. 
Member admitted himself that, had he 
written them, he would have been guilty 
not only of dishonourable and improper 
action in so doing, but that he would 
also be the most outrageous and the 
most impudent of liars that it would be 

ssible for the human mind to conceive. 

ow, with regard to his hon. Friend, 
he had distinctly stated in the House 
that he did not write those letters; and, 
so far as he (Mr. Labouchere) gathered 
from the attitude of hon. Members oppo- 
site, they had suspended their judgment. 
They did not absolutely say that the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork was 
guilty of an untruth ; but they were not 
prepared to say that he was not guilty 
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of an untruth. They, on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House, had been accused 
whenever they had taken an opportunity 
of—say, doubting the memory of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—they had been 
denounced by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
others; but when his hon. Friend and 
his Colleagues—or “‘ the men below the 
Gangway,”’ as the right hon. Gentleman 
expressed it— declared certain state- 
ments with regard to them were false, 
it was deemed only reasonable on the 
other side to say—‘‘ Oh! they may be 
speaking the truth, or they may not; 
we know nothing about it.” His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Parnell) had been sneered 
at for not going to law. He had asked 
for a Select Committee; but the Govern- 
ment had told him he could not have 
one. They proposed the present Com- 
mission, saying that it would be in accord 
and in agreement with the wishes of his 
hon. Friend; but hon. Members on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House ab- 
solutely denied that the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork had ever, in any 
sort of way, assented to such a Commis- 
sion as the Government were proposing. 
But, at any rate, the Bill for the Oom- 
mission was before the House, and he 
did think that it was only reasonable on 
the part of hon. Gentlemen opposite, as 
they were to have the Commission, to 
see that the charge which unquestion- 
ably affected ‘his hon. Friend most should 
be speedily investigated, and that was 
the scope of the Amendmemt which he 
(Mr. Labouchere) had here put down. 
The Amendment was, first, to instruct 
the Judges to inquire into the truth or 
falsity of these signatures, ‘‘ Charles 
Stewart Parnell,’’ and afterwards to 
proceed to other matters—but not until 
they had inquired into this matter and 
reported thereon. He did not believe 
the Home Secretary would refuse the 
Amendment; and he would say why. 
He had a better opinion of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite than had many Members 
upon that—the Opposition—side of the 

ouse, and he thought it would be so 
base and so vile to refuse the Amend- 
ment, that until he was informed of the 
fact by the progress of events he de- 
clined to believed that anyone in the 
House would do such a thing as 
to refuse it. What interpretation 
would be put into it? They had 
had it stated that The Times, 
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and the hon. and learned Attorney 
General and the ‘old friend” of Zhe 
Times suspended their belief; but the 
explanation which would be put upon 
it by impartial and independent persons 
like himself (Mr. Labouchere) would be 
that The Times, and both the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, who repre- 
sented it, and the First Lord of the 
Treasury, who was “ the old friend” of 
Mr. Walter, were perfectly convinced 
by this time that Zhe Times had made 
a mistake, and they themselves, although 
they were not certain one way or the 
other, hesitated to believe that the 
letters were forgeries. The Committee 
had had a good many indications of 
this. They had found those letters 
gradually disappearing from the fore- 
front and becoming a very secondary 
matter. Then they had had the fact 
that the Attorney General, acting for 
The Times, had stated that under no cir- 
cumstances would his clients say what 
the circumstances attending the produc- 
tion of these letters were. [An hon. 
Memszr: Why?] Why, what? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General, speaking for Zhe Times, 
had stated that under no circumstances 
would Zhe Times acknowledge whence 
those letters were derived—that they 
would rather lose their action than state 
it. Now, that was a very important 
declaration. He confessed he did not 
see how Zhe Times proprietor could do 
otherwise. There was such a thing as 
journalistic etiquette and journalistic 
honour. [An hon. Memrer: Not much. 

An hon. Friend had said ‘‘not much.’ 

Well, perhaps not much, but still a cer- 
tain amount. This journalistic etiquette 
covered such an event as a person 
coming to a newspaper with certain in- 
formation, on the understanding that if 
the newspaper used the information, 
either for its private or other purposes, 
it should pledge itself not to state 
where it had obtained the information, 
but accept the consequences of its pub- 
lication—that was to say, to go to prison 
or do anything else that might be neees- 
sary, rather than reveal the name of its 
informant. It was said that Zhe Times 
would reveal the name of the person or 
persons who had supplied them with 
the letters purporting to be written by 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork ; 
but, unless Zhe Times was preparing to 
throw away every shred of journalistic 
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honour, it would not do any such thing. 
In fact, they had the statement that it 
would not. Everything tended to prove 
that the Commission which was now 
proposed and the mode of procedure 
contemplated were based upon the idea 
that those letters were forgeries, and the 
object was to swamp the real issue as 
to their genuine character in the midst 
of mud and garbage picked up here, there, 
and everywhere. They could never, he 
maintained, come to the fact whether 
those letters were written by his hon. 
Friend or not without the adoption of 
this or some similar Amendment. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, who was a distinguished 
lawyer as well as a distinguished states- 
man, what would occur if they did not 
lay down that the letters were to be in- 
genet into first and reported upon first ? 

t was probable that the Judges might 
think it desirable to look into all the 
allegations against the Land League and 
everything else before they touched the 
question of the letters. They should 
have all these matters looked into, and 
that was not the main object of the 
Commission, as stated by the First Lord 
of the Treasury ; but after they had gone 
into all these matters Zhe Times might 
say—‘‘ We are not going to give the 
names of the authors of those letters, or 
the names of the persons from whom 
we have obtained them.” Suppose The 
Zimes took that course, and suppose that 
Mr. Walter, rather than give the names 
of his informants, elected to go to prison. 
Personally, he should have no objection 
to Mr. Walter going to prison ; but that 
would not help the case of his hon. 
Friend. They would have had an in- 
vestigation into a mass of matters, and 
this Commission, the object of which 
was to look into the letters and report 
upon them, would, after having looked 
into a mass of irrelevant matter, not be 
able to find out the authorship of the 
forgeries. What was the answer which 
would be given to him (Mr. Labouchere)? 
Why, he should be first told that these 
Judges were good and excellent men, 
and that everything should be left to 
them. Well, he admitted the excellence 
and the purity of the Judges. He would 
admit that they might be the best and 
the wisest of men ; but it did not neces- 
sarily follow that, being the best and 
wisest of men, they would look into the 
question of these letters and report 
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thereon, unless they were instructed by 
the Committee to do so. Then he should 
be told that the Irish Members had 
given a general assent to this Bill on the 
second reading, and that because they 
had given that assent, they had no right 
to propose any change or alteration in 
it. Well, he should like to know what 
on earth was the good of a Committee 
stage, if such a principle as that was to 
be laid down? He never yet heard of 
such a principle being laid down or 
being acted upon. Most assuredly, it 
was not acted upon by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite when they were in Opposition. 
Again and again, they accepted the 
second reading of a Bill, and endea- 
voured to alter that Bill in Committee. 
But in this case it had to be remem- 
bered that the Irish Members had clea-ly 
laid down certain conditions under which 
they would accept the Bill. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork did not 
give his assent to the Bill as it stood at 
the second reading. None of them 
had given their assent to it. What had 
occurred? Why, he distrusted, and 
always did distrust, hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Bench opposite. 
He had put down an Amendment to the 
effect that the Bill should be read a 
second time that day six months. A 
good many Members on the Opposition 
side were most anxious that he should 
go to a vote on that Amendment; and 
who was it that prevented him? Cer- 
tainly, not hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
but it was the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of Cork. The line 
that hon. Member took was this—‘‘I 
am so very anxious that there should 
be an investigation into these matters— 
into these direct charges against me— 
that I hope you will do nothing to 
prevent the passing of this Bill.” He 
(Mr. Labouchere) had said upon that 
—‘ You do not mean to say you want 
this Bill?” And the hon. Member 
replied—‘‘No; but I am certain that 
after we have discussed the matter in 
Committee we shall have some fair 
alteration in the measure.” He (Mr. 
Lahouchere) had rejoined—‘‘I do not 
believe it ; if you take my word for it, you 
will get nothing from the Government.” 
Well, which of them had been proved 
to be in the right—his hon. Friend or 
himself? Hv did not say this to prove 
his own wisdom or forethought; but 
when hon. Members opposite boasted 
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that the second reading had been carried 
nemine contradicente, he wished to point 
out that it had been carried nemine 
contradicente, because his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Cork be- 
lieved—though as matters had turned 
out that belief was seen to have been 
altogether a delusion—that he would be 
treated fairly, honestly, and honourably, 
and that he would get a Commission 
which would enable him to establish his 
innocence of charges which affected his 
reputation and honour. He (Mr. La- 
bouchere) was certain of this, that if 
hon. Gentlemen did not accept this 
Amendment—which was really not a 

uestion of principle, but a question of 
dotail, although a most important detail 
in this case—they would stand convicted 
of having tried, under very false pre- 
tences, to induce the House to accept 
the second reading of a Bill which as it 
stood was designed, not to discover the 
guilt or innocence of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Cork, but 
to evade the issue and protect The Times. 
As he had said, he could not believe 
that the Government would refuse to 
accept this Amendment; but still, if he 
were mistaken, and the Amendment 
were not accepted, he would again take 
upon himself to offer advice to the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork and his 
Friends; and his advice would be this— 
the Commission would be constituted 
under the Bill; but let the hon. Mem- 
ber and his Friends réfuse to appear 
before it—let them absolutely refuse, and 
wash their hands of the whole matter, 
If they were summoned as witnesses, 
then let them attend; but do not let 
them have counsel, do not let them 
examine the men who gave evidence 
against them, and do not let them waste 
their money day after day, week after 
week, and month after month on the 
inquiry. And, at the same time, he 
would advise his hon. Friend to do this. 
The country was only anxious upon one 
point—namely, as to whether or not his 
hon. Friend wrote the forged letters. 
Now, he (Mr. Labouchere) confessed 
that where politics were concerned he 
should distrust a Middlesex jury, but so 
would the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary ; but if they submitted 
a simple question of fact to a Middlesex 
jury as to whether a certain person did 
or did not write certain letters, his im- 
pression was that the jury would not be 
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biassed by their political feeling, but 
would give a fair verdict. When, there- 
fore, he said to his hon. Friends that if 
he were in their position he would wash 
his hands of the Commission, he said, 
at the same time, that he would brin 
an action against The Times with re 

to this question of the letters, which 
was the only important point. His hon. 
Friend would clear his character, he 
was sure, by following this course. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) had not yet discovered 
very clearly what would happen under 
the Commission ; but he presumed that 
Mr. Walter would go to prison—and 
when he mentioned Mr. Walter, he re- 
ferred to him generally as Zhe Times, 
either Mr. Walter or Zhe Times would 
go to prison—for refusing to state 
whence these letters were procured. 
But in the event of an action the first 
step would be to administer interroga- 
tories to Zhe Times, and one of these 
interrogatories would unquestionably 
be—“ From whom did you obtain these 
letters ?”’ 


An hon. Memser: They would not be 
bound to answer. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, an hon, 
Member said they would not be bound 
to answer; but he thought that they 
would be bound to answer such an in- 
terrogatory. The plea put in by the 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
not stating the names of the persons 
from whom Zhe Times had obtained the 
letters was that Mr. Walter or someone 
imagined that if they did give the 
names something would happen to 
those persons who had given them the 
letters. That was a plea, he imagined, 
entirely unknown to the law. If men 
under English law refused to answer 
interrogatories on such pleas as that, 
there would be very few interrogatories 
answered. They could not look into 
men’s minds, and Judges had to act 
according to the ordinary legal proce- 
dure. He thought if hon. Gentlemen 
would look into the matter, they would 
find that there were only three reasons 
for which a person could answer an 
interrogatory pertinently addressed to 
him, and amongst those was not to be 
found the reason that he took it into his 
head that in this law-abiding country 
something terrible would happen to the 
individual from whom he obtained cer- 
tain information if he disclosed that 
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individual’s name. That was a reason 
totally unknown to English law. Such 
was the advice he ventured to give his 
hon. Friend. He did not know whether 
the hon. Gentleman would take that 
advice; but if he were in the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s position, he certainly should 
act in that way if this Amendment were 
not accepted. He begged to move the 
Amendment standing in his name, 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 20, at the end of Clause, to 
add the words—“ Provided, that the Commis- 
sion shall, at the commencement of the in- 
quiry, and before entering upon further 
matters, inquire and report upon the letters 
read by the counsel of the defendant in the 
action of ‘O’Donnell v. Walter and another,’ 
purporting to be signed ‘ Charles S. Parnell,’ 
and to have been written and sent by or under 
the authority of Mr. Charles Stewart Parnell, 
the signature to which the aforesaid Mr. 
Charles Stewart Parnell has declared to be a 
forgery.” —(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERALE (Sir 
Epwarp Cxrarke) (Plymouth) said, that 
a very few words would be necessary 
from him to state the reason why, not- 
withstanding the threat of the hon. 
Gentleman as to what he would think 
of them if they refused the Amend- 
ment, the Government would refuse that 
proposal. He should confine himself 
strictly to the question before the Com- 
mittee, and should not follow the hon. 
Gentleman into the interesting state- 
ment he had made as to the advice he 
proposed to give to the hon. Member 
for Oork if the Amendment were not 
accepted. He hoped the hon. Member 
would give good advice; but whatever 
the advice might be, the Government 
would have nothing to do with it. As 
to the Amendment, it proposed really to 
invert or alter and dictate the order of 
the proceedings of the Commission in an 
entirely unnatural way. It proposed 
that the Commission should, at the com- 
mencement of the inquiry, and before 
entering into any other matters, inquire 
into and report upon the letters alleged 
to have been signed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork. In the course of the 


speech delivered by the hon. and 
learned Attorney General in the case of 
“‘O’Donnell ». Walter and another,” a 
number of letters wera produced. There 
were, he thought, four letters from 
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Byrne, four or five said to have been 
signed by Egan, and six letters signed 
by the hon. Member for Cork. [ Mr. 
T. M. Heaty: Said to be signed by 
him.}] Yes; purporting to be signed 
by the hon. Member for Cork—he had 
not meant to convey by what he had 
said an expression of opinion as to 
whether or not the signatures were 
genuine. These letters did not in 
themselves constitute charges. If the 
letters were true, they, no doubt, went 
far to support some charges made by 
The Times in Parnellism and Crime, and 
in the course of its investigation the 
Commission would undoubtedly have 
recourse to every means known to ex- 
perienced Judges and to the powers 
which this Bill would put into their 
hands—and they were ample powers— 
to find out whether these were genuine 
documents or not. But they could not 
dissever the evidence in this case from 
the issues. He quite admitted that the 
question of the authenticity of the letters 
was of great importance, and that the 
country and the House would attach 
great importance to the question of 
whether or not it was true that the hon. 
Member for Cork had signed them. 
Those who produced the letters could 
not say—they would not be allowed to 
say—that the letters were not important, 
and that would not have to be pronounced 
upon them. But it must always be re- 
membered that these letters were pro- 
duced as evidence in support of allega- 
tions made in Parnellism and Crime. Hon. 
Members might be perfectly certain that 
the Judges would not postpone the in- 
vestigation of such an important matter 
as these letters. He did not doubt that 
the Judges would take such means as 
they had in their possession of ascertain- 
ing whether or not the letters were 
genuine. But it would be injurious to 
the proper conduct of the inquiry to 
direct that the Judges should occupy 
themselves with those letters separately 
from the other evidence, and not with 
the further mattersat all. {Mr. Lanov- 
CHERE: No, no!] Yes; that was what 
it came to. The words of the Amend- 
ment were these— 

‘* The Commission shall, at the commence- 
ment of the inquiry and before entering upon 
further matters, inquire and report upon the 
letters read by the counsel of the defendant,’ 
and soon. He submitted that it would 
be absurd to put such a limitation and 
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instruction into the Bill. The Com- 
mission would have ample experience to 
guide them in the discharge of their 
duty in this case. It would have ample 
power given by this Bill, and he was 
quite sure that confidence might be felt 
in their ability to deal with the impor- 
tant issue they would have before them. 
But he submitted that it would be to the 
detriment of the satisfactory character 
of the inquiry to fetter the Commis- 
sioners in this way, and to select certain 
bits of evidence from the charges, and 
require them to report upon those bits 
of evidence apart from the rest of the 


case. 

Str GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General had set one 
especially good example at that period 
in the length of his speech, and he (Sir 
George Trevelyan) would follow the 
hon. and learned Gentleman in that ex- 
ample. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man seemed to have stated the view of 
the Government, and to have stated it 
very fairly, and a tolerably strong case 
it was; but he should like to ask why it 
had not been stated long ago on the 
second reading when Member after 
Member rose in different parts of the 
House, and especially on that (the Op- 
position) side, to support the Govern- 
ment and to say that the whole gist of 
the inquiry was these letters? The 
Solicitor General, he thought, forgot 
that the most important of all these 
letters was not brought forward in sup- 
port of a charge. All this immense 
excitement arose from tae publication 
of a certain letter alleged to be signed 
by Charles Stewart Parnell in Zhe Zimes 
newspaper. Until that letter was pub- 
lished, there was no sensation on this 
question whatsoever. That letter was 
not brought forward in support of any 
charge. It was a charge in itself; and 
if the Government did not like the word 
“ charge,” they were at liberty to take 
another word from their own Bill and 
call it an allegation. But charge or 
allegation, if it had not been for that 
letter, the hon. Member for Cork might 
very well have disregarded all other 
charges and allegations whatsoever. 
The speech of the Home Secretary 
yesterday made the speech of the hon. 
and learned Solicitor Gentleman a very 
important one. It appeared now that 
the letters were to be referred to merely 
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as pieces of evidence or illustration 
more or less important upon the general 
question into which this Commission 
was to inquire. Since yesterday it was 
laid down by the Government that the 
Commission was to inquire first into the 
history of the Land League, and then 
into the history of the National League, 
and it might be that it was not until 
that enormous branch of inquiry had 
been exhausted—and how long it might 
take to exhaust it, and at what expense 
to the Members whose reputation were 
at stake, it was impossible to say—that 
they would come to the letters at all. 
The letters were the marrow of the 
whole matter; but the speeches of the 
Government and the votes of their 
majority had all gone in the direction 
of giving an immense and wide scope to 
the Judges as far as the Judges could 
have any guidance given them by votes 
and speeches in Parliament. Therefore, 
he thought it was extremely important 
that within the four corners of the Bill 
itself. Parliament should clearly lay 
down, in justice to the hon. Members 
whose reputations were at stake, that 
in the opinion of Parliament, at any 
rate, the Judges should first approach 
these letters, and should approach them 
as a definite and isolated issue. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the Solicitor 
General (Sir Edward Clarke) dropped 
—he did not know whether by delibera- 
tion or inadvertence—a curious and, ashe 
thought, a most instructive phrase. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) was endeavouring, by his 
Amendment, to invert the order of the 
inquiry. Thehon. Gentleman (Mr. Labou- 
chere) asked that the forged letters 
should be taken first. The hon. and 
learned Solicitor General said that, if 
that were agreed to, it would invert the 
order of the inquiry; therefore, it was 
evident the Solicitor General was already 
pry of information, not possessed 

y the Committee generally, that the 
forged letters would be taken last. He 
watched carefully the speech of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General in the 
late trial. Upon the assumption that 
the Commissioners, unless they were 
otherwise instructed, would follow the 
course of the topics dwelt upon by the 
Attorney General in his speech, the 
forged letters, upon which the whole 
country was waiting a decision, would 
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certainly be taken not first, but last. 
He saw the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Elliott Lees) in his place, and that 
he was attending carefully to the obser- 
vations he (Mr. Sexton) had the honour 
of making. He did not envy the hon. 
Gentleman his reflections when he heard 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
say that the letters would be taken last. 
That high-minded Conservative said that 
the letters were the essential matter, 
and that the country would regard all 
the rest of the charges as extraneous. 
Now, the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, in his speech in the Oourt, 
dealt first with the history of the Land 
League during the two years of its 
existence; were they to understand that 
the Commissioners would follow the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s course of 
enumeration, and first of all inquire 
into the proceedings of the Land 
League? If so, there were thousands 
of subjects to be dealt with, and there 
were the utterances of hundreds and 
thousands of men in Ireland and 
America and other parts of the world 
to be dealt with, all of which were 
comprised in the history of those two 
years. Were they to understand that 
the Commissioners would enter upon an 
inquiry into that vast body of public 
action, extending over two years, before 
they approached or touched the ques- 
tion of the letters? The second topic 
touched on by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General was the National 
League, which covered five years— 
namely, from 1883, and which extended 
over Ireland, America, Australia, and 
other places. Would the Commissioners 
inquire into the history of the National 
League before they touched the letters? 
The third topic upon which the hon. 
and learned Attorney General discoursed 
was the assumed relations between per- 
sons and organizations in Ireland and 
persons and organizations in America. 
They extended over many years; in 
fact, if they included the Olan-na-Gael 
and the Fenian Brotherhood, they would 
open up a body of inquiry to which that 
contained in Gibbon’s Rise and Fali of 
the Roman Empire would be a mere trifle. 
Now, he challenged contradiction when 
he said that all the evidence produced 
by Zhe Times, and all the evidence cited 
by the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral, in regard to the three topics he had 
specified, depended to the last atom 
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upon pablic records. Zhe Times cited 
nothing secret. It could cite nothing 
secret; because the whole matter de- 
pended upon articles, speeches, re- 
orts, and paragraphs in the Press. 
Following the order of the topics laid 
down by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, the Commissioners would in- 
quire into three sets of public questions, 
extending over different countries and 
many years, and concerning hundreds 
and thousands of persons; would inquire 
into questions depending upon public 
records before they touched that im- 
portant and urgent question involved in 
the letters. Zhe Times confessed, on the 
morning it published the forged letter, 
that the evidence was what was called 
published evidence; now, they said, 
they produced unpublished evidence. 
On that morning, for the first time, they 
produced that which could properly 
form a subject of inquiry. The /ac- 
simile letter was a trump card, and it 
was played as a trump card by The 
Times on the morning of the second 
reading of the Irish Coercion Bill. The 
dissident Liberals were becoming limp, 
they needed a tonic, and Zhe Times ad- 
ministered a tonic, enabling them to per- 
form their work in the Division of that 
evening by producing the forged letter. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow 
(Sir George Trevelyan) was absolutely 
correct when he said that this letter was 
the first thing which created any sensa- 
tion. Out of the publication of the fac- 
simile letter grew the debate last year 
upon Privilege; out of the publication 
of that letter grew the letter of Mr. 
O’ Donnell and the subsequent action of 
Mr. O’Donnell against Zhe Zimes. He 
(Mr. Sexton) attended in Court during 
the trial of the late action, waiting and 
hoping to be called as a witness, until 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
decided not to allow the calling of any 
evidence. The hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General’s speech, which lasted for 10 
hours, excited no interest except and 
only when he came to the forged letter 
and what he called ‘“‘the family of 
letters’’ belonging to it. That was the 
only thing which excited any interest in 
the jury orin anyone else. Zhe Times 
decided that they would not state the 
source from which they got the letters. 
It had suggested that if it did state the 
source, the person who produced the 
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letter might be in danger of his life. 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General 
was the only Minister who had advanced 
that theory. He could not imagine that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman could 
place any reliance on such an argument. 
To exhibit the document would tell them 
nothing about the substance that was 
not already public by the text ; the only 
danger would be with reference to the 
handwriting. Could the forgery be so 
badly done that a glance at the letter 
would exhibit its authorship? Let him 
put the matter on the lowest possible 
ground. Would it not be more con- 
venient to his hon. Friend (Mr. Parnell), 
or anyone interested in his hon. Friend, 
that the person who fabricated the 
document should be brought on the 
Table and compelled to admit his guilt, 
than that violence should be offered to 
him. If the letter were genuine, it 
could place no one in danger; if it were 
false, and if the origin of the letter was 
discovered, it was perfectly evident his 
hon. Friend would rather bring the 
forger upon the Table, and get the 
truth out of him before the Commission 
than do otherwise. He (Mr. Sexton) 
maintained that the letters were really 
the only matter of inquiry, and that 
every honest man in the country who 
was notalready convinced that the letters 
were forgeries, and there were many 
who were so convinced, desired to ascer- 
tain from this Commission one thing, 
and one thing above all others, one 
thing immeasurably superior to all 
others, and that was, whether the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) wrote 
the letters or not. Let them look at the 
position in which they placed the hon. 
Member for Cork. They called the 
House a deliberative Assembly, they 
claimed to be men of sense and honour, 
they knew that the hon. Member's 
honour was at stake, they knew that 
his position as a political Leader de- 
pended upon the genuineness or other- 
wise of the letters, and what did they 
say tohim? ‘They said ‘‘ You must go 
before the Commission; you must 
attend in Court day by day; you must 
watch the whole course of this vast in- 
quiry, because at any moment a charge 
may be launched against you, and you 
can never afford tobe absent. Youand 
our counsel and witnesses must always 
e arrayed and marshalled before the 
Commission.” How much would be the 
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daily cost of the attendance of counsel, 
and of scores and hundreds of wit- 
nesses? As a matter of fact, they 
would have to hire Olympia for this new 
Irish Exhibition. They actually ex- 
pected his hon. Friend, a sane man, to 
go before the Commission, to sit there 
day after day, to retain and refresh his 
counsel day after day, to maintain all 
his witnesses in London for months, 
perhaps for years, while they were 
doing what—examining into records of 
public speeches delivered in 1879, 1880, 
and 1881, and every year since; into 
publicrecordsas to the relations between 
politicians in Ireland and politicians in 
America ; watching, no doubt, for what 
might occur at any moment. This 
was a denial of justice, it was a 
farce. In the classical language of 
Lord Dundreary, this was a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare. No one could 
expect the hon. Member for Cork to sit 
before the Commission with his coun- 
sel and witnesses waiting for the plea- 
sure of the Commission to close a matter 
of public inquiry extending over years, 
and to come at their pleasure to the 
matter in which alone the hon. Member 
forCork wasconcerned. Hedid not know 
what action his hon. Friend would take ; 
but he did know what action he himself 
would take under the circumstances. If 
this was to be the order of the inquiry, 
if the letters, as the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General conveyed, were to be 
taken last, and public matter first, he 
asserted every fair-minded man in the 
country would repel and spurn that con- 
dition; a condition which no man of 
honour would dream of imposing. and 
which no man of sense would accept. 
Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishops 
Auckland) said, he had been very loth 
indeed to disbelieve the good faith of 
the Government in this matter; but, he 
admitted, his belief had been very sorely 
tried during the last few days. The 
reason why he was anxious to offer a 
few observations upon this Amendment, 
was that he did not think there could be 
a stronger test of the good faith of the 
Government than their action upon this 
Amendment. Ifthe Government or the 
Party opposite believed the letters to 
be genuine, and unless they were in- 
fluenced by considerations which might 
have been adduced by Zhe Times, they 
could not possibly object to the letters 
being put in the fore front of the in- 
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quiry. He appealed to every fair- 
minded English Gentleman opposite to 
say candidly whether, supposing the 
letters to be proved to be forgeries, they 
would attach any great importance to 
other matters which might brought 
forward? If that was so, what special 
objection could they have to the letters 
being made the first subject of consi- 
deration by the Commissioners? Many 
arguments had been advaneed upon the 
opposite Benches in order to prove that 
the Government was acting in good faith 
in endeavouring to make these letters a 
matter of subsidiary importance in the 
inquiry; but he himself felt strongl 
that ifthe Government refused—well, 
they had already refused the Amend- 
ment—but, if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
supported the Government in rejecting 
the Amendment, they must be aware 
that the main charge against Irish 
Members was not that which they 
sought to investigate by means of this 
inquiry. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr) 
said, he thought the position in which 
hon. Gentlemen sitting on the Tory 
Benches opposite found themselves at 
the present moment was one of an ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant character. He 
was fairly entitled to say that nearly 
every hon. Member opposite, including 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen), had made use of these letters 
throughout the country against the 
Irish cause. The Ohancellor of the 
Exchequer, in a speech in the country, 
alluded to these very letters in the 
strongest language, while he did not 
allude in any strong language to the 
other charges which had been made by 
The Times. When the fac-simile letter 
was published, a new edition of the 
pamphlet Parnellism and Crime was 
issued, and Tory Members bought it, and 
subscribed to it, and circulated it 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. What was the position in 
which they found themselves that night? 
They sat there as hon. Gentlemen, and 
the first thing hon. Gentlemen did was 
to fight fairly. Were they going to 
fight fairly—these hon. Gentlemen who 
had used these letters, and who had 
spread them broadcast through the land, 
who had put them forward in their con- 
stituencies in order to gain for them- 
selves support? Were they going now, 
after having used these letters, and 
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based their case upon these letters, to 
support the argument of the Solicitor 
General, and not allow, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman called it, the 
order of the inquiry to be inverted? 
Were they going to leave the letters, if 
not absolutely, at any rate possibly, to 
be the last thing examined into? Hon. 
Members eee found themselves 
in a very difficult position. They 
were called upon by this Amendment 
to act as hon. Gentlemen, and he left it 
to themselves to decide, after examina- 
tion into their own consciences, whether, 
having made this charge the main 
charge against Members of the House, 
they ought to vote against the present 
Amendment. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would, he thought, give the best evi- 
dence of what their idea of honour was 
by the manner in which they voted upon 
this Amendment. He remembered that 
last year the hon. Member for Derry 
(Sir Charles Lewis), now the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Antrim, moved for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
examine into the charges which had 
been made, the very same charges which 
were now being dealt with. The Mem- 
bers of the Government, in their speeches, 
practically admitted they were willing to 
appoint such a Committee ; at first they 
offered no dissent to the proposition of 
the hon. Member (Sir Charles Lewis). 
One Member of the Government rose 
and asserted that the proposed inquiry 
would be an examination into a minor 
point only. For two days and two 
nights they discussed whether a Com- 
mittee should be appointed to examine 
into what was said to be a minor point. 
The Chaucellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) asked what would be the use 
of the examination if the letter were 
not to be inquired into? His hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) was at that time at death’s 
door at his seat in Ireland. Those who 
knew the circumstances knew that many 
Members of the House never expected 
to see the hon. Member return, so dan- 
gerous was his illness. He was tele- 
graphed to, and, after the Government 
had stated that their only objection 
ene to the appointment of the 

ommittee was that the letter was not to 
be included in the matters to be referred 
to the Committee for inquiry, a telegram 
was placed in the hands of the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chief Secretary 
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for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) from the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork, in 
which that hon. Gentleman stated that 
he was willing and anxious for the letter 
to be brought before the proposed Com- 
mittee. The point he (Mr. Molloy) de- 
sired to make was that during the whole 
of that debate, extending over two days 
and two nights, the objection taken by 
the Government to the appointment of 
the Committee was that the real and the 
essential matter which ought to be in- 
quired into was the authenticity of the 
letter, the fac-simile of which had ap- 
peared in Zhe Times. [Sir Epwarp 
OxarRKE dissented.} The hon. and 
learned Solicitor General now shook his 
head, but he (Mr. Molloy) remembered 
perfectly well what ocourred. A most 
effective and dramatic close of the debate 
was the production of the telegram from 
the hon. Member for Cork by the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chief Secretary 
assenting to the reference of the letter 
to the Committee. Everyone who heard 
the debate would remember the jeers 
when, all concessions having been made 
to the Governmer*, they refused the 
Committee on a totally new ground. It 
was the honour of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site that was at stake ia this matter. 
This was a matter in which hon. Mem- 
bers could follow the arguments of no 
one; every man must judge for himself 
in acase of the kind, and he and his 
hon. Friends would closely scrutinize 
that night the votes of hon. Gentlemen 
who were always speaking about their 
desire to do everything which was fair 
and honourable. They would closely 
scrutinize the votes in order to see 
whether those Members who used the 
letters as the principal charge against 
the Irish Members were now going to 
give a vote by which those letters might 
be relegated to an examination twelve 
months hence, for no other purpose, as 
far as he could see, than that a cloud of 
obscurity might be raised in the way of 
the real issues of the case. The hon. 
and learned Solicitor General (Sir Edward 
Clarke) had alluded to the inversion of 
the order of evidence. Now, they had 
been told over and over again in the de- 
bate that the Judges were to decide all 
these matters ; yet it appeared from the 
observations of the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General that there was an order 
fixed in the minds of the Government. 
[Cries of No, no!”)}. Then, if there 
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was not, what right had the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General to talk of in- 
verting the order of evidence ? 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
had known his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Molloy) quite long enough te know 
that he would not intentionally mis- 
interpret what he had said. 

Mr. MOLLOY: Do you think I 
would ? 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
was saying that he had known the hon. 
and learned Gentleman sufficiently long 
to know that he would do nothing of the 
kind. He (Sir Edward Clarke) spoke of 
these letters as being evidence in sup- 
port of the charges; he said that they 
were very important, and that in deal- 
ing with the charges the Commissioners 
would deal with them. He added further, 
that they would invert the order if they 
insisted upon the Commissioners dealing 
with the letters before they addressed 
themselves to the subject upon which 
they were entering. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that he had 
known the hon. and learned Gentleman 
for very many years, and he certainly 
did not mean to insinuate any charge 
against him; he was dealing with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s argument, 
and with his argument alone. What he 
was contending was that in the mind of 
the Government, as in the mind of the 
Solicitor General, there must be some 
kind of order as to the evidence, other- 
wise they would not talk about invert- 
ing the order of evidence. The second 
expression used by the Solicitor General 
was the disseverance of evidence. He 
(Mr. Molloy) found it rather difficult to 
understand what was the meaning of the 
phrase ‘‘ disseverance of evidence.” It 
sounded very similar to the expression 
so often used by Tory Members, the 
“ disruption of the Empire.” What was 
“ disseverance of evidence ;”’ what did it 
mean? Whatever the hon. and learned 
Gentleman did mean, he (Mr. Molloy 
would make a proposition which woul 
get over any idea of disseverance of evi- 

ence. If the letters had reference to 
anything at all, they had reference to 
a certain murder or murders, and he 
admitted at once, and his hon. Friends 
around him would admit at once, that if 
they examined into the letters the exami- 
nation must be thorough and clear and 
full. Butit would be monstrously absurd, 
it would be childish, to argue that they 
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should examine into letters without 
examining into that to which it was 
alleged the letters referred. Now, would 
the Government agree to a modificatioa 
of this Amendment to the effect that 
the murder or murders to which these 
letters were supposed to have reference 
should be the first matter for inquiry ? 
He put it to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and asked him for an answer. 
It was useless to talk about the general 
character of this examination ; the House 
was merely concerned in the honour of 
its Members, the rest was a secondary 
matter with the House. This action was 
taken with regard to the honour of the 
Members of the House. When the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork asked for 
a Committee, he asked for it on the 
ground of these letters; he said that the 
letters were forgeries, and he asked for 
a Committee to inquire into them. In 
reply to that the Governmeut had given 
him this Commission. The only sense 
in which the case was now altered was 
that, instead of a Committee of the 
House, there was to be a Commission of 
three Judges. He did not like to make 
accusations, but he was bound to say 
that it would be very difficult for any- 
one who had listened to the debate, and 
had seen what the action of hon. Mem- 
bers had been during the last two years, 
to believe in the honour and bona fides 
of the Government if they refused this 
Amendment with the modification he 
had suggested. 

StrWILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
It has been stated on both sides of the 
House to-day that the final judge of 
what we are doing will be the country, 
and I venture to say that there is no 
issue upon which the judgment of the 
country will be more gladly taken than 
it will be upon the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in regard to this Amendment. 
Now, what is the situation in reference 
to the Irish Members of this House, and 
what is the situation of the Government? 
The Irish Members, as they say, have 
been foully and calumniously assailed by 
the charges of forged lettersin Zhe Times 
newspaper. They demanded of this 
House redress by what was considered 
the ordinary and Constitutional method— 
namely, by a Committee of this House. 
That was refused by the Government ; 
but they offered the Irish Members 
specifically in its place a remedy for the 
evil and wrong under which they suf- 
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fered. They offered it to them, in the 
language of the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General, as an act of unexampled 
generosity. We are now able to judge, 
and the country will be able to judge, 
of what the Government understand by 
‘*unexampled generosity ”’ to their poli- 
tical opponents in respect of charges of 
the most heinous and the most injurious 
kind which the Government themselves, 
aye, and, above all, my noble Friend the 
Member for the Rossendale Division 
of Lancashire (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington), have used individually against 
the Irish Members. My noble Friend, 
more than anybody else, has vouched 
for Zhe Times—perhaps vouched is too 
strong a word to use; but he has said 
that these were charges which men were 
bound to meet. Well, here are these 
men so charged before that Oom- 
mission which you have created for 
them, as you say ‘‘an act of unex- 
ampled generosity;” and what they 
demand is this—that the first and 
principal inquiry—I will not say sole 
inquiry, or even the main inquiry—of 
this Commission is to look into those 
letters which would cover them with 
shame if they were true, and which 
were infamous if they were false. 
They ask that that shall be the first 
inquiry, in order that they may clear 
their characters as Members of the 
House of Commons. Do you want 
them to clear their characters? If you 
refuse this Amendment, the country 
will come to the conclusion that the 
principal object is to blacken their 
characters, and that what you are 
trading upon are these calumnies which 
you have adopted; that what you 
desire above all things is to postpone 
the day when these calumnies shall be 
proved to be false. What isit the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General says? 
The Home Secretary said, yesterday, 
that the conduct of the Irish Members 
was not the main object of this inquiry, 
and to-day we have had a speech from 
the Solicitor General ; and, mark you, 
what the Solicitor General says in this 
House, the Attorney General is going 
to say before the Commission. All 
the arguments which the Solicitor 
General has used here to postpone the 
hour at which the Member for Cork 
and his Friends can come forward and 
clear their characters will come from 
the mouth of the Attorney General as 
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counsel for Zhe Times, backed up by the 
authority of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I say that if you refuse this 
Amendment, there is but one conclusion, 
and one conclusion only, at which 
the country will arrive, and that is that 
you desire, as long as you can, to give 
currency and support to thesecalumnies. 
What other object can you have in 
refusing this Amendment ? It has been 
said that the Amendments proposed 
have been proposed for the purpose of 
limiting this inquiry. Yes; of limiting, 
how ? Have they happened to limit itin 
the sense of the Members escaping from 
this inquiry ? No; they have demanded 
that this inquiry shall be concentrated 
and focussed upon themselves. That 
is the demand they have made. There 
has been no attempt on their part to 
say—‘ Inquire into something else, and 
do not touch us.” On the contrary, 
they have said—‘‘It is we who stand 
here as the persons who desire to have 
an opportunity of clearing our cha- 
racters of these charges.” Aye, and 
whatever you may say to-night, what- 
ever you may vote to-night, depend 
upon it that it is the opinion of this 
country. If you think that the people 
of this conntry approve of your en- 
deavour to blacken the characters of 
your political opponents, you are sadly 
mistaken. I know, aye, and the people 
of Ireland will have to know, that 
the men against whom you encourage 
calumnies here, are the men who are 
most welcome to the people of that 


country. I know that the men that 
you are endeavouring to destroy by 
adopting these calumnies of The 
Times— 


Mr. GOSCHEN : May I ask whether 
it is in Order for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say we are alopting the 
calumnies of Zhe Times ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is against the 
practice of the House to impute such 
things to hon. Members. 

Mr. MURDOCH (Reading): Mr. 
Chairman, I beg to call your attention 
to a remark made by the hon. Member 
for Mayo—namely, “‘ You are afraid to 
hear the truth!” I should like to 
know whether such a remark is in 
Order ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN called upon Sir 
William Harcourt to proceed. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: We 
are certainly bringing the closure 
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and the gag to excess. We shall 
destroy all freedom of debate if we 
cannot tell the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer that he is afraid to hear the 
truth. If that is so, we may as well 
give up debate at once. Well, I am 
extremely glad of the interruption of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I am 
extremely glad that he is sensible of my 
criticism, that he is ashamed of the 
calumnies of Zhe Times, and that he 
considers it a shameful imputation on 
the Government to say that they have 
adopted them. I hail that as a proof 
of repentance on the part of the 
Government; but I maintain that what 
will be looked at by the country is 
this. Do you or do you not intend 
that the Irish Members shall have an 
opportunity, aye, and a complete and 
full opportunity, of meeting these calum- 
nies which have been urged against 
them® I can understand aman—lI will 
not say the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or the Government—who believes in his 
mind, and who knows from the sound 
advice he has received from men who 
have every opportunity of examining the 
case, that these statements are forgeries, 
I can conceive a man, who had been so 
informed by persons who had every 
means of knowing, thinking that the 
latest moment would be the best on 
which these forgeries could be inquired 
into. That I can well understand; but 
if there be any man with a sense of 
honour who can understand the feelings 
of men—I will not say his Colleagues in 
this House, because I cannot say that I 
see any disposition on the part of hon. 
Gentlemen sitting opposite to treat the 
Irish Members as if io were Colleagues 
in this House; indeed, the theory of the 
Union seems to me to be, that the men 
who have no right to any opinion or any 
views on any subject, especially upon 
Irish subjects, are the Irish Representa- 
tives. [Cries of “Oh, oh!”] Well, 
the principle of the Unionists is that if 
an Irishman dares to express an opinion 
upon English subjects, it is obstruction, 
and that his mouth is to be closed upon 
Irish subjects. [ Cries of ‘ Question ! ””] 
You voted the closure earlier in the 
evening. I do not, therefore, appeal to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to treat their 
Colleagues with any generous respect. 
That, I do not think, can be asked from 
them; but what we have a right to ask 
is that they should extend, even to an 
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Irishman and a Representative of Ire- 
land, that justice which would not be 
refused to the meanest criminal in this 
country. [Zaughier.] There is a Gen- 
tleman opposite who thinks it absurd 
that an Irishman should get as fair 
treatment as is extended to the meanest 
criminal in this country. This manner 
of treating Irishmen and the Represen- 
tatives of Ireland is really the secret of 
the agitation in Ireland towards the Go- 
vernment of England. Do you really 
believe that if an English Member were 
charged with a crime for which you say 
he ought to be expelled from this House, 
you would seek about and be ingenious 
in your research to prevent methods by 
which he might vindicate his character ? 
What is the argument of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General. He says that 
to allow this to be brought forward in 
the front rank would be to invert the 
order of procedure. That statement he 
has repeated twice. That, I say, is a 
statement upon which the conduct of the 
Government will be judged by the 
country. The hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Elliott Lees) expressed the other 
night the real opinion of the country. 
I believe they want to know whether the 
charge about these letters is true or not. 
That is the first thing in the mind of the 
country, that is the last thing in the 
mind of the Government. The Government 
want to go into sume general dirt throw- 
ing which shall affect the issue. Why 
do they want to do this? Because they 
have received advice from people who 
know that this charge cannot be sus- 
tained. They know very well that if 
this charge were refuted all the rest 
would fall to the ground. That is what 
the hon. Member for Oldham said the 
other day, and that is why the Govorn- 
ment are so desirous to keep the charge 
in the background. That is why the 
words “‘ other persons” were introduced. 
It was to prevent the investigation of 
the charges against the Irish Members 
being the first and the principal charge 
which should be undertaken; it was to 
prevent their receiving that justice they 
were entitled to from this House in the 
appointment of a Commission, which 
was said to be an act of unexampled 
generosity towards them. I protest 
against such a course as this. The Go- 
vernment might have said—it would 
have been a plausible argument—‘‘ We 
leave it to the Commissioners to deter- 
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mine.” But they have not said that. 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General 
has explained the course which the Com- 
missioners are expected to take. He has 
told us what is the proper course, and 
that that is not to take these letters first, 
but that they are to go into the whole 
general question. [An hon. Member: 
Hear, hear!] That, I understand, is 
the view of an hon. Gentleman opposite. 
This charge against the honour of Irish 
Members is to be dealt with as a subor- 
dinate part of a subordinate question. I 
venture to say that when the country 
comes to understand that that is the 
view taken of this Commission, they will 
regard it as an act of gross unfairness 
and of most incredible injustice. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale): I will give 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) as 
little assistance as possible in the inten- 
tion he evidently has to talk out this 
Amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I rise to Order. 
I wish, Sir, to call your attention to the 
Rule under which we are operating, 
which says that you shall put the Ques- 
tion under discussion when we arrive at 
the hour of 1, and would ask you 
whether there is any possibility of 
talking out this Amendment, and I wish 
to ask you whether the noble Marquess 
has not alleged that which is absolutely 
impossible ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: That is not a 
question of Order. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I am going to give as little assistance as 
possible to the endeavour to unneces- 
sarily protract the discussion on any 
particular Amendment, and thus give 
hon. Members no opportunity of saying 
to the country, as we have so often been 
told they are going to say, that we have 
adopted a course to-night which pre- 
vented important Amendments being 
discussed. Now, after the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I cannot avoid 
saying that his observations throw a re- 
markable and rather instructive light 
. upon the sort of tactics which are being 
pursued by the Opposition in regard to 
this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
has thought it necessary, in the discus- 
sion of an Amendment relating to certain 
letters which are on this side of the 
House called forged letters, to drag in 
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although he afterwards rather modified 
or withdrew the expression—that no 
man was more responsible than I myself 
was for having vouched for these 
charges. He withdrew the word 
‘‘ vouched ” and said that no one wag 
more responsible for giving currency 
and circulation to these charges than 
myself. Now, so long asI am able to 
im my memory, I have never, inside 
this House or out of it, said one word 
upon the subject of what is called the 
‘forged letters.”” I have only, so far 
asl can recollect, referred on one occasion 
to the articles published in Zhe Times, 
I spoke in the debate upon the Crimes 
Bill more than a year ago, on the very 
day upon which the so-called “ forged 
letter’ appeared in Zhe Times. I re- 
ferred to some of the charges which 
were contained in this so-called ‘‘ forged 
letter,” and charges which, in my opi- 
nion, called for an answer from the hon. 
Gentleman to whom they referred, and 
I pointed out, I believe, that the hon. 
Gentleman had, in my judgment, an 
opportunity of giving them refutation 
by means of the ordinary Courts of Law. 
But, in those observations, I never re- 
ferred for a single moment to the letter 
which has been referred to, and I have 
never referred to it since. [Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor: Why!] Why! I do not 
know that it is necessary on this occasion 
I should go into my reasons for not re- 
ferring to it. -I want to know for what 
reason, for what purpose, and with what 
justification, my nght hon. Friend thinks 
it necessary to drag in my name into 
this discussion in respect of letters to 
which I have never in the course of 
these discussions so far referred? [Mr. 
T. M. Hearty: You were closeted with 
re Having made that statement, 
which I believe cannot be contradicted, 
I do not think it is necessary I should 
detain the House by saying anything 
on the question of the Pres Fao but 
I may say this—it has never occurred to 
me that the question of the letters was 
the main questiun which has been raised 
in Zhe Times articles. If I thought it, 
I should have referred to the letters. 
On the contrary, I hava never done £0. 
I endeavoured on the occasion I refer 
to, to state what, in my opinion, were the 
issues raised by these letters. The 
question of the letters refer to the hon. 
Member for Cork alone. Many of the 
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letters refer to other hon. Members 
besides the hon. Member for Oork, and 
Iam certainly unable to see why the 
beginning of the Commission should be 
fettered by instructions which would 
compel them to go into a question which 
affects only one Member of this House, 
leaving to future consideration equally 
important questions in my opinion which 
affect the honour and character of a 
great number ofothers. If the Commit- 
tee have confidence in the tribunal 
which is created under this Bill, it 
appears to me its best course would be 
to leave the tribunal free to conduct its 
own proceedings in a manner most com- 
petent to it. We know that some hon. 
Members have not got confidence in the 
Commission, that they have protested 
against the appointment of one of its 
Members; but the great majority of 
this House have confidence in it, and 
under what pretext do you expect that 
we shall, by voting an unnecessary 
Amendment, place that confidence in 
the tribunal which we feel the Commis- 
sion will, I should think, be the best 
judge of the manner in which its rs 
ceedings should be conducted. do 
not say the question of the forged letters 
ean very long be kept out of its pro- 
ceedings ; but Ido not know for what 
reason it is necessary that instructions 
should be given to the Commission 
which will in any way fetter the course 
of its proceedings. It is perfectly idle to 
say that instructions to examine into 
this or that question are being given by 
speeches of Members of Parliament. 
The Commission, if it is worthy to 
inquire into these questions at all, will 
act upon its own judgment and upon the 
instructions which are contained in the 
Bill, and upon no other instructions. Do 
hon. Members suppose that men of the 
judicial eminence of those who have 

een appointed to conduct this inquiry 
are going to take their instructions and 
directions from speeches which are de- 
livered either on the Treasury Bench 
or from any other Bench? It is per- 
fectly idle to contemplate such a course 
on their part; and, believing that it 
would be simply to show distrust in the 
competence of the tribunal we are 
creating, I, for one, shall certainly refuse 
to vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, the noble Lord the Member for 
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Rossendale (the Marquess of Hartington) 
occupied a very peculiar position in that 
House; they knew that he occupied a 
predominating position in the policy of 
the Party opposite. He was surprised 
at the line the noble Lord had taken in 
the speech just delivered by him. He 
remembered the speech to which the 
noble Lord had just referred, and he 
recollected well that he did make refer- 
ence to the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) in that speech, and seemed to 
think that it was essential that the hon. 
Member should avail himself of an 
opportunity of clearing himself from 
the charges made in Zhe Times news- 
paper. The hon. Member for Cork and 
his Colieagues had been seeking for an 
opportunity of dealing with this charge, 
and asking that their case might first be 
dealt with ; but the noble Lord treated 
that part of the question now as a very 
small matter, and that the letters would 
more properly be referred to an uncer- 
tain future, when, after a number of 
things which had nothing to do with the 
charge had been dealt with, the hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends might then 
proceed to clear themselves. He could 
only say that he thought more might 
have been expected from the noble 
Lord’s position. [Mr. T. M. Heaty: 
No, no!] He said that in a sense of 
fairness to the noble Lord, and he con- 
fessed that in the speech the noble Lord 
had just made, which contained his first 
utterance all through these discussions 
—[The Marquess of Harrineron dis- 
sented.] Well, if the noble Lord had 
taken a general part in the debate, he 
(Mr. Illingworth) had, unfortunately, 
been absent. However, the noble Lord 
had given the Committee so little in- 
formation with regard to this question, 
he thought if he had followed the old 
traditions of the Whigs in that House 
he would have said something that 
would have really maintained the old 
Constitutional system — namely, that 
when hon. Members were placed under 
an imputation they should be treated in 
the old-fashioned way, instead of, as 
now, being subjected to a revolutionary 
change such as they were subjected to 
by the action of the Government. Time 
would show whether it was to the advan- 
tage of the old order of things and the 
Constitutional Party in that House, and 
he must say that the noble Lord’s speech 
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that evening had been eminently dis- 
appointing, and that the Committee 
had a right to expect from him some- 
thing of a very different character. 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.) said, 
that so far as he understood the argu- 
ment in favour of the Amendment, it 
was that the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General had laid it down in his speech 
that the letters were to be relegated to 
a later stage of the inquiry. Now, he 
had heard his hon. Friend’s speech, and 
he certainly did not understand the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to say anything 
of the kind. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General stated his view of the 
letters; but he apprehended that the 
hon. and learned Scathines understood 
too well what the proper functions of 
the Government were in this matter 
ever to have dreamed of prescribing to 
the Commission what the course and 
order of their proceedings should be. 
Of course, those proceedings were not 
in the hands of the Government; they 
were in the hands of the Judges them- 
selves, and it was for them, and for them 
alone, to direct in what order the in- 
quiry should take place. Now, he had 
listened with great interest to the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member for the 
Birr Division of King’s County (Mr. 
Molloy). The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had felt, as every member of the 
Bar must feel, that this Amendment was 
eon and hopelessly impracticable, 

ecause he did feel, and had expressed 
that feeling in his speech, that some 
other Amendment was wanting, and 
that it would be necessary to provide in 
some way or other that the Commission 
should be at liberty, before determining 
on the genuineness of these letters, to 
take evidence relating to other matters. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman 
did not attempt to put into the form of an 
Amendment the evidence which it would 
be necessary that the Judges should take, 
and he apprehended that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in trying to amend 
the Amendment before the House, which 
he knew to be hopelessly impracticable 
in its present form, felt that he had 
undertaken an absolutely impossible 
task. He (Mr. Finlay) apprehended 
that the letters must necessarily occupy 
an early and prominent place in the 
inquiry of the three Judges; but he 
submitted to the judgment of the Com- 
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mittee that it would be absurd to require 
the Judges to make an interim Report 
on the question of those letters—| Cries 
of ‘‘ Why?” } For this reason, that they 
should, in determining the genuineness 
of the letters, have evidence before them 
as to the relations between the hon. 
Gentleman who was said to have written 
them and the various parties who were 
said to have received them. | Mr. W. E. 
GuapstovE: Hear, hear! | The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
cheered that statement. Did he desire 
to put the Judges in the position that 
one day they should make an interim 
Report as to the genuineness of the 
letters, saying that they were not 
genuine, when the next day they might 
have evidence before them which totally 
altered their minds? He declared in 
all seriousness that a more absurd pro- 
position was never made. 

Cotonet SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, he had hesitated a long time 
before he determined to take any part 
in the debate, for the’reason that he felt 
that the House might look upon him as 
a prejudiced person in this matisr. He 
had already stated both in the House and 
out of it his opinion of hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway opposite. 

Mr. SEXTON: Well, you had better 
not state it now. 

Cotone, SAUNDERSON : Whatever 

crime or misdemeanour hon. Gentlemen 
might ascribe to him, they could never 
ascribe to him this, that he had been 
afraid to say before their faces in the 
House what he had said outside the 
House behind their backs. He had 
determined to say a few words on this 
question, because it not only affected 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway but 
also the whole question upon which the 
| prosperity of Ireland and the settlement 
|of the Irish Question depended. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt) stated 
‘that the Government had adopted the 
| words of the calumnies of Zhe Zimes. 
| But Zhe Times was not the only calum- 
niator of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
for foremost among their calumniators 
stood the right hon. Gentleman himself 
| —the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
' left the House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I would ask the 
hon. and gallant Member to remember 
the conditions under which we are 
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acting, and the desirability of addressing 
himself to the Amendment before the 
Committee. 

Coronen, SAUNDERSON said, that 
all the Amendments which had been 
introdueed to the notice of the Com- 
mittee had a family likeness; all of them 
had one object, and that was to hinder 
and hamper the action of the Commis- 
sion which it was proposed to establish. 

Cries of “Order!” | He asked any 

ispassionate Gentleman in the House 
whether any Amendment, including that 
under consideration, had had for its 
object to assist the Commission in a 
wide, free and far-reaching inquiry? 
With regard to the Amendment they 
were considering, he would say that, 
important as the hon. Member for Cork 
might be in the eyes of his Party and 
of hon. Members on the opposite side of 
the House, the forged letters, as they 
were called by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) before he had taken the 
trouble to find out whether they were 
forged or not—those letters, which might 
be forged or not, affected the character 
of the hon. Member for Cork ; but there 
was something far more important which 
they affected, and that was the character 
of the Party to which he belonged, that 
Party which commenced the policy which 
had now been adopted by its present 
Radical allies. He could not conceive 
anything more unfortunate, if they were 
to have the Commission, than to hamper 
and fetter it by stating that the first 
thing the Commission was to do was to 
state whether the hon. Member for Cork 
had signed those letters or whether 
they were forged. During the course of 
that discussion hon. Members on the 
other side of the House had on various 
Amendments pointed out that the scope 
of the Commission, if it were to be un- 
fettered, should not only include the 
action of hon. Members opposite and 
the truth and falsehood of those letters, 
but that it should also include the course 
that had been pursued in Ireland by 
himself and other Loyalist Leaders in 
the country. [ Zaughter.] Hon. Members 
opposite might laugh, and though his 
observations might not be absolutely 
germane to that Amendment, yet it was 
just as germane as the accusations that 
were hurled at him from the other side 
of the House on other Amendments; 
and, therefore, he thought it was only 
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fair play that he should be allowed to 
answer those accusations. The hon. 
Member for Cork and his Friends had 
stated that their one great desire was 
that there should be a full inquiry as 
to their guilt or innocence. They said 
that inquiry should be extended beyond 
them and include speeches made by 
himself and the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), which they said had just as 
much relation to bloodshed and crime 
in Ireland as any action of theirs. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he would 
again ask the hon. and gallant Member 
to address himself more closely to the 
Amendment before the Committee. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
asked whether the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was in Order in referring 
to a speech of his in that debate. 

Coronet SAUNDERSON said, the 
country—that country to which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) was so fond of 
appealing—would judge of the charac- 
ter of the Amendment, and whether the 
object of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
was really to have a full and unfettered 
inquiry as to their innocence or guilt. 
With regard to the letters he could only 
say that in the course of any speeches 
he had made— and he was sorry to 
say he had made a good many—he 
had never treated those letters as 
genuine or as false, because he had 
never seen the evidence that could be 
produced on the one side or the other ; 
and, although hon. Gentlemen opposite 
occasionally found fault with him for 
the accusations he made against them, 
he had never in that House or elsewhere 
made accusations without giving a 
definite reason generally from speeches 
made or things done by themselves. But 
the authenticity or unauthenticity of 
those letters was quite beyond his know- 
ledge. The Times stated that it could 
prove their authenticity, and the hon. 
Member for Cork had been unwilling to 
avail himself of the means to vindicate 
his character before a Court of Law. 
Therefore the only reason why, in his 
own mind, he had thought there might 
be something real and genuine in those 
letters was that the hon. Member for 
Oork, although he declared they were 
clumsy forgeries and therefore could be 
easily disproved, had never ventured to 
test that question before a British jury. 
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Why should they give such prominence 
to those letters? Those letters, un- 
doubtedly from the point of view of 
The Times newspaper, occupied a first 
lace; but he denied absolutely that the 
etiers occupied a first place in the eyes 
of this country or of Ireland. The ques- 
tion that occupied the first place in the 
eyes of this country and of Ireland was 
the character of the men to whom the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian proposed to entrust the 
destinies of Ireland ; and, that being so, 
why should the House compel the Com- 
mission to deal first with what he main- 
tained this country and Ireland, as he 
knew, looked upon as a very secondary 
matter? Hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
shown very clearly what they feared 
most when the Commission was ap- 
pointed. It was not the letters, be- 
cause they knew and everyone knew 
that it was almost impossible to ab- 
solutely prove the authenticity of a 
letter. Me. Sexton: The murder is 
out.] He had always looked upon these 
letters as of secondary importance to 
those other accusations which the hon. 
Member for Cork and his Friends had 
shrunk, and still shrunk, from meeting. 
Why did they devote so much of their 
time and attention to debating the ques- 
tion of ‘ other persons? ’’ What logical 
reason did they give that ‘other per- 
sons ” was really the crucial point that 
would come before the Commission ? He 
denied that these letters had ever been 
in the eyes of the hon. Member for Cork 
and his Friends the dangerous cloud 
which loomed in the distance and which 
they feared. He did not believe that 
the Committee would accept the pro- 
posal now before it. They were about 
to establish a Commission to examine 
into the whole question as to whether 
hon. Gentlemen had or had not been 
ilty—it was an inquiry, not simply 
into the character of one hon. Member, 
but into the character of a whole Party. 
That was the view which was taken in 
Ireland. It was proposed that those 
men should be their rulers, and their 
answer was “examine into their cha- 
racters.” The question to their minds 
was not only whether one Member of 
that Party had written the letters which 
were called forgeries, but whether hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had or had not been 
in direct trade and communication with 
criminals and crime. He had used that 
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argument in that House, and he had 
used it in the country as the strongest 
argument against ever trusting the 
destinies of Ireland to their hands, and 
he said that if this Commission was to 
settle that point, they must take the 
whole question and deal with crime as 
a whole, and not take up part of the 
question only as they now proposed. If 
it were found, as he acknowledged it 
might be found, by the Commission, that 
the hon. Member for Cork, in its opi- 
nion, had not signed those letters, he 
readily admitted that he knew nothing 
of the evidence that Zhe Times might 
have to prove them; but should the 
Commission decide that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork had not signed the letters 
it would not alter one iota of the objec- 
tions they had urged over and over again 
in the House and in thecountry to placin 
Ireland in the hands of those who h 
shown by their actions in the past what 
their actions in the future would pro- 
bably be. He had longed for the day 
to arrive when these questions should 
be cleared up once for all, and it should 
be decided whether the allegations that 
had been made over and over again in 
the House and in the country and before 
the world were founded on fact or whe- 
ther they were absolute delusions. He 
looked forward to the time when this 
question should be set at rest. There 
was a law which could never be broken 
or destroyed—it was of eternal applica- 
tion — namely, ‘‘ Whatsoover a man 
soweth that shall he also reap,” and if 
this Commission, which they were about 
to appoint, decided that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have sown honour and right 
and truth, they would reap their re- 
ward ; but if, onthe contrary, it decided 
that they had been connected with 
crime, they then would reap the con- 
demnation of their fellow-countrymen, 
and they and their cause and their 
allies above the Gangway would justly 
fall in crumbling ruin together. 
Mr. T. M. H Y (Longford, N.) 
said, that the noble Lord the Member 
for Rossendale (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) as the confederate of the Go- 
vernment and their chief supporter, had 
accused the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) with great virulence of attempting 
to talk out the debate, but he observed 
that the followers of the noble Lord and 
his confederates across the House were 
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uite willing that the hon. and gallant 

ember for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson) should talk as long as he 
liked, and not only so, but that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Inverness (Mr. Finlay) should give his 
views upon every Amendment that was 
brought before the House. They had 
very few hours to spare, and he (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) would therefore beg the 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale 
to ask his followers like the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite (Colonel 
, er cca and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman behind him (Mr. Finlay) just 
to leave the Irish Members a little time, 
and that, at any rate, if charges of ob- 
struction were to be made by Gentlemen 
in his position, they should be made 
with some relevancy, ard he would add 
with some decency. It wasa great mis- 
fortune that the noble Lord and his 
confederates were actually unable to 
agree about what this Commission had 
to report. They saw the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) con- 
ferring with the noble Lord, and they 
had heard the speech of the hon. Member 
for Oldham opposite (Mr. Elliott Lees). 
To-night the noble Lord told them that 
he had never alluded to these forged 
letters—that he had never thought them 
of sufficient importance. What the noble 
Lord was so anxious for was, that these 
letters with other matters should be 
inquired into, but he had never lent the 
weight of his powerful name to the ex- 
amination of these letters alone. But 
what said the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham and the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oldham, 
opposite? Why, they said that if these 
letters were disproved, the public would 
think very little of all the rest, and it 
was upon that basis that the Government 
carried the second reading of the Bill. 
It was upon the implied promise of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, and upon the direet 
request of the hon. Member for Oldham, 
that if these letters got a fair front place, 
and the Irish Members were able to dis- 
aes them, then all the rest would go 

y the board, that the Irish Members had 
consented to the second reading. But not 
onlyso. The noble Lord said that he was 
extremely anxious that the worst of these 
letters should be inquired into, and yet 
he was one of those persons who were 
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the parties, he presumed, with Leycester 
and Walter and Zhe Times and the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, to whom they owed the con- 
version of this scheme to turn the offer 
of the Government of a Oommission 
to inquire solely into the conduct of 
Members of Parliament as a scheme 
which they must either accept or reject 
with the present Bill. The noble Lord 
the Member for Rossendale must have 
agreed to this scheme, because without 
his consent or knowledge it could not 
have been conducted. The noble Lord 
now came forward and said that he did 
not attempt to put these letters in the 
forefront of the inquiry—that he had 
never alluded to them—and he was sup- 
pehs in that by the hon. and gallant 

ember for North Armagh; and what 
was the reason of this? He (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) had felt for the counsel of Zhe 
Times when these important declarations 
were being made-—he thought the hon. 
and learned Gentleman looked very sick. 
It would appear that the ground was 
crumbling under the feet of the con- 
spirators, and that, finding that out, they 
desired to shift their position. It was 
no longer the letters they relied tpon— 
it was the speech of the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) or the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ennis in October, 1880, and it 
was Boycotting, it was the Chicago Con- 
vention, it was anything except the 
definite matter to which the Irish Mem- 
bers wished to pin their accusers, and 
that was the course taken by ‘‘ The first 
Gentlemen in England ”—all hon. Mem- 
bers. Having carried the second read- 
ing of their Bill, unanimously as they 
boasted, by the help of the speeches of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birminghauw and the hon. 
Member for Oldham—speeches declaring 
that if these letters were disproved the 
public would think nothing of the other 
charges—they found it desirable to shift 
their ground and to declare—as the 
Irish Members always expected they 
would declare—‘‘ Oh, we thought very 
little of the matter. These are secondary 
matters, these charges against Members 
of Parliament themselves, and what we 
want to get at is what Paddy O’Rafferty 
did in the county of Kerry or what 
somebody else did in the county of 
Donegal. As for these Members of 
Parliament, they are uot half so im- 
portant as the action of those people 
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who send them here.” Well, he (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) put it to the Com- 
mittee as serious men, did they think 
the country would be fooled by declara- 
tions of that kind? No doubt, they 
thought that the 86 Irish Members sitting 
on those Benches would escape from the 
reflections which might be cast upon 
them by the Commissioners. Did they 
think that the country would care 
for what Paddy O’Rafferty did in the 
county of Kerry in the year 1880? It 
was only because the Government be- 
lieved that these letters, which were in 
the forefront of these proceedings, were 
false and forged that they were changing 
their ground. He did not believe that 
Walter of 7he Times would be very much 
obliged to the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh for his declaration to- 
night. He (Mr. T. M. Healy) was ex- 
tremely sorry that the Chairman had 
found it necessary to call that hon. and 
gallant Gentleman twice to Order in the 
course of his speech, because the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was just about 
to go into his quotations. He had been 
just rounding the Cape of Good Hope. 
The hon.and gallant Gentleman without 
his quotations was a very dull person 
indeed. They had heard all the rest of 
his speech several times before, and 
therefore he would bespeak at the hands 
of the Chairman for the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for North 
Armagh the utmost consideration, so 
that the House might be never again 
deprived of the benefit of his quotations. 
Now, the Irish Members knew exactly 
the position in which they found them- 
selves to-day, and when hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had created—or, rather, he 
would say set this mountain in labour, 
he would tell them this—that however 
much they might think they had the 
Irish Members trapped, yet the hon. 
Member for the city of Cork would only 
have to lift up his little finger and they 
would not be able to get a man in Ire- 
land nor a single one of the 86 Members 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party to go 
before the Commission. True, the Go- 
vernment might put them in gaol, but 
they had been there before. The cause 
of the Government would be prettily ad- 
vanced by such a course as this. The 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale 
had done his best to keep the Irish 
Members in gaol, and had been a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet who had sent them 
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there, and he assumed this passive 
sition with regard to these contemptible 
letters thinking that he had got them 
safe. No doubt the Government of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite was conducted 
with geniuses. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury was 
a genius; all his Colleagues were 
geniuses, and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who were ee the Government 
in refusing to put these letters in trim 
for examination no doubt thought they 
were doing a very clever thing. They 
thought they were doing a very clever 
thing in refusing this Amendment, and 
in arranging that the Commission should 
inquire into the charges of murder which 
they had heard of a thousand times 
already, and into cases of Boycotting— 
into cases where a poor woman had 
been deprived of a midwife, and where, 
too, according to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
a sick child could not get white flour— 
all these things it would be delightful 
to have over again; but if they would 
allow him to say so, he would point out 
to them that they were playing this 
game with men who were just as clever 
as they were themselves, and when the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Armagh said that what 
they wanted to know was whether these 
letters were forged or not—whether the 
hon. Member for Cork and his Friends 
were assassins or angels, as he was un- 
willing to trust the liberties of his fellow 
eountrymen to persons of that descrip- 
tion —— 

Coroner SAUNDERSON: I never 
said they were angels. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he had 
never imputed it to the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh—the hon. 
and gallant Member had not even said 
that they were fallen angels. When the 
hon. and gallant Member said that 
it would not make the least matter to 
him what was proved against the hon. 
Member for Cork and his Friends, or 
what was proved in their favour—— 

Coronet SAUNDERSON : I never 
said anything of the kind. I said it 
would not affect usin the least if the 
letters were proved to be false or if they 
were proved to be true. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that with 
his feeble intellect he was vainly endea- 
vouring to give expression to that view. 
According to the hon. and gallant Gen- 
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fleman, it would not affect him in the 
least if these letters were forged or were 
not forged. Very well, but would it or 
would it not affect Walter and Zhe Times ? 
That was the point. Would it affect the 
Government or not? Wouldit affect the 
hon. and learned Attorney General or 
not? And did they mean to say that if 
they believed these letters were not 
forged that they would not endeavcur to 
thrust them down the throats of the 
Irish Members on the very day the 
Commission sat? Asa matter of fact, 
what they wished to do was to hoodwink 
the public, and what the Irish Members 
proposed to do was to expose the 
mancuvres of the Government to the 
public. He wished to know whether it 
was intended to keep this Commission 
running as a kind of counterbalance to 
the Coercion Act and to divert the public 
mind from the real point in the hopes 
perhaps that the question of the forged 
letters would never crop up again? [{ Jn- 
emcee The hon. Member for Mid 
Leicestershire (Mr. De Lisle) was inter- 
rupting—it was impossible for that hon. 
Member to keep order in the House and 
he ought to have rules for himself. The 
hon. Member ought to be under rules 
called, ‘‘ Rules of the Holy Roman In- 
quisition.” The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for North Armagh said—and this 
was the third time he (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
had endeavoured to get it out owing to 
the interruptions of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite—that what he was anxious for 
was that his countrymen should never 
be brought under the rule of Gentlemen 
who were accused of the charges which 
were made by Zhe Times newspaper. 
Now, if he (Mr. T. M. Healy) had 
pointed out once before, he ventured to 
do so once again, that if that was the 
hon. and gallant Member’s only objection 
to Home Rule, the remedy was ex- 
tremely simple—namely, to provide that 
none of the 86 Irish Nationalist Mem- 
bers should ever sit in an Irish Parlia- 
ment. And now he passed from that 
subject, and he would ask the Govern- 
ment what was their position to-night ? 
It was this—that having offered the Irish 
Members this inquiry with regard to 
these letters and with regard to these 
charges against Members of Parlia- 
ment, because they were described by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham as so great and 
terrible, when the Irish Members asked 
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that in mercy to them and to the repu- 
tation of their Leader he should be 
offered an early opportunity of going 
into these charges, they refused him that 
opportunity. He (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
would put this case to the hon. and 
learned Attorney General. Supposing 
they believed the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury guilty of 
a forgery, supposing that they believed 
that in the course of his public orin the 
course of his private life he had been 
guilty of a conspiracy to murder, or, sup- 
posing, to take another case, the noble 

ord the Member for Rossendale was 
charged with having written to one of 
his jockeys to pull a horse—f Cries of 
” pen sere | An hon. Member cried 
‘* question !”’ but he (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
thought he was “on the spot.” Sup- 
posing there were a great many other 
Gentlemen on the turf who were con- 
cerned in these alleged transactions, and 
the noble Lord got up in this House and 
said, “I claim, asa British nobleman, 
that this House shall grant me an in- 
quiry as to whether I wrote to this 
jockey, or signed this letter telling him 
to pull this horse;” and supposing the 
House said, ‘‘No; we cannot grant an 
inquiry into this alleged action of 
yours, because there are general alle- 
gations against the whole betting 
fraternity which we must go into. It 
is really a matter of very small im- 
portance whether a particular horse of 
the noble Lord’s was pulled or not, or 
whether or not he wrote to his jockey to 
tell him to pull it, what we want to get 
at is the whole system of pulling horses 
and deluding the whole public. We 
will institute a general inquiry into this 
system by which the public are swindled 
and defrauded.” ([Jnterruption.] He 
would ask the noble Lord how he would 
like in regard to such a matter—[ Jnter- 
ae the Irish Members 
had only until 1 o’clock to discuss this 
matter, he did think that the Govern- 
ment might induce their supporters to 
keep quiet, and that they might also 
keep quiet themselves. He asked how 
the noble Lord would enjoy having his 
conduct as one of the first Mumbers of 
this House, and as one of the first public 
men in England, held over and put on a 
shelf, so to speak, until the entire ques- 
tion of rigging the market in the betting 
ring had been settled and decided? He 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) observed that the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not like these syno- 
nyms. He was anxious to jump on his 
legs to defend the character of his Col- 
league. The first thing he (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) ventured to say the right hon. 
Gentleman would do when he got on his 
legs was this—he would deliberately say 
something to provoke an interruption 
from that (the Opposition) side of the 
House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have ventured 
to appeal to other hon. Gentlemen to re- 
member the conditions under which we 
are now acting. The hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford will do well 
to do the same. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY: Very well, then; 
he would therefore state that with regard 
to the question which, to the minds of 
himself and his Friends, was a question of 
the first magnitude, whether or not it 
were so to hon. Gentlemen opposite— 
namely, the question bearing upon their 
own characters, he and his friends be- 
longed to the vast majority of the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland, and what they 
said upon the subject ought to have some 
weight upon the House. They claimed 
that when they elected the Leader in 
whom they placed confidence they were 
entitled to know whether he had written 
the letters purporting to be signed by 
him or not. ‘They claimed that they 
were entitled to ask whether their na- 
tion in Ireland and their people abroad 
—and there were millions of them— 
were right in placing this confidence in 
the hon. Memberfor Cork. They knew 
that he had not written these letters. 
He (Mr. T. M. Healy) thought that no 
one had a better opportunity of judging 
upon a matter of this kind than he had 
had for the past 10 years, and he thought 
he might fairly say this, aad he did so 
with the utmost deference, that if a 
seraph instead of John Walter were to 
make an affidavit as to the genuineness 
ofthese letters, knowing something about 
the Member for Cork, he should require 
some further confirmation of that affidavit 
before he credited it. They, therefore, 
put it to the House as a favour. They 
who were brought to this House of 
Commons, compelled to come here, asked 
to maintain the Union, asked to join in 
the glories of the Empire—they invited 
and beseeched the House, in regard to 
what seemed to them to be a matter of 
the first importance, to give them the 
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opportunity which would not be denied 
to a Member of the House charged with 
being a black leg of the turf. This 
House, in spite of the demands of the 
Irish Members and of their advisers, 
would proceed to vote down this Amend- 
ment; but happily this House was but 
acreature of the public outside. They 
appealed from the speeches of hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
Committee to the speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham and the Member for 
Oldham on the second reading. They 
appealed from the speeches to-night 
to those made 12 months ago in con- 
nection with the Privilege Motion of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for North Armagh, and they 
said that from hour to hour and from 
day to day the anxiety of hon. Members 
opposite had not been to enable the Irish 
Members to clear their characters if 
they were impeached, but that their 
anxiety had been for political objects to 
put them in the wrong in the vain belief 
that by proving certain things against 
the present generation of Irish leaders 
they would settle for all time this Irish 
Question which had troubled them and 
their fathers and their grandfathers. 
He said that if they would only look to 
the past they would see the futility of 
these proceedings. He said, that if they 
would refer to their own declarations 
made only 12 months ago, and the lead- 
ing articles in their own newspapers, 
and to their own speeches to their con- 
stituents, they would see that in refusin 
this demand that these letters should 
have the furemost place in the inquiry 
before the Commission, and should not 
be delayed by matters altogether irrele- 
vant and distinct from them, they were 
playing a part as wretched and deplor- 
able as was ever played by any con- 
spirators against the good fame of their 
political opponents. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: When the hoa. 
and learned Member for North Long- 
ford (Mr. T. M. Healy) rose, he made 
a kind of appeal to us that, as the time 
was short, as much as possible of it 
should be left at the disposal of him- 
self and his Friends. I think he will 
admit that we have done our best on 
this Bench to comply with his request. 
We have imposed on ourselves con- 
siderable self-restraint in the course of 
this debate. There have been many 
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insults launched against us, many mo- 
tives attributed to us which we wish 
to repudiate in the strongest possible 
terms. Attacks have been made on our 
honour, but we felt that the time at the 
disposal of the hon. Gentleman was short. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite asked us for 
this time, and we feel it necessary to be 
brief—we have intended to be brief; 
and I myself do not intend to occupy 
more than the shortest possible time. 
I say that if we do not reply at length 
to the insinuations against us and the 
attacks made against our honour, it is 
not because we do not feel confidence in 
the force of our position, but we leave it 
to the country to judge between us. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: That is Smith’s 
speech. 

Mr. GOSOHEN : We leave the coun- 
try to judge between our position and 
that of Lear Gentheaiiin. We give them 
the full benefit of the further speeches 
they have made this evening in repe- 
tition of the speeches they have made 
before. We give them the full bene- 
fit of all this time to make this at- 
tack on us, and we feel perfectly safe 
that all that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have said will make no impression 
whatever on the country to which they 
professedly addressed themselves. The 
hon. and learned Member who spoke 
last has indulged in a simile, and has 
supposed that the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale would appeal to this 
House if some accusation were made 
against his honour as a sportsman. 
Every Member of the House knows 
that the noble Lord, if he were libelled, 
would go to the tribunals of his country, 
and would not come, as the hon. and 
learned Member who has just sat down 
has done, supplicating us for a par- 
ticular form of inquiry, after refusing 
to go to the ordinary Courts open to 
every citizen. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Would Cham- 
berlain do so? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I thought there 
was an objection to interruption. If 
the noble Lord were to come to the 
House and ask us to form a special 
tribunal to try his case, then it would 
certainly be open to the House to say 
that the inquiry should take a general 
form. The hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford now comes for- 
ward and speaks of the hurry which 
he and his Friends are in to have the 
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question of these letters cleared up, 
when for more than a year and a-quarter 
they have had ample opportunity of 
meeting the charges made against 
them, and have not availed them- 
selves of it. They have come at last 
to a different tribunal than that of 
the ordinary Courts ; and, surely, under 
these circumstances, the House has a 
right to impose its own conditions on 
that inquiry. It is absolutely false and 
untrue that the Government wish to put 
these letters into the background of the 
inquiry. We could not do it, even if 
we wished. As the Bill is drawn, it 
will be perfectly open to the Commis- 
sioners on the first day of the inquiry, if 
they chose, and if it seems to them that 
it will be the best means of arriving at 
the truth, to deal with the letters. All 
that the Government contend is that, 
important as the question of the letters 
is, it should be left to the Special Com- 
mission that has been chosen to deter- 
mine what is the best way of arriving 
at what the public desire to know— 
namely, what is the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was hardly fair in suggest- 
ing a comparison in the course which 
would be taken by the noble Lord and 
the course which should be taken by his 
hon. Friend the Member for the city of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell). The right hon. 
Gentleman knew as well as he (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) did that the noble Lord 
the Member for Rossendale, if he went 
before a jury in London, would go before 
the jury almost entirely in accord with 
his own political convictions. [Cries of 
‘No, no!” ] Certainly most of the men 
would agree with the noble Lord’s own 
particular convictions, and all of them 
would be of thesame nationality, whereas, 
if the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork went before such a jury, he would 
go before one consisting of men of 
a different nationality from his own, and 
almost wholly composed of men of 
different political views from his own. 
He was surprised to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and his Colleagues speaking in 
such high terms of eulogy of the jury 
system, considering that they were the 
very men who had broken down that 
system in Ireland. What would the 
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noble Lord the Member for Rossendale 
say if it was proposed to bring such con- 
duct as that which had been referred to 
for purposes of illustration before an 
Irish jury? And yet that would be a 
fair analogy—much fairer than the one 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had sought to make. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
forged letters had been before the 
country for a year and a-quarter, and 
yet the Irish Members had never asked 
for an inquiryinto them. Why, within 
a few days of their publication the Irish 
Members had asked for an inquiry in 
this House, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man was guilty of an almost Uriah Heap 
amount of humility when he said that he 
and his Colleagues were not the proper 
persons to try that question. Now, the 
speech of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) was the best speech 
in favour of the Amendment which has 
been delivered in the course of the debate. 
What did he say ? Hesaid the question 
at issue was the further settlement of the 
Irish Question. Did that not show the 
object of the appointment of the Com- 
mission? The object of the Com- 
mission was not to inquire into the 
character of Members, but into the pro- 
ceedings of a political Body. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman also spoke of the 
forged letters. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
desired to call attention to the extra- 
ordinary fact that there was not a single 
Tory or Unionist Member who, in re- 
ferring to these letters, had not some- 
how or other slipped in the adjective 
‘“‘forged.” The letters were given up 
by every rational man in the country 
outside the office of Zhe Times news- 
paper. An hon. Friend reminded him 
that the letters were given up by The 
Times. So they were. From the very 
first moment that the genuineness of these 
letters seemed likely to be examined and 
investigated, The Times had shirked and 
skulked away from the letters as being 
only a secondary, accidental, and immate- 
rial part of their case. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for North 
Armagh found some fault with the state- 
ment that had been made with regard 
to those letters, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land last night attacked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
very strongly, because he dared to speak 
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of the letters as forgeries. The right 
hon. Gentleman said it was ly un- 
fair that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian should antici- 
pate the verdict of the Commission in 
the matter. Ifthe right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary were in his 
rm he would like to ask him why he 

ad never expressed the opinion with 
regard to these letters ; whether he had 
always maintained a judicial position in 
regard to these documents? He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he made a speech at Ipswich last year, 
in which he said— 

‘*Every man who wishes to form a con- 
clusive judgment will probably consider, in the 
first place, the probability of such a letter as 
that being accurate from what he knows of the 
Irish history and the antecedents of the Irish 
Party, and will also take into consideration the 
kind of status and position of the journal which 
published the letters.” 

That did not say the letter was genuine 
or forged. <A candid and open state- 
ment of his opinions was not much in 
the line of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, but it was sug- 
gested and insinuated in strong lan- 
guage, and in as open language as the 
right hon. Gentleman could induce him- 
self to employ, that in his opinion the 
letter was genuine. As a matter of 
fact, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, and all hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, had gone round the country 
up to within the last few days declaring 
their entire faith in the genuineness 
of the letters, which one and all were 
now ready to acknowledge were nothing 
but the vilest forgeries. He was sur- 
prised at the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington); but he must say 
that it was not the oniy surprising 
speech the noble Lord had made since 
he took up the unfortunate position he 
now occupied. There was a time when 
the noble Lord was not only remarkable 
for his high sense of honour, but for 
fair play and even chivalry towards his 
political opponents. But there had been 
a gradual Sstoslessiien in the attitude 
and the words of the noble Lord towards 
his political opponents since he entered 
into opposition to the policy of the right 
hon. Shalem the Member for Mid 
Lothian. He must say that he thought 
that at one time when the Irish Mem- 
bers—even the Irish Members whom 
the noble Lord was so bitterly opposed 
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to—were unjustly and unfairly attacked, 
the iastincts of fair play and honour of 
the noble Lord which, up to lately, he 
had always displayed, would have in- 
duced him to come to their rescue and 
see that they got fair play. But on 
every occasion when their characters 
had been affected, the noble Lord had 
allied himself with their assailants. He 
had ventured to ask the noble Lord in 
the course of his speech why he did not 
allude to the letter of Zhe Times? He 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) apologized to the 
noble Lord for having made that inter- 
ruption, because the noble Lord turned 
round to him and gave him a reason 
which he confessed was not present to 
his mind when he asked the question, 
and which clearly showed that there 
were painful and terrible circumstances 
which fairly entitled the noble Lord to 
abstain from commenting on that mat- 
ter. He was sure the noble Lord would 
believe him when he said he would be 
the last man to say anything giving 
pain to him in relation to a matter in 
which the whole country sympathized 
with the noble Lord; but though the 
noble Lord did not refer to the letter, 
the letter was referred to by all the 
Gentlemen with whom he usually acted, 
and he did not think the noble Lord 
could entirely dissociate himself from 
the conduct of those Gentlemen. But 
whether the noble Lord referred to the 
letter or not, he (Mr. T. P. O’Oonnor) 
asked if it was not a letter of gravity so 
great as to require serious and isolated 
and immediate attention? Let him call 
the attention of the Committee to what 
The Times said itself in regard to this 
letter that it had published—it is a fae- 
simile of a letter from Mr. Parnell, 
written a week after the Phoonix Park 
murders, accusing his public condemna- 
tion of the crime, and distinctly con- 
doning, if not approving, the murder of 
Mr. Burke. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
asserted that a letter which could be fairly 
described as of that character, was a 
letter so abominable as to call for imme- 
diate attention, isolated attention, and 
prompt attention, and prompt conviction 
or prompt acquittal, He had hoped 
the noble Lord, with his characteristic 
fairness, would help them togetan imme- 
diate investigation. Now, he must 
refer to another Gentleman on the 
Opposition side of the House who had 
taken part in the debate. He (Mr. T. 
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P. O’Connor) understood, although he 
was not so well acquainted with these 
matters as the hon. Member for the 
Loughborough Division of Leicester- 
shire (Mr. De Lisle), that when it was 
proposed to canonize a holy individual 
in Rome, there was a worthy Cardinal 
always employed to urge against canoni- 
zation all the things which could be 
urged against the most venerable cha- 
racter and the most saintly life. That 
advocate had a particular name, and the 
position of that advocate was exactly the 
position towards the saint as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Inverness (Mr. Finlay) had towards the 
Government—he was the ‘ Devil’s” 
Advocate. Whenever the Government 
were in a difficulty, whenever all the 
course of reason and argument was 
going against the Government, up 
jumped the Devil’s Advocate, the hon. 
and learned Member for Inverness, to 
come to their assistance, and supply 
them with such arguments as they were 
wanting in themselves. He was a little 
surprised the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man continued to occupy the seat he did 
as long as he performed this function 
for the Government. He must express 
his surprise that for the first time in 
human history the position of spy in 
the camp of the enemy had been con- 
sidered of noble position for the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to occupy. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman got up, in 
his character of Devil’s Advocate, and 
made a defence of the Government by 
saying that if this Amendment were 
carried the Commission might one day 
find out that the verdict of the previous 
day was an unjust verdict. e (Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor) and his hon. Friends 
had been reproached for want of con- 
fidence in the competence of the Com- 
mission. What was the confidence in 
the competence of the Commission of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman when 
he regarded them as so incapable of 
judging evidence that they woukd be 
ready to pronounce a verdict on a most 
important matter, on material or on in- 
significant evidence, and who regarded 
their judgment as so weak and fickle 
that they would be ready to reverse to- 
morrow a verdict they had given to-day. 
The Committee had very little time at its 
disposal, and he did not mean to make 
any further inroad into it. He thought, 
considering the importance of the Amend- 
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ment, the Irish Members could not be 
accused for having taken an undue 
share of time when so much time had 
been occupied by the noble Lord and by 
the Devil’s Advocate upon this Amend- 
ment. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 203; 
Noes 281: Majority 78.—(Div. List, 
No. 259.) 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) said, he had the following 
Amendment on the Paper :—In page 1, 
line 20, after ‘‘ another,”’ add— 

** In case the evidence taken by them shall, 

in their opinion, suffice to justify the committal 
of any of the said persons on any charge against 
which he is not protected by the provisions of 
this Act, or otherwise, they shall commit him 
for trial before the Court having jurisdiction to 
try that charge.” 
After the decision the Committee had 
just come to on the last Amendment, he 
felt that no other Amendment whatever 
had any serious chance of being ac- 
cepted, and as his proposal was an im- 
portant one and would involve important 
considerations which it would take some 
time to debate, he proposed not to 
move it, but to leave the little time 
which remained at the disposal of hon. 
Members from Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he wished 
to move the following Amendment :—In 
page 1, line 20, after ‘‘ another,” add— 

“Provided, that the Commissioners shall 
make a separate report in regard to the charges 
against each individual Member of Parliament, 
and refer in such report specifically to the evi- 
dence on which their conclusions are founded 
where such conlusions are adverse to the Mem- 
ber affected.” 

This was on Amendment to which none 
of the objections taken in any of the 
speeches of the Members of the Govern- 
ment would apply. His proposition, 
simply stated, was this—that when this 
Commission had completed its labours, 
and when its last witness should have 
been called, and the counsel for Zhe 
Times would have made his last speech 
and received his last refresher—when 
the Attorney General bowed to the 
Judge and said that he had nothing 
more to add—then, when the Oommis- 
sioners had had all the body of evidence 
before them, they should, as a portion 
of their Report, report separately in re- 
gard to the charges made against indi- 
vidual Members of Parliament. He 
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respectfully submitted to the Committee 
that that was an Amendment which 
could not be rejected either on the 
ground of principle, of policy, or of ex- 
pediency. He respectfully submitted 
that it could only be objected to by those 
who endeavoured to father the entire 
Party with the Act, or because of an 
individual or of two individuals. If 
such act or acts could be proved against 
any one individual, he maintained that 
the entire Party, at least, were not to 
be condemned for the act of such indi- 
vidual. If a wild speech had been made 
in Galway or Donegal by any Member 
in that locality there was no reason why 
a man in Cork or Dublin should be held 
responsible for it. Accordingly, he pro- 
vided that these three Commissioners, in 
whom he had no confidence, should be 
compelled to refer specifically to the evi- 
dence upon which their Report was 
founded. He did not trust Mr. Justice 
Day, nor Mr. Justice Hannen, nor Mr. 
Justice Smith. He neither trusted the 
trinity nor the unity. He would not 
trust any tribunal—{‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
and laughter |—even the intelligence of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite might be suffi- 
cient to enable them to restrain them- 
selves until he had finished his sentence 
—he would not, he said, trust any tri- 
bunal selected by a Tory Lord Chan- 
cellor from Tory Judges. Why did not 
hon. Members opposite cheer that? 
And, therefore, he provided that this 
Tory trinity should be compelled, when 
they were attempting to blacken the 
character of the Irish Party, to refer to 
the evidence upon which the tar brush 
had been dipped into the tar barrel. 
That was a gauge of the bona fides of the 
Government. The Judges, under the 
Amendment, would have to say that 
they found against a Member of Par- 
liament on the evidence of so and 80, 
or on question number so and so. Then 
it would be possible to turn to that evi- 
dence and see whether the witness was 
a convict, or a person accused of crime, 
or a person with regard to whom the 
receipt of money could be traced, or 
whether there was a reasonable sus- 
picion of his being a suborned witness. 
When he heard any praise of particular 
individuals, because of the particular 
functions they fulfilled, he was reminded 
of the reproach addressed by one of the 
ancient prophets, that the people having 
taken a block of wood, fashioned it 
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with their hands, carved it, and gilded 
it, lo! it became a god. When Mr. 
Justice Day or Mr. Justice Hannen was 
at the Bar he would not have offered 
up incense to them; even the name of 
Smith could not provoke any undue re- 
spect from him ; and, therefore, the fact 
that these gentlemen had got ermine 
upon them did not entitle them to any 

articular respect at his hands. False 
fair and ermine gave no particular titles 
to respect. These three gentlemen had 
been selected by the Tory Lord Chancel- 
lor, and so they were told that nothing 
was to be done to limit their functions. 
That was very fair for the Party opposite, 
who had the knave up their sleeve, who 
had rigged the tribunal and packed the 
jury and selected the Bench. Even the 
protest against Mr. Justice Day because 
of his scandalous conduct on the Belfast 
Commission—which was objected to by 
the Tory counsel for Orangemen—Judge 
Kisbey, who had sent John Dillon to 
prison for six months, and objected to 
also by the entire Orange Body—was not 
attended to by the Ministerial Party, 
and therefore he insisted on the Amend- 
ment. Further, he claimed that when 
the Judges referred to the Irish Party 
or to Parnellism and Crime, they should 
pick out the particular Parnellite and 
the particular crime. They were now 
coming to close quarters, and if the Go- 
vernment refused this Amendment, the 
public vision should be brought to bear 
on the fact that they had declined to 
accede to a means by which the Judges 
would be forced to avoid vague generali- 
ties, and by which the genuineness and 
honesty of their finding could be proved. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the clause to add the 
words—“ Provided, that the Commissioners 
shall make a separate report in regard to the 
charges against each individual Member of 
Parliament, and refer in such report specifically 
to the evidence on which their conclusions are 
founded where such conclusions are adverse to 
the Member affected.”"— (Jr. T. M. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) said the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
moved the Amendment could scarcely 
have expected that the arguments by 
which he had supported it could have 
met with any other than one response 
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on the part of the Government. He did 
not suppose that even the right hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite Bench would 
suggest for a moment that the Govern- 
ment should accept an Amendment 
which was deliberately based on distrust 
of the tribunal which it was now pro- 
posed toestablish. Every hon. Member 
was told at the outset that the tribunal 
was to be mainly or wholly composed of 
Judges, and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber knew from the beginning that the 
Chancellor who would select the Judges 
was a Tory Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Not a word was 
said about selecting. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Would the hon. 
and learned Gentleman be good enough 
to hear him? The House listened to 
the taunts and contumely with whieh 
the hon. and learned Member favoured 
them every night. Would they suffer 
him (Mr. Matthews), without interrup- 
tion, to make observations which were 
neither contumelious or taunting. He 
was about to say that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman knew from the first 
what the tribunal was which it waspro- 
posed to ereet, and he now thought it 
becoming, or an argument which the 
Government could accept, to open the 
door to a future assault on that tribu- 
nal, if it should dare to report against 
him and his Party, by describing them 
as persons for whom he had no respect. 
He (Mr. Matthews) never knew the 
hon. and learned Member to express 
— for any office, however high, 
and now he said that in his mind the 
Judges themselves were not above sus- 
picion. These so-called Tory Judges 
selected by aTory Lord Chancellor were 
the tribunal to which he assented on 
the second reading. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: No. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Did the hon. 
and learned Gentleman seriously propose 
to the House and the Government an 
Amendment which was based not only 
on distrust of these Judges, but on the 
conviction that they were going to give 
a dishonest judgment. He appealed to 
the House to say whether it would be 
possible for any Government not totally 
devoid of all self-respect to do other- 
wise than oppose this Amendment, the 
whole purpose and object of which, as 
well as every argument offered in its 
support, was an outrage on the tribunal 
which was proposed to be set up. 
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Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he should 
like to refer to that passage of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s(Mr.Matthews’ )speech, 
in which the right hon. Gentleman in- 
formed the House that the Judges would 
be chosen exclusively by the Tory 
Chancellor. That statement was made 
over and over again with great in- 
sistance, with a repetition of asser- 
tion which argued a perfect belief 
in its truth. He asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to refer them to a passage, a 
syllable, a hint in any previous speech, 
that the Judges of whom the Commis- 
sion was to be exclusively composed 
were to be selected by the Tory Lord 
Chancellor ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The assertion 
made by the hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford was that a Tory 
Lord Chancellor would select them. 

Mz. T. P. O’°CONNOR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman would not run off 
on a false scent like that. Un- 
doubtedly his hon. and learned Friend 
had stated that the Judges were 
exclusively selected by a Tory Lord 
Chancellor; but the reply of the right 
hon. Gentleman was that fair notice was 
given on the second reading of this Bill 
that the Judges would be selected by a 
Tory Lord Chancellor. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman deny that this was a 
true and correct representation of what 
he said ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: Then what 
did the right hon. Gentleman say? It 
was in the recollection of the House that 
what the right hon. Gentleman said 
was, that the House was warned that 
these Judges would be appointed by a 
Tory Lord Chancellor. Why, instead 
of that being the case, it had been made 
an objection and a reproach from the 
Front Opposition Bench that the Judges 
were selected evclusively by the Tory 
Lord Chancellor, and not in consulta- 
tion with right hon Gentlemen on the 
Front Opposition Bench. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
spoke of the speech of his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. T. M. Healy) and 
the Amendment as throwing suspicion 
upon the Judges. But the speech was one 
thing and the Amendment was another, 
and where did the Amendment throw 
suspicion upon the Judges? What hap- 
pened in this House when a Select Com- 
mittee made its Report? If that Report 
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was properly drawn up, there was not a 
single distinct recommendation which 
was not confirmed by a reference to the 
witness and the number of the questions 
in the evidence on which the recom- 
mendation was founded. Was it too 
much to ask that a Court consisting of 
three Judges, or a Court consisting of 
three Archangels, if they gave a verdict 
of conviction of serious crimes against a 
Member of this House, should be com- 
pelled to accompany that verdict by a 
statement of the reasons and the evi- 
dence on which that verdict was founded? 
How could that demand involve dis- 
respeot to the three Judges? The right 
hon. Gentleman said the Amendment 
bore some resemblance to other Amend- 
ments that had been proposed. hs 
Marruews: No.| Well, he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did say so, and, at any rate, it 
was perfectly true that this Amendment 
did bear a very close resemblance 
indeed to other Amendments proposed 
from those Benches—in this respect, 
that the Irish Members were willing to 
have their names set forth for inquiry; 
that they were perfectly prepared to be 
pilloried in the most public manner as 
objects of inquiry, provided only that 
in addition to particulars of their names 
there should also be particulars as to the 
charge and evidence that were brought 
against them. They had not shirked 
but demanded inquiry into their cha- 
racters. What was the best proof of 
that? Itwas that they had asked over 
and over again that their names should 
be set forth in Schedules of the Bill, or 
by any other form that would segregate 
them from any other persons. All their 
proposals on that point had been, how- 
ever, rejected; and nothing but the 
historical honour of being cut short by 
the atrocious proposal of the Govern- 
ment would induce him to add one word 
to this debate. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): Sir, I rise, 
as we are now coming to the enforced 
termination of our proceedings upon 
this Bill, to say a few words as to the 
course which I should recommend my 
hon. Friends to adopt with regard to 
their action upon the Questions which 
will be put by you, Sir, in accordance 
with the Resolution of the House after 
1 o’elock. It would be affectation for 
me to deny that I approach the inquiry 
before this Coramission with a rankling 
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sense of injustice. It would have been 
easy, I think, for the Government to 
have avoided such a feeling on my part, 
to have rendered such a feeling on my 

art impossible. I think it would have 
need better if they had endeavoured to 
be a little straightforward in their con- 
duct in dealing with us. It is true that 
we are only Irish Members; and the 
hon. and learned Attorney General, 
during the course of these debates, 
pointedly stated that he should decline 
to notice the accusations and the refer- 
ences of the Irish Members to himself. 
That is in the recollection of the House. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): If 
the hon. Gentlemau will pardon me, I 
said nothing of the kind. What I said 
was, that I should decline to notice again 
the accusations that had been made 
against my conduct as counsel for The 
Times, which had been made, not by 
Irish Members, but by Members sitting 
opposite. 

Mx. PARNELL: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in the very able and 
eloquent speech which he delivered on 
the second reading of the Bill, pointedly 
referred to the Irish Members below the 
Gangway as persons beneath his notice. 
- Ricuarp WessTER dissented. } And 

e carried out that argument in practice 
by refusing—and I thought he might 
have taken the opportunity of pulling 
himself right at least in that respect—to 
answer the charge of want of accuracy 
which I had made against him in regard 
to his speech in the case of ‘‘ O’Donnell 
v. Walter.” They were simple ques- 
tions of fact which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman might have referred to in 
the interval between my speech and his 
speech, and which, if he had referred to, 
he would undoubtedly have seen that he 
had been in error in the statements he 
had made; and he could have corrected 
the error in those statements, which he 
has refrained from doing up to the pre- 
sent moment. Well, Sir, this Bill has 
arisen out of a request by me to the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) that a 
Select Committee of this House should 
be appointed to investigate the charges 
which had been made against me and 
my Colleague, and the genuineness and 
authenticity of these letters; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury, in reply to that request, 
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promised us a Royal Commission to in- 
vestigate all the charges and allegations 
which had been made against myself 
and my Friends and Colleagues. He 
said, further, that it was for me and my 
Colleagues in this House to reject the 
proposal that he made, thus clearly in- 
dicating that the proposal was with re- 
ference to nena and my Colleagues, 
and not to any outside persons. Well, 
Sir, I had no fault to find with that 

roposal in its inception, though I had 
fault, and very strong fault, to find with 
the accompanying statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, that it was for me to accept or 
reject it on the spot, before the Bill 
was printed, or that otherwise it would 
not be proceeded with. I thought that 
was an unfair position to put us in, to 
have to accept or reject a Bill we had 
not seen. But I had no fault to find 
with the proposal itself ; nor have I any 
fault to find in my own mind with the ~ 
proposal itself, but when the Notice ap- 
peared on the Paper a great change had 
taken place. The Reference, which at 
first was confined, according to the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, to the 
charges and allegations against me and 
my hon. Friends, was extended to the 
charges and allegations against “ other 
persons,”’ and since then, by the speeches 
from the Treasury Bench, it has beea 
further extended into an inquiry, first of 
all, against the Land League, and, se- 
condly, against the National League. 
That, again, Isay wasan evidence of want 
of straightforwardness on the part of the 
Government. If they had desired an 
inquiry into the Land League and the 
National League, I should not have 
stood in their way. I should have said 
that it was a reasonable request ; but I 
think it is unreasonable, underhand to 
ask us toconsent to aninquiry intoourown 
eonduct, and then to enlarge it into an 
inquiry into the conduct of organiza- 
tions. Well, Sir, the thing has gone on, 
and we have had discussions in Com- 
mittee upon some vital points in refer- 
ence to this Bill, and I should not have 
complained, whatever the result might 
have been of unfairness, if we had been 
heard. But I think this House has 
taken a grave responsibility upon itself 
in denying to us, who are so vitally in- 
terested in this question, the oppor- 
tunity of being fully heard with regard 


[ Fourth Night.] 
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to the tribunal which is to try us and 
the organizations with which we are 
concerned. We stand in this position. 
We feel we are approaching an inquiry 
which has been shaped by yourselves 
and your superior force without your 
having given us an opportunity of 
stating our views with that fulness 
which the gravity of the occasion re- 
quires. Some of his hon. Friends had 
placed Amendments on the Paper with 
regard to provisions for enforcing the 
attendance of witnesses before the Com- 
mission which are lacking in this Bill. 
This Amendment by your action to-night 
will be shut out. We consider, and I 
consider, that these Amendments are 
vital for the purpose of proving the 
forgeries of these letters. We consider 
that we have information that there are 
men at present in London whom we can 
lay our hands upon, if they wait for us 
to lay our hands upon them after this 
Bill is passed, who have a knowledge 
of the forgeries of these letters, and 
who, if we can put them in the box, we 
shall force to admit that they are for- 
geries. We have placed Amendments 
on the Paper casting provisiuns which 
are lacking in this Bill, which will en- 
able us to enforce the attendance of 
these men ; or, failing the possibility of 
enforcing their attendance, that after 
the cessation of the proceedings of the 
Commission these persons shall be 
erage for absconding from its juris- 
iction. Recollect how we stand in re- 
= to the question of the forged 
etters. Zhe Times has announced that it 
will refuse to produce evidence as to how 
it got these letters, that they will refuse 
to us an opportunity of knowing who our 
accusers are, and that they will refuse to 
declare from whom these letters were 
obtained, or to let us know the circum- 
stances under which they were obtained 
It is, therefore, of the greatest and 
gravest importance to us that we should 
be able to supply the deficiency in the 
evidence of Zhe Times. Mr. Walter, the 
proprietor of Zhe Times, may be sent to 
prison for refusing to answer. But 
what does he or anyone else care for 
remaining in prison during the session 
of the Commission, when he knows that 
immediately the Commiszion has ceased 
to sit he will be released from prison, 
and that he may snap his fingers at all 
the Oourts of 


Mr. Parnell 
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Commission is concerned? And what will 
those criminals care which have evaded, 
and will be able to evade, our attempts 
to put them in the box, owing to your 
action in refusing our Amendments, and 
owing to your action in not even allow- 
ing us to put them before you; what 
will these criminals, these forgers, care 
for your action in appointing a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, when, simply by step- 
ping across the Channel and staying 
there during the sitting of the Commis- 
sion, they can draw an impenetrable 
veil of secrecy over the origin of these 
miserable productions? I say that it 
is not fair play to us; you ought to 
have heard us. You ought to have 
given us that hearing which the House 
of Commons have never before denied 
to individuals who were charged before 
it. We consented to this unprecedented 
and unconstitutional inquiry into our 
guilt or innocence with regard to these 
matters, and the least return you could 
have given us was to have afforded us 
a full and fair opportunity of laying our 
views before the Committee. When the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury first spoke of appointing 
this Commission, I said then, as I say 
now, that I do not object to entrust my 
cause to the judgment of any three, 
four, five, or six able, learned, ond 
honourable men. I believe from that 
scrutiny we shall come out untarnished 
andtriumphant. ButI do say that you, 
the majority of the House, have 
tarnished yourselves, have discredited 
the traditions of this House, by refusing 
us, who are your equals in this House, 
who are as honourable as yourselves, 
the right we have under the Constitu- 
tion of the House of shaping, or of 
attempting to influence your judgment 
in shaping, the most important measure 
which has ever been devised for the 
judgment of man, the importance of 
which with regard to the future situation 
of political Parties in this country and 
to the future interests of the Nation 
which we represent is incalculable. 


It being One of the clock a.m., the 
Chairman, in pursuance of the Order of 
the House, interrupted the Debate, and 
put the Question forthwith. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 201 ; 
Noes 283: Majority 82.—(Div. List, 
No. 260.) 
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Question, ‘“‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Clauses 2 to 7 agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 


Whereupon the Chairman, in pursu- 
ance of the Order of the House, forth- 
with left the Chair and reported the Bill, 
with Amendments, to the House. 

Bill, as amended, to be considered 
on Monday next. 


BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH (SCOT- 
LAND) (re-committed) BILL. 

(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland, Sir Herbert Mazxweil.) 


[prt 340.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to say 
whether it was the intention of the 
Government to ask the House to pro- 
ceed with this Bill, a Bill which would 
practically recast all the Burgh Police 
and Public Health laws of Scotland, 
before the adjournme. t, or to postpone 
it until the Autumn Session ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, the Government 
were desirous that full effect should be 
given to the labour of the Oommittee 
upon this Bill, and they were also 
anxious to consult the wishes of Scotch 
Members. In the absence of his right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury he could not say more, and pro- 
posed to set down the Bil! pro formd for 
Monday. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


TITHE RENTCHARGE (RECOVERY 
AND VARIATION) BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 

[BILL 289.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.) asked, had the Government any 
expectation that it would be possible 
to proceed with this Bill before the 
Recess ? It would be necessary to have 
the Bill discussed, and there were some 
very wide questions to be raised in con- 
nection with it. Would it not be pre- 
ferable to defer the Bill until the Autumn, 
if, indeed, it was not desirable to with- 
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TarCHANCELLOR or rrz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he was not in 
a position to give the hon. Member 
the information he asked for. 

Second Readiug deferred till Monday 
next. 





DR, TANNER AND MR. BROOKFIELD. 
PERSONAL COMPLAINT. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) rose, 
and claimed Mr. Speaker’s attention to 
a point of Order. e said, I have been 
grossly insulted, Sir, outside by a Gentle- 
man and addressed in the most imper- 
tinent manner. He has spoken to me 
again and again in the most impertinent 
terms. Ido not know what constituency 
he represents—some division of Kent, I 
think—his name is Brookfield. [ ‘ Sus- 
sex.””] He has addressed me again and 
again in most insulting terms. I have 
put up with his conduct on many ocea- 
sions. Just now he persisted in follow- 
ing me about. I said I did not want to 
know him, that I did not think his 
acquaintance worth having, and that he 
would confer a favour upon me if he 
ceased to address me. He, however, 
insisted on following me about in the 
presence of a great number of hon. 
Members—I do not know them—who 
witnessed his conduct, I told him that 
unless he ceased, I would bring his con- 
duct to your notice. This is not the 
first time, Sir, or I would not do so. 
Again and again I have been grossly, 
wantonly insulted by hon. Members 
who sit on those Benches, and I beg 
now to bring this conduct under your 
notice and judgment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Rye Division of Sussex in 
the House? If so, I will call upon him 
to say if he has any explanation to offer. 
Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : 
I do not understand, Sir, what the 
allegation of the hon. Member is. He 
seems to have some complaint against 
myself; but I can only say that if there 
is any complaint at all to be made, it 
would more properly come from me. 
But I wish to make every allowance for 
the hon. Gentleman, whose eccentricities 
are pretty well known to Members of 
this House—| Crees of ‘ Order!” } 

Dr. TANNER rose—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 





draw it for the Session? 


hon. Member for Mid Cork has made a 
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complaint of some misconduct, and I 
ask the hon. Member for Rye if he has 
any explanation to offer? 

Mr. BROOKFIELD: The explana- 
tion I have to offer, Sir, is that the hon. 
Gentleman insulted me as I was leaving 
the House, and the only observation I 
made to him was, ‘‘ Really, Dr. Tanner, 
if you speak to me in this manner I 
shall have to bring your conduct before 
the notice of the Speaker.” 

Dr. TANNER: Might I be allowed 
to remark that I never addressed the 
hon. Gentleman at all; but he came up 
to me at the Bar swaggering and say- 
ing, ‘“‘I will not allow you, Sir,”—or 
words to that effect—‘‘to look at me, 
or speak to me.” I did not address the 
hon. Gentleman at all. This a myth of 
his own imagination; he was suffering 
under some hallucination at the moment, 
but Iam not responsible for that. It 
is most painful to me—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must call on both hon. Members to 
maintain a courteous bearing towards 
each other, and I do hope the House 
will not think it necessary to pursue this 
matter any further. 

Dr. TANNER: I may be allowed to 
say one thing; the hon. Member dares 
not say to me outside the House what 
he has said here. 





LLOYD’S SIGNAL STATION BILL [Lords]. 
(Str Michael Hicks- Beach.) 
[BILL 343,] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Second Reading be deferred 
till Saturday next.” —( Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, this was the first Order set down 
for that day, and acquiescence with the 
Motion would fix a Saturday Sitting. 
He might prevent that by objection, but 
had no wish to take that course; he 
merely wished to ask what Business 
was proposed to be taken on the Satur- 
day, at what hour the House would 
meet, and when it was proposed to ad- 
journ? A Saturday Sitting necessarily 
meant a day snatched from the rest of 
Members and officers of the House, and 
he presumed the Sitting would be go- 
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gest that the practice of last Session 
should obtain, and it would prevent a 
considerable amount of wrangling that 
no private Member’s Business should be 
taken ; but the Government after their 
own Business was disposed of should 
move the adjournment. That wasa fair 
proposition to make; it would prevent 
Members being brought down and kept 
continually on the watch against Bills 
to which they were opposed. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXOHE.- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, it was not pro- 
posed to take any Business seriously 
opposed, except the Report of Supply 
and Army and Navy Votes in Supply. 
It was proposed that the House should 
meet at 12, and suspend its sitting at 6 
o’clock, as on Wednesday, and the Go- 
vernment would certainly propose to 
follow the suggestions of the hon. and 
learned Member, that no Opposed Pri- 
vate Member’s Bill be taken. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: No Bills? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No Bills; unless 
the House were disposed to take an un- 
opposed Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: No contentious 
Bills ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No other conten- 
tious Business than I have mentioned. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Second Reading deferred till Saturday. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES 
TO WORKMEN BILL. 
(Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Forwood.) 
[Brun 145.) coNnsIDERATION. 
‘a for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Order for Consideration be 
deferred till To-morrow.” —( Mr..Jackson.) 


Mr. MAC INNES (Northumberland, 
Hexham) asked, was there any likelihood 
of the Report of the Committee on this 
Bill being taken before the adjournment? 
There were many Amendments on the 
Paper, and much interest in the Bill 
was displayed on both sides of the 
House ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), said the Government 


verned by the usual Rules applicable to! hoped to take the Bill before the 
Wednesdays. Further, he would sug- ' holidays. 


Mr. Speaker 
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Mr. BROADHURST (Notting- 
ham, W.) said, if the Bill was not to be 
taken to-morrow why put it down? If 
it were put down only for a day when it 
might possibly be taken, Members would 
be relieved from the harassing occupa- 
tion of watching for a Bill in which they 
were interested. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he could not 
say when it would be taken; but it 
would not be to-morrow. 


Question put, and ayreed to. 


Consideration deferred till Zo-morrow. 


OATHS BILL. 


(Mr. Bradlaugh, Sir John Simon, Mr, Kelly, 
Mr. Courtney Kenny, Mr, Burt, Mr. Oole- 
ridge, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Richard, Colonel 
Eyre, Mr. Jesse Collings.) 


{BILL 319.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he desired to invite an expression 
of the views of the Government in re- 
spect to the Bill. When the Govern- 
ment obtained control of the whole time 
of the House, it was with a special ex- 
ception in favour of this Bill then at the 
Report stage. He had put the Bill 
down night after night, but still was 
met with the “I object” from hon. 
Members opposite, and the proceeding 
approached the nature of absolute farce. 
He invited the Government to mention 
some reasonable time when the final 
stage of the Bill might be taken. He 
would not press for an answer in the 
absence of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, but put the question in moving to 
defer the Bill once more till to-mor- 
row. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Order for Third Reading be 
deferred till To-morrow,” —( Mr. Brad- 
laugh.) 


Sk ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
suggested that if the Bill were allowed 
to be called at 10 minutes to 12 some 
night, there would probably be no 
attempt to discuss it, and he imagined 
the hon Member only desired to take a 
Division on the Bill? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he should 
be quite content with that. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


{Avausr 2, 1888} 
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PAUPER LUNATICS’ ASYLUMS (IRE. 

LAND) (OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 

TION) BILL.—[Butx 135.) 

(Mr. Johnston, Mr. Chance.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”"—( Mr. Johnston.) 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) objected. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) said, 
in consequence of the continued opposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for West 
Cavan, hs would move the discharge of 
the Order. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Order for Committee be dis- 
charged.” —( Mr. Johnston.) 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) said, 
his name was on the back of the Bill. 
It would be matter for regret if a Bill 
that had the support of Members of 
such opposite political opinions should 
be withdrawn while an opportunity re- 
mained of converting its useful pro- 
visions into law. He appealed to the 
hon. Gentleman to withdraw his Mo- 
tion, and not give up the attempt until 
every hope was exhausted. 

Mr. JOHNSTON said, he had waited 
night after night, and had been per- 
sistently met with objection by the hon. 
Member for West Cavan. He adhered 
to his Motion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (LOCAL 
BILLS) (IRELAND) BILL.—[But 361.] 
(Mr. Sexton, Mr. Murphy, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, 
Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. O'Keeffe, Mr. 

Richard Power, Mr. Peter M‘ Donald) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Cost of promoting Bills in 
Parliament to be charged on municipal 
funds). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 9, after ‘‘ Parliament,” in- 
sert “for the purpose only of consolidating 
existing Acts, and for creating new stock 
within the limitation of existing powers.’— 
(Mr. Jackson.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) said, he 
regretted the Government should think 
it necessary to insert this limitation. It 
would be necessary at no distant time 
to bring in an amending Bill to put 
Irish Corporations in an equal position 
in this respect to those of England. It 
was useless, however, to resist the 
Amendment ; but he hoped there 
would be no objection to add the words 
—‘‘or of borrowing powers hereafter 
conferred by Parliament.” 


Amendment, to amend the proposed 
Amendment by the addition of the words 
‘‘or of borrowing powers hereafter 
conferred by Parliament,”— (Jr. Sex- 
ton, )—agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 3 to 5, inclusive agreed to. 
Mr. SEXTON said, he had handed 


the hon. Gentleman in MS. a clause to 
extend the Billtotownships. Could the 
hon. Gentleman say if he would accept 
it now, or should he bring it up on 
Report ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he had seen the clause in MS. proposing 
to extend the Bill to Town Commis- 
sioners; but he could not accept it at 
tia stage. It might be necessary to 
amend the Bill hereafter; but the Bill 
as it stood met the difficulty of which 
complaint had been made. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would not 
press it. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


COPYHOLD ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[Lords}.—[Br11 298.) 
(Mr. Haldane.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) re- 
peated what he said on a previous night, 
that if the House would allow the Bill 
to go through its second reading, so far 
as he was concerned the ‘‘ Mineral” 
Clauses should be omitted in Committee. 
He believed there was general assent 
to the principle of the Bill. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicuarpD WessTER) (Isle of Wight) said, 
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he was very sorry that he could not 
consent to the Bill being taken now. 
Speaking personally, he did not think 
there would be any great objection to 
the Bill with the ‘‘ Mineral Clauses” 
taken out. He had, however, received 
representations from both sides of the 
House that the Bill could not be allowed 
to pass without a second reading dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he was surprised that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
should object to a Bill dealing with land, 
after it had received the assent of Lord 
Salisbury and passed through the ordeal 
of the House of Lords. 

Sr RICHARD WEBSTER said, the 
hon. and learned Member had misunder- 
stood the position. The Bill was not a 
Government Bill and it required careful 
censideration. He was far from saying 
that the Bill should not be allowed to 
pass in some shape; but it was nota 
Bill that could be read without some 
discussion. Exception was taken to 
some of the clauses, and it would not be 
fair to Members from whom he had re- 
ceived representations that the second 
reading should not now be taken. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


QUESTIONS. 


——_0——_ 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether he intended to 
take certain Scottish Bills next Friday 
which he had put down for that date ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): No; we have 
only put them on the Paper in the hope 
that they might be reached. 


In answer to Mr. T. M. Hzany, 


Tue SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
the Government would to-morrow take 
the Vote on Account for the Civil Ser- 
vice and the Army Votes, and on Satur- 
day the Navy Votes. His right hon. 
Friend would to-day move that the 12 
o’clock Rule be suspended. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before ‘Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 3rd August, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirres — Report — 
Emigration and Immigration (Foreigners) 
[No. 248]. 

Puntic Brrrs — First Reading — Reformatory 
Schools (250); Industrial Schools * (251). 
Second ae Ey ery Relief (241); Forest 

of Dean Turnpike t (232). 

Committee — Report — Recorders, Magistrates, 
and Clerks of the Peace [215]. 

Report—Distress for Rent (Dublin) now Small 
Debts and Distraint (Ireland) (245-253) ; 
Fishery Acts Amendment (Ireland) (246). 

Third Reading—Libel Law Amendment (244- 
202), and passed. 


METROPOLIS (OPEN SPACES) — PAR- 
LIAMENT SQUARE—PUBLIC SEATS. 
QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or MEATH asked the Go- 
vernment, What had been done in fulfil- 
ment of their promise to place seats in 
Parliament Square ? 

Lorpv HENNIKER said, that 10 
seats had been ordered to be placed in 
Parliament Square, and it was believed 
that they would shortly be placed in 
position. Six of the seats would be 
placed in the centre walk, and the other 
four at the corners of Parliament Square, 
cutside the railings, where there was 
ample space for them. 


SCOTLAND—THE ANTIQUARIAN 
MUSEUM AND NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY, in asking 
the Secretary for Scotland, When he 
will be in a position to remove the Scot- 
tish Antiquarian Museum to the new 
building of the National Portrait Gallery 
in Edinburgh? said, that he had no 
wish to add any remarks to the Ques- 
tion, except to say that the condition of 
the Museum of Antiquities of Scotland 
had long been a subject of national dis- 
grace. They had understood that when 
& private donor had given a large sum 
for new buildings in which those anti- 
quities could be housed, the Treasury 
would undertake the cost of removal 
and keeping the buildings up. He 
understood, from answers given in 
“another place” that there was some 
hitch in the matter, and he was sure 
that any explanation from the Secretary 
for Scotland would be exceedingly wel- 
come in Scotland, 


{Apoust 3, 1888} 
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Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Lornran) said, he was 
greatly obliged to the noble Earl for 
having on one or two occasions post- 
poned the Question at his reqnest. His 
objeet in asking those postponements 
was that he had hoped by this time to 
have been able to give him a satisfactory 
Answer, and to be able to state with 
some degree of certainty when it would 
be possible to remove these antiquities 
to the new building which had been 
provided for them by the munificence of 
a private donor. He was sorry to say 
that the hopes he had held of being en- 
abled to give him a satisfactory answer 
were not fulfilled. The noble Earl 
was perfectly right in saying that there 
was an arrangement by which, when 
this most valuable collection of the 
Society of Antiquities was handed over 
to the nation, the care of it would be 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government at 
the expense of the Treasury; but a 
difference had arisen between the Board 
of Manufacturers, who had the practical 
custody and charge of this coliection at 
Edinburgh, and the Treasury, as to the 
exact meaning of the terms under which 
they were bound to maintain this collec- 
tion for public purposes. The question 
was still under consideration, and he had 
hoped that it might have been settled 
before very long. He could not help 
adding that, as the noble Earl had said, 
this collection was now not at all 
adequately housed. A very large portion 
of it was quite useless from the fact that 
it was packed down in cellars where it 
was perfectly unapproachable by the 
public; and unless some arrangement 
was made before very long he feared 
that the donor who had undertaken to 
erect this magnificent building for the 
housing of this magnificent collection 
might withdraw from the promise he had 
given. He hoped the noble Earl would 

ut this Question again at a somewhat 
ater period, when he hoped to be able 
to say that a proper arrangement had 
been come to. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, that 
the noble Marquess’s answer was mys- 
terious in its tendency. He did not know 
whether the noble Lord had any Oor- 
respondence or Papers on the subject 
which he could lay on the Table of the 
House; but he was quite sure that if 


they allowed this Session to pass with- 
out @ satisfactory explanation to the 
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ple of Scotland, it would cause great 
inconvenience. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
he was unable to say at once whether 
there was any Oorrespondence ; but he 
would make inquiries on the subject, 
and, if possible, he would meet the noble 
Earl’s request. 

Taz Eart or ROSEBERRY said, he 
would ask the noble Marquess a Ques- 
tion on the subject on Tuesday. 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp NAPIER or MAGDALA, in 
rising to ask the Government, Whether 
any steps can now be taken to mediate 
between Italy and Abyssinia, in the 
hope of relieving those counties from 
their present relations towards each 
other, which are seriously injurious to 
both parties; and also to restore the 
free transit through Massowa which we 
guaranteed by Admiral Hewett’s Treaty, 
said, that it was with reluctance that 
he addressed their Lordships oa the 
question of Abyssinia, but he felt com- 
pelled to do so because, as he had stated 
on a former occasion, he felt grateful to 
King John for his loyal assistance to the 
expedition in Abyssinia, and because he 
wrote to King John advising him to be 
guided by our Ambassador, Admiral 
Hewett, in the Treaty which was 
then entered into. He had reason 
to believe that his advice had much 
weight with King John, and there- 
fore he felt a considerable amount 
of responsibility regarding him. King 
John might well have doubted our 
friendship, because we stood aloof 
when Egypt attacked Abyssinia. It 
was reasonable to suppose that our in- 
tervention could have prevented that 
wrong. But King John accepted our 
proposals and Admiral Hewett’s Treaty. 
A reference to Admiral Hewett’s Treaty 
would show that in the Ist Article was 
the condition that there should be free 
transit through Massowa for all goods, 
including arms and ammunition, under 
British protection. The 2nd Article 
provided that the country called Bogos 
should be restored to King John, and 
when the Egyptian garrisons should 
have left the garrisons of Kassala, 
Amedib, and Sanhit, the buildings in the 
Bogos country, with all the stores and 
munitions of war belonging to the Khe- 
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dive, which should then remain in the 
same buildings, should be delivered to, 
and become the property of, King John. 
In the 3rd Article, King John agreed 
to facilitate the withdrawal of the troops 
of His Highness the Khedive from 
Kassala, Amedib, and Sanhit through 
Massowa. King John fulfilled his en- 
gagement, he assisted two garrisons, 
and, in the third instance, he did not 
succeed ; he fought a most sanguinary 
battle to effect it, and lost many valuable 
soldiers. This country had restored the 
territory taken by Egypt, but we failed 
to secure the free transit through Egypt, 
which was never for one moment carried 
into effect, and the condition of the 
stores and material in Bogos was not 
fulfilled. If we had had a British 
Consul present, and made efficient pro- 
vision for defining the limits of the 
Massowa occupation, the collision might 
have been prevented. By not having a 
sufficient guarantee for the fulfilment of 
our Treaty, we had incurred a grave 
national responsibility, and England 
could not look without eoncern at the 
present state of affairs, which throat- 
ened to destroy the degree of compara- 
tive order created by King John, and 
to throw Abyssinia into an anarchy, 
while it cost Italy much mone; and 
many valuable lives. It was to be 
hoped now that Italy, having secured 
the outposts necessary for the protection 
of Massowa, having vindicated her 
military position, having killed ten 





Abyssinians for every Italian soldier 
| that fell at Dogali, and having greatly 
straitened Abyssinia by her blockade, 
might be willing to grant such terms as 
King John could accept without incur- 
ring the resentment of his people by 
the surrender of his territory. If we 
referred to the series of Blue Books 
published by Italy, and the frequent 
solemn declaration of her Ministers, we 
should infer that she had no designs of 
conquest, but that her sole object was 
commercial and civilizing. It was not 
possible to suppose that Italy, who for 
so many years groaned under a foreign 
yoke, whose wrongs and sorrows drew 
the sympathy of all the free countries of 
Europe, would now become an op- 
pressor, or that she would run the risk 
of ruining the only Christian nation in 
Africa. Abyssinia, peaceful and in alli- 
ance with Italy, would afford a valua- 
ble opening for trade in Central Africa, 
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Abyssinia, wholly or partly conquered 
by Ttaly, with a brave though pst 
population, could never be other than a 
thorn in the side of Italy, and would be 
valueless for commerce. Italy had be- 
come a great and enlightened nation. 
It was impossible to consider the ancient 
history and the present position of 
Abyssinia without some sympathy. Al- 
though they have followed, in many 
instances, the fierce teaching of the 
Israelite, rather than the mild teaching 
of the Messiah, there was really much 
Christianity in the middle classes of the 

ple, the farmers, and others. We 
should remember that Abyssinia had 
alone of the Africans preserved her 
Christian Church, and that in her day 
of power she protected the churches of 
Africa. We might learn from the elo- 
quent pages of Gibbon how she listened 
to the appeal of the African churches 
and redressed their wrongs, It was to 
be hoped that Italy, by a generous for- 
bearance, might become the enlightened 
friend and protector of Abyssinia, and 
might relieve England, of whose friend- 
ship and sympathy she was assured, of 
a very embarrassing position and an 
unfulfilled responsibility. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The MarquessofSatispury): 
My Lords, the matter to which my noble 
and gallant Friend has addressed him- 
self is one that naturally attracts his re- 
collection and invokes his sympathy, 
and I think it quite natural he should 
have brought it before the House. I 
cannot enter so freely into it as he has 
done; I have not the right to do so, in 
the first place, and, in the second, there 
are many considerations which must 
make me sparing of my observations 
upon some points on which he has 
touched. But I should like just to state 
the precise position in which this country 
stands towards Abyssinia, because it is 
a little complicated. Admiral Hewett, 
in June, 1864, concluded a Convention 
with the King of Abyssinia, of which 
this was the Ist Article— 

‘“* From the date of the signing of this Treaty 
there shall be free transit through Massowa to 
and from Abyssinia for all goods, including 
—_- ammunition, under British protec- 

on. 

My noble and gallant Friend, I think, 
spoke ofthat asa guarantee. The word 
is hardly accurate, but I would not 
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quarrel with it and only notice it for the 
pur of saying that it is not at all 
ape icable to the rest of the Convention. 
The Convention goes on to state that— 


Abyssinia. 


** The country called Bogos shall be restored 
tothe Negus with certain stores and buildings ;” 
but there is no word about British pro- 
tection. It is a tripartite Treaty be- 
tween the Queen, the Government of 
Egypt, and the Negus, and I think that 
Her Majesty’s engagements in respect 
to that territory were entirely fulfilled 
when it was handed over to him, 
and any further possession of it is a 
matter which does not directly, as a 
matter of Treaty, concern us. But, with 
respect to the engagement that goods 
and ammunition shall have a free transit 
through the Port of Massowa there is 
more difficulty. Shortly after this en- 
gagement was undertaken by Admiral 
Hewett a change took place in the posses- 
sion of Massowa. hen we entered 
into that engagement that port was in 
possession of Egypt, over whom our in- 
fluence was at that time unbounded; 
but shortly after that time possession 
was taken of it by the Italians, not pre- 
cisely with our consent, but with our 
knowledge. The terms in which the 
noble Lord opposite (Earl Granville) 
expressed himself—I am quoting the 
Parliamentary Papers—were— 

“Ifthe Italian Government should desire 
to occupy some of the ports in question it was 
a matter between Italy and Turkey, but he 
(Sir John Lumley) was able to inform the 
Italian Ambassador that Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, for their part, had no objection to 
raise against the Italian occupation of Zulla, 
Beilul, or Massowa, subject always to certain 
conditions as to the last-named port which re- 
sulted from the provisions of our recent Treaty 
with Abyssinia.” 

And, in reply to that, Sir John Lumley 
records the fact that— 

**Count Ferrari carries with him sealed 
orders, to be opened on the arrival of a courier 
from Massowa ’’— 


and that— 


‘in the event of the permanent Italian oc- 
cupation of that place he will assure the King 
that Italy assumes all the obligations of the 
Treaty between England and Abyssinia” — 
that is, the King of Abyssina— 

“and will do all in her power to facilitate 
Abyssinia trade.”” 

To that extent we have, on the part of 
Italy, the acceptance of the inheritance 
of the engagement which we made with 
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the King of Abyssinia. The precise 
international position remains a little 
complicated, but yet I suppose we may 
regard ourselves as divested of these 
engagements and Italy as having suc- 
ceeded to them. At least, that is the 
practical position. I gather from my 
noble and gallant Friend that he thinks 
Italy has not fulfilled those engagements 
with respect to the free passage of arms 
and ammunition. It is fair to say that 
there is considerable controversy as to 
what the meaning of the word ‘“‘ free” 
in the Treaty is. Some persons inter- 
pret it to mean “‘ free of all duty,” and 
others to mean “ free of all restriction.” 
It is important to know, therefore, that 
when the Treaty was in the act of signa- 
ture by Admiral Hewett, Mason Bey, 
who represented Egypt at that signa- 
ture, was by his side, and the Admiral 
was going to write it ‘‘ free of all duty,” 
when, by the advice of Mason Bey, he 
did not do so, but simply wrote it 
‘* free.’ It is, therefore, to be presumed 
that, in the view of Admiral Hewett and 
of Mason Bey, it was free from all re- 
strictions, and not free from all duty. 
That is the only consideration of a tech- 
nical character which I will venture to 
press on the noble and gallant Lord. He 
must be aware that since that time a 
state of war has arisen between the 
King of Abyssinia aud the Government 
of Italy. I will not attempt to decide 
between two Powers, both of whom are 
our allies, but it is fair to say that Ras 
Alula, representing the King of Abys- 
sinia, was certainly not very strictly 
under the restraint of the orders of the 
Central Government of his State, and the 
intelligence which has reached me does 
not accord with that of the noble and 
gallant Lord that the Italians took 
the first hostile step. However, be 
that as it may, it skills little to consider 
how the war began. There the war 
was, and I doubt whether, after a 
war has begun, you can claim to en- 
force engagements which were made 
before that war began. We have done, 
as the noble and gallant Lord is aware, 
our utmost to prevent that war. A 
Mission was undertaken and carried out 
most gallantly, in the face of great 
danger, by Mr. Portal. That Mission 
was, I believe, performed most skilfully, 
and all that could be done on our sido 
was done to try and bring the contend- 
ing parties to an agreement. We were 
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so far unsuccessful, yet I cannot help 
thinking that our intervention had for 
its effect the prevention of actual con- 
flict to any serious extent, and I am not 
without hope that in the long run actual 
conflict may be avoided. e certainly 
cannot press again upon Italy our 
mediation, which has already failed; 
but the noble and gallant Lord may be 
quite certain that we are as anxious to 
prevent the collision of those two 
Powers as ever we were, and that an 
opportunity which occurs to us likely to 
facilitate the restoration of peace and 
of friendship between those two Powers 
and the maintenance of them in their 
respective rights, will be gladly seized 
by Her Majesty’s Government. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the noble 
Marquess had accurately stated the 
effect of the Treaty arrangements be- 
tween this country and Abyssinia at the 
time Massowa was occupied by the 
Italians. When he (Earl Granville) 
held the Seals of the Foreign Office the 
Italian Ambassador was extremely de- 
sirous of knowing our policy with regard 
to the Red Sea littoral. He replied 
that our wish was to act in the most 
friendly manner towards Italy, but that 
it was not our intention to give away 
that which did not belong to us, and 
that any possession of territory must be 
a matter been Italy and Turkey. Under 
these circumstances he said that, so far 
as we were concerned, we had no objec- 
tions to the Italians taking provisional 
occupation of certain ports in that terri- 
tory as a matter between them and 
Turkey, subject to certain conditions 
referred to by the noble Marquess. He 
agreed with the noble Marquess when 
he said that one could not claim to en- 
force a Treaty after a war as it might be 
enforced before a war, and he was right 
in not attempting to enforce the engage- 
ment on either party. At the same time, 
it was manifest that it would be very 
much to the interest of the Italians to 
promote as much as possible a peaceful 
state of things, and he had no doubt the 
noble Marquess would do his utmost, 
as the opportunity presented itself, to 
bring about a settlement between the 
two countries. 


In answer to Lord Narrer of Mae- 
DALA, 


Tse Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he imagined that the general rule of 
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National Law would prevail as regarded 
Treaties and relations between Italy and 
Abyssinia. The relations between Italy 
and Abyssinia, whenever friendly rela- 
tions were renewed, would depend upon 
the instrument by which those friendly 
relations were renewed. 


GIBRALTAR. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, in rising to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government, Whe- 
ther it is intended to construct a first- 
class dock at Gibraltar ? and tc move for 
copies of correspondence and reports (if 
any) that have been addressed to the 
Admiralty on the subject, said, tiat since 
the opening of the Suez Canal the com- 
merce in the Mediterranean had enor- 
mously increased, and he had bven told 
by those who had hela high command 
at Gibraltar that the number of vessels 
passing that place had increased to a 
very great extent, and that five-sevenths 
at least of that shipping belonged to 
England. With regard to the accommo- 
dation for our men-of-war, we had liter- 
ally nothing in the event of war time to 

rovide for repairing them at Gibraltar. 
The docks at Malta were all they had to 
depend upon; while Cyprus also seemed 
to many naval men to hold out a pros- 
pect of a fair dockyard. Our Naval 
Establishment at Gibraltar was of the 
very smallest, considering the import- 
ance of the position with regard to our 
political relations, as shown during the 
last war, and to the fact that since then 
our commerce had increased tenfold, and 
that there was every reason to believe 
that as long as the Suez Canal was open 
it would not only remain in its present 

eatness, but would materially increase. 
Botan the operations of Lord Nelson 
and the blockade of Toulon, the British 
ships had been able to remain at sea for 
several months at a time; but the ships 
of that day did not require so much re- 
pair, and they could also be careened at 
Gibraltar. At the present day not only 
men-of-war, but also the large merchant 
steamers, were liable to accidents to 
which the old wooden ships had not 
been liable, and it was impossible to 
repair them without the assistance of 
docks. Since he had first considered 
the propriety of calling their Lordships’ 
attention to this matter he had com- 
municated with several gallant friends, 
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at least four of whom were highly dis- 
tinguished Admirals, and had asked 
them as to the necessity for docks at 
Gibraltar. They had one and all recog- 
nized the importance of the question. 
One of them, who had been in command 
at Gibraltar, and another, who had been 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediter- 
ranean, stated that it was of the utmost 
importance to this country that there 
should be a dock at Gibraltar, and he 
knew that he could appeal to the opinion 
of the noble and gallant Field Marshal 
who had addressed their Lordships that 
afternoon. It might be said that there 
was no site for a dock which would be 
free from the danger of shelling from the 
land side; there were, however, four 
places which were mentioned as possible 
sites. He would not attempt to give an 
opinion on this point; some of them 
seemed undesirable, but one or two ap- 
peared to be places in which a dock 
might be constructed at an expense of 
not more than £250,000. He trusted 
that the noble Marquess, who he knew 
had paid much attention to the question 
of the defence of this country, would 
give his personal attention to this matter. 
He had recently heard from gentlemen 
who were connected with Gibraltar in a 
commercial way, and they told him that 
the need of such accommodation for 
ships was so strongly felt by the com- 
mercial classes there that, once the dock 
was under construction, the Government 
would receive unanimous support from 
the inhabitants of the Colony. In con- 
clusion, he begged to ask whether any 
communications had been received on 
the subject, and to move for Papers. 


Moved, That there be laid before this 
House— 


** Copies of correspondence and reports (if 
any) that have been addressed to the Admiralty 
or the subject of a first-class dock at Gibral- 
tar.”"—(The Viscount Sidmouth.) 


Lorp NAPIER or MAGDALA said, 
that he could eatirely support the views 
of the noble and gallant Lord who had 
brought forward this Motion. No one 
could have lived at Gibraltar for any 
time without being aware of the great 
necessity for having the means of re- 
pairing ships. Regarding the several 
places named for the construction of 
docks, he would deprecate any construc- 
tion on the north front, as it would take 
away the best defence—a clear plain ; 
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but on the side of the Mediterranean 
there was a place that might be suitable 
—Rosea Bay, which would be safe from 
land attacks, and open only to the attacks 
to which every place on an open coast 
was liable—attacks from the sea, from 
which the fortifications above it would 
defend it. 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE said, that Her 
Majesty’s Government fully recognized 
the advantage that would be derived 
from the fact of having a dock at Gib- 
raltar. Many schemes had been from 
time to time submitted to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and recently they had had 
five ; but of these only two had been ac- 
companied by a detailed plan, while of 
these two, one had not been for the con- 
struction of a dock so much as a pier for 
coaling purposes. The consideration of 
these various schemes had been delayed 
pending the receipt of plans and other 
details which had not yet been received. 
With regard to the question of sites, no 
survey had been made by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the only scheme with 
a detailed plan was that submitted by 
Sir W. Reid. There was another scheme 
suggested by Lloyd’s, and two engi- 
neers had been sent out for the purpose 
of examining the proposed site; but 
they had had no communication with 
them since last April 12 months. No 
correspondence whatever had _ been 
specially addressed to the Admiralty. 
There had been an amount of corre- 
spondence between various parties and 
Her Majesty’s Government, but it was 
not considered desirable to lay it on the 
Table. It was incomplete, and no object 
would be served by producing it. He 
hoped, therefore, the Motion for the 
Papers would not be pressed. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


COMPANIES RELIEF BILL.—(No. 241.) 
(The Eari of Crawford.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Eart or CRAWFORD, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that its object was to do away with 
certain doubts which had arisen as to 
whether certain shares had been issued 
by certain Companies in a legal man- 
ner. Public Companies might be 
mainly treated as falling under two 
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heads, those incorporated by special 
Acts of Parliament and the Com- 
panies which had arisen under the Joint 
Stock Companies’ Act. The 25th section 
of the Companies’ Act, 1867, provided 
that shares in any Company should be 
deemed and taken to have been issued 
and to be held subject to the payment 
of the whole amount thereof, unless the 
same should have been otherwise deter- 
mined by contract made in writing, and 
filed with the register. That clause had 
been read as empowering a Company to 
issue shares with a certain amount 
written off as nominally paid up. Until 
the year 1882 that understanding was 
not called in question ; but in thet year 
there was a celebrated case—the Ince 
Hall case—in which a liquidator of the 
Company which was being wound up 
called upon the shareholders to pay up 
in full on certain shares which they had 
taken with a certain amount of money 
eredited as paid up. The case was taken 
before Mr. Justice Chitty, who decided 
that the law had been properly carried 
out. Since that time a very large num- 
ber of Companies had taken advantage 
of that rendering of the law, and some- 
thing like £15,000,000 or £16,000,000 
of capital had been taken up upon the 
faith of Mr. Justice Chitty’s decision. 
However, the Lords Justices Cotton, 
Lopes, and Fry had this year decided 
that Mr. Justice Chitty’s decision was 
erroneous, and had laid it down that 
shares in a Company under the Com- 
panies Acts must be paid for in full, 
either in money or in money’s worth, 
and that the section only provided for 
cases in which payment was made in 
some other mode than in cash—for in- 
stance, in the transfer of property or in 
the supply of goods. There was no 
desire in any way to dispute the correct- 
ness of the law as laid down in the High 
Court of Appeal. But, on the other 
hand, those for whom he spoke asked 
with confidence at their Lordships’ hands 
that they might receive what might be 
called a Bill of Indemnity for having 
unwittingly offended against the law 
while following the law as laid down by 
one of Her Majesty’s Judges. No harm 
would be done to anyone if they were 
relieved. He would point out to their 
Lordships that they had this very Ses- 
sion passed a Bill for the purpose of 
rendering certain marriages legal, and 
he thought that, in asking their Lord- 
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ships to given a second reading to this 
Bill he was doing no more than an act 
of justice to those who had done wrong. 
If their Lordships were so good as to 
read the Bill a second time, he should 
not ask them to go into Committee 
before the Adjournment ; but he hoped 
he would be allowed to proceed with the 
Bill in the Autumn. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Crawford.) 


Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he thought 
that it would be a very good thing if 
this Bill were passed into law. The 
Companies had done what the Court of 
Appeal had held to be ultra vires, and 
probably their Lordships would con- 
sider themselves bound by that decision. 
Unfortunately, the Court had not de- 
cided anything else but that a plaintiff 
in a particular case, and in particular 
circumstances, was entitled to the return 
of his money. All that had been de- 
cided was that, in allotting shares in a 
particular case at a discount, the defen- 
dant Company had acted ultra vires. 
Many cases might arise from such an 
allotment. First, there might be the 
ordinary case of the man to whom the 
shares had been allotted claiming his 
money back. Then, if there was a 
liquidation, the liquidator might call 
upon the man to whom the shares had 
been allotted at a discount to pay up 
the residue so that he should be in truth 
a holder at par. A third possible case 
was that other shareholders might com- 

lain and say—‘‘ You, the Directors, have 
issued these shares ultra vires, and we 
are entitled to indemnity from you for 
having introduced into this concern 
men who have not paid their shares 
in full.” He thought these cases 
opened up a large field of possible 
litigation, and it seemed to him that if 
this Bill were passed into law it would 
really be for the benefit of all par- 
ties concerned, and would prevent an 
immense amount of litigation. He 
believed that, at the present moment, 
there was no appearance of dissatisfac- 
tion at what had been done on the part 
of any persons concerned that made it 
likely there would be any objection to 
this Bill passing into law. If their 
Lordships read the Bill a second time, 
and postponed the Committee stage, it 
would give time for any expressions of 
dissatisfaction to be made. 
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Lorp FITZGERALD said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of opposing the 
Bill, for he thought it should be now 
read a second time, in order to affirm 
the principle that something ought to 
be done in the matter. He must, how- 
ever, confess that he would not himself 
be satisfied to pass a Bill embracing 
property to the extent, as the noble 
Earl had pointed out, of some 
£13,000,000, without sufficient inquiry. 
He, therefore, suggested that the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Oom- 
mittee, in order that the interests of the 
various parties might be thoroughly 
gone into and considered. 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* acoord- 
ingly. 

SWEATING SYSTEM. 
REFERENCE TO THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN, in moving 
toamend the Reference to the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the 
sweating system at the East End of 
London by omitting the words ‘‘at the 
East End of London ”’ and inserting the 
words “in the United Kingdom,” said, 
he thought he would be perfectly safe 
in saying that in asking for an enlarge- 
ment of the field of their labours the 
Committee were not labouring under 
any sense of dissatisfaction at the extent 
of that field already. The reason they 
wished for an extension was that it was 
found that business was carried on by 
individuals or firms not only in the East 
End of London, but in various other 
districts in London, and also in various 
other towns and cities in the country, 
and in some cases in the rural districts. 
It was impossible to make a searching 
inquiry without pursuing the subject 
through its various stages and branches. 
That was the principal reason. It was 
really impossible to carry out the in- 
tention of the present Reference without 
transgressing the bounds of that Refer- 
ence. It was also more than probable 
that evils, the same or very similar to 
those which existed in the East End of 
London, prevailed also in the other 
parts of fonda and in many of the 
great cities and towns of the country. 
The Committee therefore thought it was 
highly desirable, and, in fact, necessary 
for a searching inquiry, that the field of 
their inquiry should be enlarged suffi- 
ciently to embrace those other cities and 
towns. If their Levdships were good 
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enough to extend the Reference, of 
course it would cause some delay in 
bringing to a conclusion this investiga- 
tion into matters of great importance to 
many interests and individuals, but he 
did not think it would cause such great 
delay as might be anticipated. He did 
not think he was over sanguine in 
hoping that the inquiry, so far as the 
East End of London was concerned, 
might be brought to a close in thecourse 
of the present Session and the Autumn, 
and if their Lordships saw fit to re- 
appoint the Committee next Session, he 
did not think the enlargement of the 
field of inquiry would add very ma- 
terially to the length of itssitting. The 
aspects of the case in the country were 
very similar to what they were in Lon- 
don, and therefore the consideration of 
the matter would not occupy a very 
great length of time. 

Moved, To amend the reference to the Select 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
sweating system at the East End of London by 
omitting the words ‘at the East End of Lon- 
don,” and inserting the words “in the United 
Kingdom.” —( The Kari of Dunraven.) 


Tue Eart or MEATH said, he cor- 
dially supported the Motion. The Com- 
mittee, by the original Reference, had 
had their labours limited to only a small 
portion of the United Kingdom ; but he 
ventured to observe that the indirect 
action of that Committee had already 
benefited a larger number of Her Ma- 
jesty’s poorer subjects than any legisla- 
tion which had passed through Parlia- 
ment this Session. If that was the case, 
he thought their Lordships would act 
rightly, if they extended the powers of 
the Committee so that they might in- 
quire into the case of the other large 
towns of the United Kingdom. Social 
questions, he believed, were really of much 
more importance to the working classes 
of this country than any purely political 
question could be. What did it matter 
to ordinary working men whether poli- 
tical Parties quarrelled and bickered 
across the Benches of Parliament? That 
affected them very little. It might be 
an excitement to read in the newspapers 
that one hon. Member had called 
another by some un-Parliamentary 
name, but it made very little difference 
to the working man, whereas the direct 
action of such a Committee as this really 
met the difficulty which he had to 
contend with. A fair day’s pay for 4, 


The Earl of Dunraven 


{LORDS} 
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fair day’s work was of real importance 
to the working man, who ought to know 
that he was receiving fair remuneration 
for his labour, that competitors would 
not be allowed to grind him tothe earth, 
and that Parliament would not permit 
injustice to be done to anybody, how- 
ever low he might be in the social 
scele, or however dependent he might 
be upon society at large. The compro- 
mise made by a well-known firm in 
London the other day was a direct re- 
sult of the Committee over which the 
noble Earl presided. His only regret 
was that that concession was not made 
earlier. If it were known to-morrow 
that the scope of the inquiry was to be 
extended to the whole of the United 
Kingdom, there would be much searching 
of hearts, and employers of labour would 
in many a factory and workshop see that 
their house was in order. He was not 
sanguine that much legislation would 
come from this Committee, but he felt 
certain that very great benefit would 
accrue therefrom to the working classes, 
and therefore it was that with the 
greatest pleasure he supported the Mo- 
tion of the noble Earl. 


Motion agreed to. 


INCOME TAX ON CHARITIES. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Lorpv ADDINGTON, in rising to call 
the attention of the House to the action 
of the Inland Revenue in refusing to re- 
fund to charitable societies the Income 
Tax previously levied, and from the pay- 
ment of which they had been always 
exempt; and to move for (1) corre- 
spondence in 1863 between the Inland 
Revenue and the Treasury (reprint from 
‘‘ Charities,” 1865); (2) statement of 
amounts on which Income Tax was re- 
funded in 1886-87, specifying the various 
classes, as educational, religious, hospi- 
tals, doles, &c. ; (3) statement of claims 
for restitution of Income Tax rejected 
since August, 1887, specifying the nature 
of the charity and the reason for the re- 
jection, said, that one of the prominent 
features of Mr. Gladstone’s Budget in 
1863 was a proposition to levy taxation 
on charities. That proposition was very 
widely discussed, and most of the Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government sitting 
near him, particularly the present Prime 
Minister, took an active part in the de- 
bates. The proposal was in the end 
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withdrawn, scarcely a voice having been 


raised in its favour. Although Mr. 
Gladstone signally failed in his crusade 
against charities in 1863, the Inland 
Revenue Department was now endea- 
youring to attain the same object by a 
coup de main, and without any legislative 
sanction whatever. He would endeavour 
to describe the operation by taking a 
particular instance. Many Members 
of that House were connected with the 
Church Building Society. In October 
last the secretary of that society brought 
word to him that, after having made 
the usual application for a return of the 
tax which had been levied, the applica- 
tion was refused. He made no objec- 
tion to the Inland Revenue requiring 
a renewal of claims for exemption, and 
that those claims be scrutinized, for he 
was prepared to admit that there might 
have been abuses. But he did object 
to the Inland Revenue acting upon its 
own interpretation, and making a rule 
of action which involved a breach of a 
practice which had been observed for 
45 years. He made representations to 
the Department and claimed indulgence 
on this ground, but the Secretary of the 
Inland Revenue wrote to the Church 
Building Society declining to return the 
Income Tax. He was utterly unable to 
appreciate the principles of interpreta- 
tion applied by the Department to the 
Exemption Clauses of the Income Tax 
Act, 1842, and he found it especially 
difficult to understand why there should 
be special exemption in the case of repair 
and not in the building and enlargement 
of churches. Instructive Correspondence 
on this question passed between the In- 
land Revenue and the Treasury in 1863 
and 1865, and a Minute was prepared 
by Mr. Gladstone on the question in 
1863. He strongly objected to a Go- 
vernment Department like the Inland 
Revenue taking upon itself to make new 
rules of interpretation of an Act of Par- 
liament, and to constitute itself the dis- 
penser or non-dispenser of Income Tax. 
The question was raised for judicial de- 
cision in Scotland in the case of the 
Baird Trustees; but the decisions of a 
Scotch Court did not govern the judg- 
ment of an English Court, por were the 
decisions adverse to the Baird Trustees 
applicable to the case of the ‘ Incorpo- 
rated Society for Building, Enlarging 
and Repairing Churches.’’ He con- 
cluded by formally submitting his Mo- 
tion. 


{Avevsr 8, 1888} 
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Moved, That there be laid before this 
House— 

1. ‘Correspondence in 1863 between the 
Inland Revenue and the Treasury (reprint from 
‘ Charities,’ 1865). 

2. Statement of amounts on which income 
tax was refunded in 1886-87, specifying the 
various classes, as educational, religious, hos- 
pitals, doles, &c. 

2. Statement of claims for restitution of in- 
come tax rejected since August, 1887, specify- 
ing the nature of the charity and the reason for 
the rejection. 

4. Any correspondence between the Inland 
Revenue and trustees of charities and the 
Charity Commissioners bearing on the new 
procedure of the Inland Revenue.” —{ Zhe Lord 
Addington.) 


Toe PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquessof Satispury): 
The question which my noble Friend 
has brought forward he has illustrated 
by a wealth of sentiment and exhorta- 
tion in a spirit in which we must all 
very heartily agree, and I am sure 
everyone who has listened to my noble 
Friend has not only done justice to his 
motives, but has seen the great advan- 
tages of the objects which he is pur- 
suing. But the matter in respect to 
which his speech is delivered is truly 
nothing but a question of dry law. 
By the Income Tax Act the property 
of charitable institutions is exempt from 
Income Tax, but the question is what 
does ‘“‘charitable” mean? One defini- 
tion was given and prevailed for a great 
number of years. It was never chal- 
lenged in a Court of Law, and the In- 
land Revenue was guided, as it is bound 
to be guided, by the decision of its offi- 
cialsuperiors. One day it was taken toa 
Court of Law—a Scotch Court—andithas 
been submitted not only to the Court of 
First Instance, but to the Courtof Appeal, 
and the decision of the Scotch on 
T think four in number, has been to the 
effect that the word “charitable” has 
hitherto been too widely interpreted, 
and that for the future it must be in- 
terpreted more narrowly. My noble 
Friend criticized that judgment of the 
Scotch Judges with great severity. It 
is not my business to defend them, 
but when Judges pronounce a decree, 
what we have to do is not to criticize, 
but to obey. We have no power to 
refuse to obey the decision which the 
Judges have given ; and the Inland Re- 
venue Department was not only within 
its right, but it was acting within the 
bare lines of its absolute duty, when, 
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having got an Act of Parliament inter- 
preted by a Court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, it henceforward acted upon that 
interpretation, and not upon the inter- 
pretation which it had previously given. 
That decision of the Courts of Scotland 
is not final. It can be taken up to this 
House. Itnever has been. If it is, it 
will be submitted to the judicial action 
of this House, and we should know 
finally what the law is upon the point. 
If the societies are unwilling or unable 
to procure the appeal of the Scotch case 
to this House, they can raise the matter 
in the English Courts, and have the opi- 
nion of the English Courts of Appeal, 
and, if necessary, can come by that road 
to the final judgment of this House ; but 
there is no way of disturbing or over- 
ruling a judgment of a Court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, except by the judgment 
of a Superior Court of Appeal, and no 
amount of exhortation to the Govern- 
ment, no criticism, however acute or 
severe, can have the faintest effect in 
disturbing the judgment which the 
Court below has given. My noble 
Friend proposed that the Government 
should give facilities for the trying of 
thiscause. I cannot answer that ques- 
tion offhand. I do not know enough of 
the technical circumstances of ore of 
these fiscal suits to say how far it would 
be in our power to meet my noble 
Friend on that point, but I beg him not 
to run away with the idea that this is 
any question of policy, or that it argues 
any opinion on questions of policy on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government. 
It is a question of bare law which the 
Judges have pronounced, and, until the 
: udges are overruled, we must obey the 
aw. 


In reply to Lord ApprncTon, 


Te Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he had no objection to give the Corre- 
spondence and statements for which the 
noble Lord moved. 


Motion agreed to. 


LIBEL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Monkswell) 
(wo. 244.) THIRD READING. 
Bill read 3* (according to order). 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass.” 
Tux Eart or MILLTOWN moved in 
Clause 4, relating to newspaper reports 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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of proceedings of public meetings and 
of certain bodies and persous privi- 
leged, to insert after the words pro- 
viding that nothing in that section 
should protect the publication of any 
matter not of public concern the words 
‘‘nor of any matter not published for 
the public benefit.” He did not see 
why they should be more anxious for 
the interest of the sah eee than the 
newspaper proprietors themselves. 


Amerdment moved, in Clause 4, page 2, 
line 16, after (‘‘concern’’) to insert 
(“nor of any matter not published for 
the public benefit.” )—( Zhe Earl of Mill- 


town.) 


Lorpv MONKSWELL said, he must 
oppose the Amendment. What the 
journalists wanted was that the law 
should be clear, and that they should 
know what they could publish and what 
they could not. It was sometimes 
desirable that there should be reports of 
the proceedings before local bodies with 
regard to the conduct of some prominent 
official, but there were also cases where 
it was not desirable. The great diffi- 
culty was to know where to draw the 
line, and the journalists considered that 
the words “public concern” allowed 
them to say where the line should be 
drawn. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 12; Not-Contents 19: 
Majority 7. _ 

CONTENTS, 


BuckinghamandChan- de Ros, L. 
dos, D. Ellenborough, L. 


Macnaghten, L. 

- Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Kingston, E. 5 * a 
Milltown, E. [ Zeller.] oy end Vamp- 


Tyrone Bn (M. Water- 


Balfour, L. ford.) 
Brabourne, L. [TZeller.] Ventry, L. 
NOT-CONTENTS. 
Halsbury, L, (JZ. Elphinstone, L. 
Chancellor.) FitzGerald, L. 
Cadogan, E. (Z. Privy Hartismere, L. (LZ. 
Seal.) Henniker.) 
Herschell, L. 
Exeter, M. Hopetoun, L. (2. 
Salisbury, M. Hopetoun.) 
Kensington, L. 
Brownlow, E. [ Teller.] 
Waldegrave, E. Kintore, L. (2. Kin- 
tore.) 
Cross, V. Knutsford, L. 
Oxenbridge, V. Monkswell, L. [ TeZer.] 
Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
Chaworth,L. (2. ton.) 
Meath.) 
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Amendment moved, after Clause 4, to 
insert the following Clause : — 

‘* Where any person makes a speech to a 
meeting, and a report containing libellous 
words, purporting to be a report of such speech, 
is published in any newspaper, then, on proof 
that the words so published, or words of like 
import, were uttered by the person making 
such speech, that person shall, in the event of 
any civil proceedings being instituted against 
him for libel in respect of such words, be 
deemed for the purposes of such proceedings to 
have himself written and published the libel- 
lous words attributed to him in such report, or 
words of like import. The report sv published 
shall be primd facie evidence of the words 
therein attributed to the speaker having been 
spoken, but it shall be competent to him to prove 
any inaccuracy in the report, or any matte: 
explaining the words attributed to him. Such 
proceedings, if taken, shall be in substitution 
for, and not in addition to, any proceedings, 
whether civil or criminal, that may be insti- 
tuted against him.’”’—(The Marquess of Water- 
ford.) 

Loxp MONKSWELL said, he must 
oppose the Amendment. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he also 
took objection to the Amendment. 

Toe PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
Bury) said, he was in favour of the 
Amendment. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
agreed with the noble Marquess, and 
should vote for the Amendment. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD, in taking ob- 
jection to the Amendment, complimented 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Monkswell) on the ability and skill 
with which he had conducted the Bill 
through the House. 

On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 24; Not-Contents 5: 
Majority 19. 
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CONTENTS. 
Halsbury, L. (LZ. Brabourne, L. 
Chancellor.) Chaworth,L. (EZ. 
Cadogan, E (L. Privy Meath.) 
Seal.) de Ros, L. [ Teller.] 
Ellenborough, L. 
BuckingkamandChan- Elphinstone, L. 
dos, D FitzGerald, L, 
Hopetoun, L. (2. 
Exeter, M. Hopetoun.) 
Salisbury, M. Kintore, L. (2. Kin- 
tore.) 


Brownlow, E. Macnaghten, L. 


Kingston, E. Shute, L. (V. Barring- 

Milltown, E. ton.) 

Waldegrave, E. Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Tyrone, L. (M. Water- 

Cross, V. ford.) [ Zeller.] 
Ventry, L. 


Balfour, L. 


{Avovsr 3, 1888} 
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NOT-CONTENTS. 
Oxenbridge, V. Monkswell, L. 


[ Teller.} 
Hersehell, L. Stratheden and Camp- 


Kensington, L. bell, L 
[ Teller. } 

Lorp HERSCHELL moved to insert 
the following Proviso :— 

“Provided that, in England, if it can be 
proved to the satisfaction of the Court that the 
speaker did not know and had no reasonable 
cause to suppose or believe, and could not with 
reasonable care have ascertained, that his 
speech would be pubiished, he shall not be 
deemed to have authorized such publication.”’ 
He thought it was not fair that a man 
should be deemed to authorize a pub- 
lication he never dreamed of autho- 
rizing. 

Tae LORD CHANOELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvury) said, he doubted very much 
whether the noble and learned Lord 
could move an Amendment at this stage 
without Notice. 

Le... MONKSWELL said, as an in- 
stance of an unauthorized report, that 
on one occasion he was at a semi-politi- 
cal dinner, and a report of three-quarters 
of acolumn was published altogether 
without anyone’s knowledge. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): I do not sup- 
pose anyone would utter a slander at 
dinner. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that if words were slanderous they were 
slanderous whether spoken in the pre- 
sence of reporters or not. He thought 
the clause would have a very salutary 
effect. 


Amendment negattved. 


On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Sauispury, the following Proviso was 
inserted :— 

‘* Provided also that no proceeding under this 
section shall be taken more than two months 
after the words were uttered.” 


On the Motion of Lord Monxswe tt, 
the following Provisowasalso inserted: — 

* Provided also that the speaker shall be en- 
titled to any defence of privilege arising from 
the occasion on which the words were spoken 
which he would have had in case the spoken 
words had been of themselves actionable.” 

Tue Maroqvess or SALISBURY 
moved a Proviso excluding from the 
operation of the clause the debates in 
both Houses oi Parliament. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL asked why, when 
they were making law of this kind for 
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public meetings, Members in this House 
and in the House of Commons should 
not equally be made amenable for state- 
ments they made in Parliament that 
were of a like nature ? 

Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY 
pointed out that Parliament had the 
power in its own hands of dealing with 
the utterances of its Members, and he 
thought it would be better to reserve 
that power to the two Houses of Par- 
liament. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said 
he hoped that hon. Members in 
“‘another place”’ would adhere to the 
wording of Clause 4 as it came up 
to their Lordships’ House. He trusted 
they would restore the useful words 
which the noble Lord had somehow or 
other contrived to excise. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons; 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 252.) 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL | H.L. | 


(xo. 250.) 


A Bill to consolidate and amend the Acts 
relating to reformatory schools in Great Britain : 
And 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL |H.L. ] 
(No. 251.) 
A Bill to consolidate and amend the Acts 
relating to industrial schools in Great Britain. 


Were presented by The Earl Brownlow ; 
read 1°, 


House adjourned at half past Seven o'clock 
to Monday next, a quarter 
past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 3rd August, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirrer — Report — 
Pilotage [No. 324]. 

Supriy—considered in Committee—Civit. Ser- 
VICES AND Revenve Departments, Further 
Vote on Account, £7,712,800; Army Esri- 
MATES. 

Pustic Birts—Report from Standing Committee 
on Law and Courts of Justice, and Legal Pro- 
cedure—Liability of Trustees [No. 323]. 


{COMMONS} 
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QUESTIONS. 
—p — 


INDIA — PUBLIC SERVICE COMMIS. 
SIONERS—THE REPORT. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the decision of the Viceroy of 
India on the Public Service Commis- 
sioners’ Report has been received at the 
India Office; whether he will state to 
the House the purport of that decision ; 
and, whether any conclusion has been 
come to as regards the limit of age of 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service ; 
and, if so, when any change is likely to 
come into operation ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
No decision has yet been come to by the 
Government of India on the Report of 
the Public Service Commissioners. Apart 
from the Report, there is no intention 
of altering the limit of age for candi- 
dates. 


INDIA — MERCHANDIZE MARKS ACT, 
1887— EXTENSION TO INDIA. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, If the attention of the 
Governor General in Council has been 
directed to the extensive frauds com- 
mitted on British industry ly the piracy 
of the names, labels, and trade marks 
of British manufacturers well known 
in the East upon cutlery and other goods 
imported into India from foreign coun- 
tries; and, what steps have been taken 
to extend to India the provisions of 
‘*The Merchandize Marks Act, 1887,” 
and how soon they are likely to come 
into operation ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The attention of the Government of 
India has been several times called to 
this subject. With reference to the 
action taken in India, I have nothing 
to add to the answer given by me on 
June 7, except that a despatch in the 
sense then promised was sent to India 
on June 28. 


WAR OFFICE (AUXILIARY FORCES)—- 
MILITIA—MUSKETRY EXERCISE. 
Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 


Withdrawn—Doddingtree and Bewdley Bridges | ton, W.) asked the Secretary of State 


(352). 
Lord Herscheil 


| for War, Whether the total number of 
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Militiamen, stated in paragraph 4, page 
85, of the Army Orders for April, 1888, 
to have been wholly or partly exercised 
in musketry in the year 1887—namely, 
59,667—does or does not include the 
21,584 recruits stated in paragraph 14 
to have been exercised in that year; 
and, whether the 21,584 recruits fired 
40 rounds as recruits and 40 rounds as 
trained soldiers, making a total of 80 
rounds, or whether they fired 40 rounds 
as recruits only ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Twenty-one thousand five hundred and 
eighty-four Militia recruits fired 40 
rounds as such, and 59,667 Militiamen 
fired 40 rounds as not in the recruit 
stage; but of the latter, 5,250 had pre- 
viously fired during the year as recruits. 
Therefore, they had fired 80 rounds, and 
the actual number in all who fired was 
76,001. 


WAR OFFICE (AUXILIARY FORCES) 
—THE GLAMORGAN ARTILLERY 
VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


Coronet HILL (Bristol, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther, in the issue of 16-pounder field 
guns to the Volunteers, it has been 
decided to withhold them from the 
Glamorgan Artillery Volunteer Corps ; 
and, whether, considering the large 
extent and undefended position of the 
Glamorganshire seaboard, he would con- 
sider the abvisability of allowing the 
above-mentioned corps the four 40- 
pounder guns about to be surrendered 
by the Worcester Artillery Volunteer 
Corps ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. | P 


E. Stanuore) Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
In case of mobilization, the Glamorgan 
Artillery Volunteers would be required 
to man a portion of the Severn de- 
fences. Under these circumstances, it 
is not considered advisable to issue 
guns of position to the corps at pre- 
sent; but their request for them has 
been noted. 


INDIA—THE TEA COMPANIES — THE 
GOVERNMENT EXCISE SYSTEM 
(DARJEELING). 


Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government has 


{Aveusr 3, 1888} 
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been directed to the correspondence 
recently published between the Deputy 
Commissioner for Darjeeling and the 
General Manager of one of the largest 
local Tea Companies, in which great pres- 
sure was put upon the latter to open 
grog-shops on his estates with a view to 
“‘the protection of the revenue and the 
enforcement of the law ;”’ whether a very 
large number of the managers of tea 
gardens in the Darjeeling District have 
signed a document protesting against 
the Government Excise system; and, 
whether the Secretary of State will take 
any stops to put a stop to the establish- 
ment of these grog-shops in the public 
and private bazaars of India ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State has no official 
information on this subject ; but he will 
inquire from the Government of India 
what action the Local Government is 
taking in the matter. 


Revenue. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE SUCCESSION 
DUTIES (IRELAND). 

Mr. COWLEY LAMBERT (lIsling- 
ton, E.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, If he will consider the ad- 
visability of bringing in a Bill for the 
purpose of making some equitable con- 
cessions to landlords in Ireland when 
paying succession accounts, taking into 
consideration the enormous reductions 
in rents that have been made by recent 
Acts of Parliament ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I must remind the 
hon. Member that the privilege of 
aying Succession Duty by instalments 
is in itself a concession. The duty is 
due when the property changes hands, 
just as much as Probate Duty, and is 
accordingly calculated on the value of 
the property at that moment. Whether 
the value may rise or fall in subsequent 
years is immaterial, and of itself con- 
stitutes no stronger claim to relief than 
there would be in the case of a man 
who found the stocks or shares on which 
he had paid Probate Duty falling in 
value. The hon. Member’s Question 
refers only to Irish landlords; but I 
need not say that ‘‘ enormous reductions 
of rent” have taken place in other parts 
of the United Kingdom, and that it 
would be impossible to make a conces- 
sion to some landlords and not to all in 
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the same position. I cannot undertake 
to bring in such a Bill as the hon. Mem- 
ber desires; but I can assure him that 
all cases of real hardship, where there 
is difficulty in paying the duty, will be 
treated as leniently as possible. 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE STANLEY ENGI- 
NEERS—‘“‘ ABSENTEE PAY.” 


Cotonet HILL (Bristol, 8.) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, having regard to the pro- 
visions contained in paragraph 23, page 
12, of the Memorandum attached to, 
and referred to by, the covenants entered 
into between the Secretary of State for 
India and the Stanley Engineers with 
respect to ‘‘absentee pay,” that 10 
rupees should equal £1, and to the 
terms of section 161, paragraph 2, 
clause 6, exception 2, of the Civil Leave 
Code, whereby the rights of such officers 
whose covenant dates prior to 1871 are 
distinctly safeguarded, he can state why 
these officers are not allowed to receive 
their ‘‘ absentee pay ”’ at the rate of 10 
rupees to the £1, in accordance with 
the above quoted Regulations? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorstr) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State cannot admit the 
premisses on which the Question is 
based. No Memorandum was attached 
to, or referred to by, the covenants of 
the Stanley Engineers. The Memo- 
randum to which reference is made is 
—* one furnished to the candidates 
or the Public Works Department; it 
does not say that 10 rupees shall equal 
£1. Section 161, paragraph 6, excep- 
tion 2, of the Civil Leave Code applies 
to certain early covenants, which stated 
that the £1 should be taken as equiva- 
lent to 10 rupees; but not to those of 
the Stanley Engineers. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) — 
SIR PATRICK J, KEENAN, RESIDENT 
COMMISSIONER. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Mr. P. J. Keenan 
was appointed paid Resident Commis- 
* sioner of National Education (Ireland) 
in succession to the late Alexander 
M‘Donnell, at a salary of £1,000 per 
annum; whether said salary was sub- 
sequently raised to £1,200 per annum ; 
whether his predecessor, Mr. M‘Donnell, 
had resided up to his decease in the 
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official residence, Tyrone House, pro- 
vided for the paid Resident Commis- 
sioner of National Education (Ireland) ; 
whether Mr. Keenan, having repre- 
sented to the authorities that there was 
not sufficient accommodation in Tyrone 
House, the office of the National Board 
of Education (Ireland), for the clerical 
staff of the establishment, was per- 
mitted to reside off the premises, and 
was allowed by the Treasury £300 per 
annum for the rooms he relinquished ; 
and if he will state on what grounds 
so large a sum was allowed for said 
rooms ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Barrour) (Manchester, E.): Sir 
Patrick Keenan was appointed Re- 
sident Commissioner on precisely the 
same terms as his predecessor, the 
Right Hon. Sir Alexander M‘Donnell— 
namely, £1,000 a-year, with furnished 
residence, fuel, light, &c., valued at 
£200 a-year. Sir Alexander M‘Donnell 
had resided in the official residence up 
to his retirement, not to the date of his 
decease, which occurred some four years 
after. The allegation that Sir Patrick 
Keenan made any representation to the 
authorities on the subject of his official 
residence is without a particle of founda- 
tion. The Treasury, of their own accord, 
withdrew 15 years ago the residence, 
and granted in lieu thereof its money 
value—namely, £200 a-yeac, making a 
total allowance of £1,200 a-year. In 
the following year (1874), in accordance 
with a recommendation of the Treasury 
Departmental Committee of Inquiry 
into Public Offices, the salary was 
raised from £1,000 to £1,500 a-year, 
the allowance for a house of £200 a-year 
being at the same time abolished. 

Dr. KENNY asked, if Sir Patrick 
Keenan was given an increased salary 
because his services were so much more 
valuable than those of Sir Alexander 
M‘Donnell ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The hon. Gen- 
tleman should ask the Departmental 
Committee of the Treasury, who decided 
to raise the salary—a Committee pre- 
sided over by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone). 


POST OFFICE—CLERKS ON THE 
SPECIAL STAFF. 

Mz. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 

(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Postmaster 
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General, If the clerks on the special 
staff in the Post Office who perform 
duty from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. receive any 
time for dinner; whether some clerks 
perform overtime work from 2 p.m. to 
5 p.m., and others from 12 noon to 3 
p.m., and if the latter are allowed any 
dinner time; whether the clerks who 
perform overtime from noon to 3 p.m. 
(14 hours) are allowed dinner time; 
and, why this difference is made? 

Tuzt POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): Tele- 
graphists whose duty begins at 5 in the 
evening are not allowed any time for 
dinner; neither are those whose duty 
begins at 2 in the afternoon. They are 
expected to have dined before they arrive. 
Between 12 noon and 3 p.m. no dinner 
time is allowed to telegraphists perform- 
ing overtime work unless this work hap- 
pens to be continuous with their ordi- 
nary work. 
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RIOTS AND DISTURBANCES (IRELAND) 
—THE O'BRIEN NATIONALIST FLUTE 
BAND, ANTRIM. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he has 
received any information of an occur- 
rence alleged to have taken place at 
Antrim, in which members of an ex- 
cursion connected with the O’Brien 
Nationalist Flute Band behaved in a 
riotous and disorderly manner en- 
dangering the lives of many people, 
and disturbing the peace in Antrim, 
and also while passing along Antrim 
Road, Belfast; whether the police are 
taking any steps to secure the parties 
causing these disturbances; and, whe- 
ther any arrests have been made? 

Tse CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
District Inspector of Constabulary re- 
ports that the excursionists did behave 
in the riotous manner stated in the 
Question. The police have identified 
several of the people concerned, and 
perenne are See instituted against 
them. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman would 
grant an inquiry, in order that men 
whose character was aspersed might be 
enabled to clear themselves ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
already stated that legal proceedings 
were being instituted. 


AFRICA (CENTRAL AND EAST)—THE 
SLAVE TRADE. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the attention of the 
Prime Minister, in his capacity of Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, has 
been directed to the proceedings of a 
meeting of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, held in London 
yesterday, and presided over by Earl 
Granville, at which His Eminence Oar- 
dinal Lavigerie confirmed by personal 
experience the testimony of recent tra- 
vellers as to the increase of the Slave 
Trade in the centre and east of Africa, 
and detailed the horrors with which 
that traffic is accompanied ; and, whether, 
having regard to the dissatisfaction and 
suspicion occasioned by the withdrawal 
of LMS. London from Zanzibar, and 
the increase of the Slave Trade in East 
Africa, Her Majesty’s Government will 
take any, and what, steps for the sup- 
pression of this evil? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Secretary of State 
is aware of the proceedings referred to 
in the hon. Gentleman’s Question. No 
doubt, the Slave Trade is active in the 
interior of Africa, and attended with 
immense suffering; but, probably, it is 
not more prevalent than formerly, while 
its chief seats have been shifted, and we 
are better informed of it through the 
settlers upon the Lakes. The with- 
drawal of Her Majesty’s ship London 
from Zanzibar is not a recent event, but 
took place more than four years ago. 
She was not a sea-going ship, but was 
stationed at Zanzibar for the purpose of 
suppressing the export trade in slaves 
from the mainland. She could thus only 
operate by means of her boats, and her 
maintenance was very costly. The eco- 
nomy effected by her withdrawal has 
enabled us to increase our efforts at sup- 
pression by enlarged Consular supervi- 
sion on the mainland, while the slavers 
are dealt with more conveniently by 
cruisers. The Slave Trade should be 
more completely checked when the Bri- 
tish and German East African Companies 
administer the coast under their con- 
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cessions from the Sultan. It is obvi- 
ously impossible for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to follow the Arab slave traders 
into the interior of the Continent; but 
good results may be anticipated from 
the opening of trade routes by pcewerful 
Companies, and from the increasing 
difficulties of exporting theslaves. These 
have been the means by which the Slave 
Trade became a thing of the past on the 
West Coast, even before slavery was 
abolished in the countries which formed 
its inducement. Legitimate trade is the 
only true antidote for the terrible mis- 
chief of the Slave Trade, and its encou- 
ragement has been the object of all our 
recent policy. At the same time, we 
must carry on repression and punish- 
ment. We are acting in connection 
with other civilized Powers; we are 
neglecting no means; and I am glad to 
say that the new Sultan of Zanzibar is 
lending all the assistance in his power. 


CHURCHYARDS AND CEMETERIES — 
WHITTON GILBERT CHURCHYARD. 


Mr. MILVAIN (Durham) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
called to an article published in The 
Durham Chronicle of July 13, 1888, upon 
a scandal at the condition of Whitton 
Gilbert Churchyard, in the County of 
Durham; whether he will cause in- 
quiries to be made into the truth of 
the allegations contained in the said 
article; and, whether, if found to be 
correct, the facts are such as will justify 
him in closing the churchyard ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; my attention has been called to 
this matter. I have directed the In- 
spector of Burial Grounds to hold an 
inquiry into the state of this churchyard 
at the earliest possible date. 


WAR OFFICE—THE PIPERS OF THE 
SCOTTISH REGIMENTS. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
. shire, W.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is the fact that 
the pipers of some of the Scottish Regi- 
ments wearing trews do not receive a 
free issue of clothing as a to the 
pipers of the Highland Light Infantry ; 
and, if so, whether he will take steps to 
place these corps on an equal footing ? 
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Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr- 
E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Clothing for pipers is only supplied at 
the public expense for those Scottish 
regiments on whose establishment pipers 
are borne. Otherregiments which have 
pipers obtain their clothing under an 
arrangement, and are credited with the 
value of the rank and file clothing they 
do not use. 


WAR OFFICE—CYPRUS—ISSUE OF 
BEEF TO THE TROOPS. 


Apmrrat FIELD(Sussex, Eastbourne) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is a fact that a General 
Order exists in Cyprus prohibiting the 
issue of beef, bred and fed in the Island, 
to our troops quartered there, and that, 
consequently, the necessary animals are 
imported from Russia and elsewhere for 
the purpose; and, whether he is aware 
that great and successful efforts have 
been made to improve the quality of the 
beef raised in the Island since the occu- 
pation, so that competent judges now 
declare that it is equal to, if not better 
than, the imported beef; and, if this be 
true, whether he will give instructions 
that native grown beef shall, in future, 
be accepted, and even a preference given 
to it, provided it is equal in quality and 
price to that hitherto imported by the 
commissariat, with a view to encourage 
native enterprize in this not too flourish- 
ing British Dependency ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE(Mr.E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The contract for the supply of beef in the 
Island of Cyprus requires that it shall 
be imported; and the officer command- 
ing, in his last Report, described the 
Cypriote horned cattle as of small size 
and underfed, and stated that a local 
supply of beef of sufficiently good quality 
could not be relied upon. Provided, 
however, the proper standard of quality 
can be maintained, I shall be glad to 
encourage local breeding as far as may 
be practicable. 


ALLOTMENTS ACT, 1887—ACQUISI- 
TIONS OF LAND. 


Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether he 
can state the number of cases in which 
representations have been made to Sani- 
tary Authorities under ‘‘ The Allotments 
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Public 
Act, 1887,” asking them to take pro- 
ceedings under the Act; and, the number 
of cases (if any) in which Sanitary 
Authorities have, subject to the pro- 
visions of the Act, acquired, either by 

urchase or hire, suitable land to pro- 
vide allotments, and let such land in al- 
lotments to persons belonging to the 
se population ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): 1 am 
unable to state what is the number of 
cases in which representations have been 
made to Sanitary Authorities under the 
Allotments Act, 1887, asking them to 
take proceedings under that Act, or the 
number of cases in which the Sanitary 
Authority have acquired land and let it 
for allotments. It is only in cases where 
a Sanitary Authority proposed to borrow 
for the purpose of aichnabhe that it is 
necessary that any communication should 
be made to the Board with reference to 
the acquiring of land for allotments. 
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ALLOTMENTS ACT, 1887—THE COM- 
PULSORY CLAUSES. 


Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, In how many in- 
stances, since the passing of the Allot- 
ments Act, have applications been made 
to the Local Government Board by Sani- 
tary Authorities with the object of put- 
ting in force the compulsory clauses ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrocntz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Local Government Board have not yet 
received formal Petitions under the Al- 
lotments Act for powers of compulsory 
purchase of land. I would remind the 
hon. Member that such applications can 
only be made after advertisements have 
been issued and notices served, at the 
earliest in the months of September and 
October. 


CROFTERS’ COMMISSION—VALUA- 
TIONS ON THE SUTHERLAND ESTATE. 


Me. A. SUTHERLAND (Sutherland) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether he 
is aware that Mr. James Blake, who is 
employed by the Crofters’ Commission 
to value the holdings of crofter on the 
Sutherland Estate in Assynt, in the 
County of Sutherland, is tenant of a 
large farm on the estate of a near rela- 
tive of the proprietor of the Sutherland 
Estate, and that Mr. Blake has several 
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relatives holding farms on the Suther- 
land Estate; whether one of the appli- 
cations which fall to be considered by 
the Commission, and the subject of 
which Mr. Blake will be called upon to 
value, is a portion of grazing land which 
the local factor promised to the crofters 
of Elphin, in the said parish of Assynt, 
but which was afterwards added to the 
adjoining sheep-run, of which Mr. 
Blake’s nephew is the tenant ; whether 
he is aware that some of Mr. Blake’s 
relatives have for many years been in 
the direct pay and employment of the 
Sutherland Estate, and that Mr. Blake 
himself has been frequently employed 
on the Sutherland Estate as private 
valuer; and, whether, in these circum- 
stances, the Secretary for Scotland will 
use his authority to secure the appoint- 
ment of a valuer whose antecedents are 
free from any pecuniary relations with 
the parties interested in fixing a fair 
rent in this case? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I have no 
knowledge of the facts stated in the 
Question; but it is for the Commis- 
sioners to decide whether there is ground 
for not employing any particular valu- 
ator in any particular district. The Se- 
cretary for Scotland has directed a com- 
munication to be made to the Commis- 
sioners, informing them of the purport 
of the hon. Member’s Question, and 
no doubt they will inquire into the 
matter. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—TUBERCULOSIS IN 
CHILDREN—DR. WOODHEAD’S 
LECTURE. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked the noble Lord the 
Member for Lewisham, Whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing extract from a lecture delivered at 
the University of London by Dr. Sims 
V-oodhead, Sanitary Research Scholar 
of the Grocer’s Company, and reported 
in The Lancet of July 14:— 

‘« It is, of course, impossible to bring direct 
experimental proof to bear on the case of the 
human subject ; but the indirect evidence re- 
cently adduced by various Continental ob- 
servers, and the examination of series of cases, 
should be very strong evidence indeed that in 
children, especially those who are subject to 
the wretched hygienic treatment and bad feed- 
ing to which, unfortunately, so many of our 
poorer class children are exposed, tuberculosis 
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may be contracted as the result of the ingestion 
of milk from tuberculous udders ;” 

and, whether, in consideration of such 
an alarming opinion from a high scien- 
tific authority, he will consider the pos- 
sibility of establishing some such syste- 
matic inspection of dairies as is now 
earried out in Copenhagen ? 

Viscount LEWISHAM (Lex isham): 
The question of including tuberculosis 
among the diseases dealt with under 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act 
is under consideration, together with 
other recommendations of the Commit- 
tee, which has recently reported. All 
the powers of the Privy Council, with 
regard to dairies and cow-sheds, were 
transferred to the Local Government 
Board under the Amending Act of 1886, 
except so far as regards animal dis- 
eases. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—ENNIS POST 
OFFICE. 


Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked the Post- 
master General, What steps, if any, 
have been taken to provide a new post 
office for the town of Ennis? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): The 
Department has been negotiating with 
reference to two properties at Ennis, 
either of which seems likely to be suit- 
able as a means of providing a new post 
office in that town; but I regret to say 
that no satisfactory result has yet been 
arrived at. I am about to give instruc- 
tions that an advertisement should be 
issued for a suitable site or premises. 


WAR OFFICE (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
THE MILITIA—PERMANENT STAFF. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
there are several Militia Battalions in 
England and Ireland without Sergeants 
Major ; and, whether he intends to take 
any steps regarding the appointment of 
Sergeants Major, Paymaster Sergeants, 
and Orderly Room Clerks, or whether 
he intends to abolish any of these offices ? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The question of the status of Sergeants 
Major, Paymaster Sergeants, and Or- 
derly Room Clerks in Militia Battalions 
is at present under consideration. 
Meanwhile vacancies are only filled by 
acting appointments. I may add that 
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these positions have to be regarded with 
reference to the corresponding duties in 
the Regimental District. 


CIVIL SERVICE—COMPETITIVE EXA. 
MINATIONS—CLERKSHIPS IN THE 
LOWER DIVISION. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the Regulations issued to the 
public respecting competitive examina- 
tions in the Civil Service, which state 
that examinations for clerkships in 
the Lower Division will be held three 
times a year, are still in force; and, 
if not, when and how they were 
abrogated ; whether he is aware that 
numbers of young men who, rely- 
ing on the statement in question, have 
devoted years of their time and consider- 
able expense with a view to qualifying 
for the examination, will now, owing to 
the fact that no examination has been 
held since August, 1887, and that they 
have, in consequence, passed the limit 
of age, be precluded from competing ; 
whether there is any precedent for so 
prolonged an interval between examina- 
tions ; and, whether in the exceptional 
state of things which has arisen, the 
limit of age will be extended for the 
benefit of persuns circumstanced as 
described ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.), inreply, said, that no more 
examinations for clerkships would take 
place until vacancies arose. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CORO- 
NERS’ JURIES—VERDICTS. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What have 
been the dates and occasions, since the 
accession to Office of the present Govern- 
ment, when Coroners’ Juries in Ireland 
have returned verdicts reflecting on the 
conduct of any officials, either by name 
or in general terms; and, whether any 
action has been taken by the Government 
in consequence of such verdicts; and, if 
so, what it has been ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): So far 
as I am aware, there have been three 
cases in which Coroners’ Juries have re- 
turned verdicts reflecting on the conduct 
of officials since the present Government 
came into Office, The first was on the 
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occasion of the death of Thomas Hanlon, 
at Youghal, March 8, 1887; the second 
was on the occasion of the Mitchelstown 
riots on September 9, 1887; the third 
was on the occasion of the death of Mr. 
Mandeville. These three verdicts were 
all given by juries presided over by the 
same Ooroner. The half-dozen or so 
similar cases which occurred during the 
Administration of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
appear to have been more evenly dis- 
tributed over the country. Neither my 
Predecessor nor myself have, so far as I 
am aware, ever taken any action in con- 
sequence of such verdicts, except to get 
them quashed in certain cases by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had not omitted 
the case of Larkin ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said. that he 
had answered from memory, but after 
consultation with the Irish officials in 
London. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked, whether the Government would 
take any steps to quash the verdict 
returned by the jury who had inquired 
into the death of Mr. Mandeville ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Queen’s 
Bench would not quash a verdict on the 
ground that there was insufficient evi- 
dence to support it, but only on the 
ground that there was some irregularity 
or misconduct in the proceedings. There 
was nothing in these. proceedings to 
justify an application to the Court. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): When will 
the shorthand notes of the inquest be 
laid on the Table? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Very shortly ; 


’ but they will take some time to print, 


and I am afraid that copies will not be 
available until after the Recess has 
arrived. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): Will the 
Government compensate Larkin’s rela- 
tives ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The case of 
Larkin does not arise out of the Ques- 
tion; but I may say that the Govern- 
ment do not intend to take any action in 
the matter. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman also lay upon 
the Table of the House the evidence 
taken in the case of Dr. Ridley? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, Sir. I 
take it that it would be the most conve- 
nient course to lay the shorthand notes 
of both inquests on the Table at the same 
time. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BOARDS OF 
GUARDIANS—SUSPENSIONS. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What are 
the names, rateable values, and popu- 
lations of the Unions in Ireland whose 
Boards of Guardians have been sus- 
pended by the present Government ; and 
what are the dates of such suspensions ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
names and other particulars regarding 
the Unions in question are as follows, 
the valuation being that made on Sep- 
tember 29, 1887, and the population 
being that of 1881:—Athy Union, valua- 
tion £111,064, population 27,961, dis- 
solved June 18,1888 ; Ballinasloe Union, 
valuation £78,092, population 22,839, 
dissolved May 29,1888; Belmullet Union, 
valuation £10,885, population 16,451, 
dissolved October 12, 1887; New Ross 
Union, valuation £104,493, population 
37,338, dissolved December 14, 1886; 
and Swinford Union,valuation £40,988, 
population 53,714, dissolved February 2, 
1888. In the case of the New Ross 
Union the Vice Guardians were discon- 
tinued in March last and a Board of 
Guardians re-elected. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—“ REGINA v. ‘ST. STEPHEN’S 
REVIEW’” — COUNCILLOR JAMES 
JUDD. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If the 
Recorder acted within his right in allow- 
ing Mr. Councillor James Judd not to 
surrender to his bail during the case of 
‘Regina v. St. Stephen’s Review?” 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Recorder that Mr. 
James Judd did appear in Court, al- 
though he did not remain during the 
trial. There was nothing irregular in 
this, as the charge was one of misde- 
meanour only; and he a and 
put in his plea by counsel without ob- 
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jection on the part of the prosecution, 
it being stated in open Court that he 
was prepared to submit to the judgment 
of the Court. 


TURKEY (ASIATIC PROVINCES) — 
PERSECUTION OF ARMENIAN PRO- 
TESTANTS. 


Srk ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether his attention 
has been called to the persecution of Ar- 
menian Protestants in the districts of Van, 
Harpoot, Diabebir, Erzeroum, &c. ; and, 
whether Sir William White has been 
instructed to make representations on 
the subject to the Turkish Government ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Reports received by 
Her Majesty’s Government, so far as 
they go, do not confirm the published 
accounts as to the persecution of Arme- 
nian Protestants in the districts men- 
tioned, though, undoubtedly, there have 
been a considerable number of arrests. 
Sir William White has not yet been in 
a position to state to what extent the 
accounts are true, or could form a 
so ag basis for representations to the 

orte. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER asked, whe- 
ther the attention of the Ambassador 
would be called to the matter ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: That 
has been already done. 


NORTH SEA FISHERIES CONVENTION 
—SEIZURE OF FRENCH VESSELS. 


Mr. MACLURE (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Stretford) (for Sir Epwarp Warxry) 
(Hythe) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, If he has seen a paragraph 
in Zhe Times of yesterday reporting the 
capture of French vessels fishing in 
English waters, and the fining of Captain 
Duhomil and others by the Folkestone 
magistrates; whether it is true that one 
of the prizes of Her Majesty’s cutter 
Frances ran away with three British 
seamen who have not since been heard 
* of; and, whether, considering that these 
occurrences may lead to International 
complications, he will undertake to have 
our fishing grounds in the Channel pro- 
perly watched by vessels of adaquate 
speed, unlike the cutter Frances, which 
is totally unfit for the duty ? 
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Tar FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, ing): It is 


the case that two French fishing boats 
were captured on the 31st ultimo, for 
fishing in English waters. It is not the 
case that one of these vessels ran off 
with three British seamen. The men 
referred to were placed in charge of her 
and brought her into Folkestone on the 
following day. The cutter Frances is 
considered a perfectly satisfactory vessel 
for the work required of her, and she 
has made three captures in the past 
year. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL — OWNER OOCOUPIERS 
—VOTES FOR COUNTY COUNCILLORS. 


Viscount GRIMSTON (Herts, St. 
Alban’s) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, If he is 
aware that great misapprehension exists 
as to the right of owners occupying 
their own houses to have votes for the 
election of County Councillors under 
the new Local Government Bill; and, 
if he will clearly define their position 
by a statement in the House of Com- 
mons, and by a Circular addressed to 
the overseers charged with the prepara- 
tion of the list of voters? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I was 
not aware, until my noble Friend in- 
formed me, that misapprehension exists 
as to the right of owners occupying 
their own houses to have votes in the 
election of Councillors. If a person is 
qualified by occupation of premises, ne 
is not deprived of his vote by the fact 
that he is the owner of such premises. 
If the noble Viscount is aware of any 
district in which there is any such mis- 
apprehension as that to which he refers, 
I would suggest that he should com- 
municate with the Clerk of the Peace. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—JURY 
LAWS — WRONGFUL CONVICTIONS 
AT THE WICKLOW ASSIZES. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
If 10 men were convicted at the Wick- 
low Assizes for resisting the Sheriff, by 
a jury taken from an array, which was 
subsequently quashed, and if, on ap- 
plication being made to the Judge to 
discharge these persons, on the ground 
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that they had not been convicted by a 
jury selected according to the law, he 
stated he had no power to order the dis- 
charge, and that application should be 
made to the Executive; and, whether, 
under these circumstances, the Irish 
Executive will order the discharge forth- 
with ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): In reply to inquiries which I 
have made on the subject of the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member, I am informed 
that no Memorial has been sent in on 
behalf of the prisoners referred to. It 
is not for me to say what view the Exe- 
cutive may take of the case in the 
event of such a Memorial being pre- 
sented. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET: I would like 
to ask the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the statements made by officials—the 
Sheriff and District Inspectors—when 
these men were before the Petty Sessions 
Court? Mr. Kennedy, according to the 
report in the Conservative local journal, 
said, on cross-examination, he did not 
see any person struck. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): Is it pos- 
sible that the Government intend to 
keep in prison a number of persons 
convicted by a jury from a panel so 
vitiated that it was quashed at the same 
Assizes ? 

Mr. MADDEN: As I said before, if 
a Memorial is sent to the Executive they 
will consider all the circumstances. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Can anybody in the whole world give 
the Crown more knowledge in a Memorial 
than they have at the present time? 
Do not they know that the panel was 
quashed, aad that the 10 men are in 
goal; and, in the name of Heaven, 
what more do they want? 

Mr. MADDEN said, the question 
must be submitted in a proper manner 
to the Executive for consideration. 


SPAIN—DR. GOWING MIDDLETON, A 
BRITISH SUBJECT — CHARGE OF 
MURDER AT CORDOVA. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 


asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it is within 
the knowledge of the Government that 
Dr. Gowing Middleton, a British sub- 
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ject travelling in Spain, was attacked 
and robbed by a gipsy of notoriously 
bad antecedents at Cordova, and had to 
stand his trial for taking the life of the 
gipsy in self-defence; that on the 12th 
of December last Dr. Gowing Middleton 
deposited £400 as bail for his appear- 
ance at the trial; that at the trial at 
Cordova on the 9th of April Dr. Gowing 
Middleton was honourably acquitted, 
and an order was made that the money 
and walking-stick taken from him by 
his assailant should be returned, to- 
gether with the £400 so deposited, but 
that this order has not been complied 
with so far as the return of the bail is 
concerned; and, whether, in view of 
the great cost incurred by Dr. Middle- 
ton in proving his innocence, and the 
continued loss to which the detention of 
the £400 exposes him, Her Majesty’s 
Government will forthwith make repre- 
sentations to the Government of Spain 
on his behalf? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The facts of the case 
are correctly stated in the first three 
paragraphs of the hon. Member’s 
Question. Dr. Middleton’s bail has 
not yet been returned to him, as we be- 
lieve, because the gipsies have appealed 
to the Superior Court at Madrid. His 
case is one of great hardship; but he 
has suffered no injustice at the hands 
of the Spanish authorities, and the 
Secretary of State could not found any 
claim upon the Spanish Government for 
compensation. 


NAVY—SURGEON T. MUNAN, OF 
H.M.S8. ‘* WASP.” 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
he is aware that the late Surgeon 
Thomas Munan, of H.M.S. Wasp, lost 
when that vessel foundered in Septem- 
ber, 1887, was the chief support of his 
widowed mother, who had expended 
nearly all her means in giving him 
his profession, and who is now left 
almost destitute by his death; and, 
whether, under the distressing circum- 
stances of the case, and considering the 
fact that the Wasp was lost admittedly 
through being sent to sea under-manned, 
he will use his influence with the 
Treasury to procure for Mrs. Munan 
some adequate compensation for the 


| loss of her son ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gioraz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): I re- 
gret that the conditions of Mrs. Munan’s 
case do not bring her within the scope 
of the Regulations that would authorize 
the Admiralty to assist her. It is not 
the case that the Wasp was under- 
manned. She had her full fighting 
complement on board, far more than 
was necessary for purposes of naviga- 
tion. 

Dr. KENNY asked, whether the 
commander of the Wasp did not com- 
plain of being sent out under-manned ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON re- 
plied in the negative. What the com- 
mander did say was that one of the 
officers under him was not so efficient 
as he could have wished; but that 
statement was contrary to the public 
record of the officer referred to. 


NAVY — THE NAVAL KNIGHTS OF 
WINDSOR—COMMANDER CAWLEY. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, What are the qualifi- 
cations necessary for the appointment 
of Naval Knights of Windsor; under 
what Act or Law they are appointed ; 
when was the rank instituted, and by 
whom; what emoluments, advantages, 
or privileges are derived from the ap- 
pointment; whether Commander Cawley 
has applied to the Admiralty for such 
an appointment; and, whether vacancies 
have been filled up by officers whose 
services are not so meritorious as those 
of Commander Cawley ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcr 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
Naval Knights of Windsor, seven in 
number, were established in 1724, 
under the will of the late Mr. Samuel 
Travers. The endowment was supple- 
mented in 1805 by a private legacy. 
The emoluments of the appointment are 
that the holders receive £200 a-year 
and free lodging. They are required 
to be single men and to live in common. 
Various Acts of Parliament have estab- 
lished and amended the conditions and 
qualifications for the holders of the 
appointments, the last being in 1885 
(48-49 Vict. c.42). Commander Uawley is 
among the applicants for appointment ; 
but he is not, in the opinion of the 
Admiralty, the most desirable candidate 
to recommend. 


{COMMONS} 
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CUSTOM HOUSE CLERKS—HOURS OF 
WORK AND PAY, 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If it is 
the fact that the clerks in the Custom 
House have been required to give an 
attendance of seven hours a day in com- 
pliance with the terms of a Circular 
recently issued by the Treasury, but yet 
continue to be paid only at the rate 
fixed by the Order in Council of Feb- 
‘ruary, 12, 1876, for a six hours’ office; 
and, whether there is any reason why 
| these clerks should not be placed in the 
same position as all others employed in 
Government Offices for seven hours 
a-day? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): Under recent directions of 
the Treasury, the period during which 
some of the indoor offices of the Customs 
Department are open for the transaction 
of business has been extended to seven 
hours. It is not, however, intended 
nor expected that all the clerks con- 
cerned shall give continuous attendance 
throughout these extended hours, nor 
that they shall, as a general rule, be 
expected to give during each day a 
longer total period of attendance than 
at present. 








IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM. 
“MISSIONERS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with reference to the 
complaints made from every county in 
Ireland as to the delay in fixing fair 
rents, owing to the insufficient number 
of Sub-Commissioners, Whether he will 
consider the desirability of appointing 
two additional lay Sub-Commissioners 
to each Sub-Commission, so that the 
sittings of the several Sub-Commissions 
may be continued without interruption, 
instead of on only two or three days in 
each week, as at present ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I shall, 
of course, be glad to consider any sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member’s. As he is 
doubtless aware, I have promised that a 
statement shall be made on this subject 
before the end of the present Sittings of 
the House. 
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Navy— 


INDIA—THE CANTONMENTS ACTS. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, What reply has been 
received from the Government of India 
to the despatch of the Secretary of State, 
dated May 17, 1888; whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
despatch in which the Secretary of State 
communicated to the Government of 
India the Resolution of the House of 
June 5 last; what was the date of that 
despatch ; and, whether any steps have 
been taken to apprise the Government 
of India of the erroneous method in 
which Dr. Barclay and others have taken 
the averages in connection with the Lock 
Hospital Reports ? 

Tote UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE (Sir Jonny Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
(1) None has yet been received. (2) 
Yes; if the hon. Member will move for 
it. (3) June 14. (4) I regret to say 
that, through an oversight, this has not 
yet been formally done; but the Secre- 
tary of State will direct it to be done 
forthwith. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, that on 
the Indian Budget he would call attention 
to the delays in the cemmunications 
between the India Office and the Govern- 
ment of India on the subject. 


NAVY — DOCKYARDS—THE OFFICIAL 
PROGRAMME AT DEVONPORT. 


Smrk JOHN PULESTON (Devonport) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether it is the fact that sufficient 
money was not provided to carry out the 
Dockyard programme at Devonport; 
whether he can state where the savings 
are to come from to pay for the repairs 
by contract of the Achil/es, and how 
much such savings amount to; whether 
such savings could be given towards the 
repairs of the Achilles at the Dockyard, 
and whether he will get a tender from 
the Dockyard authorities for comparison 
with those asked for from private firms ; 
whether it is the fact that much time and 
labour is necessarily expended in getting 
out the specification, which, added to 
the contract price, would make it greater 
than the cost of repairing in the Dock- 
yard ; whether the masts, rigging, and 
boilers are excluded from the contract, 
or that these are to be supplied to the 
contractor by the Dockyard; whether 
riggers in a private yard have the requi- 
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site knowledge of a man-of-war’s fitting 
to be independent of an Admiralty 
officer’s superintendence; whether the 
gun mountings will be required to be 
completed in the Dockyard ; whether his 
attention has been called to the public 
remarks of Admiral Grant, Admiral 
Superintendent of the Devonport Dock- 
yard, to the effect that if his hands were 
as free as the manager of a private yard, 
he “‘ would be able to do just as efficient 
and far better work ;’’ whether he has 
had pointed out to him the statements 
made before the Committee of this 
House by Mr. Elgar, Mr. Deadman, and 
others, showing the large savings in 
repairs and shipbuilding in the Dock- 
yards; whether, in view of these facts, 
he will re-consider the question of send- 
ing the Dockyard built ship Achilles to 
a private firm for repairs; and, whether 
he can give the reason for the repeated 
discharges in Her Majesty’s Dockyards 
after the repeated official statements that 
they would be unnecessary ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Gezorce 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): It is 
not the fact that insufficient money was 
provided for the Devonport Dockyard 
programme. What the precise amount 
of savings will be from which the cost 
of the repairs of the Achilles will be 
defrayed cannot now be given. Whe- 
ther the ship will be repaired in the 
Dockyard or by contract will depend 
entirely on what will prove best for 
economy and the quick and efficient per- 
formance of the work. The cost of 
making a specification of the work to be 
done will be very small; this will have 
to be done, whether the work is done by 
the Dockyard or by contract. There are 
already boilers in store suitable for the 
Achilles which will be fitted to her, 
whether repaired in the Dockyard or by 
contract. The rigging will be dealt 
with in the Dockyard, as will also be 
the work in connection with the gun 
mountings. The work done by contract 
is under the superintendence of Admi- 
ralty officers. My attention has not been 
called to the remarks by Admiral Grant. 
The evidence of Mr. Elgar was to the 
effect that work is done cheaper in the 
Dockyard than heretofore; but I am not 
aware he has ever asserted that the 
Dockyards can now compete with the 
private yards. There have been no large 
discharges from the Dockyards; only 
those necessary for the re-adjustment of 
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the numbers in the various trades have 
been carried out. 


CRIMINAL LAW—7 & 8 GEO. IV., OAP. 
28—REPEAL OF THE ‘“ WHIPPING 
PROVISIONS.” 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, What steps he 
proposes to take to redeem his pledge 
with reference to the repeal of the 
‘‘ whipping provisions of 7 & 8 Geo. IV. 
c. 287” 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrzews) (Birmingham, E.): There 
is a Statute Law Revision Bill now in 
draft which will repeal the provisions 
referred to. 


WAR OFFICE—THE ARTILLERY COM- 
MITTEE—THE REPORT. 


OotoneL SANDYS (Lancashire, 8.W.., 
Bootle) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether he would have any ob- 
jection to state if the Report of the Ar- 
tillery Committee upon the organization 
of the Royal Artillery, together with 
the Minutes of Evidence, is to be pub- 
lished; and, if so, when it will bein the 
hands of Members of the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stanasore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I will lay this Report upon the Table at 
once, and I have given directions that 
it be published as speedily as possible. 
The document is, however, bulky, and 
its printing will take some little time. 


WAR OFFICE—THE “FIELD EXER- 
CISES”*—NEW EDITION. 

Cotonet WARING (Down, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, When 
the new edition of Zhe Field Exercises, 
which was said to be in preparation be- 
fore Whitsuntide, will be issued; and, 
whether the old edition, as well as being 
obsolete, is out of print? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannope)( Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The introduction of some new physical 
training has delayed the completion of 
this book, which is, however, expected 
to be ready in a few weeks. The old 
edition is out of print. 


THE EXCISE DUTIES (LOCAL POR- 
POSES) BILL. 
Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Lord George Hamilton 
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Whether the Birmingham Anti-Wheel 
Tax Association have accepted the con- 
ditions communicated to them on July 
27, at his request, by the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain), and how 
far the concessions named vary from 
those made some months since in re- 
sponse to deputations which waited upon 
him in reference to the subject, and in 
reply to Questions put to him by hon, 
Members in the House, and which are 
contained in the Bill as printed ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Yes, Sir; I under. 
stand that the Birmingham Anti-Wheel 
Tax Association have expressed them- 
selves satisfied with the concessions 
which I have been able to make; andI 
should be glad to receive a similar ex- 
pression of satisfaction from the Asso- 
ciations under the command of the hon. 
Member. Of the three concessions in 
question, in the case of one only can 
there be said to be any variation from 
my previous declarations on the subject. 
[Lronical Opposition cheers.) I presume 
that if a concession can be made for 
which I did not see my way before, there 
is no reason for an ironical cheer. The 
point was as to exeluding movable gear 
in ascertaining the weight of vehicles. 
On this point I said, in answer to a 
Question in this House on the 13th of 
April last, that I thought it must be 
dealt with administrativeiy ; but I have 
since seen my way to frame a provision 
which will, I think, be unobjectionable 
if inserted in the Bill. Tae second con- 
cession, about the number of horses, is 
not in conflict with the provisions of the 
Bill, or with anything I have said to 
deputations or in this House. It is a 
mere consequence of the concession I 
announced some time ago to meet the 
equity of the case with respect to two- 
wheeled vehicles. The third concession, 
about the term of hiring, is an altera- 
tion from the provisions of the Bill; 
but, so far as I am aware, the point had 
not been brought before me previously. 
It is a question between the letters and 
hirers of vehicles; and 7 think the 
latter had made out their claim to the 
alteration they have sought. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man, whether he could now state that 
the Excise Duties (Local Purposes) Bill 
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would be taken before the 


rose ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am well aware 
that it is inconvenient that a tax, though 
it isa local and not an Imperial tax, 
should be proposed without being put 
forward and settled. But the repre- 
sentations I have received, both from 
the friends and the opponents of the 
measure, have convinced me that the 
general desire is that it should not be 
taken except in a very full House; and 
as I know hon. Members are anxious to 
got away, I have decided to defer it to 
the Autumn Sitting. 

Mr. CAUSTON asked, if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had read the 
letter of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham on the 
subject ; and, whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, taking into consideration 
the reply he had just made, he did not 
consider that the Birmingham Com- 
mittee had been rather rash in passing 
a Resolution of approval ? 

Mr. SPEAKER. Order, order! 


{Avaust 


House 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS—SECOND RE- 
PORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he is now in a posi- 
tion to state when the Second Report of 
the Royal Commission on Oivil Estab- 
ments will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suirn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
informed by the Chairman that the 
Second Report is in a forward state, and 
that he has some hopes that it may be 
hn gy before the end of the present 


ion. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—THE TITHE RENT- 
CHARGE BILLS. 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in view of the great amount 
of Business remaining to be transacted 
before the proposed adjournment of the 
House in the present month, and con- 
sidering the discussion to which the 
Tithe Rent-Charge Bills are certain to 
give rise, he will defer their further 
consideration to the November Sitting 
of Parliament ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrz) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
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considered the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman ; and with a desire to meet 
what I believe to be the convenience of 
hon. Members, I have come to the con- 
clusion that it would not be desirable to 
ask the House to consider these Bills 
during the present Sitting. I hopeI 
may appeal to hon. Gentlemen who are 
connected with Wales to exercise their 
influence to prevent any breach of the 
law during the interval which must 
elapse before this question can receive 
the consideration of Parliament. 

Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnar- 
vonshire, Eifion): Does the right hon. 
Gentleman refer to breaches of the law 
by the people or the police? 


[No reply. ] 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE—THE 
AUTUMN SESSION. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he can now in- 
dicate, for the convenience of hon. 
Members, the duration to which Her 
Majesty’s Government expect that the 
Autumn Sittings, which are to com- 
mence in the first week in November, 
will extend ? 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man was in a position to say what 
length the interval would be between 
the present Sitting and the Autumn 
Sitting ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): The 
interval must depend on the period at 
which the House rises. I should be 
very glad if it were in my power to give 
the right hon. Gentleman the informa- 
tion he desires to obtain; but it is im- 
possible for me to say more at present 
than that the Government will be 
anxious to keep the Sittings within the 
narrowest possible limits consistently 
with the necessities of Public Business. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan, 
&o.) asked, whether the Government 
had taken any resolution as to giving a 
day for Scotch Business; and, if so, 
whether it would be an early day ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) 
said, considering the advanced period 
of the Session and the enormous bulk of 
the Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) 
Bill, perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
mre! consider the propriety either of 
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postponing Scotch Business altogether 
to the Autumn Session or dropping it ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was not 
prepared to drop the Scotch Business 
for the rest of the Session. He thought 
he should be failing in his duty to the 
House and the country if he were to 
entertain the suggestion. But, with 
regard to the Question of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
J. B. Balfour), he had to say that, in 
the event of the Members of Parliament 
(Charges and Allegations) Bill being 
read athird time on Tuesday, he should 
propose that Wednesday should be al- 
lotted for Scotch Business, if that would 
be a convenient arrangement to hon. 
Members ; and he trusted that the bulky 
Bill to which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Robertson) referred might be considered 
during that Sitting. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton) asked, Whether the First Lord of 
the Treasury was in a position to state 
the exact day when the Government 
proposed that the House should re- 
assemble for the Autumn Sittings? He 
hoped the First Lord was in that posi- 
tion, as a large number of Members of 
the House were being seriously incon- 
venienced, as they were being pressed 
to make engagements, some of an im- 
portant character, and they were unable 
to do so in consequence of the present 
uncertainty. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
stated that he was in a position to in- 
form the First Lord of the Treasury 
from his own knowledge that it would 
be practically impossible for a great 
many Scotch Members to take part in 
the consideration of Scotch Business on 
a later day than Wednesday next. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) inquired, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman could now say definitely 
on what day the Indian Budget would 
be considered ; or whether the Govern- 
ment had determined to put it off till the 
Autumn Sitting ? 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) asked the right hon. Gentleman, 
Whether he would make arrangements 
to take the second reading of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works (Money) Bill, 
which stood eighth on the Order for 
that evening, at such an hour as would 
admit of a reasonable amount of dis- 
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cussion upon it; or whether he would 
fix it for some evening next week ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman, in re- 
gard to the 19th Order of the Day (the 
Oaths Bill, second reading), Whether, 
having in view the statement made by 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Robert 
Fowler) last night, that the opponents 
of the Bill would be satisfied with 
taking a Division upon it, he would not 
even now afford an opportunity for the 
passing of that measure ? 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) wished to know whether it was 
the intention of the Government to pro- 
ceed with the Bill for the appointment 
of a Minister of Agriculture ; and when 
the Employers’ Liability for Injuries 
to Workmen Bill would come on ? 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether he was aware that the only 
Scotch Bill proposed to be taken was a 
Bill of nearly 600 clauses, and innu- 
merable Appendices and Schedules, 
making it quite impossible for it to be 
taken on Wednesday, or indeed on any 
single day; and whether, if he was 
determined to stand by the Wednesday 
he had shadowed forth, he would under- 
take to move the suspension both of the 
half-past 5 o’clock and the 12 o’clock 
Rule? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) pointed out that it would be 
impossible to put down Amendments on 
the Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) 
Bill before Monday. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, whether the First Lord would 
consider the advisability of moving that 
at 1 o’clock on Wednesday the remain- 
ing clauses of the measure then under 
consideration shall be put from the 
Chair ? 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) 
said, with regard to that portentous 
measure, the Burgh Police and Health 
(Scotland) Bill, he might point out to 
the First Lord of the Treasury that it 
necessarily touched upon very many 
subjects which might be expected to be 
dealt with in the Local Government Bill 
which Scotch Members were looking 
forward to next Session, and that was 
an additional reason for not proceeding 
with it at the present moment. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT asked the First 
Lord, whether he was aware that at 4 
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meeting of Scotch Members an agree- 
ment was practically come to that the 
Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) 
Bill should be taken ? 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether he would say any- 
thing as to the correctness of the sug- 

estion of the hon. Member for Rox- 
Farghshire (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) as to 
the relation of the Burgh Police and 
Health (Scotland) Bill with any pos- 
sible Local Government Bill for Scot- 
land? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Merioneth- 
shire) said that, so far as his know- 
ledge went, there were only a compara- 
tively few Scotch Members who were 
opposed to the Burgh Police and Health 
(Scotland) Bill. 

Tse FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suirn) (Strand, Westminster) said, he 
would endeavour to answer, as well as 
he could, the many Questions that had 
been addressed to him. They must 
have some idea of the day of adjourn- 
ment before they could well fix the date 
for re-assembling ; but he hoped that it 
would not be earlier than the first week 
in November. With regard to the 
Wednesday which he had offered for 
Scotch Business, it must be for the 
Scotch Members to say whether that 
arrangement was convenient to them or 
not. He trusted they would not avail 
themselves of that day unless they in- 
tended to make real progress with the 
Bills which were of interest to Scotland. 
With regard to the Burgh Police and 
Health (Scotland) Bill, he must remind 
hon. Members from Scotland that there 
had been a large Committee, consisting 
almost wholly of Scotch Members, which 
had devoted a very large amount of time 
to the consideration of that measure. It 
was a domestic measure, and one which 
had been framed with regard to the 
interests of the burghs of Scotland, 
which had been very largely consulted 
upon it. If hon. Gentlemen threw ob- 
stacles conscientiously in the way of the 
passing of that Bill in the course of the 
present Session, it would not be for him 
or the Government to force it through 
against their wishes. [An Irish Mem- 
BER: Why not?} But he must leave it 
to them to take such steps as they 
thought advisable to communicate with 
the Lord Advocate; and if the arrange- 
ment for Wednesday was eonvenient, 
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and one which would tend to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion of questions interesting 
to Scotland, he should be very glad, in- 
deed, to adhere to it. As to the Indian 
Budget, he must be able to see his way 
better than he could at present be- 
fore he could name a date for the dis- 
cussion of that subject. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works Bill was in- 
tended to provide funds for the County 
Authority for London, and had very 
little reference to the existing Board; 
but it was desirable that it should be 
put down for a time when some discus- 
sion could be takenuponit. The Oaths 
Bill would not take much time; but, if 
possible, he would have it put down for 
some time next week as an early Order 
of the Day, if it was not possible to 
make it the first. With regard to the 
Bill for the creation of a Minister of 
Agriculture, he proposed to lay it on 
the Table in the course of next week, 
not intending to proceed with it during 
the present Sitting. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) supposed they were right 
in assuming that no Business would be 
taken on Saturday except Supply ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that pos- 
sibly one or two non-contentious Bills 
would be advanced a stage, but nothing 
more would be done. Of course, there 
would be the Report of the Vote on 
Account. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR suggested 
that it would be better definitively to put 
off the Indian Budget till the Autumn 
Session. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, it would 
be better to postpone the Indian Budget 
than to have a curtailed and insufficient 
discussion now. 

Mr. CREMER said, it would be a 
convenience to know for a certainty that 
Parliament would not be summoned in 
October. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked whether the Report of the Lords’ 
Committee on Sweating could be distri- 
buted to Members? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
anxious to do all he could to meet the 
wishes of hon. Members; but it was 
desirable not to postpone too much 
Business to the Autumn Session. He 
would take the Indian Budget next 
week if he could get an evening for 
the purpose; but he would not say 
positively that it should not be taken 
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after next week. He had no hesitation 
in saying that the Government would 
undertake that the House should not 
be called together in October. As to 
the Report of the Lords’ Committee ap- 
— to inquire into the Sweating 

ystem, he would ascertain whether it 
was necessary to make a formal Motion, 
in order that the Report of that Com- 
mittee, which was appointed by the 
Lords, might be circulated among 
Members of the House of Commons. 
It would be necessary to take a Vote on 
Ways and Means on Saturday to give 
effect to the Votes in Supply. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked, whe- 
ther the First Lord of the Treasury 
could give any explanation of the delay 
that had occurred in the issue of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Education, especially after the surrep- 
titious draft of that Report which had 
appeared some weeks ago? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: That Report 
has been forwarded to Her Majesty, 
and will at once be presented to the 
House. 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) asked, whether the 
Government would, before the House 
adjourned, circulate in the form of a 
Schedule a list of the measures they 
were going to bring forward in the 
Autumn Session ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the course 

roposed was a very unusual one. The 
Schedule which the hon. Baronet desired 
would probably be contained in the 
Orders of the Day, which would stand 
for the first few days of the Autumn 
Session. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether the agree- 
ment making over the Ulster Canal to 
the Ulster Canal Company had been 
signed yet. 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.) said, it had not. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, whether 
he would guarantee that before making 
over this Canal to the Company he would 
afford the House an opportunity of con- 
* sidering the terms of the agreement ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, that would bea 
very unusual course, conveying that the 
Executive Government were not to be 
trusted in making agreements of this 
sort. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, was it 
not an extremely usual course, even 
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though the Executive Government did 
the confidenee of the House ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was not 
aware that it was. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, whether, 
as there was no other means of learn- 
ing the terms of the draft agreement, 
hon. Members who called at the Trea- 
sury Office would be allowed to see it ? 

Mr. JACKSON thought the hon. and 
learned Member would admit that he was 
usually very willing to afford every in- 
formation in his power—[Mr. T. M. 
Hraty: Hear, hear! ]—and he would 
endeavour in this case to afford the in- 
formation desired. 

In reply to Mr. James Srvuarr (Shore- 
ditch, Hoxton), 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was aware 
that he had undertaken to give three 
days’ clear Notice of the Indian Budget ; 
but he was sure the hon. Gentleman 
would feel that, at this period of the 
Session, that Notice was rather more 
than it was reasonable to require. He 
would give all the Notice in his power. 

In reply to Mr. Munpexa (Sheffield, 
Brightside), 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he 
hoped that the Patents, Designs, and 
Trade Marks Bill would be proceeded 
with before the Adjournment. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE HOSTILITIES IN 
ZULULAND. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) asked, Whether it was true, 
as stated that day, that Dinizulu and 
Usibepu had surrendered to the British 
Government in Zululand ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham): I have received no official 
information with regard to it. 


DIVISIONAL MAGISTRATES (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Mrz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe), referring to a Notice on the Paper 
of a Motion by the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson) to introduce a 
Bill to regularize the position of Divi- 
sional Magistrates in Ireland, asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If his Motion 
was consistent with the Government 
pledge not to take any other Business 
this ion than the programme which 
he recently laid before the House? 
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Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 


Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Yos, 
Sir; I think it is consistent, and when 
the hon. Gentleman hears the explana- 
tion he will probably think the same. 
This Bill is simply intended to regularize 
ayments which have been made both 
by the late Government and by the 
resent Government, and for which it 
is alleged there is insufficient statutory 
authority excepting in the Appropria- 
tion Act. An undertaking was given 
to the Public Accounts Committee that 
the measure should be introduced ; it is 
of a formal character. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the Bill would in- 
crease the salaries beyond the legal | V 


scale ? 
Mr. JACKSON: No; I believe not. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, EXEMPTION FROM 
THE STANDING ORDER. 


Ordered, That the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of Supply, if the Committee be sitting 
at Twelve o'clock this night, be not interrupted 
under the Standing Order “ Sittings of the 
House,” —(Mr. William Henry Smith) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ee Qs 
SUPPLY — CIVIL SERVICES AND 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS: 
FURTHER VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a further sum, not exceeding 
£7,712,800, be granted to Her Majesty, on 
account, for or towards defraying the Charge 
for the following Civil Services and Revenue 
Departments for the ze } ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1889, viz. 


CIVIL SERVICES. 
Otass IJ.—Sataries aND EXPENSES OF 
Orvin, DEPARTMENTS. 


England :— £ 
Land Commission for England +» 8,000 
Local Government Board .. +» 135,000 
Lunacy Commission ee os 4,500 
Mint (aclading Coinage) .. +» 25,000 
National Debt Office be ee 5,000 
Patent Uffice eo «+ 13,000 
Paymaster General's Office. ° o 7,500 
Public Works Loan Commission ee 3,500 
Record Office se Bi ee 6,000 
Registrar General’s Office .. +» 16,000 
Stationery Office and Printing «+ 210,000 
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£ 
Woods, Forests, &c. Office of ee 7,000 
Works and Public Buildings, Office of 15,000 
Mercantile Marine Fund, Grant in Aid - - 
Secret Service ., ee -- 7,000 
Scotland :— 
Secretary for Scotland ds «-» 8,600 
Exchequer and other Offices «» 2,600 
Fishery Board ., oe +» 10,000 
Lunacy Commission 94 os 3,500 
Registrar General’s Office .. e» 2,500 
Board of Supervision °° «+ 23,000 
Treland :— 
Lord Lieutenant’s Household ‘ 2,000 
Chief Secretary's Office .. 16,000 
Charitable Donations and Bequests 
Office .. “~ eo 900 
Local Government Board ee «+ 60,000 
Public Works Office ee ee 12,000 
_—— Office oe oe 2,000 
istrar General's Office . oe ee 6,000 
shatien and Boundary Survey .. 7,500 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


Law Charges - ee ee 24,000 
Criminal Prosecutions ° «+ 50,000 
Supreme Court of J udicature +» 125,000 
Wreck Commission os ee 4,000 
County Courts .. ee +» 200,000 
Land Registry .. ee =—:1, 200 
Revising Barristers, England - 20,000 
Police Courts (London and Sheernet) 5,500 
Metropolitan Police oe . 100,000 
Special Police ° 20,000 
County and Borough Police, Great 
Britain ee ae. 
Prisons, England and the Colonies . . 210,000 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain .. - 45,000 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 8,000 
Scotland :— 
Lord Advocate, and a Pro- 
ceedin ee es 15,000 
Courts of Law and Justice . - +» 15,000 
Register House Departments -» 10,000 
Crofters Commission 2, 000 
Police, Counties and Burghs(Sootland) 150, 000 
Prisons, Scotland .. ee ee 30, 000 
Treland :— 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions .. «+ 20,000 
Supreme Court of J udicature +» 25,000 
Court of ae. ° ee _— 
Admiralty Court Registry .. ee 
Registry of Deeds.. eo” -- 5,000 
Registry of Judgments oe ee 700 
d Commission. . ee ee 10,900 
County Court Officers, &e.. +. 44,000 
Dublin Metropolitan Police (including 
Police Courts) .. oe +» _ 50,000 
Constabulary ee oe -- 540,000 
Prisons, Ireland .. «+ 38,000 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools. «» 25,000 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum 2,300 
Orass IV.—Epvcation, SolencE, AND 
Arr. ; 
England :— 
Public Education.. ee +» 850,000 
Science and Art Department +» 130,000 
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British Museum ., ee +. 25,000 
National Gallery .. oe oe 2,200 
National Portrait Gallery .. oe 700 
Learned Societies, &c. oe «» 6,000 
London University oe 4,500 
Universities and Colleges, Grants in 

ae. as ee ee -» 8,000 
Deep Sea Exploring Expedition (Re- 

port) ee ** ee * °, s 

Scotland :— 
Public Education .. a6 100,000 
Universities, &c. .. ea 5,000 
National Gallery.. ee 2,000 
Treland :— 

Public Education ee e or) 240,000 
Teachers’ Pension Office .. ee 600 
Endowed Schools Commissioners... 200 
National Gallery .. ee ee 300 
Queen’s Colleges .. ot +» 1,000 
Royal Irish Academy ee ee 200 


Crass V.—Foretcn anp CoLonrAL 


SERVICES. 
Diplomatic Services ee ee 70,000 
Consular Services .. ee +» 40,000 
Slave Trade Services ee «- 6,000 
Suez Canal (British Directors) ee -- 
Colonies, Grants in Aid ., ee 4,000 
South Africa and St. Helena ee 13,000 


Subsidies to trays Companies .. 13,000 
Cyprus, Grant in Ai ee 


Crass VI.—Non-EFrEcTIvE AND 
CHARITABLE SERVICES. 


Superannuation and Retired Allow- 
ances .. ee oe -» 125,000 
Merchant Seamen's Fund Pensions, 


Be. ce ee ee 4,000 
Pauper Lunatics, England ., ee -- 
Pauper Lunatics, Scotland ,, +» 64,000 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland .. +» 4,000 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland .. 7,000 
Savings Banks and Friendly Societies 

Deficiency oe ee -» 10,000 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 

Allowances, Great Britain ee 700 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 

Allowances, Ireland oe oe 100 

Crass VII.—Miscettanegovs. 
Temporary Commissions ., +» 11,000 
Miscellaneous Expenses .. ee 2,500 


pe 

Public Works and Industries, Ireland 10,000 
Repayment of Kilrush and Kilkee 

Railway Deposit oe ee - 


Total for Civil Services,, £4,162,800 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. & 











Customs .. on ~ +» 250,000 
Inland Revenue ., ee -» 550,000 
Post Office si ee «1,820,000 
Post Office Packet Service .. -» 180,000 
Post Office Telegraphs 7 «. 750,000 

Total for Revenue Departments £3,550,000 


—_—_—_— —_ 


Grand Total.. £7,712,800 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he did not intend to occupy the 
time of the Committee then, Be he 
thought it necessary to state that the 
Notices which appeared on the Paper 
in his name, especially the one which 
related to the police, would not be 
brought forward then, because he had 
no wish to delay the proceedings of the 
Committee. They would, however, be 
brought forward in the Autumn Session. 
He thought it right to make this state- 
ment, so that his silence might not be 
misunderstood. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, the Committee 
were now asked, on the 3rd of August, 
to vote a sum of £7,712,800 for the 
Civil Service and Revenue Departments 
on account. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had put off the question of Supply 
until the very last moment they seul 
could, and he ventured to think that in 
doing so, they had acted not only un- 
wisely but alse unconstitutionally. 
Whenever the postponement of Supply 
until late in the Session could possibly 
be helped, it ought to be. He believed 
that the course which had been pursued 
might have been helped, and that it was 
not necessary to have at that late period 
of the Session an enormous arrear of 
Supply. The postponement of Supply 
had the effect usually of keeping hon. 
Members in attendance throughout 
August and sometimes far into Septem- 
ber. In this instance it necessitated an 
Autumn Session. Now, it was well 
known that Supply was the most Con- 
stitutional Business of the House, and 
he thought that if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) had been in his 
place, he would have concurred in the 
remarks he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
was now making. He was sure that 
his right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Treasury would also concur in them, 
and would be of opinion that if there 
was anything that could facilitate the 
progress of Supply, it was the bounden 
duty of the Government to adopt it. 
It would appear from the inquiry of the 
Public Accounts Committee into the Navy 
Estimates, that it was quite possible to 
have those Estimates laid on the Table 
at a much earlier period of the Session. 
This year the Public Accounts Commit- 
tee had not had an opportunity of fully 
investigating the proposals for a new 
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mode of placing the Navy Estimates 
before the House, and when a ques- 
tion was put to the Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Mr. Forwood), who was 
under examination before the Commit- 
tee, he replied that, if ordered to do so, 
the Navy Estimates could be prepared 
and ready at an earlier date. He trusted 
that the First Lord of the Treasury would 
consult with the heads of the Depart- 
ments with the object of securing that 
the Estimates should be ready to be 
placed on the Table not later than the 
day of the assembling of Parliament in 
February, so that the House might pro- 
ceed as soon as practicable to the con- 
sideration of them. Hon. Members 
must be aware of the great waste of 
time which took place between the 
meeting of Parliament and the Easter 
holidays. He thought that period might 
be turned to good account on proceeding 
with the Estimates. He was sure that 
if the First Lord of the Treasury came 
to the conclusion that it was desirable 
to amend the proceedings of the House 
in reference to Supply, he would receive 
every assistance from hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. He trusted 
to receive an assurance from his right 
hon. Friend that he would consider 
this important question and provide in 
future that the Government, so far as 
they were able, would proceed with the 
Estimates at an earlier date. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rox TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he would reply at 
once to the appeal of his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for the North-West 
Division of Sussex. It had always 
been his view that it was the duty of 
the Government to consider the Esti- 
mates at the earliest possible moment. 
It sometimes happened, however, that 
events prevented the speedy discharge 
of that duty. When he said that, 
he did not wish to complain of the 
circumstances which had compelled 
the Government to ask for an Autumn 
Session, although he must say that he 
wished Questions were sometimes dis- 
cussed at rather less length. To his hon. 
and gallant Friend who said that the 
Estimates ought to be laid upon the 
Table on the first day of the Session, he 
would point out that there was a Stand- 
ing Order of the House which prevented 
the Estimates from being presented 
until after the Address in reply to the 
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Speech from the Throne has been dis- 
posed of, and undoubtedly one cause of 
the delay in the presentation of the 
Estimates in recent years was the ex- 
treme length of the debate on the Ad- 
dress. The object of his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend was a most reasonable one, 
and his (Mr. Smith’s) first effort next 
year would be to induce the House to 
consider Supply, so that substantial 
progress might be made before the 
Easter adjournment. In making that 
effort, he trusted that he might rely 
upon the assistance of! right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen in all parts of the 
House. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) said, he thought it was 
hardly reasonable that the Committee 
should be called upon to vote millions 
in one night at the end of the Session. 
This money would probably be cheer- 
fully voted for the Army and Navy and 
Government Offices ; but in these days 
of depression, he should like to see 
something done for the poor in this 
city and the country. He wished to 
say a few words upon the subject which 
had been alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), 
and which the hon. Member had reserved 
to himself the right of entering into in 
the Autumn Session—he meant the 
question of the London Police. The 
question had come on upon several oc- 
casions, but had never been discussed in 
a formal manner; therefore, with the 
leave of the Committee, he would advert 
to a few of the occurrences which had 
recently happened in the Metropolis, 
and would endeavour to impress upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House the importance of the sub- 
ject. Hecould not help thinking that 
some of the disagreeable incidents which 
had occurred since the time the Govern- 
ment first took upon themselves the in- 
vidious task of interfering with public 
meetings in public places might have 
been avoided if the Chief Commissioner 
of Police had been more fitted to rule 
the force under his command, and had 
not thought fit to act as a pro-consul 
might do in a distant part of the Empire. 
He had already criticized some of the 
recent acts of the Chief Commissioner of 
the Police, and he should now like to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the system which had been 
recently inaugurated of treating the 
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citizens of the Metropolis as if the; were 
conquered people, or as if a Coercion 
Act like the one in Ireland existed, had 
the sanction and authority of the Go- 
vernment, or whether Sir Charles War- 
ren was himself solely responsible for 
the initiation of this policy? Did the 
Home Secretary know that it was be- 
coming unsafe for a policeman to be 
alone in the suburbs of London; that 
within the last two or three months, 
owing to the unfortunate feeling which 
existed, it had been found necessary to 
double and treble the patrols? He 
wished to ask the Home Secretary whe- 
ther he proposed, before the House re- 
assembled in the Autumn, to give a 
guarantee that something would be 
done to allay the state of irritation which 
might culminate and become dangerous 
at any day in the Metropolis which the 
conduct of Sir Charles Warren was 
causing. It wouldconsiderably lessen the 
tension if the points in dispute could be 
argued in a case submitted to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench without delay, or if 
an undertaking could be given that the 
Bill which had reference to them would 
be discussed not later than the Autumn 
Session? He desired to know whether 
the frequent reports in newspapers, 
and the questions which had been ad- 
dressed to the right hon. Gentleman by 
Members of that House as to the conduct 
of the Police, had engaged his serious 
attention? He wished to know, further, 
whether the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman had been called to the fact 
that Sir Charles Warren had become so 
unpopular that even on such an innocent 
subject as Palestine he could not get a 
fair hearing? Was it true that he had 
stopped all promotion in the Force, and 
that he had dismissed 20 men upon a 
very frivolous pretext? He would not 
detain the House longer in the matter; 
but he would conclude his remarks by 
saying that all this feeling of irritation, 
which might become dangerous if it 
were not attended to speedily, might 
have been avoided if something had 
been done to check the action of a man 
- who seemed absolutely unfitted to exer- 
cise the functions he had heen pitch- 
forked into, and whose conduct he could 
only characterize as that of a psalm- 
singing, sanctimonious swashbuckler. 
Mr. M’LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
said, he did not intend to say any- 
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thing with regard to the police, but he 
wished to make a very serious charge 
against the hon. Member the Secretary 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Long) for certain action he had taken 
in his official position. He (Mr. 
M’Laren) had given Notice for some 
time of his intention to draw attention 
to this matter, and he had communicated 
with the hon. Member himself. He now 
desired to move formally the reduction 
of the hon. Gentleman’s salary by a sum 
of £100 for the purpose of raising the 
question. He would state in a few 
words his reason for taking that course. 
His charge against the hon. Member 
was that he had been guilty of repre- 
hensible conduct in his official capacity, 
conduct unworthy of the office he held 
and of his high character in that House. 
The hon. Member in the course he had 
taken had associated himself with 
the Political Secretary to the Treasury, 
who was a Member of the Government, 
occupying a highly responsible position. 
The act of the hon. Member which he 
condemned was done on behalf of the 
Government, and he had no doubt 
whatever that it was done at the wish 
of the Government. It seemed to him 
almost certain that the First Lord of the 
Treasury himself must have known and 
approved of the very certain action, 
which he intended strongly to condemn. 
He maintained that it was the duty of 
the Government, and of the humblest 
Member of it, to guard the honour and 
dignity of the House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon. Member to state what is the official 
act of which he complains. 

Mr. M‘LAREN: I was going on to 
state what it was. 

Tue OHAIRMAN: As yet the Oom- 
mittee have only heard a good deal of 
introduction. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he bowed to the 
ruling of the Chair; but his introduc- 
tion had not taken more than two 
minutes. He had wished to show, in 
the first instance, that the action to 
which he desired to draw attention was 
official action, and he then proposed to 
give the Committee full details of what 
the action was. He wished to know 
whether he would be in order in taking 
that course ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber will come to the point at once, it is 
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probable that he may bein Order. Is 
the hon. Member prepared to state a 
primd facte case of grievance ? 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, his primd facie 
case was that it was official action on the 
part of the Secretary of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and that what he did 
was done on behalf of the Government. 

An hon. Memper: What was it? 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the action he 
condemned was that the hon. Member, 
in his official capacity, acting on behalf 
of the Government, went down in most 
peculiar circumstances to speak at a 
meeting held at Rochester in support of 
the Member who represented that town. 
He was prepared to show, from what the 
hon. Member himself stated, that he was 
acting on the part of the Government. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It was no part of 
the duty of the Secretary of the Local 
Government Board, in an official eapa- 
city, to attend meetings anywhere, and 
this could not, therefore, be an official 
act. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the proof that the 
act was an official act was contained in 
the statement that the hon. Member was 
sent down by the Government, and said 
he spoke on behalf of the Government. 
It was for that reason—namely, because 
the Government were implicated in a 
serious way, that the matter came fairly 
under the cognizance of the House. He 
thought he was justified in moving the 
reduction of the salary of the hon. Gen- 
tleman by £100, in order to raise a 
debate to obtain from the Government 
what their view of the matter was. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It would be quite 
impossible to sustain successfully that 
this action on the part of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Devizes Division of Wiltshire 
(Mr. Long) wasofficial action. If the hon. 
Member persists in moving the reduc- 
tion of the Vote, for which no Parlia- 
mentary motive can be assigned, it will 
be an abuse of the Privileges and Rules 
of the House. 

Mr. M ‘LAREN: I should certainly 
abstain from doing anything which can 
be characterized as an abuse of the 
Rules of the House. Would it be an 
abuse of the Rules of the House if I 
moved the reduction of the salary of the 
hon. Gentleman by £100 without any 
further statement on my part? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: In my opinion, 
any Motion for which no Parliamentary 
reason can be assigned would be an 
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abuse of the Rules of the House. 
No Parliamentary reason has been 
assigned at this moment, and there- 
fore I could only regard it as an 
abuse of the Rules of the House. I 
am not armed with any statutory power 
to prevent the hon. Member from making 
the Motion, notwithstanding that I re- 
gard it as an abuse of the Rules of 
the House. It is for the hon. Member 
himself to consider whether he ought 
knowingly to make a Motion which, in 
the opinion of the Chair, is an abuse of 
the Rules of the House. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked whether, if the Secretary of 
the Local Government Board had stated 
that he did something as a Member of 
the Government, that assertion would 
not make it an official act on the part of 
a Member of the Government ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Certainly not. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he was not pre- 
pared to do anything which, in the 
opinion of the Chair, could be charac- 
terized as an abuse of the Rules of the 
House. He would, therefore, not make 
the Motion he had intended to submit 
for the reduction of the Vote, and which 
Motion he had every reason to believe 
was fully in Order. He had performed 
a duty on the part of himself, and on 
behalf of a considerable number of 
other Members. He believed that the 
action of the Secretary of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had been seen with the 
greatest pain and regret. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he would only express the 
surprise, which he believed to be shared 
by many others, with which he had heard 
of the conduct of the hon. Gentleman. 
An hon. Member occupying an im- 
portant position in the Government, and 
so justly respected in that House 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must not pursue that subject further. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, that 
in that case he would pass entirely 
away from the subject to that on 
which he had risen to say a few 
words. He joined with the hon. and 
gallant Baronet who spoke at the be- 
ginning of the discussion (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) in lamenting the progress 
which had been made in Supply, and 
the necessity for taking Votes on 
Account. One objection to a Vote on 
Account was that it was exceedingly 
unsatisfactory, because it gave rise to 
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desultory and fragmentary discussions, 
when a variety of miscellaneous subjects 
were presented in a mixed form to the 
Committee. The point upon which he 
had reason to say a few words had con- 
nection with the question referred to by 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh), who, as well as himself, had 
given Notice of his intention to move a 
reduction of the Vote for the Metro- 
politan Police. He intended to follow 
the course which had been taken by the 
hon. Member, and would refrain from 
touching upon the question at any length. 
At the same time, he considered the 
question to be one of very considerable 
importance to the Metropolis and to that 
House ; but they had no desire to enter 
into it just now, because they had no 
wish to raise a fragmentary and piece- 
meal discussion, but a thoroughly effi- 
cient and complete one directed specially 
to the points with which they would 
have to deal, and with which they were 

erfectly prepared to deal. He thanked 

is hon. Friend the Member for North- 
West Lanark for what he had said, and 
he thought the Committee would agree 
with him in considering that the re- 
marks of his hon. Friend had been full 
of good sense and self restraint. All 
sides of the House would agree that, as 
far as possible, the Metropolis ought to 
be properly governed. He believed, and 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
believed, that a desirable step towards 
a settlement of the questions involved 
in the matter would be a decision mark- 
ing distinctly the rights of the people in 
reference to the use of Trafalgar Square. 
There was a belief that, at present, there 
existed an opportunity of having a case 
taken before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. It was the fact that a similar 
case was prepared scme time ago, but 
a technical objection was taken to it by 
the Solicitor to the Treasury. If the 
Solicitor to the Treasury ;had abstained 
from bringing forward that technical 
objection, the case might have been de- 
cided. He would, therefore, appeal to 
the First Lord of the Treasury, that in 
* the interests of the public and in order 
to obtain a solution of the question in a 
satisfactory manner, he should give 
such advice as was in his power to the 
authorities connected with legal matters 
on behalf of the Home Office and Scot- 
land Yard not to interpose technical 
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difficulties in the way of securing a de- 
cision upon the subject by a competent 
and high tribunal. Cn the contrary, it 
was preferable that the Government 
should assist his hon. Friend and others 
who were concerned in the matter in 
getting it finally settled. He had risen 
to speak upon the point immediately 
after his hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton had resumed his seat, 
but he failed to catch the eye of the 
Chair. It was that point, and that point 
only, that he wished to urge just now; 
but he wished, in conclusion, to repeat 
the reason why he did not proceed in 
the matter now was because he and his 
hon. Friends who were acting with him 
desired that there should be an efficient 
and a complete discussion of the matter 
by itself, and not complicated by the 
other questions which a Vote on Ac- 
count included. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, he desired to say a few words 
in reference to the subject which had 
been referred to by the hon. and gallant 
Member for North - West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) that it was very 
much to be regretted that the practice 
of takig Votes on Account should be 
growing, whereby the House was pre- 
vented from discharging the most im- 
portant part of its duty—namely, that 
of thoroughly criticizing the expenditure 
of the country. He sympathized with 
the remark that had been made by the 
First Lord of the Treasury as to the 
time that was often wasted in debates 
at the commencement of the Session in 
connection with the Address in reply to 
the Speech from the Throne. He hoped 
that in future more time would be de- 
voted in the early part of the Session to 
the consideration of the expenditure of 
the country. It was most objectionable 
to find at the end of the Session a 
Motion asking them to vote nearly 
£8,000,000 of money on account. He 
thought it was a scandal to be called 
upon to vote large sums of money with- 
out adequate discussion or adequate 
care. He could not but think that the 
necessity for this Vote might have been 
avoided in the exercise of greater care 
on the part of the Government. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tmu—E HOME DEPARIMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, he 
had no desire that the Committee should 
be detained, and therefore he would 
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answer the question which had been 
put to him at once. He should have no 
objection whatever to have a case stated 
by the magistrate for the opinion of the 
Queen’s Bench Division with reference 
to Trafalgar Square; whether, however, 
it would settle the point which the hon. 
Member desired to raise he could not 
tell. In his judgment the matter had 
already been decided; but there could 
be no possible objection to a case being 
stated for the opinion of the Superior 
Court. The hon. Member for North- 
West Lanarkshire (Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham) had made somewhat better 
remarks with regard to the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
said, that his remarks only applied to 
the Chief Commissioner of Police, and 
not vo the rank and file. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, it appeared 
to him that the Chief Commissioner had 
discharged a difficult duty at a difficult 
time with singular energy and courage, 
and that the people of London ought to 
be extremely indebted to him. As to 
the alleged unpopularity of the police, 
that he begged entirely to controvert. 
Undoubtedly, it might be disagreeable 
to some persons like the hon. Member 
for North-West Lanarkshire that the 
police should not allow them to do as 
they liked in Trafalgar Square ; but he 
was absolutely convinced that with the 
great mass of the population of London 
they had not at all lost their popularity. 
On the contrary, the extraordinary 
patience and forbearance shown by the 
police under extreme provocation had 
earned to them additional respect from 
all law-abiding citizens who constituted 
the great mass of the people of London. 
He would, of course, keep an open mind 
as regarded Trafalgar Square in respect 
of the point the hon. Members desired 
to raise; but he must inform them that 
until the present decision of learned 
Judges on two occasions were reversed, 
he should consider that there was a 
strict right on the part of the police to 
act as they had done. He could not 
admit that they had transgressed the 
law. He quite understood that sort of 
feeling entertained by the persons whom 
the two hon. Members opposite in one 
sense represented. No doubt, a certain 
number of persons, numerically insignifi- 
cant in comparison to the population of 
London, attached great importance to 
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the practice of meeting in Trafalgar 
Square, and, to a certain extent, he 
sympathized with the feeling. But, on 
the other hand, all reasonable people 
must feel that although in one sense 
Trafalgar Square was convenient from 
its situation for those who went there to 
hold meetings, yet it was extremely un- 
desirable that there should be congre- 
gated upon so populous, so busy, and so 
wealthy a spot, such an assembly of 
dangerous characters as must inevitably 
collect if public meetings were allowed 
there. Those upon whom was thrown 
the duty of maintaining order in the 
Metropolis without any desire to inter- 
fere with the exercise of a legal and 
Constitutional privilege, felt that its 
exercise in Trafalgar Square was most 
undesirable and fraught with danger to 
the community. As regarded the ob- 
servations that had been made with 
respect to the discipline of the police, he 
must observe that if every decision of 
the authorities was to be reviewed in 
that House, the maintenance of discipline 
in the Force would become impossible. 
He could assure the hon. Member that 
any representation made to him per- 
sonally at the Home Office would re- 
ceive his most careful attention, and that 
no effort would be wanting on his part 
to prevent the police from going beyond 
the law, although, no doubt, the law 
would have to be firmly enforced. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
said, that on the question of the right 
of public meeting there was one obser- 
vation which would occur to any Momber 
of common sense. No popular agitation 
either in regard to that House or any- 
thing else was ever brought into being 
by the action of one man, nor was it 
delayed by the action of one or two men. 
He would point out this fact, which he 
thought had not been sufficiently insisted 
upon—namely, that while the Home 
Secretary asserted that Trafalgar Square 
was an unsuitable place for holding 
popular demonstrations, it must be borne 
in mind that Hyde Park was a most 
inconvenient spot for those portions of 
the people who came from the South and 
East of London, and who would have to 
traverse some miles of the most populous 
and aristocratic streets in the Metropolis. 
He presumed that the Home Secretary 
was not so sanguine as to believe that 
next winter there would not be a con- 
siderable number of unemployed in 
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London, honest working men who could 
not get work to do. These persons had 
hitherto considered it their right to meet 
in Trafalgar Square, and he wished to 
ask the Home Secretary if he contem- 
plated with much pleasure the task next 
winter of having to drive those men out 
of their meetings in that place to which 
they considered that they had a right? 
He would also ask hon. Members 
whether they thought they would be able 
to get over the cold weather in the win- 
ter without a considerable augmentation 
of the distress that was now existing ? 
Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said,the Home 
Secretary had told them that the London 
lice were popular with the citizens of 
Tenia, He had no desire to controvert 
that statement; but not the most sanguine 
Minister on the Front Bench, not even 
the Chief Secretary, with his boundless 
belief in his own power of doing good in 
Ireland, could possibly say that the 
olice system was popular in Ireland. 
he Committee were asked, in a sum- 
mary and inconvenient manner, to vote 
large sums of money on Account. He 
joined in the protest which other hon. 
embers had made against the system 
of taking Votes on Account. The system 
had now become regular, and, in his 
opinion, it had a strong tendency to 
become unconstitutional. It deprived 
hon. Members of the right at the proper 
time of voting and discussing the expen- 
diture of the money of the taxpayers. 
They were now asked, at this late period 
of the Session, to pass a third Vote on 
Account for close upon £8,000,000. 
The present system, which was largely 
made available by the Government, 
came to this—that the Represen- 
tatives of the people were called upon to 
vote for the money and then to discuss 
the Estimates when the greater portion 
of that money had been already spent. 
He considered that to be a bad system, 
and a system which under no circum- 
stances could possibly work well. The 
First Lord of the Treasury had held 
out some hope that possibly next Session 
a better state of things might prevail. 
- He sincerely trusted that it might, but 
that was no reason why they should not 
protest against the present system which 
the Government «semed so much inclined 
to take advantage of. They who repre- 
sented the taxpayers and people of Ire- 
land had naturally a very great interest 
im these Votes, so far as the Irish Esti- 
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mates were concerned. In former years 
it had been their duty from those 
Benches to draw attention to much of 
the mal-administration of the law in 
Ireland and to the iniquities which were 
perpetrated in the name of law. It was 
impossible, however, when they were 
called upon to vote money on Account for 
every Department of the Public Service 
in Ireland to raise anything likeasatisfac- 
tory discussion. They wereasked to cover 
too much ground in too short a space of 
time. Instead of being able to concen- 
trate their attention upon a particular 
Vote, and ask the Committee their opi- 
nion upon it, they were required to vote 
money upon every Public Service in 
Ireland, including the Lord Lieutenant’s 
Household, the Chief Secretary’s salary 
and office, the County Valuation and 
Boundary Survey, down to the smallest 
Department of the Public Service. He 
maintained that it would be far more 
convenient to the Irish Members, and 
far more advantageous to the Represen- 
tatives of the Irish people in that House, 
to have a certain definite Vote dis- 
cussed in a proper manner when the 
Estimates themselves came up for con- 
sideration, instead of having them placed 
higgledy-piggledy in one Vote, and 
being asked to vote so much upon them, 
until an opportunity was afforded for 
discussing the Estimates properly. There 
were several Votes in the Estimates 
upon which these Irish Members would 
hare a great deal to say. Indeed, there 
was not a single Department they would 
not feel justified in calling attention to, 
and in connection with which they could 
not point out many serious grievances 
and abuses. For instance, on Vote 22, 
they were asked to vote a sum on ac- 
count of the Lord Lieutenant’s House- 
hold. He would remark upon that Vote 
that it struck him as very strange that 
the present Lord Lieutenant should 
require a household in Ireland at all, 
because, so far as his knowlege was 
concerned of that distinguished noble- 
man’s length of occupation of the Vice- 
regal Lodge, he should say that decent 
furnished lodgings for the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would be suitable accommodation 
for the amount of time the noble Lord 
spent in Ireland, and as to the attention 
he devoted to the affairs of the Irish 
people, furnished lodgings in some place 
convenient to Dublin would be quite 
sufficient to make provision for. Never- 
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theless, they were asked to vote £2,000 
for the Lord Lieutenant’s Household. 
The Lord Lieutenant spent the greater 
portion of his time in England. That 
art of his time which he spent in Ire- 
and was distinguished by his attend- 
ance at cricket matches and in getting 
himself photographed. It was an ad- 
vantage, no doubt, for the people of 
Ireland that they should have an oppor- 
tunity of knowing what this estimable 
and good-looking nobleman was like. 
He thought it was far more important 
that they should have a Lord Lieutenant 
who would make himself acquainted 
with the affairs of Ireland, and exercise 
some control over the subordinate offi- 
cials who at present were running amuck 
in the name of law and order. They 
should either have a Lord Lieutenant 
who was a real practical official, and did 
work of benefit and advantage to the 
country, or else the taxpayers should 
not be asked to vote large and increasing 
sums of money for services which they 
looked upon as a farce. As to the Vote 
for the Chief Secretary, it was highly 
inconvenient that they should be asked 
in a Vote on Account to discuss that 
right hon. Gentleman’s tenure of office, 
and the various abuses which they 
maintained were connected with it. It 
would be necessary to get entirely be- 
yond the bounds of a free discussion on 
a Vote on Account, if they were to go 
into this subject as it really deserved. 
The total Estimate for the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Office was £20,147, and they were 
asked to vote that evening no less a por- 
tion of it than £16,000. Many Mem- 
bers on those Benches felt a natural 
anxiety to inquire into the enormous 
expenses connected with the Chief Se- 
cretary’s office in Dublin. All of them 
felt a natural desire, and he did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self would dispute their right, to criticize 
many of the acts of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s administration and many of 
the abuses connected with the present 
system in regard to which he drew his 
salary. He had no desire to enter into 
the conduct of the right hon. Gentleman 
at any length. He admitted that it 
would be inconvenient to do so in con- 
nection with the Vote on Account; but 
he would point out one salient feature 
in regard to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
tenure of office, which it was the right 
hon. Gentleman’s proud boast and pri- 
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vilege to have made a special feature of 
his administration. He referred to the 
total and contemptuous disregard dis- 
played by the right hon. Gentleman for 
any expression of public opinion in Ire- 
land, and the extraordinary manner in 
which he ignored every representation 
which was made to him, and either de- 
nounced it as inaccurate or ill-founded, 
treating it both inside the House and in 
the public Press with a contempt that 
certainly could hardly be regarded as 
the proper treatment which a statesman 
ought to award to the opinions of public 
Bodies in Ireland and to those of the 
Representatives of the Irish people. 
Various matters had been brought 
under the notice of the Chief Secretary ; 
for instance, the fact that Coroners’ 
juries in Ireland passed verdicts, after 
patient and lengthened investigations ; 
but those verdicts were invarirbly 
— by order of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, or denounced and contemptu- 
ously disregarded. They had had an 
illustration of that that evening. Re- 

resentations had been made by public 

odies, Town Councils, Town Commis- 
sioners, and Poor Law Guardians as to 
certain facts; but those representations 
were utterly ignored by the right hon. 
Gentleman, who paid more attention to 
an official whisper from the lowest 
official in Ireland than to the opinions 
of those who were responsible public 
Bodies in Ireland. Last year two Mem- 
bers of that House were on their trial 
in the town of Tralee, when a certain 
Resident Magistrate, not unknown to 
fame, Mr. Cecil Roche, after leaving the 
Court House, headed a body of Oonsta- 
bulary and committed a most unjusti- 
fiable and unprecedented assault upon 
the people. That assault was witnessed 
by a large number of persons, including 
magistrates, town councillors, priests, 
and others. Indignant protests and re- 
solutions were passed by the Town 
Commissioners, the Harbour Board, and 
other public Bodies against the conduct 
of the police. Those protests were for- 
warded to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Seoretary; but did the right hon. 
Gentleman pay attention to them? Did 
he give to those representative Bodies 
the small mercy of a courteous reply ? 
No. It was part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s newly-inaugurated policy to 
make a naturally high-spirited people 
amenable to his whip and lash, and 
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to ignore their representations as if 
they had been presented by so many 
negro slaves, or people who were not 
worthy of attention upon any subject. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman think that 
he was advancing the cause of law and 
order in Ireland by such a course of 
procedure, or that he was carrying out 
the duties for which he was paid a large 
salary? Some time back a series of 
protests were forwarded by public Bodies 
in Ireland in the County of Cork in 
regard to the imprisonment of the Mayor 
of Cork. The Mayor of Cork was sen- 
tanced to a fortnight’s imprisonment by 
two Resident Magistrates under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act; whereas if the Mayor of Cork had 
committed any offence, he ought to have 
been brought before the Court of Petty 
Sessions. The Cork Corporation witha 
Charter 500 years old, the Harbour 
Commissioners, the Poor Law Board, 
and the City Grand Jury all forwarded 
resolutions upon the subject, and pro- 
tested against the arbitary proceedings 
which had been resorted to. Did they 
get a courteous answer? Nothing of 
the kind. Only a flippant or rather in- 
solent observation at the very next 
public meeting addressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman treated with contemptuous dis- 
regard the representation of every 
public Body in Ireland, notwithstanding 
that those Bodies were representative 
and combined all the high qualities for 
administration which the Government 
were looking forward to in establishing 
Local Government in thiscountry. The 
only persons who appeared to be entitled 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s high 
esteem were individuals who were non- 
representative. The representatives of 
Local Government elected by the people, 
and some of them on rather high fran- 
chises, as Town Councillors and Town 
Commissioners, were passed by with the 
greatest contempt. Then, again, the 
right hon. Gentleman attacked the 
public Press of Ireland, although in 
doing so the right hon. Gentleman gave 
neither text or proof,—nothing save his 
contempt for them ; probably under the 
impression that that high-minded treat- 
ment would make him regarded with 
more awe in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman had attacked every public 
journal that came across his path which 
had the temerity to stand between him 
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and the system of despotism it was his 
boast to administer. Zhe Freeman's 
Journal had commented from time to 
time on the cowardly and unjustifiable 
attacks which had been made on the 
people. Among other things The Free. 
man’s Journal commented upon a pro- 
ceeding in the Ennis Court House not 
many months ago. What did the right 
hon. Gentleman say in reference to The 
Freeman’s Journal? He not oniy de- 
nounced the account given by The 
Freeman’s Journal or the proceedings, 
but he aceused The Freeman’s Journal 
of constant end habitual mendacity, 
The same treatment was awarded to 
every other newspaper in Ireland which 
through its own reporters ventured to 
give a more truthful account than that 
which was supplied by official, interested 
witnesses. They were at once brought 
under the lash of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s indignant wrath, and they were 
denounced as no better than a pack of 
scribbling liars when they ventured to 
lay a clear statement of facts before the 
country at large. If he had known that 
this Vote was coming on, and if he had 
thought it right in a Vote on Account to 
criticize the right hon. Gentleman’s mal- 
administration in the important position 
he occupied, he could have given the 
House a great many examples to show 
that instead of being conducive to the 
maintenance of law and order, the ine- 
vitable tendency of the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman was to promote a 
state of things which the Irish people 
would not be human and would be less 
than men ifthey did not resent. There 
were other Departments in connection 
with this Vote on Account in regard to 
which he should have a word to say, and 
he again repeated his regret that the 
Estimates should have been delayed 
until so late a period of the Session. 
There was a Vote for the Public Works 
Office of £10,000. He did not see the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury present. Ifhe had been there, 
he should have liked to draw the atten- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman to this Vote 
in connection with several matters which 
had been made the subject of question 
in that House, and which were matters 
that excited a great deal of attention in 
Ireland. One important matter had 
reference to the Ballycotton Pier. 
There had been numeroas complaints in 
Ireland that the Commissioners of 
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Public Works carried out eertain works 
that were intended for the public good in 
a most inefficient manner. A large sum 
of public money, amounting to £20,000, 
had been voted in connection with Bally- 
cotton Pier, a work that was intended to 
benefit the fisheries. Ballycotton Pier 
was situated within a comparatively 
short distance of the fishing-bank upon 
which a large quantity of herring, 
mackerel, hake, and cod, as well as 
other fish, were caught. The construc- 
tion of a good pier was necessary in 
order to make the fishing a safe occupa- 
tion, and it was intended to connect 
Ballycotton with a station on the 
South-Western Railway. In the con- 
struction of the pier, no less a sum than 
£20,000 had been spent, in addition to 
a large sum which had since been ~ 
for extras. The works had been done 
by the Commissioners of Public Works, 
but fault was found in the locality that 
the work was badly done. In conse- 
quence, the County Jury refused to take 
it over, and a report had been made 
by the County Surveyor and sent to 
the County Grand Jury. His hon. 


Friend the Member for Mid Cork (Dr. 
Tanner) had called attention to the 


matter by Questions addressed to the 
Government, and he had done so him- 
self; but what did the Public Works 
Office do when there was a strong con- 
flict of opinion between themselves and 
the local Bodies as to how the work was 
done? They were asked to appoint some 
public officer, some independent engi- 
neer, to send in an impartial Report to 
the Government. Nevertheless, they 
sent down their own engineer to inspect 
the work which had already been done 
by their own engineer and passed by 
him. He maintained that when the 
county surveyor or the Local Authority 
made strong remonstrances, and pointed 
out that the work was done improperly, 
it was desirable, in the interests of the 
Public Service, and in order to allay any 
suspicion on the part of the locality, that 
the Board of Works should secure an 
inspection by an independent engineer. 
The importance of the matter had been 
pressed upon the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury ; but the hon. Gentleman was under 
this disadvantage—that he naturally 
knew nothing personally of the work, 
and could not be as well acquainted with 
the matter as either the hon. Member 
for Mid Cork or himself. The people of 
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the locality certainly regarded the whole 
matter asa job. There had been many 
complaints in reference to the execution 
of works in connection with piers in Ire- 
land. No doubt the Commissioners of 
Public Works were rendering valuable 
services ; but, at the same time, there 
could be no doubt that a considerable 
amount of jobbery had been perpetrated 
under the protection of that Department, 
and much dissatisfaction had been felt 
and expressed at the way in which public 
works had been undertaken in Ireland. 
He was unable to say where the defects 
of the system were. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary had intro- 
duced two Drainage Bills; but he had 
never shown an overwhelming anxiety 
to press them forward or to secure their 
discussion at a reasonable hour. [If all 
the drainage works in Ireland were to 
be placed under the Public Works Com- 
missioners, it was felt that the Depart- 
ment ought to be entirely re-organized 
and new blood introduced into it. There 
were some other matters he should like 
to comment upon; but he had no desire 
to detain the Committee at further 
length. For instance, there was the Vote 
in regard to the Registrar General’s 
Office. In connection with that Vote last 
year, the Chief Secretary gave a sort of 
guarantee to the hon. Member for West 
Mayo (Mr. Deasy) and himself, that he 
would cause an inquiry to be made as to 
the manner in which the Registrar Gene- 
ral collected statistics in reference to the 
prices which regulated the sale of agri- 
cultural produce. He was not aware 
that any change had, as yet, been made, 
and on consuiting Zhom’s Almanac, he 
found that the prices quoted there, which 
were taken from the Registrar’s Returns, 
were quite as fallacious and misleading 
this year as they had been in previous 
years. He was quite aware that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary knew nothing personally of these 
things. That, however, was the curse 
of the system, and, although the right 
hon. Gentleman was unable to get all 
the details in connection with the Re- 
turns, they did, undoubtedly, affect the 
people of Ireland in a very important 
degree. It must be borne in mind that 
the Sub-Commissioners, in fixing judi- 
cial rents in Ireland, went entirely on 
the prices given by the Registrar Gene- 
ral, and quoted in Zhom’s Almanac ; but 
it had been pointed out to the Govern- 
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ment 12 months ago, that the prices 
quoted in Zhom’s Almanac had been in 
excess by 20, 25, 30, and, in some cases, 
by 50 per cent of the prices quoted 
for the local markets. If the Committee 
had not been discussing a Vote on Account, 
he should have been prepared to give 
statistics proving every one of his asser- 
tions. The hon. Member for Mayo 
did eo 12 months ago, and it was im- 
possible for anyone acquainted with 
agriculture in Ireland not to see that the 
prices given from the Registrar General’s 
Returns in Thom’s Almanac were not 
the prices obtainable in the market. 
Another important item dealt with in 
the Vote on Account was the Estimate 
for Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions in Ireland, and if it had not been 
a Vote on Account, he should have had 
much to say upon the Charges for Cri- 
minal Prosecutions. Instead of those 
prosecutions being instituted in the 
Court of Petty Sessions, wherever it 
was possible to do so, they were brought 
before the newly-constituted Coercion 
Courts. The consequence was that 
men charged with crime were not 
brought before the unpaid magis- 
trates, who, no doubt. however pre- 
prejudiced they might be, were, at least, 
independentof the Government influence. 
The consequence was that the Vote for 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecutions 
was largely swelled. He asked the Com- 
mittee to take note of the amount of 
these charges for the present year, and 
if the beneficent system inaugurated by 
the Chief Secretary was to continue, he 
ventured to predict that the Vote would 
be much larger next year than it was 
now. Perhaps, as long as the British 
taxpayer paid the piper, the Irish people 
could not object to the amount of the 
Vote; the system was all they could 
object to. But, in this case, they were 
not only Irishmen at the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s mercy, but Representatives 
of the taxpayers, and it was, therefore, 
in their interests to point out how this 
Vote was connected with an infamous 
system of administration. 

Tue CHIEF SECKETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, he quite agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman that the question of 
prices was a very important one in con- 
nection with the whole system of these 
Returns in Ireland, and with the con- 
sent of the Treasury a new and very 
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elaborate system was about to be adopted 
in regard to the prices obtained for 
agricultural produce in a manner which 
he hoped would prove satisfactory. 

Mr. FLYNN asked, if the right hon. 
Gentleman would give any facilities for 
investigating this new and elaborate 
system, so that it might be ascertained 
whether it would meet the requirements 
of the case? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
not aware that any special facilities 
could be given. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
yee tow, said, he rose for the purpose 
of calling attention, in connection with 
the Vote for Law Charges, to a case 
which he had once or twice introduced 
to the notice of the Chief Secretary in 
the form of a Question—namely, the 
case of Mr. Latchford, who was now 
undergoing a sentence of imprisonment 
passed on him by Mr. Roche and another 
Resident Magistrate in a Court consti- 
tuted under the Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure (Ireland) Act. He would state 
the circumstances of the case as simply 
and shortly as he could. Mr. Latchford 
was a Justice of the Peace, a Protestant, 
a man of considerable wealth and posi- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Tralee, and 
the owner of four or five corn mills. A 
few months ago he constructed a new 
steam mill, and obtained permission 
from the Town Oommissioners to 
lay down pipes to supply his boilers 
with water from the River Barrow. In 
the neighbourhood there was a rival 
millowner, a Mr. M‘Cowan, who con- 
tended that the permission given to Mr. 
Latchford to lay down his pipes was 
ultra vires, and disputed Mr. Latchford’s 
right to lay them down. In consequence 
of that dispute proceeding were taken 
by a Motion for an injunction in the 
Rolls Court in Dublin. While those 
proceedings were running their course, 
Mr. Latchford was advised by a local 
solicitor that he had a right to alter the 
pipes. On the 22nd of June he attempted 
to effect that alteration, but he found 
the rival millowner on the spot. Scuff- 
ling and a good deal of strong language 
ensued, and Mr. Latchford was forced 
to retire. Now, it was in consequence 
of his part of the proceedings that on 
the 25th June the summons was even- 
tually issued against Mr. Latchford. 
The Committee would see the position, 
and that Mr, Roche was in a very high- 
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handed and unjustifiable way asserting 
by main force, rightly or wrongly, a 
legal right which had not then, although 
it had since, been settled by the Rolls 
Court. He (Mr. John Morley) did not 
for a moment defend Mr. Latchford’s 
action; but he hoped the Committee 
would recognize the origin and nature 
of the transaction. Evidence was given 
as to Mr. Latchford’s conduct in the so- 
called riot of June 25 by constables 
in the Crimes Act Court. One of those 
constables, named Riley, said that he 
saw a number of people assembled at 
the weir; that he immediately went to 
the barracks and returned at 3 o’clock; 
that 100 or 150 people were there at the 
time, and that all was quiet ; that about 
five minutes past 3 o’clock Mr. Latchford 
with from 80 to 100 people arrived, 
some of whom were cheering, and that 
he thought Mr. Latchford was at the 
head of them. A regular mé/ée followed, 
some of the men being thrown into the 
river, and there was great excitement. 
The constables specified four charges of 
assault, but said the spectators did not 
seem to be in terror or alarm ; indeed, 
they rather enjoyed the scene. Another 
constable testified very much to the same 
effect, and said that Mr. Latchford 
during the whole of the proceeding did 
his best to keep the people quiet, and 
when there was a hand to hand encoun- 
ter jumped into the water to separate 
the parties. He added that the number 
of police present was so small that he 
believed that it would have been impos- 
sible to keep the people quiet had it not 
been for Mr. Latchford. He (Mr. John 
Morley) said there was nothing agrarian, 
nothing political, and nothing really 
serious in the whole affair. Mr. Latch- 
ford had apparently committed an as- 
sault on the man Tackerberry, and he 
did nothing more. There were several 
magistrates present in the House at that 
moment, and he would ask them what 
would have been done in England if a 
disturbance of that kind had taken place? 
Was it conceivable that anything oc- 
curred there to justify resort to extra- 
ordinary repressive legislation? Oer- 
tainly not. Mr. Latchford would have 
been dealt with under the ordinary law in 
England. No summons was issued 
against Mr. Latchford for 10 or 11 days 
after the occurrence. If the case was 
80 serious, how did it come about that 
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However, in due time the summonses 
were issued, the circumstances were re- 

rted to the Divisional Magistrate— 

‘colonel Turner—who received the in- 
formation from the constables or other 
persons. Oolonel Turner wrote a very 
unwise letter, which had already been 

ublished in a newspaper a week ago. 

e said that when he received the 
information and the report made upon 
ex parte information, he thought Mr. 
Latchford ought to be made a prompt 
example of. That was, in his mind, 
upon his own avowal. He did not sum- 
mon Mr. Latchford for assault; but he 
strained and exaggerated what Mr. 
Latchford had done, so as to make it a 
case not of assault, but of riot. His 
(Mr. John Morley’s) own conclusion, 
looking at all the facts so far as they 
were accessible, was that the assault 
was considered a riot in order to bring 
Mr. LLatchford into the Ooercion Court 
for the purpose of making him a prompt 
example. He would call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
to the fact that the ordinary Justices in 
Petty Sessions, trying this as a case of 
assault, would have been able to pass a 
severer sentence on Mr. Latchford than 
could be passed upon him for riot in the 
Coercion Court. The Government might 
say that they could not trust their magis- 
trates; but, if they did, it would be an 
extraordinary and fatal admission. They 
knew that they could not trust their 
juries; but if they went on to say that 
they could not trust the Bench of Petty 
Sessions Magistrates, then it shed a still 
more remarkable light upon the ad- 
ministration of the law in Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in his answer to his 
Question, had rather put him inadver- 
tently upon a false scent when he said 
that the Divisional Magistrates had 
taken the course of directing a sum- 
mons to be issued for riot and not for 
assault as being less expensive than an 
indictment. But from the letter of 
Colonel Turner in Zhe Times it appeared 
that the question after all was one as 
between two methods of summary pro- 
cedure. What reason was there why 
Colonel Turner did not direct the ordi- 
nary law to be resorted to in order to 
punish what was after all an ordinary 
offence. As to there being a riot—would 


there was this considerable delay?| anyone contend that, under these cir- 
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cumstances, it would have been worth 
while to read the Riot Act? It would 
have been a farce, and it was a farce, to 

retend that this was a riot, or that it 

ad the essential features of a riot. He 
wanted to know why proceedings were 
not taken for assault; why the case was 
regarded as so serious; why there was 
so much delay in issuing the summons ; 
and whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would produce the Report or informa- 
tion which guided Colonel Turner in 
directing a summons to be issued for 
riot? On the 9th of July, Mr. Latch- 
ford was taken before the Resident 
Magistrates under the Crimes Act and 
sentenced to one month’s imprisonment. 
His counsel or solicitor applied that the 
sentence might be increased in order 
that there might be an appeal, but the 
appeal was refused, and the magis- 
trate, Mr. Cecil Roche, said it had 
been remarked by a great historian 
of this country that the population of 
the county of Kerry, both gentle and 
simple, required to be taught a lesson ; 
and it was in order to teach the 
emg and simple of the county of 

erry, and justify the remark of the 
great historian, whoever he was, that 
this vindictive sentence—he could call 
it by no other name—was passed on 
Mr. Latchford. Why did he use the 
word ‘‘vindictive?’’ He would rather 
say why it was that it looked like 
vindictiveness? Because it appeared 
that there had been a personal criticism 
passed by Mr. Latchford upon Mr. 
Cecil Roche. Mr. Cecil Roche had in 
December, as Executive officer, he be- 
lieved, caused some crowds in Tralee 
to be batoned ; and Mr. Latchford, at a 
meeting held to condemn this proceed- 
ing, supported a resolution of censure. 
Therefore it was that they had this most 
awkward state of things brought about. 
Mr. Roche, as magistrate, tried the very 
man who had condemned his action as a 
policeman, a fact which gave a very 
awkward aspect to the affair, This 
charge was an exaggerated one and an 
unreal one, the punishment was an 
excessive one, and the motive appeared 
to have been a suspicious one. He 
would not ask the Government or the 
Committee to rely upon his account or 
the colour he was endeavouring to give 
to the transaction, but would quote a 
word or two, not from a Nationalist 
organ, but from the Tralee Conservative 
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newspaper of the county of Kerry. The 
Kerry Evening Post said, that the impri- 
sonment of Mr. Latchford for one month 
on a charge of riot in connection with 
his forcible assertion of a supposed 
right on the river, had been the subject 
of repeated discussion since the event 
took place on the previous Monday; 
it was generally felt that the term of im- 
prisonment inflicted, if there was to have 
been imprisonment at all, was excessive, 
as the riot was, in fact, an amusing 
exhibition, that was looked forward to 
by the people of Tralee as they would 
look forward to a circus or some such 
entertainment. The Conservative edi- 
tor of The Kerry Evening Post was not 
the only one of that political creed who 
apparently sympathized with Mr. Latch- 
ford in the opinion that the sentence 
upon him was grossly excessive, for he 
was told that a considerable number of 
Conservative Magistrates had called on 
Mr. Latchford in prison to express their 
sympathy with him. He would not 
take up the time of the Committee fur- 
ther than to point out that this was but 
an illustration of what was foretold 
would be the use made of the Coercion 
Act ; it was stated again and again that 
this Act, which was said to be directed 
against crime and terrorism, would be 
abused as it had been in this instance. 
Mr. Latchford was not a marauder, but 
a man of substance and position. The 
Act had been in this instance seriously 
abused. Even granting that the Act 
was justifiable, this use of it was entirely 
indefensible, and Mr. Latchford was at 
that moment suffering a sentence which 
ought never to have been inflicted upon 
him. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
John Morley) had twice, in the course 
of his remarks, stated that Mr. Latch- 
ford was a man of substance and 
position, but he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
was not aware that this Crimes Act, 
any more than any other Crimes Act, 
was intended to be directed against the 
poor, and leave out of its purview the 
well-to-do. The fact remained that the 
disturbance had oceurred, and, so far 
from considering the circumstances that 
Mr. Latchford was a man of wealth and 
position as being any reason why he 
should receive different treatment from 
other members of the community, he 
thought that it greatly aggravated his 
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position. It appeared that Mr. Latch- 
ford was advised by his solicitor that 
the proper method was to go and take 
violent, or, at all events, forcible pos- 
session of the land, in order to lay his 
pipe for the purpose of bringing water 
to his mill. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The solicitor 
advised that he had a legal right to lay 
his pipes. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
no doubt that the solicitor advised him 
this, and that on his advice he went to 
law, but he had also advised him to 
take this particular method of exercising 
his right. [An hon. Memser: No. | 
At all events, Mr. Latehford did proceed 
by way of riot to enforce rights which 
were at that moment sub judice. That 
would have been an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding in England, but still more 
extraordinary in the case of a man who 
was himself a magistrate. The right 
hon. Gentleman had certainly mini- 
mized unintentionally the disturbance 
which had taken place. It appeared 
that Mr. Latchford, at the head of 150 
men, proceeded to attack those who had 
been drawn up in the neighbourhood of 
the dispute, that a struggle took place, 
and that a very serious riot was only pre- 
vented by the police rushing between the 
contending parties with drawn swords. 
The case certainly could not be rightly 
described as a mild case, for which pro- 
ceedings ought not to have been taken, 
either by the magistrate who committed 
Mr. Latchford or the magistrates in the 
Crimes Court. He had no doubt that 
the inhabitants of Tralee view the inci- 
dent in the light of amusement, and 
that there was nothing in the world that 
they would enjoy more than a free fight. 
[ Cries of “Oh!” | Everyone knew that 
in certain parts of Ireland faction fights 
were one of the most amusing forms 
of diversion. [Mr. Szexron: Where? 
Name them.| A few broken heads in 
Tralee were not looked upon as a very 
serious matter. [An hon. Memser: Of 
course not.] The gravamen of the 
charge of the right hon. Gentleman was 
that an offence of assault had been de- 
liberately stretched by Colonel Turner 
into the offence of riot. Now, he (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) claimed that there was 
not the slightest evidence of that, and 
he was not only sorry that the right hon. 
Gentleman should accuse Colonel Turner 
of having stretched the character of the 
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charge on which Mr. Latchford was 
tried, but that he should also have 
attributed to Colonel Turner a some- 
what mean motive in adopting that course. 
A more serious accusation could not be 
made against any person in a responsible 
position, and he was sure that anyone 
acquainted with the character of 
Colonel Turner would know that the 
accusation of the right hon. Gentleman 
was wholly without foundation. He 
was advised distinctly that the case 
was one of riot and not a case of 
assault, and that Colonel Turner had 
been right in deciding that it should 
be tried before the Crimes Court, where 
the procedure was rapid and effective. 
This was one of the cases other than 
agrarian which the Crimes Act was 
intended to deal with. The right hon. 
Gentleman was aware, that by the 
application of certain sections of that 
Act the Government had been able to 
deal summarily and satisfactorily with 
the riots in Belfast. It was deliberately 
passed with the intention of trying such 
cases of riot as that committed by 
Mr. Latchford, and had been in the 
hands of the authorities effectually 
used in quieting disturbances in Ulster 
—quieting the town of Belfast. There- 
fore, to say that the Act was to be 
applied to agrarian cases alone was 
really to ignore the position which the 
Government had deliberately taken up 
with reference to crime in Ireland. 
There was only one other point in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
that he had to deal with. The right 
hon. Gentleman had attempted to put a 
darker colouring on the picture he had 
drawn by stating that the magistrate 
who tried Mr. Latchford had a private 
grudge against him, and had recom- 
mended that the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland should remove him from the 
Bench of Magistrates. That statement 
had been before him on a former occa- 
sion, and he remembered to have contra- 
dicted it inthe House. [ An hon. Member: 
When?) In answering a Question across 
the floor of the House. Mr. Roche had 
assured him in general terms that he 
had never been brought into conflict 
with Mr. Latchford, and that there was 
between them nothing that would have 
made it improper for him to deal with 
this case. Having, as he believed, 
answered the contention of the right 
hon. Gentleman by showing that the 
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riot was such that the police had been 
obliged to rush with drawn swords 
between the parties to prevent serious 
consequences ; that the Crimes Act was 
not intended, as it seemed to have been 
roe to deal with agrarian cases 
only; that it had been applied in pre- 
cisely the same manner in Tralee as it 
would have been in Ulster; that in 
view of the arbitrary proceedings of Mr. 
Latchford the magistrates had acted to 
the best of their judgment; and under 
these circumstances he thought that the 
Committee would agree that they had 
acted rightly. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had distinctly stated in the House that 
there was nothing between Mr. Latch- 
ford and Mr. Roche that would make 
it improper for the latter to deal with 
this case. He had asked the right hon 
Gentleman a Question on the subject 
in the House, and had never been able 
to get a denialfrom him. A Resolution 
had been passed at the Chamber of 
Commerce, at a meeting at which Mr. 
Latchford was present, and a censure 
was passed on the action of Mr. Roche. 
His conduct was considered so gross 
that there was hardly a man in Tralee, 
no matter of what shade of political 
opinions, who did not express his 
disgust for it. Mr. Latchford was 
generally credited with having Home 
Rule sympathies; he carried on his 
business among ail sections of the 
people; he was not a member of the 
National League or the Land League, 
but he felt it his duty to condemn as 
furious and violent the conduct of Mr. 
Roche on a certain occasion. At the 
meeting referred to, of the citizens of 
Tralee, Mr. Latchford and Mr. Donovan 
were present, and a Memorial to the 
Government was adopted asking for the 
removal of Mr. Cecil Roche and the 
substitution of another magistrate in 
whom the people had confidence. Bat 
not a line by way of answer had been 
sent in reply to that Memorial. It was 


+ signed by Mr. Latchford and Mr. 


Donovan, and by the Chairman of the 
Tralee Town Commissioners. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that there was no 
ground of conflict between Mr. Latchford 
and Mr. Roche, but in the Memorial the 
latter was denounced as a shedder of 
blood. The hon. Member for Wednes- 
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bury (Mr. P. Stanhope) had gone down 
to Tralee on the 2nd of August, and 
witnessed the batoning charge; and he 
felt it his duty to make to the people the 
hopeless promise that redress would be 
had in the House of Commons, and that 
the conduct of Mr. Cecil Roche should 
be prominently put forward. On that 
occasion Mr. Roche was present in the 
next compartment of the railway car- 
riage, and he ordered summonses to be 
issued ; but the Authorities were acute 
enough not to proceed. He wrote a letter 
to the English newspapers denying that 
he had a stick in his hand when it was 
stated that he had; but he (Mr. Edward 
Harrington) could produce affidavits to 
show that this was the case, and had it 
not been that he had other than his own 
responsibility resting upon him at the 
time, he would on that occasion have 
made short work of Mr. Cecil Roche. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that not 
a single particle of difference had oc- 
curred between Mr. Latchford and Mr. 
Roche. But would he deny that there 
was in Dublin this protest from the 
Town Commissioners of Tralee and the 
rotest from the Chamber of Commerce, 
both signed by Mr. Latchford? Would 
he deny that Mr. Roche did not report, 
and also cause to be reported by others, 
the action of Mr. Latchford and Mr. 
Donovan, and that the Lord Chancellor 
did not write a letter on the subject ? 
Mr. A. J.. BALFOUR: I cannot 
admit the accuracy of the statement. 
Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
said, he had reason to know that what 
he had stated was correct. He had 
charged the three magistrates in writing, 
and was ready to lodge any reasonable 
costs to try out the issues between them 
and himself. Hecharged Mr. Bateman 
with rowdyism, Colonel Turner with 
cowardice, and Mr. Roche with falsoe- 
hood, and he had offered them to choose 
their own tribunals, civil or criminal, for 
the hearing of the cases, he lodging 
reasonable costs. Oertain rights had 
been given, foolishly, in his opinion, to 
Mr. Latchford by the Town Commis- 
sioners with reference to the use of 
steam power on a little river at Tralee ; 
Mr. Latchford hada dispute with another 
person about the laying of a pipe in the 
river; he had bought a yard adjoining, 
and had the permission of the overseer 
to lay the pipe in the river, but he laid 
it at too high a level; he went to the 
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Town Commissioners of Tralee, and 
asked permission to sink his pipe at a 
lower level; he obtained permission, 
and went with two or three men to do 
the work. [t was not Mr. Latchford 
who began the alleged riot. Tho riot 
and assault was on the part of Mr. 
M‘Cowan. On the Monday Mr. Latch- 
ford, who had failed to carry out his 
intention of sinking his own pipes to the 
level he desired, went to the dam, and 
found Mr. M‘Cowan there with a body 
of men, not defending Mr. M‘Cowan’s 
own pipe, but surrounding the place 
where Mr. Latchford’s pipe was, and 
preventing Mr. Latchford’s men from 
sinking his pipe. Mr. Latchford had 
been advised by counsel that he had the 
right, having got permission from the 
Town Commissioners, to sink a pipe there. 
He accordingly went there, and in the 
course of the altercation Mr. Latch- 
ford pushed Tackerberry, one of Mr. 
M‘Cowan’s men, into the water. Mr. 
M‘Cowan, who was standing on the 
bridge, and who knew the Executive 
Government was on his side, called out 
to Tackerberry—‘‘ That will do; you 
have been assaulted.”” That was the 
riot. Now, the man who had been as- 
saulted had a remedy at law; but the 
Crown officials in Tralee put themselves 
in communication with Mr. M‘Cowan, 
and assured him that they would make 
an example of Mr. Latchford. Mr. 
M‘Cowan, who commenced the so-called 
riot, was not brought up, but Mr. Latch- 
ford was brought before Mr. Cecil Roche, 
a magistrate whose action Mr. Latchford 
had felt it his duty to denounce a short 
time ago in three Resolutions, one by the 
Tralee Town Commissioners, another by 
the Tralee Board of Guardians, and a 
third by the Chamber of Commerce. Ifa 
selection of magistrates could be made to 
try particular cases, he (Mr.Edward Har- 
ring ton) asked why was Mr. Roche sent 
all the way from Kerry to Clare to try 
thiscase? Why was not Captain Walsh, 
who was near at hand, chosen for the 
case? Mr. Cecil Roche was, no doubt, 
chosen in order to mark more in the 
minds of the people the vindictive spirit 
of the Government against them. What 
was the fair and dispassionate view Mr. 
Roche took of the case? In order to 
mark Mr. Roche’s insincerity, the coun- 
sel for Mr. Latchford asked that the 
sentence should be increased from a 
month to a month and a day or a week, 
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so that as this was a question of title 
there could be an appeal. Mr. Roche 
refused to increase the sentence as 
desired, or to state a point of law, and 
this only showed the venom and vindic- 
tiveness of the whole proceeding. He 
(Mr. Edward Harrington) did not hope 
to make the present Government 
ashamed of anything. There was no 
blush mantled theircheek when they were 
convicted of the wilful murder of a man 
with whom there was not one of the Go- 
vernment fit to compare. No blush of 
shame mantled their cheek when they 
were convicted of lending the forces of 
the Crown to drive the people from 
their hames and to dismantle their roof 
trees. There was no shame in them for 
any of these transactions. He asserted 
deliberately and solemnly that there 
was not one word of truth substantially 
in the statement the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary had made to- 
night. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not deign to listen to him; but if it was 
not his own fault, and if he had been 
misinformed, did he not think it 
worth his while to inquire into the 
facts of the case? No doubt the present 
Executive would proceed with further 
animus, and inform Mr. Latchford, 
through their Tory Lord Chancellor, 
that he was no longer to hold the Com- 
mission of the Peace. If that was done 
the Irish Members would then raise this 
matter in another form. Mr. Latch- 
ford, personally, did not care a fig whe- 
ther he was struck off the Commission 
of the Peace or not. There was a time 
when gentlemen in Ireland, even of 
Nationalist opinions, valued the Com- 
mission of Her Majesty to do justice 
between their fellow-men; but at the 
present time it was only the partizans of 
the bigots who were allowed or cared to 
hold the Commission of the Peace, In 
the county of Kerry the greatest parti- 
zanship had been displayed in respect 
to the Commission of the Peace. There 
a bankrupt had been appointed to the 
Oommission of the Peace to do justice 
between himself and the tenants who 
were at loggerheads with him and the 
Executive Government. Now, he left 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary to answer the statements he had 
made respecting the proceedings between 
Mr. Latchford and Mr. M‘Cowan. Those 
statements were not made recklessly, 
but they were made by a man whom 
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they had never yet convicted of false- 
hood ; they were made by a man who 
valued his character as highly as any 
one of the Members of the Government. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, that though the events 
on which this debate had arisen were in 
themselves of small importance, he 
thought they had led to as important 
a debate as had ever occupied the atten- 
tion of the Committee since the present 
Government came into Office. Let him 
point out to the Committee what were 
the issues which were really in debate. 
In the first place, they had to consider 
the very important question of how far 
the information and the answers, of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland in regard to Irish 
affairs were worthy of credence. He 
regretted to find that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary did not 
think it worth his while to remain in 
the House while this important question 
was under discussion, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman’s absence continued he 
should feel it his duty to compel his 
presence by some means or other. The 
second point under consideration was 
how the Orimes Act was administered 
in Ireland; and the third, a most im- 
portant point, was whether or not the 
Magisterial Bench in Ireland was made 
the instrument of private vengeance ? 
[Mr. A. J. Batrour at this point re- 
turned to his place.] He saw the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Sir 
John Colomb), who represented a Lon- 
don constituency, and who, he under- 
stood, claimed some association with 
the county of Kerry. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for West 
Kerry (Mr. Edward Harrington) told 
him that the hon. and _ gallant 
Baronet was a magistrate of Kerry, 
and, moreover, that he was a fair 
magistrate. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
hoped his conduct on the Bench was 
different to his conduct in the House, 
because, when the hon. and learned 
Member for West Kerry was describing 
the brutal assaults on old women and 
children by Mr. Roche, his statements 
were received by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman with a sneering laugh. 

Sir JOHN COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow, &c.) said, he was sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Gentleman ; but he 
felt bound to say that the only point of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s (Mr. 
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Edward Harrington’s) speech at which 
he laughed, was where he said that the 
little stream was called the big river. 

Mr. T. P. O’>CONNOR said, of course 
he accepted the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man’s explanation, and he was very glad 
to find that he was incorrect in his im- 
pression that the hon. and gallant Gentle. 
man had thought fit to receive with 
jeers and laughter the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s description of the conduct 
of Mr. Roche in batoning old people, 
and even children coming from school. 
Now, let him deal with the credibility 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland first. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that he had, 
in answer to a Question, repudiated the 
charge of personal feeling between Mr. 
Roche and Mr. Latchford. The right 
hon. Gentleman was interrupted by the 
hon. and learned Member for West 
Kerry, who asserted that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement was incorrect, 
and that, as a matter of fact, he had 
given no such answer. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
state in the House that he believed that 
he had, in answer to a Question on a 
previous occasion, said that there was no 
difference between Mr. Roche and Mr. 
Latchford, and then it occurred to him 
that his memory might have misled him, 
and he did not withdraw what he had 
said, but added that he was uncertain. 
It now appeared that his memory was 
perfectly accurate, and that he had said 
in the House there was no difference 
between Mr. Roche and Mr. Latchford. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that that 
was not the Question the right hon. 
Gentleman was asked. The right hon. 
Gentleman was asked by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Edward Har- 
rington) whether he had answered a 
Question addressed by him in regard to 
this matter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: However, it 
was a small point, and he did not want 
to raise any controversy on it, as there 
were much more important points re- 
quiring their attention. The right hon. 
Gentleman said now that Mr. Cecil 
Roche declared to him that he had no 
cause of conflict with Mr. Latehford, 
whom he convicted. The right hon. 
Gentleman must acknowledge that he 
made that statement. The right hon. 
Gentleman also expressed his faith in 
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the perfect veracity of that statement. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman get up 
now and say that, after the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member for West 
Kerry, he still adhered to that state- 
ment? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Certainly. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: The right 

hon. Gentleman adhered to that state- 
ment; let him (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) point 
out what actually occurred. The state- 
ment of Mr. Roche was that he had no 
cause of conflict with Mr. Latchford. 
The statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary was that he put 
perfect credence in that statement. The 
facts brought out by the hon. and learned 
Member for West Kerry were that Mr. 
Latchford had come into most serious 
collision with Mr. Roche by taking a 
most prominent part in the meeting 
which condemned the conduct of Mr. 
Roche. He left the Committee to judge 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
his hon. and learned Friend, as to who 
was the more correct in this matter, 
His hon. and learned Friend had men- 
tioned the important fact shat there was 
in Dublin Castle, at the present moment, 
a Petition calling for the removal of Mr. 
Roche from the Magisterial Bench, and 
that this very Petition had been sent by 
the very Mr. Latchford with whom Mr. 
Roche said he had no cause of conflict. 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had dwelt upon 
the matter for the reason that this was a 
fair specimen of the kind of answers 
which they got from the right hon, 
Gentleman in regard to the administra- 
tion of affairs in Ireland, He called to 
the attention of the Committee, and even 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Sauaderson), who was the ne plus ultra 
of the supporters of the right hon, 
Gentleman, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the clauses of the Coercion 
Act were applied specially for the pur- 
pose of putting down Orange riot in 
Belfast. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never men- 
tioned the word “ Orange,” 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, there 
was no rioting in Belfast except 
Orange rioting. [Cries of ‘ Oh, 
oh!” ] Well, he would say there 


was no rioting except that originally 


’ provoked by the Orangeman. [Colonel 


Saunperson: Oh, oh.] Now, he did 


not want to get into conflict with the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman; what he 
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wanted to ask those Gentlemen who 
were well acquainted with the doings of 
the Orange Body was, if they knew of 
any instances in which the Coercion 
Act had been employed for the purpose 
of putting down rioting in Belfast by 
the Orange Party? If they were able 
to give the Committee any instances, he 
would have a higher opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman in his administration of 
the Coercion Act than he had at present. 
He saw an able lawyer opposite, who 
shared with him the honour of repre- 
senting Liverpool; he saw also a still 
abler lawyer opposite, who represented 
the constituency of Deptford (Mr. 
Darling). Of course, the hon. Gentle- 
man would understand that he did not 
say that in an uncomplimentary sense, 
and he put it to those hon. and learned 
Gentlemen as English lawyers, whether 
it was proper or possible for a magis- 
trate to try a man with whom he had 
had such serious personal conflict and 
differences as were now proved to have 
taken place between Mr. Latchford and 
Mr. Cecil Roche? [A laugh.) He 
saw the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 
laugh, but laughing was really the 
largest contribution towards their de- 
bates which they got from the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. He put 
it to the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman whether it would be possible in 
Scotland for a man to sit on the Bench to 
try another man with whom he had such 
serious personal differences and conflict 
as Mr. Roche had with Mr. Latchford ? 
But he had not put the case as strongly 
as he might. This was not the case of a 
magistrate sitting on the Bench in the 
ordinary and regular course of affairs; 
but it was the case of a man being 
specially chosen to try a particular case. 
Mr. Cecil Roche sat in Tralee for the 
purpose of trying this particular case ; he 
was deliberately chosen by the Autho- 
rities, acting under the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary, to sit and 
to try this particular case. He put it 
to his hon. and learned Colleague oppo- 
site, whether it would be possible in 
England, whether it would be possible 
in Liverpool, that a magistrate should 
not only sit, but be chosen to sit, in a 
case where there was such serious con- 
flict as there was between Mr. Cecil 
Roche and Mr. Latchford? Mr. Roche 
was selected to try his personal enemy 
and personal antagonist, selected to try 
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him under an extraordinary law for an 
offence which might have been well 
tried under the ordinary law. Last 
week Mr. Roche was also chosen to try 
the cases which arose out of the Vande- 
leur evictions. What happened in Eng- 
land? If they took up the newspapers 
any day they found that the same 
Courts were day after day presided over 
by the same magistrate. As a matter 
of fact, no magistrate was transferred 
in England without his previous consent 
having been obtained by consultation 
with the Home Office ; but that was not 
the case in Ireland. A magistrate was 
chosen for the district, and that, he (Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor) maintained, was a pro- 
stitution of the Magisterial Bench. The 
difficulty there was always in debating 
Irish questions in England was that 
Englishmen were under the delusion 
that the same names meant the same 
things in the two countries. A landlord 
in Ireland was not like a landlord in 
England, neither was an Irish magis- 
trate like an English magistrate. When 
they spoke of Irish magistrates the 
English people ran away with the idea 
that a magistrate in Ireland meant the 
same impartial and thoroughly inde- 

endent personage he meant in England. 

herefore they were always subjected to 
grave misrepresentation and unfounded 
attack when they criticized severely the 
action of magistrates in Ireland, because 
the people of England were under the 
delusion that a magistrate in Ireland 
and a magistrate in England were 
pretty much the same kind of person- 
ages. In Ireland a magistrate was 
paid by the job. A Trades Unionist 
in England would refuse to work at the 
forge or at the bench on the same piece- 
work principles as were applied to such 
a sacred duty as that of the magisterial 
duty in Ireland. Now, he had shown 
how much credibility was to be attached 
to the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that in the case 
of Mr. Latchford the collision was of a 
very serious character, because the 
police were called upon to intervene 
with their swords. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman prefaced that statement by the 
remark that faction fighting was still 
dear to the Irish people. That remark 
would have been quite worthy of Mr. 
Macdermott in one of the music halls of 
London ; but whether it was worthy of a 
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Gentleman who, for good or ill, was at 
present the Chief Ruler of Ireland, was 
a matter which he left to his taste and 
discrimination to be decided. As a 
matter of fact, faction fighting had gone 
out in Ireland; so much the better, pos- 
sibly, for the right hon. Gentleman. This 
was a conflict about two pipes laid in a 
river. Mr. Latchford did not attack the 
pipe laid down by his antagonist, but 
was defending his own pipe. That, he 
thought, had a very important bearing 
on the case. [A laugh.]| He was very 
glad that this subject was the cause of 
merriment to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Ashton-under- 
Lyne (Mr. Addison), who occupied a seat 
in the House by virtue of the casting 
vote of the Mayor of his constituency. 
When he was interupted by the laughter 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
was saying that Mr. Latchford was de- 
fending a pipe laid down by himself, 
and not interfering with the pipe laid 
down by his antagoniet. When hon. 
Members opposite voted for the Crimes 
Bill of the Government, did they vote 
for it with the idea or the intention 
that all the terrible powers and ma- 
chinery of the Bill would be put in 
motion in order to settle a petty and 
miserable dispute between two rival 
owners of pipes in asmall stream ? The 
Bill was brought in to put down serious 
crime, moonlight marauding, murders, 
and such things, which existed only for 
debating purposes, and which, as a 
matter of fact, did not exist at all in 
Ireland except in one county, which, he 
thought, would not be made very much 
more peaceable by such brutalities as had 
taken place in this case. Mr. Latch- 
ford was, a short time ago, tried and con- 
victed by Mr. Cecil Roche. Nothing 
could be more disastrous to anything 
like respect for law than that an ex- 
ample of rowdyism and lawlessness 
should be given bythose whoadministered 
the law. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for West Kerry was tried 
by Mr. Cecil Roche. When the trial 
was concluded—he spoke now on the 
testimony not only of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for West 
Kerry, but on the testimony of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wednesbury 
(Mr. P. Stanhope)—and his hon. and 
learned Friend came out of the Court as 
a prisoner, a few cheers were raised by 
a few stray boys and girls. Mr. Cecil 
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Roche thought that fact sufficient to 
justify him in leading a baton charge, 
in whick old people and young children 
coming from school were the chief 
victims. Ifhe were able to bring before 
the House all the ill-treatment inflicted 
on the people by Mr. Cecil Roche in 
Ireland, he was sure he would shock the 
sensibilities of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
He supposed that most hon. Gentlemen 
belonged to the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals ; if not, they 
ought to, because it was a most useful 
Body. If any hon. Gentleman saw a 
dog or acat treated in the streets of 
London as boys and girls and old people 
were treated by Mr. Cecil Roche in the 
streets of Tralee, he did not think that 
any hon. Gentleman would hesitate to 
go to the nearest policeman and have 
the person wmaltreating the animal 
arrested and convicted for his brutality. 
Was it not shocking that things of this 
kind were allowed to be done by magis- 
trates in Ireland; not only allowed but 
defended with all the vigour and vehe- 
mence at his command by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, who was the superior officer of 
this gentleman? What was the lesson 
taught by the speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to his 
subordinatesin Ireland? They charged 
officials in Ireland with brutality, and 
the only satisfaction they got from the 
right hon. Gentieman was a defence in 
the most vigorous terms of every act of 
these men. What effect must all that 
have upon these officials? It must mean 
to them that the more brutal was their 
conduct the higher was their place in 
the estimation and the confidence of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite called themselves the Unionist 
Party. He did not agree with that epithet, 
but he accepted it for the sake of argu- 
ment as a proper title. He assumed 
that every Unionist thought there ought 
to be equal justice for Ireland and for 
England ; that the Irish people ought to 
be attached to this country by the feeling 
that every man in Ireland was sure of 
justice at the hands of the House and 
at the hands of the Rulers placed over 
them. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] That was a 
principle which evidently received sup- 
port from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who, as he had said, sat in 
the House by the casting vote of 


the Mayor of Ashton-under-Lyne. He 
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should say it was a principle which 
would have to be accepted by every man 
who had ever claimed to be a rational 
human being. He put it to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, if they thought and 
expected that Ireland was always to be 
ruled by force, did they not look for- 
ward with hope to the time when the 
people of Ireland would be as attached 
to this House, to the legislation of this 
House, and to the institutions and 
officials of this House, as were the people 
of England themselves? How could 
they reconcile that hope with the present 
state of things in Ireland, and which 
as late as to-night had received the 
official sanction of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary? Did hon. 
Members think the Irish people could 
be attached to England, to this Parlia- 
ment, to the officials of this country, 
when they saw a magistrate selected to 
try his personal enemy and his political 
enemy ; when they saw a magistrate step 
down from the Magisterial Bench, go 
into the street, and beat old men and 
women in the most brutal manner, and 
when, instead of that magistrate getting 
any reproof from the Chief Secretary, 
he was chosen by the Chief Secretary 
for every delicate and difficult duty, 
and held the very highest place in the 
eulogies which the right hon. Gentleman 
bestowed on his subordinates in Ireland. 
From the commencement of the opera- 
tion of the Coercion Act up to March 
last, Mr. Cecil Roche had tried 37 cases. 
In those cases there were 90 persons 
involved, and out of the 90 he convicted 
84. The other day they saw the man- 
ner in which this magistrate conducted 
judicial proceedings. Mr. Cecil Roche 
was just as much one of the Van- 
deleur evicting party as the Emergency 
man paid by the landlord to superintend 
the evictions. After he had done his 
work as an assistant Emergency man, as 
a head policeman, without even a change 
of clothes, still wearing his billycock hat, 
he proceeded to deal with the prisoners 
he had helped to make. He sat on a 
wall, and after the manner of “ St. 
Louis” of France, under a beech tree, 
this modern Cadi dispensed justice. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary might say that Mr. Roche’s 
presence was justified by the necessity 
of prompt justice, and that he was only 
employed for the purpose of remanding 
the prisoners. But the same magistrate 
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who was Emergency man and policeman 
and magistrate to remand the prisoners, 
was also the magistrate to finally try 
the prisoners. This was the kind of 
thing which was going on in Ireland, 
and yet the other day hon. Gentlemen 
opposite voted down a Motion declaring 
that the administration of the Coercion 
Act was calculated to lessen the respect 
of the Irish people for the administra- 
tion of thelaw. Why, the Irish people 
would be worse than slaves if they did 
not hate and detest the law which was 
administered by such men and in such a 
fashion. In the Latchforc case the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary began his statement by saying 
there was no reason why Mr. Cecil 
Roche should not try the case, and he 
said that Mr. Roche saw no reason what- 
ever why he was not in a state of mind 
which enabled him to try the case im- 
partially. Mr. Roche followed up the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
by stating from the Bench that it filled 
him with the deepest regret that it 
should be his duty—a duty which he 
need not have undertaken if he did not 
like—to try and decide upon a case in 
which a brother magistrate was in- 
volved. As had been pointed out, he 
had ample opportuuity of showing his 
sincerity in expressing regret. He 
could, when asked, have increased the 
sentence so as to admit of an appeal. 
He refused to do this. The conclusion 
was unavoidable that Mr. Roche was 
more rejoiced than sorry at the oppor- 
tunity given to him by the right hon. 
Gentleman to wreak vengeance upon a 
political and personal opponent. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, he was sure that every- 
one who had listened to the debate 
must be of opinion it raised very im- 
portant and difficult questions, questions 
which had been very worthy of discus- 
sion, and which required and deserved 
some further consideration at the hands 
of the Government. He understood 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to deny positively 
there had been a dispute between Mr. 
Latchford and Mr. Roche. When his 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle - upon- Tyne (Mr. John 
Morley) said he had reason to believe 
that there was a dispute between Mr. 
Latchford and Mr. Roche, that there 
had been a meeting at Tralee, in the 
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course of which Mr. Latchford had com- 
mented very severely upon the conduct 
of Mr. Roche, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary replied that was 
new to him. He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
make inquiries on the subject, because 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle was one 
which could be easily verified or other- 
wise. It had been stated by the hon, 
and learned Member for West Kerry 
(Mr. Edward Harrington) that not only 
was it the fact that there hed been a 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
in Tralee, at which Mr. Roche’s conduct 
had been condemned, and at which Mr, 
Latchford severely commented on the 
action of Mr. Roche, but that there was 
also, in addition, a Petition forwarded to 
the Lord Chancellor, praying for the 
removal of Mr. Roche. That statement 
could be easily verified, if true. If it 
was a fact, it certainly threw a great 
deal of light on the whole transaction. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary magnified the affair at Tralee 
by treating it as a serious case of riot. 
Let them assume that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s view was the right one; 
there was, then, all the more reason why 
the case ought to have been sent to a 
jury, and not tried by Mr. Roche, 
sitting with another Resident Magis- 
trate. What did Mr. Roche do in the 
case? Not only did he try the case, in- 
stead of allowing it to be sant to a jury, 
but he refused when requested to en- 
large the sentence to more than a month 
in order that Mr. Latchford might be 
able to appeal, and he also refused to 
state a case to the Superior Court. He 
never heard of a more monstrous case, 
or one more deserving of the serious 
attention of the Committee. While he 
was on his legs, he desired to bring be- 
fore the Committee some other cases of 
criminal prosecution in Ireland. One 
case, in particular, he desired tomention, 
for the purpose of showing the arbitrary 
caprice and the oppressive uncertainly 
with which prosecutions were made by 
the Government under the Coercion 
Act. He believed that he should be 
able to show that very serious cases 
had occurred of this nature, in which 
persons had been prosecuted with great 
caprice, and under which, it appeared 
to him, the Local Authorities had now 
practically the power to send almost 
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anybody they thought fit to prison. He 
would give certain illustrations of what 
he meant. He would, for many reasons, 
have preferred postponing his remarks 
until the Autumn Session ; but his duty 
compelled him to take the earliest op- 
portunity of bringing some of the cases 
under the notice of Parliament. The first 
case to which he referred arose out of 
the midnight meeting on the 16th of 
October last year, at Woodford. He 
alluded to the case in a speech in the 
debate on the Address; but the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
made no reply, and did not attempt to 
deny his facts. He endeavoured to 
bring it before the House on the Supply 
Vote for the salaries of the Resident 
Magistrates: but the Chairman stopped 
him on that occasion, and this was the 
first time he had had an opportunity of 
raising a direct issue about it. The 
midnight meeting was held at Woodford 
on October 16 last, the anniversary of 
the adoption of the Plan of Campaign. 
It was presided over by the parish 
priest, Father Coen, and it was ad- 
dressed by several Irish and English 
Members of Parliament and other per- 
sons. It was addressed by the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien), by the hon. Member for that 
Division of the County of Galway in 
which Woodford was situated (Mr. 
Sheehy), by the hon. Member for East 
Finsbury (Mr. J. Rowlands), by several 
delegates from English Radical Associa- 
tions, and by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. The 
meeting was held in the principal street 
of Woodford, at midnight. | Wood- 
ford was there, for there were between 
1,500 and 2,000 persons present. There 
were seven or eight policemen present ; 
but that force was obviously inadequate 
to disperse or prevent a meeting. No 
disturbance took place, the meeting 
went off quietly, and there were no 
evil results. The meeting had been 
proclaimed by the Government, and the 
reason for its being held at midnight 
was undoubtedly because it had been 
proclaimed by the Government. Father 
Coen, who, as he had said, presided 
at the meeting, wiped his shoe with the 
Queen’s Proclamation, and the hon. 
Member for West Cork burned the 
Proclamation during his speech. Now, 
no notice whatever was taken of the 
meeting until seven weeks afterwards. 
At the end of seven weeks, orders 
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were apparently sent down from Dublin 
to prosecute several persous who were 
present, One would suppose the Go- 
vernment would prosecute the people who 
were mainly concerned or who took an 
active part in the meeting. But nota 
bit of that. No notice whatever was 
taken of any of the people who spoke or 
took a principal part in the demonstra- 
tion. No notice was taken of Father 
Coen, who presided, and who wiped his 
shoe with the Queen’s Proclamation ; 
no notice was taken of the hon. Member 
for West Cork, who made a speech 
of some strong character, who, no doubt, 
enlarged upon the merits of the Plan of 
Campaign, and during which he burned 
the Queen’s Proclamation. No notice 
was taken of the hon. Member for East 
Finsbury, or of any of the delegates 
from different parts of Engiand, or of 
any of the other Irish Members who 
were present ; but 12 men were prose- 
cuted, not one of whom took an active 
part in the gathering. Of the 12 men, 
11 were only present in the street. The 
only one out of the 12 who took an 
active part in the meeting was Mr. John 
Roche, and the only active part he took 
in the meeting was to move Father 
Coen into the chair without saying a 
single word. Having done that, John 
Roche went into the street—the meeting 
was addressed from the window of a 
house—and busied himself there, pro- 
tecting the police from the violence of 
the people. He did so with such effect 
that no violence whatever took place 
against the police, and the next day Mr. 
Roche was specially thanked in public 
by the Chief Inspector of Police for the 
part he had taken. Yet, seven weeks 
afterwards, this very man was prose- 
cuted by the police, and, on the evidence 
of the very Inspector of Police who had 
thanked him for protecting the police, 
was sent to prison for a month with 
hard labour. Now, what he wanted 
to know was, on what principle were 
these men selected for prosecution ? 
Why were these men selected for prose- 
cution, while those who took a principal 
part in the meeting were allowed to 
go free? Why was not the chair- 
man of the meeting prosecuted? He 
imagined it would be said that the 12 
men were selected because they were 
known to be leaders amongst the tenants, 
and were engaged in combination ; that 
they were selected for prosecution be- 
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cause it was thought to be to the interest 
of the landlords that these men should 
be prosecuted. Mr. John Roche was a 
secretary of the Tenants’ Defence Asso- 
ciation, and no doubt he was selected on 
that account for prosecution. He (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) was at the trial of two 
of the men some days later than that on 
which the other 10 were tried. There 
was no evidence whatever against them, 
except that of being merely present at 
the meeting. One of the two men had 
joined with Mr. Roche in protecting the 
police, and there was evidence to that 
effect. These two men were sent to 

rison, one for a month and the other 
or a fortnight with hard labour, merely 
for being present at the meeting. There 
was another point which ought to be men- 
tioned. The 10 men were, the day before 
their trial took place, deprived of their 
counsel, the hon. and learned Member 
for the Harbour Division of Dublin (Mr. 
T. C. Harrington). After that, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was arrested and 
carried over to Tralee on the bogus 
charge with having been connected with 
The Tralee Sentinel, which had published 
the reports of some of the proceedings of 
the National League in that district, and 
for which his brother, who was the editor 
of the Paper, had been actually tried and 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment. 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
Harbour Division of Dublin had for 
some three or four years taken an active 
part in the newspaper. He was carried 
off to Tralee, where he was tried by the 
Resident Magistrates and convicted. 
But the magistrates stated a case for the 
Superior Courts, which case had never 
been argued out by the Crown; there- 
fore it appeared that it was from the 
very first a boguscase. Butthe 10 men 
of whom he spoke were deprived of 
their counsel in this way. They asked 
that the case might be adjourned for 
two or three days to enable them to 
supply themselves with counsel ; but al- 
though seven weeks had elapsed since 
the commission of the alleged offences, 
and although, consequently, it could not 
be said that there was any immediate 
hurry, or any reason that two or three 
more days’ interval should not be allowed 
to elapse, the application was refused, 
and they were tried and convicted. 
These men, and subsequently two others, 
were sent to prison for a month each 
with hard labour for simply attending 
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this meeting. They asked that the sen- 
tence might be enlarged so as to enable 
them to appeal; but this was refused, 
and they were sent to prison. He must 
ask the Government to give en explana- 
tion as to the grounds upon which, and 
the reason for which, these 12 men out 
of the 2,000 present, probably every 
one of whom was known to the police, 
had been selected for prosecution. Why 
were they selected in preference to others 
who had taken an active and important 
part in the proceedings of which he 
epoke, and on what principle were such 
prosecutions instituted? Any jury in 
the United Kingdom would have refused 
to convict these men, who were merely 
present, when all the leading men who 
made the speeches, which alone consti- 
tuted the meeting illegal, were not 
brought before the Court. There was 
another case of a somewhat similar cha- 
racter, which occurred in the same dis- 
trict a few weeks after, illustrating this 
capricious method of selecting persons 
for prosecution. Eventually some of the 
men to whom he had referred came out 
of prison. One of them was a man 
named Egan, who had been released on 
the 31st of January. This man had been 
in prison three times under the Coercion 
Act, and on coming out of prison this 
time, his neighbours and friends, in a 
village near Woodford, gave him an im- 
promptu reception or welcome. About 
200 of them were present—all the people 
of the village, in fact ; and they lit a bon- 
fire, and one speech wasmade. Two or 
three policemen were present, and Mr. 
John Roche made a short speech ; but it 
was not contended that anything he 
said on that occasion made the meeting 
an illegal one. No evidence was given 
at the trial that he said anything that 
made the meeting an illegal one. But 
at that meeting a single stone was 
thrown by an unknown person in the 
crowd at the police. The police were 
nothurtatall. Mr. Roche, who presided 
at the meeting, immediately protested 
against the act, and begged of the 

eople to keep the peace. He did his 

est to prevent further violence, and 
with stiah success that no further vio- 
lence took place. And yet for this most 
harmless meeting 11 men were prose- 
cuted, and nine were sent to prison for 
one month with hard labour, and two 
were sent to prison for three months— 
namely, Mr. Roche and another person 
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who was present. He again desired to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary on what principle these men 
were selected for prosecution on this 
vecasion, when all the village i 
were present, and they were all known 
to the police? Now, he wished to men- 
tion a circumstance which occurred at 
the meeting in question—and he thought 
the House would be somewhat sur- 
prised to hear it—to show the uncertain 
and capricious way in which these pro- 
secutions were instituted. Two men, 
named Reilly and Bolan, drove up to 
that meeting in a trap. Neither of 
them got off the trap, and neither of 
them took any part whatever in the 
meeting. They did not even cheer or 
groan. They sat side by side on the 
one seat. And yet one of these men— 
Bolan—was prosecuted and sent to pri- 
son for three months, and the other 
was allowed to go free. Bolan, Roche, 
and Reilly were the only persons from 
Woodford who attended the meeting. 
They were all leading shopkeepers. 
There was no evidence given that Bolan 
took any part in the meeting ; he did not 
cheer or groan, yet he was prosecuted 
and sent to prison for three months. 
He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) desired to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government upon what 
principle the selection was made? As 
he had pointed out, the local opinion 
was that those persons were selected 
not because they attended meetings, 
but simply beeause they were obnoxious 
to the landlords of the district, being 
engaged in some form of combina- 
tion in the interests of the tenants, and 
the opportunity was taken of meetings 
of this kind to send them to prison when 
it was thought convenient to do so. 
These meetings were treated as illegal 
by the Government for the purpose of 
sending men of this kind, leaders among 
the tenants, to prison. The real object 
was to send to prison men of the kind 
to whom he referred for their action in 
connection with combinations, and not 
because they attended illegal meetings. 
Practically, there was no difference be- 
tween the action of the authorities under 
this Act and that under the Act of 1582, 
which enabled the Government to put 
any man in prison whom it thought ex- 
pedient. If time permitted, he could 
quote many cases of a similar kind to 
those he had given where selections of 
this sort had been made; but he would 
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now go to another class of cases— 
namely, those known as Boycotting 
cases, where the same capriciousness of 
prosecution had been exhibited, and 
where these prosecutions were instituted 
for the same reasons he had already 
mentioned. The practice was for the 
police to go with the person supposed 
to be Boycotted to various tradespeople, 
selecting any tradesmen they thought fit, 
and to go into the shop of each trades- 
man asking him to supply goods to this 
particular person, and, in the event of 
his declining to do so, immediately in- 
stituting a prosecution against him for 
conspiring to Boycott. This method 
enabled the police to sele.t almost any 
man they liked for prosecution, and he 
would illustrate this by one or two eases. 
There was a prosecution of three men 
in Kanturk, on the 31st December last, 
for refusing to supply a local landlord, 
named Leader, with certain goods, and 
they were sent to prison for six weeks. 
Mr. Leader, it seemed, went round the 
small town of Kanturk with a policeman, 
and went into the shops of these three 
men asking for goods. It appeared 
from the facts that came out at the 
trial—in fact Mr. Leader himself swore 
—that he had no difficulty whatever in 
obtaining what he wanted elsewhere ; 
but it appeared that he had been anxious 
to prosecute and, presumably, to send to 
prison some of the leading shopkeepers 
in the town, because they were members 
of the National League whom it was 
thought expedient to imprison. The 
circumstances he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
was describing were reported in Zhe Cork 
Examiner. At the trial, Mr. Sullivan, 
the counsel for the defendants, asked 
Mr. Leader this question— 

‘*T put itto you, on your oath, why did you 
go to this man, whose doors you never darkened 
before ?”’ 

Mr. Leader said—. 

** I knew they were the most hostile people 
in the town, and that is the reason I went 
there.” 

He was then asked— 

‘*Did you expect you would be supplied >— 
A. I was sure I would not be supplied. 

Q. Knowing you would not be supplied, why 
did you go if it was not for the purpose of get- 
ting up a prosecution against the man ?”’ 
After considerable hesitation, the wit- 
ness said— 

**T do not deny that I wanted to get upa 
prosecution, . 
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Q. Did you communicate to any perso 
your intention of going there that day?” 
The witness paused and did not reply. 
The question was repeated, and the 
answer was— 

“T did. 

Q. Knowing that you would be refused ?— 

A. Yes.” 
He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) desired to call 
the attention of the House to this case. 
Here was this landlord, Mr. Leader, 
who had no difficulty in being sup- 
plied elsewhere in the town, and yet he, 
with the aid of the police, selected cer- 
tain people for prosecution, and appa- 
rently selected them because they were 
members of the National League. Here 
was another case, which was tried at 
Fermoy on the 19th of February. A 
man named John Moloney, was charged 
with conspiring to induce shopkeepers 
not to deal with the police. The evi- 
dence showed that two policemen went 
into Moloney’s shop, and that one of 
them asked Moloney to sell a pair of 
boots to the other man, and that Moloney 
refused to doso. It did not appear that 
the boots were wanted for that man or 
anyone else, and the two policemen went 
there merely to ensnare Moloney. They 
had no difficulty in getting the boots 
elsewhere, and merely selected this man 
for the purpose of prosecuting him. In 
the course of the cross-examination the 
following facts were elicited :— 

‘*Cross-examined : Who directed you to go 
} 4 oy shop ?—A. District Inspector Jones of 

r 


Q. Who provided you with the £1 for the 
boots ?—A. The District Inspector. 

Q. Was that the sum of £1 that did double 
duty in two shops?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did he tell you to do this?—A. He 
told me to get a pair of boots in the house. 

Q. Were they for himself ?—A. No. 

Q. Any pair of boots you put your eyes on 
you were to get —A. Yes. 

Q. And you did not care a pin who they 
were for ?—A. No. 

Q. Did you go by direction of your officer to 
entrap and ensnare this respectable man ?—A. 
Certainly, I went by direction. 

Q. Was it for the purpose of a prosecution 
that you went into the place ?—A. I did not 
know at the time what it was for. 

Q. Did your officer tell you to take any officer 
with you ?—A. He did. 

Q. On your oath, did you know what the 
object was you went in for?—A. Not at the 
time. 

Q. Do you know it now?—A. Yes, cer- 
tainly.” 


It was obvious, from this evidence, that 


the man was sent to the shop simply for 
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There was not the smallest evidence that 
these boots were wanted by anybody, 
and the man was simply sent to the shop 
for the purpose of ensnaring the shop- 
keeper. This was another case showing 
che extraordinary caprice and selection 
made in the matter of these prosecutions. 
They were simply samples of what was 
going on in many parts of Ireland at 
this moment. Prosecutions were being 
brought in batches of persons selected 
in this way, for the purpose of suiting 
the convenience, or subserving the ven- 

eance probably, of local individuals, or 

ecause it suited the police or the autho- 
rities that people should be prosecuted 
for some other reason than would appear 
on the face of the charge. If time al- 
lowed, he could show that the same 
policy existed in connection with other 
cases—with reference to the making of 
speeches, for instance. He would, how- 
ever, merely mention one case of a prose- 
cution in consequence of a speech in 
order to show that this particular form 
of selection was adopted in connection 
with those cases. The case was that of 
the hon. Member for East Tipperary 
(Mr. Condon). This Gentleman was pro- 
secuted for attending a meeting which 
was held at Ennis on the 18th of April of 
this year, a meeting which was attended 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) and 
other persons, among them being a Mr. 
Byles, theeditor of Zhe Bradford Observer. 
In order to prove that the meeting was 
an illegal one, those who conducted 
the prosecution brought in evidence 
the speeches of the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford and of Mr. 
Byles, both of whom made speeches 
advocating the Plan of Campaign. The 
hon. Member for East Tipperary made 
a speech at the meeting in which he 
said nothing about the Plan of Cam- 
paign, and which was not alluded to at 
the trial, and yet he was prosecuted ; 
whilst the hon. and learned Member for 
North Longford and Mr. Byles were 
allowed to go free, although, to prove 
that the meeting was illegal, they had 
given evidence of the speeches of these 
two gentlemen in advocacy of the Plan 
of Campaign. Therefore, on the strength 
of two speeches made by other gentle- 
men present at the meeting, but who 
were not prosecuted, and not in conse- 
quence of anything he himself had 
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said, the hon. Member for East Tip- 

erary was prosecuted for attending an 
illegal meeting and sent to prison. He 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) could only say that 
the cases he had brought before the 
House showed so much caprice in the 
selection of the persons for prosecution 
under,the Crimes Act that it deserved the 
most serious attention of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary the other day told them that 
all the serious cases of attending illegal 
meetings and making speeches, when 
it was proposed that prosecutions should 
be undertaken, came under the notice 
of the hon. and learned Attorney General 
and were approved of by him in the 
first instance, and he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
presumed that the most important cases 
of all came before the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Ohief Seeretary himself. 
He felt, therefore, that he was justified 
in ne | in question the conduct of the 
hon. and isarned Attorney General in 
these cases, and of asking the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to give 
an explanation of the facts he had 
brought before the attention of the Com- 
mittee. He thought they were entitled 
to some explanation of the principle on 
which persons were selected to be pro- 
secuted, while others, apparently more 
guilty, were left untouched. In con- 
clusion, he could only say that the facts 
he had brought under the attention of 
the Committee, and what he had him- 
self witnessed during the visits he had 
paid to Ireland in the course of the last 
few months, convinced him that that 
was taking place which they always 
thought and had predicted would take 
place—namely, that the Coercion Act 
was being used for the purpose not of 
putting down crime, as was promised, 
but for the purpose of assisting the land- 
lords to collect their rents, and, as he 
had already said, forthe purpose appa- 
rently of making a selection amongst 
persons for prosecution. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had concluded his 
speech with a ‘‘tag” which did fre- 
quent service for him and his Friends— 
namely, the prophecy they had originally 
put forward that the Crimes Act would 
not be used for the purpose of repressing 
crime, but for the purpose of collecting 
the rents of the landlords. That allega- 
tion was in itself a wholly absurd one. 
He did not call attention to it for the 
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purpose of seriously arguing against the 
contention, but merely to point out that 
the right hon. Gentleman in the course 
of his speech had not said a single word 
which went in the direction of proving 
that statement. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had begun his obeervations 
by continuing the attack upon Mr. 
Roche ; and he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) did 
not propose to got into the matter again. 
He could only say that the evidence 
against Mr. Roche’s statement made 
both in public and private that neither 
he nor his colleague had ever at any 
time had any difference with Mr. Latch- 
ford appeared to have been of the most 
flimsy description. The original allega- 
tion was that Mr. Roche brought a com- 
plaint against Mr. La‘chford. That 
might have been evidence if it had been 
true, but it was false. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked whe- 
ther it was false that there was a Peti- 
tion to the Lord Chancellor for the 
removal of Mr. Roche ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman was somewhat 
confused in the matter. He (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) had said that the original alle- 
gation was that Mr. Roche had brought 
a complaint against Mr. Latchford, and 
that if that had been true it would have 
been evidence that Mr. Roche had some 
animus against Mr. Latchford; but the 
story that Mr. Latchford at some public 
meeting was one of a large number of 

ersons who signed a Petition against 

r. Roche was no proof whatever that 
Mr. Roche had any difference with Mr. 
Latchford. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON said, 
that at the meeting at the Tralee Har- 
bour Board at which Mr. M‘Cowan 
presided, Mr. Latchford moved a resolu- 
tion condemning Mr. Roche for his 
conduct, and Mr. M‘Cowan refused to 
receive it, so that Mr. Roche pei 
tried the case between his friend Mr. 
M‘Cowan and his opponent Mr. Latch- 
ford. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not admit that that was any proof at all. 
If they were to regard, as proof of ap- 
proval or disapproval of their action, 
speeches which were made upon them, 
he, for one, would have a very bad time 
indeed. Well, he passed from that 
subject—after all, it was a very small 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech—and he now came to the accusa- 
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tion which the rigbt hon. Gentleman 
made of caprice with which these selec- 
tions were made by the authorities for 
prosecutions in Ireland. In connection 
with this point the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given them some account of 
the Woodford meeting, from which he 
said that no evil result had flowed. The 
right hon. Gentleman had appeared to 
speak with approval of this meeting. 
He was a Privy Councillor; he had been 
a Minister of the Crown—— 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I never 
said I approved of the meeting. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, his state- 
ment was that the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to approve of it. The right hon. 
Gentleman had been a Minister of the 
Crown; and he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) did 
not in the least doubt that he expected 
to be a Minister of the Crown again— 
and this was the right hon. Gentleman 
who related in all dramatic detail how 
one gentleman trampled on the Queen’s 
Proclamation —— 


An hon. Memper: It was your Pro- 
clamation. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (continuing) 
said, this was the right hon. Gentleman 
who related how another person wiped 
his boots with the Queen’s Proclamation. 
The right hon. Gentlemen had said that 
no evil results had followed from the 
meeting ; but that statement he (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) absolutely denied. That 
meeting was at once followed by violent 
resistance on the part of the tenants at 
some of the evictions which followed— 
it was the immediate cause, the provo- 
cative cause of the resistance that was 
immediately offered to the legitimate 
process of the law. The right hon. 
Gentleman was very very angry be- 
cause they had not prosecuted certain 

ersons connected with the meeting. 
t was really very difficult to satisfy 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. He (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) did what he could; but he 
was never fortunate enough to succeed 
in pleasing hon. Members. He was 
sometimes complained of because he 
. ga gp too many pecnle; but now 

e was condemned bece se he did not 
prosecute a sufficient number. [ Cries 
of ‘‘No, no!’’] Whatever he did was 
complained of. [Cries of ‘No, no!’’] 
Well, was it not the fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman had complained that he 
had not prosecuted enough people ? 


Ur. A. J. Balfour 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I never 
said anything of the kind. I said if 
you are to prosecute people who take 
part in these meetings, you should, at 
any rate, confine such prosecutions to 
those who had taken an active part in 
the meetings. I said you should not 
prosecute people who had merely been 
present in the crowd, and had not done 
anything beyond that. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had, in his speech, 
especially selected for animadversion 
the case of the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien), and of 
Father Coen. Father Coen, he be- 
lieved, was in the chair at this meeting, 
and was the person who wiped his boots 
on the Proclamation; and he believed 
that the hon. Member for North-East Cork 
had made a most violent speech, after 
which he had burned the Proclamation. 
No doubt, these two persons were the 
most guilty of all the persons at the 
meeting. Certain persons from England 
were there; but he was willing to believe 
that they were merely the dupes of the 
local agitators. Those persons were 
certainly not leaders; but were merely 
brought in to add a certain amount of 
respectability to transactions which in 
themselves were by no means respect- 
able. With regard to Father Coen, he 
would say that in that case it was pos- 
sible that he showed rather an undue 
reluctance to prosecute a priest. No 
priest up to that time had been prose- 
euted under the Crimes Act. He had 
been extremely anxious, if he could, to 
administer the Crimes Act without prose- 
cuting priests; and at the time of which 
he was speaking he had succeeded in 
avoiding a course which he was ulti- 
mately compelled to adopt. He had 
deferred prosecuting priests as long as 
possible; but it was not long after the 
occurrence of the incident in question 
that he had felt himself obliged to do so. 
That, he admitted, was the reason why 
Father Coen was not prosecuted on this 
occasion; but if Father Coen were to 
consider it his duty to act in a similar 
way again, he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
probably should consider it his duty to 
proceed against him. The case of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
East Cork had been different. That 
hon. Gentleman had already been con- 
demned to three months’ imprisonment; 





he had appealed, aud while the appeal 
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was pending he occupied the time be- 
tween the original trial and the hearing 
of the appeal in the manner familiar to 
Irish patriots, by repeating his offence 
against the law with all the energy in 
his power. As the appeal against the 
three months’ imprisonment was coming 
on in a few days, he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
was extremely unwilling togive a shadow 
of appearance of vindictive action against 
Mr. W. O’Brien, and on that account— 
and on that account alone—he had ab- 
stained from prosecuting him. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
might think that a discreditable motive ; 
but, at all events, it was the real motive 
of the Government, and this reply was 
one which, on sober reflection, might 
satisfy the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Government were not altogether wrong. 
At any rate, if the right hon. Gentleman 
was not satisfied with that statement, 
let him get up and say so after he (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) had done. The right 
hon. Gentleman had bee: indignant 
with Mr. Roche and other persons 
being prosecuted, although they had not 
taken any active part in the meeting. 
He had said that these persons were 
prosecuted because they were leaders in 
the movement amongst the tenantry in 
the district, and for no other reason. 
To charge a motive such as that upon 
the Government was a monstrous 
calumny. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: Mr. Court- 
ney, I rise to Order. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, a few nights ago, called for your 
intervention when a right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite accused him of adopting 
the lauguage of calumny. You, Sir, 
ruled the right hon. Gentleman out of 
Order in that statement. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land has now accused the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) with 
uttering a monstrous calumny in this 
House, and I would ask you if, in your 
opinion, he is in Order ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: On the last occa- 
sion I said, when a similar phrase had 
been used, that it was language that 
came under the censure of the Chair. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that 
under the circumstances he at once with- 
drew the words. He would say that the 
right hon. Gentleman had made an 
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amazing statement, when he said that 
the Government prosecuted those persons 
at the wish of the local landlords. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
thought he had said that it was the uni- 
versal belief in the district that these 
prosecutions had taken place because 
the persons prosecuted had been opposed 
to the interests of the landlords. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
willing to accept that version of the 
case, and to regard the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as one of the channels through 
which these aspersions upon the Govern- 
ment were given to the public. The 
right hon. Gentleman declared it to be 
a monstrous thing that these persons 
should have been chosen for prosecution, 
seeing that they were the friends of the 
tenantry. If there was ground for be- 
lieving that these persons were princi- 
pally responsible in the neighbourhood 
for the calling together of an illegal 
meeting, he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) sub- 
mitted that the action of the Executive 
was amply justified, and the position that 
the right hon. Gentleman said these 
persons held in the neighbourhood was 
a sufficient indication that the presump- 
tion on the part of the Government was 
not altogether ill-founded. So much for 
the midnight meeting. The right hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to another meet- 
ing that occurred in the same district a 
few weeks later. He confessed he was 
not able to charge his memory with the 
details of that matter. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had given Notice that he 
desired to call attention to it he would 
have refreshed his memory; but he had 
not done so, and the result was that he 
was not able to give the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the information he desired. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
give the right hon. Gentleman Notice. 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman was kind enough to 
send him a note intimating that he was 
about to call attention to the arbitrary 
character of the prosecutions undertaken 
by the Government; but he (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) did not understand that the 
right hon. Gentleman was about to men- 
tion this particular meeting. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman was mistaken. 
He stated in his communication that he 
would put a Question with reference to 
these meetings he had referred to. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
meant the Woodford meeting. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
meant both these meetings. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had made some very 
severe criticisms on the way in which 
evidence had been got up in cases of 
Boycotting. He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) did 
not propose to deal at length with the 
eases the right hon. Gentleman had 
brought forward. If it was necessary 
that they should be gone into, his hon. 
and learned Friend near him the Soli- 
citer General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 
would be able to deal with them in de- 
tail; but he might say, speaking gene- 
rally, that the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
amen to confound two different things. 

he right hon. Gentleman said—‘“ Here 
is Mr. Leader, who goes into a shop 
where he had never dealt before, and 
asks for goods which he knows will not 
be supplied to him, simply in order to 
get up acase.” Now, it was qrite true 
that if a solitary offence of that kind 
had occurred—if a single individual was 
condemned because he refused to deal 
with a customer who had never been in 
the habit of making pv-:chases at his 
shop and that the customer had come 
for something which he did not want, it 
might have been fairly said that there 
had been a miscarriage of justice. But 
this was not a case of that kind. Every- 
one knew the {Leader case; everyone 
knew that Mr. Leader and those who 
worked for him had been made the vic- 
tims of a shocking Boycotting conspiracy. 
The men convicted of conspiracy in the 
case were convicted justly, and the 
amount of punishment they had received 
was not in excess of the crimes com- 
mitted. There was no question that 
those who had been convicted had been 
engaged in the conspiracy of Boycotting, 
and in one of the most disgraceful cases 
which had occurred in Ireland during 
the last few years. 

Mrz. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
_ Stated that the evidence showed that 
Mr. Leader had said that he had no diffi- 
culty in being supplied by other shop- 
keepers in the district. 

r. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
general observations he had made in the 
case of Mr. Leader applied to all the 
cases which the right hon. Gentleman 
had brought forward, including that in 
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which a constable went into a shop to 


purchase a pair of boots. If there was 
a real Boycotting conspiracy carried out 
with all the incidents of intimidation 
and outrage with which a Boycotting 
conspiracy was accompanied — if that 
were true, then no substantial accusa- 
tions could be made against the admi- 
nistration of justice. If it were not true, 
then unquestionably there had been a 
miscarriage of justice which should be 
inqt ‘ ed into by the House. 

Mx. SHAW LEFEVRE begged to 
say that there was no evidence of con- 
spiracy before the magistrates. The only 
evidence was that which he quoted. No 
evidence of any conspiracy to Boycott 
was given. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he 
entirely traversed the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman. If the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to argue the matter 
with more detail, he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
would give place to the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland, who would 
be able to deal with the legal aspect of 
the case to the full satisfaction of the 
Committee. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) said, there was one point in the case 
of Mr. Latchford that he should like to 
bring before the House. As he under- 
stood the matter, Mr. Latchford was 
tried not in respect of any offence for 
which the Crimes Act in Ireland was 
passed, but because there had been some 
dispute between two parties giving rise 
to a species of riot. He was sorry he 
had not heard the whole of the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary on the question ; but if 
the whole dispute was in connection with 
an ordinary riot the intervention of the 
summary procedure under the Crimes 
Act was altogether unwarranted. There 
could be no doubt whatever that when 
the Crimes Act was passed it was in- 
tended to meet a certain condition of 
things such as Boycotting and intimida- 
tion, and it might be that under the 
strict letter of the law that in any pro- 
claimed district where there was riot or 
unlawful assembly the authorities were 
entitled to deal with the case summarily 
under the provisions of the Act. But it 
must be borne in mind that the Govern- 
ment were bound to administer the law 
in a reasonable way. It must be re- 
membered that they had two processes 
by which to deal with riots—that with 
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Supply— 
which they dealt with them on ordinary 
territory, and that with which they dealt 
with them in proclaimed districts. Now, 
when they spoke of riots in a proclaimed 
district they spoke of a place where riots 
were the cause of the proclamation of 
the district. Under the existing sum- 
mary procedure of the Act two things 
must happen. There must not only be 
a riot, but it must be a riot in a pro- 
claimed district, and he maintained that 
the Government had no right to use the 
summary jurisdiction clause of the 
Crimes Act to prosecute for riot in a 
district which was not proclaimed and 
where the riot had nothing to do with 
any of the causes which led to the pro- 
clamation of a district. To prosecute 

ersons under such circumstances was, 
fe must say, a most unwarrantable ex- 
ercise of the powers of the Act. He 
questioned very much whether if this 
case were taken to a higher Court it 
would be held that the Government, 
under the strict letter of the law, had 
the right to act as theyhaddone. But, 
however that might be, even if the 
Judges refused to state a case involving 
the question as to whether or not the 
action of the Government was outside 
the scope of the Act—apart altogether 
from the legal bearing of the case—he 
held that the Executive of the country 
were bound to carry out such an Act 
as this with something of justice and 
reason. They were not entitled when 
they had two methods of carrying out 
a prosecution—namely, an ordinary and 
an extraordinary method, to adopt the 
latter when the occasion was one capable 
of being dealt with by the former. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) said, 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had proved very clearly that if 
the Members of the House at the time 
of the passing of the Crimes Act had 
known how it was going to be adminis- 
tered for a single week a large number 
of the majority that carried it would 
have rejected it with scorn and indigna- 
tion. The Act had been passed in one 
spirit and administered in another. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
was extremely indignant with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford, for stating, and correctly stat- 
ing, that the Coercion Act was put in force 
and was intended to be put in force not 
against crime, but against combination. 
When the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Central Bradford made that 
observation he was simply speaking on 
the authority of Lord Salisbury, who, 
on April 22, 1887, had said—‘‘ We have 
offered a measure”—that was to say 
the Crimes Act—‘‘not without hesita- 
tion, in order to put a stop to certain 
combinations.”” Now he (Mr. Mac Neill) 
had described to the best of his ability, 
at home and abroad, the administration 
of the Irish Government under the Oo- 
ercion Act, and he was not the man to 
say anything far away from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
which he would not state in his presence. 
When 7,000 miles away from that House, 
at Port Elizabeth, he had said that the 
position of the right hon. Gentleman 
under the Coercion Act was this: that 
whereas the right hon. Gentleman and 
the other Members of the Government 
combined within themselves several de- 
scriptions of authority, for which they as 
Members of the Executive were respon- 
sible to the people of England, the right 
hon. Gentleman was in no way respon- 
sible to the Irish people. He was able 
to wield this Coercion Act over a nation 
where he was hardly able to get a vote, 
and where he certainly would not be 
able to procure a seat even in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. What right had the 
right hon. Gentleman to administer this 
Coercion Act? He had never set foot 
in Ireland before he had received 
the mandate of Lord Salisbury to go 
there and was armed with this Coercion 
Act. He did not say that the right 
hon. Gentleman was unconscientious, 
but he maintained this—that it would 
be beyond the wit and power of man 
under such circumstances going to a 
country entirely ignorant of the disposi- 
tion and character of its people—it 
would be utterly beyond the ability, 
wit, and penetration of such a person to 
prevent himself being earwigged by 
those officials who were interested in 
deceiving him. The acts which were 
condemned were not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s acts at all, but those of the 
officials of Dublin Castle. Now, the 
right hon. Gentloman’s salary or ln 
of it was covered by this vote, and he 
(Mr. Mac Neill) confessed that it struck 
him as rather a strange thing that a 
salary of over £5,000 per annum should 
be voted here fur a right hon. Gentle- 
man who certainly, even according to 
his own confession, had not thoroughly 
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earned thatsalary. Had they forgotten 
the Parliamentary Under Secretary Bill? 
What had become of it? The Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary was to assist 
the right hon. Gentleman—or, rather, 
to do work which the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not do. In looking at how 
matters were at present he must express 
8 hope that the subject would be dealt 
with temperately, for the case was too 
strong for anything like rash or angry 
speaking. He would bring temperately 
before the House those dealings of the 
right hon. Gentleman, as head of the Exe- 
cutive Government in Ireland, which, he 
thought, were seriously open to con- 
demnation. They had heard a good 
deal about Mr. Cecil Roche’s conduct, 
but into that he would not enter; but he 
would say that it would be more proper 
for the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, having regard to the tenure 
of office of the Resident Magistrates, 
who were his creatures and were dis- 
missable at a moment’s notice—it would 
be more proper for him, in administering 
the Coercion Act through those gentle- 
men, not to hold conversation with them 
or bring them up to Dublin for the pur- 
pose of consulting with them. He had 
called attention to the fact that these 
gentlemen, who were practically the 
Judges under the Coercion Act, were 
consulted by the right hon. Gentleman 
and were instructed by him in regard 
to the method of carrying out the Act, 
and what answer had he received ? Why, 
he had been met by a deliberate and 
studied refusal to tell him whether the 
communications which had come to his 
knowledge on the subject were correct 
or not. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that when 
questioned with regard tocommunications 
with the magistrates which in the exer- 
cise of his duty he thought it necessary 
to make for the preservation of law and 
order in Ireland he had always refused 
to make any statement, but in the pre- 
sent instance, if it would be any satis- 
faction to the hon. Member, he could 
assure him that almost all the reports 
. which had appeared in the newspapers 
with regard to his holding communica- 
tions with Resident Magistrates were 
false. 

Mr. MAC NEILL said, he should like 
to know whether thisstatement contained 
in The [rish Times of the 22nd October, 
1887, was incorrect-—namely— 


Mr. Mace Neill 
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Colonel Turner, Captain Walsh, and Mr. 
Cecil Roche, Resident Magistrates, who have 
been in attendance on the Chief Secretary 
during the past two days in the Castle, have 
returned to their districts.” 


These Resident Magistrates, it must be 
remembered, had been in attendance 
upon the man to whom they looked to 
preservethem from starvation. Theright 
hon. Gentleman was always clever in his 
statements in that House. Sometimes 
he was extremely amusing and witty, 
and he (Mr. Mac Neill) always read his 
speeches with great interest and atten- 
tion, and he had never read any of them 
with greater attention than one in which 
the right hon. Gentleman had attempted 
to be jocular and had made certain 
historical allusions to the condition of 
England and Ireland. Well, under the 
right hon. Gentleman’s régime Ireland 
was in a worse condition than England 
was under the Stuarts. England in 
those days had removable Judges, and 
they saw the effects of that state of 
things in England to this day. In Ire- 
land they had at this moment removable 
magistrates, and everyone was familiar 
with the results of the operations of 
those gentlemen. In England, under 
the Stuarts, the Judge who was removed 
from his office could go back to his work 
at the Bar and had a livelihood before 
him, but that was not the case with 
these removable Irish magistrates, see- 
ing that some of them would only have 
their miserable pittance of half-pay, 
as military or naval officers, to 
exist on which kept them on the 
verge of starvation. They, therefore, 
were always prepared to decide cases 
which were brought before them accord- 
ing to the wishes or instructions of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary. The cases brought before them 
were not easy ones to decide, but rested 
on the interpretation to be placed on very 
complicated laws affecting conspiracy 
and other matters in which the rights 
of the public and the rights of the 
Crown were inconflict. The result was 
that, as in the time of the Stuarts, there 
were foul judicial murders in England, 
so, under the régime of the right hon. 
Gentleman in Ireland, there were cer- 
tainly foul miscarriages of justice. The 
right hon. Gentleman, speaking of the 
Coercion Act at Manchester at the end of 
last year, had referred rather heartlessly 
to the diminution of crime which it was 
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likely to bring about owing to the fear of 
the plank beds which it inspired in the 
minds of the Nationalist Party. Well, 
they had had some evidence at the in- 
quests recently held of the methods by 
which it was sought to bring home this 


terror to the minds of the people. They ' 


heard the right hon. Gentleman talking 
jocosely of plank beds, and they saw 
such men as John Mandeville dying 
from the effects of the treatment 
to which the right hon. Gentleman 
referred. Lord William Russell was 
destroyed in the time of the Stuarts, 
John Mandeville died in the time of the 
right hon. Geutleman. He did not 
think the Coercion Act had been wrongly 
described when it was spoken of as a 
savage Act, neither did he think the 
administration of that Act was wrongly 
described as a savage administration. 
The Act was placed in the hands of 
those who were manifestly incompetent 
to administer it; then they had the 
closeting of these Judges with the right 
hon. Gentleman ; and, further than this, 
they saw special magistrates sent down 
from Dublin to try special cases. Why 
was this, and why was it that Coroners’ 
inquests were reprobated? And then, 
as to the administration of justice, even 
so far as regarded cases which escaped 
the Resident Magistrates and went be- 
fore juries, it had been proved con- 
clusively that jury packing in Ireland 
had been reduced to a fine art. It was 
only a few days ag:—vesterday he 
thought it was—that he had put a 
Question to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews) on 
the subject of jury packing. This right 
hon. Gentleman, he had no doubt, was 
to be depended upon to give a careful 
and honourable reply, whether he under- 
stood the matter or not. He had asked 
what was the power of the Crown to 
order jurors to stand by in this country ? 
In reply the right hon. Gentleman had 
said that the power was practicaily 
unknown, and that in practice, if 
ever there should happen to be an ob- 
jection taken by one side to a jury- 
man, the name of that juryman was 
mentioned to the counsel for the other 
party in a friendly way, and another 
— was at once called in his place. 

ut in Ireland he (Mr. Mac Neill) had 
no hesitation in saying that the selection 
of the jury was held to be the most im- 
portant part of the case. It was like 
the shuffling of cards, but it wasa game 
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in which the Crown always had the odds 
in their favour as against the accused. 
On this matter he could quote the 
authority of The Daily Express, a Con- 
servative organ in Dublin. The editor 
of this paper declared not long ago that 
there was no use disguising the fact 
that trial by jury in Ireland was, 
in political cases, only a make-believe. 
The Resident Magistrates were the 
right hon. Gentleman’s judicial agents ; 
and speaking of them at Birming- 
ham—a place of some political re- 
pute at the present moment—the right 
hon. Gentleman, not content with the 
direct influence exerted upon them 
through Dublin Castle, had given those 
gentlemen some hints as to how they 
should act. Taking those hints, these 
Resident Magistrates at first determined 
upon being severe, and had sentenced 
men to three, four, and six months’ im- 
prisonment. These long terms of im- 
prisonment entitled the prisoners to 
appeal, and gave them an interval, 
during which they went round making 
the same speeches for which they had 
been originally prosecuted—for hon. 
Members would understand that the 
people in Ireland did not consider them- 
selves guilty of any crime in making 
these speeches to which the Government 
took exception. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had manifestly in his utterances 
exercised great influence upon the magis- 
trates, an influence like that exerted by 
the individual who, when he saw the 
boys of Trinity College lay hold of an 
obnoxious proctor for the purpose of 
administering some sort of punishment, 
said—‘‘ For goodness sake don’t nail his 
ears to the pump.” In response to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s hints, one month’s 
imprisonment was to be the rule, as not 
involving appeal, and then the magis- 
trates discovered the plan of inflicting 
cumulative sentences. As a matter of 
fact, these Resident Magistrates were 
what might be called the right hon. 
Gentleman’s political sensitive plants. 
He had only to touch them with a speech 
and they responded instantly. They 
were capable of appreciating the signi- 
ficance of a shrug or a smile of the right 
hon. Gentleman in their administration 
of justice. He again declared that the 
Coercion Act was not intended to put 
down crime, but that all the attempt 
made was to put down combination. 
The right hon. Gentleman would forgive 
him (Mr. Mac Neill) for mentioning a 
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matter personal to himself, in which he 
had been badly treated. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary would 
bear him out that in Ireland the Govern- 
ment merely consisted of himself and the 
Lord Lieutenant; the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself being the prime mover. 
There were several Governing Boards, 
such as the Local Government Board 
and the Prisons Board, and so on, the 
officers of which were appointed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, and were subject to his dismissal. 
The right hon. Gentleman would admit 
that the Local Government Board was 
an important office; and the right hon. 
Gentleman was the head of that office. 
He (Mr. Mac Neill) yesterday asked the 
right hon. Gentleman a Question with 
reference to this Local Government 
Board, and also with reference to his 
(Mr. Mac Neill’s) constituency. It was 
a case of some hardship regarding re- 
ligious intolerance which had , Bae 
shown by a Protestant majority in the 
matter of the use of a certain workhouse 
in Donegal, as causing detriment to the 
education of Catholic children. The 
right hon. Gentleman had put him off 
three or four times, and he (Mr. Mac 
Neill) had borne it with good humour. 
He had put another Question to the 
right hon. Gentleman yesterday with 
regard to the matter ; and the reply he 
had received was that a statement on the 
subject could be sent to the papers, but 
that an answer could not be made, as it 
would be too long for a reply to a Ques- 
tion. It was inconvenient that the right 
hon. Gentleman should deal with Ques- 
tions put to him in this way, seeing that 
the Question had reference to a Depart- 
ment of which the right hon. Gentleman 
was the head, and that his attitude de- 
prived the Irish Members of an oppor- 
tunity of questioning him, and trying 
to bring public opinion to bear upon 
a matter that they considered very 
grave. He (Mr. Mac Neill) thanked 
the House for its patience in listen- 
ing to him, and hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would believe that he had 
made these observations in no angry 
spirit. He wished hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would take more interest in 
Irish affairs, as he believed from his 
heart that if they did, and if they knew 
the real condition of things in the 
country, many of them would rather 
sacrifice their seats than vote for a con- 


Mr. Mac Neill 


{COMMONS} 
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tinuation of the present system of go- 
vernment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that he 
did not wish to seem discourteous, and 
he would therefore explain what oc- 
curred in reference to the question to 
which the hon. Member had alluded 
more than once. The fact of the matter 
was that he had examined into the sub- 
ject and into the kindred matter raised 

y an hon. Friend behind him, and had 
found that it would be impossible to 
compress his answer into such space that 
he would be entitled to ask the ae to 
listen to it at Question time. Ministers 
had always been obliged to say when 
an answer reached the proportions of a 
speech that it could not be given at 
Question time. However, he had asked 
his hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) to 
give the written answer to the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and then to send it up to the 
papers. The principal papers in Lon- 
don would not publish half or a quarter 
of a column about a Donegal workhouse 
he was aware, but probably the Irish 
negere would. 

r. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
asked whether it was not possible to in- 
crease the salary of the chaplain, so as 
to enable him to pay a Catholic teacher? 
Or there was another course. There 
had been various cases in Ireland where, 
for very frivolous reasons, ordinary 
Boards of Guardians had been abolished 
and paid Guardians had been substituted 
for them. If the Guardians were abo- 
lished in the present case the reason 
would not be a frivolous one, and he 
would ask whether it would be possi- 
ble to adopt such a course where persis- 
tent religious intolerance was shown ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that as to 
the first suggestion he should be very 
glad to eonsider it, ifthe hon. and learned 
Member would put a Question down on 
the Paper. As to the second sugges- 
tion, both he and his Predecessor had 
inquired into the matter, and had found 
that they had no power to dissolve 
Boards of Guardians on the ground 
suggested. The Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board had large powers for dis- 
solving Boards of Geaiiiees, but those 
powers were limited to certain grounds. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) asked, whe- 
ther one of those grounds was not per- 
sistent refusal to obey the instructions 
of the Local Government Board? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, there 
were only certain matters in regard to 
which the Locai Government Board had 
the right to give orders, and the subject 
in question was not one of these. 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.) said, the 
reply which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
given to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Central Bradford (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) was, even for him, with 
all his powers of audacity of assertion, 
very weak. He had attempted to vindi- 
cate the action of the Government in the 
prosecution against the people of Wood- 
furd, and said that the reason why the 
prosecution of Father Coen did not take 
place at first was that at the time the 
Government were unwilling to prosecute 
the priests in Ireland. Another reason 
that he gave was that the hon. Member 
for East Cork (Mr. Lane) was at the 
time under sentence of three months’ im- 
prisonment, and that the Government 
would not enter upon another prosecu- 
tion against him while his appeal was 

ending. But why was it that the right 
on Gentleman did not pursue that 
course in all cases? Was it not known 
that the people of Ireland had, one after 
another, been prosecuted, even although 
the first prosecutions against them had 
not been completed? He (Mr. Sheehy) 
himself had been arrested under another 
prosecution, before he had served his 
term under a previous prosecution. He 
was at the meeting in question, but 
was not prosecuted; the only persons 
prosecuted were the local leaders, 
English gentlemen who went to Ireland 
with the deliberate intention of being 
present at the meeting were not 
prosecuted. The Government were 
afraid to take that course. The real 
reason why the local gentlemen were 
attacked was because the Dublin daily 
papers and the London TZimes, which 
were in the pay of Lord Clanricarde’s 
agent, said that if these gentlemen were 
swept off the path it would be easy to 
settle the Land Question, and so the 
Government stepped in and helped 
Lord Clanricarde, as they were still 
doing. It was only a week ago that 
the Under Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland paid a secret visit to 
see, as he (Mr. Sheehy) presumed, whe- 
ther he could get some information as 
to whether the evictions would be re- 
sisted or not. Although he regarded 
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the answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
as uncandid, he was bound to say that 
it gave up the entire position to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Central Bradford. He would pass from 
the Woodford incident to others that 
had taken place later—namely, the 
evictions which had been carried out 
recently on the Vandeleur estate. He 
had asked some questions in that House 
on the subject, but he had not been able 
to get any candid answer from the right 
hon. Gentleman. His answers were 
those supplied to him by his own 
officials. He had asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
was conveyed to the Kilrush evictions 
on acar driven by policemen, and his 
reply was that any gentleman who be- 
haved properly would be so accommo- 
dated. But he wanted to know why 
these cars which the taxpayers of the 
country paid for were lent to individuals, 
and why it was that the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone did not pay for the 
cost of conveyance out of his own 
pocket? The hon. Member for South 
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Tyrone had written a letter to that 


organ of truth, Zhe Zimes, in which he 
gave a strange account of what occurred; 
he said that, on going to these evictions, 
the first thing he did was to go to Dub- 
lin Castle for a pass. The local gentle- 
men and the priests of the parish, whose 
right it was to be present as near as 
possible, in order to protect the poor 
people, were trembling before the armed 
display made against them ; the priests 
were excluded, and at one time the 
Member for the district was hustled out 
of his place by Mr. Cecil Roche, while 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone and 
other pets were permitted to have in- 
tercourse with the people who were 
being attacked. The great grievance 
was that no one was allowed to stand by 
to protest against the action of the 
police and the District Inspector, and 
other men whose conduct manifested 
that they meant to have blood at the 
evictions. Standing in the road, be- 
yond which he was not admitted, he 
saw four policemen arrange themselves, 
and, with their batons, draw up on each 
side of the door; flanking them were 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, so that the 
first thing the people who came out 
would receive would be a blow with a 
baton, or a stab with the bayonet. 
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While the friends of the people were 
excluded, the police had full scope for 
action. They were told over and over 
again that the police were only at evic- 
tion scenes for protective duty. If they 
confined themselves at evictions only to 
protective duties, it would be all very 
well; if they did nothing more than see 
that the bailiffs were not assaulted, he 
should not complain to the House of 
their conduct. But, as a matter of fact, 
in the cases where the people in the 
houses resisted, honestly asthey thought, 
the first men who entered their homes 
were not the bailiffs, but the police, and 
the people were struck down with batons. 
He said that the police did not act as 
peace officers. If the people commit‘ed 
any crime it was the duty of the police 
to arrest them; but the first thing they 
did was to knock them down first and 
try them afterwards. But the violence 
of the police and the harshness of the 
sentence were in proportion to the poverty 
of the people who made resistance. 
Some of the poor people had no means 
of making resistance to the charges, and 
the consequence was that they were sent 
away without bail into Kilrush, to 
await trial at the following Petty Ses- 
sions, and they lived in gaol for four or 
five days. Several men’s heads were 
cut open with the batons of the police, 
and these persons got as well from four 
to six months’ imprisonment. He chal- 
lenged any man to justify the conduct 
of the police on these occasions. He 
said it was outrageous, and any English- 
men who had witnessed these scenes 
with unbiassed minds came away deter- 
mined that they should cease. He had 
shown that there was a conspiracy in 
Treland against the happiness and pros- 

erity of the people between the land- 
ords and the Government of the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman showed, by 
the way he employed his Coercion Act 
in Ireland, that he deserved no confi- 
dence, or consideration, or compliment 
from Irish Members ; and not only that, 
but he did not deserve any consideration 
for the answers which he gave in that 
House. He tried to deny what was 
patent to the world, and he did so upon 
answers telegraphed from Ireland. He 
would pass on the right hon. Gentleman 
his fullest compliments when he de- 
served them; but he thought he was 
incapable of deserving them. 


Mr. Sheehy 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. J. E. ELLIS said, he wished to 
express his gratification at what had 
fallen from the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for the North-West 
Division of Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot), with respect to the position 
in which the Committee found them- 
selves that night. They were asked, as 
representing the eR oT of the coun- 
try, to vote a sum of £7,700,000 in the 
course of a few hours. That immense 
sum of money was a payment on account 
for the services of more than 100 De- 
partments of the Public Services. As 
a Member of the House, he accepted 
some share of the scandal that they, as 
Representatives of the taxpayers, should 
be on the 3rd of August transacting 
the financial business of the country as 
they were. He hoped, as the hon. and 
gallant Baronet said, they would see in 
that House some better system of voting 
public money, and he was very glad to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) say he would apply his mind to 
that matter. With his experience at 


| the Treasury, he (Mr. J. E. Ellis) had 


no doubt that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man could get his Cabinet in unison 
with him, he might be able next year 
to put forward some scheme which would 
enable the House to regain the control 
of the expenditure of the Public De- 
partments, which it was in some danger 
of losing. He (Mr. J. E. Ellis) was not 
one of those who thought that legis- 
lation should be the main function of 
the House of Commons, because there 
were many things besides Acts of Par- 
liament required in carrying out the 
Business of the State. It seemed to him 
that the control of the administration of 
the great spending Departments of the 
country should always ke one of the 
primary and main functions of the 
House of Commons. Committees had 
been appointed earlier in the Session to 
consider the expenditure in connection 
with the Army, the Navy, and Revenue 
Departments. Some good had been 
done in consequence, and the most 
interesting Reports had come from the 
Committee presided over by the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), which would, 
no doubt, bear fruit in due time. But 
he wished again most emphatically to 
express his hope that the Government 
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would meet the House next year with a 
‘scheme such as had been shadowed 
forth by the First Lord of the Treasury, 
for allowing them to have the Estimates 
at the very outset of the Session, and 
that each week, if possible, some por- 
tion of time at the very commencement 
of the Session should be devoted to 
them. Having said so much with re- 
spect to the Vote on Account which they 
were asked to pass, he would like to 
make a few observations on the Go- 
vernment of Ireland, in connection with 
which they were also voting a large 
sum of money under six or eight heads. 
He would not go into great detail in 
this matter, because they would have 
an opportunity of doing that when the 
Votes in Supply came before the House 
in November, when they, no doubt, 
would be gone into in considerable de- 
tail. He had placed on the Paper a 
number of Notices of Motions for the 
reduction of some of the Votes, and he 
had done that with a view especially to 
the Votes for the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Resi- 
dent Magistrates, and the Constabulary, 
so as to have an opportunity of bringing 
before the House a number of illustra- 
tions and incidents of the manner in 
which these Departments were conducted. 
What was really the situation in Ire- 
land? Taking it from the Govern- 
ment’s own mouth, it was that in that 
country a great and severe struggle 
was going on between two Parties for 
the possession of a certain kird of pro- 
perty. A most signal illustration of the 
vitally different circumstances, as be- 
tween England and Ireland in respect 
of this property was afforded by what 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last week. 
The right hon. Gentleman admitted that 
Imperial taxes were levied in quite a 
different way from the tenant farmers 
in Ireland from that in which they were 
levied in England ; and he stated that this 
was because the Irish tenant farmers 
had proprietory rights in the soil which 
the English tenants had not. The 
charges which he made against the 
Government was that the English Go- 
vernment had entered into close alliance 
with one of the Parties to this great 
quarrel; that they had placed the whole 
power of the Executive Government at 
the beck and call of the landlords of 
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lect rents which the Courts were declar- 
ing to be unjust, and confiscate pro- 
porty which did not belong to them, 
or that purpose, what he should al- 
ways call an infamous Act was passed 
last year under circumstances which 
would vividly recall to the mind of hon, 
Members what had taken place at 1 
o’clock that morning. They had heard 
from the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down what was being done in the 
name of the Executive Government by 
those who carried out the law in Ireland. 
With regard to the Justices through 
whom the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland performed 
his functions—the Removable Magis- 
trates, he would ask the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland to explain 
one fact with respect to Mr. Cecil Roche. 
Now, that person had been, as they all 
knew, an itinerant lecturer of the Irish 
Patriotic Union; he came over to Eng- 
land in 1880; he had no practice asa 
member of the Bar, when he was pitch- 
forked into this position of Resident 
Magistrate. It appeared from the Re- 
turn obtained by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Mr. John Morley) that there were 
1,500 cases that passed the Courts every 
year, and he asked how it came about 
that this man, out of 75 Resident Ma- 
gistrates, should have tried 60 of these 
cases, or five or six times as many as 
would naturally have fallen to his share ? 
As they all knew, these so-called Courts 
of Justice had reduced trials and the 
administration of justice to a perfect 
mockery. He would not comment on 
the manner in which evidence was got 
up. They had been told about that in 
the course of the discussion, and nothin 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
said had in any way contradicted the 
facts he (Mr. J. E. Ellis) laid before 
the House on the 15th February, or the 
illustrations given by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). It 
turned out from the Return so tardily 
given, and which, after all, was pre- 
sented in such a slovenly manner, at the 
instance of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
that more than 1,000 persons had been 
put in prison under the Coercion Act for 
offences that in England were little re- 
garded, and in Ireland rightly regarded 





Treland, in order to enable them to col- 


as trifling in the extreme, and on evi- 
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dence which in many cases was most in- 
sufficient—evidence got up in a slovenly 
manner, which would not be tolerated 
for a moment by any Bench of Magis- 
trates in this country. It was owing to 
that that the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) was lying in Dun- 
dalk Prison, and when he looked back 
to that appeal case of his at which he 
was present, he felt humiliated that 
what was called justice could be so dis- 
pensed in Ireland. He said decidedly 
that no Court in England would have 
conducted itself as the Court in Dundalk 
conducted itself on that occasion. There 
was a poor man named Moroney, lying 
at that moment in an Irish prison ; and 
surely if the Government had in them 
any spark of compassion they would 
allow him to be released, because he 
was a man whom the medical authority 
had certified to be in imperfect mental 
health. He trusted the case of that 
rman would not end like another 
which had that day come to his know- 
ledge, in which a man who had been put 
in prison under the Act had lost his 
reason within a short time of his being 
imprisoned. Then there was the case of 
Mr. John Mandeville. That, he thought, 
the Committee would agree demanded 
investigation at the hands of the House. 
He was very glad to hear the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland say that he was 
honestly anxious that the truth of that 
matter should be known. He was sure 
all hon. Members were most anxious to 
hear the truth in the case of Mr. Mande- 
ville; and the public would demand to 
know the truth in respect of that unfor- 
tunate occurrence. e confessed that, 
having perused the evidence given at 
the inquest, he was horror-stricken at 
what could take place at this time. Then 
there was another case to which he de- 
sired to refer. There were 10 men in 
gaol, as had been admitted across the 
floor of the House at Question time—im- 
prisoned on what was allowed bythe hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
to be a conviction of very doubtful 
legality. Surely someone might suggest 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland the 
poliey of advising that Her Majesty’s 
rerogative of Merey should be exer- 
cised in this case ; it was, he thought, 
better that prison doors should be 
thrown open, than that there should 
be the slightest suspicion in the minds of 
the Irish people that the law was in any 


Mr. J. EB. Ellis 
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way tampered with, or diverted from the 
right course, in order to get people into 
gaol. He was not surprised at what 
had been alluded to by several hon. 
Members—namely, the extraordina 
art which had been used by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to prevent the 
actual knowledge of the facts reaching 
this country. They had from the right 
hon. Gentleman extraordinary and un- 
precedented delay in allowing informa- 
tion tocome into the possession of the 
House. Onthe 17th of May the righthon. 
Gentleman made a highly argumenta- 
tive speech at Battersea Park, and 
alluded to a Return which was not in the 
hands of any Member of the House for 
three weeks afterwards; and when he 
(Mr. J. E. Ellis) inquired in the Library 
with respect to it, he was told that the 
proofs were at the Irish Office for an 
unprecedented period. He referred to 
the Return of the increased sentences. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We were not 
at the time in possession of the names. 
Mr. J. E. ELLIS said, that the 
matter would come up on the Printing 
Vote, and he should then inquire the 
reason of the long delay that had taken 
place at the Irish Office in connection 
with the laying of these Returns on the 
Table of the House. He was also in- 
formed that constant delay took place at 
the Irish Office in revising Returns, and 
he had no doubt that that revising process 
was the cause of delay in supplying the 
Returns askéd for. If the right hon. 
Gentleman were a Professor of Casuistry 
at a College, he could understand the 
words which he used in answering his 
Questions; but he should have thought 
that a Cabinet Minister having nothing 
to conceal would be a little more open in 
answering Questions of Members who 
were deeply concerned for their con- 
stituents. He believed that the appre- 
ciation of the way in which the Act had 
been administered in Ireland had reached 
the most unexpected quarters. It wasa 
very significant fact that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the St. Rollox Division of Glas- 
gow should rise and tell the Govern- 
ment to their face that they had no right 
in the case of Mr. Latchford to use the 
Coercion Act, and that they ought to 
have proceeded under the ordinary law. 
He believed that all the right hon. 
Gentleman’s efforts to conceal what was 
ing on from the public mind would 
be in vain. While the Government were 
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giving all the assistance in their power 
to landlords, what had been done Pr the 
tenants? He found that during the 
last 12 months for which they had the 
Return 21,983 persons had been turned 
out of their homes in Ireland under the 
auspices of the right hon. Gentleman. 
[Mr. A. J. Batrour dissented.] The 
right hon. Gentleman shook his head ; 
but that did not dispose of the facts. 
There had also been 9,076 notices 
issued under Clause 7 of the Land 
Act of 1887, certainly affecting not less 
than 40,000 persons. There were a 
large number of persons waiting to 
have their rents judicially reduced. He 
had asked Questions on this subject 
once or twice, and he found that on the 
Ist of July, 1887, there were only 13,000 
persons seeking to have judicial rents 
fixed, whereas en the Ist of July, 1888, 
the number had risen to 64,000. They 
were asking for that under the penalty 
of eviction, as the hon. Member for 
South Down (Mr. M‘Cartan) had shown 
the other night. The landlords in Ire- 
land were turning out their tenants 
from house and home for non-payment of 
rents, which would be declared to be 
entirely inequitable, if the case could be 
brought before the Court. He said that 
the Government were pursuing an ig- 
noble policy by placing at the beck and 
eall of the Clanricardes and others the 
whole of the force which they derived 
from the taxpayers of the country. 
On the other hand, he was glad to 
know that there was a feeling of sym- 
a! growing up between the people of 

eland and the people of England 
which would produce its fruit at the 
next General Election; and when the 
question of constructive policy was 
reached, as it most assuredly would be 
at no distant date, he was sure this sym- 
pathy would produce its results in there 
eing those in Ireland willing to accept 
a reasonable settlement, oan those in 
England willing to admit the reasonable 
demands of the people of Ireland. The 
great feature of the Session was that 
there was greater solidarity between 
the followers of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
and the followers of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork. There were more than 
200 Members on those Benches above 
the Gangway united as one man and 
determined that the present state of 
things in Ireland should cease, The 
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Government professed to have the people 
of England behind them; but the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War had declared in one of his 
speeches that a General Election was 
in the most remote future. He ventured 
to say that the Government knew the 
reason why they did not appeal to the 
country, and he believed that if they 
did they would find that the a 
were tired of the present miserable 
method of governing Ireland, and that 
they would pronounce most distinctly 
and emphatically in favour of an im- 
provement that would bring about a 
real and true Union between the people 
of the two countries. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Ohief Secre- 
tary for Ireland shook his head when 
his hon. Friend who had just addressed 
the Committee mentioned that there 
were 21,983 persons turned out of house 
and home last year in Ireland. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman have the 
courtesy for a few minutes to listen to 
an Irish Member who did not very often 
trouble the Committee? He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman if he believed that 
there were 11,000 persons evicted? 

Me A. J. BALFOUR: When it is 
said that a man is turned out of house 
and home, it means the house he occu- 
pies and in which he is living, and in 
that view there had not been 21,983 
persons turned out of house and home 
during the time mentioned. 

Mr. MAHONY said, 11,000 and odd 
persons were put back into their houses 
as caretakers, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had introduced that valuable 
note, calling special attention to the fact 
that certain persons were put back into 
their houses as caretakers. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said on a former 
occasion that he could only supply the 
number of those persons who were put 
back as caretakers on the day of eviction ; 
but, doubtless, there were a number of 
others, though the Return gave no infor- 
mation whatever on this point. The men 
who were evicted and put back as care- 
takers came back with a broken title ; 
they were liable to be evicted at any 
moment by an order from the Petty 
Sessions Court, and there was no record 
kept of those evictions. They were told 
the number of persons put back, but 
they were not told the number of those 
turned out. He invited the attention of 
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the Committee to a point connected with 
the present form of Eviction Returns, 
about which he had asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to give 
him a full and candid answer. That 
form of Eviction Returns gave the num- 
ber of persons that were put back as 
caretakers after eviction, but the 

resent form omitted that altogether. 

he right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary still said that he could not 
tell how many persons might be sub- 
sequently put back as caretakers; but 
he missed out altogether from the 
Returns the number put back on the 
day of eviction, and only gave the num- 
ber of persons evicted. He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman, as he had altered 
the form of Returns, to, at least, make 
it as full as the old form. The reason 
given by the right hon. Gentleman, in 
answer to his Question relative to the 
difference in the form, was that the 
alteration of the law last Session had 
rendered that difference necessary. He 
(Mr. Mahony) denied that it rendered 
necessary an alteration of theform. He 
said it was most inconvenient, because, as 
the matter now stood, it was impossible 
to compare one Return with another. 
He suggested that the Returns should 
contain two additional columns, one 
column giving the number of notices 
served under Section 7 of the Land Act 
of last year, and the other column giving 
the number of persons subsequently 
turned out upon warrant or writ. While 
on the subject of Returns he would 
point out that the right hon. Gentleman 
gave them the number of persons who 
were turned out by writ or warrant, 
after having been taken on as care- 
takers under Section 7 of the Act of 
last year. He wanted to know if the 
right hon. Gentleman, in addition to 
giving them the number of caretakers 
under Section 7 who were evicted by 
writ or warrant, would also in future 
give the number of caretakers other 
than those caretakers under Section 7 
who were evicted by writ or warrant ? 
That was the only additional informa- 
tion he asked for in the new Return. 
He wanted to take that opportunity of 
calling the serious attention of the Com- 
mittee to the present state of the tenants 
in Ireland, and the great danger there 
was of their condition becoming very 
deplorable during the coming winter, 
and very likely Teoding to a most de- 
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plorable state of things before the House 
met for the Autumn Session. It was 
for that reason that he now called 
attention to the question. The right 
hon. Gentleman was continually boast- 
ing of the success of his Coercion Act in 
Ireland. Whenever the right hon. Gen- 
tleman wanted to point out how success- 
ful his Act had been, he referred to the 
first months of the year 1887, when he 
first became the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and he showed that under the 
Coercion Act grave crime in Ireland had 
fallen off. He (Mr. Mahony) preferred 
to go back a greater distance, for one 
or two reasons. He took that period 
during which the present Government 
were in power, but when there was a 
very different sort of Gentleman holdin 

the office of Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland; a Gentleman 
who seemed to have some of the soften- 
ing influences of human nature in his 
composition, and who refused to carry 
out Lord Clanricarde’s evictions. The 
House, in 1886, took the very serious 
step of refusing a Bill brought forward 
by his hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) for the relief 
of the tenants in Ireland; a fortnight 
afterwards the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land of that day was in Ireland, hard at 
work, trying to compel the landlords to 
make reductions which they had pre- 
viously been told would not be given. 
A great number of landlords yielded to 
that pressure; but a few of them did 
not do so. The latter were the men who 
had caused the Plan of Campaign to be 
put into operation. What was the 
effect of the pressure brought to bear on 
the landlords by the then Ohief Socre- 
tary for Ireland, and the pressure 
brought on them by the Pian of Cam- 
gaign? It was that whereas in the 
quarter ending September, 1886, there 
were 306 cases of agrarian crime in Ire- 
land, in the quarter ending December 
agrarian crimes fell to a very small 
number—namely, 166. Now, these 
Returns of agrarian crime included a 
number of threatening letters and no- 
tices. He maintained that threatening 
notices were absurdities when put into 
a Return of crime in Ireland. Any 
school boy could write a threatening 
notice and put it into the nearest pillar- 
box. Take away, then, threatening 
notices from the number of agrarian 
crimes, and then they would get at the 
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more serious forms of crime. In the 
quarter ending December, 1886, there 
were 166 cases of agrarian crime. Take 
away from this number the threatening 
letters, and there were left 94 cases of 
serious crime. Now the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Setretary for Ire- 
land, with all his boasting, had never 
yet in a single quarter an Be serious 
crime in Ireland to 94 cases. He found 
that in the three months ending Decem- 
ber, 1886, there were 3,458 persons 
turned out of their holdings in Ireland. 
The history of agrarian crime in Ire- 
land was practically this—If you 
had an increase of evictions, there 
would be an increase of agrarian crime, 
and if you had a falling off of evic- 
tions under the ordinary state of 
things, you would have a falling off in 
the amount of agrarian crime. The 
case of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary put plainly, was—that 
he had failed to reduce serious agrarian 
crime in Ireland, but that he had de- 
creased evictions. That was an admir- 
able decrease, but instead of producing 
a better state of things, serious agrarian 
crime had been rising. Was that a 
success? There was a smaller number 
of evictions, but a larger amount of 
agrarian crime. Was that the success 
of the Coercion Act? When the present 
Chief Secretary for Ireland came into 
Office in 1887, in the first quarter of 
that year there were 5,190 persons 
turned out; agrarian crime increased 
immediately ; there were 241 cases, or 
leaving out threatening letters, 137 
cases of agrarian crime. Again, there 
was a large number of evictions in the 
quarter ending June, 1887—namely, 
9,140; there were 229 cases of crime, or 
146 serious cases. In the quarter ending 
September, 1887, after the passing of the 
Coercion Act, the number of persons 
evicted fell to 4,195; there were 165 
cases of agrarian crime, instead of 146 
cases as in the previous quarter. In the 
quarter ending December, 1887, evictions 
fell to 550, but there were 120 cases of 
agrarian crime. In the quarter ending 
March, 1888, there were only 92 evictions 
according to the new Returns; but of 
serious crime there were 98 cases, sothat 
in spite of the tremendous falling off in 
the number of evictions, there had been 
a larger number of serious agrarian 
crimes after the right hon. Gentleman 
became Chief Secretary for Ireland than 
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there was in the last quarter of 1886, 
which was the quarter before the right 
hon. Gentleman came into office. He 
had said that the falling off of the 
number of evictions in Ireland was 
admirable ; it was admirable, because 
there were since the passing of the Act 
of last Session, 9,076 eviction notices 
served in Ireland, the effect of which 
was to transform the position of the 
tenants into that of caretakers, who wero 
liable to be evicted at any moment by 
the order of the Petty Sessions Court. 
Taking five as the average number of 
persons in the family, which was rather 
a small average, there were over 40,000 
persons at the present moment hourly 
expecting to be evicted from their homes. 
In addition to that, there were 11,000 
persons put back as caretakers last year, 
so that there were at the present moment 
50,000 persons in Ireland awaiting the 
visit of the evicting party. Was not 
that a serious state of things; wasit one 
which the right hon. Gentleman could 
contemplate with equanimity? If he 
had not been able to keep down agrarian 
crime in Ireland with all the powers of 
his Coercion Act when there were a 
very small number of evictions, what did 
the right hon. Gentleman expect would 
occur when these 50,000 cases he had 
referred to became ripe for eviction ? 
There was one county in Ireland in 
which he (Mr. Mahony) had lived, 
where the National League was not at 
work, and where the Government with 
the Coercion Act and the people were 
face to face—where the people had not 
shown the readiness to combine together 
for their own protection, and where, 
consequently, they were at the mercy of 
the landlords and their justices. What 
was the state of that county—the county 
of Kerry that day ? Was the right hon. 
Gentleman proud of the success of his 
Coercion Act there ? It had not reduced 
the number of serious crimes in the 
county of Kerry. It was not so very 
long ago that there were three men in 
that county convicted of murder. In the 
very district in which two of them were 
hanged, within a few miles of the place 
where they were committed, there was 
another terrible murder only afew days 
ago. That was the state of a county in 
Ireland where the National League was 
weak and where the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, as 
he supposed, would say he was corre- 
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spondingly strong. That was the state 
of the county ia which Mr. Cecil Roche 
ruled, and the effect produced by the de- 
cisions of what Mr. Roche called Benches 
of Justice in that county. There was 
one other point to which he wished to 
direct the attention of the Committee. 
Hon. Members opposite had, some of 
them, before now come to him and said 
—‘‘We really cannot understand this 
Irish Question.” Then why did they 
try to legislate upon it? The people of 
Ireland must trust to those in whom they 
had confidence. Last Session, in spite 
of the assurance given by the Prime 
Minister that nothing on earth would 
induce the Government to touch judicial 
rents—because, as he said in “ another 
‘masa they did not think it would be 

onest to do so—later on the Govern- 
ment were induced to reduce the judicial 
rents. Not, he admitted, because the 
Prime Minister had changed his mind ; 
not because he had told his Followers 
that it was honest to do what before he 
said was not honest, but because, as he 
told his Followers, the Government could 
not resist the pressure from their allies 
on that side of the House, so the Go- 
vernment consented to do that which 
they had previously described as dis- 
honest. Judicial rents were reduced, 
because at the end of the year 1885 it 
was proved to demonstration that prices 
in Ireland had fallen so severely that the 
rents judically fixed before that time 
could not be paid. Now, what had hap- 
pened this year? In the first four 
months of the year, the old rents 
amounted in the aggregate to £63,800; 
the judicial rents only amounted to 
£46,000,—that was to say, an amount of 
nearly £18,000 had been taken off those 
rents. Was that House prepared to 
allow the persons concerned to be turned 
out of their homes, and be robbed of 
their property, to have their earnings 
stolen from them, because they could not 
pay that £18,000 for the years 1886 and 
1887. He defied anyone to get up in the 
House and say that those rents were fair. 
That was what they were face to face 
with in Ireland at the present moment 
—over 50,000 people hourly expecting 
the evicting party, rents being ean 
reduced, and persons being liable to be 
turned out because they could not pay 
rents which the Courts had pronounced 
to be unjust. And that came from a 
Government which told them that they 
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wanted to teach the people of Ireland 
respect for law. People in Ireland 
would have respect for law just as much 
as other people if the law was just; but 
they would not have respect for law 
which was all in favour of the rich and 
against the poor. No; when they had 
to choose between that and another 
alternative, they would continue to 
honour men like the hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), who was at 
present in Dundalk Gaol; they would 
continue to honour, and love, and 
respect men like that, who had shown 
them a way by which the poor and the 
weak could be protected, and could be 
guaranteed from crime and outrage, in 
spite of a Tory Government and the 
Coercion Act. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
he was surprised that the Ohief Secre- 
tary for Ireland did not think it his 
duty to rise and respond to the speech 
which had just been delivered. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
intended to say a few words in answer 
to the hon. Gentleman; but he saw the 
hon. Member for the Northern Division 
of the County of Dublin (Mr. Clancy) 
was anxious to speak, and he thought 
he would wait for his observations be- 
fore ceplying. However, he had no 
objection to reply at once to the hon. 
Member (Mr. Mahony). The hon. 
Member had gone at great length into 
the new statistics of evictions which he 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) had laid on the 
Table of the House; and he seemed to 
think that in some respects those 
statistics conveyed information in a less 
correct form than eviction statistics used 
to do. He was bound to say that he 
was unable to agree with the hon. 
Gentleman. He did not believe that in 
the whole of the history of Returns to 
that House there had ever been a set of 
statistics which had been more misun- 
derstood unintentionally and more mis- 
represented wilfully than these statis- 
tics, which were begun to be quoted in 
the time of the late Mr. W. E. Forster, 
and which had been quoted ever since. 
The information on which these sta- 
tistics were based had been collected 
in the Constabulary department for a 
very long period, but it had never 
been put into a suitable form for 
publication, for which indeed it was 
not originally intended. He could only 
believe that Mr. Forster had not con- 
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sidered the misrepresentation to which 
they were liable. But the result had 
been that most astonishing statements 
had been made from time to time by 

ersons who were presumably impartial 
in the matter, and who merely desired 
to represent to the people of England 
the truth about evictions in Ireland. He 
would give the Committee an illustra- 
tion of the kind of error which could be 
made, and was made, under the old 
statistics. Let him take a concrete 
ease. On the property of a certain 
landlord in Kerry—{ Cries of ‘ Name?”’} 
—he was not certain of the pronuncia- 
tion, but he thought it was Moynihan— 
five tenants were evicted. They owed 
two and a-half years’ rent, and they 
were not living’on the land. Upon the 
estate there were 82 sub-tenants, in 
whose cases the legal formality of evic- 
tion had to be gone through in order 
to effect the eviction of the five non- 
resident middlemen; but they were 
immediately re-admitted, and thence- 
forward they held directly under the 
superior landlord as tenants. In that 
case the number of tenants actually 
evicted was five, and these five were 
non-resident. But in the Return as it 
was published, the number would appear 
as 87, while the total number of persons 
evicted would appear as 441. While, 
actually, not a single individual was 
turned out of his house, rhetoricians of 
the class of the hon Gentleman (Mr. 
Mahony) would describe the transaction 
as the eviction of 441 persons who were 
deprived of their holdings, and turned 
out on the wayside tostarve. That was 
a good illustration of the statistics which 
were presented in the old time. He did 
not think that was the occasion to deal 
at very great length with the particular 
use the hon. Gentleman had made of 
the present form of statistics; but if the 
hon. Member would give him Notice, 
he would answer the allegations at the 
proper time. The hon. Gentleman had 
uttered all kinds of lugubrious prophecies 
as to what was going to happen in Ire- 
land in the course of thenext two months 
in consequence of evictions. He would 
remind the hon. Gentleman that he 
had heard these prophecies before, 
but those prophecies had never been 
fulfilled. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Mayo Mr. Dillon) 
got up in his place last Session while 
the Land Act was being passed, and 
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remarked that eviction notices were 
falling like snowflakes, and prophesied 
a wholesale eviction of Irish tenants, 
and in consequence outrages on a scale 
never before known even in Ireland. 
As a matter of fact, there had not been 
evictions on a wholesale scale. [An 
hon. Memper: Not yet.| The hon. 
Member for East Mayo, at the end of 
last Session, said that eviction notices 
were falling like snowflakes, that the 
whole winter would be occupied in 
evictions on a wholesale scale, and he 
prophesied that crime would follow in 
their train. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Mahony) said that history showed that 
crime kept pace with evictions. History 
showed nothing of the kind. If the 
hon. Gentleman would take the trouble, 
as he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had done, to 
go over the statistical history of the 
last eight years, and mark the points 
where crime increased and where con- 
victions increased, he would find that 
the amount of crime did not follow 
or correspond with the number of evic- 
tions ; that the amount of crime in Ire- 
land did not depend upon evictions, but 
depended upon the manner in which the 
law was administered. [ Jronical cheers. ] 
Hon. members might express dissent ; 
but, unfortunately, these statistics con- 
clusively proved that the assertion he 
had made was correct. Crime rose 
before the Crimes Act of 1881. Under 
the operation of the Crimes Act of 1882 
it steadily fell. After the Crimes Act of 
1882 came to an end, it immediately 
began to rise. [Mr. T. P. O’Connor: 
You dropped it.} Now, that was a 
characteristic interruption. He was 
pursuing an argument certainly in no 
unduly controversial spirit when the 
hon. Member interrupted him with a 
remark absolutely irrelevant. He would 
respectfully remind the hon. Member 
that that was not the proper way to con- 
duct debate in the House of Commons. 
After the Act of 1882 came into opera- 
tion crime steadily fell. The Act of 
1882 was dropped—rightly or wrongly 
was not the point; it was dropped. 
Apparently the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) did not wish 
it to be dropped. Immediately crime 
began to rise, until the Crimes Act of 
last year came into force, since which 
time it had steadily diminished. [Mr. 
J. E. Extis: Not excluding threatening 
letters.] Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
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would allow him to continue his argu- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ma- 
hony) had made certain assertions with 
regard to the increase or decrease of 
crime recently. He gave him no Notice 
—he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) did not blame 
him, he was not complaining of it—but 
the hon. Member gave him no Notice, 
and he had, therefore, not come down 
to the House armed with the figures on 
the point. 

rn. MAHONY: I took the figures 
from the Returns. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
no doubt the House would receive with 
satisfaction the statement that if they 
excluded threatening letters—and the 
hon. Gentleman was very strong on 
threatening letters—crime was 33 per 
cent less in the first six months of this 
than it was in the first six months of 
last year, the diminution being greatest 
under the most serious heads—namely, 
offences against the person. While that 
diminution had reached the point he 
had described, in the first six months 
of this year, as compared with the 
first six months of last year, he might 
say that in the month just concluded 
there was a still further reduction 
in the figures. The hon. Gentleman 
went on to indulge in a spirit of pro- 
ed of a description of the horrors 
ikely to ensue on account of landlords 
exacting rents accruiug in 1886 and 
1887, but which had been reduced in 
1888. He had two observations to 
make on that point. In the first place, 
if the tenants thought themselves 
aggrieved in 1886 and 1887, it was 
in their power at any moment to go 
into the Land Courts and have their 
rents reduced. But, apart from that, 
and putting that argument altogether 
on one side, he asserted that no infor- 
mation he had been able to obtain as to 
what was going on in Ireland at that 
moment led him to believe that land- 
lords were, on any large scale, trying 
to exact arrears of rent of the kind 
the hon. Gentleman alluded to. He 
had carefully examined the great ma- 
jority of the cases in which evictions 
had occurred. He had examined, so 
far as he could, the cases in which 
evictions were threatened, and he boldly 
said that in the vast majority of those 
cases the landlords would be only too 
glad to receive arrears of rent due to 
them, provided they were diminished by 
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the same amount as rents were being 
reduced in the Land Oourts at that 
moment. He could not forbear saying 
—though, of course, it was impossible 
for him or any other man to assert any 
ae sition so extravagant as that every 

rish landlord was not only a just but a 
liberal man—he boldly asserted that the 
vast majority of Irish landlords were at 
that moment showing the greatest pos- 
sible consideration for their tenants, and 
that if they were to examine the wrongs 
of the landlords towards the tenants, 
and the wrongs of the tenants towards 
the landlords, as indicated by the arrears 
of rent due and the conditions under 
which those arrears of rent became due, 
he maintained that the balance of wrong 
was on the side of the tenants, and not 
on the side of the landlords. He did 
not know there was anything more he 
need say. He had gone through the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman. That 
was the third time he (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) had spoken that night, and he was 
unwilling unduly to prolong the debate, 
because he believed there were hon. 
Gentlemen not from Ireland who desired 
to raise some other questions on the 
Vote on Account. 

Mr. CLANCY said, he was sorry the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman was 
disfigured by some characteristic sneers 
at the hon. Memver for the Northern 
Division of Meath (Mr. Mahony). The 
right hon. Gentleman alluded to the hon. 
Member as a rhetorician, and sneered at 
his evidence. That was not the first 
time, or the second time, or the third 
time the right hon. Gentleman had done 
that kind of thing, and he did not think 
it was any credit to a Minister of the 
Crown, especially a man responsible for 
the Government of Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman had passed a eulogium 
on the landlordsof Ireland. He did not 
think it became a Scotch landlord who 
himself had been accused of oppressing 
his tenants, to pass such a eulogium upon 
his brother landlords in Ireland who 
had been convicted within the last 50 
years, and especially during the opera- 
tion of the Land Act, of the most in- 
famous extortion from their most un- 
fortunate tenants. The right hon. 
Gentleman had eulogized the Irish land- 
lords, but he had given no proof what- 
ever of his statement. He(Mr. Clancy) 
declined to accept the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement as proof, The right 
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hon. Gentleman had also said that crime 
and eviction did not accompany each 
other—he had denied the statement that 
eviction produced crime. On that point 
he had not based his statement on any 
faots or figures. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was not the sole depository of all 
knowledge on the subject. He (Mr. 
Clancy) had himself also looked through 
the figures, and he pledged himself to the 
House that, as far as he had been able 
to discover, the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman was the very reverse of 
the fact. It could be shown as clearly 
as possible that evictions had always 
sootanad crime ; that crime had always 
followed in the wake of evictions, and 
that any statement to the contrary was 
entirely devoid offoundation. Theright 
hon. Gentleman said that crime fell in 
1881, when the Coercion Act of that year 
was in operation. But in 1881 there 
was another cause for the diminution of 
crime—namely, the existence of the 
operation of the Land Act of 1881. The 
night hon. Gentleman also said that in 
1882 coercion produced a decrease of 
crime. His (Mr. Clancy’s) answer was 
that there was another Act in that year 
that accounted for the decrease of crime, 
and that was the ArrearsAct. The case 
of the county of Kerry had been cited. 
It had been pointed out, that though in 
Kerry the Gaiudien Act had been in 
operation for the last three years, though 
Mr. Cecil Roche had been let loose and 
had been rampart for the last nine 
months, though there was no National 
League there worth talking of, the 
county of Kerry for the past year had 
never been free from serious crime, and 
that within the last year two serious 
agrarian offences had been committed, 
in spite of the right hon, Gentleman’s 
Coercion Act. The right hon, Gentle- 
man gave them statistics which he (Mr. 
Clancy) himself declined to accept, until 
he saw them produced on the Table. 
The Chief Secretary said that the offences 
were lower in the last half-year than 
they had been in any period since the 
Act of 1881 was passed. [ Mr, A. J. Bat- 
Four: In the last month.] Where were 
the Returns for the last month? They 
had not been laid on the Table. The 
right hon. Gentleman would have to 
produce that Return |Mr. A. J. Bat- 
Four : Certainly.], and hon. Members 
would have to examine it before they 
could accept the right hon. Gentleman’s 
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statement of its substance; if it did not 
bear out the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, it would not be the first 
Return that had performed a similar 
duty. Now, what had produced the 
diminution in the number of evictions ? 
The very organization which the right 
hon. Gentleman had attempted to sup- 
press, but which he failed to suppress— 
namely—the Plan of Campaign. Had 
not the Plan of Campaign been in opera- 
tion for the last 18 months, they would 
have had evictions and crime mounting 
together side by side as they had before 
the Plan of Campaign was invented. It 
seemed to him that the question might 
be discussed at great length, but he did 
not rae to discuss it any further. 
He desired to call attention to one or two 
cases of the operation of the Coercion 
Act in Ireland to which he had already, 
by Question, called attention. In a 
speech in the recent debate on the 
coercive proceedings of the Government 
in Ireland, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) referred to what was now 
universally known as the Killeagh case. 
The right hon. Gentleman pointed out, 
as a notorious fact, that the Court of 
Exchequer had set aside a decision of 
Removable Magistrates, on the ground 
that there was not a particle of evidence 
to sustain the conviction. Before the 
judgment of the Court of Exchequer 
was delivered, statements were re- 
peatedly made in this House to the effect 
that the convictions in the case were 
sustained by evidence. Hon. Members 
would recollect that, in answer to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, the Chief Secretary not 
once, but twice or three times, declared 
solemnly that there was evidence to 
sustain conviction the Killeagh case. The 
point in the case was that the persons 
were charged with conspiracy to compel 
other people not to sell goods. 

Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR was understood 
to say that he had stated there was 
evidence of a conspiracy, and he ad- 
hered to the statement. 

Mr. CLANCY said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was evading the point. The 
right hon. Gentleman was asked by the 
Member for Mid Lothian whether there 
was evidence to sustain the charge of 
conspiracy which was preferred against 
the prisoners, and his answer was that 
there was. He now understood the 
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right hon. Gentleman to say that there 
was evidence ofa conspiracy. He trusted 
that he would not offend against Order 
if he said that that was not a truthful 
answer. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man has deliberately and with fore- 
thought uttered an offensive word. 

Mr. CLANCY said, he apologized for 
having used the word. What he desired 
to convey was that the right hoa. Gen- 
tleman was asked whether there was 
any evidence to sustain the conviction 
on the charge of conspiracy which was 
preferred against these men, and he 
(Mr. Clancy) and other hon. Members 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that there was such evidence. He 
did not know what the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that night; but the 
Court of Exchequer had decided that 
there was no evidence whatever in the 
case. The men were charged not with 
a conspiracy to refuse to sell goods, but 
they were charged with a conspiracy to 
compel other people not to sell goods, 
and the Court of Exchequer decided 
that that charge was unsustained by any 
evidence whatever. With regard to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s answer in other 
cases, he (Mr. Clancy) had to say that 
he had made it his business to inquire, 
as far as he could, whether in reality 
those cases were on all fours with the 
conspiracy in the Killeagh case, and he 
deliberately asserted that all the cases 
he had looked into were on all fours 
with that notorious case. He begged to 
call attention to one case in particular. 
On the 3rd of February, at Miltown 
Malbay, in the county of Clare, William 
Hynes, Patrick Collins, James O’Brien, 
and Timothy Flanagan, all respectable 
shopkeepers, were, amongst others, 
charged with conspiracy to compel or 
induce other people not to sell goods to 
other persons. These men were sea- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment, 
with hard labour, and had appealed to 
the Chairman of Quarter Sessions. The 
result was that the sentences were 
doubled, and each of the four men were 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 
What he had to charge against the 
Executive in Ireland was that that these 
four men were now in prison illegally 
and against the law. There was no 
evidence whatever of any conspiracy to 
compel or induce any persons, either in 
or out of the town of Miitown Malbay 
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not to sell goods to any person. He had 
asked the Chief Secretary whether there 
was evidence of the particular conspiracy 
charged against these men, and he had 
replied that there was such evidence. 
The right hon. Gentleman had refused 
to lay the depositions on the Table; but 
he (Mr. Clancy) had obtained a copy of 
the depositions in the case of William 
Hynes and Patrick Collins, and those 
cases were typical with the rest. Martin 
Lanigan, of Kilduff, acting sergeant of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, said— 


‘*T was stationed at Miltown Malbay, on the 
23rd of December, 1887, and remember that 
day. I remember Hannah Connell coming to 
the police barracks at Miltown on that day. 
She made complaint. In consequence of that 
complaint, I and Constable Hownhan accom- 
panied her. We went first to the establish- 
ment of Michael Curtin, a baker. Mrs. Mary 
Curtin was in the shop. I heard Constable 
Hownhan ask if her husband was in. She said 
—‘ No.’ Mrs. Connell asked Mrs. Curtin for 6d, 
worth of bread. She said she had none for 
her: there was bread in the shop. We then 
left the shop, and went to the establishment of 
Mr. William Hynes. Mrs. Connell asked for 
6d. worth of bread from William Hynes; he 
said he had heard the law explained, and that 
he could refuse when he liked, and would not 
give her bread. I saw breadinthe shop. We 
then left the shop and went to the establish- 
ment of Thady Flanagan. Mrs. Bridget 
Flanagan was in the shop. Mrs. Connell 
made the same demand, and asked for 6d. 
worth of bread. Mrs. Flanagan said she had 
not bread enough for her own customers, as 
she was going to bake no more until after 
Christmas. I saw bread there. I then left 
that shop and went to the house of Mrs. Mary 
Collins. Mrs, Connell asked in that shop for 
one pound of sugarand an ounce of tea. Mrs. 
Collins put it on the counter to supply her. 
Mr. Patrick Collins said she could not get it. 
Mrs. Connell appeared eager to get it, and 
took it in her hand. Constable Hownhan told 
her not to take it by force as she was not 
getting it. Mr. Collins took it quietly away, 
and put it up. The said deponent saith on his 
oath that Hannah Connell got nothing that day 
that I saw.” 


Cross examined by Mr. Redmond— 


“She told me she had been refused else- 
where. Hannah Connell selected the four 
shops we went to, and they are in different 
parts of the town, going from one shop to 
another we passed certain shops without going 
in. Hannah Connell went in front, she stated 
to me she had been dealing in Thady Flanagan's 
previously. Neither Mr. Flanagan nor Mr. 
Curtin were present. It would be hard to 
answer whethe: Hannah Connell really wanted 
the goods. I believe she would feel all right 
if she got the goods. I do not know as a 
matter of fact that she had been in the habit 
of dealing at Mrs. Moroney's.”” 


The rest of the depositions were of the 
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same character. The Committee would 
gather from what he had read that there 
was not a single syllable to support the 
charge that these people compelled or 
induced any person not to sell. He 
asked the Chief Secretary to redeem the 
promise he had given to produce the 
evidence. If there were a conspiracy to 
refuse to supply goods, there would be 
abundant evidence, but the people could 
not be prosecuted under the Coercion 
Act for that charge. [Mr. W. P. Srv- 
ciarR (Falkirk, &c.,) Hear, hear.] The 
hon. Member for the Falkirk Burghs, 
who was an Irishman, and who mis- 
represented a Scotch constituency, 
cheered that sentiment. [Mr. W. P. 
Sivc.arr: I cheered your own state- 
ment.} He was glad to see the hon. 
Gentleman was repenting. {The Cuarr- 
man: Order, order!] He had received 
a copy of the depositions from Mr. 
Finch, a solicitor in Clare. That gen- 
tleman was a man of repute and honour, 
and he had pledged his word that what 
he (Mr. Clancy) had quoted from was a 
fair and true copy of the depositions in 
the case. Now, in those depositions, 
there was not a particle of evidence in 
the case of a conspiracy to compel or in- 
duce people not to sell. The men were 
still in gaol, and that was the reason 
why he had thought it right to bring 
the matter under the notice of the Com- 
mittee. He would have reserved his 
remarks until the Autumn Session but 
that the men were in gaol, and there 
was still time to release them from the 
illegal imprisonment they were under- 
going. It was very curious and rather 
significant of the state of things in Ire- 
land, that the Judge who confirmed the 
atrocious sentences in these cases was a 
journeyman Judge of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He was a gentleman of 
the name of Hickson, who during his very 
illustrious life had been Crown Prose- 
cutor in the county of Kerry, who wasa 
prominent member of the Constitutional 
Club in Dublin, and who was a constant 
companion of the landlords of Kerry 
when he went Assize there, and who 
himself was a Kerry landlord, and pro- 
bably a bad one. It was very curious 
that that was the gentleman selected to 
try these cases during the illness of 
the ordinary Chairman of the county. 
Under all the circumstances, he put it 
to the Committee, to any Liberal 
Unionist, or to any Tory, whether the 
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right hon. Gentleman would bo justified 
in continuing the imprisonment of these 
men when he had no answer to make to 
the allegations he (Mr. Clancy) had put 
forward. The right hon. Gentleman 
had declared that there was evidence 
of the particular conspiracy charged 
against these people. He (Mr. Clancy) 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman to 
produce it that night, and if he did not 
produce it, and he still kept these un- 
fortunate people in gaol, he charged 
him with committing an atrocious out- 
rage on justice. Now, that night, other 
proceedings in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the Coercion Act had 
been detailed. A great deal of stress 
had been laid on the fact that the man 
selected to try Mr. Latchford was a man 
who had come into collision with Mr. 
Latchford in the course of his life in 
Ireland. The Chief Secretary had re- 
fused to notice even the fact that Mr. 
Latchford had signed a document prac- 
tically for the removal of Mr. Cecil 
Roche from his employment. What he 
had to call attention to in connection 
with this matter was, that the Tralee 
case was by no means the only case in 
which men had been tried by their poli- 
tical opponents. He begged to recall 
attention to the fact that the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Cork, whose name he 
might be permitted to give—namely, 
Mr. Gilhooly, was tried by a man whom 
Mr. Gilhooly had been for years de- 
nouncing as a partizan magistrate. 
Mr. Gilhooly—[The Cuarrman: Order, 
order!]—The hon. Member for West 
Cork—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man did name the hon. Member twice. 

Mr. CLANCY said, he had no desire 
to offend against the Rules of the 
House. The hon. Member for West 
Cork, before he was elected a Member 
of the House, had been for years 
denouncing the conduct of Mr. War- 
burton, and since he came into the 
House had continued to do so, and 
yet the very first occasion on which the 
hon. Member for West Cork was prose- 
cuted under the Coercion Act was 
seized upon by the Chief Secretary to 
call in this very Mr. Warburton to sit 
in judgment upon the hon. Member. 
That was a most scandalous proceeding, 
and it would not do to reply to them, 
when they made definite charges of this 
description, that there was no foundation 
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for them in fact. Now, there was 
another matter he felt bound to refer 
to. The right hon. Gentleman had 
already, as the Irish Representatives 
viewed the matter, through his agents 
in Ireland, murdered Mr. Mandeville. 
It appeared also that within the last 
week or fortnight the right hon. Gentle- 
man had driven another man mad. 
oar g vt The right hon. and learned 
rd Advocate laughed at that; but he 
might restrain his laughter for a more 
appropriate occasion. This was a more 
solemn subject than usually attracted 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
attention, and he might allow this 
occasion at least to pass without exhibit- 
ing that jococity which at the present 
moment was not at all edifying. He 
(Mr. Clancy) had received a letter from 
a prisoner in the Limerick prison, who 
detailed the treatment of a man named 
Thomas Kennedy. Kennedy’s case 
had been before the House for the last 
few days, and the Chief Secretary had 
admitted that the man was now a 
lunatic. Kennedy was convicted of 
some offence; he (Mr. Clancy) and his 
Friends called it a political offence, but 
the right hon. Gentleman called it a 
criminal offence. The writer of the 
letter, speaking of Kennedy, said— 


‘*He was brought here, and on Friday last, 
the 20th instant, he me a lunatic. The 
Governor and warders were most kind to the 
poor fellow, but the warders had to tie him to 
the floor of the Infirmary cells. His shrieks 
were awful. We were working outside in the 
yard into which his cell window faced. Two 
of the lower panes of glass in the window that 
had been taken out were replaced by perforated 
zinc. The top of the window was also open, 
and as the cell is on the ground floor, we could 
hear the least word spoken inside. When 
strapped to the floor, Kennedy cried, ‘ Oh, do 
ye want to kill me like ye killed Mandeville. 

alfour got ye to kill me.’ The prison doctor 
(Gelston), accompanied by Dr. Courtney 
(Lunatic Asylum), saw him on Saturday, on 
Sunday, and on Monday. Although he never 
ceased screaming, they said that he was 
shamming. I pray God that I may never hear 
the like again. His woeful ‘Oh, they will 
kill me. Oh, God! Oh-o-o,’ and that while 
we were working in the yard on Saturday, 
taking walking exercise on Sunday, and walking 
there again on Monday, was most sickening. 
It made all political prisoners, especially the 
Clare men, cry. Not one of us had a dry eye 
from listening to the pitiful moans and plaintive 
screams of the poor fellow. It was only on 
Tuesday he was removed to the asylum. Of 
course, the governor or the warder were not to 
blame, but I certainly do blame the two 
doctors. There were some very bad persons 
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with whom we had to associate here, and even 
those said it was a disgrace to leave the poor 
fellow there so long. It is unnecessary for me 
to tell you the state of my feelings all the 
time. Even now,I feel the effects of it. I 
believe that if those doctors knew their duty, 
they would have ordered Kennedy to be re- 
moved to the asylum earlier.” 

He did not know whether Dr. Barr 
visited Limerick Prison or not; but, at 
any rate, it was perfectly plain that the 
spirit which Dr. Barr infused in the 
medical treatment of Irish prisoners in 
certain other gaols was infused into the 
medical treatment of other prisoners in 
Limerick gaol. He would like to know 
what the right hon. Gentleman had to 
say in defence of treatment like that of 
the man Kennedy. If Kennedy had 
been a wild beast, or a horse, or a cow, 
he could not have been treated more 
scandalously. He was, however, only 
a coercion prisoner, only a Member of 
the National League, but he was treated 
in such a way by the doctors that their 
names ought to be held up to the 
execration of posterity. He was sorry 
to see the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary laughing. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
laughing. 

Mr. CLANCY said, that this was a 
very serious matter and it was a matter 
which would not cause laughter in 
Ireland, and it was a matter that when 
mentioned on the platforms of England 
would not cauée laughter. He warned 
the right hon. Gentleman that these 
were matters far too serious to be 
laughed at, and he would find that out 
before very long, if he ever appealed to 
the country on this coercion policy. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, that before he addressed 
himself to the particular cases which the 
hon. Gentleman had just brought under 
the notice of the Committee, he must 
make an observation on the terms in 
which the hon. Gentleman had thought 
fit to describe the learned gentleman 
who presided in the Miltown Malbay 
case. The hon. Gentleman had described 
that learned gentleman as a journeyman 
Judge of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary. The hon. Gentleman 
ought to know that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary had no more 
to do with the appointment of Mr. Hick- 
son than he (Mr. Madden) had. The 
way in which Mr. Hickson came to ad- 
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judicate upon the case was this—The 
County Court Judge was unavoidably 
prevented from attending by severe ill- 
ness; and it was the duty, not of the 
Chief Secretary, but of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, to appoint a substitute. He (Mr. 
Madden) took the liberty of saying, and 
he was sure no Gentleman at the Irish 
Bar would contradict him, that the gen- 
tleman selected to fill the place of the 
County Court Judge was a highly re- 
spected and an eminently fair-minded 
member of the Irish Bar. So much for 
the observations which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had made in that matter. As to 
the facts of the case which the hon. 
Gentleman had brought before the Com- 
mittee, he must make this observation at 
starting. The hon. Gentleman had read 
several documents in the shape of depo- 
sitions, but these were not the evidence 
upon which the case was decided ; this 
evidence had been mentioned before, 
and he had informed himself of what 
had actually occurred, and he was con- 
vinced no two cases were so dissimilar 
in character as the Killeagh and the 
Miltown Malbay cases, although the 
hon. Gentleman said that those cases 
were on all fours one with the other. 
What was the Killeagh case? It was 
this. The Judges of the Court of 
Fxchequer held that there was evidence 
to go to the jury of a conspiracy on the 
part of the defendants to compel and in- 
duce other people not to deal with the 
police with a view to starving them; but 
it had been held by the Judges that 
there had not been a conspiracy to induce 
—_— to do other things; it was only 

eld that the combined action amounted 
to conspiracy not to deal. Two of the 
Judges in the Court of Exchequer— 
namely, the Lord Chief Baron and Mr. 
Baron Dowse—stated that, in their opi- 
nion, there was this evidence to go to the 


jury. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) said, 
he was present in Court when the case 
was heard, and he could most distinctly 
and emphatically say that neither of the 
learned Judges made any such observa- 
tion. 

Mr. MADDEN said, that the Lord 
Chief Baron and Mr. Baron Dowse had 
distinctly stated that, in their opinion, 
there was evidence to go to the jury that 
the defendants had entered into a con- 
spiracy with the view of starving the 
police. Now that, of course, was not 
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conspiracy under the summary jurisdic 

tion sections of the Act, but it was con- 
spiracy indictable at the Common Law. 
The decision of the Court of Exchequer 
was this, that there being that evidence 
to go to the jury, and there not being 
evidence of a particular conspiracy that 
could be summarily dealt with underthe 
Crimes Act, the case was not one which 
could be dealt with by the Resident 
Magistrates. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Clancy) had contended that the Miltown 
Malbay case was on all fours with this ; 
but he (Mr. Madden) denied it, and 
submitted that the hon. Gentleman had 
not gone a step towards establishing 
his case by reading the depositions. The 
case was necessarily heard on deposi- 
tions before the magistrates, and the 
hon. Gentleman asked this question— 
‘* Why did not the defendants go to the 
Court of Exchequer ?”’ And he himself 
answered the question which he ima- 
gined was going to be put, by saying— 
“Oh, they could not go to the Court of 
Exchequer after they had been to the 
County Oourt Judge;” and that, no 
doubt, was perfectly correct. But after the 
case had been heard on the depositions— 
a portion of which depositions had been 
read to the Committee—the question 
which the hon. Gentleman had asked 
would be an important one. Why, 
if the case was on all fours withthe Kil- 
leagh case, was not the same course 
taken ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I rise to 
Order. I beg to say that I desire to be 
allowed to hear the observations of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland; but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Friends are speak- 
ing so loudly that it is impossible to hear 
what he says. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I am afraid that 
that evil is not confined to one section of 
the House. 

Mr. MADDEN said, that the hon. 
Member declared that the intervention 
of the Court of Exchequer on habeas cor- 
pus was a new discovery, and that the 
defendants had been in a position to take 
advantage of it in the case referred to ; 
but the appeal was taken by a County 
Court Judge. The whole case was re- 
heard on appeal ; and after most careful 
inquiry he had ascertained that not only 
was the-case formally re-heard—as every 
appeal was merely a re-hearing—but it 
was in substance and in fact a hearing 
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of evidence of a most important kind 
which was not given before the magis- 
trates. 

Mr. CLANCY: Does the hon. and 
learned Gentleman admit that the con- 
viction before the magistrates was ultra 
tires ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Certainly not. He 
was arguing that advantage was not 
taken of the power to appeal to the High 
Court, but that the case was taken before 
the County Court Judge. The case was 
one of conspiracy between the defen- 
dants, not only between themselves to 
do certain things, but to act amongst 
themselves to compel others to do the 
same. He had heard a suggestion that 
there were a number of these cases like 
the Killeagh case ; but his reply was, if 
that were so, why was not the same 
course adopted as that which was taken 
in the Killeagh case? He had carefully 
looked into the depositions in the 
Killeagh case, and he found that the 
word ‘‘ Boycotting’”’ did not occur from 
one end of it to the other; whereas, in the 
Miltown Malbay case, there was the 
clearest evidence of ‘ Boycotting,”’ the 
word being used in connection with the 
person who refused to sell food. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Read the 
evidence. 

Mr. MADDEN said, it was impossible 
to read the evidence, because it consisted 
not only of depositions but of oral 
evidence of which no record remained. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
asked whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman could convince them by any 
newspaper reports that a different case 
was presented from that which they 
maintained was presented ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he had no docu- 
mentary evidence to lay before the 
House. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON : 
Therefore, there is no such evidence ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he had made 
inquiries, and he could state that the 
son of Mrs. Connell was examined, and 
had given most important evidence. 

Mr. CHANCE: What was it? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he had proved 
that Boycotting had beer practised be- 
cause of a small portion of a farm having 
been taken from a man who had been 
evicted. This witness stated that the 
woman was reduced to the greatest 
misery, that, in fact, she had been kept 
without food for three days. It was 
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proved that she could not get food else- 
where, and that for her subsistence she 
had become dependent upon the charity 
of Mrs. Maloney. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Clancy) said that the woman went 
to a shop and was refused food, but that 
she might have gone to another shop 
where she could have obtained what she 
wanted. The fact, however, was that 
she was refused provisions for three 
days. 

Mr. CLANCY : Who proved it ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Her son. It was 
proved also before the County Court 
Judge that when she went to the shops 
she was told to go off and would not be 
supplied with food, because she was 
Boycotted. He submitted that that 
evidence showed that the Miltown Mal. 
bay case was a totally different one to 
the Killeagh case. It was a case of 
Boycotting and conspiracy, in which 
those persons who told the woman to go 
out of their shops were actively partici- 
pating. The statement had been made 
over and over again that the case was of 
the same nature as the Killeagh case, 
and one as to which the same rule should 
be applied ; but the applicability of such 
a rule had never been proved. This was 
not merely a case of conspiracy not to 
deal, nor a case of conspiracy to injure 
an individual, but it was a serious case, 
one of the gravest cases of Boycotting 
which had ever come before the Courts, 
and the decision was perfectly correct. 

Mr. CHANCE said, he did not wish 
to dwell upon the character of Mr. Hick- 
son; but this he would say, and he 
thought he was entitled to say, that the 
defence of that absent gentleman made 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland had been 
characterized by extreme injudicious- 
ness. His sole defence was that Mr. 
Hickson must be a most upright Judge, 
because he was appointed by a Tory 
Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. MADDEN said, that was not 
correct. He had stated, in the most 
emphatic way, that Mr. Hickson had 
been appointed because he was a learned, 
accomplished, and fair-minded member 
of the Bar. 

Mr. CHANCE said, he presumed 
before the debate concluded that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would find 
that he was mistaken in his prophecy 
that no hon. and learned Member would 
differ from his opinion of the charac- 
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teristics of Mr. Hickson. The main 
part of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s defence of Mr. Hickson, if he 
would allow him (Mr. Chance) to say 
so, was, in his opinion, that this gentle- 
man bad been appointed by an Irish 
Tory Lord Chancellor. He (Mr. Chance) 
did not wish to comment upon this Irish 
Tory Lord Chancellor ; but this he would 
say, that the conduct of this learned 
entleman in the Court of Appeal had 
een remarkable for one thing at all 
events—namely, that he had had the 
misfortune to differ on every political 
case that had come before the Court 
from the majority of his Colleagues, 
who were gentlemen of quite as high 
standing as the Lord Chancellor himself. 
With regard to the Miltown Malbay 
ease, he (Mr. Chance) did not know 
whether the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Ireland was to 
be taken as admitting that the case, as 
decided by the Court below, was sub- 
stantially on all fours with the Killeagh 
case. 

Mr. MADDEN said, as he had already 
stated, he did not admit anything of the 
sort. 

Mr. CHANCE said, that the deposi- 
tions had been read to the Committee, 
and not one iota of the statements con- 
tained therein had been challenged by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
effect of these depositions was that Mrs. 
Connell had gone to four separate and 
distinct shops, and that in each she had 
been refused food. That was the sole 
evidence given in the case, as was 
proved by the depositions read by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Clancy) just now. Did 
he (Mr, Chance) understand the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ire- 
land to deny the accuracy of the state- 
ment of his hon. Friend as to the con- 
tents of those depositions ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he did not deny 
that the hon. Member had read the de- 
positions correctly ; but it was impos- 
sible to argue out a case of this kind 
here in the House of Commons. He 
had stated the case as fairly as he could 
as a member of the Irish Bar, and he 
maintained that the Miltown Malbay 
case differed entirely from the Killeagh 
case. 

Mr. CHANCE said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman sheltered himself 
behind his opinion as an Irish Queen’s 
Counsel, but had not given a shred of 
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evidence or authority for the opinion 
that the Miltown Malbay case differed 
in principle from the Killeagh case, and 
he (Mr. Chance) held the hon, and 
learned Gentleman’s opinion to be alto- 
gether inaccurate. An hon. Friend of 
his (Mr. Chance’s), who had been pro- 
fessionally concerned in these cases, 
would presently, he was sure, be able to 
challenge the accuracy of the facts as 
stated by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man—stated by the hon. and learned 
entleman, he quite admitted, in good 
faith. Even admitting those facts, he 
would ask the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man this—if the conviction in the Court 
below was wrong and was not supported 
by any evidence—and on that point the 
Killeagh case and the decision of the 
Court of Exchequer on it was final and 
definite—why was it come to? If the 
men had not been wrongfully convicted 
in the first place, the Crown would not 
have had an opportunity of having a 
second shot at them. Now, what was 
the additional evidence that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman ushered into the 
Committee with such an air of extreme 
earnestness ? The fact was, that James 
Connell had said that some men had 
refused to fish with him. Even if that 
were true, how was it evidence of a con- 
spiracy to induce otbsrs not to deal? 
The statemcai wee 2!together irrelevant. 
The next piece of evidence, ushered in 
with extreme solemnity, was that James 
Connell stated that some fish hawkers 
had Boycotted him. How was this 
evidence against the accused? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had given 
evidence from his own mouth of the 
complete illegality of the conviction in 
the County Court. The next piece of 
evidence was that Mrs. Connell was told 
that food would not be sold to her be- 
cause she was Boycotted; but the hon. 
and learned Gentleman seems to have 
fergotten what Boycotting meant. It was 
a combination amongst a number of per- 
sons, each of whom refused to deal with the 
Boycotted person ; but the act described 
as Boycotting in this case was exactly 
that which the Court of Exchequer had 
decided was not criminal under the 
Crimes Act. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had asked why application 
had not been made in this case to the 
Court of Exchequer. He was sure that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
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of the prisoners were afraid to make 
this application. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman would be the last Member of 
the House to shelter himself behind 
that plea when he recollected that 
the Crown, relying on the technicality 
of some ancient Statute, had succese- 
fully established before the Court of 
Exchequer this point—that no matter 
how gross the illegality on the part of 
the Officers of the Crown, no matter 
how grossly illegal the conviction, the 
Court of Exchequer or any Court of 
Law was powerless to give costs as 
against the Crown in these cases. 
Would the hon. and learned Gentleman 
shelter himself behind the very plea 
which was ra‘ ed by the absence of 
means on the part of prisoners to obtain 
justice against the enormous resources 
of the Crown? Another point to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
Committee and the Government was the 
treatment extended to political prisoners 
in gaol. A number of prisoners were 
convicted at Woodford some time ago 
before the Lord Chief Baron by a 
packed jury, and what happened to 
these prisoners? Why, this record was 
undoubted—one of them had become 
insane in gaol and one or two had been 
discharged in a state of desperate ill- 
health, whilst another of them had died. 
He believed that out of the whole batch 
of prisoners only one remained capable 
of serving out the whole of his sentence. 
The case of the prisoner who had died 
in gaol was this. He was a boy named 
Larkin, and was sentenced to 12 or 18 
months’ or two years’ imprisonment. 
Whilst in gaol, Larkin contracted a dan- 
gerous and weakening disease, and while 
suffering from that disease he was con- 
fined in an ordinary cell. The prison 
doctor saw him, and directed that he 
should receive careful treatment, and 
that warm stupes should be applied to 
him every hour, and that he should be 
constantly watched by the hospital 
warder. But, although this treatment 
was ordered, the Governor of the gaol 
apparently took it upon himself to leave 
the prisoner in an ordinary cell, which 
was locked 16 hours out of 24, the key 
being in the custody of the Governor at 
the other end of the gaol, and not ob- 
tainable without going through a most 
elaborate system of intercommunica- 
tion. Well, what happened? Why, this 
young man, who had been ordered care- 
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ful medical treatment at every hour of 
the day, was deprived of all medical 
treatment for 16 hours out of the 24. He 
grew weaker and weaker, and, never- 
theless, this course of abominable bru- 
tality was persevered in. About 1 o’clock 
one night the warder heard a noise, and 
looking in the cell in which the young 
man was confined found that he was in 
a very serious condition. In reply to 
the young man’s appeal for assistance 
the warder told him he could not unlock 
the door without calling the prison 
clerk, who would go to another official, 
who would either directly or through 
another official communicate with the 
Governor. The prisoner was extremely 
ill, but no immediate attention was paid 
to him. It was not until the lapse of 
an hour that the Governor was called, 
only to be informed that the prisoner 
had died in his bed, utterly cut off from 
any medical or spiritual assistance 
whatever. This was another example 
of the way in which the Government 
treated their political prisoners in Ire- 
land. All these facts were proved, and 
the slightest inquiry on the part of any 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
would serve to convince him that not 
one word of what he (Mr. Chance) 
had stated could be in the slightest de- 
gree explained away or denied. He 
had contined his remarks to this one 
case, and he would leave it to hon. 
Members, be’ they Conservatives or 
Liberal Unionists, to judge of the con- 
duct of a Government which had been 
guilty, through its officials, of such an 
act of brutality. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) said, he listened with surprise 
to the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for 
Ireland. During the whole course of 
this debate they had been promised 
repeatedly by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary that a number of 
questions which had been made as to 
the legality or illegality of certain cases 
would all be dealt with by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland when he came to speak; 
but that, like a good many more pre 
mises they had in this House from the 
same quarter, had only been made to be 
broken. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General had only 
turned his attention to one case; and 
he (Mr. T. C. Harrington) could say he 
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deeply sympathized with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in having to risk 
his undoubted reputation as a lawyer 
by the manner in which he endeavoured 
to proved that there was the widest dif- 
ference between the Killeagh case and 
the Miltown Malbay case. They had 
all been anxious to have some documen- 
tary evidence laid before them between 
which and the depositions read by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Clancy) they might 
form a judgment. He must say that 
the manner in which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland had addressed himself,to 
this subject was not candid or straight- 
forward. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man contended that the difference existed 
in the word ‘‘ Boycotting ” only in the 
Miltown Malbay case; but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman must know that this 
word, which he said established the dif- 
ference between the two cases, applied to 
the general conspiracy admitted in both 
cases. The word ‘“ Boycotting” might 
have been introduced; and no matter 
how many witnesses might have deposed 
to it, and no matter how it had been 
proved over and over again, it had been 
stated in proof of the general charge of 
conspiracy, and had nothing to do with 
the particular charge of conspiracy. 
Would the hon. and learned Gentleman 
deny the truth of that ; and if he would 
not, why had he not treated the House 
with more candour by saying that the 
word ‘ Boycotting” applied only to 
general conspiracy, and had altered the 
comparison instituted between the Kil- 
leagh case and the Miltown Malbay 
ease? He could have understood the 
position of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man if he had stated to the House that 
he had a difficulty in dealing with a 
particular case of this kind arising with- 
out notice. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had not taken up that position. 
He pretended that he was going to show 
the atte at once that there was a dif- 
ference between the Miltown Malbay 
ease and the Killeagh case. However, 
he had been unable to do anything of 
the kind. There were depositions in 
both cases; but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman pretended that even on the 
original hearing before the magistrates 
these two cases were not on all fours, 
and had stood up again and again to 
assure hon. Members that there was a 
difference between the two as tried be- 
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fore the magistrates, and that the Kil- 
leagh case, reversed by the Court of 
Exchequer, was not at all of the same 
kind as that of Miltown Malbay. But 
had the hon. and learned Gentleman 
taken a single point out of the deposi- 
tions to convince hon. Members of the 
accuracy of his contention that the two 
cases were not exactly on a par? No, 
he had done nothing of the kind; and 
he (Mr. T. ©. Harrington), therefore, 
contended that his failure to do so was 
a convincing proof that no difference 
whatever was shown to exist before the 
magistrates between the twocases. Was 
the hon. and learned Gentleman going 
to defend the policy of the Government 
now on the ground that the point raised 
in the Killeagh case by the counsel for 
the defence had not been raised in the 
Miltown Malbay case? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said, following 
the observations of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Dublin (Mr. 
Clancy), that it was true that the case, 
after having been heard on appeal by 
the County Court Judge, could not be 
brought under the cognizance of the 
Court of Exchequer. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had asked why the 
case was not brought under the cogni- 
zance of the Court of Exchequer in the 
first instance. The particular point 
raised in the Killeagh case as to gene- 
ral conspiracy was raised in that case 
for the first time, and it had not struck 
the parties to raise it in the Miltown 
Malbay case. But did the hon. and 
learned Gentleman contend that because 
the point was not raised in the case of 
the MMiltown Malbay prisoners, though 
it was recognized law, he and his Go- 
vernment were justified in keeping in 
prison these unfortunate men? They 
knew that the plea, if it had been 
raised, would have been a good one, 
and, knowing that, were they deter- 
mined that men should continue to bear 
punishment which, legally speaking, 
they had not deserved? Now, they had 
had an observation from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land as to the cases brought on the 
floor of the House by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had made a very extraordinar 
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ber for Central Bradford. The latter, 
in the course of his observations, 
had suggested that the Orimes Act 
had been put in force at the sug- 
gestion of the Irish landlords, and 
in the interest of the Irish landlords, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had been bold enough to say 
that the cases which had been referred 
to in support of that statement would be 
dealt with by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General for Ireland. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland was in the 
House when that undertaking was given 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary; but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had neither gone into these 
cases to explain them, nor had he stated 
to the House why he was not able to do 
so. He(Mr. T. C. Harrington) did not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary denied that this was 
a proof of the manner in which the Irish 
landlords knew and recognized that 
the Coercion Act, which was ostensibly 
passed for the pacification of the country, 
was, in reality, passed in their interest. 
One of the first cases tried under the 
Act was tried at Sixmilebridge, on the 
13th of August. Charges were brought 
against James Frost for taking forcible 
possession of a dwelling-house. The 
forcible possession was really this, that 
the tenant returned after eviction on an 
understanding with the landlord that 
there should be an agreement. The 
landlord did not come to this agreement, 
and demanded possession of the house, 
and then prosecuted the tenant; and here 
was a letter which was written by the 
landlord to his agent in reference to the 
case— 


‘* Tf James Frost does not instantly write an 
apology for taking forcible possession, and 
undertaking that he will not hold it a day longer 
than I permit, or send you my approval, you 
must summon him at once, and get the police 
to clear the premises, and burn the thatch, and 
have done with it.” 


Well, the man Frost was summoned at 
once, and summoned under the Coercion 
Act, and the spirit in which this landlord 


anticipated the Coercion Act would be | ( 


applied, just in that spirit was it adminis- 
tered. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Central Bradford had drawn 
attention to the case of Fermoy, where 
application had been made by a police- 
man to a shopkeeper for a pair of shoes, 
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and it had seemed to him (Mr. T. 0 
Harrington) that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not put the case as strongly as 
he might have done. One of the men 
applied to to sell this pair of shoes was 
a man named Moloney. The month 
before, this man Moloney had given evi- 
dence in a case of a dispute that had 
arisen hetween the police and the people 
at the railway station there. Moloney’s 
evidence went to incriminate a policeman, 
who was sentenced to a month’s impri- 
sonment. All the police had been inte- 
rested in that case. They had done ail 
they could to defend their comrade, and, 
undoubtedly, Moloney was selected as a 
person to whom to make application for 
this pair of boots in consequence of his 
action in that case. The man who 
applied for the boots did not want them, 
and he had never dealt with Moloney 
before. He did not know what pair of 
boots he was going to get. This shop- 
keeper was selected clearly for no other 
reason except that he had given evidence 
against the police. The Irish Members, 
in bringing cases of this kind before the 
Committee, were in this difficulty—that, 
differing from all other responsible 
Minis .rs who had ever governed Ire- 
land, or from all responsible Ministers 
who had ever governed any other 
country, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was no 
longer in need of his officials. Night 
after night these officials had been as- 
sailed in this House, and on each occasion 
the attack only brought him to his feet 
to give those people fresh testimonials 
as to character. [‘‘Hear, hear!”’| 
Yes; quite right, if they deserved it, 
and if the defence made was true; but 
even hon. Members over the way re- 
presenting North of Ireland constituen- 
cies would admit that Irish magistrates 
could do and did do most extraordinary 
things. Every man of common sense 
must admit that there must begrievances 
arising under such an extraordinary 
system as existed now inIreland. The 
only one person in the world who would 
not believe it possible was the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, and he 
Mr. T. C. Harrington) challenged the 
right hon. Gentleman to point toa single 
instance in this House where, since his 
administration commenced, the right 
hon. Gentleman had got up to acknow- 
ledge that a wrong had been done by 
an official, or to order an inquiry when 
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they had been dealing with the cases 
of incriminated persons in that country: 
One observation made by the right hon. 
Gentleman to-night was a very remark- 
able one. He had spoken of the extra- 
ordinary reluctance with which he had 
approached the prosecution of priests in 
Treland. Well, the evidence the Irish 
Members had upon that matter was 
quite different from that of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and it would be very 
instructive to the Committee to listen to 
one bit of evidence which he could ad- 
duce on the point. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself would, perhaps, be the 
best witness as to the facts he (Mr. 
T. C. Harrington) was about to state. 
Some of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
colleagues in the Irish Government— 
some of those gentlemen in his con- 
fidence—were at a dinner at Dublin, in 
the month of November, some three 
weeks before the prosecution of the Rev. 
Father Ryan. It was mentioned at that 
dinner that in the private memorandum 
book of the right hon. Gentleman the 
following entry was made—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): How 
do you know ? 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON said, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman denied the 
fact, he would say so. The entry was 
as follows :— 

‘* Now is the time to go for the priests. The 
selection should be a bad priest and a good 
speech. There should be as little about rent 
as possible in the speech. Father Ryan would 
be the type of man.” 


He (Mr. T. C. Harrington) challenged 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary to say whether or not any entry 
was made in his memorandum book. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Ridiculous. 

Mr T. C. HARRINGTON: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman get up and 
deny it? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
got a memorandum book. 

Mr. T.C. HARRINGTON said, per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman had not 
a memorandum book now; but, for- 
tunately, he (Mr. T. C. Harrington) was 
in possession of some proof of the state- 
ments he made. When the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford was in Ireland, in company, 
he thought, with the hon. Member for 
the Rushcliffe Division of Nottingham 
(Mr. J. E. Ellis), three weeks before the 
prosecution of Father Ryan commenced, 
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he (Mr. T. C. Harrington) had given 
them a copy of this entry from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s memorandum book. 
He had stated to these Gentleman— 
“Watch the prosecution of Father 
Ryan—he is marked for prosecution.” 
Sure enough, three weeks afterwards, 
Father Ryan, who was marked for im- 
prisonment, made a speech, and was 
ounced upon for it. He (Mr. T. C. 

arrington) could not convince the 
3 hon. Gentleman that he had had 
a look at his private memorandum book; 
but he thought that the fact of his 
having related with such circumstantial 
accuracy what it contained, the fact 
that this entry was shown at the dinner 
at Dublin, and the fact that the prosecu- 
tion of Father Ryan had followed so 
shortly after his statement to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford, was sufficient proof of the 
truth of the evidence. [A Jaugh.| The 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
laughed, but as they were so accustomed 
to the jokes of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman on these subjects they could 
afford to pass his laughter by. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, if he wished to meet the allegations 
now made, would have to go a little 
further to convince the public of his 
tenderness with regard to the priests, 
and to the genuineness of the advocacy 
with which he spoke of them. And he 
(Mr. T. C. Harrington) thought the right 
hon. Gentleman might learn a lesson 
from what he had related as proving 
that the officials by whom he was 
surrounded, and of whom he was always 
so ready to give praise, were not always 
so worthy of his confidence as he seemed 
to think. Then there was another ques- 
tion which he (Mr. T. C. Harrington) 
would not like to pass by without a 
word of comment—he alluded to the 
report of Mr. Wellington Colomb with 
regard to the Mitchelstown Inquiry. 
He must say that the Report and the 
diagram given by that Gentleman were 
a complete contradiction the one to the 
other. There was no means of judging 
from any other evidence then reported 
in the inquiry; and how any sane man 
could have drawn the diagram and 
written that Report was to his mind a 
problem which would never be solved. 
There were three allegations in the 
Report. First of all, that the man 
Lonergan had been killed by a ricochet 
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shot and not by a direct shot. But 
according to the diagram a ricochet 
shot could not by any possibility have 
hit the man if he had been in the posi- 
tion assumed by Mr. Colomb. This 
gentleman had evidently never read a 
word of the evidence given at the in- 
quiry—and this was an evidence of the 
value of Reports‘received from officials 
employed in Ireland. Mr. Colomb said 
it would have been impossible for any- 
body to kill Lonergan without leaning 
his head out of the window, and he 
evidently did not know that the man 
Dacon who killed Lonergan said that he 
saw the man fall and had fired at him 
leaning out of the window. Then with 
regard to the other two men who were 
shot, they had been killed nearer the 
barrack and in a direct line, and Mr. 
Colomb said it would have been possible 
to kill them directly, but that most pro- 
bably they were killed by ricochet shots. 
But what was the evidence on this 
point? Why, in the first place, these 
men were killed by buck shot and not 
by a ricochet bullet, and to say that 
they were killed by ricochet shots when 
only buckshot was used was an absur- 
dity. The medical testimony produced 
at the inquiry showed clearly that the 
men had been killed by pellets and not 
by bullets. It was evident that, without 
reading a word of the evidence or a 
word of the examination at the inquiry, 
this gentleman went down into the dis- 
trict, which, fortunately, had been visited 
by a great number of Members of this 
House in order to make an inquiry, and 
made a Report altogether contradictory 
to the evidence originally given. What, 
then, was the value of that gentleman’s 
statement? If anything, it proved that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary’s officials had not meant to 
kill anyone when they fired. But they 
had the evidence of the policemen them- 
selves, whom he (Mr. T. C. Harrington) 
had had the advantage of cross-examin- 
ing. and this was a bit of the cross- 
examination— 

Q. Did you aim at any particular person ?— 
A.—I did. 

Q. Did you fire to kill?—A. I did. 

Q. Did you mean to kill P—A. I did. , 
All the witnesses had stated distinctly 
at the inquiry that they took deliberate 
aim, that they fired with the intent that 
they meant to kill. The Commissioner 
sent down by the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Chief Secretary endeavoured to 
make out that the deaths were caused 
by ricochet shots, and that there had 
been no intention on the part of the 
police to kill anybody. 

Dr. KENNY said, that this discus. 
sion had gone on for a considerable 
time and it seemed likely that it would 
go on longer without the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, or any- 
one on the Government Benches, giving 
any satisfaction to the Committee as to 
the most important question raised in 
the debate. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary seemed to have two 
methods of dealing with everyone. One 
was to deny the truth of an allegation, 
and the other was to sneer atit. The 
Government seemed to be permeated 
with hostility to everything that was 
for the good of Ireland, and made 
a point of endeavouring to stifle 
and put down every legitimate aspira- 
tion of the Irish people. The Report 
referred to by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
T. C. Harrington) was an admirable 
sample of this spirit. The Government 
had cnly to ask for a report from any 
understrapper in Ireland who would im- 
mediately manufacture one of any cha- 
racter to suit the taste of bis employers. 
No matter how clear the facts or how 
wildly the Government desire to have 
them contorted, they had officials always 
ready to prove anything that they wished, 
and sometimes, indeed, they went so far 
as to suggest to him what they should 
wish. They suggested to him some- 
times to voice their own wishes on the 
subject. Well, he (Dr. Kenny) thought 
it necessary to call the attention of the 
Committee—and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary would 
not sneer at it—to the case of the un- 
fortunate man Larkin, who died in 
Kilkenny gaol. It would be necessary 
for him (Dr. Kenny) to go briefly over 
the facts again—and he could assure 
the Committee that it was no pleasant 
task for him to have to do so. The 
lesson to be derived from this poor 
man’s treatment was this—that so 
great was the demoralization of the 
Public Service in Ireland, so great was 
the wish of the underlings to do what 
they believed, perhaps erroneously, to 
be the desire of their paymasters, that 
they neglected the commonest demands 
of humanity. He did not know the 
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private character of the medical officer 
of Kilkenny Gaol, but he did not think 
it possible for any medical man to be 
guilty of more inhumanity than this 
person had been. He had under his 
care aman who was suffering from a 
dangerous disease, and he could not 
plead ignorance on the subject, as it was 
proved in evidence that the man had 
been under his care for several days suf- 
fering from an attack which, if it did not 
appear to him was seriously weakening 
the man, must have been owing to 
neglect and insufficient examination on 
his part. The man had been suffering 
for three days, and perhaps more, from 
a most exhaustive disease, and instead of 
doing what any other medical man 
would have done under the circum- 
stances and removing him from the 
place he was in to one where he could 
have received proper treatment, and 
where his life might have been saved, 
he left him in the cold, bleak cell at an 
inclement season of the year without the 
proper appliances of medicine and treat- 
ment. The man was found dead at 
half-past 4 o’clock in the morning, 
although it was known that he had been 
groaning and calling for aid two hours 
previously. He (Dr. Kenny) had no 
doubt, from his knowledge of the par- 
ticular malady from which the man was 
suffering, that if assistance had been 
given to him within those two hours he 
might have been a living man to-day. 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary whether, under these 
circumstances, considering that this 
young man had gone into gaol strong 
and hearty and healthy, and was carried 
from it a corpse, he would not take into 
consideration the desirability of granting 
some compensation to the widowed 
mother? He(Dr. Kenny) was sorry to 
say that up to now the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had turned a deaf ear to this 
appeal, but he (Dr. Kenny) was not 
without hope that even yet the right 
hon. Gentleman would take a more 
humanitarian view of the matter. The 
whole blame in the case rested with the 
prison medical officer, and though this 
case occurred eight months ago, he had 
not heard that this medical officer had 
been visited with a single iota of con- 
demnation. He believed this gentleman 
was still attending Kilkenny Gaol in the 
capacity of medical officer ; and, if so, he 
maintained that the continuance of such 
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aman in such a post was most detri- 
mental to the people of Ireland. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he intended to take any action 
in the matter; and if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman replied in the negative, he (Dr. 
Kenny) would say that he was striking 
a much more serious blow at the cause 
of law and order in Ireland than 
any agitator could do in the course 
of 10 years of his life. Another case 
to which attention had been called 
was that of Mr. Latchford, and in 
reference to that case the hon. Mem- 
ber for the St. Rollox Division of Glas- 
gow (Mr. Caldwell), a strong suppor- 
ter of the Government, and a Mem- 
ber of that Party without whose assist- 
ance the Government would not remain 
24 hours in Office, uttered a very strong 
remonstrance. That hon. Member stated 
an absolute fact when he said the Crimes 
Act was passed by the House on the 
distinct understanding that it would be 
employed only in the repression of 
serious crime, and that it should not be 
used against political opponents, and 
it shocked even the conscience of a 
Liberal Unionist to find those promises 
violated in the manner illustrated by 
this case of Mr. Latchford. For any 
offence Mr. Latchford had committed, 
he might have been proceeded against 
at Quarter Sessions ; but, for the gratifi- 
cation of private spleen, the Coercion 
Act was applied against a man for exer- 
eising what he believed was a right he 
possessed. Why did not the Chief 
Secretary remonstrate with those officials 
who were at his beck and call, men 
like Mr. Cecil Roche, for using the Act 
in a manner quite contrary to that which 
he assured the House it should be em- 
ployed? Instead of rebuking such 
officials, and removing them from the 
district where they had so grossly abused 
their power, men like Mr. Cecil Roche 
were encouraged to pursue the same 
course in other cases. The English 
people when they came to know, as 
they would by these diseussions, how the 
Act was misused, would never sanction 
such proceedings by their votes when 
the occasion for using their votes arrived. 
They would not assist the Chief Secretary 
and his Unionist Friends, unless he (Dr. 
Kenny) was very wuch mistaken in the 
spirit of the English people. Every 

ay the Coercion Act was brought under 
review was a day plucked from the life 
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of the Ministry, and diminished the 
chance of a renewal of their power. 
The right hon. Gentleman would have 
little cause to congratulate himself on 
the action of his underlings whose con- 
duct he now encouraged, and whose only 
chance of existence as officials was to 
be the subservient tools of the Adminis- 
tration. That had been so well illus- 
trated in this and many another debate, 
that it was scarcely necessary to insist 
on itagain. Only one other case would 
he refer to; it had been mentioned by the 
hon. Member for the Rusheliffe Division 
of Nottingham (Mr. J. E. Ellis), and the 
House would, he was sure, like to have 
some reply from the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General when he rose to 
take part in the discussion. What did 
the Government propose to do in refer- 
ence to Mr. Moroney, who had long been 
in gaol nominally for contempt of Oourt, 
but, according to the opinion of all just- 
minded men, by a gross misuse of the 
power a Judge had of such committal 
for contempt. Twenty months’ imprison- 
ment was a severe punishment for a 
man guilty of the most gross contempt 
of Court, and, according to the evidence 
of the prison officials, Mr. Moroney, 
mentally and physically, had suffered 
severely. Was the man to be kept in 
prison so long as the vindictiveness of 
Judge Boyd remained unsatisfied? Was 
his imprisonment to synchronize with 
the life of Judge Boyd? No more dis- 
graceful case of vindictive imprisonment 
was ever sanctioned by an Executive 
Government than this continued impri- 
sonment of Mr. Moroney. Why, even 
under the exceptional Bill just carried 
through Committee in an exceptional 
manner, and the provisions of which 
were not thoroughly understood, the 
power of committal for the most gross 
contempt was limited to a term of im- 
prisonment to terminate with the life of 
the Commission, long or short, and that 
power was conferred by solemn Act of 
the Legislature; but here was a man 

imprisoned for 20 months, and for as 
much longer as Judge Boyd might 

choose to keep him there, for no offence 
but the refusal to answer a question 
that under no straining of the law should 

he have been required to answer. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.) said, he had no iutention 
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cause he confessed he was not justified 
by the possession of accurate knowledge 
of the facts upon which the discussion 
turned. But he was exceedingly struck 
by the account of one case, and had 
waited to hear what explanation would 
be offered. It was the case to which 
allusion had been made by his hon, 
Friend the Member for the Rusheliffe 
Division of Nottingham (Mr. J. E. 
Ellis), and which was afterwards detailed 
at considerable length by another hon 
Member, and in a manner with which 
the Committee must have been struck, 
the case of the man Kennedy, who be- 
came a lunatic while suffering imprison- 
ment in Limerick Gaol. Some hon. 
Members now present might not have 
heard the hon. Member for North Dub- 
lin (Mr. Olancy) read the letter from a 
prisoner in the same gaol, describing 
how he and his fellows could not endure 
to take their usual exercise in the prison 
yard, because of the groans and the ex- 
pressions of pain and horror proceeding 
from the cell in which the unfortunate 
man was confined, and how after some 
days, during which he was strangely 
neglected, he was finally examined and 
found to be insane, and transferred to 
the lunatic asylum. He did not know 
if the Government were altogether alive 
to the painful impression made on the 
minds of quiet people in this country by 
incidents such asthose. He was willing 
to admit, for the sake of argument, 
that there might be a certain amount of 
exaggeration in the description ; but still 
when such a case was cited in the House 
of Commons, and no attempt made to 
explain it, or promise made of future 
explanation, he was entitled to express 
some surprise. He should be glad if 
the Chief Secretary would say what he 
knew of the case, and offer, if he could, 
some explanation of the circumstances 
alluded to. There was only one other 
point to which he would refer. He was 
not surprised that the hon. Member for 
North Dublin alluded to the extra- 
ordinary Report that had been put into 
the hands of hon. Members that morning 
in explanation of the Mitchelstown affair. 
A high officer in the Police Force, being 
apparently called upon to explain how 
it was that three men lost their lives, so 
completely exemplified the leading weak- 
nesses and characteristics of Irish officials 





of taking part in the debate, not because 
he was not deeply interested, but be- 
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when they had not the strong hand of 
control over them, that he went so far 
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as to prove that not only was the poor 
man Lonergan not killed by a ricochet 
shot, but that, in fact, he was not killed 
at all, but was alive at the present day. 
He produced this Report intended to 
show that death was caused by a ricochet 
shot, a fact that could be proved by 
surgical examination he believed, for, 
as his hon. and gallant Friends would 

robably know, a ricochet bullet could 
be detected by its not striking end on as 
it would in direct aim. But, however 
that might be, this over-zealous officer 
produced a plan of the ground, on which 
he showed by a dotted line the extreme 
line of fire to where Lonergan stood ; 
but, unfortunately for his argument, 
anyone who looked at the plan would 
see that a shot fired along the extreme 
line of fire towards Lonergan could not 
ricochet even in his direction. It seemed, 
therefore, that on this occasion, as on 


many others, that the principal failing | [ 


of the Irish officials was over-zeal, and 
it was desirable that a little more care 
should be exercised in restraining that 
in such cases. But he only alluded to 
that as an interesting matter in con- 
nection with the Report that had only 
come into his hands that day; his 
principal object in rising was to refer to 
the case of the man who became a lunatic 
while detained in prison, and upon this 
he would be glad to have some informa- 
tion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that Irish officials 
were apt to do very extraordinary things, 
unless a strong hand were kept over 
them. Was the Committee to under- 
stand that the right hon. Gentleman 
kept a strong hand over his officials in 
the making of their Reports when he 
occupied the position of Chief Secretary 
for Ireland? Did he exercise a strong 
hand to have Reports framed to suit his 
convenience ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
denied that he made any suggestion of 
the kind. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman talked of Irish officials 
who made Reports, and what on earth 
did he mean by his observation, unless 
he meant a strong hand in controlling 
those Reports? ‘The right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to give his view on the Re- 
port in reference to the death at Mitchels- 
town, and that he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
did not propose to argue. The right 
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hon. Gentleman argued from looking at 
the plan, that a bullet fired along the 
extreme line of fire could neither hit the 
man or ricochet towards him. That might 
be true; but the man was short, and it 
might be in some other line of fire. 
[Cries of “Look at the map.”] He 
was not prepared to argue any hypo- 
thesis and demonstrate it from the plan ; 
but he turned to the case to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred as most 
important, that of the man who went 
mad in prison. He had no particular 
information about the case, but he had 
gathered something from a letter sent 
to an hon. Member by some prisoner un- 
known—whether that was an authentic 
form of information he must leave the 
Oommittee to determine, but, assuming 
that it was, it appeared from this anony- 
mous correspondent that the unfortunate 
man was kindly treated by the officials. 
Mr. Cranoy: By the Governor—not by 
the doctor.] By the Governor and 
warders. But it appeared from the 
letter that the doctor mistook the nature 
of the case. Whether that was really 
so or not he could not say. But prison 
doctors were no more infallible than 
doctors anywhere else, and he knew no 
means of making them infallible. Butthe 
most that could be made of it was, that 
the prison doctor did not discover, as he 
might have discovered, that the man was 
actually insane. There was no evidence 
that the man suffered from the mistake ; 
it appeared from the evidence in the 
letter he was kindly treated, and though 
he might have been removed to the 
asylum two days earlier, it was not sug- 
gested that he would have been in better 
plight than now. As to the suggestion 
that his madness was caused by his 
treatment in prison, there was not a 
fragment of evidence to support it, and 
he was surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman, of all Members in the House, 
should lend any appearance of support 
to the suggestion, for he was one of 
those under whose authority the prison 
rules now in force were passed. 

Mr. CLANCY said, he had not had 
the advantage of hearing the speech of 
the Chief Secretary completely, but he 
had heard enough to enable him to say 
thatthe right hon. Gentleman had missed 
the point of the case. He stated that 
this unfortunate man was well treated 
in prison, and so he was by the Governor 
and warders, but the charge was not 
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brought against the governor and 
warders, but against the prison doctor, 
who for three days heard the man moan- 
ing and groaning, and yet persisted in 
believing he was shamming until the 
end of that period. The charge was 
not against the officials strictly so called, 
the Governor and warders, but against 
the prison doctor, and the right hon. 
Gentleman could not ride off on the plea 
that there was no charge against the 
officials. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, he understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say that he had no special 
information ; but would he tell the Com- 
mittee he would make inquiry into the 
matter? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he would 
be most happy to do so. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he might 
now make an appeal to the Committee 
to allow the Vote to be taken, having 
regard to the fact that the Chairman 
had been at the Table for eight hours, 
and would be in the Chair again at 
mid-day. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he would not detain the Committee 
long. The Government had directed 
their arguments to rebutting those urged 
against sentences inflicted on prisoners 
under the Crimes Act; but he refused te 
abandon all hope that they would con- 
sider the case of those prisoners whose 
sentences had been increased on appeal— 
Father M‘Fadden, Mr. Blane, and Mr. 
O’Brien. This increasing of sentences 
on appeal had been referred to by a 
supporter of the Government, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, as acustom more honoured 
in the breach than the observance. Into 
contentious matter he would not now 
enter. The Miltown Malbay case had 
been argued; it was a matter he did 
not like to go into, as he was personally 
concerned, but he did appeal to the 
Government in regard to the cases of 
Father M‘Fadden and Mr. Blane. 
Without going into the merits of the 
cases, he would only refer to the idea 
that was entertained that when the ori- 
ginal term of imprisonment was served 
the Government would reconsider the 
situation. Members had arrived at the 
end of a long Sitting, and were going 
away upon holidays he hoped they would 
enjoy ; but they could not do so without 
a thought for those of their Colleagues 
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now in prison who had suffered a long 
incarceration, and who were under the 
special penalty of having had their sen- 
tences increased on appeal. Surely it 
would be a graceful act if the Govern- 
ment would remit the term of imprison- 
ment beyond that originally imposed. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, everybody 
would appreciate the spirit in which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had made 
his remarks, and as to the motives that 
should actuate the Government. He 
asked the Government to reconsider the 
position, and he made some reference to 
remarks of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham that had not come 
under his (Mr. A. J. Balfour’s) notice; 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman 
must be aware that the custom of in- 
ereas.ng sentences on appeal was not 
peculiar to this Act. The Judges who had 
increased the sentences had acted after 
full consideration of all the evidence, 
and he did not think it was in his power 
to review the sentences they had inflicted. 
Certainly, he could not advise the Lord 
Lieutenant to exercise the Prerogative 
of Merey unless he was convinced that 
the sentences were excessive. In the 
ease of Father M‘Fadden, it was to be 
observed that though the County Court 
Judge had increased the length of im- 
prisonment, he had diminished its se- 
verity by treating the prisoner as a 
first-class misdemeanant, so that to 
reduce the term of imprisonment to 
three months would be to diminish the 
original sentence. He believed the 
same remark would apply to Mr. Blane. 
[‘*No!”] Well, he did not think he 
should be justified in reconsidering the 
judgments of County Court Judges who 
were, even less than magistrates, open 
to hostile comment, for they were able, 
competent lawyers, and absolutely inde- 
pendent of the Executive. Under the 
circumstances, though entirely appre- 
ciating the appeal of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he could not adopt his sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON said, as 
a fact bearing upon the independence of 
County Court Judges, it might be 
mentioned that among the applications 
for a vacancy among the Judges of the 
Superior Court were those of two County 
Court Judges. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) said, it was to be regretted that 
the Government did not see their way 
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to meet the suggestion. There could be 
no doubt that when the House gave the 
right of appeal in these cases, they did 
so in the interest of the accused. He 
was sure that it never entered the minds 
of any hon. Members who supported the 
Government in passing the Crimes Act 
that there was any risk of these sen- 
tences being increased on appeal. It 
was so in his own case, and there was 
no such thing known in Scotland as a 
sentence being increased on appeal. He 
was speaking in the presence of the 
right hon, and learned Lord Advocate, 
who would know that a man could get 
his sentence reduced or annulled on the 
ground of informality; but there was no 
provision in the law of Scotland for in- 
creasing a sentence on appeal. It was 
most unfair to apply such a provision in 
Ireland. It destroyed the benefit of the 
accused of the right of appeal, if it was 
accompanied by the chance of getting 
his sentence increased ; the risk deterred 
the accused from claiming the protection 
the Legislature intended to confer. It 
was because there was a want of confi- 
dence in the original tribunal that right 
of appeal was allowed. Taking an or- 
dinary case before a magistrate, there 
was no public interest excited, for there 
was no reason to suppose that outside 
the individual concerned there was any 
want of confidence in the tribunal ; but, 
in reference to cases under the Crimes 
Act, there was an exceptional want of 
confidence, and hence it was that, with 
the view of giving accused persons every 
possible advantage, they were allowed 
the right of appeal. But if a Judge 
was allowed to increase the sentence on 
appeal, the attendant risk nullified the 
protection. If it was maintained—and 
of that he could not speak with full 
knowledge—that Judges in England and 
Ireland had this power, so, also, had the 
Executive the power of exercising the 
Prerogative of Mercy. He did not think 
the Government would extend their in- 
fluence by allowing that increase in the 
severity of punishments. It could dono 
good in promoting peace in Ireland and 
respect for law, but rather harm, by what 
would appear as evidence of a vindictive 
spirit. Let the Act be carried out in a 
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judicious manner, and it would command 
the assent of all law-respecting and law- 
abiding people. He hoped the Govern- 
ment, for their own sake, would see their 
way to give effect to the recommendation 
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made by the hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) 
said, the hon. Member (Mr. Caldwell) 
had fallen into a mistake very commonly 
made, by forgetting that on the hoaring 
of the appeal fresh evidence might be 
adduced of much more value than came 
before the Court below. To lay down 
the proposition that a more competent 
Court and better informed should not 
have the power to inflict a proportionate 

unishment was altogether a mistake. 
t appeared to him that the more these 
cases were left to be dealt with by Con- 
stitutional Courts in Ireland, England, 
and Scotland, and the less they were 
advocated by political Gentlemen in the 
House and mixed up with Party war- 
fare, the better would it be for all con- 
cerned in the administration of justice 
and good government. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Szxron) (Belfast, W.) said, those 
who made the laws had a right to over- 
look those who administered them, and 
to see that they performed their duty 
according to the intentions with which 
the laws were passed, and if they failed 
to do that then it was only right that 
attention should be called to the failure 
in that House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
said that he thoroughly appreciated the 
spirit in which the appeal was made to 
him by the hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy). 
It was to be hoped that he also appre- 
ciated the more than spirit—the force— 
of the remarks of the hon. Member 
for the St. Rollox Division of Glas- 
gow (Mr. Caldwell). That hon. Mem- 
ber was one of the body of Mem- 
bers who placed the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in power and enabled him to 
pass the Orimes Bill. He supported the 
right hon. Gentleman steadily, aye, ob- 
stinately, through all the courses and 
struggles of that Bill, and now he had 
explained in plain terms that he did so 
under the belief that the right of appeal 
would only be exercised in relief of the 
accused. What was the meaning of a 
right of appeal in criminal cases ? What 
was the reason that the prosecution had 
no right of appeal against sentences 
which might be passed, and that only 
the convicted man could appeal? The 
right of appeal was limited to the ac- 
cused because it was intended for bis 
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relief; and in that way he contended 
that the right of appeal, which, according 
to the structure and theory of the law, 
was only intended for the relief of the 
accused, ought not to be sharpened as a 
weapon against him to strike him down. 
It was a manifest absurdity which no 
man could accept. He warned the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary that 
the speech of the hon. Member for the 
St. Rollox Division was most significant, 
as testifying to the opinions of those 
hon. Gentlemen who placed the Govern- 
ment in power, for it might, in the end, 
lead to their turning them out of power. 
He did not consider the hon. Member 
for the St. Rollox Division to be a man 
of emotion or impulse; on the contrary, 
he was of sound, hard, shrewd Oale- 
donian judgment, and he believed the 
speech showed that the hon. Member 
was discovering for himself that the 
feeling and judgment of England were 
revolting against the cruel and cowardly 
use made of the Coercion Act in Ireland. 
Let the right hon. Gentleman then ap- 
preciate the political force and warning 
conveyed to the Government in the 
speech of the hon. Member for the St. 
Rollox Division. 

Dr. KENNY said, he had to complain 
that the Government had given him no 
answer to two of the cases he had sub- 
mitted to the House—the cases of Moro- 
ney and Kennedy. In regard to the 
former, he thought reasonable discretion 
should be exercised as to the duration 


of the man’s detention, while, as to) 
Kennedy, he did hope there would be a | 


proper investigation of the case by an 
independent medical man. Personally, 
he passed no judgment on it. He was 
quite willing to suspend his judgment 
until a medical man had reported. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
afraid the hon. Member was asking too 
much. He did not think it right for any 
Government to interfere with the juris- 
diction of a Judge in cases of contempt 
of Oourt, neither could he agree as to 
the necessity of further inquiry into 
Kennedy’s case. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that, in 
order to raise the question they had 
been discussing in a definite form, he 
would propose without further speech a 
reduction of the Vote by £2,000. He 
did not think the whole of the Ohief 
Secretary’s salary was included in the 
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Vote on Account, but he assumed that 
£2,000 would be about the proportion. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

‘That the Item of £16,000, for the Office of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, be reduced by 
the sum of £2,000.”—(Mr. T. P. O° Connor.) 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 55; 
Noes 132: Majority 77.—(Div. List, 
No. 261.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. CHANCE said, he wished to 
draw the attention of the Law Officer 
to two specific matters. The first was that 
the costs paid by a tenant on settling 
a writ for rent were £2 10s. ; while, if the 
landlord proceeded on ejectment, they 
amounted to £1 10s. only. There was no 
reason why the first proceeding should 
cost more than the latter. The land- 
lord had thus two proceedings open to 
him. One was less expensive than the 


| other; but as the Land Act of 1887 did 


not give the Court any power to make 
an instalment order on a writ for rent, 
the landlord’s agents naturally had 
recourse to it—the more expensive pro- 
ceeding. Where a writ in ejectment 
was served, the Court had, under Section 
30 of the Land Act, power to make in- 
stalment orders; but to get that relief 
the tenant had to enter an appearance, 
although he did not dispute that the 
rent was due. There was then nothing 
to prevent the landlord proceeding to 
put the tenant to all the expense of a 
trial. The other and usual course 
adopted by the landlord was a notice of 
motion for final judgment; the tenant 
had then to move for an instalment 
order. Two counsel had to be retained, 
the case heard in Court, and even if the 
tenant succeeded, the landlord’s costs, 
which the tenant had to pay, amounted 
to about £9. This was a prohibitive 
tax when the rent was £30 or £40 in 
all. It could be easily avoided by 
altering the rules and allowing the 
tenant to submit to the judgment of the 
Court, and apply for an instalment 
order in Chambers. Two counsel’s fees, 
two briefs, and the landlord’s notice of 
motion for judgment, would thus be 
rendered unnecessary, and the costs 
would be reduced to at most half what 
they were now. He hoped the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) would give him some 
assurance that there would be some 
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alteration made in the direction he 
pointed out. 

Mr. MADDEN aaid, he quite recog- 
nized the importance and reasonable- 
ness of the suggestions, and he would 
promise to consider them. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
said, the Motion of which he had given 
formal Notice with regard to the salary 
of the Attorney General, and the great 
inconvenience arising from the Chief 
Law Offiver of the Crown acting as 
counsel for Zhe Zimes, would not be sub- 
mitted for discussion until the Autumn 
Session. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £652,000, be 

ted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 

or Transport and Kemounts, which will come 

in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1889.” 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) if he proposed at that hour of 
the night to proceed with the Army 
Estimates ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would allow these Votes to be 
taken, as they were of a non-contentious 
character. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he rose, not in his own interest but in 
that of hon. Members opposite, to 
oppose the taking of any more Votes. 
The right hon. Gentleman knew very 
well that several hon. Gentlemen on his 
own side of the House, who were sup- 
porters of the Government, took serious 
views of the various Army and Navy 
Votes, and surely it was not fair to take 
advantage of their absence. What was 
the right hon. Gentleman trying to do 
now, at 25 minutes past 1 o’clock? He 
was afraid of the arguments which 
might be addressed to him from his own 
side of the House. As they knew very 
well, Her Majesty’s Government did 
not care a bit for arguments or remon- 
strances, no matter how sound, which 
might be addressed to them by their 
political opponents; but when an attack 
was made on them by hon. Gentlemen 
who sat behind them, then they began 
to quake. Why, if they kept on vexing 
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their supporters in the way they had 
done, they would soon find themselves 
out of Office. He appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War to attend to the remonstrances 
which had been addressed to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in regard to the 
Naval and Military Votes, and to give 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
and other hon. Gentlemen interested, 
an opportunity for properly discussing 
them. Had he not better consent to re- 
port Progress than try to get money sur- 
reptitiously at such an unseemly hour ? 
Surely he would recognize the truth of 
the old proverb—‘‘A stitch in time saves 
nine,” and, instead of trying to get the 
Saddlery Vote, agree to report Progress. 
Of course, he knew a Minister would 
always take as much as he could get. 
He did not like to detain the Committee, 
for he certainly felt great sympathy with 
the Chairman; but it was their duty to 
prevent the country being robbed; they 
could not properly discuss Money Votes 
at that hour of the night, and he there- 
fore hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would consent to report Progress, and 
thus give his own Friends a proper op- 
portunity of criticizing the Votes. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: These are non- 
contentious Votes, and I hope I shall be 
allowed to take them. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY said, that nearly 
an hour had passed since the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) appealed to 
the Committee, in consideration of the 
early Sitting of the House on Saturday, 
to close the discussion then going on, 
yet the Committee, having voted more 
than £7,000,000 for the Public Service, 
were now being asked by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War for another £500,000, on the ground 
that it was a non-contentious Vote. It 
was noticeable that hon. Members who 
had shown themselves so anxious to 
secure economy were absent from the 
Committee, and no more Votes ought to 
betaken atthat hour of thenight. If there 
were any reality inthe appealof the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury for consideration for the hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, surely it was very unbecoming in 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War to ask for another Vote, 
even if it were of a non-contentious 
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character. He would be much more 
likely to get the Vote on the following 
day than at that Sitting. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Very well, I 
will not press it. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,” put, and agreed to. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee also report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 





PHARMACY ACT (IRELAND), 1875, 
AMENDMENT BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. William Corbet.) 
| BILL 357.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
who happened to be in charge of this 
Bill? It would require much considera- 
tion and amendment, and he took the 
opportunity to intimate that it would 
meet with strenuous opposition in its 
present form. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) said, 
he believed the Bill was in charge of the 
hon. Member for East Wicklow (Mr. 
W. J. Corbet). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said. since they allowed the second read- 
ing to pass, many representations had 
been made to them in reference to the 
Bill, and it would have to be recon- 
sidered. 


Committee deferred till Thursday next. 


CHAPELS (CLONMACNOICE) BILL. 
(Colonel Nolan, Mr. T. M. Healy, Dr. Fitzgerald.) 
[BILL 361.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) said, 
the Bill proposed to deal with interesting 
antiquities in King’sOounty, the remains 
of buildings that were in existence be- 
fore the Church of Rome existed in Ire- 
land. To the proposal to hand over the 
control to the Ohurch of Rome he 
strongly objected. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he hoped the hon. Member would with- 
. draw his objection. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : Certainly not. 

Coronet NOLAN said, the hon. 
Member was under some misappre- 
hension; there was no intention to de- 
vote the chapels to any denominational 
purposes—the control was transferred 
and left entirely with the Government. 


Mr. M. J. Kenny 
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Mr. JOHNSTON said, he must per- 


sist in his objection. 
Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


LIBEL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Lords’ Amendments be con- 
sidered on Monday.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he objected to this opportunity 
being given for the consideration of the 
Lords’ Amendments to this Bill. It was 
a most contentious measure, and the 
discussion must take considerable time. 
He would strongly appeal to the Go- 
vernment to let the Bill stand over for 
the Autumn Sitting. It was a most 
contentious proposal, and it affected all 
the newspapers in the country. He did 
not approve of the Bill as it left the 
House, and he certainly objected to it 
now. 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is only a 
formal proposal that the House may 
have the Lords’ Amendments printed, 
that they may be considered. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he objected 
to the Bill in its entirety, and protested 
against the present period of the Session 
being lengthened on account of it. The 
Bili was promoted by a little knot of in- 
terested newspaper proprietors who took 
a vehement interest in it, and who, 
having got the Bill so far, would persist 
in their efforts, and urge that another 
half-hour would dispose of the Amend- 
ments. But to discuss it would prolong 
the Sitting for another day at least. 
He strongly urged the Government not 
to be a party to this. Let the Amend- 
ments stand over until the autumn, when 
Members, having'shot their grouse, might 
be in a better state of mind to consider 
the question. 

Tue SECRETARY to rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he hoped the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for North Longford would not per- 
sist in his objection, seeing that there 
was no intention to take the Bill on 
Monday; the proposal now was simply 
for putting the matter in order that the 
Amendments might be printed, and 
Members might see what they were. 
Any objection might be raised on the 
Motion to consider the Amendments ; 
they would not be taken on Monday, or 
without further Notice being given. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY said, with the 


utmost respect to the hon. Gentleman, 
whose courtesy he was always ready to 
acknowledge, his objection was to the 
Bill in every shape or form. He ob- 
jected to newspapers having further 


Order of 


protection. Newspapers ought to be 
muzzled. He did not believe in what 
was called ‘freedom of the Press ;”’ he 
was opposed to freedom of the Press, 
and certainly opposed to giving them 
more freedom for the insertion of libellous 
matter than they had at present. He 
must continue his objection. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIO BILL 
[Lords]. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Lords’ Amendments be con- 
sidered on Tuesday.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, his objec- 
tion applied equally to Tuesday. 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is merely 
formal Business, and the hon. and 
learned Member cannot object to it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Cannot I object 
and divide against the Motion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member cannot divide against 
this merely formal Business. It is 
formal and routine Business of the 
House, and I do not think it comes 
within the Rules of Opposed Business, 
or can be opposed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask you, 
Sir, is there not a Standing Order that 
objection being taken tu any particular 
day the Motion goes down for the next 
day? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Objection in the 
present case ought not to be raised. 
Discretion must be exercised in the ap- 
plication of the Rules to what is or is 
not Opposed Business. This is purely 
formal Business that must be transacted 
if Business is to be proceeded with at all. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY rose again—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
you a question, Sir. I would ask you 


to say whether the Business is formal or 
not? Is not the question of the appoint- 
ment of Business for any day—affecting, 
as it surely does, the convenience of 
Members—is that not a matter upon 
which the House, as a whole, is entitled 
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to exerciss an opinion? For instance, 
Sir, tocite a precedent, take the case—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! This 
is not binding the House that an Order 
shall be taken on a particular day—it is 
only naming a day in order that Busi- 
ness may be put down. The same op- 
portunity is still open to an hon. Mem- 
ber to take objection when tae Order is 
called in the usual course. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask, Sir, 
what is the value or purpose of putting 
a Question from the Chair unless the 
House is to express an opinion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. and learned Member is nowarguing 
with me. I have given my ruling as to 
the ordinary and proper course to be 
pursued. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will you put 
the Question, Mr. Speaker ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
shall not put the Question. 


Lords’ Amendments to be considered 
ae Tuesday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 366. ] 


MOTION. 
aa 
ADJOURNMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Jackson.) 


Cotonet HUGHES ( Woolwich) called 
attention to an error that had occurred 
in calling the Orders of the Day. The 
Order for the Second Reading of the 
School Board Election Bill, being ob- 
jected to, was set down for November 7. 
He had previously inquired of the Clerk 
at the Table whether he thought the 
adjourned Session would include the 
7th November, and understood him to 
say he thought it would. But, as there 
was some doubt about this, and the Bill, 


Business 


if delayed, could not be applied, as he 


desired it should be, to the November 
elections, was there any way of correct- 
ing the error in fixing the day ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: For what day does 
the hon. and gallant Member wish the 
Bill set down ? 

Cotoye. HUGHES: For Monday. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. and 
gallant Member intended to defer the 
Bill to Monday, and it has been by error 
set down for November 7, by the leave 
of the House the alteration can be 
made. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I take this 
opportunity to explain, Sir, that in 
urging my objection just now I did not 
know that it was the Railway Rates Bill 
that was before the House. I have not 
the slightest objection to that Bill, or to 
the consideration of the Lords’ Amend- 
ments. I was under the impression that 
it was the Libel Law Amendment Bill 
under consideration. 

Coroner HUGHES asked, in re- 
ference to his question, was it necessary 
to move the correction ? 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): Is 
not the Question before us, Sir, that you 
leave the Chair? Has not the question 
of the postponement of this Bill been 
decided ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not a Question 
to put to the House. It is a question of 
arrangement of Business between the 
hon. and gallant Member and the Clerks, 
and does not come before the House at 
large. Ifthe hon. and gallant Member 
made a mistake, or the Clerk made an 
error in interpreting the hon. and gallant 
Member’s wishes, as a matter of courtesy 
towards the hon. and gallant Member 
the alteration will be made. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: But is the hon. 
and gallant Member entitled to make 
the alteration to an earlier day ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
knows that the House is not bound to 
consider the Bill on that day. These 
technical objections cannot be applied to 
every sort of triviality. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said, he was anxious to know what would 
be done with Scotch Business during 
the remaining fragment of the Session. 
Could the Lord Advocate say when the 
Bail Bill and the Burgh Police Bill 
would be taken ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) said, that with 
reference to what had been said by the 
First Lord on the subject, he would ex- 
press his willingness to defer to the 
wishes of Scotch Representatives as to 
which of the Bills that had been con- 
. sidered by the Standing Committee 
should have precedence on Wednesday. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, if he 
might advert to the position of the Bill 
in charge of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Woolwich (Oolonel Hughes), he 
must say he was of opinion that the in- 
terest he displayed in the measure was 
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altogether unavailing. Whether it stood 
for November 7 or not, to suppose that 
a Bill not yet passed its second reading 
could become law in time for the No- 
vember elections was, in the present 
position of things, absurd. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) asked on what day 
it was proposed to take the third reading 
of the Teptbese of Parliament (Charges 
and Allegations) Bill? 

Tae CHANCELLORor raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): On Tuesday. 

Stir WILFRID LAWSON: First 
Order ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, not necessarily ; 
but the hon. Baronet had better renew 
his Question on the morrow. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked, 
could any information be given as to the 
date when the Irish Drainage Eills would 
be brought on ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tae TiEA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Feeds, N.): No, 
Sir. 

Dr. TANNER: Are they to be 
brought on at all ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes. 

Dr. TANNER: “It may bo for 
years, it may be for ever.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Business. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 4th August, 1888. 





The House met at Twelve of the 


clock. 


MINUTES.]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Army Estimates, Votes 7, 10, 13, 23; 
Navy Estimates, Votes 5, 8, 11, 15, 16, 

Resolutions [August 3] reported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
£18,326,975, Consolidated Fund. 

Pusitic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
County Court Appeals (Ireland) * [367]. 

Second Reading— Referred to Select Committee— 
Lloyd’s Signal Stations [343]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Muni- 
cipal Corporations (Local Bills) (Ireland) 
[351], and passed. 
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QUESTIONS. 


—o——. 


BANK OF ENGLAND—PAY OF BANK 
NOTE STAMPERS. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) (for Mr. CunnincHaME 
GranaM) (Lanark, N.W.) asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the maximum pay of the bank note 
stampers in the Bank of England is 30s. 
per week ; whether a Petition has been 
sent by these men to the Directors pray- 
ing for increase of pay, and why no 
notice has ever been taken of it; is it a 
fact that two bank note stampers, who 
have completed 50 years’ service, applied 
for a pension and were answered that 
there was ‘no pension” made for 
stampers; and, whether he will favour- 
ably consider the claims of these men to 
increased pay and a pension ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: The hon. Member must 
have asked this Question under a mis- 
apprehension. The Bank of England is 
not a Government Department, and the 
Government has nothing whatever to do 
with the management of its staff, any 
more than with that of any other bank. 


WAR OFFICE—COMMUTATION OF 
MILITARY AND NAVAL PENSIONS. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he expects soon to be 
in a position to announce a decision on 
the subject of the commutation of Mili- 
tary and Naval Pensions; and, if he 
will consider the propriety of providing 
that such commutations shall not be al- 
lowed in the case of officers liable to be 
called out for service in certain events, 
and of providing, on the contrary, that 
these pensions should be conditional on 
compliance with such Regulations as 
shall secure the services of those officers 
in case of need ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SEORETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford): In answer to the 
hon. Gentleman, I have to say that the 
whole of this subject is under the con- 
sideration of the Secretary of State, and 
Iam not in a position to say when a 
decision will be arrived at. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
whether the matters involved in the 
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second part of the Question would re- 
ceive the consideration of the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. BRODRIOK replied in the affir- 
mative. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—SCOTCH 
BUSINESS. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, that, seeing the Lord 
Advocate in his place, he wished to 
point out that hon. Members had been 
given to understand that this was to be 
a Scotch day. They were often told 
that the convenience of Scotch Members 
was consulted, and that they had ac- 
cepted this or accepted that. If Scotch 
Members was consulted, he, at any rate, 
was not one of those whose opinion the 
Government were in the habit of seek- 
ing, and he had questioned several of 
his Friends on the subject, and they had 
assured him that they were in the same 
category. He should like to ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman what 
process was gone through of arriving at 
the feeling of the Scotch Members with 
regard to fixing days for Scotch Busi- 
ness ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE(Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St, 
Andrew’s Universities), in reply, said, 
that if the Seotch Members had not to- 
day for Scotch Business they would have 
Wednesday. He would remind the hon. 
Member that a meeting was held a short 
time ago at which the hon. Member was 

resent, and that the general feeling of 
Scotch Members was that a day should 
be given for Scotch Business. The Go- 
vernment had desired to give to-day ; 
but owing to events which had happened 
early this week, as the hon. Gentleman 
was aware, it had been impossible to 
adhere to the original intention. There- 
fore, Wednesday was to be given to the 
Scotch Members. As the hon. Member 
seemed to have a special grievance, he 
would point out to him that it was not 
always very easy to get at Scotch Mem- 
bers in order to direct their attention on 
these subjects. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
not answered the general question, 
which was by what process the opinion 
of the Scotch Members was to be had ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD replied 
that he did not consider he had arrived 
at the opinion of the Scotch Members 
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until he had called them together, and 
then he was guided by the general feel- 
ing of those Members, and not by the 
opinion of individuals. 

Srk GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
whether it must be taken that the para- 
graph in the newspapers which stated 
that the Scotch Members had been con- 
sulted and had elected to take Wednes- 
day was without foundation ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD hoped 
that hon. Members would not be guided, 
as to what had been stated by himself 
or any of his Colleagues, by what ap- 
peared in the newspapers. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked, whether the Government intended 
to take the Burgh Police and Health 
(Scotland) Bill on Wednesday ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD replied 
in the affirmative. 


EAST INDIA (HYDERABAD-DECCAN 
MINING COMPANY)—THE REPORT— 
PREMATURE PUBLICATION, 


Sm HENRY JAMES (Lancashire, 
Bury): I have to ask the permission of 
the House to allow me to make a short 
statement with regard to a subject 
affecting the Rules and practice of the 
House. In several newspapers this 
morning, and especially in Zhe Zimes 
newspaper, there appears a statement 
as to the contents of the Report of the 
Committee on the Hyderabad-Deccan 
Mining Company. That Report has 
not yet been laid upon the Table of the 
House; but, still, the paragraphs to 
which I have referred state with some 
detail what the contents of that Report 
are. As faras I can judge, the writer 
who communicated the contents of these 
paragraphs to the newspapers, who is 
said to be a person connected with a 
Press Agency, must have obtained a 
copy—probably the original draft copy 
of the Indian Report—at a stage and 
time when that Report had not ap- 
proached completion, scarcely had been 
considered, and was simply a tentative 
draft Report. While I cannot, for a 
+ moment, say what that Report is, or 
may be likely to be, it is, I think, my 
duty to say that the statements as to the 
contents of that Report which appears in 
the newspapers are not only insufficient, 
but are misleading, fallacious, and in 
many reSpects entirely erroneous. I do 
not think that at this stage I ought to 


Mr. J. H. 4. Maedonald 
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suggest any course that should be taken 
to meet the evil which has been so 
flagrantly displayed, as I have not yet 
had an opportunity of consulting with 
my Colleagues; but I am sure they will 
share with me the great regret that I 
feel that such a course should have been 
taken in regard to the Report to which 
I am referring. I wish to say, as dis- 
tinctly and as emphatically as I can, 
that the statements connected with the 
Company are false and erroneous; be- 
cause it happens in this particular in- 
stance that the duties of the Committee 
were to inquire into the affairs of a 
Company, the shares of which have 
been largely dealt with—speculatively 
dealt with—and, I believe, are still 
being largely dealt with on the Stock 
Exchange; and it appears to me that if 
the Report I refer to is not at once con- 
tradicted, the result will be—and it 
may be that is the result which is de- 
sired—that the credulous and the un- 
wary will suffer, and that those who do 
not possess those qualities will benefit. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he hoped the Government would 
avail themselves of the opportunity that 
would be afforded them in the Bill that 
had come down from the Lords with 
regard to the Newspaper Law of Libel 
to insert a clause that would in the 
future put a stop to such practices as 
had been brought before the House by 
the right hon.-and learned Gentleman. 

Sm GEURGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) took the earliest opportunity 
of asking whether, in regard to the 
Official Secrets Bill, the Government 
would take into consideration the ques- 
tion of dealing with not only with those 
who stole public information, but vith 
the receivers of that stolen information ? 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Dublin, 
College Green) asked, whether offences 
of this sort were not constantly being 
committed by Zhe Times newspaper ; and 
whether it was not the habit of that 
journal to get information of this kind 
which was the result of thefts and 
forgeries ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): It 
is not possible for me to give a direct 
answer to the Question of the hon. and 
learned Member for Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy); but I at once take the oppor- 
tunity of saying that these occurrences 
have been of late so frequent that it will 
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Supply— 
be the bounden duty of the Government 


to consider what measures should be 
adopted to put a stop to them. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked, what time the Report of Supply 
was likely to come on to-day, and when 
Progress would be moved ? 

Tue SECRETARY to raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.), in 
reply, said, he hoped it would not be 
necessary to move to report Progress. 
He understood that the Votes which 
had been put down to-day were more 
or less in the nature of non-contentious 
Votes. If there were any Votes which 
were not contentious, it would be desir- 
able either to postpone or remit them, 
because it was absolutely necessary that 
the Government should get Supply to- 
day. 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) said, he thought the 
Ordnance Vote was so important that 
he should ask the hon. Member to post- 
pone it. The Government would re- 
member that Returns had been ordered 
of five ships of 78 guns; but that those 
Returns had not yet been printed, and 
it was desirable that a debate should 
take place upon that Report. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
thought the Ordnance Vote would take 
a considerable amount of time, and he 
would, therefore, suggest that the Vote 
should be postponed, and that to com- 
pensate for it the Government should 
take the wages portion of the Vote, 
which was nearly of the same amount 
as the Ordnance Vote. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire) said, 
he was satisfied that the debate on the 
Ordnance Vote would take three or four 
hours, and he did not think that it 
would be well to go into it to-day. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the Government 
were most anxious to meet the con- 
venience of hon. Members, and he 
should be glad to follow the suggestion 
made that the Wages Vote should be 
taken if it were on the Paper; but, un- 
fortunately, it had not been put down. 
It would be convenient if hon. Members 
would arrange for further discussion on 
the Ordnance Vote on Report. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he thought 
an opportunity should be given tc the 
Scotch Members for considering certain 
Scotch subjects which were not dealt 
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with yesterday, owing to the length of 
time occupied in the consideration of the 
Irish Votes. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Qo 

SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Suprpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1). £652,000, Transport and Re- 
mounts. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, he was quite sure 
it was the wish of all those who took an 
interest in these Votes that they should 
not, at that time of the Session, discuss 
them at any length. Therefore, he 
would content himself with making as 
brief a statement as he possibly could. 
He saw his hon. Friend the Financial 
Secretary to the War Department (Mr. 
Brodrick) in his piace, and he would know 
perfectly well, with regard to remount 
horses that were purchased, that sup- 
posing the First Army Corps were to be 
mobilized immediately, they would have 
the greatest difficulty in the world in 
obtaining the required number of ani- 
mals. All the batteries which were now 
at Aldershot, and supposed to belong to 
the First Army Corps, had nothing like 
a full complement of horses. He hada 
full Return with him of what those bat- 
teries consisted, and to mobilize any one 
of them would require 80 horses, or 
more in some cases. When they came 
to 80 more horses for each battery, it 
meant that, in the event of its being 
necessary to mobilize the First Army 
Corps, they would have to fill up the 
gap by taking horses away from other 
batteries, and so leaving those batteries 
absolutely inefficient. He believed the 
Government were endeavouring to carry 
out the wishes of the House and the 
country with regard to the First and 
Second Army Corps; but the country 
would never believe or be satisfied that 
they had a First Army Corps until they 
saw it complete in the field with all the 
appliances, and especially the proper 
number of horses and quantity of trans- 
port, necessary. His hon. Friend the 
Financial Secretary to the War Depart- 
ment would not get up and say that 
there was a proper amount of transport 
for the First Army Corps at this mo- 
ment; and that if war should arise, and 
charge, as the horses did not at first 
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that Army Corps might have to march 
at a moment’s notice from Aldershot, it 
would be able to do so without experi- 
encing the greatest difficulty in the matter 
of transport. The first thing that was 
necessary to every army which was likely 
to be called out was a full and sufficient 
amount of transport. That should be 
always provided. Without that we were 
nowhere, and until that was accom- 
plished it was no use to tell us that we 
had a First Army Corps. He should 
like to know what steps had been taken, 
and in what position we were, both as 
regarded remount horses, which were 
absolutely necessary for making not 
only the Artillery, but also the Cavalry 
complete; for, as regarded the Cavalry, 
they had only a small number of horses 
in comparison with the number of men. 
It was because he did not wish to de- 
tain the Committee at that period of the 
Session, though the question was of 
paramount importance, that he asked 
his hon. Friend to state, so far as he 
was able, how many more horses were 
required to fill up both the Artillery 
and Cavalry, and also what amount of 
transport was ready for the First Army 
Corps ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
also should like, on this subject of 
horses, to know on what system the 
War Office was going to act with regard 
to the purchase of these animals? As he 
understood it, there was a fixed limit of 
price when the horses were purchased 
in England, beyond which the War 
Office could not go—a price fixed for 
Artillery and Cavalry horses. He had 
been informed, however, that the War 
Office had been purchasing horses in 
Canada, and that horses, when purchased 
abroad, cost a much higher sum than 
that which the authorities were allowed 
to pay in England. If this were the fact, 
he thought it was extremely unjust to the 
farmers of England and those concerned 


in the breeding of horses. Ifthe War| 
| already available. A further step could 


Office were allowed to give a higher 
price for horses purchased abroad than 
for those purchased in England, it would 
- discourage the breeding of horses valu- 
able for military purposes. 

Coronet BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
8.W., Ince) said, on this question he 
should like to say he thought the best 

lace in the world for the breeding of 
| oa was Ireland. Admiral Rous, who 


was the greatest authority we had had 
on horses in this country, was of opinion 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 
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that there was nothing to equal the lime- 
stone pastures of Ireland foa the breed- 
ing of horses; and he (Colonel Blundell) 
would strongly impress upon the War 
Office to take note of that fact. The 
other point he would urge was this—it 
was well known that our regimental 
transport was the best that could be 
had; but we could not afford to keep it 
up. He would suggest to the Secretary 
of State for War that detachments under 
non-commissioned officers should be sent 
from each regiment to form part of the 
transport corps, and to act under trans- 
port officers. By doing that, when we 
wanted to send a force into the field we 
should always have a transport service 
ready without additional cost. 

Tae FINANCIAL SEORETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford) said, he agreed that 
the question which had been brought 
forward by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for North-West Sus- 
sex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) was a most 
important one. It was one which had 
occupied the attention of the Govern- 
ment very largely. The Government 
realized fully that it was absolutely 
necessary that they should have a First 
Army Corps in a position to take the 
field on short notice. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member had given special attention 
to the question of horses, and, in reply 
to his observations, he wished to say that 
while up to this moment we had no re- 
serve of horses whatever, this year, for 
the first time, experiments had been tried 
in registering horses belonging to pri- 
vate owners at a fixed annual fee of 10s. 
These horses were available by the Go- 
vernment at a moment’s notice, so that 
the Government, in a single day, could 
lay their hands upon the whole number 
of horses so registered. He was glad to 
say that the experiment had been en- 
tirely successful. The whole of the 
7,000 horses, for which a Vote had been 
taken in this year’s Estimates, were 


be taken by tne Government, and it 
would be possible to increase this re- 
serve if the House would grant a further 
sum of money next year. The greater 
number of these horses was available 
mainly for transport ; but a certain pro- 
portion of them also would be available 
for Artillery and Cavalry services. The 
fee charged for registration was, as he 
had said, 10s. per annum, and it would 
be seen that this was not too high a 
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come in quickly. Now, however, they 
were coming in very quickly, and these 
horses would be the nucleus for our mo- 
bilization. Then, as to what fell from 
the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Han- 
bury), he wished to state that the policy 
now adoptedwas to buy our remounts 
in this country. He believed the origin 
of the hon. Gentleman’s remarks was this 
—that a small Commission had been sent 
out to Canada to purchase horses and 
investigate the desirability of adopting 
Canada as a purchasing field for horses. 
The Commission being an experimental 
one, the expense of purchasing these 
horses was out of proportion to the num- 
ber of animals procured, and he believed 
that the expenses amounted to £52 per 
horse, which was in excess of the sum 
allowed for horses in this country— 
namely, £45. One of the advantages 
gained by the change in the method 
of purchasing horses was that whereas 
under the old system the market de- 
pended on the uncertain demands of the 
Cavalry regiments in certain neighbour- 
hoods, now that the officers of the Go- 
vernment engaged in purchasing tra- 
velled about the country and adopted 
centres or depots, the farmers would 
know from time to time where to send 
their horses. By centralizing the or- 
ganization they were getting better class 
horses, and the farmers knew that if they 
brought their horses to a certain place at 
a certain time they would be purchased 
for the Cavalry or theArtillery. The hon. 
and gallant Member for the Ince Divi- 
sion (Colonel Blundell) had inquired as 
to the regimental transport. That sub- 
ject had occupied the very careful con- 
sideration of the Quartermaster General, 
and he (Mr. Brodrick) quite admitted 
that there was a great deal in the sug- 
gestion of his hon. and gallant Friend. A 
nucleus of regimental transport had been 
formed, and the opinion which the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had expressed 
in connection therewith would be con- 
sidered—that was to say, the desirability 
of training a certain number of non- 
commissioned officers in transport duty. 
As to bringing up the Field Batteries of 
Artillery in the Army Oorps to their 
full strength in regard to horses, the 
question was one on which the views of 
the Military Authorities would be most 
carefully considered by the Secretary of 
State. 

Viscount GRIMSTON (Herts, St. 
Alban’s) said, he begged to ask the 
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hon. Gentleman if he would inform the 
Committee at what age these Cavalry 
re-mounts which were bought for £40 or 
£45 were obtained. Also, what would be 
the price given for horses if they were 
taken compulsorily incases of emergency? 
It would be interesting to the Committee 
to have information upon these points. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that the horses 
registered would be paid for at a higher 
priee than other horses compulsorily 
taken in time of emergency. Their ob- 
ject was to buy horses at four years’ old 
if they could, but to some extent horses 
were bought at a less price and kept for 
some time before being put into the 
service. 

Viscount GRIMSTON asked whether, 
in the event of an emergency, the prices 
would be fixed prices ? 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that a higher 
price would be given for horses actually 
registered if taken on an emergency 
than would be paid to the owners of 
horses not so registered. He could not 
tell the noble Lord offhand what would 
be the price paid if horses were taken 
compulsorily. 

Sir FREDERICK FITZ-WYGRAM 
(Hants, Fareham) said, he desired to 
say a word upon this subject as one who 
had been long connected with Cavalry. 
It was possible, no doubt, by the system 
of registering, and other means, to ob- 
tain on an emergency a number of 
horses fit either for saddle or harness; 
but it would be absolutely impossible, in 
any similar way, to supplement the num- 
ber of Cavalry recruits. It must be borne 
in mind that while it only took a few 
days under a system of registration to 
obtain horses, and only a week or so to 
train them to stand fire and the use of 
the sword over their heads, on the other 
hand, it took at least a year to train a 
Oavalry recruit so as to make him avail- 
able for supplementing a Cavalry regi- 
ment. When they bore in mind the 
short period during which modern wars 
lasted, and how short and decisive 
modern campaigns were, it seemed to 
him that it should be their endeavour to 
maintain in strength and efficiency that 
portion of our military organization— 
namely, the Dragoons and Artillerymen 
—which it took the longest time to train 
and prepare. They could get the horsesin 
time for modern warfare, but if the Ca- 
valry and Horse Artillery and the other 
Artillery were deficient in men no power 
on earth and no wealth in the Treasury 
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could provide the force we wanted. A{when he was Inspector General of 
change had been recently made in the! Cavalry, an Austrian and Hungarian 


system of remounting our Cavalry, and 
he regretted that change for one or two 
reasous. We had had two systems of 
remounting our mounted forces for many 
years in this country—one a system in 
which the Cavalry officers bought the 
horses and were responsible for their 
quality ; and the other in the Artillery 
and Royal Engineers, where a selected 
officer was appointed to buy for the 
whole corps. Perhaps he might be 
somewhat prejudiced in the matter, 
but he believed that the Army generally 
would agree with him that the result of 
these systems was that the Cavalry was 
better mounted than the Artillery or 
Engineers, and that notwithstanding 
that saddle horses in this country were 
far scarcer and more difficult to obtain 
than draft horses, and notwithstanding 
that Cavalry horses were purchased at 
£5 less per head than Artillery horses. 
He thought there had been no sufficient 
reason shown for the change which had 
been brought about in the system of 
purchasing, and he very much regretted 
that it had occurred. He thought it 
would have the effect of lessening the 
competition which existed between regi- 
ments, and that pride which officers and 
men took in the breeding of these horses. 
Moreover, he did not see what advantage 
was to accrue from it. It had been said 
by the Secretary of State that the pre- 
sent system would bring into closer 
connection the breeder and the Govern- 
ment purchaser; but there was a fallacy 
in that, as the price given for the horses 
was a fixed price, and it would be the 
breeder who, by competition of buyers, 
would get the advantage, and not the 
contractors. Allusion had been made to 
Canadian horses, and he (Sir Frederick 
Fitz- Wygram) had been aMember of the 
Committee appointed by the Secretary of 
State to consider the question of buying 
horses abroad. The object was not to 
obtain horsesin peace time, but to test the 
foreign markets as to the supply which 
could be obtained and the quality of the 
animals. On that Committee evidence 
was given by gentlemen interested in 
the foreign breeds with regard to the 
number of horses all fit for the bit and 
bridle which could be obtained on an 
emergency in their respective coun- 
tries, which appeared to the Commit- 
tee to be very doubtful, For instance, 


Sir Frederick Fitz- Wygram 





Commission came over to London and 
offered to produce 10,000 or any less 
number of horses at the London Docks 
from Austria-Hungary at £38 a-piece, 
all five years old, and 15-2 in height. 
The Committee of which he was Chair- 
man recommended that that offer should 
be accepted as to 500 horses. They had 
sent out representatives to Austria, who 
stayed there six weeks, and they came 
back, not with 10,000 horses, for that 
number they were not authorized to 
buy, but with less than 500. They 
had been unable to buy even that 
number in that country. Few of 
those they did purchase were 15-2 in 
height, many were only 15-1, and a con- 
siderable number were under 15 hands 
high, and, generally speaking, they 
were four year old’s instead of five year 
old’s. Similar statements had been 
made in regard to other countries, but 
the result the Committee came to was 
that the statements made could not be 
depended upon at all, and that it would 
be extremely desirable to send out 
powers to buy a limited number of 
horses in foreign countries each year, in 
order to see the state of the market and 
whether the horses were fit for the work 
they were required to do. He thought 
it a good plan to test the foreign market 
from time to time to see what it was 
possible to do in the way of purchasing 
foreign animals. As to Canada, it was 
stated that 1,000 horses could be ob- 
tained there almost for asking, and the 
Government therefore had sent out a 
small Committee; but the result was 
that after travelling in that country for 
some time, and giving notice that 
they were ready to buy, they obtained 
only 75, of which only 50 were fit 
for bit and bridle; the remaining 25 
being utterly untrained. The Canadian 
horses, such as were obtained, might be 
very good; but what was wanted was to 
ascertain whether Canada was capable of 
supplying a large number of horses. The 
desire of the Committee was to ascertain 
whether, in addition to the number of 
horses bred at home, they could procure 
the number from abroad which would 
be absolutely required in case of war. 
Something had been said about the 
desirability of encouraging the breeding 
of horses in this country. He believed 
that any attempt in this direction in 
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order to establish a large reserve of 
horses in this country would be utterly 
futile. They could never in this or in 
any other country have any considerable 
number of horses in reserve beyond 
those required for the trade of the 
country. They could not do it, for the 
reason that each horse cost from £20 to 
£30 a-year to keep, and they could not 
put horses in stock as they could boots, 
shoes, and clothes. It was for this rea- 
son that the Commission of which he was 
Chairman felt the extreme desirability 
of testing how many horses could be 
purchased in, and in what foreign coun- 
tries. During the time of the Egyp- 
tian War in 1882, the Remounting Com- 
mission bought in this country about 
1,800 horses in about three months. 
Well, that demand for 1,800 horses had a 
sensible effect in decreasing the number 
of horses which were in the market for 
purchase. That went to endorse what 
he said—namely, that the number of 
horses fit for bit and bridle and saddle, 
surplus to the requirements of the 
country, were very few in this or, he 
believed, in any other country in the 
world. He believed that English horses 
were the best that could be got, and 
that every encouragement should be 
given to the English breeder, but he 
would remind the Committee that no 
encouragement could ever cause to be 
bred any considerable number of horses 
beyond the number required for trading 
purposes in the country. When they 
had drained the country of horses to a 
certain extent, there would come a 
time when the owners of horses would 
require every one they possessed for the 
purpose of carrying on their trade, and 
would be unwilling to part with them, 
however high the price offered might 
be. He thought the Government had 
been most fortunate in their selection of 
their Re-mount Agent, and no doubt as 
long as Colonel Ravenhill presided over 
the business, the system would be likely 
to answer. But they must remember 
that they had not always been equally 
successful in their buyer. It was a 
difficult thing to find men who could 
buy horses of all classes — namely, 
Cavalry, Transport, and Artillery horses. 
Generally speaking a man got his eye 
set upon one sort of horse, and was a 
good judge of that class, but of no other 
class. So far as the re-mount system 
was concerned, however, he believed it 
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would get a fair trial under the Presi- 
dent of the Remount Committee. He 
should not be at all surprised if it did 
not answer as well as the old system, 
and if it was found not to answer, the 
matter should be inquired into to see 
whether it could not be improved. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he had lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest to 
the remarks of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who had just sat down, as 
he was an immense authority on the 
question of horses, and he could assure 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman that his 
remarks would receive the greatest at- 
tention. He was sorry the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman did not altogether 
approve of the change made in the sys- 
tem of procuring re-mounts; but he 
would point out that the system had 
been adopted after careful consideration, 
and that it had worked very well. On 
the other hand, he (Mr. Brodrick) was 
glad that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man approved of the officer appointed 
to take charge of this matter of pur- 
chasing remounts. It was quite true 
that the competition of officers of regi- 
ments with each other in the purchase 
of horses might have been a good thing 
for the dealer, but it was not an equally 
good thing for the Government, because 
under that system every horse was 
bought at a high price. 

Sir FREDRICK FITZ-WYGRAM 
said, that that consideration made no 
difference, because the contract price of 
the dealer was fixed. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, they were 
paying below the maximum price in 
some cases at the present moment, and 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman would, 
no doubt, give the new system a fair 
trial before condemning it. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) 
said, that he desired to ask a question 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, and as he (Mr. Sinclair) was not 
a military man he would not detain the 
Committee any length of time on the 
subject. The question he wished to put 
was with regard to the First Army Oorps. 
Asa non-military man he ventured to 
say that this question was receiving con- 
siderable attention in the country, and 
that there was an increasing desire on 
the part of the public generally to see 
the First Army Corps ready to be sent 
out directly any emergency should arise. 
He should be glad, if within the compass 
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of this Vote, the Government could say 
whether a complete Army Corps in all 
its departments of Cavalry, Infantry, 
Ambulance, Transport, and all other 
things necessary for its mobilization, 
could be sent into the field on short 
notice; and, if not, when the Govern- 
ment hoped that the First Army Corps 
would be in such a desirable position ? 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he thought 
he was right in saying that the demands 
made upon the Government up to now 
for the equipment of the First Army 
Corps had been carefully attended to. 
It was the desire of his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for War to place the Army 
Corps in the position indicated by the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, 
he should like to ask what was the pre- 
cise effect of the registration of horses ? 
Could the Government buy the horses 
registered at a fixed price ? 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that after re- 
gistration the Government were in a 
position to have the horses immediately. 
The price paid to those who had not 
registered their horses would be some- 
what lower than that paid to those who 
had registered their horses, when their 
horses were taken under the Compulsory 
Clauses of the Act bearing upon this 
subject. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £2,509,000 (Provisions, Forage, 
&c.). 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, be wished to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to renew the 
protest he had made on previous occa- 
sions with regard to the important ques- 
tions of soldiers’ rations. In his opinion, 
the soldiers’ rations were altogether of 
an insufficient character, and every time 
he had raised the question during the 
past three years, he had been told that 
the matter was under the consideration 
of the Government, and he must say he 
hoped it was under consideration, and 
the prominent consideration it was re- 
ceiving would in the end have the effect 
of bringing abouta change for the better. 
Though he had not been able to excite 
very much interest in this matter by his 
own advocacy, he was glad to see that 
the question was receiving attention in 
other quarters, and that, amongst other 
people, the gallant officer in charge 
of the gynasium at Aldershot had de- 
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livered lectures at the United Service 
Institute on the subject, and on one 
occasion Lord Wolseley, Adjutant Gene- 
ral to the Forces, had expressed a 
decided opinion that oursoldiers were not 
sufficiently well fed. He had put before 
the House on many occasions a sketch 
of a soldier’s diet, and he would briefly 
refer to that point once more. In the 
morning each man got for breakfast a 
eup of coffee, to which he might add 
milk and sugar if he chose to pay for 
it, and a piece of dry bread, and he might 
also add butter if he chose to pay for 
it; at 12 o’clock he got for his dinner 3? 
of a pound of meat, including bone, and 
some potatoes ; and at 4 o’clock he got 
some more coffee and bread. He got 
nothing between the 4 o’clock meal and 
breakfast again on the following day. 
This dietary was extremely badly ar- 
ranged, especially for the recruit, who 
was mostly a growing lad from 18 to19 
years of age. They had to undergo 
hard work of an anxious and difficult 
character. The men were not well 
enough fed, and it had been deliberately 
settled that they should not get more 
rations, but should get extra pay, in 
order to enable them to supplement 
their official rations out of their own 
pockets. But they knew well what the 
soldier was, and what was the class of 
people from whom he came. Colonel 
Dadiew also suggested that the cost of 
giving extra food to the soldier might 
be recouped to the nation out of the de- 
ferred pay. It had also been proposed 
that the soldier should be given in the 
middle of the day—12 o’clock—a light 
meal of bread and cheese, and that the 

rincipal meat meal of the day should 

e deferred until five o’clock. That 
would give him something to go on until 
the next morning. There was no doubt 
that a great deal of crime in the Army 
was due to the fact that the men went 
out in the evening, and took drink on 
empty stomachs. He suggested that 
the Government should appoint a Com- 
mittee of some kind to consider the 
whole question of soldiers’ rations; he 
did not say it should be a Committee of 
the House; a Departmental Committee 
would, no doubt, be good enough. In 
view of the authoritative opinion on the 
question expressed by no less an import- 
ant person than the Adjutant General 
of the Forces, he thought the time had 
come when the consideration of the sub- 
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ject by the Government should assume 
some practical form. 

Sr GUYER HUNTER (Hackney, 
Central) said, that the question of ra- 
tions was one on which there was great 
unanimity—there was unanimity on the 

art of the combatant officer, of the 

ead of the medical service, and also of 
the various medical efficers in the Ser- 
vice, that the rations of the soldiers were 
inadequate. He believed that were the 
inquiry suggested by his hon. Friend 
(Dr. Farquharson) made, it would be 
found that many of the diseases from 
which soldiers now suffered and the 
consequent depletion of the effective 
ranks were, in a great measure, the re- 
sult of the inadequate amount of food 
given tothe men. He trusted that the 
question would receive the consideration 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, they 
had heard something of the quantity of 
food which was allowed by the War 
Office to each soldier; but there was 
still another point to consider, and that 
was whether the soldier actually got the 
quantity allowed. He (Mr. Hanbury) 
had some doubt whether, either as to 
quality or weight, the soldier got what 
the War Office allowed him. He 
earnestly hoped his right hon. Friend 
would give his careful attention to the 
point. From all he heard, it was by no 
means the fact that the soldier got the 
food for which the country paid. He 
was not quite certain that in the different 
regiments sufficient care was taken by 
the orderly officers and the Quarter- 
masters to see that the provisions came 
up to the proper standard. He would 
like to hear what was the procedure 
adopted in the inspection of the food. 
Was the Commissariat School at Alder- 
shot still in existence? What steps 
were taken that the officers in each 
regiment, who were responsible not only 
for the weight, but for the quality of 
the food, were men in whom full trust 
could be placed ? 

Cotoyet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he quite agreed with the hon. Member 
for Preston that the supply of rations 
required close attention, but did not 
always get it from the responsible 
officers. Of course, the hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks applied particularly to the 
supply of meat. The bread ration was 
always properly inspected ; but such was 
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not the case with the meat. The in- 
spection usually took place at 6 o’clock 
in the morning, and, owing to the early 
hour, it was often slurred over. Often 
a large quantity of bone, and sometimes 
of very inferior meat, was passed. He 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Aberdeenshire (Dr. 
Farquharson) that the present rations 
were inadequate. There were not many 
old soldiers in the ranks now; but old 
soldiers did not spend very much in 
bread, but they spent so much in drink. 
It was well known that the more beer 
a man drank the less bread he would 
eat. He believed it was the fact that 
our bread ration was the lowest ration 
in Europe; the meat ration wasnot. If 
there was a strong reason in favour of 
raising the meat ration there was one 
reason against it. Meat could not be 
wasted, and the evidence given before 
the Committee was, that if the men got 
over a pound weight, there was no doubt 
some meat would be wasted. Whatever 
was done, it was not possible to touch 
the soldier's pay. The country had 
made a contract with its soldiers, and, 
therefore, it was totally impossible to 
touch any pay of any men at present in 
the ranks. Upon the question of the 
appointment of a Committee of Inquiry, 
he did not think a Departmental Com- 
mittee would be as good a body for the 
purpose asa Committee of the House. 
Members of the House represented the 
classes from which recruits were drawn, 
and, therefore, they might be supposed 
to know the wants of the people. 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, he admitted that the 
question of rations was one of the 
greatest importance. After the evi- 
dence given before the Seleet Com- 
mittee, and especially by a person so 
responsible as the Commander-in- 
Chief, that the meat rations were, 
in his opinion, inadequate, it became 
absolutely necessary for whoever was 
in the position of Secretary of State 
to go into the subject thoroughly. He 
felt it his duty to look thoroughly into 
the subject, and to exhaust it before 
coming to a decision. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
North Galway (Colonel Nolan) had sug- 
gested that it would be best that the 
inquiry should be conducted by a Com- 
mittee of the House. There were several 
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difficulties in the way of the adoption 
of that suggestion. In the first place, 
the inquiry, such as it was, should take 
place before the end of the year, or 
before the next Estimates were pre- 
pared, and a Committee of the House 
could not well sit until next year. 
He would, therefore, prefer a Com- 
mittee which need not be purely De- 
partmental, but which should be out- 
side the House, a Committee which 
should have upon it men of the neces- 
sary knowledge and experience to 
enable a proper judgment to be arrived 
at. The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury) had askea whe- 
ther the soldier got the amount of meat 
allowed by the War Office, and whether 
the quality was as good as it ought to 
be? He (Mr. Stanhope) confessed that 
he did not feel himself capable to discuss 
that subject. He had heard a good many 
accounts, and some were undoubtedly in 
the same sense as those the hon. Member 
had spoken. He would undertake that 
the matter should come within the pur- 
view of the Committee, so that, if they 
did deal with the meat ration, it should 
be put on a satisfactory footing. 

Lorpv HENRY BRUCE (Wiltshire, 
Chippenham) said, he must earnestly 
maintain that three-quarters of a pound 
of meat was not enough for a young sol- 
dier. He had been told by officers who 
had risen from the ranks, that young 
soldiers got up from the dinner table hun- 
gry, and it had often been pointed out by 
officers of standing in the Army, and 
also by eminent medical officers, that 
we did not give our soldiers enough 
meat. If we wished to make our Army 
popular, as we ought to do, we should 
certainly provide them with a better 
ration. It might be true that some regi- 
ments got better rations than others. 
That might be, because the quarter- 
master of one regiment knew more about 
his business than the quartermaster of 
another regiment. It might also be 
because the quality of meat differed in 
different places. But his chief point was, 
that as a rule, young orderly officers 
were not competent to test the quality of 
meat. Could a young officer of 17 or 
18 years of age be expected to know 
whether meat was good or bad, espe- 
cially when he had to inspect it at 6 
o’clock in the morning, often before the 
break of day? He held that the three 
leading men of a regiment, the colonel, 
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the quartermaster, and the adjutant, 
should be held responsible for the quality 
of the rations supplied to the men. In 
the Colonies every soldier was allowed 
a pound of meat, without bone ; whereas, 
in England, a soldiex was only allowed 
three-quarters of a pound, with bone. 
If it was necessary to give a scldier 
abroad a pound of meat, it was equally 
necessary to give him that quantity here, 
where his work was harder. The sooner 
we saw that our men were better fed, 
the better recruits we would get, and the 
stronger our men would be when they 
were sent on foreign service. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War would not go through the 
long rigmarole of a Departmental Com- 
mittee, or any other Committee, to 
remedy one or two points which every- 
one admitted were flaws in the present 
system, and which it was quite possible 
to remedy without much delay. The 
question whether three-quarters of a 
pound of meat, with or without bone, 
was sufficient for the subsistence of a 
soldier, might be one which a Depart- 
mental Committee might decide ; but it 
was abundantly clear that as to the 
quality of the meat, the testing ought to 
be entrusted to men who had the know- 
ledge to enable them to form a proper 
opinion. He, therefore, hoped his right 
hon. Friend would, without all the 
delay consequent on the appointment of 
a Committee, at once see that the testing 
of the rations of the British soldier was 
put in the hands of experienced officers, 
or other experienced persons. 

Generan GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, he agreed with what had 
been said by most of the previous 
speakers. The quartermaster was re- 
sponsible for the weight of the meat, 
but it was the orderly officer who was 
responsible for the quality of the meat, 
and many orderly officers had no know- 
ledge whatever of what was good or bad 
meat. On two or three oceasions, when 
he was Assistant Adjutant General at 
Cork, the meat was rejected, and when 
complaint was made, the Commissariat 
officer said, the fact was that the con- 
tract was too low. It was no use for the 
Government or the Commissariat to 
hope to get good meat for the soldiers, 
when they knew the contractor could not 
buy the meat at the price paid him. The 
soldier suffered. People did not like to 
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complain. It was well known that many 
times things were passed over, simply 
because the private soldier did not like 
to complain. It was the duty of the 
officer responsible to see that the rations 
were all right, and it was the duty of 
the Government, through the Military 
Authorities, to see that the officers had 
that technical knowledge which enabled 
them to perform the duties required of 
them. He would be very gled if the 


Secretary of State for War would take | 


some opportunity of seeing for himself 
the class of meat served out to our 
soldiers, because then the right hon. 
Gentleman would understand the 
question thoroughly. There were many 
things which the Secretary of State 
could Jook into personally, and in 
regard to which he could put pressure on 
the Military Authorities to keep their 
officers up to the mark. He (General 
Goldsworthy) considered that the rations 
were very much less than they ought to 
be, and that the Government ought to 
do all they could to make the position 
of the soldier equal to the men’s position 
in private life, and thus do much to 
prevent desertion. 

Mr. E.STANHOPE said, he wished 
he could be in several places at once 
and see more of what was going on. 
He assured the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury) that there 
should be no unnecessary delay. If he 
was satisfied that anything was going 
wrong, he would certainly not wait for 
the Report of the Committee. 

Cotonet BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
8.W., Ince), said, he could not for one 
moment admit that the meat supplied 
to the Army was not properly inspected. 
He inspected meat for many years, and 
he certainly had always seen it examined 
very carefully. He thought, however, 
that an inquiry was very advisable. If 
anyone were to go on board one of our 
ships, he would see that our sailors were 
given a very much better breakfast than 
was served out to our soldiers. At the 
same time, our soldiers got far more 
meat than any other soldier. It was 
perhaps as well that the supply should 
be exclusive of bone. The bread ration, 
together with the tea bread, was rather 
more than was necessary; probably a 
satisfactory re-arrangement of rations 
might be made. 


Vote agreed to. 
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(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £643,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the Charge 
for the Superintending Establishment of, and 
oo for, Engineer Works, Buildings, 
and Repairs, at Home and Abroad, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1889.’ 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said he wished to 
make one or two remarks upon this 
Vote. His right hon. Friend was 
perfectly well aware that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that some _ great 
alteration should be made in many of 
the barracks in the country. Of course, 
it was of the utmost possible importance 
that we should keep our soldiers in a 
| healthy condition ; and we could not do 
'that if we housed them in unhealthy 
| barracks, such as the Royal Barracks 
in Dublin. It was reported that 
upwards of £40,000 had been expended 
on the Royal Barracks. Whether that 
was so or not he did not know, but he 
had in his hands a letter from a gallant 
friend of his, formerly a Member of the 
House, whose son had been seized with 
typhoid fever in the Royal Barracks. 
This was early in the year. His inform- 
ant had gone over there to nurse his 
son, and he found that there were no less 
than four officers of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards who had been struck down by 
the fever. His informant told him that 
his son was in what was called the Pala- 
tine Square, and on the same staircase 
poor Mr. Campbell, of the Black Watch, 
had died shortly afterwards. Cases of 
fever were perpetually occurring in the 
Royal Barracks. It had been said, his 
informant went on to say, that certain 
works had been commenced and that 
certain portions of the barracks had 
been made healthy, but taking the 
barracks as a whole they were in much 
the same condition as they were when 
he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) was quar- 
tered there. Palatine Square, where 
the junior officers of Cavalry and 
Infantry were quartered, had never yet 
been healthy. He (Sir Walter B. 





Barttelot) thought that, at any rate, the 
right hon. Gentlemau ought to make a 
great effort to see that the barracks, 
which were, no doubt, in a good situa- 
tion as far as strategical and other pur- 
poses were concerned, should be made 


healthy. 





His informant also told him 
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that the proposed site of the new 
barracks was between a cemetery and 
the public abattoir. He put it to his 
right hon. Friend whether these were 
not questions which deserved his most 
serious consideration. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
the Committee took evidence in regard 
to the condition of the barracks of the 
country, and Sir Redvers Buller and 
many other eminent officers pointed out 
the great necessity there was for im- 
provement. All the witnesses pointed 
to the Galway Barracks as being not 
only the worst barracks in Ireland, but 
in the United Kingdom. The Galway 
Barracks were in a shocking state. 
Many of the buildings were more than 
100 years old, and required renewal. 
He trusted the Secretary of State for 
War would, if possible, turn his atten- 
tion to the Galway Barracks without 
any delay. There was another subject 
to which he desired to draw the atten- 
tion of hon. Members. It was a ques- 
tion of general interest, and possibly 
applied on amuch larger scale to Vote 12, 
which was not to be taken that day. It 
did, however, apply to the present Vote 
to a certain extent. He referred to the 
question of how contracts for stores 
were given out. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, that if they discussed 
the question of contracts upon that Vote 
very much time would be occupied. 

Coronet NOLAN said, the question 
was one of great importance; but he 
found the greatest difficulty in getting it 
taken up. He was greatly in favour of 
the principle of open competition. 

Tue CHAIRMAN hoped the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would keep his re- 
marks within the limits of the present 
Vote. 

Coronet NOLAN said, that what he 
desired was that all the stores and works 
under this Vote shouldbe put up to open 
competition. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The stores are 

taken on Vote 12. 

* Cotonen NOLAN said, that between 
£100,000 and £200,000 worth of stores 
were provided for under that Vote. If 
the right hon. Gentleman was in a posi- 
tion to say that everything under the 
present Vote was ea up to open com- 
petition, he would make no further 
remarks on the subject of the advisa- 
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bility of putting everything up to open 
contract. Itwas of very great import- 
ance that there should be advertised 
contracts. The key of the whole posi- 
tion was, whether the price of the suc- 
cessful contract was disclosed. A circu- 
lar was lately issued -— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s remarks are not 
relevant to this Vote, which relates to 
contracts for buildings. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, that he would 
confine his remarks to contracts for 
buildings. If the whole of the build- 
ings provided for under this Vote were 
put up to open and advertised con- 
tracts, he would 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that per- 
sonally he was anxious that these con- 
tracts should be put up to open com- 
petition, but there were many difficulties 
in the way. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, that if the 
Department were only to let the Irish 
contractors compete for the buildings, 
they would find a very wide area of 
competition. But he did not bring that 
forward as an Irish question or an Irish 
grievance in any shape or form; he 
brought it forward as a general question. 
The amount of contracts not put up to 
open competition was extremely large. 
He understood that the Secretary of State 
for War was impressed with the neces- 
sity of, at any rate, increasing the area 
of competition ; but, as a general rule, 
the contracts of the War Department 
were not put up to open competition. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order order! 

Cotonet NOLAN said, that he meant 
to confine his remarks to the Vote under 
discussion. Under this Vote, £200,000 
worth of contracts were not put up to open 
competition, and the price of the successful 
contract was not disclosed. He did not 
think they would ever get things as 
cheap under any system as under that 
of open contract. The Department 
could have the work inspected, and they 
ought to have sufficient confidence in 
their engineer officers to know that they 
would get good work. He knew there 
were many arguments urged against 
open contracts. He knew that the 
Trades Unions took a different view of 
the matter to the contractors who were 
in the habit of supplying the War De- 
partment. He believed that very often 
they would, under the system he advo- 
cated, get things under cost price. 
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Tae CHAIRMAN: I must again beg 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman to kee 
to the question of buildings to whic 
the Vote relates. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he was sorry 
if he inadvertently strayed from the 
questions covered by the Vote. He put it 
to the Secretary of State for War, that if 
he did not disclose the price paid for the 
buildings, there could be no real com- 
petition. He admitted that the success- 
ful contractor for a building might not 
like anyone to know how cheaply he 
was doing the work; but still, on the 
whole, the advantages of open competi- 
tion greatly outweighed the disadvan- 
tages. They never would have contract- 
ing altogether removed from the sus- 
picion of jobbery until they made jobbery 
nearly impossible. It could be made im- 
possible, or very nearly so, if they adopted 
the system of open tender, and of dis- 
closing the price of the successful tender. 
He did not suggest that the prices of 
the unsuccessful tenders should be dis- 
closed. The unsuccessful contractors 
might not wish to show their hands; 
but the public would hear of it, if the 
work was given to any but the lowest 
tenderer. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that in 
answer to his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for North-West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), he had to say that 
it was true strong evidence was given 
before the Committee with regard to 
the condition of different barracks. It 
was proposed to spend £40,000 during 
the coming year in improving the con- 
dition of barracks. He had reduced the 
sum to that amount on account of the 
special effort which was being made that 
year to strengthen the fortifications. 
He quite admitted that the question of 
barrack accommodation throughout the 
country required attention, and that in 
some particular cases it required early 
attention. In the Recess he proposed 
to devote his attention specially to the 
matter of improved barrack accom- 
modation. His hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had referred 
to the condition of the Royal Barracks, 
Dublin. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man was aware that most of the recom- 
mendations made by the Oommittee 
which sat on the Royal Barracks had 
been or were now being carried out. 
Amongst the recommendations there 
was a proposal thet certain portions of 
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the Royal Barracks should be pulled 
down. The Department were not exactly 
carrying out the different proposals made 
by the Committee, but they were pulling 
down certain portions of the barracks 
in the hope that the alterations would 
tend to the better health of the men 
quartered there. He assured his hon. 
and gallant Friend that the Department 
would turn their attention most care- 
fully to the Royal Barracks, because he 
thought it was a scandal that there 
should be constant cases of illness 
arising there. If science could prevent 
such unfortunate oscurrence, every step 
should be taken. His hon. and gallant 
Friend referred to the proposed site of 
the new barracks. He believed, though 
he was not certain, that the site was 
between the cemetery and the public 
abattoir. The subsoil water had been 
found to be absolutely impure. He was 
afraid there was considerable difficulty 
in finding a thoroughly healthy site 
anywhere in Dublin, and that the 
illness in the Royal Barracks and other 
barracks had arisen just as much from 
the general insanitary condition of Dub- 
lin as from any defects in the barracks. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for North Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) had spoken of the contracts for 
buildings. He would like to say at 
once, that, personally, he was in favour 
of open contracts, and he should like to 
see that system adopted as far as it pos- 
sibly could be. But it was utterly impos- 
sible to adopt the system in all cases of 
buildings. For instance, in some cases, 
such as fortifications, special work was 
required, and it could not be obtained 
through the system of open contracts. 

Genera, GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, he hoped the Secretary 
of State for War, when considering the 
question of the improvement of the 
general barrack accommodation of the 
country, would turn his attention to the 
desirability of redistributing some of 
the troops in the country. At the pre- 
sent moment they were sent to locali- 
ties which did not require them, because 
of the buildings that were there. Some 
of the buildings were not suitable. If 
we housed the troops worse than the 
civil population were housed, and with- 
out the same sanitary arrangements, 
we might depend upon it we would not 
get a good class of men to join the 
Army. 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that un- 
doubtedly that was one of the greatest 
considerations the Government could 
have to consider. 

Sm FREDERICK FITZ-WYGRAM 
(Hants, Fareham) said, he did not think 
the statement of the Secretary of State 
for War, that the unhealthiness of the 
Royal Barracks was due to the unsani- 
tary conditions of the City of Dublin, 
could hardly be considered conclusive, 
because typhoid fever had for years 
past—certainly for 30 years past—oc- 
curred in only one particular square of 
the barracks. Such cases were not known 
in the Royal Square, or other squares 
of the barracks. He believed the reason 
was that the Palatine Square was closed 
up on all four sides, whilst the Royal 
Square and other squares were open. 
They could not attribute the outbreaks 
to the general conditions of Dublin, but 
must attribute them to local and special 
causes. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) said, he 
had to submit to the Committee a com- 
plaint on behalf of the Harbour Oom- 
missioners of Belfast against the War 
Department. The facts of the complaint 
were disclosed in a Memorial presented 
by the Commissioners. Some three 
years ago, the War Department, 
through the Military Authorities at Bel- 
fast, approached the Commissioners 
and requested them to grant a piece of 
ground for the site of a submarine 
mining establishment at Belfast. The 
application was made not once, but 
several times. The correspondence ex- 
tended over two years, and last year the 
Commissioners agreed to grant, at a 
nominal rent, a piece of ground for the 
purpose. The War Department as- 
sented. The Commissioners came to the 
conclusion that the matter was arranged, 
and, indeed, closed, and they instructed 
their solicitor to draw up a lease grant- 
ing a piece of ground at a nominal rent. 
The solicitor prepared the lease, and 
nothing remained to be done except the 
signing of the document. Suddenly, in 
the month of April last, the Commis- 
* sioners, to their amazement, learnt frum 
the War Department that they did not 
intend to sign the lease, did not intend 
to have the site they originally intended, 
but had decided to employ a ship as a 
joint barrack and submarine mining 
store. The Commissioners found that 
they could trust no longer to correspon- 
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dence, and accordingly they came to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War. The subject was de- 
bated, and the effect of the interview 
was set out in one paragraph of the 
Commissioners’ Memorial—namely, 

‘*A deputation of your memorialists there. 

upon waited on the Secretary of State in refer- 
ence to the matter, and he agreed with them 
that a land establishment would be preferable 
to a vessel for the purpose, and said that pro- 
vision had been made in the Estimates for the 
cost of the establishments.”’ 
The right hon. Gentleman would not 
question that account of the interview. 
He (Mr. Sexton) was at a loss to under- 
stand why the Department, having, as a 
result of correspondence extending over 
a couple of years, agreed to take a piece 
of land and place upon it a submarine 
mining store, should have suddenly 
changed their mind. He did not think 
that the Harbour Commissioners had 
been either fairly or respectfully treated. 
They had been put to the trouble of 
again and again considering the ques- 
tion, and they had been put to some 
expense in preparing the lease. It was 
unfair for the War Department to play 
fast and loose with a public Body be- 
cause it happened to be an Irish public 
Body. The Commissioners objected to 
aship being made the store. They said 
it would be impossible, owing to the de- 
mand for space for commercial purposes, 
to provide a quay berth for the vessel ex- 
cept at very heavy expense. The port 
of Belfast was not a port to be treated in 
that way. It was the firstcommercial port 
of Ireland, and it stood third amongst 
all the ports of the United Kingdom. 
London being first, Liverpool second, 
and Belfast third. The port of Belfast 
supplied a large proportion of the funds 
which enabled the War Department to 
execute its work. On behalf of the 
Harbour Commissioners of Belfast, he 
protested against the course pursued by 
the War Department. There had been 
an entire failure on the part of the Go- 
vernment to carry out a specific contract 
with the Commissioners of Belfast. 
There was no sum of money included in 
the Vote for the carrying out of the con- 
tract, but he would move the reduction 
of the Vote. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member would not be in Order in this, 
because there was no item in the Vote 
for carrying out the work to which he 
referred. 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE said, there were 
no doubt communications between the 
Commissioners of Belfast and the War 
Office with regard to a site for a sub- 
marine mining establishment, and the 
position was that they had got very near 
a point of agreement. But it turned out 
that the site was not suitable for the 
purpose intended, and that a considerable 
amount of money would be saved by 
placing the stores upon a ship instead of 
on land. It was for that reason that a 
change had been made. The War Office 
were desirous of protecting the port of 
Belfast by a proper submarine mining 
defence, and they now thought it the 
best course to put a ship there instead 
of erecting a building on shore. If the 
Commissioners approached him on the 
subject, he should be most glad to meet 
them, and had no doubt that they would 
be able to arrive at an agreement. He 
assured the hon. Gentleman that there 
had been no disrespect whatever shown 
towards the Commissioners, and the idea 
that there was must, he thought, be the 
result of a misunderstanding. No money 
was taken for this purpose in the pre- 
sent Vote, because it came under the 
head of Submarine Mining in Vote 12. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was willing to 
believe that the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated the matter according to his 
memory. He had heard the statement 
of the Commissioners, which could not 
be readily put aside. Their Memorial 
said that they waited on the Secretary 
of State for War, and that he agreed 
with them that a land store was prefer- 
able to a vessel, and that he had stated 
that provision had been made in the 
Estimates. That point he could not set 
aside. He thought that the unanimous 
testimony of the Commissioners was 
about as authoritative as anything in 
the world, and they said it would be im- 
possible to provide a quay berth for the 
vessel, except at a very heavy expense. 
But, as the Chairman ruled that his 
former proposal was out of Order, he 
would move the reduction of the Vote to 
be allotted to Belfast by the amount for 
new works and additions. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding, £637,620, 
be granted for the said Service.”’—(J/r. 
Sexton.) 


Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) 
said, this was one of those controversies 
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which had been going on for years, cul- 
minating in an agreement between the 
Oommissioners of Belfast and the War 
Office. The Commissioners wanted con- 
siderable additions to the defensive 
works in their harbour; the right hon. 
Geatleman the Secretary of State for 
War had not made a single objection to 
that, and an agreement was made, and 
they went to considerable trouble in con- 
sidering the expense in preparing a 
lease, and having prepared a lease they 
were simply told that it was not the in- 
tention of the Government to carry out 
the verbal agreement made with them. 
Now, he did not think that this was 
proper treatment to extend to the Com- 
missioners of a port which stood third in 
importance in the United Kingdom. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War said that it was proposed 
to place a ship in the harbour in which 
to store the very dangerous matters that 
would be required. He altogether ob- 
jected to the placing of explosives in a 
ship in a harbour in which there was a 
large number of merchant ships. It was 
elementary knowledge that this would 
be a most dangerous thing to do; and, 
moreover, as the space required would 
be very large, it would add greatly to 
the expenses of the port. It would, there- 
fore, be less dangerous and considerably 
cheaper to place the materials on land. 
But, in opposition to the Harbour Com- 
missioners, who were the first people to 
be considered in this question, and 
whose views had been stated and 
adopted by the War Office Authorities, 
it had been decided to place these dan- 
gerous materials on board a ship which 
was to be moored among the commercial 
craft in the port. Under the circum- 
stunces, having listened to the answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War and the remarks 
of his hon. Friend, he was bound to say 
that nothing had been advanced to ex- 
cuse the position in which the right hon. 
Gentleman had placed the Commis- 
sioners, or the placing of a ship in the 
midst of the shipping in the port 
having on board these explosive mate- 
rials. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman did not intend to 
treat the Commissioners with any dis- 
respect, and it was very far from his in- 
tention to imply that he had done so. 
He understood that the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman positively stated that the matter 
was one for investigation. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(4.) £1,343,900, Out-Pensions. 


(5.) £720,706, Volunteer Corps. 
Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) 


asked, if the Government would say 
whether they had finally decided against 
the proposal that Richmond Park should 
be given up for the annual meeting of 
the National Rifle Association ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, he imagined that this 
was so, but he was not then in a position 
to make any announcement on the sub- 


ect. 

. Coronet. LAURIE (Bath) said, al- 
though very unwilling to take up the 
time of the Committee, he was obliged 
to call attention to some facts in relation 
to the Volunteer Forces. Under the 
localizing of forces scheme, Volunteer 
regiments of particular districts were 
placed under the command of officers 
commanding in regimental districts. 
He thought the scheme for localizing 
the component parts of the Army and 
bringing them together under one head 
was extremely good. Volunteers were 
responsible to an officer selected by the 
Commander-in-Chief for the regimental 
district ; and they were also to be under 
the command of some new brigadier, 
whose functions he did not know. There 
could surely be no good reason for 
placing them under a dual control. At 
present Volunteer officers did not know 
who was their commanding officer. 
These Rules had been announced with 
a considerable flourish of trumpets, but 
he found that many of the appointm nts 
made were not calculated to satisfy 
Volunteer officers. He found that the 
Government had been appointing 
Militia officers to the command of 
Volunteer brigades; but looking through 
the Volunteer Regulations he could find 
no allusion whatever to the command of 
. Volunteers being handed over to any 
other branch of Her Majesty’s Auxi- 
liary Forces. He ventured to think 
that the appointment of Militia officers 
for these commands was not in accord- 
ance with the Regulations; and in the 
opinion of many officers it was exceed- 
ingly unfair to men who had worked so 
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steadily and well for the Volunteer 
Forces. He found that a noble Lord 
who was captain and honorary major 
was to be appointed colonel and have 
the command ofa brigade. He had no 
doubt that the Secretary of State had 
power to do this, but he doubted the 
wisdom of exercising it. Was it because 
this honorary major was a noble Lord 
that he was placed over the heads of 
efficient volunteer officers ? He was 
quite unable to understand the grounds 
of the appointment. If these ap- 
pointments were necessary at all, he 
thought it was absolutely unwise and 
unnecessary for the Government to ap- 
point officers over the heads of man 
men who were quite competent to take 
command. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that, so far 
as he could learn, these appointments 
had been received with approval through- 
out the country ; but he believed it 
would also be recognized that they had 
been made with the strictest impartiality 
and with the desire of getting the very 
best men available for the command of 
the Volunteer brigades. He believed 
that offence had not been given to 
officers of the Volunteer Forces, because 
men had been selected for command 
upon their merits, because it was the 
desire that men should be put in com- 
mand of brigades who had served not 
merely as Volunteers. He could say 
that there was.no man more likely to 
make a good brigade officer, or one who 
was more fitted for the post, than the 
noble Lord to whom the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had referred. He trusted 
after these statements that the Com- 
mittee would allow the Vote to be taken, 
otherwise he felt that he should be ob- 
liged to withdraw it. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, it 
was desired by the authorities that, 
whenever possible, the Volunteers should 
go into large camps; but the difficulty 
in the way of their doing this was that 
they were required to send in their ap- 
plications at so early a period of the 
year that it was impossible for them to 
fix the period at which it was possible 
to go into —.. He hoped that ar- 
rangements would be made which would 
allow a longer time in which to exercise 
the option of joining in one of the large 
military camps. 

Tus FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprick) 
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(Surrey, Guildford) said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Tomlinson) 
had brought forward an important point, 
and consideration would be given to the 
suggestion he had made with a view to 
meeting it. 

Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
(6.) £1,863,500, Naval Armaments. 


Tue FIRST LORD or true ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorce Hamitron) (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing) said, it would perhaps 
be convenient to the Committee if he 
were to state what were the reasons 
which induced the Admiralty to trke 
over this Vote, and also to enumerate 
some of the difficulties which were in 
their way in making the transfer. As 
the Committee would be aware, in the 
past the system was that the War Office 
always bore upon their Estimates the 
sums provided for naval armaments. 
The system was that the Admiralty 
should requisition the War Office and 
that the War Office should present to 
Parliament the sum which in their judg- 
ment was necessary to make provision 
for naval armaments. He had de- 
scribed the past practice, in order to 
make clear to the Committee that it was 
not a very wise system. The Admiralty 
used to send over to the War Office a 
statement of the number of guns which 
they would require to be provided for 
the ships, and for each gun a certain 
amount of ammunition, according to a 
recognized scale, had to be provided. 
That ammunition was divided under two 
heads known as “‘ Outfit” and ‘“‘ Reserve.” 
The War Office then estimated the cost 
of the gun, and also the cost of pro- 
viding that amount of ammunition 
which had to be provided according to 
the recognized scale. The Estimate 
was sometimes correct, and sometimes it 
had to be reduced. It went on to the 
War Office and became part of the 
War Office Votes, and not unfrequently 
it was further reduced, and the result 
was, that although the quantity of 
ammunition provided was fixed between 
the two Departments, there was no 
system by which the amount of money 
necessary fur the provision of the quan- 
tities agreed upon was voted year after 
year. It was in human nature that when 
the Admiralty had only to requisition 
the War Office that there should be a 
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tendency to increase the amount of 
ammunition to be provided for each 
gun; and, on the other hand, the ten- 
dency of the War Office was rather to 
decrease the amount of the money pro- 
vision they had to make for another De- 
partment. The Government agreed that 
a transfer should take place under certain 
conditions. The War Office undertook to 
do the work of storing and testing both 
guns and ammunition, and they further 
undertook to provide the Admiralty with 
all information concerning stores and 
other matters upon which the Estimates 
were framed. There was a greater 
difficulty in giving the Admiralty that 
information in past years. Very often 
the amount of money taken for naval 
ordnance and armaments was insufficient, 
and the Secretary of State for War had 
to take what was necessary from other 
items. It was almost impossible, how- 
ever, in reviewing the intricate and com- 
plicated transactions spread over a great 
number of years, suddenly to furnish 
that detailed information which his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for War 
hoped last Session would be supplied ; 
but they had a very considerable amount 
of information, and he would state 
exactly to the Committee in what respect 
it was full and in what points it was 
deficient. They had complete informa- 
tion with regard to the stores at foreign 
stations, and the outfit and reserve guns 
there were practically complete. As 
regarded the home stations, the outfit 
was complete with the exception of the 
ammunition for firing guns; but very 
large orders had been placed this year 
and last year, and they hoped that 
the deficiency would be reduced before 
the close of the financial year. But 
there was a large deficiency in the 
home stations in reference to the part 
of the ammunition known as reserve. 
What the exact extent was he could 
not state at the present moment; but 
there was no doubt that it would be 
largely reduced before the close of the 
financial year. It had been quite clear 
to the Admiralty that if there was the 
existing deficiency at the commence- 
ment of the year they ought to make 
such provision as would reduce it by 
the end of that year. Of course, it 
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cost of naval armaments had very 
largely increased in recent years. He 
had before him a table which showed 
the ratio which the cost of guns and 
ammunition bore to the ship to which 
they belonged, and the ratio of per- 
centage had largely increased. He 
would give one or two illustrations. 
In the case of the Sultan the cost of 
guns and outfit was 8 per cent of the 
cost of machinery and hull; in the case 
of the Devastation, built about the same 
time, it was 7°8 per cent. Since then 
there had been a rapid increase, the 
ratio being in the case of the Warspite 
10 per cent, the Psnbow 14 per cent, the 
Camperdown 16 per cent, the Mersey 19 
per cent, and the Archer 20 per cent; 
and even that percentage showed a ten- 
dency to increase. He had had a careful 
calculation made of what would be 
the cost of providing three guns and 
the whole of the ammunition, both out- 
fit and reserve, for all the ships now 
in course of construction, and he found 
that on the average the cost of pro- 
viding guns and ammunition was about 
33 per cent of the cost of the hull and 
engines, or, in other words, about one- 
third. As he had said, the ammunition 
was divided under two heads, the outfit 
and reserve, and the outfit was part 
of the amount in reserve. For the sake 
of clearness, he would repeat that, in- 
cluding the guns and outfit and reserve 
ammunition, the cost of providing the 
guns was one-third of the cost of con- 
structing the hull and machinery of 
existing ships. Their shipbuilding pro- 
gramme this year represented in money 
about £2,600,000, and, according to the 
calculation referred to, the amount of 
money necessary to make full provision 
for the armaments of all ships building 
or in course of construction would be 
£860,000. Now the actual amount 
taken was £1,800,000, so that a very 
large difference existed between the 
amount which they provided and the 
amount required. However, from that 
margin had to be deducted a certain 
amount for various expenses. He be- 
- lieved, if they could keep the Estimate 
at its present high level, that they would 
very shortly be able to largely decrease 
the existing deficiency. It was becoming 
clearer every day that it was not wise 
to accumulate an enormous quantity of 
stores which were of a perishable nature. 
What they had to see was, that there 
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should be an ample supply of those 
articles which could not be made quickly, 
and that there was a sufficient supply of 
perishable materials necessary to meet 
an emergency. But if the reverse sys- 
tem were adopted of accumulating a 
large amount of perishable material at 
the commencement of one year, there 
would be a large quantity of obsolete 
material at the close of another. The 
amount of liability on outstanding con- 
tracts which had been handed over to 
the Admiralty was about £700,000, 
of which about £400,000 had been 
contracted for, the remainder represent- 
ing material which came from Wool- 
wich. Last year, owing to the contrac- 
tors at Woolwich Arsenal not being able 
to turn out a sufficient amount of work, 
the Admiralty had to surrender out of 
the total Vote no less than £665,000 to 
the Treasury. If the contractors at 
the Arsenal at Woolwich had been able 
to earn all this money, the Admiralty 
would have been practically able to wipe 
off the outstanding liability. There 
having been this very unsatisfactory 
surrender on the part of the Department 
this year, the Admiralty would take 
every precaution against the recurrence 
of a similar surrender, and therefore he 
had directed that a larger amount of 
orders in proportion to the money voted 
should be put out this year than last 
year. Ifall those orders were executed 
within the year, he might have to ask 
for a Supplementary Estimate, but that 
entirely depended on the progress made 
by the contractors. They accepted, as 
he had stated in his Memorandum, the 
responsibility for the sufficiency of the 
money taken so far as guns were con- 
cerned, because they had complete infor- 
mation on the point, and because he 
had the particulars as to every gun 
of every ship, including the reserve, 
either building or about to be built, and 
the orders had been placed. As re- 
garded the ammunition, the Admiralty 
could not accept responsibility until they 
had full and complete information. He 
had no doubt that they should have such 
complete information before the close of 
the financial year, and if then the infor- 
mation showed a larger deficiency than 
was anticipated, he should not hesitate 
to submit to the House a Supplementary 
Estimate. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire) said, 
he was indebted to the noble Lord the 
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First Lord of the Admiralty for the state- 
ment made with regard to the transfer 
of this Vote. He was very glad that 
the noble Lord had been able to carry 
out the policy which had been decided 
upon by his (Lord George Hamilton’s) 
Predecessor, but he admitted that the 
late Board of Admiralty had not had 
time to overcome a good many difficul- 
ties connected with the transfer of ihe 
Vote. It was not any easy matter, and 
he was glad the noble Lord had so 
arranged matters between the Naval 
Department and the War Office, and that 
the whole of the responsibility for the 
Navy would be placed on the Admiralty. 
With regard to this Vote he thought the 
Committee had some reason to complain 
that they had not a sufficiency of infor- 
mation from the Admiralty. In this Vote 
the sum of £460,000 was asked for on 
account of guns, but the Committee were 
not told what was the nature of the guns 
that the Admiralty were going to give 
them. It was admitted by the Admi- 
ralty and the noble Lord the First Lord 
himself, that there was delay in deliver- 
ing guns of over 9 inches in diameter. 
The present Estimates gave no infor- 
mation as to the number of heavy guus 
ordered, or when they were likely to be 
delivered. Now, there was just as much 
difference between a 110-ton gun and a 
Nordenfelt gun as between an iron-clad 
and a torpedo boat. It would be just 
as reasonable to ask for money for ships 
without saying what they were to be, 
as it would be to ask for this Vote for 
guus without describing them. The 
Director of Naval Ordnance prepared 
a complete Estimate. Why should 
this not be presented to the House? 
If the Admiralty could not give them 
all the information, he trusted that 
in a future case they would be able, 
at any rate, to give a little more 
than was conveyed by simply putting 
down the sum of £460,000 for guns. 
But there was one point which was 
rather disappointing in the speech of 
the noble Lord. Returns had been pre- 
sented, moved for by the noble and gal- 
lant Lord the Member for East Maryle- 
bone (Lord Charles Beresford), which 
showed that the supply of guns was now 
lamentably deficient. There was one 
Return of the 25th May, which showed 
that there were 26 guns short, of over 
9 inches in diameter, for vessels built 
and in course of construction. Then 
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Mediterranean which would, no doubt, 
require re-armament. These were the 
Agamemnon, the Alexandra, the Devasta- 
tion, the Dreadnought, the Inflexible, and 
the Thunderer ; and he believed that the 
Orion also would require new guns. 
These would require 26 guns of over 
9 inches in diameter, and, with a re- 
serve of eight, made a tota] of 60 guns 
at least required for the Naval Ser- 
vice. But in discussing the means of 
producing these guns the Committee 
would bear in mind that the Navy had 
to depend upon the same source of sup- 
ply of guns as the Army. According 
to the smallest estimate, there were 
required for the Land Service, and to 
arm military ports and coaling stations, 
100 guns of 9 inches diameter, making, 
with those required for the Naval Ser- 
vice, a total of 160 guns of 9 inches dia- 
meter, which would have to be turned 
out in the course of three years. Was 
there any reasonable probability of 
these being produced in that time? 
They could only judge by what had 
been done before. According to the 
Return presented to Parliament since 
1883, our rate of production of guns 
over 9 inches in diameter had been as 
follows :—In 1883-4 we had turned out 
12 guns for Naval Service; 1884-5 we 
had only turned out two guns; in 1885-6, 
six guns—all for Naval Service—and, 
admitting that there was a great im- 
provement last year, he found that we 
had turned out in 1886-7 15 heavy 
guns for the Navy and five for Land 
Service. So that in the course of the 
last four years the number turned out 
had been 40 guns, or at the rate of 10 
guns for every year; but supposing they 
were able to turn out their guns at the 
rate of 20 a year, it would take eight 
years to produce all that was now re- 
quired to carry out the programme laid 
down by the Government. He was 
quoting Official Returns; if they were 
inaccurate the noble Lord would correct 
him. Parliament had voted money for 
military ports and coaling stations, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury had told them that these 
would be completed in three years, and, 
therefore, the guns, he presumed, must 
be ordered. if they were to come from 
the same supply as the Naval guns, he 
asked, how were they to be obtained ? 
He maintained that it was absolutely 
impossible for the Admiralty to complete 
their programme if they were to rely 
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upon Whitworth, Armstrong, and Wool- 
wich. This was an important point. 
He pointed out to the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, when the 
Estimates came forward, that they were 
not taking enough money for guns, and 
the noble Lord had replied that it was 
of no use to take more money, because, 
if they did so, they would not be able to 
spend it. But he was very glad to read 
the speech delivered by the noble Lord 
at Derby, six weeks ago, when he said 
that if the existing factories failed to 
meet the requirements of the Admiralty, 
they must further develop British en- 
terprize. He was entirely agreed in 
that with the noble Lord, because in his 
own judgment that was exactly what 
they ought todo. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) came down, on the 
oceasion of the debate on the Military 
Report, and assured the House, in a tone 
of military determination, ‘‘ that the 
time for action had arrived.”’ In his sim- 
plicity he imagined that the right hon. 
Gentleman was going to get up and say 
that when the private firms could not 
supply the Army and Navy, they in- 
tended to go into the market for their 
guns. That, he respectfully submitted, 
was the logical deduction from the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
‘that the time for action had arrived ;” 
but it appeared to him that the authori- 
ties were not doing anything to procure 
the guns which they said they wanted. 
In this matter he thought the true policy 
of the Government was to develop the 
resources of the country, not only as a 
policy suitable for the moment, but as 
a policy to fall back upon in case of 
emergency. They had had some very 
important evidence upon this matter 
given before the Army Committee. In 
the Report of the Committee reference 
was made by the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) to a very important document 
bearing ye this question—namely, the 
Report of the Gun Foundry Board of 
the United States. The United States 
Government had sent Commissioners to 
Europe to inquire into the methods of 
supplying guns forthe European Powers. 
The substance of that Report was given 
by Mr. Brand to the Committee on which 
the Secretary of State for War sat. 
That well-known Gentleman was a 
Member of the House and had for some 
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considerable time occupied the office of 
Surveyor General of Ordnance. He 
thought that the Report laid down a 
a which they would do well to 

ear in mind. It was rather a long 
paragraph, but he would like to quote 
it for the information of the Committee, 
It ran as follows :— 


‘** As an example of depending alone on Go- 
vernment works, France was a perfect instance 
before the Franco-German War. During the 
period referred to, the Government foundries 
were the sole source of supply of the armament 
of the country ; the officers charged with the 
work formed a close corporation ; their action 
was never exposed to the public; their ideas 
were never subjected to criticism ; the ingenuity 
and inventive talent of the country were ignored 
and resisted, and no precaution was thought 
necessary to provide a supply in case of need of 
re-armament. ‘The result is well known; a 
great crisis came, the Government works were 
inadequate to meet the additional demands 
made upon them, and the patriotic efforts of 
private establishments were inadequate to pro- 
duce all the material that was needed. How 
entirely France has now altered her system is 
shown in a previous part of this Report; her 
present practice is theoretically perfect, and it 
has proved to be practically efficient. Her Go- 
vernment establishments are still retained, but 
as gun factories simply, in which the parts are 
machined and assembled, but for foundry work 
she depends upon the private industries of the 
country, and many of these works have found 
it to their profit to establish gun factories, 
which supplement the Government factories to 
a large extent.” 


That was the policy which France was 
enforced to adopt, and it was to be 
hoped that we should never be similarly 
forced to its adoption; but he thought 
we ought to do something to develop 
the resources of our own country, and not 
simply rely on Government establish- 
ments. He had ventured to say this on 
a former occasion, and when he ven- 
tured to suggest that they might give 
orders to private firms for some of our 
large guns, the right hon. gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War said that 
they did not give them because it would 
require the expenditure of a large sum 
of money in order to lay down plant. 
He (Mr. R. W. Duff) admitted that, if 
they gave an order for three or four 
guns, this might be the case; but he 
believed, looking at the demand for 
guns, that it would not be so, if the 
Government were in a position to go 
into the market and encourage industry 
by giving an order for 30 or 40 guns. 
He had been assured by those who knew 
what they were talking about, some of 
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them Members of the House, conduct- 
ing large steel factories, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War or the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty would go to 
the market and give orders for 20 or 30 
guns, they would have some of these 
private firms competing for them. He 
had not the least objection to communi- 
cate the information which had been 
given to him to either the noble Lord 
or the right hon. Gentleman, if they liked 
to have it. He did not want now to go 
back to any recriminations as to whose 
fault it was that the ships were left with- 
out guns. They found themselves in a 
certain state of difficulty. He was not 
blaming the noble Lord or his Prede- 
cessors. They came into Office under 
extremely embarrassing circumstances ; 
they found the supply of guns short, and 
the supply of ammunition likewise short. 
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would have some assurance from a Mem- 
ber of the Government that some ener- 
getic step would be taken to supply our 
deficiencies. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) said, he had under- 
stood that the Votes to be taken to-day 
were non-contentious Votes, and the 
appearance of the House showed that 
hon. Members thought so too, as they 
did not calculate upon there being 
any discussion. He could imagine 
no Vote either for the Army or the 
Navy which merited more discussion 
than that which related to ordnance, 
particularly as they had before them 
this more or less scandalous Return 
which had been presented to the House 
of Commons. With regard to the re- 
marks which had been made by the 
noble Lord the first Lord of the Admi- 
ralty (Lord George Hamilton), he (Lord 





Though he was willing to admit so much, | Charles Beresford) was sorry that this 
he was afraid there had not been suffi-'| Vote had not come before the Naval 
cient energy used with the object of Estimates Committee, because he was 
getting out of the difficulty in which we | quite satisfied that they would have had 
were placed ; and when the noble Lord evidence with regard to it quite ascurious 
spoke of taking so much money regularly and as extrordinary as that which had 





for the Navy Vote, he respectfully sug- 
gested that before he adopted that 
policy he must overtake the arrears 
which had accumulated, because, al- 
though the Estimate might be sufficient 
for the Navy, if we once had it in 
working order, yet there were large 
arrears, as pointed out by the Di- 
rector of Naval Ordnance, before Sir 
James Stephen’s Commission, and, 


until these were made up, he did not | 
think we should be able to reduce the 


Vote to what ought to be its normal 
amount. He had heard something about 
a Supplementary Estimate, and he ven- 
tured to say that, so far from the pro- 
posal being extravagant, there could be 
no policy so extravagant or wasteful as 
that of keeping first-class ships like the 
Collingwood afloat for two years absolutely 
at the mercy of any third-rate cruiser 
with large guns to which she might he 
opposed. He had never taken the view 
entertained by the noble and gallant 
Lord the Member for East Marylebone 
as to the insufficiency of the Fleet ; 
but he did maintain that we had not a 
ship too many, and when the ships that 
were complete were waiting for guns 
and were short of ammunition, as he 
had said, no policy would be more waste- 
ful or extravagant. He trusted that, 
before the Vote was agreed to, they 


_ been given on the Shipbuilding Vote 
| before that Committee. Some of the 
remarks made by the noble Lord were 
|eminently satisfactory. For instance, 
, he thought his determination not to buy 
'a large quantity of stores that were 
| perishable was most excellent. He also 
_agreed with the noble Lord’s calcula- 
_tion for the purpose of ascertaining the 
| costfof vessels so far as the armament 
was concerned, which was also very 
good ; but he would like to be quite clear 
_as to whether he included the cost of 
reserve ammunition as well as outfit ? 

Lory GEORGE HAMILTON: We 
do to a certain extent. 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD: 
There was no doubt that we were short 
of guns, as shown by the Return, but 
the Return did not enter into the ques- 
tion of re-arming, and that calculation, 
he thought, should be brought before 
Parliament by a Return which he had 
promised to move for next Session. 
There was no doubt that the greatest 
extravagance was caused by having 
ships built and finished before the guns 
which they required were ready for 
them. The exact opposite ought to be 
the case; the ships and the guns ought 
to be ready together, and the pennant 
ought to be hoisted directly the guns 
were in position. Not only that, but 
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every ship in these days with heavy 
guns, in view of the great increase 
which had taken place in the charges 
of powder, should have a reserve, 
and he hoped his noble Friend would 
assure the Committee that he had got 
that idea into his head, and that he saw 
his way to carry it out. It was most 
imperative that we should have a re- 
serve of heavy ordnance, for the simple 
reason that the life of a gun was much 
shorter now than in former times 
owing to the heavy charge. One 
question with regard to ships being 
kept without their guns. He believed 
that our guns were being made by two 
a firms—Messrs. Whitworth and 

essrs. Armstrong. Did his noble 
Friend know of any ship built for a 
foreign country which was kept without 
her guns when she was ready for sea? 
He believed that had been the case 
with the Independencia, but that was 
the only case of a contract entered 
into with a private firm for a foreign 
Government in which the guns were not 
ready when she was ready for sea. 
Would his noble Friend assure the Com- 
mittee whether or no the firms which 
had entered into contracts to deliver 
guns at a certain time were delivering 
any guns to Foreign Governments in 
the time during which they had pro- 
mised to deliver their guns to this Go- 
vernment? If his hon. Friend opposite 
the Member for Banffshire (Mr. R. W. 
Duff) looked at the Return, he thought 
he would find that there were nine ships 
waiting for guns. We were 78 guns 
short at the date of the Return, and that 
was a state of affairs which he could 
not but describe as a scandal. Some of 
these guns were 22 months, others 12, 
and some eight months late on the 
original guaranteed time. The noble 
Lord, in his Memorandum, stated 
that a considerable delay had occurred 
in the delivery of guns in the pro- 
gramme, and that several iron-clads were 
now waiting for their armaments, and 
the Dockyard arrangements had been 
criticized for these delays. He wanted 
the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to tell the Committee who 
was directly responsible for this state of 
things, because unless they fixed the 
responsibility on some one, the Com- 
mittee had no assurance that the same 
thing would not occur. Further, he 
asked his noble Friend if there were 
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any pains and penalties to be applied to 
those contractors who had not delivered 
their guns in time, because unless they 
had some sort of penalty in the con- 
tract, there was no security for delivery, 
and it appeared to him that there was 
no reason why the Government should 
not do the same as private firms did 
when they were making contracts. He 
would ask his noble Friend to tell the 
Committee what he proposed to do if no 
steps had been taken in that direction. 
There were some ships that had not the 
latest description of guns, and he re- 
membered to have asked his noble 
Friend to say what he intended to do in 
re-arming those ships, so as to make 
them capable of fighting ships with full 
armaments, and he would like to have 
some information on that point. The 
Committee would notice that in the case 
of the Anson and Jmmortalité, there were 
two guns returned aschase-hooped. He 
objected to having guns chase- hooped. 
You never could get the officers or the 
men to rely on guns that had been 
doctored in that way. He hoped his 
noble Friend would get rid of those 
chase-hooped guns. He knew that if 
he went out shooting with a gun ban- 
daged up with a lot of hoops he should 
not feel as happy as if it were other- 
wise. Again, his noble Friend knew 
that every ship in the world had got 
Magazine rifles except their own. Now, 
it was most important that we should 
have them too, because, for the purpose 
of illustration, suppose two ships were 
eoming towards each other at great 
speed ; there was only a m»ment during 
which the sights of the rifles could be 
adjusted to take aim, and it was desir- 
able that during that moment the men 
behind the rifies should be able to make 
use of as much ammunition as possible. 
Every nation in the world had appre- 
ciated that, and he now brovght it 
under the consideration of his noble 
Friend. Then there was the question 
of smokeless powder. He understood 
that the French had already smokeless 
powder for rifles, as well as machine 
guns, Another point was the question of 
high explosive, and he again called the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War to the Debate 
of the 8th of March. On that occasion 
his right hon. Friend rather twitted 
him on this question of high explosives, 
and his words were— 
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‘*My noble Friend wanted a Royal Com- 
mission because the French had got a number 
of melinite shells.’"—(3 Hansard, [323] 622.) 


It was one of the points he brought for- 
ward to show that a Commission should 
inquire into the facts, and the point wasa 
most important one, because pom of the 
Admiral class had a very fair chance be- 
fore this powerful explosive was put into 
shells. But now the conditions were alto- 
gether altered, when a 30Ib. shell charged 
with melinite was said to be equivalent 
in respect of explosion and dispersion to 
a 1001b. shell charged with gunpowder. 
That showed how anxious naval men 
were to get this matter thoroughly 
tested, and why they thought, if this 
substance turned out to be a most tre- 
mendous invention for the destruction 
of ships and life, they ought to spend 
money at once, so as to place themselves 
on the same platform with any other 
nation with whom they might be called 
upon to fight. The French Government 
had, he believed, spent £1,000,000 on 
this melinite. They had rot got a single 
shell over 30 lbs. which was not filled 
with it, whereas we had not a single 
shell filled with a high explosive at all, 
and he thought it would strengthen the 
hands of the Government if the Com- 
mittee were now to consider that very 
important point. The Secretary of State 
for War, at his request, had appointed 
a strong Committee to inquire with re- 
spect to this high explosive, but he had 
never been able to find out what con- 
clusion they had arrived at, although 
he was informed that the Resistance had 
had her features very much spoilt by an 
experiment, and had been taken into 
Portsmouth with some canvas screens 
on her to hide the effect produced. The 
Admiralty very properly would not tell 
him what had occurred. It was proved 
by the Return, which did not include 
ships which had to be re-armed, that 
Messrs. Whitworth and Armstrong were 
totally unabie to supply the guns, with- 
out reserves, which the country at that 
moment ought to possess. It was quite 
true—there was no doubt in the world 
that, as the noble Lord had said, we 
must try to develope the enterprize of 
the country; but he would point out to 
the hon. Member for Banffshire that he 
did not think he would get mercantile 
gentlemen to start the plant for the 
manufacture of heavy guns on the mere 
idea that the Government would buy 
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them. He wanted the Government to 
say to them—‘“‘If you put up the plant 
to produce guns of 9-inch diameter, and 
with a certain initial velocity and capa- 
city, we will order a good many.” That 
would only be fair to the man who put 
up the plant, and he was certain that it 
would further enterprize to an enormous 
extent. As the matter stood at that 
moment it was almost nonsense to think 
that we were going to get guns any 
quicker, or much quicker, than we were 
getting them now if the present arrange- 
ments continued. It was quite impos- 
sible that the two firms at present en- 
gaged could produce all the guns re- 
quired. He asked his noble Friend if 
he had observed that in the Report it 
was stated that the guns returned for 
chase-hooping had been made at the 
Royal Gun Factory; and if any guns 
made at Elswick and by Messrs. Whit- 
worth had been returned? With re- 
ference to Woolwich he was strongly 
against increasing that establishment 
in any way whatever. Woolwich was 
necessary to us; but it was, to a great 
extent, badly organized; it had done 
good work, but he believed that a good 
deal of money was wasted by the sys- 
tem under which it was worked. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War had made a very satis- 
factory statement the other day when he 
said he was going to alter the adminis- 
tration at Woolwich; but he (Lord 
Charles Beresford) objected to its being 
increased, as he had said, in any way. 
He would far rather see a larger num- 
ber of firms engaged in making guns 
for the Army and Navy, and he was 
sure it would be very much to the ad- 
vantage of the country and the Navy to 
start that plan. With regard to the 
reserve ammunition, the noble Lord 
had told them that this was very in- 
complete. As far as the ordnance stores 
were concerned which had been put on 
board the Fleet engaged in the present 
most interesting manoeuvres, which he 
was sure would do a large amount of 
good by enabling the authorities to find 
out what was weak, his noble Friend 
said that with the exception of the 
small gun ammunition he was satisfied 
with the result of placing them on board. 
He hoped his noble Friend would be care- 
ful to give orders that everything that 
was found short should be supplied 
within three months. Under the old sys- 
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tem the War Office gave the Admiralty a 
list of the stores required, but that was 
a theoretical and he liked a practical 
plan, and he would therefore express a 

ope that his noble Friend would assure 
him that everything that was short 
should not be put on paper, but actually 
taken from store and put on board the 
ship so that the officers might see them 
in their places. In a great country like 
this, in which we had so much enter- 
prize and invention, we ought to have 
a council of some sort to devote them- 
selves to the examination of inventions, 
because he was certain that it would 
save the country a large amount of 
money. He believed that the country 
had on many occasions lost the benefit 
of inventions through being unable to 
keep pace with what was going on, be- 
cause we had not a council of this de- 
scription to recognize this important 
question. Such a council would cost very 
little money and would have secured to 
the country the use of many valuable 
inventions. He might mention three 
cases in which a considerable amount of 
money would have been saved if such a 
council had been in existence—namely, 
the case of the Maxim gun, the White- 
head torpedo, and milinite, of which lat- 
ter the French now had a large quantity. 
He put that suggestion forward for his 
consideration. He had been very glad 
to notice that his noble Friend had not 
made use of the old statement, that we 
were better and stronger than we were 
many years ago, and he earnestly hoped 
that they would never hear that argu- 
ment again. We wanted to know how 
we stood at the moment with reference 
to the work that had been done. Of 
course, we were in a better position now 
than we were years ago, but that was 
altogether beside the argument. He 
hoped his noble Friend would not give 
them any more Returns such as he had 
given them relative tothe Navy of Eng- 
land as contrasted with the Navies of 
other countries. With that Return he 
found great fault in many particulars, 
but most with regard to the way his 
noble Friend mentioned the Lord War- 
den and the Repulse as two line-of-battle 
ships, because, asa matter of fact, these 
two vessels were in the auction lists to 
be sold for old iron. He hoped his 
noble Friend would give them a Return 
of the different classes of guns we had 
in the Navy, because there was an 
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enormous waste going on in consequence 
of the number of different classes of guns, 
which he believed numbered 79 or 80. 
We had not only different classes of 
guns, breechloaders and muzzleloaders, 
Armstrong’s and Whitworth’s, but we 
had differeut classes of these guns to the 
number he had mentioned, the result 
being acondition of things most puzzling, 
expensive, and altogether wrong. There- 
fore, he hoped his noble Friend would 
give a Return showing how we stood at 
that moment with respect to guns, be- 
cause he believed it would strengthen 
the demand for a larger number of firms 
to supply the wants of the Government. 
Then, would his noble Friend tell the 
Oommittee who was practically respon- 
sible for the Armament Vote of the Navy, 
because even from what he had just 
said he could not understand whether it 
was the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for War or his noble 
Friend? If the responsibility was di- 
vided he hoped that would be put an 
end to. Let there be one man respon- 
sible for the guns and ammunition for 
the Navy. The Navy ought to be able 
to say—‘‘ We want such and sucha gun 
and such and such ammunition. We 
will put the work up for tender, accu- 
rately laying down the conditions ; ” and 
then they ought to be allowed to get the 
gun where they liked. But there must 
not be this divided responsibility, which 
promoted friction, and could not be for 
the benefit of the Service. He would 
recapitulate the points on which he asked 
forinformation. What steps were being 
taken with reference to the use of high 
explosives ; what steps were being taken 
to provide magazine rifles for the Navy ; 
was anything being done to supply 
smokeless powder for rifles and machine 
guns; what was being done to avoid in 
future the scandal of ships being with- 
out their armaments; and was there any 
— for completing the reserve of 
eavy ordnance for the Fleet? Tosave 
trouble he would hand his noble Friend 
a list of these questions, and conclude his 
remarks by saying that his great anxiety 
to see these things dealt with in a right 
manner was shared by every one of his 
brother officers of the Fleet, and who 
were entirely agreed upon the subject. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, he did not pro to 
enter into a controversy as to the par- 
ticular requirements of the Navy with 
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respect to guns at that moment; but he 
wanted to point out that there had been 
an enormous increase in this Vote of 
late years, a fact which was deserving 
of the most serious consideration by the 
Committee. He found that in 1881 the 
Vote was £418,000, and that theaverage 
Vote during the past four years was 
greatly in excess of the average for the 
preceding years. The Vote for the 
coming year was £1,700,000 more than 
the sum anticipated by Lord Northbrook 
in 1886, yet only £460,000 was to be 
spent on guns, while £943,000 was to 
be spent on projectiles. He could not 
but hope that the time would come when 
there would be a very considerable eco- 
nomy made in respect of this Vote. He 
could not believe, whereas in the three 
years 1882, 1883, and 1884, £670,000 
had been the average yearly sum re- 
quired, that in the coming year there 
should be required £2,100,000. It 
might be desirable to spend the large 
sum now asked for in order to bring the 
Service up to a proper point, but he 
hoped the time was not far distant when 
there might be a great economy upon 
the Vote. He quite agreed that it would 
be better to encourage private firms than 
to inerease the Establishment at Wool- 
wich. There were many arguments 
against increasing the Government 
Establishments and in favour of relying 
more to meet increasing wants on the 
manufacture by private firms of guns, 
of ammunition, and other requirements 
of our great Services, but his main ob- 
ject was to point out the very large 
growth of expenditure. Most of it, he 
believed, had been necessary to bring 
up the Services to efficiency; but the 
idea should not be allowed to prevail 
that that was the normal rate of ex- 
penditure, and he hoped soon to see a 
reduction in the amount of the Vote. 
Tus SECRETARY or STATE rox 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranzore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, he did not wish for a 
moment to deny the increase in late 
years of the amount of the Ordnance 
Vote. There were certain years between 
1882 and 1885 when the Vote was con- 
siderably less than it was at present ; 
but it was partly because of the reduc- 
tions in those years that an increased 
demand became necessary in later years 
to meet deficiencies. But he did not 
wish to go into that subject ; it was 
rather a fruitful field of political con- 
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troversy. He would avoid all comment 
in the direction of apportioning blame 
or responsibility to preceding Adminis- 
trations, and he recognized that what the 
country now required was that some 
reason should be given in justification 
of the present demands. Addressing 
himself to the questions that had been 
asked, he had first to say as to the share 
of the responsibility of the Army and 
Navy Departments in regard to the 
Vote, that it had been fully explained 
that responsibility could not be absolute 
and complete until full information had 
been collected and put into the possession 
of the Admiralty ; and when the Admi- 
ralty was in possession of that full in- 
formation, as soon they would be, then 
the Admiralty would be in a position to 
prepare and to vouch for the amount of 
the Vote for the armament of the Navy. 
He was asked what steps had been taken 
towards the issue of the new magazine 
rifle? He had already stated the cause 
of the delay, and was sorry to say the 
trial issue had not yet been made to the 
Navy. But he hoped it would only be 
afew days before rifles were selected 
and issued. No suggestion had yet 
been made to lead to the belief that any 
delay would be necessary for the altera- 
tion of sights. Experiments with the 
new explosive shells had been made, 
and had been, on the whole, thoroughly 
satisfactory. Several points remained 
for decision by the experts who were 

oing on with the trials, and speaking 
for the Land Services, he could say that 
the new ammunition would add ma- 
terially to the power of the guns. As to 
the smokeless powder, that was not in 
so forward a condition ; but experiments 
were being made, and he hoped and 
believed that the Committee now sitting, 
to which his noble Friend (Lord Charles 
Beresford) had referred, would before 
long recommend a smokeless powder 
which could be used for both guns and 
rifles. Undoubtedly, the largest ques- 
tion that had been raised was in refer- 
ence to the supply of guns. That ships 
should be ready, and no armament to 
put in them, wasa scandalous state of 
affairs. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] He fully 
admitted that. To that subject the Go- 
vernment had addressed itself, with the 
desire, in the first place, of ascertaining 
all the causes of delay and the endeavour 
to remedy the causes one by one. The 
first cause was that guns were not 
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ordered in time. There had been cases 
in which ships were laid down, and the 
guns for their full armament not ordered 
until the building was far advanced. 
Mr. R. W. DUFF asked, was not that 
during the period when the Ordnance 
Department had not made up their 
minds as to what the guns should be? 
Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he did not 
know that that was so. He found in- 
stances in which a portion of the guns were 
ordered, but not the whole, though, of 
course, all would be wanted at the same 
time. But he did not want to enter into 
this controversy. They had taken care 
to remedy that cause of delay by laying 
down the rule that whenever a ship was 
ordered her armament should be ordered 
at the same time. Then, again, in the 
acorn | of the guns, there had been a 
ruitful source of delay. There was 
little reason for that, because there 
was a fine space available for the 
purpose at Shoeburyness. They had 
provided for enlarging the facilities 
there, and for a reserve ground for 
proving ammunition, and had hopes 
that this cause of delay would be re- 
moved. A third cause of delay, and it 
occurred both with the contractors and 
with the Royal Gun Factory, was the 
under estimate of the time required for 
the completion of guns. He did not 
think that the one or the other was free 
from blame in this matter; but when 
his noble Friend asked whether the Go- 
vernment contracts were postponed in 
favour of foreign orders, he would say, 
without going intothe matter at length, 
that all contractors employed by the 
War Department, or likely to be em- 
ployed, were and would be impressed 
with the necessity of giving precedence 
to the English orders. Delay had also 
arisen from defects discovered in the 
liners. Undoubtedly liners had failed 
in many cases, and the failures had been 
due partly to errors in design and partly 
to defective material. The failures had 
caused delay, but it must be admitted 
that they were not so serious as a failure 
in the gun itself; for the gun would not 
. necessarily be rendered unserviceable in 
actual warfare. Yet, he admitted that 
it was a reflection on the system of de- 
signing that called for the close atten- 
tion of the Government. He hoped and 
believed that the difficulty in respect to 
liners was in course of being overcome ; 
he hoped and believed that they had 
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arrived at a design that in future results, 
in the manufacture of all guns for the 
Army and Navy, would not give rise to 
complaints that had arisen in regard to 
liners of guns during the last two or 
three years. In future, the penalty that 
attached to delay in the execution of 
contracts would be exacted without dis- 
tinction, unless reasonable ground could 
be shown for delay. In the course of 
the inquiry that had been made, no 
effort had been spared to arrive ata 
knowledge of the resources of thecountry 
to supply guns for land and sea service. 
The Gommittee should be aware that the 
Government did not depend upon 
Woolwich, though that might have 
been gathered from some of the 
speeches that had been made. On the 
contrary, a comparatively small pro- 
portion was derived from that source. 
A large proportion was drawn from 
the Elswick and Whitworth works. 
Inquiry kad also been made into the 
producing capacity of the country 
generally, and conclusions had been 
arrived at as to opening new sources of 
supply. The Government had now full 
knowledge on the subject; they knew 
the capacity at Woolwich, at the Elswick 
and the Whitworth factories, and the 
difficulties that attached to the pro- 
duction of guns at each. The Govern- 
ment factory might be able to produce 
many more big guns but for the fact 
that it was also a repairing establish- 
ment for the Army and Navy, and 
much interruption was caused to the 
work of production by the machines 
being used for guns sent for repair. 
This had to be reckoned upon in the 
work at Woolwich, and so they were 
very anxious not to overload that 
Establishment, but to increase the pro- 
duction by private firms. To create 
new sources of supply required an 
enormous amount of capital. The 
turning out of big guns required much 
time and expensive machinery, and after 
all the Government were by no means 
sure that the new producer had at 
command the necessary mechanical 
ingenuity and facilities for the work. 
Acting on the information they had 
acquired, the Government had ordered 
all the guns required for the Army 
and Navy, or had invited tenders from 
all those firms who had expressed their 
willingness to enter into the manufac- 
ture. He did not know that more than 
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one or two would accept the conditions 
attached to a contract; but they had 
endeavoured to increase the sources of 
supply to the greatest possible extent. 
The work of the Department under this 
head for the last few years might be 
described as stupendous. In the pre- 
sent year alone, the amount of ordnance 
stores the War Department was called 
upon to inspect equalled a value of be- 
tween £4,000,000 and £5,090,000 ster- 
ling, an enormous responsibility for any 
Department. It was, however, accepted 
with an earnest intention to discharge 
the duty to the fullest extent, and he 
believed the arrangements made would 
materially facilitate the work, and that 
the Committee might rest assured that 
the obligations of the Department to 
meet the requirements of the Service 
should be fulfilled so far as it was 
humanly possible they could be. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, the 
discussion had hitherto been carried on 
between officials and ex-officials; but he 
felt sure that if Parliament was to exer- 
cise proper control over the Army and 
Navy expenditure, that outsiders should 
pay some attention to details. He felt 
sure that, with the exception of his noble 
Friend (Lord Charles Beresford), the 
Committee was not likely to get effective 
criticism from ex-officials. He would 
give his attention to two points raised by 
his noble Friend in relation to the actual 
condition of the guns in the Navy at the 
moment. He was not going tospeak of the 
fact that these guns were generally late 
in delivery, and that after delivery they 
often burst ; he would draw attention to 
a more serious question than those— to 
the great number of different sorts of 
guns in use in the Army and Navy. He 
believed that, as a matter of fact, there 
were no less than 170 different sorts of 
guns in use in the Army and Navy. 
Without going into this as regarded the 
Army, in the Navy there were 70 dif- 
ferent sorts, and the variety extended 
over both old guns and the more 
modern weapons. Taking the old rifled 
muzzle-loaders, that formed the great 
bulk of guns in the Navy, there were 
22 different sorts, and coming to later 
manufacture, and taking the modern 
breechloaders, the astonishing fact in 
regard to these was that at the present 
moment we had in the Navy 28 different 
kinds. That would be bad enough if 
those 28 differed so markedly that there 
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could be no doubt as to the ammunition 
required ; but, as a matter of fact, in 
most instances they differed in the bore 
by such a minute shade that, in time of 
warfare, there would be the greatest 
ossible danger of mistake being made 
in the ammunition sent for the guns. In 
the 12-inch modern naval guns there 
were five different ‘‘ marks,” as they 
were called, every one of them requiring 
different ammunition, and varying only 
in the slightest degree. What had 
been said by his noble Friend, a few 
minutes ago, would prove to be the fact. 
In the 8-inch guns there were seven dif- 
ferent marks; but he would not say here 
that every one did absolutely require 
different ammunition. In the 6-inch 
guns, again, there were five different 
marks. If that was the state of the 
case, it disclosed an alarming state of 
things indeed, and required correction 
without delay. As to the responsibility 
for it, he would not raise that question 
now, it could be better discussed upon 
the Army Estimates, and in the autumn 
there must be a serious inquiry, and if 
it was not possible to trace the responsi- 
bility home to any subordinate, then 
they must go right up to the head of 
the office, the Director of Artillery him- 
self. Another question raised by the 
noble Lord was the responsibility for 
that Vote. When the Estimates were 
framed, who was responsible for taking 
this particular sum of £1,800,000, and 
who was responsible for the Vote or the 
day it was presented to Parliament? 
As he understood, the Secretary of State 
for War still took a certain amount of 
responsibility. Was that so? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, un- 
doubtedly he took a certain amount of 
responsibility. There was no doubt 
the War Department would continue 
responsible as to the manufacturing 
stage of the guns; and, as regarded the 
Estimates, they would have a certain 
amount of responsibility for the stores 
not separated. There had not been 
complete division between the Naval 
and other Departments to enable either 
to take the exclusive responsibility. 

Mr. HANBURY said, what he 
wanted to get at was the responsibility 
for the sufficiency of the Vote. In the 
Report of the Committee it was said the 
Admiralty was responsible to Parlia- 
ment for the sufficiency of warlike stores 
for the Navy. If that was the conten- 
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tion, as it was when the Report was 
presented, and that was still the opinion 
of the Secretary of State for War, then 
for the sufficiency of the Vote the Ad- 
miralty was wholly and solely respon- 
sible. But, unfortunately, that was not 
the opinion of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Admiralty. For, in answer 
to a Question on the subject, the noble 
Lord said the Admiralty had only ac- 
cepted responsibility in reference to 
Ordnance stores, of which they had full 
information, and that position was made 
clear by the departmental correspon- 
dence on the subject. To this, however, 
the Estimates Committee did not appear 
to attach much importance when they 
reported that the Admiralty was solely 
responsible. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that cor- 
respondence was not presented until 
after the Report was made. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he wanted to 
know who was responsible for the 
Estimates when framed, for, as a matter 
of fact, the Admiralty had no informa- 
tion on which to frame the estimate for 
the Ordnance Vote. What was the 
state of facts when the Estimate was 
presented? The First Lord of the 
Admiralty said no complete statement 
of moneys received and expended had 
been furnished. What did that mean? 
It meant clearly enough that the Ad- 
miralty at that time did not know how 
the War Office had expended the money 
received for naval stores. He believed 
the difference between the money voted 
by the House in past years for the use 
of the Navy, and the amount of guns 
and other stores, which the War Office 
could account for at the moment, was 
something over £1,000,000 sterling. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty said 
at the time the Admiralty was supposed 
to be responsible for the Vote, that he 
had no complete information as to guns 
ut the War Office belonging to the Ad- 
miralty, no information as to ammu- 
nition and other naval stores, or liabili- 
ties incurred, or guns ordered, or the 
amount that would have to be paid out 
of the amount provided by Parliament 
that year. He would like to ask a 
further question— Was it a fact that the 
money was asked for at that moment by 
the Admiralty, without knowledge of the 
facts of the case and what were the 
ordinary requirements of the Navy in 
times of peace, for the accounts had 
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never passed through the Admiralty— 
was it the fact that the Admiralty cut 
down the amount that the War Office 
told them was necessary for the naval 
ordnance for the year by nearly one- 
half? The War Office said considerably 
more than £3,000,000—he believed 
£3,400,000 was the sum—would be 
required ; but the Admiralty only asked 
for a little over £1,750,000. He wanted 
to know, if that was the case, who was 
responsible, in the face of the opinion 
of the War Office and without know- 
ledge, for cutting down the Vote by 
£1,750,000? Was it a fact that the 
Director of Naval Ordnance—who, at 
the Admiralty, was the person mainly 
responsible—had declined responsibility 
for the Vote ? He asked that, because he 
put a Question to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty the other day, and the answer 
he got was an evasive one. Was it the 
fact that the Director of Naval Ordnance 
would not accept responsibility for the 
Vote if it was kept at its present figure? 
He wished further to know, was it 
the fact that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had, a month ago, sanotioned 
the expenditure of nearly £750,000 in 
excess of the present Vote? If that 
were the case, then he ought at once to 
submit a Supplementary Estimate to 
the House. It would not do to goon 
spending money out of savings. When 
the Admiralty made up their mind to 
additional expenditure—especially when 
it was to the tune of £750,000—a 
Supplementary Estimate should be 
presented at once, that the House might 
know what was being spent. Even at 
the present moment, the Admiralty had 
no information of any value from the 
War Office as to what stores the War 
Department had on hand belonging to 
the Admiralty. He believed, as a 
matter of fact, they had recently ob- 
tained information as to gune—that was 
to say, the Return as to guns was com- 
plete—though he believed the Return 
was more complete than the guns 
themselves were, and very few belonging 
to the Admiralty would be found at the 
War Department. Of ammunition and 
naval stores, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty said he had not got infor- 
mation. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Not 
complete information. 

Mr. HANBURY: Not complete in- 
formation was the official phrase, and 
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the Admiralty would not get it until the 
10th September. But he rather gathered 
that the information would not be forth- 
coming until the end of the financial 
year. He should like to know whether 
the date had been postponed to the end 
of the financial year? It would seem, 
from what had been stated in answer to 
Questions, that no accounts had been 
rendered of the amounts voted and the 
actual expenditure of the War Office 
for naval purposes. A sum had been 
voted in the Estimates for a supply of 
Morris’s Tubes for the Navy, but when 
the Admiralty required them, there was 
not a single one to behad. The money 
had been voted, the tubes were not in 
stoek, and the Navy had not had them. 
He hoped some information on matters 
of this kind would be forthcoming. 
There appeared to be somebody at the 
War Office who did not understand his 
duty in regard to War Office expendi- 
ture for Admiralty purposes. One 
other thing he would mention to show 
how this difficulty affected, even in 
small things, the condition of the Ad- 
miralty at the present moment. He 
had asked a Question of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Admiralty, about a 
month ago, as to what ammunition there 
was in store for the 111-ton guns in the 
Benbow, he (Mr. Hanbury) having the 
best possible information that the 
ammunition in store for these Fam was 
of a very limited character. e would 
not go so far as to say that there were 
only seven shells in existence, but there 
were not much more, and what there 
were were of an experimental cha- 
racter. The noble Lord the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, in reply, told him that 
there was anample supply instore. He 
desired to ask the noble Lord, who gave 
him that information? Did it come from 
the War Office or from the Admiralty ? 
He had reason to believe it incorrect, 
for within the last few weeks the first 
contract given out for the ammunition 
for the guns in the Benbow was given to 
Messrs. Armstrong, and before that time 
none whatever had been supplied. He 
thought it most important that even if 
they could not fix responsibility upon 
individuals in the Government Offices, 
at any rate, when a Vote was pre- 
sented to this House, they ought to know 
for a certainty what Department was 
responsible for it. At the present 


moment, however, it was utterly im- 
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possible, from what had been said by the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty on the one hand, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War on the other, to tell upon whose 
responsibility they were going to vote 
the money. He did not think the time 
of the House had been wasted in dis- 
cussing this matter if only they could 

et out clearly, either from the right hon. 

entleman or the noble Lord, how this 
matter stood—whether the Admiralty in 
putting forward this Vote had any in- 
formation to go upon as to what were 
the amounts of ammunition instore in the 
hands of the Navy and War Office? 
They ought to get some information as 
to whether it was the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty or the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War who was responsible. 

Stik WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.) said, he did not think 
the Committee was in a satisfactory 
position with regard to the Vote they 
were discussing. It certainly seemed 
to him that the observations of the 
noble and gallant Lord (Lord Charles 
Beresford) were most justifiable, the 
Government having no business to 
bring forward this Vote at the present 
time. They might have dealt with this 
as a matter on account, and they had no 
right to ask the House to vote such a 
large sum of money straight off. What 
was the position of the House in this 
matter ? They had been told in debate 
by the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) that 
he assumed seapeeaiie for the suffi- 
ciency of money for the guns, but not 
for the ammunition; then, on the other 
hand, they had the Be hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) telling them that he 
had been partially responsible for the 
framing of these Estimates; but, at the 
same time, they heard from both these 
officials that they were neither of them 
thoroughly well aware as to what was 
the ammunition to which they were 
called upon to vote, there being at 
present no reserve in store. It was im- 
possible that satisfactory Estimates 
could be framed when there was no 
satisfactory basis upon which to go. It 
was clear that the information they 

ossessed was sadly deficient. No 

oubt the Government were doing their 
best to relieve themselves from the 
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serious difficulties by which they were 
surrounded ; still the position was alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. He had been 
very much interested in the remarks 
which had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, especially when he turned his 
attention to the subject of the liners of 
the coast. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, in connection with that 
subject, whether he had considered the 
possibility of doing without these objec- 
tionable liners? He (Sir William Plow- 
den) asked that question because he was 
given to understand, on high authority, 
that guns of large calibre were absolutely 
in use in our Colonies without liners, 
and that experts were quite satisfied 
with the condition of those guns. They 
considered that the liners were a sort of 
insurance enabling them to look forward 
to a longer life for the guns; but con- 
sidering what great demands were made 
upon our military strength, it was per- 
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haps not desirable that we should look | 


forward to a very extended life for guns 
of this description, if in order to insure 
this long life we had to undergo the in- 
convenience of these liners constantly 
failing us, not in consequence of the 
weakness of the guns, but through the 
fault of the liners themselves. If it was 
the experience of the Colonies that these 
large guns could be used perfectly well 
without liners, he trusted that the re- 
sponsible officers at home would be able 
to accept that view. There was another 
matter to be carefully considered— 
namely, the insufficiency of our naval 
armaments and the almost impossibility 
of supplying the needs we have in the 
short time which was before us. As he 
understood the Vote before the Commit- 
tee, they had now £400,000 and odd to 
spend on guns, and a much larger sum 
to spend on ammunition. This £400,000 
and odd was not at all sufficient to provide 
our naval equipment, and a much larger 
sum than that had apparently been taken, 
if we were to trust what had been told 
them just now as to what happened in 
the Admiralty and War Office—much 
larger sums than had been estimated for 
* had actually been expended in construc- 
tion. He hoped that some Authority 
from amongst those in Office would give 
them an assurance, first of all, that the 
ammunition stores now in existence were 
thoroughly overhauled, and that the 
Government were fully aware of what 
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their present position was, and, in the 
next place, they had provided, or were 
providing now, for the safety of our 
country, especially in regard to our 
naval guns. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn): 
I beg to move, Sir, that you now report 
Progress and ask leave to sit again. 

Tue CHAIRMAN called upon Lord 
Gzorce Hamitrton. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
should like to make a short reply to the 
hon. Baronet who has just sat down, 
and the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Hanbury). I think that both the hon. 
Baronet as well as the hon. Member for 
Preston have been somewhat hypercriti- 
cal in some of their observations. A 
great transfer has taken place from one 
Department to another as to responsi- 
bility for this Vote, and the result in that 
transfer had been to solve a certain 
number of difficulties and to place other 
unsolved difficulties in a position in 
which they are much more likely to be 
solved than they would have been if the 
transfer had never taken place. There- 
fore, we stand in a better position than 
we should have been in if the transfer 
had not been effected. But when trans- 
fers of this kind take place in a Govern- 
ment Department it is utterly impossible 
at once to allocate every particle of re- 
sponsibility to one authority in regard to 
that for which hitherto two Departments 
have been held responsible. I do not 
feel responsible so far as the adequacy 
of the stores is concerned, for hitherto I 
have not had full information upon the 
matter, although I hope to have it by 
the month of September. The transfer 
was deliberately made before full in- 
formation was obtained, because we be- 
lieve that by making the transfer, even 
in the absence of complete information, 
we should be taking a step which would 
bring about a solution of the difficulties 
I have enumerated. We have, how- 
ever, sufficient information concerning 
the stores to make one thing perfectly 
clear—namely, that the Vote we are 
taking is far more than is necessary to 
meet the normal wants of the year. 

Sirk WILLIAM PLOWDEN: As 
regards stores ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Yes; 
as regards stores. And we have ac- 
quired this further information since the 
Vote has been under consideration—that 
the amount of money taken last year 
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was more than Woolwich could earn. 
That being so, I have taken the course 
which common sense would suggest, and 
have giver a larger number of orders 
than last year in order that the con- 
tractors may, if possible, earn the sum 
that has been taken. I cannot yet say 
that we shall want a Supplementary 
Estimate. It is likely I shall not; but, 
if the contractors perform their work 
more quickly that they did last year, 
we may want one. Until, however, itis 

roved that the money will be required, 
it would be a waste of time to ask the 
House to vote it. My right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) is responsible for the manu- 
facture and storage of guns and ammu- 
nition, and the Admiralty is responsible 
for the demands made by the Navy. 
The hon. Member for Preston has very 
much over-stated the lack of information 
from which he seys we are suffering. We 
have complete information concerning 
everything except the reserve of stores in 
Home waters, upon which subject, it is 
true, we have not complete informa- 
tion. We have every gun that is 
required for every ship built or 
in course of construction. We have, 
however, this year, 28 heavy guns, 
and that number has been in process of 
construction. Eighteen more have since 
been ordered, making 46 heavy guns of 
about 9-inch calibre, and the total num- 
ber of guns in course of construction is 
273, which does not include quick-firing 
guns. Then what my hon. Friend went 
on to say was rather to complain that 
we ought not to have brought about the 
transfer until we had complete informa- 
tion, not only as to our liabilities, but as 
to the operation of all moneys voted in 
the past. But if we had waited for that 
information, we should have been 
obliged to postpone the reform which 
has been brought about for a year. It 
seemed. more practical to us to accelerate 
the great necessary reform, even though 
the transfer it involved had to be carried 
out without complete information as to 
details. Then I am asked as to the 
variety of patterns of guns in the Ser- 
vice. The one subject to which the Board 
of Admiralty and the Director of Naval 
Ordnance pay great attention, is the 
desirability of not introducing any gun 
of a new calibre in the Service unless it 
is absolutely essential. But what my 
hon. Friend has called different calibre 
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is really different marks of the same 
calibre. Many guns, though the same 
calibre, have different marks of different 
calibre, so that guns, though marked the 
same calibre, may not really be the same 
calibre. 

Mr. HANBURY: You may put too 
strong a charge into a particular gun. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: Of 
course you can do that, and, if you did, 
of course the result might be disastrous. 
But my hon. Friend assumes that all 
the charges for these guns are made up 
according tothe calibres of the guns, and 
that they are conveyed to the ships 
carrying guns of a certain calibre alto- 
gether irrespective of the class or mark 
of gun supplied. But that is not the 
ease. My hon. Friend has been misled 
in this matter. There always will and 
must be different marks to different 
guns, each mark being supposed to 
indicate an improvement upon that which 
preceded it, and, of course, the ammuni- 
tion is supplied to a gun according to 
its mark. There are five marks of 12- 
inch guns, for instance, each requiring 
a different ammunition. Of course, caro 
is taken when the marks are inter- 
changeable, to see that the ammunition is 
interchangeable. I endorse all the re- 
marks made by my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War. We feel 
that until the Ordnance Vote, both for 
the Army and the Navy, is finally 
brought into a satisfactory state, the 
efficiency uf both Services will be seri- 
ously impaired. It is our duty to give 
our constant attention to improving and 
perfecting the system which is in force. 
To that task we are giving our best 
attention, and I am confident that when 
this Vote comes before the House next 
year, the statement I will have to make 
will be more satisfactory than the 
present. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I desire to make an 
appeal to the Committee. It will bea 
matter of very serious inconvenience to 
the Public Service unless we get these 
Votes almost immediately, and certainly 
in the course of the present Sitting. I 
earnestly, therefore, entreat hon. Gen- 
tlemen to be so good as to reserve any 
further observations they may wish 
to make upon this Vote, and the others 
which follow it, until the Report stage, 
when they will have an opportunity for 
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discussion. Great inconvenience to the 
Services will ensue if we do not get the 
Votes this evening. There is an abso- 
lute necessity for them; and I, there- 
fore, trust that hon. Gentlemen will 
assist the Government in obtaining 
them. 

Mr. ANDERSON : I move to report 
Progress, in consequence of the under- 
standing entered into with the Govern- 
ment this morning that a certain time 
to-day should be devoted to the discus- 
sion of Scotch Business. 

Tuz OHAIRMAN: It is possible that 
the appeal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury may 
succeed, and, therefore, it would be un- 
necessary for the hon. Member to move 
to report Progress. 

Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £119,500, Medical Establishment 
and Services. 

Mr. W. G. CAVENDISH BEN- 
TINCK (Penryn and Falmouth) said, 
he understood the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) to say that hon. Members would 
be able to go into these matters on Re- 
port; and by that he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to imply that the 
Report stage would be put down at an 
early period of the evening. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes; as the 
Second Order on Monday. 

Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £376,300, Works, Buildings and 
Repairs, at Home and Abroad. 

(9.) 55,000, Scientific Services. 

(10.) £721,000, Reserved and Retired 
Pay. 

(11.) £743,600, Naval Pensions and 
Allowances. 

(12.) £168,500, Widows’ Pensions 
and Compassionate Allowances. 

(13.) 330,800, Civil Pensions and 
Gratuities. 

Resolutions 
Monday next. 

Committee to sit again upon Monday 


to be reported upon 


* next. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolution [3rd August] reported. 
Resolution read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, he desired to call attention to the 
manner in which Scotch Business had 
been conducted in Parliament durin 
the present Session. The country had 
been told that the present Session was 
to be an English anc Scotch Session ; 
but nobody would deny that practically, 
so far as Scotch Business was concerned, 
the present Session had been an abso- 
lute and entire blank. One of the mea- 
sures promised in the Queen’s Speech 
was the Burgh Police Bill, and another 
was the Universities Bill, and there was 
also a promise that some action would 
be taken with respect to the cost of 
Private Bill legislation. There were 
several questions also which he thought 
the Secretary for Scotland ought to 
have taken in hand. There was, for 
instance, the question of the rents now 
being enforced under leases in Scotland. 
He (Mr. Anderson) had brought that 
matter before the House; but it was 
treated in the manner in which most 
Scotch questions were treated, and put 
on one side. The Government informed 
him that, though they sympathized with 
the tenants, the landlords were also suf- 
ferers, and they did not intend to legis- 
late on the question. He referred to 
the Clanricardes of Scotland, who in- 
sisted on carrying out their bonds under 
their leases, and he was sorry to say 
there were many of them. On that sub- 
ject nothing whatever had been done 

y the Government. They were told 
that a Scotch Fishery Bill had actually 
been drafted. He wanted to know 
why, if that were so, the Bill had not 
been introduced? In fact, it was pro- 
mised before Easter. The condition of 
affairs was very unsatisfactory, because 
some proprietors were setting up a claim 
to stop fishing for salmon and trout in 
the upper waters of rivers, usurping 
rights which they did not really possess, 
and were practically denuding the upper 
portions of the rivers by netting to an 
extraordinary extent. There was an- 
other fishery question which affected the 
people at large, the prohibition of the 
fishing for trout in various rivers in 
Scotland. Considering the enormous 
rights the proprietors of salmon fishe- 
ries had appropriated to themselves, he 
thought it was a cruel thing for them, 
where the people had exercised the right 
of fishing for trout without restriction, 
to now prevent this very harmless fish- 
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ing. How could it interfere with the 
privileges of the Duke of Richmond 
that certain persons wanted to go out 
on a summer evening to fish for trout at 
Fochabers? Upon that subject no le- 
gislation had come forward. There was 
another point. Everybody knew that 
the Scotch Fishery Board had proved an 
entire failure, and the Government had 
promised to take that matter into their 
serious consideration. The number of 
things the Government had taken into 
their serious consideration was perfectly 
wonderful; but the results of this serious 
consideration were absolutely ni/. The 
First Lord of the Treasury told them 
months ago that the Fishery Board was 
to be re-organized; but what had been 
done? Nothing. The fishermen in 
England had been more fortunate, be- 
cause the Government had brought in a 
measure for the purpose of creating 
Local Fishery Boards; but they had not 
made any of the proposals that were 
necessary for Scotland. Then there was 
the Crofter Question. The Government 
knew that the greatest injustice existed 
in counties which were not covered by 
the Crofters Act, and it was one of the 
first duties of the Government to bring 
in legislation on the subject. He sup- 
posed it would be said that the Govern- 
ment had agreed to the Reference of the 
Committee on Small Holdings being ex- 
tended to Scotland, and he hoped some 
good might come of it. But even here 
the Government was to blame; for why 
had Scotland not been properly repre- 
sented on that Committee? So little 
attention did Scotland get from Govern- 
ment on this subject, that actually it was 
appointed without a single Scotch County 
Member being upon it. How did that 
want of attention to Scotch Business 
come about? Who was responsible for 
it? They had a very expensive Staff 
for Scotch Business. There was the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, who received £2,000 
a-year, and what did he do? Where 
were the Bills that he ought to have 
produced? In that House they never 
saw the Secretary for Scotland, because 
he was in “ another” and better place. 
That was one of the disadvantages they 
laboured under in that House—they 
could not have access to the Secretary 
for Scotland by speaking to him and 
asking him Questions. What happened 
was that the Executive Business of Scot- 
land, which, of course, was conducted in 
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that House, was entrusted to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate. Let the House think what 
was the position of the Lord Advocate. 
Individually and officially he was not 
responsible for the Executive work 
in Scotland, and when they asked the 
Lord Advocate any Question with regerd 
to the general administration of Scot- 
land, all he could do was to act as the 
mouthpiece of the Secretary for Scotland 
(the ) xerabet of Lothian). That was 
a very humble position for the Lord 
Advocate to occupy. When Questions 
were asked they were placed in a great 
difficulty. The Lord Advocate rose and 
read out an answer from some Paper 
which he got from the Scotch Office. 
When they tried to get further infor- 
mation, the Lord Advocate very often 
rose from his seat and asked for Notice 
of the Question. Inasmuch as those 
were functions of the Lord Advocate, 
he seriously asked this question— What 
was the use of having a Lord Advocate 
in that House ?— because, as he under- 
stood, the Lord Advocate had very im- 
okt gg legal functions to pursue in Scot- 
and. His legal duties were in Edin- 
burgh. He was the Legal Administrator, 
but the Government went through the 
form of having upon the Treasury Bench 
aright hon. and learned gentleman who 
had no information as to the various 
matters concerning the government of 
Scotland, and what he did was simply 
to read out certain answers sent from 
the Secretary for Seotland’s Office. They 
had reason for complaint even with 
regard to the Lord Advocate’s legal 
position. The Lord Advocate had on 
several occasions during that Session 
refused to give information on legal 
questions. He had always understood 
that the Law Officers should give infor- 
mation to the House upon legal ques- 
tions; but the position and attitude of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was this—He was satisfied, so far as the 
administration of Scotland was con- 
cerned, that he had nothing to do except 
read out answers to Questions, and he 
actually refused to do that which he 
(Mr. Anderson) contended the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was bound to do 
— give information upon important legal 
questions involving the public affairs of 
Scotland. That was the position the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
asserted on several occasions, especially 
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in regard to the Crown rights in salmon 
fisheries. There was a large community 
to whom that question was interesting ; 
but the Lord Advocate’s reply was— 
‘*'You may read the Act of Parliament 
for yourselves, and find out for your- 
selves.” That was a monstrous way for 
the Lord Advocate to treat the Members 
of the House of Commons. What did 
they pay the Lord Advocate his enormous 
salary for? He sat on the Treasury 
Bench, and it gave them great pleasure 
to see him in the House; but he repre- 
sented most truthfully one of the un- 
employed Members of the Government. 
Acting in the interests of the ratepayers, 
he (Mr. Anderson) protested against 
paying the Secretary for Scotland the 
igh salary of £2,000 a year, and the 
Lord Advocate was absolutely wasting 
his time in doing nothing. There was 
another Member of the Government who 
was called our David—the Solicitor 
General for Scotland—what was he 
doing in the House of Commons? He, 
no doubt, assisted the Government with 
very able speeches oa Irish Questions ; 
but he did not think they should pay 
the Solicitor General and the Lord Ad- 
vocate these high salaries, because their 
function was to attend to Scotch Business. 
They had three Officials for Scotland— 
the Secretary for Scotland, the Lord 
Advocate, and the Solicitor General— 
who seemed to combine together to do 
as little as possible for very considerable 
salaries. That was a thing that had 
gone on long enough, and ought to be 
stopped. Here they were at the end of 
a long Session, and about to pay these 
enormous salaries with nothing done, 
and only vague promises of something 
in the future. The Government so treated 
with contempt Scotch Business, that now 
it was said, as a sort of act of grace, 
they might have a half-day on Wednes- 
day to discuss those two miserable Bills 
which were not original, but had been 
found by the Government on the shelves 
of their office, when they came into power. 
His (Mr. Anderson’s) object in address- 
ing the House was to place on record 
his views of the conduct of Scotch Busi- 
* ness. 
Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said, he wished to take that opportunity 
of saying a few words as to the position 
in which Scottish Business stood in that 
House at the present moment. He con- 
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most deplorable character— dishonour- 
able not only to Scotland, but to that 
House, and to the managers of Business 
in that House. Making a selection 
among the offenders in connection with 
this state of things, he thought that his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Anderson) 
had been felicitous in fixing upon the 
Secretary for Scotland (the Marquess of 
Lothian) and his Coadjutor in that 
House, the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald), 
Now, in speaking on that question, he 
(Mr. Wallace) did not wish to say one 
word unkindly or discourteous either of 
Lord Lothian or the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate. They knew 
them, and respected them privately as 
most courteous and honourable Gentle- 
men. But, setting aside their personali- 
ties, and looking at them simply as 
public characters, he wished to have 
every possible freedom on the present 
occasion in discussing them. The fact 
he wished to fix upon was the general 
position of Scottish Business at the pre- 
sent moment under the action of the 
Secretary for Scotland—the most disap- 
pointing action, considering the hopes 
entertained in Scotland when his great 
Office was created. Under that action 
Scottish Business, Scottish Members, 
and Scotland altogether, to his mind, 
had now reached the very lowest 
level of contempt. In every deep, it 
was said, there was a lower still, but 
that was simply a comparative state- 
ment. They must touch bottom some 
time, and he thought they had very 
nearly reached it in the present Session. 
He saw the two Representatives of 
Scotland on the Government Bench 
smiling incredulously at that descrip- 
tion of matters. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): No, no. 

Mr. WALLACE said, he was glad 
that these Gentlemen were in accord 
with him. Looking at the present state 
of the House, he asked if it was not 
the most complete and graphic descrip- 
tion of the utter contempt in which 
Scottish discussions and Scottish Busi- 
ness were held that could possibly be 
afforded? What were they there? 
Rari nantes in gurgite vasto, and simply 
because it was a Scottish discussion that 
wason. Accordingly, he did not think 
he needed to file proof that Scottish 
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Business now had really sunk to a level 
of contempt below which they had, at 
all events, the melancholy’ satisfaction 
of reflecting that it could not descend. 
At the same time, he thought it was 
proper, for practical purposes, that they 
should try and understand the causes 
and the reasons for this. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith), who ought to 
have been present on that occasion, had 
often professed an interest in Scotland. 
Five or six months ago he heard the 
right hon. Gentleman describe Scotland 
in a deprecatory tone as an interesting 

ortion of the Empire. Well, it might 
be so; but it did not seem to be very 
interesting to the right hon. Gentleman, 
otherwise he would have been present 
that day to verify his description. The 
statement made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
yesterday seemed to him (Mr. Wallace), 
if people would properiy understand it, 
to be an awful one. Scotland was a 
community of some importance — he 
would not say in the world, but in the 
Empire. At all events, the Scottish 
people were an aggregate of human 
beings who had ordinary human rights, 
and who required to have attention paid 
to their interests, and who, moreover, 
paid, according to their ability, a con- 
siderable portion of the Revenue of this 
Empire, and, in point of individual re- 
sponsibility, they really contributed the 
most highly per head to the Revenue of 
this country. He wished, however, to 
move upon a higher level than that of pay- 
ing taxes. He wished to putthe discussion 
upon what he would cali a national level, 
ubon the claims of an historic, import- 
ant, and progressive nation. The manner 
in which Scottish Business was treated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury and his Coadjutors 
was most humiliating to the Scottish 
nation and to those who entered into 
the full power and feeling of Scottish 
Nationality. What was it the right hon. 
Gentleman told them? He told them 
it was proposed to give them a Wednes- 
day Sitting, and he did so with a gasp 
of astonishment at his own liberality. 
And he did aot seem to be at all 
staggered by the fact that what was 
proposed to be done was not only a dis- 
cussion of an important reform of the 
Scottish Law of Bail, but also the carry- 
ing of the Burgh Police Bill—a measure 
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which consisted of nearly 600 clauses, 
with the addition of a waste howling 
wilderness of schedules, appendices, 
and regulations which were almost as 
long as the main body of the Bill itself. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that that 
could ts conveniently pressed through 
in the two or three hours which, at the 
most, remained, if Scottish Members 
would only be diligent. It seemed to 
him (Mr. Wallace) that the right hon. 
Gentleman could not possibly have been 
considering what he was saying at 
the time. He had due respect for the 
upholstery of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s intellect, but one piece that was 
deficient in it was imagination ; and he 
thought if the right hon. Gentleman had 
that faculty in normal proportion to his 
other powers, he would have realized 
that the thing could not possibly be 
done. He defied the Clerk at the Table 
—who occasionally read out with such 
precise and careful elocution the libels 
of The Times—to simply read through 
the Burgh Police Bill in the time that 
the right hon. Gentleman thought suffi- 
cient for them to discuss all the clauses. 
There was more matter in the Bili than 
there was in the Iliad, a work which they 
could not read through in the course 
of a Wednesday afternoon. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury said the Burgh Police Bill had 
been considered by a Select Committee, 
on which there were actually Scottish 
Members, and that, therefore, they ought 
simply to pass it without further con- 
sideration. That was another illustra- 
tion of the unconscious contempt with 
which the Members of the Government 
regarded Scottish measures and Scottish 
Members. It showed them quite clearly 
that, in the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, if a few Scottish Members 
were upon a Committee, they carried 
with them the opinion of all the other 
Scottish Members. He did not seem to 
think that there was any individuality 
in Scottish Members ; that they were 
simply a homogeneous class, like a 
dozen of oysters, and if they got two or 
three they had got the substance and 
the similitude of all the rest. The right 
hon. Gentleman thought he could 
sample them like a bag of beans, or 
a ton of Parnellism and Crime, or any 
indiscriminate stuff which could be 
safely recognized by putting in their 
renner f and pulling out an accidental 
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specimen. He entirely disputed the 
position of the right hon. Gentleman in 
this matter. Of all Nationalities in the 
world, Scottish Nationality was distin- 
guished by itsindividualism. He would 
not call them national or political 
Ishmaels, nor would he say that every 
man’s hand was against his brother 
for evil; but for the purpose of elicit- 
ing truth they were the most contro- 
versial nation that in the course of 
his ethnological inquiries he had dis- 
covered. It was quite ridiculous to say 
that because there were on the Com- 
mittee some Scotsmen undefined and 
indiscriminate and, in his own mind, 
utterly unknown with respect to their 
individuality, that, therefore, this Bill 
could be easily passed through the 
House. The thing was prison ridi- 
culous. And afterall was done, he told 
them he would give that impossible 
Wednesday only if a certain Irish mea- 
sure could be passed on Tuesday. Now, 
his experience in that House had been 
that when the Irish Members were dis- 
posed strongly to contest a measure, it 
was a very imprudent thing for the Go- 
vernment to make promises on the con- 
dition that the performances of the Irish 
Members seal be exhausted on a par- 
ticular day. His own opinion was that 
their prospect of getting this ridiculous 
Wednesday was simply an ignis fatuus. 
He would make no excuse for detaining 
the attention of the House on this mat- 
ter, for he should be untrue to his own 
proposition if he were in any degree 
apologetic either in the length of time 
or the strength of language he might 
use in considering this matter. He had 
further to refer to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
and the promises which the right hon. 
Gentleman—he had no doubt bond fide— 
had made, but which through neces- 
sities which he did not foresee he would 
have to retreat fromin practice; and he 
had satisfaction that he could now do so 
in his presence. It was a practically 
contemptuous view which the right 
hon. Gentleman had taken of Scottish 
Business yesterday. He would not say 
intentionally contemptuous, because he 
did not believe that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was a Gentleman who was ani- 
mated by malice either toward indi- 
viduals or nationalities. But there was 
such a thing as personal malice and 
legal malice, and while he entirely 
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acquitted the right hon. Gentleman of 
personal malice he could not say that 
the right hon. Gentleman was not some- 
times guilty of political malice, and he 
thought on this occasion he had been 
guilty of political contempt towards 
Scotland. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man was much to be excused in the 
matter, because he was simply reflecting 
what was now the attitude of all the 
Nationalities represented in this House 
towards Scottish Business. It was per- 
fectly well understood by the Scottish 
Members, and it was getting gradually 
to be understood by the Scottish Nation, 
that they were systematically selected by 
the three other Nationalities as the 
nation that was to be despised. [ Cries of 
‘““No!”] It was very polite of them to 
say “No,” but he went by facts and not 
by words, and he knew that they were 
to a certain extent looked upon as the 
legitimate laughing stock of the Three 
Nationalities. That was very much 
owing to the action, or rather the in- 
action, of the Secretary for Scotland 
and the inefficiency of his Ooadjutor 
the right hon. and learned Lord Ad- 
vocate. Whatever the deficiencies of 
the faculties of Scotsmen might be, 
they had the usual array of ordinary 
senses; and he, for one, had the sense 
of hearing in a pretty average con- 
dition of operation, and he could not 
help hearing what was said, while going 
about in the Lobbies, about Scottish 
Business. He could not help hearing it 
said amongst, he supposed, the wits of 
the other Nationalities, that when a 
Scottish discussion was on it was what 
was called ‘“‘a haggis debate,’”’ and it 
was called so by persons who he be- 
lieved could not distinguish between a 
“haggis” and a “ philibeg.” He was 
speaking principally at present of the 
English section, and he would give a 
proof of what he said. They had great 
ride as a nation in the right hon. and 
earned Lord Advocate personally. They 
admired the radiant and spacious _ 
tacle of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman holding the coign of vantage 
on the Treasury Bench against all the 
world, like some Incarnate Judgment in 
rem. But how were the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman and those who were 
associated with him and the Scottish 
nation represented ? How did they 
appear in English eyes? There was a 
journal published weekly in this City 
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ealled Punch. He was told it was a 
comic journal. He would not have 
known it himself, but that might arise 
from a national deficiency. He would 
accept the description on the faith of 
those who said they had authority for 
speaking in such matters. They had 
heard a great deal about libels directed 
by Zhe Times against the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) and his associates; 
but, he said, they could not hold the 
candle to the libels directed by this al- 
leged comic journal against the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate, the 
Scottish Members, and the Scottish Na- 
tion. In a recent illustration, instead of 
recognizing the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate as a Gentleman who was 
wearing himself to the bone—or as near 
to the bone as he could get—in the ser- 
vice of his country, they described him 
as reposing upon the Treasury Bench 
in adipose indolence, spread out like 
Milton’s Leviathan— 


“ Slumbering on the Norway foam, extending 
many a rood,” 


and in no way occupied about Scottish 
Business, except to turn his back con- 
temptuously on Scottish Members, and 
to ward off any possibility of getting on 
tc Scottish Business. That was the nor- 
mal English idea, he would not say of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
personally, but of him in relation to 
the Scottish Members, the Scottish Na- 
tion, and Scottish Business. Was that a 
state of things that it was comfortable 
for Scottish Members to consider? Then, 
with respect to their Irish Friends, Scot- 
tish Members did their best humbly to 
support them when the cause of their 
Nationality was at stake; but he must 
say, that while he admired their patriot- 
ism and the entire engrossment of their 
minds in matters that pertained to their 
Nationality, he sometimes wished that 
they had a little sympathy with Seottish 
Members, and would give them a small 
deducted portion of the time which they 
themselves occupied. In reference to 
that, he was not sure that the Irish 
Members paid the Scottish Members the 
respect which the Scottish Members paid 
to them; but if he felt any grudge against 
them on that account, he was amply 
avenged by the vindictive and punitive 
and judging power which the accident 
of certain Scottish Representatives being 
on the Treasury Bench had directed upon 
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them. He would simply mention the 
two Law Officers for Seotland and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland; and if he were vin- 
dictive, he would say that he thought 
the style in which the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate received many of 
the arguments of Irish Members, par- 
ticularly those concerned with the dis- 
tresses of Ireland, was a sufficient punish- 
ment. Last night, for instance, the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate, at the 
moving description of the unhappy man 
who was driven lunatic by the treatment 
he received in prison, was unable to re- 
strain his laughter. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I ex- 
pressly contradict that statement. I 
would like to explain that it is very 
difficult sometimes not to be amused at 
the way in which hon. Members opposite 
put things. I think they would them- 
selves be very much surprised if we did 
not laugh; but certainly I never did so 
in reference to the facts. 

Mr. WALLACE said, he accepted at 
once the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and would at once recall 
what he was going to say. But he 
thought he was not mistaken in saying 
that, in the case of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary, Scotland was 
amply avenged for any want of atten- 
tion on the part of Ireland by what he 
might call the Highland fling which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary executed — with a superlative 
amount of finger snapping and the pro- 
per amount of shrieking—over the ten- 
derest sympathies and fondest aspirations 
of the Irish nation. Then, with respect 
to the third Nationality in this House of 
Commons—he found that even Taffy, - 
with the larcenous consciousness of that 
marrow bone hanging about him—even 
he exalted the horn against the Scottish 
Nation, and told them to their face that 
what they had was not a language, but 
only au accent, just as if the melancholy 
gibberish which he himself talked at his 
Cymrodorions and his Eisteddfods, or 
whatever else he called them, was not 
in reality a reproach to civilization and 
a serious impediment to human progress. 
[ 4 laugh.| What he wanted to say was, 
that although the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary might laugh, it was 
really becoming a very serious matter for 
Scotland and Scottish Members. It took 
a long time to get some things into 4 
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normal Scottish head; he believed a dis- 
tinguished anatomist had said it was 
impossible to get a joke into a Scottish 
head without the assistance of a sur- 
gical instrument. That might be; but 
if so, he was not sure that it was an un- 
mixed calamity ; for while he had been 
in the House it had been his fortune, or 
misfortune, to listen to some of the most 
remarkable, and at the same time awful, 
products of human cerebration, falling 
from lipsstrongly touched with thatAngli- 
can brogue which was naturally distaste- 
ful to ears which had been accustomed to 
the classical pronunciation of the Saxon 
——— and which he was told were 

nglish jests ; and hearing such things 
he had felt inwardly thankful for 
that providential, if pachydermatous, 
prophylactic which was protecting him 
from such a painful and hideous inva- 
sion of what he would venture to call 
his mind. But if that were so, there 
was a limit even to that position of 
things. He said that now the iron—or 
rather the irony of the situation—was 
entering into the Scottish soul. It was 
181 years since the Union, and it had 
taken a long time for the matter to pene- 
trate, but it had been gradually enter- 
ing the Caledonian mind, and now the 
hideous joke of what was called Scottish 
Business in this House had finally got 
into the Alexandrian cranium ; and when 
once it was there, they might rely upon 
it it would not be easily removed. It 
was not like one of the Resident Magis- 
trates of that distinguished Scotsman, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, who—he did not say 
it in an uncomplimentary way—was a 
reproduction of the Bloody Mackenzie. 
It showed the remarkable productivity 
of the Nationality to which he be- 
longed, for, just as in those days his 
race was able to produce on the one 
hand the Covenanters, it was also able 
to produce on the other the bloody per- 
sonage to whom he had referred, a man 
of great abilities, of fine sensibilities, of 
extreme literary culture, but defective 
in that element of human sympathy 
. without which the noblest endowments 
were vain and nugatory. But to return 
from that excursus—now that this idea of 
the complete contempt in which Scottish 
Business stood, and in which it was 
viewed with a certain amount of unani- 
mity by all the three Nationalities re- 
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presented in the House of Commons, 
was evidenced in the treatment which 
Scotiish Business received, and in the 
fact that they did not get any atten- 
tion at all—he begged Gentlemen in the 
position of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to remember 
that this idea having once penetrated to 
the centre of the Scottish consciousness 
was not removable like one of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Resident Magistrates. 
That was the compensatory element in 
the alleged slowness and tardiness of 
the Scottish nature. If it took a long 
time for an idea to penetrate the Scot- 
tish mind, it took eternity itself to get 
it out. He said in all seriousness the 
notion of Home Rule for Scotland was 
now growing—each step being irrevoc- 
ably assured in the Scottish mind. He 
was not a red-hot enthusiast in respect 
of Scottish Home Rule. He did not want 
his country to sink into a sort of North 
British Switzerland, very comfortable 
but very small; into the position of a 
respectable Vestry among the nations. 
He should be sorry to see the Scottish 
democracy dissociated from what he 
believed the splendid career that lay in 
the future of the great English demo- 
cracy. But if they could not get anything 
done for themselves, they were driven 
into a position in which they must make 
a fight for some kind of independence ; 
and they might rely upon it that if Scot- 
land went in for independence at all, it 
would not be a fractiopal independence. 
It would not be a milk and water matter. 
They were accustomed to stronger drink 
than that. They should have something 
worth getting, or they should have 
nothing at all, but they would not have 
nothing at all ; and therefore they would 
have something worth seeking. The 
eat state of things must be attri- 

uted to the Secretary for Scotland. It 
was necessary in this matter to have a 
scapegoat of some kind, and the only 
scapegoat they could make was the Se- 
cretary for Scotland and the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate. When he 
thought of Dover House; the large 
amount of money spent in maintaining 
it; of the Scottish Secretary with his 
clerks; of the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate with all his attendants; 
of the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Scotland, and those who obeyed his 
behests, and the great retinue of offi- 
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cialism which they commanded; and 
when he also thought of the effect they 
produced as regards Scottish Business, he 
was reminded of that celebrated picture 
of Hogarth’s, in which he pourtrayed a 
great machine with immense motive 
power, with no end of wheels, with cog 
and pinion, piston and pulleys, wheel 
and shaft and cylinder, wheel within 
wheel, all working in the most intricate 
and ingenious order and relationship to 
each other, but all that immense power 
resulting in simply extracting a cork 
from a pint bottle. Similarly, the results 
of the elaborate machinery of Dover 
House amounted to nothing more than 
extracting five hours in 12 months from 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury. And yet the right hon. 
Gentleman stood up, and, with a smile 
which was ‘‘ child-like and bland,’’ told 
them he was going to give Scotland the 
proper allowance of time by giving them 
three hours on a Wednesday! That 
was not according to Cocker. His (Mr. 
Wallage’s) arithmetical calculation of 
the proper amount of time to be given 
to Scotland was not three hours, but 
three weeks — excluding the Autumn 
Session, of which they would take ac- 
count when it came on—three weeks of 
sober, serious, careful, and industrious 
application of Scottish Representatives 
to Scottish legislation. This was not a 
composition which any honest debtor 
would offer to a creditor. It was not a 
farthing in the pound. The conduct of 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury reminded him of what 
was said by Lord Bacon long ago when 
an articled clerk—for he was always 
sure that impostor Shakespeare would 
be found out—when he said—‘‘ A man 
may smile and smile and be a ——” 
well, an opponent of Scotch Business. 
Of course—— 


It being half after Five of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked, 
what place the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury proposed to assign on Monday to 
the debate which had just closed ? 

Taz FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sairn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, the discussion would 
be put down in the first position on 
Monday. He trusted the debate would 
not be continued at great length, in 
view of the very pressing charac- 
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ter of the Business they had to under- 
take. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. William Henry Smith.) 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I object. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrz) (Strand, 
Westminster) appealed to the hon. 
Member to withdraw his opposition. 
The Business was purely formal; but it 
would be a serious inconvenience if 
there was any delay. Indeed, any 
delay now would prevent the House 
adjourning as early as they desired. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N. 
said, he hoped the Government woul 
meet the wishes of the Irish Members 
with respect to the amendment in the 
Bill before the House respecting the 
application of the Borough Funds Bill 
to Ireland. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he was most 
anxious to meet the views of Irish 
Members, and would see that they were 
carried out. But there was a technical 
difficulty in the application of the Act 
to Ireland, and the result might be that 
municipal boroughs only might have 
powers which in England were vested 
in Improvement Oommissioners and 
Local Boards, as well as in municipal 
boroughs. The Government would deal 
with the matter in the autumn, so that 
only a few months would be lost. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) said, he 
did not see why the Government could 
not accept their Bill, or do something 
in the matter without any further delay. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, it was impos- 
sible for the Government to accept the 
Bill brought in by the Irish Members ; 
but he would endeavour to see by Tues- 
day whether a Bill could not be brought 
in to meet the views of the hon. Mem- 
bers. There was just time to pass such 
a Bill. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
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of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, the sum of £18,326,975 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported upon IJfon- 
day next, 


LLOYD’S (SIGNAL STATIONS) BILL 
[ZLords}.—[Bixt 343.] 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tae PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnaet Hioxs-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.), in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, the 
attention of the House had, during the 
course of the present and previous Ses- 
sions, been called to the advisability, in 
the interest of property, and still more 
in the interest of the safety of life at 
sea, of establishing some better means 
of telegraphic communication than at 
present existed between the mainland 
and lighthouses at some distance from 
it, Having made inquiry, he found that 
the Association known as “ Lloyd’s” 
were willing, in the interest of com- 
merce, to undertake the work to some 
extent; and the object of the Bill was 
simply to empower them to do so, and 
to enable them, where necessary, to take 
land for the purpose of such works. He 
moved the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘“‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,” — 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach,)—put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee of Five Members, 
Three to be nominated by the House, 
and Two by the Committee of Selection. 


Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented two clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee be referred to the Committee ; 
that the Petitioners praying tc be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard 
against the Bill, and Counsel heard in support 
of the Bill. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 

Ordered, That Mr. Marjoribanks, Mr. Pen- 
* rose FitzGerald, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
be Members of the Committee. 





LIBEL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, that he had withdrawn his opposi- 
tion to the Bill, in order that the Amend- 
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ments might be seen; but the House of 
Lords had made Amendments intro- 
ducing a change in the Bill, one clause 
particularly having been introduced 
with reference to slander that had 
nothing whatever to do with news- 
papers. He hoped the Bill would be 
closely scrutinized, and its further con- 
sideration be postponed till the Autumn 
Sitting. 

Lords’ Amendments to be considered 
upon Thursday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 368.] 





COUNTY COURT APPEALS (IRELAND) BILL, 
On Motion of Mr. T. M. Healy, Bill to 

amend the County Courts (Ireland) Acts, or. 

dered to be brought in by Mr. T. M. Healy, 

Mr. Clancy, Mr. Chance, and Mr. Maurice 

Healy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 367.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 6th August, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsuic Brris—First Reading— 
Municipal Corporations (Local Bills) ({re- 
land) * (255); Marriages Validation * (256) ; 
Statute Law Revision (No. 2) * (258). 

Committee—Local Government (England and 
Wales; (238-257). 

Committee—Report+Forest of Dean Turnpike 
Trust (232). 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in rising 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government, Whe- 
ther tenants desirous of purchasing their 
holdings under the provisions of the 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1885, 
are compelled to borrow a substantial 
portion of the purchase money, although 
they were desirous of paying the whole 
sum themselves, and are under no neces- 
sity to contract a loan; and whether, if 
this be so, they will take steps to remove 
this impediment tothe working of the 
Act, said, that he himself wished to pur- 
chase a certain farm which was held by 
a tenant for life through the means of 
the machinery of the Land Purchase 
Act, because that method was more 
simple and cheaper than purchasing in 
any other way. He communicated the 
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facts to the Land Purchase Commis- 
sioners, and they informed him that it 
was absolutely necessary that he should 
borrow a substantial sum from them in 
order to purchase the farm. He replied 
that he would borrow a trifling sum, 
although he was under no necessity to 
borrow any of the purchase money ; but 
they insisted that a substantial portion 
of it should be borrowed in compliance 
with the terms of the Act of Parliament. 
Tf this was really so it seemed a very 
singular thing. He felt sure that there 
were many thousands of tenants in Ire- 
land who were perfectly able to buy 
their holdings, and that they would do 
so if peace and quietness were assured ; 
and if they were certain that an end 
would be put to the perpetual interfer- 
ence by Acts of Parliament between 
them and their landlords, upsetting 
their contracts and disturbing every- 
thing. This was especially the case in 
the North of Ireland ; and he was quite 
certain that if this difficulty in reference 
to the necessity for borrowing a substan- 
tial portion of the purchase money had 
been brought before the Royal Commis- 
sion which had inquired into the work- 
ing of the Irish Land Acts, and of which 
he was a Member, unquestionably they 
would have recommended its removal. 
While on the subject of the Land Pur- 
chase Act, he could not refrain from ex- 
pressing his earnest hope that nothing 
would be allowed to interfere with the 
working of this most beneficent Act. 
He could recollect a great many other 
Acts passed relating to land in Ireland, 
and, while he would not say that none 
of them had done any good, he would 
say that this was the only one with 
which everyone was satisfied. North and 
South, East and West, from all classes of 
the community, the testimony in its 
favour was most remarkable, and it 
would be little short of a calamity if it 
were allowed to drop just as it was 
getting a fair chance by the establish- 
ment of law and order in the country. 
Tae LORD PRESIDENT or tae 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransrook) said, 
the facts of the case mentioned by the 
noble Earl were previously unknown to 
the Irish Government, and they were 
not aware of the grounds upon whieh 
the difficulty to which he had referred 
was raised. The facts of this case 
having now been laid before the Go- 
vernment, they would investigate the 
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matter and give the noble Earl an 
answer on a future occasion. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No 238.) 
(The Lord Balfour.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Lorp BALFOUR said, many Amend- 
ments were necessarily made in a Bill 
of thie kind, which had been discussed 
at great length in ‘‘another place.” It 
was also necessary at the last moment 
to insert a considerable number of 
merely verbal or drafting Amendments. 
He had not put these on the Notice 
paper at this stage, because to do so 
would have made it very laborious for 
their Lordships to go through them all 
and find out which Amendments arose 
through imperfect drafting, and those 
which were of importance. The drafting 
Amendments would be nearly 140 in 
number, and it was proposed that they 
should be put in at a subsequent stage 
of the Bill. Nothing but verbal Amend- 
ments had been postponed, and he hoped 
their Lordships would approve that ar- 
rangement. 

Moved, ‘‘That the House do now 
resolve itself into Committe upon the 
said Bill.”—( Zhe Lord Balfour.) 


Motion agreed to. 
House in Committee accordingly. 
litle and Preamble postponed. 


PART I. 
County Councrts. 
Constitution of County Council. 

Olause 1 (Establishment of county 
councils). 

Amendment moved, in page 1, line 11, 
after (‘‘Ohairman,”) insert (‘‘ Deputy 
Chairman ’’).—( Zhe Earl of Jersey.) 

Lorp BALFOUR said, he was sorry 
he was not able to accept this Amend- 
ment, and to insert it in the place in 
which it was proposed to put it. It 
seemed better that the precedent of the 
Municipal Corporations Act should be 
followed, and that Statute gave no power 
for the appointment of a permanent 
Deputy Chairman. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY pointed 
out that there was no provision in the 
Bill by which a Chairman or Oouncillor 
could resign without paying a fine, 
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Lorp BASING said, he wished to 
enter a protest against the extreme 
detail with which the Municipal Oor- 

rations Act had been followed in this 

ill, as the conditions of rural districts 
were necessarily different from those of 
the towns. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that Par- 
liamentary duties might take the Chair- 
man away, and then it would be desir- 
able that, as at Quarter Sessions, the 
Deputy Chairman should take his 
place. 

Taz PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury) 
pointed out that the Deputy Chairman 
had no existence until he became Chair- 
man. It was not aserious question, but 
the words as they stood would fulfil all 
requirements. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Composition and election of 
council and position of chairman). 

Tue Maxquess or SALISBURY said, 
he begged to move an Amendment in 
Section 6 of the clause extending the 
—_- for an Alderman of the 

ouneil ‘‘ to a Peer owning property in 
the county, or a son of aa Peer, or of 
a county elector.” As the clause was 
drawn, Peers would have been excluded 
from sitting on the County Council in 
respect of poy within the county, 
and that, of course, was not the inten- 
tion of the Government. Inasmuch as 
sons could be qualified by giving them 
a 40s. freehold, it was better that they 
should be qualified directly rather than 
circuitously. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 24, 
after (‘‘is”) insert (‘‘a peer owning 
property in the county, or is a son of 
such peer, or of a county elector, or 
is ”).—( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he hoped 
the noble Marquess would reconsider his 
Amendment, which took in, not only the 

eldest son, but all the sons. Suppose as 

in a well-known ease a man had 22 sons. 
The privilege of an eldest son rested 
upon property. To make all sons 
equally eligible was to create a favoured 
caste. In his opinion the qualification 
should be restricted to Peers and their 
eldest sons, 
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Tae Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he was a great advocate of primogeni- 
ture, but he really saw no reason why if 
two or more sons of a Peer could obtain 
election they shou'd not be able to sit, 
a would probably be good mem- 

ers. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that when 
the Government was formed he objected 
to the noble Marquess occupying both 
the positions of Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister. Now, the noble Mar- 
quess was assuming the rédle of an inde- 
pendent Peer in the House in moving 
Amendments in a Government Bill which 
was in charge of another noble Lord. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the noble Earl was strict in his 
etiquette. He had constantly put 
Amendments to Government Bills in 
charge of some other Member of the 
Government. This seemed to him a 
more convenient plan than sending 
them in a circuitous fashion through a 
Colleague, but he was quite sure that 
his noble Friend (Lord Balfour) would 
consent to move his Amendments, if that 
would soothe the noble Earl. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was 
quite aware that the noble Marquess 
had done so, but that he was not aware 
that any other Prime Minister had done 
so. Their course had been, if they 
wished for alteration, to bring it before 
the Cabinet, or the Departments which 
had charge of the Bill. Heonly wished 
to know how the matter stood. He 
had observed some difference between 
the noble Marquess and his Colleagues. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he was 
opposed to the Amendment. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY thought 
the Amendment proposed a serious in- 
novation, and he did not see any reasons 
for it. There might be littie objection 
to it in the case of Peers, but this quali- 
fication ought not to be given to the 
sons of burgesses. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP moved to amend 
the Amendment by making it applicable 
to eldest sons only. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that to give this qualification to the sons 
of county electors would be an innovation 
which should not be allowed; and, 
therefore, he proposed to omit the words 
which included them, 
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Amendment moved to the proposed 
Amendment, leave out (‘‘ or of & county 
elector”’).—( Zhe Earl of Kimberley.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
although he did not attach much im- 
portance to the Amendment, he could 
not understand why the son of an owner 
or occupier competent to sit on the 
County Board should not be as com- 
petent as his father, and he believed 
that the practical convenience of such 
an arrangement would be considerable. 
If they got a class of country gentlemen 
to sit very much on the Councils, he be- 
lieved that it would be the sons rather 
than the fathers. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that if the Boards were to be entirely 
composed of country gentlemen and 
their sons there might be something in 
the argument of the noble Marquess; but 
this Bill gave the right to the sons of 
every burgess to be elected. They had 
gone a very long way in these matters, 
but hitherto they had stopped at some- 
thing like household suffrage. 

Tue Eart or JERSEY said, he was 
certainly in favour of the Amendment 
proposed by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Kimberley). 

Lorpv MONK BRETTON said, it 
would be invidious to allow the sons of 
the Peers to sit on the Councils, and not 
the sons of other owners of property in 
the county. 

Lorpv EGERTON or TATTON thought 
it would be better to leave out sons of 
Peers as well as of other persons. 

Lorv BRABOURNE protested against 
the sons of Peers being treated as if they 
were better than anybody else. It would 
be a great mistake if their Lordships 
made an Amendment which would in- 
dicate that this was their opinion, for, 
though they were doubtless a most 
estimable Body, the country would 
hardly endorse such an opinion as that 
indicated by the Amendment. 

Tue Marquzss or SALISBURY said, 
that all property qualification for Mem- 
bers of Parliament had been long since 
abandoned, and he did not see why it 
should be required for a County Coun- 
cillor. As, however, there was a general 
objection, he would not press the Amend- 
ment beyond that part which gave the 
qualifications to election to Peers. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
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Lorpv BASING said, he proposed 
to insert—‘‘ And the county aldermen 
shall be selected from the justices of the 
county.” He thought this would sim- 
plify the proposals in the Bill, and effect 
that which everyone wished to see done 
—namely, the due admixture in the 
Oounty Councils of the new and past 
administration. He repudiated the sug- 
gestion that this was intended to draw 
an invidious distinction between one 
class and another. There would be prac- 
tically no change from what they had 
already, and they would secure the con- 
tinuity of policy. He thought it was a 
reasonable proposal, and he begged to 
move his Amendment. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 30, 
at the end add (‘‘and the county 
aldermen shall be selected from the 
justices of the county.”)—(Zhe Lord 
Basing.) 


Lorpv BRABOURNE submitted that 
nothing could be more invidious than 
the adoption of such an Amendment, 
which, moreover, would, in his opinion, 
do a great disservice to the County 
Justices themselves, who would be 
heavily handicapped if they stood as 
elective members, and would be told to 
keep themselves for the position of 
Aldermen, which had been exclusively 
reserved for them. On this and other 
points, the more the electors were 
trusted in the exercise of the powers 
about to be conferred upon them, the 
more likely would they be to answer 
expectations. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate than to begin by hampering 
the choice of the persons concerned by 
confining it to the particular class of 
county gentlemen. Moreover, there 
were within his knowledge many per- 
sons of the same calibre and fitness as 
County Justices who, for some reason or 
another, were not in the Commission of 
the Peace. Why should such men be 
excluded? This Amendment would be 
represented in the country as an attempt 
to restore by a side wind that influence 
of which the County Justices feared they 
would be deprived by this Bill. But he 
(Lord Brabourne) had no such fear. 
He had faith that those of the county 
gentlemen who came forward for elec- 
tion would be elected if they were de- 
serving of election, and that their influ- 
ence would be greater as a representa- 
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tive Body than even at present as a 
non-representative Body. 

Lorp BALFOUR said, it would not 
be possible for the Government to accept 
this Amendment. The County Alder- 
men were to be of the number of one- 
third of the County Councils, and that 
number had already been looked upon 
with some jealousy, and if it were 
enacted that the County Aldermen were 
to be chosen from the Justices of the 
Peace alone, the objections entertained 
t «the position in which the County 
Aldermen were placed would be very 
much strengthened. The Bill pro- 
ceeded on the principle of leaving the 
County Councils as untrammelled as 
possible in the selection of Aldermen, 
and he was convinced their Lordships 
would do the County Justices a great 
disservice if they put them in the pri- 
vileged position contemplated by the 
Amendment. It would put a premium 
on those who were less energetic taking 
the easier course of entering the Coun- 
cil by this door rather than by the door 
of election, and its effect would be to 
put them in a position of much less 
influence and importance than if they 
were elected. On these grounds he sin- 
cerely hoped their Lordships would not 
accept the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue Eart or JERSEY said, he 
begged to move an Amendment pro- 
viding that the County Councillors 
should be elected for the term of six 
years, and that the half should retire 
every three years. In that way he 
thought they would obtain continuity of 
work in the Council, without the Coun- 
cil losing touch of the constituents. 
Their Lordships ought not to be solely 
guided by the provisionsof the Municipal 
Corporations Act, but if they thought 
it desirable that the County Councils 
should have a longer term of office 
they should express that opinion. 


Amendment moved, 

In sub-section (d), page 2, line 1, to leave 
out from (‘of’’) to the end of the sub-section, 
‘and insert (‘six years; of the first county 
councillors one-half shall retire on the ordinary 
day of election in the third year next after the 
passing of this Act, and the remaining half 
shall retire on the ordinary day of election in 
the sixth year after the passing of this Act, 
and their places shall be filled in each case by 
a new election ”’).—( Zhe Earl of Jersey.) 


Lord Brabourne 
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Lorpv BALFOUR said, he hoped the 
Amendment would not be accepted. 
The term of three years was the longest 
for which any members were elected for 
any representative Body in this country, 
School Boards, Local Boards, and the 
like. He could not help thinking that 
the change proposed would not tend to 
efficiency. 

Taz Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he concurred with the noble Lord who 
had just sat down. He thought it de- 
sirable that at the end of three years 
the electors should have an opportunity 
of considering and revising the work 
which had been done. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that the 
opinion of the constituency could be 
ascertained by the retirement of one- 
half just as well as by the election of 
the whole Council. He was not sure 
that the experience of School Boards 
had been so very satisfactory as to make 
it desirable to follow that precedent 
strictly. The work of the County 
Council, too, was such as required a 
considerable amount of experience, and 
it was a great mistake when that ex- 
perience had been gained to run the 
risk of having it unnecessarily frittered 
away. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he 
trusted that this Amendment would not 
be accepted. The argument of con- 
tinuity of policy had been brought for- 
ward in its support; but it must be re- 
membered that continuity of policy 
might not always be a very desirable 
thing, especially if the policy was 
against the feeling of the constituent 
body. He ventured, therefore, to think 
that six years was far too long. With 
regard to the argument of continuity of 
experience in county matters, that would 
be secured by the system of Oounty 
Aldermen; and, besides, it was pro- 
bable that those who had gained ex- 
perience on the Council would be re- 
elected when the time came, unless the 
constituency was strongly opposed to 
their policy. 

On Question, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause?” Their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 72; Not-Contents 29: Ma- 
jority 43. 


Eart BEAUCHAMP aaid, he begged 
to move the omission of the words pro- 
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viding that one County Councillor only 
should be elected from each electoral 
division. They were all anxious that 
the best candidates should be elected to 
the County Council, and for this purpose 
it was undesirable that a restriction 
of this nature should be retained. It 
was very important not to localize the 
areas too much, and he could fancy no- 
thing more calculated to parochialize 
County Councils than this restriction. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, lines 
6 and 7, leave out ‘‘and one county 
councillor only shall be elected for each 
electoral division.”—(Zhe Earl Beau- 
champ.) 


Lorv MONK BRETTON said, he 
should support the Amendment. In 
his opinion it was very desirable that 
the County Councils should consist of a 
considerable number of members within 
reasonable limits. There must be a 
considerable increase in the numbers of 
the Councils, or there would not be room 
for the different classes whom it was de- 
sired should be represented. 

Lorp HERRIES said, he thought 
that as the Bill stood there would be 
great difficulty in arranging the electoral 
divisions. He hoped that the Amend- 
ment would have the effect of meeting 
the difficulty by giving the Quarter 
Sessions greater latitude in arranging 
the electoral districts. 

Lorpv BASING said, he did not un- 
derstand that the Amendment would 
have the effect of increasing the number 
of members of the different Councils. If 
it had the effect of enabling a larger 
number of County Councillors to be 
elected he should agree with it, as he 
did not think the proposed numbers 
sufficient. The Quarter Sessions could 
arrange the electoral divisions with 
much greater ease if the Government 
departed from the principle of single- 
member districts. 

Tuz Eart or KIMBERLEY trusted 
the Government would not accept the 
Amendment. Une of the great advan- 
tages of small divisions would be that 
there would not be so much necessity for 
canvassing and addressing the electors, 
and electioneering generally. He 
thought it was better to have uniformity 
in the matter, and that it would be in- 
convenient to have one division return- 
ing one member and others returning 
more. 
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Lorpv HENLEY, in supporting the 
Amendment, said, he did so because a 
large number of Councillors would be 
required in each county—say, 60 for 
Northamptonshire. It would be in- 
convenient to divide the county into so 
many divisions, and therefore better to 
take some existing divisions, such as the 
Petty Sessional divisions, and to elect 
several Councillors for each division. 

Lorp BALFOUR said, he was unable 
to accept the Amendment. Some noble 
Lords thought that the number of Coun- 
cillors would be too large, and others 
that they would be too small; but he 
wished to point out that the matter was 
provisional in this way—that any repre- 
sentation made to the Local Government 
Board would be considered, and he did 
not think it right that the burden of 
deciding the question should be laid 
upon the Quarter Sessions. It was the 
opinion of the Government that a system 
of single-member districts gave a better 
chance than larger divisions would for a 
fair representation of all opinions in the 
county and for minorities being repre- 
sented. 

Tne Marquess or BATH hoped 
that the Government would accept the 
Amendment of his noble Friend near him 
(Earl Beauchamp), as he thought the 
Council would be more free from Party 
bias—7.e., the constituencies would elect 
men free from Party considerations. 
There was no analogy between County 
Councillors and Members of Parlia- 
ment. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he hoped the House would think very 
eontiliy before it adopted the Amend- 
ment. He should not have been sur- 
prised if such a proposal had proceeded 
from the other side of the House, but 
that his noble Friend behind him should 
have made it puzzled him very much 
indeed. It was almost a commonplace 
of politics that scrutin de liste was a 
Radical thing and that scrudin d@’arron- 
dissement was a Conservative thing. In 
proportion to the smallness of the 
constituency was the amount to which 
local knowledge and personal connection 
operated on an election. This Amend- 
ment was really in favour of the election 
of carpet-baggers, to whom it would 
give a power which in any single-mem- 
ber constituency they never would heve. 
If they did not have single-memiber 
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encies of all sorts and sizes. Then they 
would get rid of all idea of local 
knowledge and local connection, and 
then would come in Party organization 
and the inviting of strangers from a 
distance to become candidates. He 
hoped their Lordships would reject the 
Amendment. 

Lorp BELPER said, he was opposed 
to the Amendment. 

Eart STANHOPE asked for infor- 
mation as to the size of the divisions. 

Lorpv EGERTON or TATTON 
thought the Government ought to give 
some guidance before the House voted 
on this question. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
the House was mixing up two questions 
—the constitution of the Council and 
the number of members to be returned 
for each division. He hoped their Lord- 
ships would vote on one question only. 

Loxp BALFOUR said, that the Local 
Government Board would gladly receive 
any representations on the subject. The 
present intention was that as nearly as 
possible the electoral division would 
average 3,000 population. 

Tue Eart or JERSEY hoped the 
Amendment would be withdrawn. 

Lorv MONK BRETTON said, that, 
according to the statement just made 
by the noble Lord, the number of mem- 
bers of the Council in Sussex would be 
nearly doubled. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he differed 
entirely from the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) as to the effect 
of the Amendment. It had reference 
simply to the single-member system, and 
none to the numbers on the Council. 
His object was to secure the representa- 
tion of local opinion and the full repre- 
sentation of the county, and particularly 
of the property of the county. The 
smaller the constituency the greater the 
value of local knowledge ; but if the area 
were very small the inferior man within 
the area might be preferred to the better 
man outside. Itshould be remembered 
that the object was not the representa- 
tion of Party opinion, but the administra- 
tion of county affairs. The Amendment 

‘would not in any way favour carpet- 
baggers. 
rp BALFOUR said, that in all 
counties the exact proportion of County 
Councillors would not be precisely the 
same. In mentioning 3,000 he meant 
the lowest number. In Lancashire and 
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the geyetens districts the constituencies 
would be larger. It was obvious that if 
a definite proportion of Councillors to 
population could be fixed it could have 
been done by a clause in the Bill; but 
it was not possible, and it must be left 
to be fixed by the Local Government 
Board according to the wishes and the 
varying circumstances of different locali- 
ties. 

Lorp BASING said, he had under- 
stood that the Local Government Board 
had settled the numbers on each Council, 

Lorpv BALFOUR said, he had stated 
that any arrangement made by the 
Local Government Board was _provi- 
sional only. The Board would be glad 
to receive suggestions. 

Amendment negatived. 


Lorpv BRABOURNE, in moving an 
Amendment to th; effect that the Chair- 
man of a County Council should be 
elected for three years instead of one, 
as provided by the Bill, said, that in the 
Bill as first introduced there was a 
slavish adherence to the provisions of 
the Municipal Act of 1835, and the new 
Chairman of a County Council was to be 
called a Mayor. That had been given 
up, but still it was proposed to follow 
the precedent of annual election as in 
the case of Mayors. But the Mayor of 
a corporate town was in a different 
position. He was moving in a com- 
paratively limited area, was known to 
all his constituent body, and persons of 
his type were, as a rule, easily found to 
fill his honourable office. The Chairman 
of a County Council would have much 
more work to do and much more to 
learn, especially if new duties were to 
be cast upon the Councils, as seemed to 
be generally anticipated. In his opinion, 
the Chairman should be elected for three 
years, the term for which the Councillors 
were to be chosen, and they would be 
more likely to get good men to fill the 
office if the period for which it was to 
be held was extended. He doubted 
whether any suitable person would un- 
dertake the office if it exposed them to 
an annual election. 

Amendment moved, in page 2, line 32, 
leave out (‘‘ one,’’) and insert (‘‘three’’). 
—( The Lord Brabourne.) 

Lorp BELPER said, he agreed that 
continuity was desirable in the case of 
Chairmen of Oounty Councils, who 
would differ entirely from Mayors. 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY trusted 
that the Government would not depart 
from their original proposal and would 
not accept the Amendment. If a Coun- 
cil desired to have the same Chairman 
after a year it could re-elect him, whereas 
it was unfair to force him upon them for 
three years. 

Lorv BALFOUR said, that the 
general idea of the Bill was to apply 
the Municipal Corporations Act to 
counties except in certain specified 
points. One of those points was calling 
the head of the County Council Chair- 
man instead of Mayor. He hoped the 
House would not accept the Amendment, 
as Her Majesty’s Government held that 
the Bill as it stood would give greater 
freedom. If a Chairman were tho- 
roughly competent, and desired to con- 
tinue in office, he would almost certainly 
be re-elected. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that his own impression, taking one 
thing with another, was that a Chairman 
was likely to be re-elected in the ordi- 
nary course if the election were annual. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Amendment mored, 

In page 2, at end of Clause, add as a new 
Sub-section (6):—‘‘(6). The lord lieutenant 
and the chairman of the quarter sessions shall 
be ex officio members of the county council.” — 
(The Earl of Powis.) 

Lorp KENSINGTON said, he hoped 
the Government would not accept the 
Amendment, because it was introducing 
the objectionable element of ez officio 
members. If the County Chairmen 
wished to be members of the Council, 
they should stand the test of an election 
on their merits like all others. 

Lorp BALFOUR said, he objected 
to the Amendment, on the ground that 
there were no ex officio members of the 
Council provided by the Bill, every 
proposition of that character having 
hitherto been resisted by the Govern- 
ment. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Powers of County Council. 

Clause 3 (Transfer to county council 
of administrative business of quarter 
sessions) agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Transfer of certain powers 
under local Acts) agreed to. 
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Clause 5 (Appointment of coroners 
by county council). 

Lorp BALFOUR said, he had a 
number of Amendments, almost entirely 
verbal, to propose to the clause, the 
intention being to make more clear the 
language of the clause, which was in- 
serted at a late stage of the proceedings 
in Committee in the other House. 


Amendments agreed to. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 4, after Sub-section 2, insert as a new 
Sub-section—‘‘ Provided, nevertheless, that if 
a person who holds the office of coroner is 
elected as acounty alderman or county councillor 
for the county for which he isa coroner, he shall 
not act as county alderman or county councillor 
unless he vacates his office of coroner.”—(The 
Earl of Powis.) 

Lorpv BALFOUR said, he thought 
that the words proposed would not have 
the effect which the noble Earl wished, 
and he had arranged with the draftsman 
of the Bill as to words which would 
simply void the election. If the noble 
Earl would withdraw his Amendment he 
would himself move the insertion of the 
words— 

** A person who holds the office of coroner 
shall not be qualified to be elected as county 
alderman or county councillor for the county 
in which he is coroner.” 

Amendment (by leave of the Oom- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Amendment (Zhe Lord Balfour) agreed 
to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Council may purchase exist- 
ing bridges). 

On the Motion of ‘Lord Basine, 
Amendment made in page 4, line 36, 
after (‘‘ purchase ’’) by inserting (‘‘ or 
take over on terms to be agreed on’). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Transfer to county council 
of certain powers of justices out of ses- 
sion) agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Reservation of business to 
quarter sessions). 

Tue Eart or POWIS said, he had 
an Amendment to move providing for 
the appointment of a barrister of not less 
than 10 years’ standing to be a Chair- 
man or Deputy Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions of the County, on the Petition 
of the Court of Quarter Sessions. The 
position of county magistrates was very 
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much changed by this Bill, and it could 
not be expected that large numbers of 
magistrates would always come together, 
when there was no county business to 
do, to attend the trial of a few prisoners 
for larceny, and cases might arise, espe- 
cially in small Welsh counties, when 
there might be considerable difficulty as 
to a Chairman. 


Amendment moved, 


After Clause 8, page 5, insert as a new Clause 
—‘*(A.) If a court of quarter sessions petitions 
Her Majesty in that behalf, it shall be lawful 
for Her Majesty to appoint a barrister of not 
less than ten years’ standing to be paid chair- 
man or deputy-chairman of the quarter ses- 
sions for the county.”—( The Earl of Powis.) 


Lorpv BALFOUR said, the Amend- 
ment was entirely outside the scope of 
the Bill; the Bill did not touch the 
judicial powers of Quarter Sessions in 
any way. It might or might not be 
desirable to appoint some such paid 
officers as the noble Lord desired, but 
the question was one which ought to be 
decided on its own merits, and in a Bill 
brought in for the purpose. It was ex- 
tremely undesirable to overload this Bill 
with matters not germane to it. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Powers as to police). 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON aaid, 
he did not wish to move any Amend- 
ment, but to throw out some considera- 
tions for Her Majesty’s Government. 
This clause provided for the powers, 
duties, and liabilities of the Justices and 
the Quarter Sessions being in future 
vested in a joint committee of the Quar- 
ter Sessions and County Council. He 
doubted very much whether such an 
arrangement could ever work satisfac- 
torily. There must bo a considerable 
amount of friction between the two 
Bodies, but he objected to the arrange- 
ment on the larger ground that there 
should not be divided authority with the 
management of the police force. Of all 
bodies in the world the police force was 
the one which could least stand divided 
authority. Under distinct management 
* the police acted fairly and firmly, and 
nothing whatever should be allowed to 
shake their discipline. If there was any 
difference in the orders which emanated 
from a the police would un- 
questionably act irresolutely. More- 
over, questions would from time to time 
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arise which deeply affected the public 
mind, such as the tithe question. In 
that case, some of the County Councils 
might hold different views from the 
Quarter Sessions, and the result must 
inevitably be that the police would act 
with irresolution. If this plan of joint 
control were proposed to be applied to 
the Metropolis no one would defend it. 
What he would suggest to the Govern- 
ment—though he did not suppose they 
would accept it—was that if they were 
really prepared to make this great 
change as regarded the police, then the 
only safe and satisfactory change they 
could make was to transfer the control 
of the whole force, not to a joint com- 
mittee, but to the Imperial Government. 
That would enable the police to be em- 
ployed in any part of the country where 
they were required, and would be pro- 
ductive of economy, for so large a force 
would not be requisite if the whole 
strength could be applied where it was 
necessary. Practically, that was done 
in the most important districts in the 
Metropolis and in Ireland. The sub- 
ject, he thought, was worthy of the con- 
sideration of the Government. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY aid, 
that the noble Earl advocated the most 
serious and dangerous change which 
could be made in our system of govern- 
ment—that of placing the whole of our 
police in the power of the Central Go- 
vernment. No doubt, they were obliged 
to centralize the police in Ireland, but 
anyoue acquainted with the evils con- 
neeted with the management of that 
force by the Imperial Government, and 
the scenes which it constantly gave rise 
to in the other House, must look upon 
the change proposed by the noble Earl 
as most unfortunate. He hoped that 
in this country we should not depart 
from our ancient system, and put into 
the hands uf the Government the whole 
machinery of the police. If that course 
were adopted the result would be that 
every single incident that passed, and 
the conduct of the police in every part 
of the country would be made the sub- 
ject of fierce political discussion, and 
anything more disastrous he could not 
conceive. 

Taz PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of SatissuryY) 
said, he confessed that on the great 
question as to whether the police should 
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be in the hands of the Central Govern- 
ment he sympathized rather with his 
noble Friend behind him than with his 
noble Friend opposite. He believed 
that we were slowly developing from the 
Dogberry and Verges position into that 
of a highly perfected system of orga- 
nized police, which prevailed in every 
country but ourown. He believed that 
we should ultimately get it. He should 
be glad if we were able to shorten the 
journey ; but he could not accept any 
such proposal in the present Bill, be- 
cause the practical difficulties in the way 
of doing so were obvious. He desired 
to say that Her Majesty’s Government 
were not responsible for the clause as 
it stood. As the clause was intro- 
duced in the House of Commons the 
arrangement was that all the main- 
tenance of the police should pertain 
to the County Council. The Chief 
Constable, however, was to be ap- 
pointed, controlled, and dismissed by the 
Quarter Sessions, and he would have the 
entire control of the force. The clause 
now said that the powers, duties, and 
liabilities of Quarter Sessions and of 
Justices out of Sessions in respect of the 
county police should go to the County 
Councils. That meant that the power 
ever the county police was entirely 
taken away from the Justices. It en- 
tirely rested with the joint committee. 
He confessed that that did not appear 
to him to be a wholly satisfactory 
arrangement. Of course there were 
counties and counties. Many used to 
get on very well with the old parish 
constable, and might get on with him 
very well still; but in other counties 
disorder occasionally arose, and the 
question was who was to have the com- 
mand of the police for the purpose of 
repressing that disorder. No doubt it 
was quite true that in boroughs that 
power was exercised very well by the 
Municipal Bodies, but those Bodies had 
existed for a very long time and had 
been educated in this duty by a long 
course of history. No doubt the County 
Councils would reach that point in due 
time, but they had not reached it yet. 
They must think of what would be the 
effect in some counties if the whole 
management of the police in the case of 
disorder was placed in the hands of 
purely elected members. He thought, 
in regard to certain social questions, 
that might seriously compromise the in- 
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terests of law and order in the county 
on some conceivable occasion. He had 
thought of substituting the power of the 
Secretary of State over the Chief Con- 
stable in place of the joint committee in 
cases of riot and disorder; but there 
were obviously many difficulties and ob- 
jections to that arising from local feel- 
ing. He proposed to counteract to some 
extent that phrase— 

“The powers, duties, and liabilities of the 
Quarter Sessions and of Justices out of Session 
shall be left to the County Council ’*— 
by providing that— 

‘* it shall be the duty of the Chief Constable or 
other constables in an county to obey the lawfui 
order of the Justices in Petty Sessions to pre- 
vent the occurrence of riot and disorder in that 
county.” 

He was sorry that the House of Com- 
mons had changed the arrangement 
which was originally proposed in the 
Bill ; but, still, he thought it better on 
the whole to leave the clause in the 
state in which it came from the other 
House, merely providing in the way he 
proposed for cases of riot and disorder. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he could 
hardly imagine that it should ever have 
been intended to take away the powers 
of the Justices in regard to riot and dis- 
order. The Justices were liable to in- 
dictment for misdemeanour if they did 
not take every necessary step for the 
purpose of putting down riot and dis- 
order, and these functions could not 
possibly be performed by a joint com- 
mittee. He thought, therefore, that in 
order to make this provision workable, 
it was essential to provide that nothing 
therein contained should alter the rights, 
powers, duties, and liabilities of the 
Justices as conservators of the peace. 
The best way would be simply to pro- 
vide for the continuance of the power 
to preserve the peace now vested in the 
Justices. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he thought the suggestion of the noble 
and learned Lord was perfectly reason- 
able. It was a matter of such import- 
ance that he himself desired to introduce 
some precautionary words, and the pro- 
posal of the noble and learned Lord 
seemed to meet the case. The Govern- 
ment, however, would consider the ques- 
tion before Report. 

Tue Duxz or ARGYLL said, he was 
personally unacquainted with the de- 
tails of English local administration. 
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But there seemed to be considerable 
confusion as to the ultimate power of 
directing the police to enforce the law. 
There seemed to be some confusion on 
the subject; but he was glad to hear 
from his noble and learned Friend that 
the duty of preserving the peace was 
now cast on every Justice. In Ireland 
and in some parts of England and 
Wales he regretted to see that resist- 
ance to the law was becoming not un- 
common. In the matter of tithes, for 
example, such resistance was not infre- 
quent in Wales, and there seemed to be 
a doubt as to who could issue orders to 
the Chief Constable. In the Hebrides 
and other parts of Scotland the collection 
of school rates was getting to be a diffi- 
cult matter. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
was old enough to remember disturb- 
ances in some parts of the country, and 
he might mention the Swing riots in his 
own county. 

Lorp BASING thought the language 
of the clause wanted revision. He 
would move to omit certain words at 
the end of Sub-section 2, as he was 
of opinion that it should be clearly ex- 
pressed that the only powers transferred 
to the County Councils were those that 
were now exercised by the Police Com- 
mittoes. He would also move to omit 
Sub-seotion 3. 

Lorvj BALFOUR hoped the noble 
Lord would not press his first Amend- 
ment. The Government were willing 
to omit Sub-section 3. 


Sub-section 3 struck out. 


Lorpv HERSCHELL said, in his 
opinion the more the police were con- 
trolled by elective bodies the stronger 
would be their action in the restoration 
and preservation of order. On the other 
side of the Atlantic, as they knew, the 
police acted with great vigour under 
popular control. If they acted in a 
manner which led people to complain, 
then they could go to those who con- 
trolled the police—namely, the people 
themselves. It was with the people the 
responsibility rested for the action of the 
* police. The more they brought the 
police under Executive control the more 
they weakened their power, and, instead 
of strengthening the Government, they 
enormously weakened it. The farther 
they removed the control of the police 
from the Central Authority the more cer- 
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tain were they of safety in the enforce- 
ment of the law. Even the blunder of 
a single constable, at a time of elec- 
tioneering excitement, might give rise 
to complications that would endanger 
the existence of a Government here or 
turn the elections, and he had no desire 
to see the Government of this great 
country depend upon the outbursts of 
popular feeling arising from popular 
elections. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
it was valuable to have the opinion of 
noble and learned Lords, and he did not 
widely differ from some of the comments 
which had just been made ; but the noble 
and learned Lord had left out of view 
the value to the Central Authority of 
having the control of the police at times 
when the danger was concentrated in a 
particular centre. Then the Central Au- 
thority could concentrate their strength, 
which would not be the case if the police 
were under the control of a large num- 
ber of elective bodies. He confessed 
that the attitude of the Government to- 
wards the disturbances in the Highlands 
in the last few years was not entirely 
satisfactory, as in sending the Marines 
he thought there was something gro- 
tesque. If they could combine the police 
of adjoining counties or divisions of 
counties and concentrate them on agiven 
spot it would render these abnormal 
efforts unnecessary. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Transfer to county council 
of powers of certain Government depart- 
ments and other authorities) agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Entire maintenance of main 
roads by county council). 


Amendment moved, 

In page 6, line 38, insert as a new Sub- 
sectioun—“ Provided that the vounty council 
may, if they think fit, levy a special rate on any 
parish through which a main road passes, to- 
wards the expense of its repair and maintenance, 
such special rate not to exceed one-half the 
total cost of maintaining such road within the 
parish in any one year.’’—( The Lord Herries.) 


Lorpv BALFOUR said, he must op- 
pose the Amendment, which would, he 
held, be going back on a principle which 
had been adopted for a number of years. 
The Amendment would give the County 
Council arbitrary power to select for 
mm burdens particular parishes. To 
this he must object. 
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Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


On the Motion of The Lord Batrovur, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 

** A main road, and the materials thereof, and 
all drains belonging thereto, shall vest in the 
county council, and where any sewer or other 
drain is used for any purpose in connection 
with the drainage of any main road the county 
council shall continue to have the right of using 
such sewer or drain for such purpose, and if any 
difference arises between a county council and 
any highway or sanitary authority as respects 
the authority in whom the drain is vested, or as 
to the use of any sewer or other drain, the 
council or the highway or sanitary authority 
may require such difference to be referred to 
arbitration, and the same shall be referred to 
arbitration in manner provided by this Act.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Roads and tolls in Isle of 
Wight) agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Adaptation of Act to 
South Wales roads) agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Power to county council 
to enforce provisiv.s of Rivers Pollution 
Prevention Act, 1876) agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Council to have power to 
oppose Bills in Parliament). 

Tue Eant or JERSEY pointed out 
that County Councils would have power 
to oppose Bills in Parliament, but not to 
promote them. He moved that they 
should have the latter power also. 
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Amendment moved, in page 10, line 17, 
after (‘‘opposing,”) insert (‘‘and pro- 
moting ’’).—( Zhe Earl of Jersey.) 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS thought that 
the power should be given subject to the 
check of the ratepayers. ; 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he was op- 
posed to the Amendment. It was desir- 
able that these new and untried Bodies 
should learn to walk before attempting 
to run. 

Lorv BALFOUR said, that the power 
of promoting Bills stood on a different 
footing from the power of opposing, the 
latter being sometimes necessary for 
the protection of interests which were 
threatened, whereas the power of pro- 
motion was not necessary at the outset. 
On the general ground, therefore, that 
it was premature to give the Councils 
the power of promoting Bills at present, 
and that it was not necessary for the 
protection of any interest of their con- 
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stituents, he hoped the House would not 
consent to the Amendment. 

Tue Eart or JERSEY said, he would 
not press the Amendment, though he 
thought the power sought would soon 
be granted. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Tue Eart of WEMYSS proposed to 
give the County Council the power of 
promoting Bills and other schemes in 
Parliament, subject to the control of the 
ratepayers, in the same way as the 
Municipal Bodies were coutrolled under 
the Borough Funds Act. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY sub- 
mitted that it would be much better to 
give no powers of promotion at present, 
whether with or without the consent of 
the ratepayers. He thought Parliament 
should wait a little time and see huw the 
Councils worked, and, besides, it was 
always easy for Parliament to give them 
the necessary powers. 

Eart FORTESCUE remarked, that 
it would be a cumbrous and expensive 
process to consult the ratepayers in a 
large rural area as compared with a 
compact area like a municipal borough. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Power of county councils 
to make bye-laws) agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Power of county councils 
to appoint medical officer) agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Qualification of medical 
officers of health). 

Lorpv TRURO moved to omit the 
words allowing the Local Government 
Board to dispense, in cases where they 
might see fit, with the necessity for the 
medical officer being legally qualified for 
the practice of medicine, surgery, and 
midwifery. He contended that the 
words added no significance to the clause. 


Amendment moved, in page 11, line 
23, leave out from the beginning of the 
clause to (‘‘ no’’) in line 25.—( Zhe Lord 
Truro.) 

Lorp BALFOUR said, he did not think 
it desirable that these words should be 
struck out. There were special cases 
known tc the Local Government Board 
in which it was necessary for them to 
exercise this dispensing power, without 
which great hardship might be caused. 
There were cases of men who had the 
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ability and experience qualifying them 
to hold these appointments, who, never- 
theless, had not all the technical quali- 
fications. On the authority of the Local 
Government Board he could state that in 
their opinion it was absolutely necessary 
to retain this dispensing power. 

Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 

Lorpv TRURO said, he begged to 
move the omission of the words which 
confined the necessity of legal qualifica- 
tions for an officer of health to the cases 
of those appointed for a borough or dis- 
trict of over 50,000 inhabitants. It had 
only been by an accident that an Amend- 
ment to this effect had not been brought 
up in the House of Commons, and it had 
been understood that it would have had 
a fair chance of being accepted. What 
was contended was that small localities 
should have the same guarantees of fit- 
ness in the case of candidates for the 
post of medical officer as was the case in 
the larger communities. Petitions had 
been presented from various very dis- 
tinguished Medical Corporations remon- 
strating against the proposal to which 
he now objected. 

Amendment moved, in page 11, line 32, 
leave out from (‘“‘districts”’ ) to(‘‘ unless’) 
in line 34.—( Zhe Lord Truro.) 


Lorp BALFOUR said, that it was not 
possible to accept this Amendment. It 
was true that the effect of the clause was 
to impose higher qualifications in the 
case of medical officers of large com- 
munities than in that of smaller ones. 
Some of the diplomas, however, had not 
long been in existence ; and if the ne- 
cessity were imposed of holding these 
diplomas in the case of candidates for 
smaller communities it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to fill up vacancies as 
they occurred, and the expense would in 
many other cases be seriously increased. 

Amendment (by leave of the Oom- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 19 (Power of county council as 
to report of medical officer of health) 
agreed to. 

Financial Relations between Exchequer and 
County, and Contributions by County 
Sor Indoor Paupers. 

Clause 20 (Payment to county council 
of proceeds of duties on certain licences) 
(local taxation licences) agreed to. 
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Clause 21 (Grant to county council of 
portion of probate duty) agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Distribution of probate 
duty grant) agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Application of duties on 
transferred licences, local taxation 
licences, and probate duty grant) agreed 
to. 


Clause 24 (Payments by county coun- 
cil in substitution for annual local grants 
out of Exchequer in aid of !ocal rates) 
agreed to. 


Clause 25 (As to Secretary of State’s 
power respecting efficiency of police) 
agreed to. 


Clause 26 (Grant by county council 
towards costs of officers of union) agreed 
to. 


Clause 27 (Supplemental provisions as 
to local taxation account and Exchequer 
contribution account) agreed to. 


General Provisions as to Transfer. 

Clause 28 (General provisions as to 
powers transferred to county council). 

Tue Eart or JERSEY said, he begged 
to move the omission of the words autho- 
rizing the County Council to delegate 
any power or duty transferred by this 
Act to it in respect of the execution of 
the Act relatirg to contagious diseases 
of animals. 


Amendment moved, in page 21, line 16, 
after (‘ 1875”) leave out (‘‘or of the 
Act relating to contagious diseases of 
animals ”’).—( Zhe Eari of Jersey.) 


Lorp BALFOUR said, that it would 
be necessary, if these words remained, to 
put in words on the Report stage for the 
purpose of protecting the existing powers 
of delegation to a committee composed 
partly of Justices and partly of persons 
who were not Justices. He thought that 
that would be the best way of meeting 
any difficulty. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Summary proceeding for 
determination of questions as to transfer 
of powers) agreed to. 


Clause 30 (Standing joint committee 
of quarter sessions and county council 
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for the purpose of police, clerk of the 
peace, officers, &c.) agreed to. 


PART II. 

AppticaTion oF Act To Borovcns, THE 
METROPOLIS, AND CERTAIN SPECIAL 
CounrIEs. 

Application of Act to Boroughs. 
Clause 31 (Certain large boroughs 
named in the schedule to be treated as 
counties) agreed to. 


Clause 32 (Adjustment of financial 
relations between counties and boroughs) 
agreed to. 


Clause 33 (Provision as to police and 
rateable value) agreed to. 


Clause 34 (Application of Act with 
modifications to county boroughs) agreed 
to. 


Clause 35 (Application of Act to 
larger quarter sessions boroughs not 
treated as counties) agreed to. 


Clause 36 (General application of Act 
to boroughs with separate commission 
of the peace) agreed to. 

Clause 37 (Application of Act to 
quarter sessions roughs hereafter 
created) agreed to. 


Clause 38 (Application of Act to 
smaller quarter sessions boroughs with 
population under 10,000). 

On the Motion of The Lord Batrovr, 
Amendment made, after (‘‘1882”’) in 
sub-section (b), by inserting as a sepa- 
rate paragraph— 

“ The council of the borough sball be a high- 
way authority, and the borough a highway 


area within the meaning of the Highways and 
Locomotives Act Amendment Act, 1878.’’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 39 (Application of Act to 
boroughs with population under 10,000). 

On the Motion of The Lord Batrour, 
Amendment made, in page 33, line 22, 
at end of line, by inserting as a separate 
paragraph— 

**(1.) The urban authority for any borough 
or town with such population as above in this 
section mentioned shall cease to be the local 
authority under the Acts relating to explosives, 
and the county council shall have the like 
authority under the said Acts in the said 
borough or town as they have in the rest of 
their county.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Application of Act to Metropolis. 

Clause 40 (Application of Act to 
metropolis as county of London) agreed 
to. 


Clause 41 (Position of city of Lon- 
don) agreed to. 


Clause 42 (Arrangement for paid 
chairman and sitting of quarter sessions 
for London). 


On the Motion of The Lord Txarno, 
Amendment made, in page 38, after 
(‘ area,”’) by inserting— 

“‘ Upon the hearing of any appealsin relation 
to property in the city of London, such two 
members of the court of quarter sessions of the 
city of London as may be appointed by that 
court for the purpose shall be entitled to attend 
and sit as members of the quarter sessions for 
the county of London.” 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
moving to leave out (‘‘recorder,”) and 
after (“‘ judge”) add— 

“ And from and after the next vacancy no 
recorder shall exercise any judicial functions 
unless he is appointed by Her Majesty to 
exercise such functions,” 
said, he thought the City of London had 
been somewhat severely dealt with in 
the House of Commons with regard 
to the appuintment of Recorder. He 
thought it hard that because it was con- 
sidered desirable to remove the judicial 
powers from the Recorder, therefore the 
Corporation should lose the power of 
appointing the Recorder, an officer 
required for other duties in the City 
than that of Judge at the Central Orimi- 
nal Court. He proposed this Amend- 
ment wuich, he thought, would do only 
justice to the Corporation. With regard 
to the Common Serjeant, the City did 
not attach so much importance to the 
office as they did to that of the Recorder, 
and they were not disposed to press 
their views in opposition to the views 
of the House of Commons. 


Amenc.nent moved, 

In page 39, line 4, leave out (“ recorded,”’) 
and after (‘‘judge’’) add (‘‘ and from and after 
the next vacancy no recorder shall exercise any 
judicial functions unless he is appointed by Her 
Majesty to exercise such functions.”")—( The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Lorp HERSCHELL asked what other 
duties did the Recorder discharge be- 
sides those of a judicial nature? He 
did not object to the Amendment of the 
noble Marquess, if the duties to be dis- 
charged were to be limited as suggested. 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvry) said, the Recorder attended 
as Law Officer on the Corporation, and 
discharged a great many other duties 
besides those connected with the Central 
Criminal Court. The Amendment would 
only secure for the City the right which 
every other Municipality had of appoint- 
ing a Law Adviser. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 43 (Grant by London county 
council to poor law unions) agreed to. 


Clause 44 (Transfer of duties under 
$2 and 33 Vict. c. 67, of clerk of metro- 
politan asylum managers) agreed to. 


Clause 45 (Adjustment of land as to 
slaughter-housesin the metropolis) agreed 
to. 


Application of Act to Special Counties 
and to Liberties. 


Clause 46 (Application of Act to 
certain special counties). 


Tue Marquess or BRISTOL said, he 
moved to insert ‘“‘ and the eastern and 
western divisions of Suffolk,” thus cre- 
ating two separate administrative counties 
in Suffolk for the purposes of the Act. 


Amendment moved, in page 40, line 
30, after (‘‘ 1865”) insert (‘‘and the 
eastern and western divisions of Suf- 
folk ’’).—( The Marquess of Bristol.) 


Lorpv HENNIKER said, he might, 
perhaps, be allowed to make some 
remarks on the Amendment moved by 
his noble Friend behind him, as he had 
been Chairman of Quarter Sessions for 
the Eastern part of the County of Suffolk 
for more than 18 years. He would not 
follow the noble Marquess into the 
historical part of the question. This 
was purely a matter of sentiment ; he re- 
spected it ; but this Bill appeared to him 
to be peculiarly inapplicable in dealing 
with the matter of sentiment, as it did 
away toa great extent with the power 
of Quarter Sessions — a most ancient 


. institution. No one of their Lordships 


would, however, for a moment bring 
such an argument forward as an argu- 
ment against the passing of the measure. 
The question of the division of Suffolk 
was one of great local importance. He 
would go as shortly as he could into the 
practical history of the case. In East 
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Suffolk the opinion was unanimously in 
favour of one County Council for the 
whole county. The opinion was in 
favour of the Bill as it was introduced 
by the Government, end as it was passed 
by a majority of 7 in the House of 
Commons. The noble Marquess had 
spoken of the number of Petitions he had 
presented in favour of the division. He 
had presented many Petitions from East 
Suffolk—from Samford, from Ipswich, 
Hartismere, Hoxne, Lowestoft, Blything, 
Woodbridge, and the Stowmarket Local 
Board. The noble Marquess spoke of 
the Stow Board of Guardians being in 
favour of his proposition. The propo- 
sition had been three times before the 
Board, which carried a resolution against 
it once, then reversed it, and a few days 
ago were equally divided. All the 
Members for East Suffolk and the 
Members for Ipswich were in favour of 
one County Council, the Court of Quarter 
Sessions the same, and, in fact, all 
East Suffolk were in favour of this view ; 
while West Suffolk were not unaaimous. 
Near Ipswich they were in favour of the 
view held by East Suffolk, and one of 
the Chairmen for West Suffolk—Major 
Barnardiston—was strongly in favour 
of the view he (Lord Henniker) took. 
At the outset he would say that the 
inhabitants of East Suffolk had only one 
object—the benefit of the whole county. 
When he said that, he meant the great 
majority, which was even greater now 
than in 1881, as the population of East 
Suffolk was increasing, while the popu- 
lation of West Suffolk was decreasing. 
Even in 1881, the population of West 
Suffolk had decreased in 10 years 
by 2,064; while East Suffolk had in- 
creased by 7,580. He must explain that 
Suffolk was not like Lincolnshire. There 
was only one Commission of the Peace, 
the Courts of Quarter Session were held 
by adjournment from one place to 
another, the Court being held on the 
statutable day at Ipswich. Some years 
ago there were four Courts of Quarter 
Sessions and four areas of taxation ; but 
Beccles and Woodbridge combined with 
Ipswich, and, although the same argu- 
ments were brought forward now as 
then, no inconvenience had arisen. On 
the contrary, the change had been a great 
benefit to all concerned. There were now 
several joint committees between the 
two divisions, and since the date of the 
amalgamation he had mentioned there 
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was only one police force for the whole 
county. In all these matters the West 
Suffolk Court had been simply a Court 
of Record, and, if the Motion was carried, 
that would be continued. He wished to 
show the result of the partial amalga- 
mation. Take the police for the first 13 
years of amalgamation. East Suffolk 
saved £1,600 11s. 4d., and West Suffolk 
£4,487 12s. 0d. The rate in 1867-8 for 
East Suffolk was 13d. in the £1; in 
West Suffolk, 24d.in the £1. In 1880-1 
the East Suffolk rate was 14d. ; in West 
Suffolk, 1d. in the £1. That proved 
how much West Suffolk profited. Again, 
the coast line was the improving part of 
the county; while West Suffolk was 
purely agricultural — decreasing, as 
everyone knew, in value—so amalgama- 
tion must be of service to West Suffolk, 
as they would profit by the increased 
rateable value. At one time there were 
three gaols in Suffolk, which cost £4,680 
a-year. Now there was only one, which 
cost £2,662, or less. But he went fur- 
ther. He believed joint action was a 
great saving, as the force of example was 
of great service. What had been the 
result of this small amalgamation? In 
1867-8 the rate in East Suffolk had 
been 2d. in the £1,in West Suffolk 3d. In 
1873-4 24d. and 2d.; and in 1880-1, 14d. 
and 1}d., so that one division benefited 
in 1873-4 and both divisions profited in 
1880-1. Whatever thecauses were, it was 
fair to say joint action had done good. 
However, he looked moretothe principle 
and the example than to figures. Some 
years ago there was a partial amalga- 
mation of two Unions. Sentiment came 
in there, but was set aside. The amal- 
gamation had been successful. These 
were both small amalgamations, but 
were fair arguments to bring forward in 
favour of the one County Council he 
and those who acted with him wished to 
see formed. He was not in favour of too 
large areas, too much centralization ; 
but to show that he was not speaking 
without consideration, he would com- 
pare Suffolk to other counties. In Suf- 
folk there was a population of 356,868 
by the last Census, where there were two 
Courts of Quarter Sessions. In Essex, a 
neighbouring county, there was a popula- 
tion of 575,930, with one Court; in Nor- 
folk, another neighbouring county, a 
population of 444,825, with one Court 
for county affairs and two for criminal 
business; in Stafford, 981,385 popula- 
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tion, with one Court. In 1882, there 
was called in Suffolk a general Court of 
Quarter Sessions ; a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the question of 
amalgamating the county of Suffolk. 
This committee was appointed to please 
the West Suffolk magistrates, ot they 
had a majority uponit. They were con- 
vinced that the proposal was a right one, 
and so reported to Quarter Sessions, 
where the report was carried. How- 
ever, there was an Act passed to serve 
Suffolk, at the instigation of the then 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, Mr. 
Austin, the well-known Parliamentary 
lawyer, in which it was laid down that 
a resolution should be carried at each 
Court in favour of amalgamation, so as 
to make sure that the separate rating 
of the different divisions should not be 
in the way. That Act had never been 
used in any case since ; but it defeated 
the majority of the inhabitants of the 
county, as the small number of magis- 
trates around Bury, and the small 
number of inhabitants who had taken 
the matter up, refused to pass a resolu- 
tion—a Resolution which was only 
necessary for county affairs. This was 
the position up to now. One word as to 
general convenience and distance he 
might be allowed to say. Of course, if 
one place was pointed to, Ipswich, the 
great county town, must be the place of 
meeting. So many went there from all 
parts of the county that the inconveni- 
ence would be little; but, after all, the 
number of County Councillors would 
be small, and surely they would be 
ready to make some sacrifice in the 
public service to reduce the rates for the 
benefit of everyone in the county. As 
to distances, there were many convenient 
trains to and from Ipswich to West 
Suffolk, and that had more to do with 
the matter than the actual distance 
now-a-days. Ipswich was a railway 
centre, the most important centre on 
the Great Eastern Railway; it was 26 
miles from Bury St. Edmunds—one 
hour by train at most; Lowestoft, now 
in the Ipswich Quarter Sessions dis- 
trict, 48 miles. No inconvenience 
had been complained of in this respect. 
Newmarket was 40 miles only from 
Ipswich, and was the most extreme 
point of West Suffolk; in fact, partly 
in Cambridgeshire. The question of 
distance was not one of any importance. 
It was said that the business would all 
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be managed on one side of the county ; 
but their Lordships knew quite well 
that the business always fell to the lot 
of a few of the best business men to 
transact. There was a safeguard, too, 
that if the county was rated at one par- 
ticular place, the whole county would be 
rated, and so no injustice as to expen- 
diture could be done. He must repeat 
what he had said before—there was no 
desire except to benefit the whole county. 
The proposition now before the House 
was one to retain all that could benefit 
West Suffolk, without thought of East 
Suffolk. For example, it was proposed 
to take part of East Suffolk into West 
Suffolk by altering the boundaries, 
giving to West Suffolk an extra £50,000 
of rating basis. However, if sentiment 
was to prevail, East Suffolk hoped to be 
entirely separate from West Suffolk, 
except so far as the County Lunatic 
Asylum was concerned, as the Western 
Division had a property in this. The 
East Suffolk people wished the boun- 
darives left as they were; but he (Lord 
Henniker) hoped their Lordships would 
not alter the Bill or the decision of the 
House of Commons. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER ann SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sarispury) 
said, that the noble Earl who was so 
shocked earlier in the evening at the 
Government leaving the matter an open 
question would be again horrified when 
he stated that the same thing was going 
to happen again. This point was an 
open question in their Lordships’ House 
as it had been in the House of Commons. 
Though the noble Lord who had just 
sat down was a Memberof Her Majesty’s 
Government, he should be under the 
necessity of voting in the opposite 
Lobby. He did not intend to argue the 
question, which was an absolutely local 
matter; but he might say that he had 
received two deputations, one from East 
and the other from West Suffolk, who 
had argued the question at much greater 
length than it had been discussed there. 
Under these circumstances he had formed 
the best judgment he could, and, con- 
sidering the existing difficultiesof access, 
and, he might add, the peculiarities of 
the Great Eastern Railway—his own 
railway—he thought that his Friend the 
noble Marquess had made out his case. 

Lorpv GWYDIR opposed the Amend- 
ment. He said that a large majority of 


Lord Henniker 
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the inhabitants of North, East, and 
South Suffolk were practically unani- 
mous in favour of retaining the unity 
of the county, while only a small 
minority of the residents in West 
Suffolk were in favour of separation. 
The great bulk of residents of all heads 
of political opinion were opposed to the 
separation. He maintained that no 
good or substantial reason had been 
shown for the proposition. 

Lorpv THURLOW said, that, as a 
landowner in Suffolk, he had gone into 
this question with considerable interest. 
The bulk of his land was in East Suffolk, 
but it was far from him not to recognize 
the strong claims of West Suffolk to 
individual county machinery. He 
trusted that their Lordships would take 
the opportunity of amending a serious 
local error in the other House and 
would agree to the Amendment. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) pointed out that, as regarded 
the magistrates, Suffolk was divided 
into three parts, and not two. 


On Question? Their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 59; Not-Contents 20: Ma- 
jority 39. 

Tue Marquess or EXETER, in 
moving that the soke of Peterborough 
and the residue of the county of 
Northampton should be respectively 
separate administrative counties for the 
purposes of the Act, said, that there 
was no Opposition of any kind to this 
proposition in the county. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 40, line 35, at end of line, insert as 
a separate paragraph.—‘ The soke of Peter- 
borough and the residue of the county of 
Northampton shall be respectively separate 
administrative counties for the pu of this 
Act referred to as divisions of the county of 
Northampton.”—(The Marquess of Exeter.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

On the Motion of the Earl of Oraw- 
ForD, Amendment made, at the end of 
Sub-section 5, by adding— 

“ And subject as aforesaid the position and 

of any such chairman or justice (in 
the county of Lancashire) shall not be affected 
by any provision of this Act.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 47 (Saving for Manchester 
Assize Courts Act, 1858). 

Sub-section 2 omitted. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 48 (Saving for salaried chair- 
man of quarter sessions in Lancashire) 
struck out. 


Olause 49 (Merger of liberties in 
county). 


Amendment moved, 


In page 44, line 9, after (‘‘ this Act ”’) insert 
—(5.) ‘* Provided always, that if before the 
3ist day of December, 1888, application is 
madeto the Local Government Board by the 
quarter sessions of the county of Kent, and by 
the town councils and local boards of such of 
the Cinque Ports, and their liberties and mem- 
bers as are situate within the county of Kent, 
or any of them, that a separate county should 
be formed for the Cinque Ports, the Local Go- 
vernment Board may make a Provisional Order 
forming such county, which shall be called 
‘the county of the Cinque Ports,’ and which 
shall include such of the Cinque Ports as are 
situate within the county of Kent, and such of 
the liberties and members of the same, and such 
parts of the county of Kent adjacent to such 
Cinque Ports, liberties, and members, as may 
seem necessary or proper to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for the purpose of making the area 
of the county of the Cinque Ports self-con- 
tained and convenient for administrative pur- 


oses. 
. With the consent of the quarter sessions of 
the county of Sussex, and of the town council 
of the borough of Rye, such Order may include 
within the county of the Cinque Ports the 
borough of Rye and such parts of the county of 
Sussex adjacent to the said borough as to the 
Local Government Board may seem necessary 
or proper. 

‘the Provisional Order may contain such 
provisions as may seem necessary or proper for 
regulating the first election of the county coun- 
cil, for providing that the area proposed to be 
included in the county of the Cinque Ports 
should continue to form part of the county of 
Kent, or the county of Sussex, as the case may 
be, until a date named in such Order, for the 
adjustment of property and liabilities between 
the county of the Cinque Ports and the counties 
of Kent and Sussex respectively, and generally 
for making the provisions of this Act applicable 
to the county of the Cinque Ports.” —( Zhe Earl 
Granville.) 


Lorpv BALFOUR regretted that it 
was not possible to accept the Amend- 
ment. The Cinque Ports were not con- 
tiguous to each other, and there was no 
bond which united them, and their case 
was not analogous to the two divisions 
of Suffolk, or the Soke of Peterborough, 
which had just been before them. The 
proposed area would take an undue 
proportion of the rateable value of the 
county of Kent. Nor did the noble 
Lord propose to take all the towns, 
as some of them were situated in Sussex. 
The proper course to take would be to 
apply for a Provisional Order under 
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Clause 8 of the Bill, but he did not hold 
out any hope that it would succeed. 
Eart GRANVILLE regretted that 
the Government could not accept his 
Amendment. There was much to be 
said in favour of not absorbing the 
Cinque Perts into the county. For 
more than 500 years they had been 
separate, and 11 out of the 15 boroughs 
in Kent were in the Cinque Ports. The 
opinion of all who were most competent 
to give an opinion was that there never 
had been any difficulty with regard to 
the administration of the Cinque Ports, 
and that no difficulty was anticipated if 
the Amendments were carried. It was 
diffieult for those who did not reside in 
the Cinque Ports to understand the 
amount of feeling that existed in view 
of the proposal to absorb them in the 
county. The Justices of Kent had ex- 
pressed themselves in favour of the 
Amendment, believing that if the 
Cinque Ports were created a separate 
county, it would be of advantage for 
themselves and the whole of Kent. 
Lorpv BRABOURNE strongly sup- 
ported the claims of the Cinque Ports to 
be made a county of themselves. He 
felt all the more bound to do so because he 
had studiously refrained from taking part 
in the local agitation upon the subject. 
He earnestly begged their Lordships’ 
attention to this point. If the proposal 
of the Bill had been to merge the Cinque 
Ports entirely in the county, and, saving 
resent rights, to abvlish this separate 
jurisdiction, the issue would have been 
comparatively simple. On the one side 
there would have been the strong local 
opposition to the abolition of an ancient 
institution, whilst upon the other it 
would have been urged that considera- 
tions of practical utility and of economy 
pointed to the consolidation of separate 
jurisdictions in the same county. But 
that was not what was proposed. The 
ancient jurisdiction of the Cinque Ports 
was to be preserved, so that whatever of 
inconvenience now existed on account of 
the clashing of authorities, would con- 
tinue to exist, whilst for the first time 
the inhabitants of the Cinque Ports 
would be liable to county rate and to 
serve on county juries, so that the pro- 
posal of the Government was really not 
one in the direction of consolidation but 
confusion. Take, for instance, the ques- 
tion of Police; as the Bill stood, Sand- 
wich and Hythe, with populations under 
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10,000, would have county police— 
whilst Dover, Ramsgate, Margate, and 
Folkestone would have their own police. 
How much better and more simple it 
would be to have an amalgamated force, 
one en Port county police and one 
Cinque Port county rate. The Cinque 
Ports had already an organization of 
their own, and the Government were 
proposing really to alter matters, not in 
the way of consolidation, but in a man- 
ner that could be productive of no final 
settlement of the question. Moreover, 
whilst the sentiment in the Cinque Ports 
themselves was strong and undoubted, 
what had been the action of the County 
Authority outside the Cinque Ports? He 
(Lord Brabourne) had that day pre- 
sented a petition from the Justices of 
Kent signed by the Chairman of General 
Sessions, praying that their Lordships 
would adopt the clause of the noble 
Earl. Now, if the Government wished 
the Bill to be workable, they must en- 
deavour to make it popular, and seeing 
there was a strong local sentiment in 
favour of the claim now made, he saw 
no reason why it should not be conceded. 
The only valid reason for which so strong 
a local sentiment could be opposed would 
be founded upon considerations either of 
symmetry, of economy, or of conveni- 
ence. As far as symmetry was con- 
cerned the Government had cut the 
ground from under their feet, not only 
by concessions made to other counties, 
but by the fact of their having taken 
Canterbury out of the county, and Hast- 
ings, one of the Cinque Ports them- 
selves, out of the county of Sussex. As 
to economy, who were so well able to 
judge of the probable economical results 
as the Justices of the county of Kent, 
who had hitherto had the management 
of the county finance, and who had 
actually petitioned in favour of this 
clause. Moreover, if its adoption should 
cause any expense by the creation of 
new officers, that expense would fall 
upon the Cinque Ports, who would have 
no right to complain, and who were per- 
fectly ready to undertake it. As to con- 
venience, surely the inhabitants of the 
localities affected should be the best 
judges, and these were the people who 
desired the adoption of the clause. 
Therefore, alike on the grounds of sym- 
metry, economy, and convenience, he 
maintained that the position taken u 

by the Governmentcould not be defended. 


Lord Brabourne 
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In assenting to this clause—which was 
merely a permissive one—the Committee 
would not be going so far as had been 
done in the case of the county of Suffolk 
or in that of the county of Northampton. 
His noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Bristol) had spoken of the diversity of 
interests between seaboard towns on the 
West Coast of Suffolk and the interior 
of the county. It was thesame in Kent, 
and the Cinque Port Coast towns and 
the interior part of the county felt alike 
that they ought not to be united. Under 
the proposed clause nothing could be 
done unless the Authorities, both of 
the county and Cinque Ports, agreed to 
apply to the Local Government Board, 
and every opportunity would be given 
for so forming the Cinque Port county 
as to make an intelligible and workable 
arrangement. His noble Friend (Lord 
Henniker) had deprecated sentiment on 
such matters, but he (Lord Brabourne) 
hoped the day was far distant when 
England would be governed only by 
stern logic to the exclusion of sentiment. 
He had only lately been reading Lord 
Palmerston’s speech at his inauguration 
as Lord Warden, in which he said that 
nothing dignified men more than an 
honourable attachment to ancient insti- 
tutions. This was the sentiment of the 
inhabitants of the Cinque Ports, and it 
was one which was honourable to them, 
and to concede to which would be no 
dishonourable concession. 

Viscount HARDINGE stated that he 
was not surprised that the noble Earl 
and the noble Lord below, who had 
represented a cinque borough for so 
many years, had brought this Amend- 
ment forward. The noble Earl was 
under a misapprehension, for the ques- 
tion had never been before Quarter Ses- 
sions. A Parliamentary Committee had 
been appointed to map out and arrange 
electoral districts, and this Parliamen- 
tary Committee had uo authority from 
the Court to petition Parliament; so that 
it was a mistake to say that the Justices 
were unanimous. He would be content 
to rest his vote on what fell from the 
noble Lord in charge of the Bill. The 
objections on geographical grounds, as 
well as the fact that this Amendment 
would take away from the county a 
large amount of rateable value, were, in 
his opinion, insurmountable.. 

Eart GRANVILLE, with all respect 
to the noble Viscount, submitted that 
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his individual opinion was hardly worth 
that of all the magistrates who were 
present at Quarter Sessions and signed 
the Petition. 

Tut LORD PRESIDENT or rus 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
the Parliamentary Committee no doubt 
authorized the Petition, but not the 
Quarter Sessions. Though the clause 
was only permissive, it was a permissive 
clause of a very extensive character, and 
he was not prepared to assign to the 
Local Government Board the absolute 
control in this matter. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, it was only 
fair that the action of the Kent Quarter 
Sessions should be rightly understood. 
They had appointed a special committee 
in April last to watch and consider this 
Bill, and on June 29th they had re-ap- 
pointed the committee, and authorised 
them to take such additional steps as such 
committee might deem urgent, and the 
committee had deemed it necessary and 
urgent to petition in favour of the pro- 
posed Clause 7, and during the whole of 
this time and at the meeting on June 
29 it had been perfectly well known 
that the agitation in favour of making 
the Cinque Ports a separate county was 
going on. There was, therefore, plenty 
of time and opportnnity for anyone to 
have objected, and he thought it rather 
hard for noble Lords to come down now 
and disavow the action of their regularly 
appointed committee. 

Lorpv BALFOUR observed, that the 
noble Lord had stated that the proposed 
clause would be merely permissive ; but 
for his own part he thought that it 
would practically amount to a somewhat 
peremptory direction. What they were 
now asked to make into a county had 
never been an administrative area. 
With regard to the question of expenses, 
one of the great objections to this pro- 
posal was that a district containing alarge 
amount of the rateable value of the 
county would be taken out of it, and the 
proposal would thus be unfair to the 
remainder of the county. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that he was 
always unwilling to put their Lordships 
to unnecessary trouble, and he knew 
that it was running his head against a 
wall to go to a Division against the Go- 
vernment ; but he was encouraged by the 
fact that the noble Marquess had an- 
+ sa that this was an open ques- 

on. 
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Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Certainly. 

Eart GRANVILLE: In these ciroum- 
stances, he would ask their Lordships to 
divide upon the question, as he hoped 
that noble Lords would decline to follow 
so inconsistent and illogical a course as, 
after agreeing to the separation of East 
and West Suffolk against the wish of 
the former division, to divide in the 
opposite sense when both parties had 
petitioned for the separation. 


On Question? Their Lordships d- 
vided :—Contents 32; Not-Contents 35 : 
Majority 3. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 50 (Power to make Provisional 
Order for Scilly Islands) agreed to. 


PART iff. 
Boundaries. 


Clause 51 (Boundary of county for 
first election) verbally amended, and 
agresd to. 


Clause 52 (Directions for constitution 
of electoral divisions). 


Amendment moved, 


In page 46, line 31, after Sub-section (4) 
insert, as a separate Sub-section—‘‘ In consti- 
tuting electoral divisions care shall be taken so 
to adjust the boundaries that such divisions 
may admit of being easily converted into ad- 
ministrative areas for some of the purposes of 
local government.’’—( Zhe Lord Thring). 

Lorp BALFOUR said, the proposed 
sub-section was so vague that it would 
be of no practical value. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Olause 53 (Determination by first 
county council of positions of overlapping 
rural sanitary districts) struck out. 

Clause 54 (Provisional Order as 
respects boroughs and urban sanitary 
districts in same area) agreed (to. 

Clause 55 (Consideration of altera- 
tions of boundaries by county councils) 
agreed to. 

Clause 56 (Future alterations of boun- 
daries of county and borough and of 
electoral division of a county) agreed to. 

Clause 57 (Power to amalgamate two 
combined boroughs) agreed to. 


Clause 58 (Future constitution of new 
borvughs) struck out. 
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On the Motion of Lord Batrovr, the 
following clause was inserted :— 

‘When a petition is presented to Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen by the inhabitant householders 
of any town or towns or district in pursuance 
of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, for 
the grant of a charter of incorporation, notice 
of such petition shall be given to the county 
council of the county in which such town, 
towns, or district is or are situate, and shall 
also be sent to the Local Government Board, 
and the Privy Council shall consider any repre- 
sentations made by such county council or the 
Local Government Board, together with the 
petition of such charter.” 

Clause 584 (Future alteration of 
county districts and parishes and wards, 
and future establishment of urban dis- 


tricts) agreed to. 


Clause 59 (Additional power of Local 
Government Board as to unions) agreed 
to. 


Clause 60 (Supplemental provisions 
as to scheme or order) agreed to. 


Clause 61 (General provision as to 
alteration of boundaries) agreed to. 


Clause 62 (Appointment of Commis- 
sioners) agreed to. 


Clause 63 (Adjustment of property 
and liabilities). 

On the Motion of The Lord Batrour, 
Amendment made in page 55, line 18, 
at end, insert as a separate paragraph— 


“An arbitrator appointed under this Act 
shall be deemed to be an arbitrator within the 
meaning of the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845, and the Acts amending the same, 
and the provisions of those Acts with respect 
to an arbitration shall apply accordingly ; and, 
further, the arbitrator may state in a special 
case, and, notwithstanding anything in the said 
Act, shall determine the amount of the costs 
and shall have power to disallow as costs in the 
arbitration the costs of any witness whom he 
considers to have been called unnecessarily, and 
any other costs which he considers to have 
been incurred unnecessarily.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 64 (Arbitration by Local Go- 
vernment Board) agreed to. 


PART IV. 
FINANCE. 
Property Funds and Costs of County 
Council. 
Clause 65 (Transfer of county pro- 
perty and liabilities). 
On the Motion of The Lord Hennixer, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to:— 
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‘« Where any property is subject to a charit- 
able trust nothing in this Act shall affect the 
trust, and until otherwise directed by the 
Charity Commissioners for England and Wales 
the trustees or managers of the charity shall be 
appointed in like manner as if this Act had not 

; and,” 

On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Exeter, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

‘The county council of the soke of Peter- 
borough shall be liable to repair the county 
bridges in the soke, and if any costs are incurred 
by the county council of the county of North- 
ampton for the benefit of the soke, an adjust- 
ment thereof shall be made by agreement, or by 
arbitration in manner provided by this Act.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 66 (Power to purchase lands) 
agreed to. 


Clause 67 (Costs of justices to be pay- 
able out of county fund) agreed to. 


Clause 68 (Adjustment of law as re- 
spects costs of prosecutions) agreed to. 


Clause 69 (Funds of county council) 
agreed to. 


Clause 70 (Borrowing by county coun- 
cil). 

Ture Eart or MEATH said, he moved 
to insert the word ‘ colonization” after 
‘‘emigration”’ in sub-section D. The 
effect of this would be to give County 
Councils power to make advances in aid 
of the emigration or colenization of the 
inhabitants of a county. For the pur- 
pose of effectually aiding emigration, it 
was necessary that steps should be taken 
for settling the new colonists. 


Amendment moved, in page 60, line 20, 
after (‘emigration’) insert (‘‘colo- 
nization”’).—( Zhe Earl of Meath.) 

Lorpv ZOUCHE, in supporting the 
Amendment, said, that a short time ago 
a Committee of both Houses was ap- 
pointed to consider the question of State- 
aided Colonization, and special refer- 
ence was then made to the difference 
between mere emigration and coloniza- 
tion. Colonization included the develop- 
ment of unoccupied Colonial land. 

Lorpv BALFOUR said, that he did 
not clearly understand what distinction 
there was between emigration and colo- 
nization. As, however, the clause was 
permissive, he did not see that there was 
any harm in accepting the Amendment. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 71 (Issue of county stock) 
agreed to. 


Clause 72 (Audit of accounts of 
county council) agreed to. 


Olause 73 (Adaptation of Part V. of 
45 & 46 Vict. c. 50, as to corporate pro- 
perty and liabilities) agreed to. 


Local Financial Year and Annual Budget. 


Clause 74 (Fixing of local financial 
year and consequent adjustments). 

On the Motion of The Lord Batrovur, 
the following Amendment was inserted 
at end of clause :— 

‘*(2.) All enactments relating to accounts of 
local authorities,or the audit thereof,or to returns 
touching their receipts and expenditure, or to 
meetings, or other matters, shall be modified so 
far as is necessary for adapting them to the pro- 
visions of this section, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board shall from time to time give such 
orders and make such arrangements as appear 
to the Board to be necessary or proper for 
effecting such adaptation and giving effect to 
the provisions of this section.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 75 (Annual budget of county 
and district councils) agreed to. 


PART VY. 
SuPprLEMENTAL. 
Application of Acts. 


Clause 76 (Application of Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882, to county coun- 
cils and this Act) agreed to. 


Clause 77 (Amendment of County 
Electors Act, 1988) agreed to. 


Clause 78 (Residential qualifications 
of county electors in administrative 
county of London) agreed to. 


Clause 79 (Construction of Acts re- 
ferring to business transferred) agreed 
to. 


Proceedings of Councils and Committees. 
Clause 80 (Incorporation of county 
council) agreed to. 


Clause 81 (Payments out of fund and 
finance committee of county council) 
agreed to. 


Clause 82 (Appointment of joint com- 
mittees). 

On the Motion of The Lord Batrour, 
Amendment made, in page 72, line 10, 
by leaving out from (‘‘ counties and”’) 
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to the end of the sub-section, and in- 
serting— 

‘‘A standing joint committee may be 2. 
pointed for two or more counties, and the 
members of such joint committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the several quarter sessions and 
councils in such proportion and manner as they 
respectively may arrange, and in default of ar- 
—— as may be directed by a Secretary of 

tate.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 83 (Proceedings of committee) 
agreed to. 


Officers. 


Clause 84 (Clerk of the peace and of 
county council) amended, and agreed to. 


Clause 85 (Appointment of justices’ 
clerks and clerks of committees) agreed 
to. 


Clause 86 (Making of bye-laws as to 
tricycles) agreed to. 


Clause 87 (Adaptation of Lunatic 
Asylum Acts). 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY urged 
that the auditors should be sufficient in 
number to discharge their duties within 
a reasonable period. 

Lorpv BALFOUR said, that the Act 
placed the auditors under the Local Go- 
vernment Board. He would, however, 
call attention to the point raised by the 
noble Lord. 


Olause agreed to. 


Clause 88 (Application of provisions 
of 38 « 39 Vict. c. 55, as to local in- 
quiries and provisional order) agreed to. 


Clause 89 (Adaptation of Act to 
metropolis) agreed to. 


Clause 90 (Adjustment of law as re- 
gards courts, a sittings at nisi 
prius, and legal proceedings in Middle- 


sex and London) agreed to. 


Clause 91 ipertes provisions as to 
adjustment in the metropolis) agreed to. 


Clause 92 (Adjustment as regards the 
Militia Acts) agreed to, 


Savings. 
Clause 93 (Saving for votes at any 
Parliamentary elections) agreed to. 


Clause 94 (Saving for metropolitan 
and city police) agreed to. 


Clause 95 (Saving for metropolitan 
common poor fund) agreed to. 
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Clause 96 (Saving as to Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Kent) agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lord Firz- 
Geratp, the following new clause was 
inserted, after Clause 96 :— 


** Nothing in this Act shall alter the area 
to which the enactments relating to the re- 
gistration of land in the county of Middlesex 
apply, and any reference in those enactments 
or in any deed, instrument, or document made 
or issued under or for the —— of those 
enactments to the county of Middlesex shall be 
construed to apply to the same area to which 
it would have applied if this Act had not 
passed.” 

The following Clauses were agreed to, 
with Amendments :— 

Clause 97 (Saving as to liability for 
main roads). 


Clause 98 (Saving for powers of Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue and Cus- 
toms). 

Definitions. 

Clause 99 (Definition of ‘‘ written ’’). 

Clause 100 (Interpretation of certain 
terms in the Act). 

Clause 101 (Extent of Act). 


Clause 102 (Short title). 


PART VI. 
TRANSITORY Provisions. 

First Election of County Conneillors. 

Clause 103 (First election of county 
councillors). 

Clause 104 (Retirement of first county 
councillors). 

Clause 105 (Preliminary action of 
county councillors as provisional coun- 
cil). 

Clause 106 (First proceedings of pro- 
visional council). 


General Provision as to First Elections. 
Clause 107 (Casual vacancies at first 
elections). 


Clause 108 (Power of Local Govern- 
ment Board to remedy defects). 


Appointed Day. 
Clause 109 (Appointed day). 


Transitional Proceedings. 


Clause 110 (Current rates, jury lists, 
&e.). 
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Clause 111 (Transitory provisions as 
to lunatic asylums). 

Clause 112. (Transitory provisions as 
to Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts), 


Transitory Provisions as to Metropolis. 


Clause 113 (Transitory provisions as 
to sheriifs of London and Middlesex). 


Clause 114 (As to existing coroners 
for Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent). 


Clause 115 (As to commission of the 
peace for London). 


Clause 116 (As to places for holding 
quarter sessions). 


Clause 117 (As to existing justices 
in metropolis). 

On the Motion of The Lord Baxrour, 
Amendment made, in page 97, line 5, at 
end by adding as a new sub-section— 

“ (6.) Nothing in this Act shall affect exist- 
ing deputy lieutenants appointed by the Con- 
stable of the Tower of London as Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower Hamlets,” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Existing Officers. 
Clause 118 (Existing clerks of the 
peace and other officers) agreed to. 


Clause 119 (As to officers transferred 
to county council) agreed fo. 


Clause 120 (Compensation to existing 
officers). 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, he begged 
to move an Amendment to this clause, 
which he thought would prevent any 
injustice from occurring— 


Amendment moved, 


At the end of sub-section (1.) insert (‘‘ except 
that in the case of a freehold office the officer 
holding any such office at the time of the passing 
of this Act shall be entitled to compensation 
calculated upon his salary and emoluments for 
the five years immediately preceding the passing 
of this Act”’).—( Zhe Lord Herschell.) 

Lorp BALFOUR thought that the 
words erred on the side of excess, as 
they might be held to mean that the 
compensation was to be the actual gross 
amount of the salary and emoluments. 
He would suggest that the noble and 
learned Lord might bring up amended 
words on the Report stage. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to, 
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The Report of the Amendments to 
be received on Wednesday next; and 
Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 
267.) 


MARRIAGES VALIDATION BILL. [H.L. ] 


A Bill to remove doubts as to the validity of 
certain marriages solemnized by a person 
falsely pretending to be an ordained clergyman 
of the Church of England—Was presented by 
the Lord Chancellor; read 1*; to be printed ; 
and to be read 2* Zo-morrow ; and Standing 
Order XXXV. to be considered in order to its 
being dispensed with. (No. 256.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (NO. 2) BILL. 
[H.L. } 


A Bill for further promoting the revision of 
the Statute Law by repealing superfluous ex- 

ressions of enactment, and enactments which 

ave ceased to be in force or have become un- 
necessary—Was presented by The Lord Chan- 
cellor; read 1*, (No. 258.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o’clock a.m., till half 
past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 6th August, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—New Warir Issuep—for Liver- 
pool (West Derby Division), v. Lord Claud 
John Hamilton, Manor of Northstead. 

Serectr Commirrers — Report — East India 
(Hyderabad Deccan Mining Company) [No. 
327). 

Fourth Report—Navy Estimates [No. 328]. 

Suppiy — considered in Committee — Resolutions 
{August 4] reported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [August 4] reported. 

Pustic Bris — Ordered — First Reading — 
Registration of Assurances (Ireland) * [369]. 

Second Reading—Copyhold Acts Amendment 
[298]; Land Charges Registration and 
Searches [356]. 

Committee—Report—Consolidated Fund (No. 3). 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Mer- 
chant Shipping (Life Saving Appliances) 
[290], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Ireland) Amendment * [131]. 


QUESTIONS. 
——7——— 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881, SEO. 
19—LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS. 


Sirk CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is in 
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a position to state in what number of 
eases of applications to fix fair rents 
under the Land Act of 1881, the Land 
Commissioners having made an order 
under the 19th section of the Act for the 
erection of labourers’ dwellings, such 
orders have been complied with, and the 
number of cases in which steps have 
been taken to enforce such orders ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): In the absence of my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary, I 
may be allowed to answer the Ques- 
tion. The Local Government Board 
find that orders respecting labourers’ 
dwellings have been made by the 
Irish Land Commission under Section 
19 of the Land Law Act, 1881, in 
132 Poor Law Unions. In the case of 
11 of these Unions, however, the Re- 
turns received are in an incomplete 
state, and will probably not be ready 
for a few days. They show that 87 
orders have been made in those 11 
Unions, but further details are wanting. 
In the case of the 121 Unions where the 
Returns are complete, 743 orders were 
made. Of these, 466 have been com- 
plied with, 310 in due course, and 156 
after steps had been taken to enforce 
obedience. The remaining 277 have 
not yet been complied with. In 45 of 
these latter cases the necessary steps 
have been taken by the Sanitary Au- 
thority to enforce obedience to the 
order; in 225 cases no steps have been 
taken ; and in seven cases the period of 
six months authorized for carrying out 
the order has not yet expired. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked, whe- 
ther it was a fact that in the county re- 

resented by the hon. Baronet (Sir 

harles Lewis) no orders had been made 
for the erection of labourers’ cottages, 
nor even a scheme formulated, while in 
every other county in Ireland labourers’ 
cottages had been built ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, the Return did 
not distinguish between the different 
counties, and therefore he could not 
answer the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT (IRE- 
LAND) — THE BOTANIC GARDENS, 
GLASNEVIN. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
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it is the intention of the Department of 
Science and Art to provide a house in 
the Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, for 
succulent plants; whether such a struc- 
ture has Sean both planned and esti- 
mated for by the Department; and, 
whether it is a fact that letters approv- 
ing of, and stating the necessity for, 
such work being carried out have been 
received from the Department at inter- 
vals during the past 30 years? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The desirableness of such 
a structure has been recognized, and 

lans and estimates have been prepared 
for it by the Board of Works; but 
other more pressing improvements have 
taken precedence, which have entailed a 
considerable outlay. 

Dr. TANNER asked, whether much 
additional space is required in Professor 
M‘Nab’s laboratory at Glasnevin ; and 
whether, in consequence of the annually 
increasing number of students, and the 
inconvenience occasioned because of the 
limited space afforded, steps would be 
immediately taken to remedy the re- 
quirements of the case ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The laboratory has 
been found sufficient till recently; but 
as the number of students is increasing, 
I will see what steps can be taken, in 
concert with the Board of Works, to 
enlarge it. 


IRISH LAND COURT—CASES LISTED 
IN CO. ANTRIM. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, 
&c.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
the number of cases listed in County 
Antrim for hearing in the Land Court 
is at present unusually large; what 
number of cases have been placed on 
the list since September last year; if he 
can say when the next Land Commission 
Court will sit in that county; and, if he 
is unable to give an exact date, does he 
think that the number of cases awaiting 
adjudication is so great as to warrant 
his drawing the special attention of the 
Land Commissioners to the accumulation 
of unheard cases in County Antrim ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Land 
Commissioners inform me that the num- 
ber of cases in the County Antrim now 
waiting to be heard is 2,120, of which 
371 have been lodged since September 


Dr. Tanner 
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last. They expect to be able to appoint 
a Sub-Commission to sit in that county 
in November. 


In reply to further Questions by Mr. 
M‘Cartan (Down, 8.) and Mr. W. P. 
SIncxarR, 


Mr. MADDEN said, he had no doubt 
that the long interval which had elapsed 
since the last sitting of the Sub-Com- 
mission in the County Antrim was due 
to pressure of business elsewhere. He 
had no doubt that the question of ap- 
pointing more Sub-Commissioners would 
receive the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 


NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES—THE 
ALASKAN WATERS. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked, 
Whether it is correct that four captured 
British sealing schooners have been 
brought to Port Townsend by a United 
States tug, and that they are to be put 
up for sale on August 22; and, whether 
any arrangement is likely to be arrived at 
with the United States Government and 
that of the Dominion of Canada for the 
purpose of preventing illegal fishing, 
and the indiscriminate destruction of seal 
fish by Canadians in Alaskan waters? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferocusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: We have heard that 
four British schooners, seized last year 
in Bebring’s Sea, are being taken from 
Sitka to Port Townsend for sale by the 
United States Marshal. Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Washington has been in- 
structed to request the United States 
Government to postpone the sale, pend- 
ing a settlement of the question as to 
the legality of the seizures. Negotia- 
tions are in progress for the protection 
of the seal fisheries. 


LAW AND POLICE—DRUNKEN SOL- 
DIERS AND SAILORS IN RAILWAY 
CARRIAGES. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, If 
his attention has been called to a number 
of letters in Zhe Standard newspaper 
describing the outrageous conduct of 
drunken soldiers and sailors thrust into 
railway carriages at Willesden Junction; 
and, whether he will tak» steps that will 
prevent the recurrence of such action on 

















India—Sir 
the part of the railway officials, whereby 
the safety of passengers is endangered ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Muicwazr 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): I have 
made some inquiry into the matter 
referred to, and I find that three out 
of 47 discharged soldiers, for whom 
special accommodation was provided, 
escaped from the observation of the 
station officials at Willesden Junction, 
and got into an ordinary compartment, 
where .hey misbehaved themselves. 
They were taken from the train at 
Tamworth and brought before a magis- 
trate, who imposed a trifling fine on 
account of their previous good cha- 
racter. There has been communication 
between tke Horse Guards and the 
Railway Company, and steps will be 
taken to prevent the recurrence of such 
annoyance, and attendants at refresh- 
ment bars will be cautioned not to 
serve the men. 
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INDIA—SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether the Secretary of State 
for India is aware of the grave dis- 
satisfaction which is felt in India, par- 
ticularly among the native population, 
in consequence of the proceedings of 
Sir Lepel Griffin, late Governor 
General’s Agent to the Central Indian 
Feudatory States, while in charge of 
the Central Indian Agency, especially 
is respect to the State of Bhopal ; 
whether he is aware that the female 
Ruler of that State is alleged to have 
been subjected by Sir Lepel Griffin to 
serious indignities as follows :— 


** Abusing the Nawab Consort in a public 
Durbar in the Begum’s Palace and in the 
Begum’s presence ; 

‘* Requesting the appointment of a Secret 
Agent, whose existence was not to be made 
known to the Viceroy or the Agent’s (Sir Lepel 
Griffin’s) subordinates ; 

‘* Making private visits to the Begum’s 
daughter against the Begum’s vehement pro- 
tests, and at a time when the Agent was aware 
of domestic disagreement between the Begum 
and her daughter ; 

“Compelling the Begum to pay the debi ofa 
certain pensioner, and to make certain contri- 
ane against Her Highness’s expressed objec- 
ions ; 

“Compelling the Begum to dismiss two 
faithful old servants of the State, and to deport 
them from Bhopal; 

‘* Violating Act 9 of the Treaty securing the 
Begum in her rights, interfering with the in- 
ternal affairs of the State, and compelling Her 
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Highness, out of the State Treasury, to re-im- 
burse a Turkish trader 6,851 rupees for goods 
alleged by him to have been stolen from him ; 
“Compelling the separation of the Begum 
from her husband for eight months, that is, 
until Lord Dufferin interve ned ; 
** And, refusing to transmit to the Governor 
General, Kharitas, setting forth Her Highness’s 
ievances and her defence, addressed by the 
egum to Lord Dufferin ;” 


whether the Secretary of State has seen 
certain letters alleged to have been 
written by Sir Lepel Griffin to the 
Begum from May, 1881, to May, 1886; 
whether it is true that Sir Lepel Griffin 
has been appointed Resident at the 
Court of His Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad ; and, whether, considering 
the dissatisfaction which has been caused 
by the proceedings of Sir Lepel Griffin 
in his relations with Native States, the 
Secretary of State will take any action 
in the matter ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferousson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: The Secretary of 
State is aware that dissatisfaction has 
been expressed by certain vernacular 
newspapers and pamphlets in India with 
regard to Sir Lepel Griffin’s proceedings 
while in charge of the Central India 
Agency, in respect to the Bhopal State ; 
but no Memorial, either from the Begum 
of Bhopal or any other person, complain- 
ing of Sir Lepel Griffin’s proceedings 
has ever been received by the Secretary 
of State; and he believes that the view 
the Government of India have taken of 
the charges so preferred through the 
Press is that they have no foundation 
in fact. With regard to the specific 
indignities to which the Begum is 
alleged to have been subjected by Sir 
Lepel Griffin, the Secretary of State 
has no information except that the late 
administrative measures as conducted 
in Bhopal have met with the approval 
of the Government of India. s for 
certain letters alleged to have been 
written by Sir Lepel Griffin to the 
Begum, the Secretary of State has no 
official information. The selection of 
an officer for the post of Resident at 
Hyderabad is within the discretion of 
the Governor General; and no report 
of any selection has yet been made. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: You say the 
Government have no official informa- 
tion. Has the Government any informa- 
tion to communicate to the House ? 
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Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: No, Sir; 
the Secretary of State, I am informed, 
has no information on the subject. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND) — 
ORANGE DEMONSTRATION AT 
ENNISKILLEN—SERGEANT 
MAJOR HOUNSEL. 


Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) (for Mr. 
W. Repmonp) (Fermanagh, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther Sergeant Major Hounsel, of Ennis- 
killen, attended an Orange demonstra- 
tion in that town on July 12; and, 
whether officers of the Army are allowed 
to go to party demonstrations provide’ 
only that they are in plain clothes? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
As regards the Sergeant Major, I called 
for a full Report of the circumstances 
after the hon. Member gave me a photo 
of the platform ; but it has not yet been 
received from Ireland. As regards the 
second paragraph of the Question, the 
Regulation is that no officer or soldier 
can attenda political meeting in uniform ; 
and if he be in plain clothes he may not 
attend one in barrack quarters, camps, 
or their vicinity. 


ORIMINAL LAW—CONFESSION OF A 
MURDER IN 1879. 


Mr. MILVAIN (Durham) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
called to a confession relating to a 
burglary committed at Edlingham Vicar- 
age, in the County of Northumberland, 
in 1879, for which two men were in that 
year convicted ; and, if so, whether he 
proposes to take any action in the 
matter ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; my attention has been called to 
what purports to be a confession in this 
case; and I have authorized the Trea- 
sury Solicitor to take a statement from 
the man who is alleged to have made the 
confession, in case he be willing to make 
such a statement. 


INDIA—COOLIES—MORTALITY IN TEA 
GARDENS. 
Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 


Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 


to the treatment of coolies described in 
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a despatch issued at Calcutta on the 
5th of May, 1888, from the Secretary 
to the Indian Association to the Secre- 
tary tothe Government of India, where- 
in it is stated that— 

‘*Since the passing of the new Emigration 
Act, in 1882, the mortality in the tea gardens 
has largely and steadily increased. The death- 
rate, which followed a downward course from 
1878 to 1881, began to rise in 1882, when it 
was 37°8 per 1,000. In 1883 there was a fur- 
ther rise to 41:3; and in 1884 it arose to 43-2: 

‘*In 1884 the death-rate among children in 
tea gardens had risen from 39-7 to 44 per 1,000. 
While the death-rate increased, the birth-rate 
gradually feli; in 1882 it was 39-7 per 1,000; 
in 1883 it was 34°3; and in 1884 it further 
decreased to 32°7 per 1,000 ;” 
and, whether any steps are being taken 
by the Government of India to see that 
effect is given to the assurance made 
in 1883 by Mr. Elliot, then Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam— 

“That no exertions will be wanting on the 
part of the civil and medical staff of the Assam 
Commission to wipe out the blot on the admi- 
nistration, of which this terrible mortality is 
the cause ?” 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferousson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: The Memorial of 
the Indian Association referred to has 
not been received at the India Office. 
In November, 1886, the Secretary of 
State requested the Government of India 
to watch narrowly the working of the 
Emigration Act of 1882. In 1885 the 
rate of mortality sank to 36°8 per 1,000, 
and in 1886, notwithstanding the preva- 
lence of cholera, it was only 39°8. The 
Secretary of State is confident that the 
Government of India will take due notice 
of the representations made by the 
Indian Association ; and will not hesi- 
tate to enforce, wherever necessary, the 
adoption of such measures as will lead 
to the greater health of the labourers in 
the Assam tea gardens. 


ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC— 
THE LOYALTY ISLANDS—EXPUL- 
SION OF THE REV. JOHN JONES. 
Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 

the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he is able to give any further 
information concerning the expulsion, 
by the French, of the Rev. John Jones 
from Mahé, one of the Loyalty Islands ; 
and, whether there are any Papers re- 
specting the case which he will lay upon 
the Table of the House ? 
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Tat UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I regret to say that the 
French Government adhere to the posi- 
tion they have taken up, and there is no 
hope of their re-admitting Mr. Jones to 
Mahé. They have the right, if they 

lease, to expel a foreigner. It should 
be stated that nothing has been proved 
to the satisfaction of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in any way affecting the cha- 
racter of this gentleman, who, they be- 
lieve, has carried on a Christian and 
meritorious work. Papers on the sub- 
ject will be given if the hon. Member 
chooses to move for them. 


STATE OF IRELAND—BOYCOTTING— 
MURDER OF —— FORHAN. 


Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the following 
paragraph in Zhe Kerry Sentinel, of 
August 1— 


‘*Some years ago a man, named Edmund 
Walsh, was evicted from his holding, at Gale, 
by Lord Ormathwaite, for failing to pay an 
exorbitant rack-rent. The exact circumstances 
under which Forhan became the owner of 
Waish’s evicted farm some time subsequent to 
the eviction are not known, but Forhan was, 
ever since he took the farm, regarded as aland- 
grabber, and to a certain extent treated as 
such ;’’ 


whether he has any information as to 
the character of the treatment here re- 
ferred to; whether, in consequence of it, 
Yorhan had been afforded police protec- 
tion; and, whether that protection was 
being still afforded to him at the time of 
his murder? 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Inspec- 
tor General of Constabulary reports that 
Thomas, not Edmund, Walsh, was 
evicted from his holding in April, 1883, 
for non-payment of three years’ rent. 
Forhan took the farm about 10 months 
afterwards, and was thereupon treated 
as a landgrabber and Boycotted. No 
one would buy from him; no one would 
work for him; no one would associate 
with or even speak to him. In conse- 
quence of this he had police protection 
for about a year, when at his own re- 
quest it was withdrawn. This personal 
protection was not subsequently re- 
newed; but police patrols ambushed 
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occasionally at night in the neighbour- 
hood of Forhan’s residence. 

Mr. BYRON REED asked, if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would state what 
protection the Government were pre- 

ared to extend in future to persons 
iving under such circumstances 

Mr. MADDEN remarked that each 
case must depend upon the circum- 
stances. It was obviously impossible 
to make any general statement. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.) asked, if 
the Solicitor General was aware that it 
was shown in evidence before the Bess- 
borough Commission that the Poor Law 
valuation of the farm was £22, and that 
the rent was £66; whether it was not 
the fact that the tenant, before the evic- 
tion, offered to pay the rent less the law 
costs; whether the National League in 
the district was suppressed about a yeur 
ago, andthatthe full powers ofthe Crimes 
Act were applied; and, whether the Go- 
vernment did not agree that the sup- 
pression of the League tended to the 
promotion of crime instead of prevent- 
ing it? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he had no spe- 
cial information as to the fact relating 
to the eviction. Ifthe hon. Gentleman 
desired he would inquire. 


THE INQUEST AT MITCHELSTOWN 
ON MR. MANDEVILLE. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
When the shorthand writer’s Report of 
the proceedings at the inquest on the 
late Mr. John Mandeville will be in the 
hands of Members of this House ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The entire of the shorthand 
writer’s notes of the proceedings at the 
inquest of Mr. Mandeville have not yet 
been received. I am, therefore, unable 
to state the exact date at which they 
will be in the hands of hon. Members ; 
but I can assure the hon. Member that 
every effort is being made to expedite 
the preparation of the Returns? 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked, in 
view of the letter published that day 
from the hon. Member for East Cork 
(Mr. Lane), that Dr. Ridley, late Sur- 
geon of Tullamore Gaol, told him he 
was perpetually in friction with the Pri- 
sons Board about the treatment of pri- 
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soners under the Crimes Act, the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland had any objec- 
tion to lay all Correspondence between 
the Prisons Board and Dr. Ridley on 
the Table, as well as a note of any 
verbal communication made bythe Board 
to Dr. Ridley? 

Sm CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) 
asked, if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had any information as to why the 
hon. Member for East Oork (Mr. Lane) 
had not been examined before the 
Coroner ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was not able 
to give any information to the House 
with reference to the Question of the 
hon. Baronet. The shorthand writer’s 
notes, and everything which was given 
in evidence at the inquest on Mr. Man- 
deville, would be laid on the Table. If 
the hon. Member (Mr. Sexton) required 
any additional Papers, he must ask for 
them in the usual way. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) inquired, 
whether it was not a fact that the hon. 
Member for East Cork would be exa- 
mined at the inquest on Dr. Ridley, on 
Wednesday ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, that might be 
so; but he had no specific information 
on the subject. 


CIVIL BILL ACT (IRELAND)— 
MEMORIAL OF OFFICERS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the Memorial from the Irish civil bill 
officers, praying that the salary allowed 
them under the Civil Bill Act should be 
increased ; whether it is the fact that at 
present a civil bill officer is only paid 
£10 a-year, together with the small 
fees for service vaid by litigants; whe- 
ther he is aware that several of the 
County Court Judges have publicly 
commented on the desirability of im- 
proving the position of the civil bill offi- 
cers, and that all the County Court 
Judges are in favour of such a course ; 
and, whether, in view of the difficulty 
of procuring respectable officials for so 

_small a salary, he will consider the 
advisability of revising a rate of wages 
fixed at a remote period when the cir- 
cumstances of the county were wholly 
different ? 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): My attention has been called 


Mr. Sexton 
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to this matter by the Question of the 
hon. and learned Member. There would 
be a difficulty in increasing the amount 
of the fees, having regard to the de- 
sirability of keeping down the cost of 
Civil Bill saunas and no increase 
of the annual salary could be made 
without the consent of the Treasury. I 
shall, however, be glad to consider the 
matter in detail, with a view to seeing 
whether anything can be done. 





HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (IRELAND) 
—NEW RULE. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the Report of a Committee of the In- 
corporated Law Society of Ireland drawn 
up in March last, and complaining, 
amongst other things, of the Rule made 
by the Master of the Rolls and the Vice 
Chancellor preventing any action set 
down after July 14, and any Motion set 
down after July 19, from being heard 
before November, notwithstanding that 
the Long Vacation does not begin be- 
fore August 8; whether a copy of this 
Report was sent by the Incorporated Law 
Society to the Judges; and, if so, with 
what result; and, whether, in view of 
this expression of opinion by the Incor- 
porated Law Society as to the inconve- 
nience of the Rule in question, he will 
submit to the Master of the Rolls and 
the Vice Chancellor the advisability of 
abrogating it ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I have no official information 
as to the matters referred to in the 
second paragraph of the Question. In 
answer to a former Question, I stated 
the objects with which the notice re- 
ferred to had been issued for many years 
by the Master of the Rolls, by his pre- 
decessor, Sir Edward Sullivan, and by 
the Lord Chancellor, and I then stated 
that the matter is not one in which the 
Government have power to interfere. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Does the 
hon. and learned Gentleman say that, 
no matter what Rule is made by a 
Judge, the Executive have no power to 
interfere ? 

Mr. MADDEN : The Executive have 
ne post to interfere with any Rule 
made by a Judge for the facilitating of 
the business of his Court, 
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WAR OFFICE (SMALL ARMS) — THE 
COMPOUND RUBINI CARTRIDGE. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tyd- 
vil) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether any information, either 
official or private, has now been received 
as to the failure in Switzerland of the 
compound Rubini cartridge, having a 
loose brass ring, issued for trial with 
the new magazine rifle, in consequence 
of the loose brass rings, in which the 
bullets are seated, blowing forward; 
whether any information has been re- 
ceived as to the determination of the 
Swiss Military Authorities to abandon 
or to adopt the particular pattern of 
cartridge in question ; and, whether any 
inquiry has been made? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannorg)( Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I have heard, incidentally, that the 
Rubini cartridge has not been alto- 
gether successful in Switzerland ; but I 
have no official knowledge on the sub- 
ject. Experiments with this cartridge 
have been made for the War Office for 
the purposes of the new magazine rifle. 
The new rifle is not dependent on this 
cartridge; but the best cartridge for its 

urpose which can be discovered will 

e used. 


PATENTS—WAR OFFICE OFFICIALS— 
SIR FREDERICK ABEL. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tyd- 
vil) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether there is any, and what, 
Rule in regard to paid Government 
officials taking out patents; whether 
Patent No. 14,803, applied for on No- 
vember 15, 1886, was granted to Sir 
Frederick Augustus Abel for a manu- 
facture of smokeless explosive, he being 
at that time chemist to the War Office; 
and, whether he is still chemist to the 
War Office, patentee of a smokeless ex- 
plosive, and at the same time Chairman 
of a Committee appointed to report upon 
the merits of various explosives sub- 
mitted to the War Office as suitable for 
Her Majesty’s Service? 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore)( Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
A War Office official, before taking out 
a patent, is required to have the sanction 
of the Secretary of State. In November, 
1886, Sir Frederick Abel, then chemist 
to the War Department, patented a 
smokeless explosive; and he states that 
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he did so for the purpose of reserving 
to the War Department the right of 
making and using it. Sir Frederick 
Abel has ceased to be War Department 
chemist; but he is president of the Com- 
mittee on Explosives, which would de- 
cide on the merits of explosives sub- 
mitted to the War Office. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) — DIETARY OF 
PRISONS—REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther, on July 23, 1885, while Dr. 
M‘Cabe was a member of the Prisons 
Board, a Circular (No. 328) was issued 
by the Prisons Board to the Governors 
of prisons in Ireland with reference to 
the recommendations contained in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
improving the dietary of prisoners; 
whether the following occurs in that 
Circular, a copy of which the Governors 
were specially instructed to hand to the 
prison doctors :— 

“Having regard to the fact that Class II. 
diet, as it stood before the addition of two pints 
of milk in Ireland, had remained for some 
years in operation in English prisons, and 
that it has been found sufficient to maintain 
the health of English prisoners; if the medical 
officer considers the two pints of milk unneces- 
sary he will be good enough to state whether 
he considers the original diet for Class II. 
sufficient ;”’ 
whether he is aware that it is stated in 
the Report of the Royal Commission 
that— 

‘« Due consideration ought to be given to the 
fact that the condition of such prisoners in Ire- 
land is, in many cases, and especially in Dublin, 
different from that of the same class in Eng- 
land, their previous habits, the quality of their 
food, and their generally low physical condition 
of health, rendering them more susceptible to 
the effects of prison discipline ;’’ 
whether Dr. M‘Cabe was present at the 
meeting of the Prisons Board where the 
Circular (No. 328) was adopted; and, 
whether the result of that Circular has 
been to induce medical officers of pri- 
sons to go counter to the Report of the 
Royal Commission ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manvpen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The General 
Prisons Board state that the Circular 
relating to prison dietary referred to by 
the hon. Member was issued in 1886, 
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not in 1885. Dr. M‘Cabe was then} 
medical adviser to the Board, but was | 
not a member of it, and was not present 
at the meeting of the Board when the 
Circular was adopted. The Circular in- 
vited the medical officers to state their 
opinions and their experience of the 
effects observed while the new diet was 
in use. They were not requested to re- 
port in favour of the old diet. The re- 
sult of the Circular has not been to in- 
duce medical officers to go counter to 
the recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission—the recommendation in ques- 
tion was that two pints of milk daily 
should be added to the diet—that is, 
14 pints weekly. Of this weekly ration 
11} pints are still issued, and 14lb. of 
bread was given in place of the remain- 
ing 2} pints of milk, in consequence of 
its being found in practice that the 
milk did not form a desirable combina- 
tion with soup, which is issued at dinner 
three times weekly. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—DOWN PATRICK 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the report of the 
proceedings of a meeting of the Down- 

atrick Board of Guardians, as published 
in The Down Recorder of July 28, and to 
a letter read at that meeting from a 
number of ratepayers in the Killough 
Division of the Downpatrick Union; 
whether these ratepayers complained 
that no Division in Ireland, similarly 
situated, is so highly valued, and re- 
quested the Board to send their valuator 
to re-value the Division, and ‘ equalize 
it with the rest of the Union;”’ whe- 
ther Colonel Forde, the Chairman, stated, 
in reply, that the Commissioners could 
not reduce the valuation, as they had 
power only to increase it; and, whether 
he will take steps to relieve the rate- 
payers of this Division from the exces- 
sive rates and cess which such a valua- 
tion causes to be imposed upon them ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
. IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, the reply to 
the inquiry in the first paragraph of the 
Question was in the affirmative. ‘The 
Chairman’s observations would be seen, 
by reference to the newspaper report, to 
have solely referred to rates which might 
be put on in cases of the erection of new 
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buildings. The case was one for the 
consideration of the Commissioners of 
Valuation, who gave attention to such 
cases annually at the proper time. The 
instructions of the Commissioners were 
acted on by the Guardians. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: Do I understand 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to say 
that it is within the power ofthe Valua- 
tion Commissioners to vary the valua- 
tion ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Yes, Sir. 


TURKEY (ASIATIC PROVINOES)—MRS. 
BARKER—THE COURT AT ALEPPO. 
Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 

&c.) asked the Under Secretary of State 

for Foreign Affairs, Whether it is the 

fact that Mrs. Barker, a Bri‘ish subject 
residing at Aleppo, who was violently 

dispossessed of her house there by a 

dragoman attached to the Turkish 

Governer of Aleppo, remains unable to 

recover possession of her house and 

compensation for the injuries she has 
suffered, because the Turkish Court 
refuses to carry out the judgment it has 

ronounced in her favour; whether the 

urkish authorities, on being appealed 
to to require the Court to enforce its 
sentence, reply by advising Mrs. Barker 
to bring an action against the Judges 
of the Court; and, whether Her 

Majesty’s Government, considering the 

long and oppressive denial of justice 

from which this lady has suffered, will 
represent to the Turkish Government the 
hardship of the case (which was brought 
to their knowledge more than a year 
ago), and will endeavour to obtain due 
redress and better security for British 
subjectsliving in the Sultan’s dominions? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY of 

STATE (Sir James Frerevsson) (Man- 

chester, N.E.): Mrs. Barker brought 

an action against Jed in the Aleppo 

Court for recovery of her house: it was 

decided in her favour by the Court of 

First Instance and Court of Appeal. 

Jed then appealed to the Court of Cas- 

sation at Constantinople. That Court 

was ready, on ths 3lst of January last, 
to give judgment on either party making 
application for it, and Mrs. Barker was 
advised by the Embassy to appoint an 
agent todo so. This advice she has not 
followed, and consequently Sir William 

White took the only step open to him, 

and requested the Minister of Justice 

to recommend the settlement of the case 
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to the Court of Cassation. With refer- 
ence to the criminal proceedings at 
Aleppo, Mrs. Barker complained that 
her adversary had bribed the members 
of the tribunal; but the opinion of the 
Embassy and Consul General at Con- 
stantinople is that unless she can suc- 
ceed in proving this, she must appeal 
to a higher Court, and that, as the ac- 
cused is not a British subject, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not be justified 
in interfering against the sentence of 
the Aleppo Court. 


WAR OFFICE — ROMAN OATHOLIO 
ARMY CHAPLAINS. 


Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, How many 
vacancies for Roman Catholic Army 
chaplains there are at present, and how 
soon the authorities intend filling them ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
My reply, on the 24th of February last, 
to the hon. Member for East Donegal 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) still holds good ; 
that is, it is not proposed to commission 
at present any more Roman Catholic 
chaplains, as there are no stations vacant 
at which there are sufficient troops of 
that denomination to justify such an 
appointment. 


SPAIN—COMPENSATION TO OWNERS 
OF THE “MARY MARK.” 


Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, When the 
owners ofthe Mary Mark may expect the 
payment to them of the compensation 
awarded by the arbitrators seven months 
ago for the destruction of their vessel 
by the Spanish man-of-war some four 
years since ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferausson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I am not surprised that 
dissatisfaction is felt on account of the 
delay in the payment of the compensation 
in thiscase. Her Majesty’s Government 
have done what they could to hasten it ; 
and on the 4th of this month they heard 
that the money was in the hands of the 
Spanish Minister of Marine. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Chargé d’Affaires was at once 
instructed by telegraph to receive and 
transmit it, and I think that it may be 
expected to arrive immediately. 
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PRISONS (IRELAND)—GALWAY PRI- 
SON—TREATMENT OF MR. BLUNT. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is a 
fact, as stated by Mr. Blunt in Zhe Free- 
man’s Journal, that Dr. Kinkead, surgeon 
of Galway Prison, was summoned before 
the Prisons Board in Dublin, and 
cautioned by Mr. Bourke, the Chairman 
of the Board, regarding Mr. Blunt; 
whether Dr. Kinkead was forbidden to 
take Mr. Blunt into hospital, except in 
the case of serious illness, or threatened 
with the interference of another doctor 
if he should so remove Mr. Blunt; and, 
whether Dr. Kinkead ever received 
directly or indirectly either from the 
Chief or Under Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, or the Prisons 
Board, or any member thereof, any in- 
structions as to how he was to treat 
prisoners, political or others ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The allega- 
tions contained in Mr. Blunt’s letter 
referred to in the Question are without 
foundation. Dr. Kinkead received no 
instructions in the matter other than 
those which he had before him in the 
ordinary Prison Rules. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
CORK POLICE COURT. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is true, as stated 
in the Cork duily papers of Tuesday 
24th instant, that Mr. Gardiner, R.M., 
was again absent from the Cork Police 
Court. That in his absence Sir George 
Penrose tried the case of Thomas Ahern, 
who was charged by Sergeant Knox 
with coming up to him in a threatening 
manner in Patrick Street with a walking 
stick in his hand; whether the report 
correctly states that it was sworn that 
while the prisoner was 

‘‘ Walking in Patrick Street the sergeant 
came up and —_ staring at him ; then after a 
little time he asked the sergeant if he thought 
he was either a robber or murderer, and told 
him if he had any charge against him to make 
it,” 
and for this he was arrested. That Sir 
George Penrose then said— 

‘* You appear to be a very bad boy. The 
police would not be doing their duty if they 
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passed you by without staring at you. You 
are fined 40s., or a month; ” 

whether Sergeant Knox, who stared at 
the prisoner, has been on several occa- 
sions incarcerated in a Junatic asylum ; 
whether the report is true that in the 
next case tried, an Artilleryman, named 
Michael Seward, was charged and con- 
victed of having assaulted an old man 
named Thomas Weston and attempting 
to commit an indecent assault upon his 
grandchild, and that the same magis- 
trate fined him 30s., or 21 days; and, if 
the circumstances are as stated, whether 
the attention of the Lord Chancellor will 
be directed to the conduct of the magis- 
trate, and the sentences imposed by him 
in these instances ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappewn) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: Ahern was 
drunk and disorder! y in the public streets 
of Cork, for which offence he was arrested 
by Sergeant Knox by order of his Head 
Oonstable. Ahern was brought up at 
the Police Oourt on July 23, the Bench 
consisting of two local magistrates, the 
Resident Magistrates being engaged on 
duty elsewhere. The accused was fined 
40., or one month’simprisonment with 
hard labour. There were 11 previous 
convictions against him for drunkenness 
and assault. There was no such matter 
sworn to as that alleged in the second 
paragraph. The remarks attributed to 
one of the magistrate are substantially 
correct. Sergeant Knox has not been 
on several occasions incarcerated in a 
lunatic asylum. He was, upwards of 
seven years ago, in one for some days 
through a paroxysm of grief owing to a 
serious domestic affliction; but the Resi- 
dent Medical Superintendent of the 
asylum stated that he could not discover 
the slightest trace of insanity, and the 
sergeant was discharged. Heis reported 
by his officers to ba a very good police- 
man. Michael Seward, a Militiaman, 
was charged with being drunk and 
assaulting Thomas Weston. The assault 
was a trivial one, and there was no pre- 
vious conviction against the accused. He 
* was fined for drunkenness 10s. and for 
assault 20s. No such charge as that of 
having attempted to commit an indecent 
assault appears to have been made 
against the accused. 

Dr. TANNER inquired if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not seen the re- 
port that the man was fined for an in- 
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decent assault as well as for an aggra- 
vated assault upon an old man ? 

Mr. MADDEN aaid, his information 
differed entirely from that which the 
hon. Gentleman had been supplied with. 
No such charge appeared to have been 
made against him. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—BATTER- 
SEA PARK— DISMISSAL OF EM- 
PLOYES. 


Mr. 0. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the hon. Member for the Knuts- 
ford Division of Cheshire, Whether any, 
and what, decision has been arrived at as 
to the superannuation to be granted to 
the men who have for many years been 
employed at Battersea Park, and who 
have been dismissed by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works since that Body has 
taken over the control of the Park? 

Coronet HUGHES ( Woolwich) (who 
replied) said: The only men formerly 
employed at Battersea Park to whom 
the Board is legally empowered to grant 
pensions are those who would have had 
a right to a pension if they had con- 
tinued to serve under the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Works. All the men 
who had such right, and who have been 
discharged by the Board since Battersea 
Park came under its control, have had 
pensions granted tothem. With respect 
to the discharged men who had no such 
right, it is clearly beyond the Board’s 
statutory authority to make any pecu- 
niary provision for them. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS-— 
ISLE OF DOGS—RAIN FLOODS. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Knutsford Division of 
Cheshire, What explanation the Metro- 
politan Board of Works can give of the 
cause of the further disastrous flooding 
that took place in the Isle of Dogs on 
the afternoon and evening of Monday, 
July 30; whether the flooding was 
chiefly due to the fact that the capacity 
of the main sewers proved insufficient to 
take off the water; and, what steps the 
Board proposes to take in order to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such a calamity ? 

Coronet HUGHES ( Woolwich) (who 
replied) said: The flooding in the Isle of 
Dogs on Monday was due to the torren- 
tial storm of rain which occurred on the 
evening of that day, and at a time when 
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the tide was rising; under quite dif- 
ferent conditions, therefore, from the 
flooding on the 26th of June last, about 
which the hon. Member asked a Ques- 
tion at the time. Both the temporary 
engines were working their hardest the 
whole time, all the engineers, stokers, 
and flap-keepers being on the spot, and 
everything that was possible having 
been done by them. I am quite unable 
to say what steps the Board can take to 
effectually meet such a great emergency 
as that of last Monday. The matter 
will require much consideration. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON asked, if 
the Board would take the matter into 
consideration, in order to see if the floods 
could not be prevented in future ? 

Coronet. HUGHES said, they would 
have great pleasure in doing so. The 
difficulty was that the basement of many 
of - houses was below high-water 
mark. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES—COUNTY DOWN 
RAILWAY SERVANTS’ PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY. 

Tur LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
given te Rule 12 of the Rules of the Bel- 
Jast and County Down Railway Servants’ 
Prevident Society, established 1st July, 
i688, which directs that— 

‘* All persons at present in the service of the 
Company, being males, in receipt of wages, shall 
become members of this Society, and also all 
such persons hereafter entering the service of 
the Company ;”’ 
whether Rule 3 directs that each mem- 
ber shall submit to a certain deduction 
from his wages; whether the Regis- 
trar of Friendly Societies has refused to 
sign the Rules; and, whether the im- 
position of such Rules upon any servant 
of the Company against his will is 
legal ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.) said, this 
was a Question for the Treasury. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had put it 
upon the Paper three times, and he 
would be glad to know who would 
answer it. 

Tae SECRETARY to raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): I 
answered a Question a few days ago 
upon this subject. My answer was that 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies had 
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refused to sign the Rules; and I think 
the hon. Member will see that a Society 
whose Rules have not been certified by 
the Registrar is in no sense under his 
control, and he has no power over it. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then I will ask the 
Home Secretary what steps he proposes 
to take to prevent an open violation of 
the Truck Act? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not gather 
from the Question that there was any 
violation of the Truck Act; but if there 
is the Inspector will look into it and re- 
port. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it not a violation 
of the Truck Act to make a considerable 
deduction from the wages of the men ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Not necessarily. 
I have recently had to decide that point 
in a London case. Fines are not ille- 


gal. 
Mr. SEXTON: I do not refer to fines, 
I will put another Question to-morrow. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND)—THE LORD 
LIEUTENANT’S COUNTY DOWN 
TENANTRY. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has 
served a writ of summons on his tenant, 
Mr. Hugh Ferguson, Chairman of the 
Newtownards Board of Guardians, for 
recovery of one and a-half years’ old 
rent P to May 1 last, notwithstanding 
that Mr. Fergusonis entitled to the bene- 
fit of the fair rent from May, 1887, and 
that the Lord Lieutenant’s Oounty 
Down tenantry usually paid their rents 
only once a year, and were never called 
-— to pay a half year’s rent; whether 

r. Ferguson offered to pay his rent less 
a reduction similar to that given to Mr. 
John Boyd, a tenant on the same estate, 
and his offer was replied to by the ser- 
vice of a writ of summons forthe recovery 
of the old rent; whether, on the County 
Down estates of the Marquess of Down- 
shire, Baron Trevor, Colonel Forde, 
Lord Annesley, and the Lord Lieutenant, 
upwards of 1,200 applications to fix fair 
rents were made before November 1, 1887, 
thus entitling the tenants to the benefit 
of the fair rents from May 1, 1887; 
whether he is aware that these landlords 
have since then exacted payment of the 
old rents; whether, in County Down 
alone, upwards of 3,000 of these appli- 
cations made before November | last are 
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still unheard, and the general practice 
has been to exact the old rents from the 
tenants; whether on the estate of Mr. 
Joseph Harvey, County Wexford, de- 
crees were obtained by the landlord at 
Ross County Court for recovery of the 
year’s old rent, besides costs, in cases 
where the tenants were entitled to the 
benefit of the fair rent for the entire 
year ; whether, on the estate of Elizabeth 
Maybury, in County Oork, Patrick 
Moroney, of Goggin’s Hill, Ballinhassig, 
whose rent is £116, and gross Poor Law 
valuation £58, made applicat’on to the 
Land Commission to fix his fair rent on 
September 24 last, which entitled him to 
the benefit of the fair rent for the year 
running from March 25, 1887 ; whether 
a writ of summons was served on the 
tenant on May 11 last for the year’s old 
rent due on March 25 last; whether an 
offer to pay a fair rent on account 

ending the fixing of a fair rent was re- 
jected by the landlord; whether notice 
to have judgment marked on June 11 
last was served on the tenant; whether, 
notwithstanding the production of doc- 
tors’ certificates, and affidavits made by 
his wife, his solicitor, and the parish 
priest who attended him, that the tenant 
was dangerously ill and unfit to make 
affidavit to defend the action, judgment 
for the whole rent and enormous costs 
was obtained against the tenant, who 
died a few days afterwards; and, what 
relief he proposes to give to the tenants 
in these cases, and in hundreds of simi- 
lar cases which can be supplied to him, 
where landlords are stringently exacting 
payment of the old rents ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Mavpen) (Dublin 
University) (who replied) said: I 
understand that it is the case that Mr. 
Ferguson received last month a writ of 
summons for one and a-half years’ rent, 
he having refused to pay the years’ rent 
to November, 1887, unless it was reduced 
to 14s. an acre, making it about £37 in- 
stead of about £62 .a-year. The agent 
offered to reduce it to £1 an acre, which 
would be £53 a-year. He further 

- pointed out that he required payment of 
one year’s rent, only the additional half- 
year having been included as a matter 
of form; and that, as Mr. Ferguson 
must be well aware, there was no 
analogy between his case and Boyd's, 
the latter’s land being of much poorer 
quality. With regard to Paragraphs 3, 
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4, and 5, it is stated that there are about 
993 fair rent applications which were 
made on the estates of the landowners 
named prior to November 1, 1887, to- 
gether with many others on other estates 
in the County Down, which have yet to 
be heard. The old rents are bein 

generally collected, though not in al 
cases, on the understanding that when 
the judicial rent has been fixed, the 
tenants shall be refunded the amount of 
any deduction made. On the estate of 
Mr. Harvey two tenants who had applied 
to have judicial rents fixed, and Ghia 
cases have not yet been heazd, were 
applied to for a half-year’s rent to Sep- 
tember 29, 1887. They took no notice 
of the application. The landlord then 
obtained decrees against them for the 
year’s rent to March 25, 1888, the 
County Court Judge ordering the half- 
year’s rent to September to be fixed in 
May, and the half-year to March in 
October next. The landlord gave these 
tenants 15 per cent reduction on the half- 
year’s rent so paid in May, and he states 
that he did not charge them with costs. 
With regard to Paragraphs 7 and 11, 
there does not appear to have been any 
tenant named Patrick Moroney on Mrs. 
Maybury’s estate; but, assuming that it 
relates to the case of Patrick Loomey 
(now deceased), it appears that a writ 
of summons had been issued against 
him while the hearing of the application 
made by him in September last to have 
a judicial rent fixed was still pending. 
The widow is not aware that judgment, 
with costs, was obtained—if so, her soli- 
citor has not informed her. She is of 
opinion that the case will come before 
the Land Oomr- ‘sion to fix a fair rent. 
As regards the last paragraph of the 
Question, I have to point out that the 
Act of last year makes the reduction of 
rent retrospective, and entitles the tenant 
to deduct from the accruing rent any 
sums paid by him in excess of the 
reduced rent. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—GRAND 
JURIES. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 8.) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
What quorum is necessary when a 
Grand Jury is deciding in fiscal matters; 
and, can a presentment be passed by a 
majority which is not 12 or more ? 

ne SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpew) (Dublin Uni- 
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versity): I assume, from the Question 
of the hon. Member, that the legality of 
some particular action on the part of 
some Grand Jury is questioned ; and I 
do not think that I ought to give an 
opinion on a matter which may be the 
subject-matter of decision in a Court of 
Law. Ifthe hon. Member will place on 
the Paper the state of facts to which his 
Question relates, I will then be able to 
see whether I can give him an answer. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS—MIXED TRAINS 
—ACCIDFNT ON THE HIGHLAND 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether it is true, as stated in 
The Times, that a serious accident oc- 
eurred to a mixed train near Kincraig, 
on the Highland Railway, on Thursday 
morning last, owing to a goods waggon 
leaving the rails and pulling other 
vehicles along with it ; whether the train 
was marshalled with 17 waggons, two 
vans, and four passenger carriages in 
that order; whether, in Reports of In- 
spectors of the Board of Trade on acci- 
dents of a similar nature to mixed trains, 
the attention of Railway Companies has 
repeatedly been drawn to the serious 
danger of placing passenger carriages in 
the rear of waggons; and, whether, 
having regard to the persistent neglect 
of the recommendations of the Board of 
Trade by Railway Companies, especially 
in Scotland, in this matter of placing 
goods waggons and trucks first in the 
marshalling of mixed trains, he will in- 
clude this matter among those on which 
he proposes to obtain compulsory powers 
for the Board next Session ? 

Tate PRESIDENT (Sir Micwaer 
Hicxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, he had directed an inquiry to be 
made into the accident. He had no in- 
formation as to the way in which the 
train was made up. On the 25th of 
August a Circular was sent out by the 
Board of Trade to different Railway 
Companies, calling attention to the dan- 
ger of making up mixed trains, and 
especially when they were made up as 
in the case named in the Question. He 
would certainly consider the expediency 
of obtaining compulsory powers for the 


Board of Trade with reference to this 
practice, which, he believed, was by no 
means uncommon among Railway Com- 
panies. 
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Mr. OHANNING asked, if the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware that the 
danger of marshalling trains in this way 
was much increased when a large num- 
ber of trucks were loaded by the owner 
and the couplings defective 

Sin MICHAEL HIOCKS-BEAOCH said, 
that might be so; but it depended on 
the condition of the trucks. 


BORNEO — BRITISH PROTECTORATE 
OVER NORTH BORNEO, SARAWAK, 
AND BRUNEI. 


Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether there is 
any truth in the statement that a British 
Protectorate is to be extended over 
North Borneo, Sarawak, and Brunei; 
and, whether it is distinctly understood 
that the Treaty of 1824 does not apply 
to Borneo ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.) : The question of a 
British Protectorate over the three States 
referred to is the subject of negotiations 
which are not yet completed. It is dis- 
tinetly held by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the Treaty of 1824 between 
Great Britain and the Netherlands has 
no application to Borneo. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON: Are the 
negotiations proceeding with Holland ? 

Sia J AMES FERGUSSON : No, Sir, 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
NEWCASTLE PIER, CO. DOWN. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to the pre- 
sent state of the harbour at Newcastle, 
County Down ; whether he is aware that 
the pier is now in ruins, and that it is 
impossible to bring with safety any 
vessel into the harbour; and, whether, 
considering the loss to trade, and the loss 
and danger to the poor fishermen who 
live there, he will advise a grant to be 
given to put into repair the quay of this 
favourite summer resort ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the hon. Gentleman to consider 
this. Before I was dismissed from the 
Inspectorship of Fisheries by Earl 
Spencer, at the instigation of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, I was carefully con- 


sidering — 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
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Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The pier in question was 
handed over to the Grand Jury in the 
year 1854. I understand that it was 
damaged by a storm in the year 1868 ; 
but all liability for the expense of re- 
pairing it attaches to the Grand Jury. 

Ootonen WARING (Down, N.): Is 
the hon. Gentleman not aware that the 
Grand Jury protested against the hand- 
ing over of the pier in the condition it 
then was? 

Mr. JAOKSON: My experience is 
that Grand Juries, when piers are con- 
structed, object to them beirg handed 
over to them. 

Mr. M‘OARTAN: I wish to say, on 
my own behalf and on behalf of hon. 
Friends around me, that I hope the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Johnston) will soon be 
appointed a Fishery Commissioner again. 


LEASEHOLDS (IRELAND) — PECULIAR 
CONDITIONS OF LEASES IN OO. 
DOWN—*“ ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW.” 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8S.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that there are certain leases of houses in 
Castlewellan, County Down, wherein the 
lessor has provided that if the lessee, his 
heirs, or assigns harbour or give a night’s 
lodging to an “ attorney-at-law,” the 
rent shall be increased to a penal amount 
therein mentioned; and, whether he 
will introduce a clause into the Solicitors 
Bill, to relieve “‘ attorneys-at-law ”’ from 
such exclusive treatment without ex- 
posing the tenants of these houses to the 
imposition of any such penalty for giving 
a night’s lodging to members of this 
branch of the Legal Profession ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: I was cer- 
tainly not aware of the facts referred to 
by the hon. Member; and I have never, 
in the course of my professional experi- 
ence, come across leases containing any 
clauses at all analogous to those to which 
he has called attention. As regerds the 
suggestion contained in the second para- 
graph, I am afraid that parties to leases 
must be allowed to enter into their own 
contracts, no matter how peculiar their 
views may be; and I do not see my way 
to suggest special. legislation dealing 
with these particular leases. 

Mr. M‘OARTAN: Is it fair to have 
attorneys Boycotted in this fashion ? 
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Mr. MADDEN: If the hon. Gentle- 
man asks me my private opinion, I say 
certainly not. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL— THE EMIGRATION 
OLAUSES. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it is a fact, in reference to the 
clause in the Local Government Bill en- 
abling County Councils to borrow money 
for the purpose of making advances to 
promote emigration, that the Govern- 
ment of Victoria has addressed a remon- 
strance to the Oolonial Office, on the 
Motion of the Honourable Duncan 
Gillies, Premier of Victoria, warning 
them against the deportation of paupers 
to the Colony in question ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir James Ferousson) (Manchester, 
N.E.) (who replied) said, that no such 
communication had been received at the 
Colonial Office. 


PRISON DIETARY— ALLEGED COM- 
POSITION OF PRISON BREAD. 

Mr. H. 8. WRIGHT (Nottingham, 
8.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
following paragraph which appeared in 
The Nottingham Evening News of July 31, 
headed A chat with a Nottingham Surgeon, 
in which, referring to the death of Mr. 
John Mandeville, the writer says :— 

‘* He proceeded to explain that prison bread 
is a diabolical concoction of chopped wheat, 
with the cuticle cut into lance-sharp particles 
for the purpose of inflaming the internal coat- 
ings of the stomachs of unhappy prisoners ; ” 
and, whether there is any truth in the 
above allegation and description of 
prison bread ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: No, Sir; 
the statement is entirely devoid of 
foundation. 


PERU AND JHILI—THE PERUVIAN 
BONDHOLDERS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether, in a despatch 
dated February 2 last, the Chilian Go- 
vernment, in reply to written repre- 
sentations made by Mr. Fraser, Her 
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Majesty’s Minister resident in Chili, 
declared that the Government of Chili— 
“ Would limit itself, so far as the creditors 
of Peru are concerned, to faithfully carrying out 
the Treaty of Peace of October 20, 1883 ;”’ 
whether, on February 28 last, Sir Julian 
Pauncefote addressed a letter to Mr. P. 
Nickalls, a jobber on the Stock Ex- 
ehange, to the effect that a telegram 
had been received from Her Majesty’s 
Minister in Chili reporting that, if the 
opposition to the Chilian Loan was with- 
drawn, the Chilian Government will 
negotiate at once for a settlement of the 
difficulties arising out of the recent con- 
tract between the Committee of Peruvian 
Bondholders and the Government of 
Peru, known as the Grace Contract, 
and, later, as to the other matters in 
difference in relation to their claims; 
whether Mr. Fraser was again in- 
structed by the Foreign Office to obtain 
the withdrawal by the Government of 
Chili of its objections to certain clauses 
of the Grace Contract, which the Chilian 
Government contended were in conflict 
with the Treaty of Peace between Chili 
and Peru of October 20, 1883, and, in 
consequence of Mr. Fraser’s appeal, a 
Protocol was signed in Santiago ~ Mr. 
Fraser and Senor Matte, the Chilian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, on April 11 
last, and whether in the said Protocol 
it was expressed that Chili required 
that the Treaty of Peace with Peru be 
maintained in its integrity; whether 
Her Majesty’s Government has informa- 
tion that the President of Chili, in his 
Message to Congress, dated June 1 last, 
stated, with reference to the claims of 
Peruvian creditors against Chili— 

“‘ That the Representative of Her Britannic 
—— in Chili had “ forward a request, 
and this request decided the Chilian Govern- 
ment to give its final answer on this matter in 
the despatch of February 2 last ;"’ 


and, whether, in view of this ultimatum, 
and in view of the serious consequences 
to British subjects and their interests 
which will follow any misunderstanding 
with this friendly Power, Her Majesty’s 
Government will lay upon the Table of 
the House all correspondence and docu- 
ments relating to the matters in ques- 
tion ? 

Tsz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercvusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The statements referred 
to in the first three paragraphs of the 
Question are correct. No copy of the 
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President’s Message to Congress has 
~ reached Her Majesty’s Government. 
here is nothing in the Chilian Note of 
February 2 to indicate that it was final 
in itscharacter ; and, as a fact, further 
communications have recently been 
taking place with the Chilian Govern- 
ment on the subject. In reply to a Ques- 
tion asked by the hon. Member for 
North Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) on the 
15th of June, he was told that the pro- 
posals made by Chili being confidential, 
they could not be laid on the Table. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE inquired, when 
the Foreign Office would receive the 
text of the address of the President of 
Chili ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON replied, 
that sometimes the newspapers received 
earlier information by telegraph than 
did the Foreign Office. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE would point out 
that this address of the President of 
Chili was delivered on June 1, and that 
it could come by post. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman answer the last para- 
graph of his Question ? 

Smr JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
the hon. Member knew that it was 
unusual, and would be inconvenient, to 
lay correspondence upon the Table while 
the negotiations were going on—and 
they were going on. 

Mrz. LABOUCHERE asked if, when 
the address was received, it should ap- 
pear that the President’s decision was 
final, the negotiations would still go on? 

Sr JAMES FERGUSSON said, the 
question had passed through many 
phases, and it had entered upon a new 
phase since the address was delivered. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS—AC- 
COMMODATION FOR PRISONERS. 
Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 

asked the Secretary of State for the 

Home Department, Whether his atten- 

tion has been called to the opinion ex- 

pressed by Mr. Justice Wills, in his re- 
cent Memorandum as to the accomoda- 
tion for prisoners in the Metropolitan 

Police Courts, to the effect that the ac- 

commodation is wholly insufficient to 

protect children and respectable women, 
who may in many cases have been 
arrested in error, and ought never to 
have been detained, from exposure to 
the most degrading companionship and 
moral contamination; and, whether he 
will, at the earliest moment, take steps 
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to secure separate accommodation for 
child prisoners, and to carry out the re- 
commendation of Mr. Justice Wills 
that— 

“ At Courts where many women are brought 
up every day in the year, there should be some 
provision for the effectual separation of the 
sexes, and for the custody of women by a war- 
der of their own sex, as well as some possible 
escape for respectable people, who may be in- 
nocent, from intolerable humiliation and tor- 
ture?’’ 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
stated more than once in this House 
what steps I am taking to carry out the 
recommendations of Mr. Justice Wills, 
and of the Committee over which he 
presided, as to accommodation for pri- 
soners in the Metropolitan Police Oourts. 
The Report was no sooner published 
than I placed myself without delay in 
communication with the various authori- 
ties, by whose agency a better accommo- 
dation for prisoners awaiting trial could 
be secured. The particular recom- 
mendations referred to in the Question, 
with regard to the better protection and 
accommodation of children and women, 
are now being urged forward by me with 
a view to their being carried as far as 
possible into effect. 


WAR OFFICE—EDUCATIONAL ATTAIN- 
MENTS OF NON - COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether an order has lately been 
issued to the effect that all Battery Ser- 
geant Majors, Quartermaster Sergeants, 
Colour Sergeants of Infantry, and Troop 
Sergeant Majors of Cavalry, who are 
not in possession of a first-class certifi- 
cate for educational attainments, are to 
be considered ineligible for further pro- 
motion; and, whether a second-class 
certificate has hitherto been regarded us 
sufficient ; and, if so, what is the reason 
for the change? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore)( Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Hitherto it has been the rule to require 
* a second-class certificate of education on 
promotion to Sergeant, and no higher 
test has been demanded for subsequent 
promotion. Now, however, the ranks 
of Warrant Officer and Quartermaster 
Sergeant carry such advantages and 
have such duties that, considering the 
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general state of education in the country, 
it has been thought that a higher stan- 
dard might fairly be required for pro- 
motion to those ranks. It is also hoped 
that the Regulation may induce better 
educated men to enter the Army. Ac- 
cordingly, from the beginning of 1889 
the first-class certificate will be required. 
This will give eandidates time to prepare. 
I may add that the test is only about 
equivalent to Standard VII.in the Board 
Schools, which many boys reach before 
the age of 14. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — IN- 
CREASE OF THE FORCE AT DOOM. 
BEG, CO. CLARE. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If, since July 1 last, the 
number of the police force at Doombeg, 
County Clare, has been increased to 
nine; if at the suppression of the Na- 
tional League the number was increased 
from five to eight; if the sergeant of 
the force at Doombeg swore at the Petty 
Sessions at Ki!kee that his district was 
perfectly quiet and peaceable; if no 
crime or outrage has been committed 
in Doombeg parish for the past five or 
six years; if, on June 30, four or five 
of this extra force got drunk in barracks; 
if the sergeant and three of the men had 
a free fight; if this row was reported to 
the authorities by the sergeant ; and, if 
so, has any investigation been held in 
reference thereto; and, if the Govern- 
ment will make inquiries into these al- 
legations, and, if true, will they reduce 
the police force there to the normal 
numbers ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said : The District 
Inspector of the country reports that no 
increase whatever has been made in the 
number of the police foree at Doombeg 
since July 1. ‘l'wo men were added in 
November, 1887, and one in February, 
1888, making a total of eight, at which 
the number at present stands. He is 
not aware that the sergeant made at 
Kilkee Petty Sessions any such statement 
as that ascribed to him. Within the past 
five and a-half years 16 outrages have 
been reported from Doombeg; and in 
the present year extensive preparations 
were made for violent resistance to the 
Sheriff. He believed there is no ground 
for the allegation that the men miscon- 
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ducted themselves on June 30. He was 
at the station himself on the following 
day and saw no trace of any such occur- 
rence, nor was there any Report made to 
him on the subject. He is of opinion 
that the present number of men there is 
absolutely necessary. 
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IRELAND — SUNDAY LABOUR IN 
BAKERIES—EVASION OF THE LAW. 


Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is true, as stated 
by the Amalgamated Operative Bakers 
of the various Trades Unions in Ireland, 
in a Petition presented to this House on 
July 12, that the law relating to Sunday 
labour in bakeries is rendered inopera- 
tive in Dundalk and other towns in Ire- 
land, owing to the fact that the onus of 
setting it in motion rests with the opera- 
tives, who can only take action at the 
risk of instant dismissal from their em- 
ployment; and, if so, whether the Go- 
vernment can do anything to keep this 
law from remaining a dead letter in 
many towns in Ireland ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: From the 
Reports before me it appears that the 
law relating to Sunday labour in 
bakeries has been violated in Dundalk, 
and in certain other towns in Ireland. 
The Government will consider what 
steps should be taken to enforce the 
provisions of the Act. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
ROSSLARE HARBOUR, WEXFORD. 


Mr. J. BARRY (Wexford, 8.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If the 
Treasury has decided to take any action 
on the recommendation made by the 
recent Royai Commission in reference 
to the completion of Rosslare Harbour, 
County Wexford; whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the Resolution 
passed by the Grand Jury at the late 
Aseizes, urging the necessity for speedily 
granting a smail amount of Government 
aid to prevent a stoppage of the works 
at Rosslare, which would lead to the 
closing of the railway between Rosslare 
and Wexford, and would involve great 
loss and inconvenience to the country 
and to the town of Wexford ; and, whe- 
ther he is aware that the large sum of 
money (over £200,000) already ex- 
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pended, and a portion of which was 
raised loeally, on the understanding 
that the Government would complete 
the harbour, will be practically lost 
unless Government aid is at once forth- 
coming to finish the works ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or txt EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, the 
facts were as stated in the Question of 
the hon. Gentleman. General Sankey, 
of the Irish Board of Works, had been 
at Rosslare ; and he (Mr. Goschen) saw 
him on Friday last, when he reported 
on the condition of the harbour, and the 
necessary expenditure which might be 
required. The hon. Member was pro- 
bably aware that when the Royal Com- 
mission which had recently inquired into 
the question of Irish Public Works re- 
ported on this harbour, they recommended 
the amalgamation of the Rosslare and 
Wexford Harbour Boards. The Govern- 
ment regarded this amalgamation as a 
sine gud non for any assistance to Ross- 
lare ; and it would be for hon. Members 
and others to exercise their influence to 
promote this amalgamation. 

Mr. BARRY asked, whether, while 
the Treasury was considering the larger 
question of dealing with the harbour, it 
would be possible to make a small grant 
for the purpose of continuing the works, 
which otherwise would be stopped within 
a few days? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, as soon as the 
Treasury knew there was a disposition 
to promote the amalgamation they would 
be prepared to make a grant; he was 
quite aware of the urgency of the matter, 
and it was engaging the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


VENEZUELA—DECLINE OF TRADE. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie), 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether he is aware that 
the total actual export trade from Trini- 
dad to Venezuela showed a falling off 
for 1887 of nearly 50 per cent as com- 
pared with 1885, or nearly 70 per cent. 
as compared with 1884, declining from 
£102,145 sterling to £33,816 sterling ; 
whether the value of goods ‘‘ in transit” 
(not amenable to the 30 per cent. addi- 
tional duty) was included in the amount 
recently stated ; whether, in 1884, when 
the additional duty was temporarily 
taken off, food stuffs exported to Vene- 
zuela increased by nearly £30,000 value 
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—namely, from £72,566 to £102,145 
sterling ; whether the Government have 
received the Returns for the first six 
months of the present year; and, if so, 
whether the amount is less than that of 
the previous six months; and, whether 
having regard to the disastrous results 
which must ensue to the West Indian 
Colonies from further delay in arriving 
at an arrangement with Sen in 
relation to the various questions now in 
dispute, Her Majesty’s Government can 
hold out any hopes of a speedy settle- 
ment being arrived at? 

Tue UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferousson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: From a Return 
furnished by the Government statist, 
the figures quoted in the first paragraph 
of the hon. Member’s Question appear 
to be correct. The answer to the second 
and third paragraphs is in the affirma- 
tive. The Returns for the first six 
months of the present year have not 
been received. All negociations with 
Venezuela have been suspended, in con- 
sequence of the interruption of diploma- 
tic relations by the late President Guz- 
man Blanco; and no overtures for their 
resumption have been received from the 
new President. 


POOR LAW AND MEDICAL CHARITIES 
ACTS (IRELAND) — PENSIONS TO 
MEDICAL OFFICERS OF UNIONS, &o. 
Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) asked the 

Chief Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, Whether pensions are ever 

granted, or can legally be granted, to 
medical officers of unions or dispensaries 
in Ireland under the Poor Law or 

Medical Charities Acts for other reasons 

than physical or mental incapacity, or 

length of service and age; whether Dr. 

O’Connor, medical officer of the Bally- 

castle (Oounty Antrim) Union and Bally- 

castle Dispensary, has recently resigned 

the latter office, and has been granted a 

pension of £98 per annum and allowed 

to retain the former office; on what 
grounds did he receive the pension on 
resignation of his dispensary; and, if 
there is any precedent for the course 
pursued in Dr. O’Connor’s case—namely, 

of being allowed to recign and receive a 

pension for one office, and being allowed 

to retain the other ? 
Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 

IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
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Scotch Coal. 


versity) (who replied) said: The grounds 
upon which medical officers of work- 
houses and dispensary districts may be 
superannuated are correctly stated in 
the Question. Dr. O’Connor’s super- 
annuation allowance has not yet come 
before the Local Government Board for 
their consent; but they understand the 
arrangement set forth in the Question 
has been made. The Board are not yet 
aware of the precise grounds upon which 
Dr. O’Connor was superannuated. As 
regards the dispensary, the course men- 
tioned is not unprecedented; but the 
Board would require very full informa- 
tion before they consented to it, and Dr. 
O’Connor’s case will be fully considered 
+ the matter comes officially before 
them. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART 
(IRELAND) — PROFESSOR M‘NAB’S 
LABORATORY AT GLASNEVIN, DUB- 
LIN. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it is the case that much additional space 
is required in Professor M‘Nab’s labor- 
atory at Glasnevin ; and, whether, in 
consequence of the annual increase of 
students and the inconvenience occa- 
sioned because of the limited space 
afforded, steps will be immediately taken 
to remedy the requirements of the 
case? i 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. orgs? 
(Leeds, N.), in reply, said, that unti 
recently there had been sufficient accom- 
modation; but the number of students 
was increasing, and he was informed 
that his right hon. Friend (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) would see that steps were 
taken in consequence. 

Dr. TANNER asked, Whether the 
providing of additional space had not 
been recommended in the last two Re- 
ports, so that the want was one of long 
standing. 

Mr. JACKSON ventured to say that 
that was the case. He understood that 
attention would be given to the matter. 


NAVY—SCOTCH COAL. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) asked the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, What progress is being made 
with the trial of Scotch coal already 
sent for the Navy; and, whether the 
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Admiralty will avail themselves of the 
present Naval Mancuvres, and the pre- 
sence of a portion of the Fleet in Scotch 
waters, to still further test the capabili- 
ties of Scotch coal ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Crviz 
Lorp of the Apmrratry) (Sheffield, 
Eccleeall) (who replied) said, all the 
trials of Scotch coal had shown that it 
was not so well suited for use in the 
ships of the Navy as Welsh coal. One 
of its defects was density of smoke, 
which was a serious disadvantage in 
Naval Manoouvres, when it was the 
object of contending Fleets to keep 
their movements as secret as pos- 
sible. 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS (METRO- 
POLIS). 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether 
notices connected with any Bill to ac- 
quire property for street improvements 
in London during the next Session of 
Parliament require to be given by No- 
vember next; and whether, as_ the 
London County Council cannot give such 
notices, he will consider the propriety of 
bringing before the Metropolitan Board 
of Works the desirability of drawing 
up a scheme of street improvement for 
next year and giving the necessary 
notices, although its powers and duties 
for carrying it into effect will have ex- 
pired, or whether he will consider some 
other arrangement whereby street im- 
provements next year may be effected ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Ritcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): In the 
case of a Bill to be promoted during the 
next Session of Parliament, conferring 
powers of compulsory purchase of pro- 
perty for street improvements in London, 
it is necessary that the notices should be 
given in November next. As regards 
any scheme of street improvement for 
which there is an urgent necessity, it 
does not at present appear to me that 
there would be anything to preclude the 
Metropolitan Board of Works from 


giving the necessary notices; although 
it would, of course, rest with the County 
Council of London, as the successors of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, to 
determine whether they would proceed 
with any measure which the Metropolitan 
Board of Works might introduce. 
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POST OFFICE—POST OFFICE TRAVEL- 
LING VANS. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven) asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he is about to make 
any further arrangements for facilitating 
the transfer of letters directly from the 
railway station pillar boxes to the rail- 
way Post Office travelling vans; and, 
whether there is any, and what, reason 
why the system for this purpose, which 
has been successfully in operation on the 
Continent for many years past, should 
not be adopted in this country ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rares) (Cambridge University), in 
reply, said, a Departmental Committee 
had recently been inquiring into the 
subject of extra postal facilities, in- 
cluding the matter mentioned in the 
Question, and he hoped very shortly to 
be able to announce their decision. 


THE MITCHELSTOWN RIOT (SEPTEM- 
BER, 1887)—-THE INQUEST — THE 
SHORTHAND WRITER’S REPORT. 


Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Lf, in view of the 
extracts from the Departmental Inquiry 
into the shooting of three men at 
Mitchelstown on September 9 last now 
furnished to Members of this House, the 
Government will also furnish Members 
with copies of the shorthand writer’s 
report of the proceedings at the inquest 
held at Mitchelstown containing the 
sworn evidence of the officials present 
at the proceedings of September 9? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
has already stated, in reply to former 
Questions, that the Government cannot 
consent to Jay on the Table the docu- 
ments referred to. I may add that the 
hon. Member appears to put his Ques- 
tion under a misapprehension. No 
extract whatever from the Departmental 
Inquiry has been presented to the 
House. 

Mr. ROWNTREE: May I ask if the 
paper showing the diagram of Mitchels- 
town Square and the police barracks is 
not an extract from the Departmental 
Report ? 

Mr. MADDEN: No; I am informed 
that it is not. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) — 
COLLECTION OF COUNTY CESS. 


Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) 
asked the Ohief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that the county cess in Ireland is 
nominally collected by men who are 
known by the name of barony con- 
stables, who are paid by a poundage 
rate of Is. in the £1 in 17 counties and 
of 9d. in the other 15; whether he is 
aware that the taxes are actually col- 
lected by deputies who receive, on an 
average, about 4d. in the £1, and who 
are required to give ample security, 
equal in nearly all cases to that given 
by the baronial constables; and, if he 
will introduce a Bill at the earliest op- 

rtunity so to amend the Grand Jury 

aws as to enable the farmers to save 
£30,000 a-year, which is now voted by 
the Grand Juries for the payment of 
these barony constables, by providing a 
more economical mode of collecting 
county cess in Ireland ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: I have no 
information as to the matters of fact 
referred to in this Question, Grand 
Juries not being under the control of 
the Executive Government. With re- 
gard to the last paragraph, the Govern- 
ment cannot undertake, in the present 
time and in the present state of Publio 
Business, to approach the question of 
the legislation suggested by the hon. 
Member. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Ssxron) (Belfast, W.) asked, 
whether the Government would, at an 
early date, facilitate a Bill for the pur- 

ose of giving the Local Government 
Board power, through its auditors, to 
inspect the accounts of the Grand 
Juries, and surcharge them in cases of 
excessive expenditure ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, no doubt the 
matter would receive careful considera- 
tion. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
.(Kerry, W.) asked, whether several of 
these collectors getting this high pound- 
age had not, as in a particular case in 
Kerry, neglected to prosecute landlords 
who were their relatives when those 
landlords failed to pay the cess ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he had no in- 
formation on the subject. 
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GOLD AND SILVER CURRENCY COM- 
MISSION—THE REPORT. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) (for 
Mr. 8. Smirn) (Flintshire) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
having regard to the long time that the 
Currency Commission has been sitting, 
to the great importance of the questions 
submitted to it, and to the serious finan- 
cial consequences to India of the con- 
tinued depression in the exchanges, he 
will give the House some assurance 
that the Report will be issued before 
the House adjourns for the Recess ? 

Mr. F. HARDCASTLE (Lancashire, 
8.E., Westhoughton) asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman can hold 
out any hope that the Report of the 
Currency Commission will be presented 
to the House before the Adjournment ? 

Captain COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral) 
asked, if the right hon. Gentleman 
is able to give the House any informa- 
tion as to when the Report of the Gold 
and Silver Commission is likely to be 
presented ; and, whether it may be ex- 
pected before the close of the Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he had communicated with the 
Chairman of the Commission. He had 
his authority to say that, although a 
long time had elapsed since the Com- 
mission had been appointed, the ques- 
tion being of an extremely intricate 
character, it was not possible to arrive 
at an early conclusion. They hoped to 
be able to report in the course of the 
next two months. 


DEAN AND CHAPTER OF WEST- 
MINSTER-STATUE OF THE LATE 
EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


Mr. SUMMERS ( Huddersfield) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther it is a fact, as stated in the news- 
pepers, that the Dean and Chapter of 

Vestminster, after having offered to 
ee a statue of the late Earl of 
haftesbury in Westminster Abbey, re- 
quired the payment, in the first instance, 
of £400, and afterwards of £250, for the 
privilege of permitting its erection; 
whether this demand has hitherto had 
the effect of preventing the erection of 
the statue; and, whether he will con- 
sider the propriety of amending the 
Westminster Abbey Act, so as to render 
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illegal ? 

CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven) asked, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider the pro- 
priety of amending the Westminster 
Abbey Act, so as to prevent the erection 
of any more statues in the Abbey and 
the consequent disfigurement of the in- 
terior of the church ? 

Toe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suirx) (Strand, Westminster) : I cannot 
give the right hon. Member for White- 
haven the assurance which he desires. 
No doubt the Abbey is extremely 
crowded, but I understand that the 
Dean and Chapter now exercise con- 
siderable discretion with regard to the 
erection of additional monuments. I 
have no reason to doubt that the 
allegations contained in the Question 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Summers) 
are correct ; but in the absence of 
the Dean of Westminster from Eng- 
land I am not in a position to make any 
authoritative statement on the ques- 
tion. I am, however, informed that 
the customary fees for the erection of 
statues in the Abbey are applied in aid 
of the Fabric Fund; and I do not think 
I should be justified in asking Parlia- 
ment to prohibit such contributions from 
being obtained for the maintenance and 
repair of the Abbey, as has been the 
practice from time immemorial. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked, whether the First Lord 
would not suggest to the authorities of 
the Abbey that it would be as well to 
wait for a little time after the death of 
an individual before placing his bust in 
the Abbey, seeing that there was no 
power of real discrimination as to the 
enduring merits of any person until some 
years after his death ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The duties of 
the Government are sufficiently onerous 
as they are. I would be stepping be- 
yond my duty if I sought to interfere 
with the discretion which, I think, has 
been well exercised by the authorities 
of the Abbey. 


RELEASE OF MR. DILLON AND OTHER 
MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
If he will afford facilities for bringing 
on a Motion for which Notice has been 
given, and now stands for Monday next, 
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for moving for an Address to Her Ma- 
jesty the aly praying Her to order 
the release of Mr. John Dillon and other 
Members of Parliament now imprisened 
in Ireland? The hon. Gentleman 
stated that the Motion had aerey 
been put down for last Thursday, an. 

had been adjourned until that evening. 

Tax FIRST LORD (Mr. W. ff 
Suir) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
sure the hon. Gentleman will see that it 
is not in my power to offer the facilities 
he asks for. 

Mr. DILLWYN: I wish to express 
my regret at the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman, in view of the great interest 
which the matter excites in England and 
Wales, and I shall take an early oppor- 
tunity, if I possibly can, of bringing it 
before the House. ; 


THE TITHE RENTCHARGE RECOVERY 
AND VARIATION BILL—THE CORN 
AVERAGES COMMITTEE. 

Mr. H.GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he can now give 
the House any assurance that the Tithe 
Rent-Charge Recovery and Variation 
Bill will not be taken until the Com- 
mittee on Corn Averages has made its 
Report ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samira) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
not able to give the hon. Gentleman 
the assurance he desires, as I remain of 
opinion that, whatever may be the 
Report of the Corn Averages Committee, 
it is necessary, in the public interest, 
that the Tithe Bills should be passed. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL — MR. 
BUCKLE, OF THE “ TIMES.” 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Oo., N.) 
(for Mr. T. M. Heaty, Longford, N.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Mr. Buckle, editor of The 
Times, came to see him in reference to 
the allegations against Members, along 
with the proprietor of that journal, or 
separately ; and, what were the date or 
dates of the interviews ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrx) (Strand, Westminster): My 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated on Thursday last, at 
my request, that I had not seen Mr. 
Buckle at all with reference to this sub- 
ject. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE —EM- 
PLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES 
TO WORKMEN BILL. f 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether he can now inform the 
House what course the Government 
intend to take with respect to the Em- 
ployers’ Liability for Injuries to Work- 
men Bill? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, the Government would have been 
very glad if they could have seen their 
way to have disposed of the Bill before 
the close of the present Sitting of the 
House. He agreed that the discussion 
in the Standing Committee ought to 
lead the House to expect that a com- 
paratively short discussion of the Report 
would be necessary in the House; but 
it had been represented to the Govern- 
ment that it would be for the conveni- 
ence of hon. Members who took an 
interest in the question, and a, ed 
to those who were known as Labour 
Representatives, if the measure were 
postponed until November. On the 
responsibility of those hon. Members, 
and to meet their wishes, the Government 
had consented to adopt that course. 


GRANTS TO MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 
FAMILY—THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Advisers have yet 
completed their Report on the subject 
of Royal Grants ? 

Mr. SUMMERS( Huddersfield )asked, 
when the Government intend to redeem 
the pledge repeatedly given that a 
Select Committee would be appointed 
to inquire into the subject of Royal 
Grants? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
communications that are passing be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Advisers and Her 
Majesty on the subject of Royal grants 
have not yet been concluded; but I 
- hope to be in a position to make a state- 
ment to the House on the subject in the 
early part of the next Session. 

Me E. ROBERTSON asked, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman did not 
announce some weeks ago that a Report 
had been presented to Her Majesty on 
the subject ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that was 
the case; but the communications be- 
tween Her Majesty and her Advisers 
were still proceeding. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—THE SMALL HOLD. 
INGS COMMITTEE. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If he can explain why, after 
the Small Holdings Committee was ap- 
pointed on the Motion of the Govern- 
ment, no steps have been taken to call 
it together, and enable it to decide whe- 
ther it is to meet in the autumn or to 
attempt to do anything in the present 
Session of Parliament; if steps will now 
be taken to bring together the Members 
of the Committee ; and, with whom it 
rests to take the initiative ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Small Holdings Committee was ap- 
pointed at such a late date in the Ses- 
sion that it was useless for them to meet 
for the examination of witnesses; but I 
am informed that the Committee will 
meet this week for the appointment of 
a Chairman. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—THE BURGH 
POLICE AND HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If the Government will con- 
sider whether the Burgh Police and 
Health (Scotland) Bill might possibly 
be settled, and the waste of a day saved, 
by applying to the other burghs the 
provisions of section 15, by which the 
larger burghs are enabled to adopt the 
Act, in whole or in part, at their option ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminater): The 
Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) 
Bill is a Consolidation Bill, and it would 
be most unsatisfactory to give it a per- 
missive character, and thus perpetuate 
differences of constitution and administra- 
tion in Scotch burghs. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
asked, whether the First Lord of the 
Treasury still persisted in his intention 
to compel Scotch Members to consider 
a Bill of the vast dimensions of the 
Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) 
Bill on Wednesday; and whether he 
would not consent to take the Bail 
(Scotland) Bill on Wednesday and the 
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rest of the time for his own purposes, 
and give the Scotch Members an as- 
surance, upon which he was sure they 
would all gladly rely, that in the autumn 
he would give them a real, good Scotch 
week, if necessary all to themselves, in 
order that they might be able to work 
off their Bills in a decent, reasonable, 
and Oaristian fashion ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
be exceedingly sorry to force hon. Mem- 
bers from Scotland to consider any 
measure, if they were not themselves in 
the great majority desirous to do so. 
He was told that that was the case; but 
the hon. Member would have an oppor- 
tunity on Wednesday to make his pro- 
test; and if it should turn out that that 

rotest was shared in by the great ma- 
jority of Scoteh Members, certainly the 
Government would not insist upon pro- 
ceeding with the Bill on Wednesday. 
But an opportunity would be afforded 
on Wednesday to pass a measure which, 
he understood, was very much desired, 
and which was mainly of a consolidating 
character. 

In reply to Sir Gzorcz CampsELt, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Bail 
(Scotland) Bill would be put down first 
on Wednesday. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. BRYOE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he proposed to proceed with the 
Mortmain and Charitable Uses Bill be- 
fore the adjournment ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samira) (Strand, Westminster) said, he 
hoped to be able to do so. 

m WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) asked, when it was pro- 
posed to proceed with the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Bill, which had come down 
with three Amendments from the House 
of Lords ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped it 
might be taken to-morrow. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) desired to know whether the 
County Courts Consolidation and Amend- 
ment Bill would be proceeded with ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH replied in the 
affirmative. 

In reply to Mr. Munpetxa (Sheffield, 
Brightside), 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he — to 
be able to deal with the Sea Fisheries 
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Regulation Bill and the Merchant 
Shipping (Life Saving Appliances) Bill 
before the end of the Session. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES © 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Oockermouth) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it was 
true, as had been reported, that in the 
event of the Members of Parliament 
(Charges and Allegations) Bill being 
passed, the inquiry would not be com- 
— until the beginning of Novem- 

er 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
received no intimation at all, Sir, on 
that matter. If the Bill is passed, it 
will rest with the Judges themselves to 
settle what course they will take. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked, if it 
was true that Mr. Justice Day had re- 
signed ; and, if so, whom it was proposed 
to put in his place ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have no infor- 
mation upon that point. 


MOTION. 
—o ——_ 


REGISTRATION OF ASSURANCES (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Laws relating to the 
registration of Assurances, and to provide for 
the registration of other Acts, Instruments, and 
matters affecting land in Ireland.” —(Mr. Soli- 
citor General for Ireland.) 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): May I ask 
whether this Bill will enable a person 
living in Ireland to ascertain whether 
his life has been insured ornot? I may 
be pardoned for asking the Question, 
because I happen to represent Belfast, 
which is a rather lively place for a poli- 
tician; and I am informed, also, that 
during my recent illness some persons 
took the opportunity to insure my life at 
a temptingly high figure. 

Mr. DDEN replied that this Bill 


referred only to the insurance of landed 
property, and not to the subject in which 
the hon. Member was so much in- 
terested. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 369.] 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
aR 
SUPPLY [3np Avovst]—REPORT. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
- Debate on Question [4th August], 

‘That this House doth agree with the Com- 
mittee in the said Resolution, That a further 
sum, not exceeding £7,712,800, be granted to 
Her Majesty, on account, for or towards de- 
fraying the Charge for the Civil Services and 
Revenue Departments for the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1889.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. WALLAOE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said, that he had hoped for a satisfactory 
statement from the First Lord of the 
Treasury with regard to Scotch Business, 
which would have made any further 
remarks of his unnecessary. 

Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he hoped the hon. 
Member would understand that he had 
not intended to be guilty of any want 
of courtesy to him. He had not made 
a statement because'he did not wish to 
interfere with the continuation of the 
hon Gentleman’s speech. 

Mr. WALLACE said, he would not 
for a moment imagine that the First 
Lord of the Treasury would willingly be 
discourteous to anyone, nor did he ex- 
pect that the right hon. Gentleman 
would have risen before he(Mr. Wallace) 
resumed his speech. What he was re- 
ferring to was an answer which the 
right hon. Gentleman gave to a Question 
he put to him with respect to Scotch 
Business. He had hoped that the 
nature of that answer would have been 
- such that it would have been unneces- 
sary for him to continue his remarks; 
but unhappily they were not in that posi- 
tion. Hon. Members would, perhaps, re- 
collect that on Saturday he was engaged 
in a few preliminary observations with 
the view of showing the humiliating 
condition into which Scotch Business 
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had fallen. It was no pleasure to him 
to obtrude himeelf upon the House. 
He was not one of those who obtruded 
his opinions frequently upon the House ; 
in fact, heconsidered that men who spoke 
in the House without having something 
to say in the interest of their constitu- 
encies were public nuisances. Therefore, 
for his own part, he would not speak 
except upon the impulse of some duty, 
either to truth at large or to the con- 
stituency which he had the honour to 
represent. He thought, however, he 
would carry with him the concurrence of 
his Scotch Colleagues when he said that 
with respect to this matter of Scotch Busi- 
ness they could not any more be silent. 
He assured the House that the public of 
Scotland were getting exceedingly angry 
and impatient on this subject. He did 
not think he, for one, could go back and 
face the Scottish public unless he at- 
tempted to represent their feelings in 
the matter. It was as much as his 
place was worth, to speak colloquially, 
not to express the opinion of his con- 
stituents and the Scotch public. Ex- 

ressions not loud but deep were daily 

ing made use of towards the Scotch 
Representatives in connection with this 
matter. He did not want to introduce to 
the House such expressions as ‘‘ muffs,” 
‘* duffers,” ‘‘ humbugs,”’ or “ cowards,” 
These were shabby phrases in them- 
selves, and as the First Lord of the 
Treasury would say, they did not con- 
tribute to the dignity of the House ; but, 
in spite of that, they were in daily use 
with respect to Scotch Members in con- 
nection with the timidity and subservi- 
ence and want of manliness and courage 
which it was alleged they were display- 
ing in not standing up more stoutly for 
a proper share of legislative time. It 
was undeniable that for years and years 
Scotland had been, he would not say 
defrauded of, but been compelled to go 
without a share of the legislative time 
of the House, and he took it upon him- 
self to say that a very large number 
of the Scotch Members were on this 
oceasion resolved to enter into the 
matter with far greater amplitude of 
argument and completeness of state- 
ment than he could pretend to em- 
ploy. He thought that towards the 
conclusion of his humble reflections on 
Saturday he succeeded to some extent 
in showing that Scotch Business, upon a 
minute and careful arithmetical caloula- 
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tion, had a right to at least three full 
weeks of the legislative time of the 
Session ; yet the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, either under or against the advice 
of his Scotch advisers, had offered a few 
hours at the fag end of a Wednesday 
afternoon, and his offer, small as it was, 
was conditioned by the question whether 
the Irish General Commission of Inquiry 
into Most Things under the Sun Bill 
would be finished on Tuesday evening. 
His humble contention was that that 
was not only unjust to the Scotch Mem- 
bers, but insulting to the Scotch nation, 
and, he ventured to say, to the common 
sense of mankind at large. It was 
utterly impossible to consider even the 
initial stages of the Burgh Police Bill in 
so short atime. That Bill was a great 
structure. It contained almost as much 
matter as a volume of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and as complicated in some 
respects in its construction as these 
volumes usually were. He knew very 
well what would be said if the Resolution 
of the First Lord were carried out. He 
knew what English newspapers would 
say. The so-called comic papers would 
talk of ‘‘a day lost in a Roatoh mist.” 
They would become sarcastic about 
cockie-leekie and bagpipes as if they 
supposed these substances differed not 
in kind, but only in degree. What 
were they to do in such circumstances ? 
Finding themselves in the position of 
being ill-used by the Government and 
their Supporters, the Scotch Members 
must fix the blame on someone. The 
official on whom they should fix the 
blame was not the First Lord of the 
Treasury, because, dissatisfied as they 
were with his treatment of them, that 
right hon. Gentleman was in the hands 
of others. Unfortunately, they never 
saw the Secretary for Scotland. His 
knowledge of Lord Lothian was princi- 
pally by reputation and not by personal 
observation. He was aware that he was 
a good business man when he was 
allowed to do business in his own way. 
He was also a courteous Gentleman, as 
a matter of course ; but what good was 
that to them? The Secretary for Scot- 
land did not sit in this House, in the 
place where Scotland was to a certain 
extent represented, and the Scotch 
Members could not give him a bit of 
their minds in the place where it was 
proper that he should get it. The very 


fact of his being a Member of the 
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Peerage made it difficult for Scottish 
Members to perform their duties in 
that matter. There were one or two 
Lords he liked, but generally, in the 
abstract, he hated Lords. He did not 
want them because they cost him a 
great deal of trouble, both mentally, 
morally, and corporeally, as the genu- 
flexion, the bated breath, and the 
whispering humbleness necessary to 
approach them was a painful process 
and rather a tax on his constitution. 
The necessary absence of the Secretary 
for Scotland from that House, owing to 
the fact that he was a Member of the 
Peerage, was distasteful to the Scotch 
Members because they could not in his 
absence begin to abuse or criticize un- 
favourably that affable but ineffectual 
nobleman. The consequence was that 
they must fall back on what he might 
call the whipping boy of the Secretary 
for Scotland—he meant the Lord Advo- 
cate. He must also in this connection 
throw in, in point of form, the Solicitor 
General for Scotland, but there was 
not much whipping in him. The Lord 
Advocate would amply suffice for that 
purpose. He must not be understood 
to speak of the Lord Advocate per- 
sonally in the matter, except in the 
most pleasant manner of which he was 
capable, but in his public capacity the 
Lord Advocate would no doubt take as 
he gave very heartily. In respect, then, 
of the Lord Advocate’s conduct of Scot- 
tish Business, he had not only a great 
responsibility, but he thought the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had a good 
deal of blame attaching to him. He 
thought the Lord Advocate in this matter 
had studied too deeply the maxim, 
“That the man is wise who speaks 
little.’ That was a valuable maxim, 
but in connection with Scotch Busi- 
ness it seemed to him that the Lord 
Advocate was a trifle too wise. The 
Lord Advocate occasionally gave the 
Seotch Members what he called a 
touch of the rough side of his tongue; 
why did he not in the same way give 
a taste of his quality to the First 
Lord of the Treasury and let the First 
Lord understand the exact nature of 
his ‘‘unruly’”? Member in that por 
ticular? He was not going to allude 
very particularly to the emoluments of 
the Lord Advocate, or appeal to the 
fact that the Lord Advocate was well 
paid for the work he did or possibly did 
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not do, because he was perfectly sure 
the Lord Advocate was amenable to 
higher considerations. But those were 
matters which occurred to his. meaner 
intelligence, and it had also occurred to 
him to make a little calculation in the 
way of comparing the emoluments with 
the utterances of the Lord Advocate in 
this House on Scottish Business. Divi- 
ding his income by his outcome, he 
found that, almost as exactly as could 
be, he cost them about half-a-crown a 
word or a shilling for every second 
syllable, so that it might literally be 
said of him as was said of a still more 
distinguished compatriot of his and 
theirs in the last century who came up 
to London, that when in London, and 
especially in Parliament, he could not 
open his lips or move his mouth but 
“bang went six-pence.” He thought 
that if the Lord Advocate would give 
them the assistance of his extremely 
valuable speech they might be in a 
better position. Why should the Lord 
Advocate be so afraid of the First Lord 
of the Treasury? Why should he shrink 
from telling the First Lord what the 
rights of Scotland were in this matter ? 
Why should he not, in language that 
had now become classic, ‘‘Make it hot 
for old Smith and Oo.?”” Why should 
he not take a leaf out of the book of 
the famous Roman Emperor who, when- 
ever he saw the unfortunate general, 
kept saying to him ‘‘Oh, Varus, where 
are my legions?’”? Why should not 
the Lord Advocate, in the Lobbies, in 
the dining rooms, or even in Society, 
buttonhole the First Lord whenever he 
saw him, hold him “ with his glittering 
eye” and din into his ears, “Oh, First 
Lord, where are my three weeks, where 
is my fortnight?” as the case might 
be. He ventured to suggest to the 
Lord Advoeate to consider whether he 
could not with profit and advantage to 
his country play the part of the impor- 
tunate widow with the Unjust Judge 
in the parable. The Lord Advocate was 
well acquainted with that case. Why 
should he not badger the First Lord, 
. deal with him to such a degree that 

at last the First Lord, in desperation, 
would be compelled to say, ‘‘ Although 
I neither fear God nor regard man, yet 
because this Lord Advocate troubleth 
mel will arise and give him his three 
weeks.” If he were the Lord Advocate 
he would not give the First Lord the 
life of a dog. He would make the 
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right hon. Gentleman’s existence a 
burden to him until he came down 
handsomely on the question of time for 
Scotch Business. While they were 
doing their best to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate to prevail on the First Lord to deal 
with them justly, he knew that they 
could only do that for a short time, 
because they were going to lose the 
Lord Advocate. He was not to be long 
with them. An arrangement had been 
entered into by which a distinguished 
Peer and Judge in Scotland was to 
vacate the presidency of one of the law 
divisions in the Court of Session. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H: 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) : This matter has 
been alluded to in this House before, 
and I have never taken notice of it 
hitherto; but I have to say now that 
there is not one word of foundation for 
the statement the hon. Gentleman 
is making. I do not expect if I 
leave this House it will be under any 
arrangement with any person or set of 
persons whatever. 

Mr. WALLACE said, he had not 
stated it was an arrangement between 
the Lord Advocate and anybody. He 
said it was an arrangement which was 
going to take place, and prophecy was 
as open to him as to the Lord Advocate. 
The Lord Advocate had misrepresented 
him entirely. He did not say it was an 
arrangement with any person. He was 
simply going-to state what was going to 
take place, and what he thought and 
believed was going to take place. The 
point which the Lord Advocate hed 
taken up was, of course, unintentionally 
leading the House on a false issue. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: If the 
hon. Member did not state that an 
arrangement had been made, then I 
— for having interrupted him at 
all; but he distinctly said that an 
arrangement had been made. 

Mr. WALLACE said, he had stated 
that an arrangement had been made, 
but he did not say that an arrangement 
had been made of which the Lord 
Advocate had any knowledge or with 
which he had any personal connection. 
He was most careful in his statement. 
He was only predicting that they were 
going to lose the Lord Advocate by an 
arrangement made by other le ; 
but the mere fact that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not know 
what was going to happen, did not pre- 
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vent them from saying what was going 
to happen. His knowledge was not 
to be measured by the Lord Advocate’s 
ignorance. It was the most infantile 
fallacy than any reasonable being could 
be called upon to consider, but since he 
saw it was painful to the Lord Advo- 
cate to contemplate the possibility of his 
being taken from among them, he would 
not refer further to the subject. He 
was going to refer to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s departure with 
pain and regret in consequence of the 
many losses there would be in connec- 
tion with public life in Scotland, though 
it was his duty here to accuse him of 
certain deficiencies. It was the most 
singular experience he had had almost 
either in public or private life to find 
the Lord Advocate contemplated his 
own promotion with pain and resent- 
ment. There was another person that 
they had a right to make responsible 
in this connection, and that was a 
Gentleman who, unfortunately, was 
not present, for he would have been 
too pleased to deal with him in his 
presence. He referred to the Solicitor 
General for Scotland. He did not 
know, he had often wondered, what 
was the meaning or the call for the 
existence of a Solicitor General for 
Scotland. He had early been taught 
that ‘‘all creatures had been fashioned 
for a wise purpose,’”’ but he must say 
that the teleology of the Scotch Solicitor 
General was too much forhim. He had 
not been able to see any purpose, wise 
or unwise, which the Solicitor General 
for Scotland served. When he had seen 
him sitting beside the Lord Advocate 
the idea of the whale and the sprat of 
Scottish politics had less occurred to him 
—[‘*Oh, oh!” and “ Question!” }—than 
that while the Lord Advocate really did 
nothing the Solicitor General for Scot- 
land was there to see that he did it; in 
short, that he was merely the ‘‘sweet 
little cherub that sits up aloft to keep 
watch o’er the life of poor Jack.” The 
Solicitor General for Scotland in that 
connection should be made to have some 
responsibility, The Solicitor General 
for Scotland had absolutely no visible 
connection with Scotch Business. He 
had never heard him open his mouth in 
the House on Scotch Business. 

An hon. Memszr: He has answered 
Scottish questions in the absence of the 
Lord Advocate. 
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Mr. WALLACE said, an hon. Mem- 
ber reminded him, indeed, that the 
Solicitor General for Scotland had lately 
made a speech on Scotch disestablish- 
ment, but that speech was really one 
addressed more to Imperial than to 
Scotch considerations. The hon. and 
learned Member was put up by the 
Front Ministerial Bench more in the 
capacity of the saucy street boy, who 
was to chaff the heavy and conscript 
fathers on the Front Opposition Bench. 
He was not going to deny —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must call the attention of the House to 
the great abuse involved in the course 
which the hon. Member is pursuing. 
The hon. Gentleman is not only talking 
at extreme length—I do not complain of 
that, which it is competent for him to 
do—but he is repeating the arguments 
he made use of on the last occasion, and 
repeating himself to-day on a subject 
which is purely a financial one. I have 
never in my experience known the lati- 
tude allowed abused so much as in the 
case of the hon. Gentleman, and I sub- 
mit with great respect to the House 
whether they will allow this sort of 
thing to go on. 

Mr. WALLACE said, he was ex- 
tremely unwilling to incur the Speaker’s 
censure or disapprobation; but he was 
not conscious that he had been wander- 
ing from the rights that belong to him in 
discussing the point, but, of course, at 
once he accepted with respect any judg- 
ment the Speaker was pleased to pro- 
nounce, and assured him that with the 
heartiest willingness he would try to 
conform himself to what the Speaker 
ruled. But he must, at the same time, 
say that he was put considerably at a 
loss by the ruling just made. He hada 
good deal to say on the subject of the 
Solicitor General’s relation to this matter, 
a subject on which he did not think he 
had spoken previously, and he was not 
aware that he could possibly have been 
repeating. Well, he should omit en- 
tirely what he was prepared to state 
with respect to the position of the Scot- 
tish Law Officers in regard to Scottish 
Business, because he was now without 
hope of giving the Speaker satisfaction 
in that connection. The style in which 
he was going to speak was pretty much 
the style in which he had been speak- 


ing previously, and although it did not 
seem to him to be what was improper in 
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this House, he did not persevere in it. 
He would appeal, if not to the Scottish 
Law officers, to the English Members 
and the First Lord of the ury. He 
asked English Members to consider in 
what position Scottish affairs stood. The 
Scottish Members had the greatest re- 
spect for the English nationality , but he 
thought English Members ought really 
to give some consideration to Scottish 
Members and to their claims and in- 
terest. Scotland was a small nation, it 
was true, but they had some merits and 
some claims—and to give them no time 
or attention at all was to make an op- 
pressive use of their power. He would 
uppeal to the First Lord himself. Al- 
though the Scottish Members were his 
political opponents, he was sure he 
spoke for himself and many of his 
Colleagues in saying that they regarded 
the right hon. Gentleman, not only 
with personal respect, but with a sort 
of sneaking affection. Although he 
almost always kicked them downstairs, 
he did it in such a pleasant style that 
they might almost fancy he was handing 
them up. At the same time, his fine 
words were of very little profit, and he 
would ask him in all fairness to consider 
whether the Scottish Members were to 
be treated with the justice to which they 
hada claim. He knew it was too late 
now to exact the full measure of their 
demand. He believed they had, per- 
haps, been too late in presenting their 
account, and if the account must stand 
over, he must ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man during the Autumn Session to hand 
over to the Scottish Members as much 
of their claim as could be paid them. In 
the position to which he had been re- 
duced by the Speaker’s ruling, he must, 
of course, sit down without having de- 
livered the speech he had intended to 
make, and which was certainly designed 
and believed by him to be strictly re- 
levant to the point, and to be of such a 
nature as to have enabled him, in some 
measure, to have performed a duty 
which he believed to be owing to his 
constituents and to his country in this 
. matter. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tux TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster): I trust the House will 
allow me at once to intervene in the 
debate, and to say a few words, a very 


few words, for I noticed one portion of | 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman with | 
great approval—that is, when he quoted | 


Mr. Wallace 
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the saying that a man is wise when he 

ks little. Whether a larger amount 
of wisdom might be attributed to this 
House if hon. Members would but fol- 
low that excellent adage, I am not 
prepared to say, Sir, at present. I will 
not follow the hon. Gentleman’s obser- 
vations so far as they are merely per- 
sonal. I am sure he would not wish 
that I should attempt to enter upon the 
questions he has raised, sometimes with 
good humour, and sometimes, as I think 
he himself will feel when he reads the 
report of his speech, in a taste that 
there is some slight reason to regret. 
But the hon. Gentleman has spoken of 
the position of the Lord Advocate with 
reference to the Government and to my- 
self, in regard to the arrangement for 
Scottish Business ; and it is only just to 
the Lord Advocate to say in his pre- 
sence, and to the House, that he has 
been incessant in his representations to 
the Government to provide better oppor- 
tunities for the transaction of Scottish 
Business. I think it would be most 
unfair to him, and most unfair to the 
Secretary for Scotland, if I withheld 
from this House the statement of that 
fact, that these statements have been 
repeatedly and persistently made, and 
that, in the exercise of the discretion 
vested in me, and the necessity I have 
felt under to proceed with the other 
Business before Parliament, I and my 
Colleagues in the Government have 
been unable to make the arrangements 
which the Lord Advocate desired for the 
prosecution of Scottish Business. Sir, 
the Government and I, as their repre- 
sentative in this House, are responsible, 
wholly responsible, for the course that 
has been taken. When I say wholly 
responsible, I must include within that 
responsibility also the action of Mem- 
bers of this House. We have from 
time to time asked the House to con- 
sider Business which we felt to be of the 
highest importance, and I think few 
hon. Members of experience in the 
Business of this House would have said 
that anything like a business-like ar- 
rangement of time could have been 
effected unless we had proceeded day 
by day with the work which we havein 
hand. Take, for example, the measure 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
the Conversion of the Funds. Take 
the Local Government Bill. Any hon. 
Member who has experience in this 
House knows that if it is desired to 
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make progress with any particular Busi- 
ness, that Business must be proceeded 
with when the House takes it up from 
day to day, unless some overwhelming 
necessity arises. That is the statement 
I have to make to the House with re- 
gard to the course I felt it necessary to 
take in the arrangements for the Busi- 
ness of this Session. The hon. Gentle- 
man says that Scotland has been treated 
with contempt, and that the rights and 
interests of Scotland have been entirely 
neglected. I must remind the hon. 
Gentleman that Scotland has had an 
enormous interest in the measure of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
Conversion of the Funds. Scotland has 
had a great interest in the Railway 
Rates and Traffic Bill, and in the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill. It isa mistake 
to suppose that Scotland does not share 
with England in all measures of Im- 
perial importance, and it is with mea- 
sures of Imperial importance that we 
have proceeded during the course of 
this Session. I admit that the Local 
Government Bill does not apply to Scot- 
land ; but it was always understood that 
the Local Government (England) Bill 
must precede the Local Government 
(Scotland) Bill, which, when it is taken 
up, must be proceeded with in precisely 
the same manner as the Local Govern- 
ment (England) Bill was proceeded with. 
I say it is-for hon. Members of this 
House to provide the time necessary for 
the transaction of its Business. There 
is no Legislature in the world in which 
so many speeches and of such length 
are made as inthis House. There is no 
Legislature charged with such important 
Business, and I venture to think, Sir, 
that the extent to which speeches now 
are carried, and that on a question of 
this kind the hon. Member thought it 
necessary to make a speech which lasted 
more than an hour, is evident that the 
Legislature of this country must break 
down if any large proportion of the 670 
Members who constitute it think it right 
to exercise their privilege and their right 
of speech to the extent to which they 
have power to do so, but to an extent 
which would render reasonable discus- 
sion almost impracticable. Why can we 
not follow the example of our neigh- 
bours in France? There they sit, from 
four to six hours a-day, at most, to 
transact their business. Ido not mean 
to suggest that we should shorten the 
period of our proceedings ; but surely 
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nine hours a-day for six or seven months 
in the year ought to be sufficient, if hon. 
Members exercise that self-restraint 
which has been exercised in past 
ears—the self-restraint of not repeat- 
ing arguments or statements of fact, 
but only of speaking when hon. Mem- 
bers have something absolutely new 
or valuable to communicate to the 
House. I make that observation to 
the House with very great respect, 
and with some hesitation, and I was 
only tempted to do so because of 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
East Edinburgh. There may be wise 
men who speak much, but there is a 
great deal of truth in the proverb quoted 
by the hon. Member, and unless the 
House of Commons recognizes that 
truth I am afraid it may find out 
before long that it has lost that command 
and control of its powers of doing Busi- 
ness which it formerly exercis The 
hon. Member has said that there ought 
to be at least three weeks devoted to 
Scottish Business. 
Mr. WALLACE: Three weeks of 
legislative time. 
rn. W. H. SMITH: I have already 
pointed out to the hon. Member that 
Scottish Business is involved in the 
general measures which have come be- 
fore the House of Commons this Session, 
and in which Scottish Members have 
taken an important part. If it was ne- 
cessary that there should be a separate 
Railway Traffic Bill, a separate Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill, a separate Con- 
version Bill for Scotland, I could under- 
stand the views of the hon. Member, 
and I eould understand him if there was 
a great measure of importance for Scot- 
land and adequate time was not being 
given for its consideration ; but that is 
not now the case, and I can only promise 
that, so far as is in my power to do so, 
I shall, when such a measure is being 
considered, endeavour to make arrange- 
ments whereby it shall receive that con- 
sideration which the House of Commons 
ought to give toit. With regard to the 
arrangement for Wednesday, I was 
under the impression that it was one of 
which the majority of the Scottish Mem- 
bers approved. It is, of course, difficult 
to meet the viewsof all Scottish Members, 
but it seems to me desirable that I should 
go as far as possible to meet the views 
of the majority. If it should on Wed- 
suey appear—as I have already stated 
in reply to a Question—that the majority 
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of Seottish Members do not desire to 
proceed with the Scottish Business that 
day, then, of course, we shall bow to 
their wishes ; but I feel bound to offer 


them an opportunity for proceeding with | 


a measure which I understood was a 


purely domestic Bill, and was more of a | 


consolidating character than one in- 
volving new principles and new legis- 
lation. Be that as it may, it is only 
right that I should take the sole and 
entire responsibility for the course which 
the Government have thought fit to take, 
to relieve my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Lord Advocate from any 
imputation or charge whatever of any 
neglect of the interests of Scotland, and 
to assure the House that I have the 
greatest desire to do that which I believe 
to be best in the interests of Scotland, 
by providing that when a measure is 
taken up it should be carried through, 
and that certain amounts of time should 
not be given to it at intervals far apart, 
which hinder rather than assist that 
complete settlement of questions which 
are of importance. I trust that the 
House, having regard to the present 
position of Public Business, may termi- 
nate this debate very speedily. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : I shall have 
to ask some questions first. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Mem- 
ber can, of course, ask any questions ; 
but I hope we shall terminate the debate 
in order to make some progress with the 
actual Business of the country. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said, that 
he sympathized with the desire of the 
right hon. Gentleman to go on with the 
important Business on the Paper ; but it 
was necessary to make it clear that the 
Government was responsible for the 
neglect of Scotch Business. The culpa- 
bility of the Government in this matter 
had never been more completely proved 
than during the present Session. He 
asked the | Homa to remember the new 
powers which had been given to the Go- 
vernment. They had had a new Code 
of Procedure passed this Session by 
which they had had every opportunity 
of conducting the Business of the House 
with greater expedition than heretofore, 
and of which they had not failed to take 
full advantage by a frequent use of the 
closing power. He should like to re- 
mark, also, that in no Session since |880, 
he might almost say since 1875, had so 
little titae been wasted. He appealed 
to hon. Members if debates had ever 
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| been more practical or condensed, and 
whether, even on bitterly contested Irish 
_ questions, there had been much of what 
/was commonly called Obstruct:-n ? In 
fact, there had been every desire on the 
Opposition side of the House to forward 
and advance the main measures of the 
Government. In such circumstances, 
hon. Members, and Scotch Members 
especially, had very strong reason for com- 
laint as to the manner in which Business 
ad been conducted. This was not anew 
thing; it had been going on for many 
years. The right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to some Business in which Scot- 
land was interested along with England; 
but he would remind the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the Railway Traffic Bill 
had been entirely disposed of by a Grand 
Committee upstairs, and had occupied 
less than six hours of the time of the 
whole House. Therefore, Scotland, in 
this respect, had made no claim on the 
time of the House. A comparatively 
small portion of time had been devoted 
to lrish affairs, indeed far less time than 
their importance demanded, during this 
Session. When the Procedure Rules were 
being discussed, a Motion was made by 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) and the hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries (Mr. R. 
T. Reid) for the appointment of a Scotch 
Grand Committee. Scotch Members put 
the ease then, as they did now, as to the 
neglect of Scotch Business, and spoke 
of the growing discontent in Scotland ; 
but the Government refused to give the 
slightest attention to their cuse. They 
then pointed out that there were a large 
number of Bills which had not the 
chance of passing a second reading, un- 








less they were sent to a Grand Commit- 
tee, but which three-fourths and even 
four-fifths of the‘Scotch Members were 
prepared to support. There was, for 
instance, the questions of rights of 
ways and rod fishing—and in regard to 
some of these measures they were sup- 
ported by Scotch Members on the Minis- 
terial side of the House. They could 
not get forward these Bills because the 
Government would not give them facili- 
ties. The Government did not realize 
how serious the position was. They did 
not think of the dangers they were un- 
consciously helping t bring about by 
their neglect of Scotch affairs. He could 
assure the First Lord of the Treasury, 
and he believed he was stating less 
rather than more than what was said 
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and felt in Scotland itself, that the feel- 
ing of Scotland was very deep and strong 
on this point. The Scotch were not a 
noisy people. They did not resort to 
the methods sometimes taken by other 
sections of the House in order to make 
their feeling felt, but it was none the 
less strong and none the less likely to 

rove a serious factor in the future. 

his neglect of Scotch Business, if it 
continued, would take the shape of pro- 
posals as to methods of legislation which 
would be very unwelcome to right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, which would in- 
crease the difficulties already felt in ad- 
justing the legislative relations of the 
three or four parts of the United King- 
dom to one another, and might eventu- 
ally bring about a state of things that 
would tax to their utmost the construc- 
tive powers of the statesmen of this 
country to introduce arrangements 
which would do justice to the reason- 
able claims of the people of Scotland. 
He expressed no opinion as to the de- 
sirability in “Sate. wn of the changes 
to which he referred; but he warned 
the Government that the unwise course 
they were following was likely to bring 
those changes about. 

Dr. CLARK said, he wished to ask 
questions as to one or two matters, and 
he was sorry they were compelled to do 
it in the House, because hon. Members 
from Ireland took possession of the 
whole time in Committee, and this was 
their only chance. The only thing he 
would say in regard to Scotch Business 
was this—he believed the Lord Advo- 
cate had done his best, and that Lord 
Lothian had done his best; but the 
House knew that Scotland had not got 
any Representative in the Cabinet. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), being a Scotsman and a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, represented Scotland 
there; but he did not think they could 
take that right hon. Gentleman as in 
any sense representing Scottish ideas. 
The only way in which they could ex- 
pect to get any Scottish Business at- 
tended to was to have the Secretary for 
Scotland a Member of the Cabinet, and 
not kept any longer in his present un- 
fortunate and uncomfortable position. 
At the beginning of the Session the 
Clashmore case was brought before the 
attention of the Lord Advocate, and 
since then—when they were prepared to 
give evidence that the wrong man had 

een convicted, and that Mr. Matheson 
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was miles away from the place where 
the crime was committed—the man who 
had committed the crime had gone to 
Edinburgh to surrender himself to the 
authorities. The Lord Advocate, when 
the question was previously discussed, 
said that when the men who were guilty 
came forward and confessed, other men 
would not be punished; but the person 
who went to Edinburgh to confess the 
crime had to wait for three days before 
he was arrested. He brought the 
woman’s dress with him, and he was 
in some respects like Mr. Matheson, 
who had been in prison for seven 
months. This man, who surrendered, 
confessed his guilt, and he (Dr. Clark) 
wanted to know why Mr. Matheson had 
not been released ? They had sent the 
real culprit 150 miles away to go before 
the authorities there, and now he was 
going for trial; but why shvuld the in- 
nocent be kept in prison? He hoped 
the matter would be settled without any 
delay. Another question on which he 
desired information was in reference to 
the appointment of the Procurator 
Fiscal for the county which he had the 
honour to represent. He did not com- 
plain that it was a Tory agent who was 
appointed, for probably he was as good 
a lawyer as a Liberal agent ; but he did 
blame the Lord Advocate that after 
the repeated statements that the Pro- 
curators Fiscal would be no longer land- 
lords’ agents where there were new ap- 

ointments, and although pressure was 
Sosa to bear by every other law 
agent in the country to prevent his 
doing any private business, this new 
Fiscal had been appointed with per- 
mission to transact private business. 
All the Commissions which sat on the 
subject reported in favour of making 
the Procurators Fiscal Crown servants 
only. He hoped to get some satisfactory 
answer on that point, He also desired 
to know why the Government had not 
fulfilled the pledge given last year, that 
this Session a Bill would be introduced 
to amend the Act with reference to the 
Scottish Fishery Board, so that the re- 
constitution of the Board, which was 
so much needed, could take place? 
There was also the question of the 
salaries paid to Scottish prison sur- 
geons and chaplains. He did not 
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trouble himself about the chaplains; 
but he urged that the salaries of Scottish 
prison surgeons, who had more work 
than the surgeons of either English or 
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Irish prisons, should be put on the same 
scale of salaries as English prison sur- 
geons. He underst that even the 
Scotch Secretary had pressed this matter 
upon the Treasury, and he (Dr. Clark) 
wished to know whether this injustice 
to Scotland was to be put an end to? 
Then there was the work of the Crofters 
Commission, on which some information 
was needed. There were two counties, 
he believed, wher the Commission had 
never yet gone. His own impression 
was that the Lord Advocate did not 
trouble himself about this Commission, 
because he thought that the Commission 
had not been reducing rents any lower 
than the landlords were voluntarily 
doing. But this was a mistake. Lord 
Lovat, who was looked upon as a good 
landlord, voluntarily reduced his rent 
173 per cent; but the Commissioners 
had made much greater reductions. He 
complained also that the men whom the 
Commissioners appointed valuers had 
not the confidence of the people. They 
had been appointing a class of theo- 
retical men, who did not know very much 
about the matter—men who had been 
acting as factors and sub-factors in- 
stead of farmers, and men who knew 
practically little about the subject. He 
had no complaint to make about the 
manner in which Sheriff Brand, as head 
of the Commission, had carried out the 
Act; but he had a great deal to com- 
plain of the factors who were put on the 
Commission. It was not wise for Judges 
to go to houses and drink with people 
who were affected by there judicial work. 
That might be all right while the factors 
were merely factors, but now they were 
Judges they should not do so. He con- 
cluded by expressing the hope that Mr. 
Matheson would be liberated without 
delay, as every condition required by 
the Lord Advocate for that purpose had 
now been fulfilled. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
that the First Lord of the Treasury had 
said nothing that should induce him to 
refrain from associating himself in the 

rotest his hon. Friend (Mr. Wallace) 
fad made as to the neglect of Scottish 
Business. The grievance of which the 
Scotch Members complained was by no 
means confined to this Session; if it 
were, he would not care to occupy the 
time of the House about it, but it was 
a chronic, increasing grievance. On the 
10th of August, 1887, towards the end 
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of one of the longest and most laborious 
Sessions in our Parliamentary annals, he 
made a mild protest to the effect that 
the House of Commons was called upor 
on a Wednesday afternoon to discuss in 
a few hours the whole legislative pro- 
gramme with regard to Scotland, and 
that, as far as Scotland was concerned, 
the Session was beginning that day. 
The same words would apply to the 
Session of this year. For two years and 
more Scotch Members had been address- 
ing appeals to the Government for some 
little consideration with regard to specific 
Scotch Business, and the answer was 
such that they were compelled to make 
a stand. The grievance was a national 
grievance; it amounted to a persistent, 
systematic, continuous, and repeated 
neglect of Scotch Business in that House. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke in a 
tone of complaint of the time taken up 
by his hon. Friend, forgetting that, 
when this Vote was before the House a 
few nights ago, the whole of the time 
was taken up by the Irish Members, 
and that these Members had had much 
more of the time of the Session than the 
Scotch Members. All that Scotch Mem- 
bers got was an hour at the tail end of 
the Address, and a few hours at the fag 
end of the Session. The Burgh Police 
Bill they were asked to discuss in a few 
hours on Wednesday—a monstrous 
volume of 561 sections, ever so many 
Schedules, and about 300 pages. An 
hon. Friend reminded him that it had 
been nine years before the House, and 
frequently before Select Committees. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, it 
had never been before a Select Com- 
mittee such as considered it this year. 
It was a Select Committee consisting of 
25 Members, all of whom were Scotch 
Members, with twe exceptions, and one 
of these was a Scotchman, so that there 
were 24 Scotchmen on the Committee. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, that he 
was informed by an hon. Friend, who 
was longer in the House than the Lord 
Advocate, that it had been before 
as large a Committee prior to this 
year. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
that on former occasions the Select Com- 
mittee consisted of the ordinary number 
of nine; but on this occasion there were 
25 Members, 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, that he 
believed that one of the previous Select 
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Committees was even larger than that 
number. But the reason why the Bill 
had never passed was that it had always 
been thrown at the heads of Scottish 
Members at a period of the Session 
when it could not reasonably be dealt 
with. Scottish Members and Scotland 
itself were not ravenous for legislation. 
It was the Government themselves who 
wanted a bulky Statute Book, and that 
was the reason why they were pressing 
forward upon them these measures at 
the end of the Session. Now, Members 
sitting on his side of the House had no 
reason for helping the Government to 
push these matte:s through ; and if the 
Government wished to legislate for Scot- 
land, and asked for facilities, they were 
entitled to expect two conditions, the 
first being that the measures should be 
brought forward in decent time, and 
the second that Scottish Members should 
be allowed to make some kind of 
selection of the legislation to be pro- 
posed. He had not the least doubt that 
the Scottish Members would not choose 
the Burgh Police Bill; but they would 
certainly choose the Returning Expenses 
(Parliamentary) Officers Bill. That 
measure had been approved by a Com- 
mittee of Scottish Members every Ses- 
sion he had been in Parliament, and he 
would not mind taking half-an-hour on 
Wednesday afternoon for the purpose of 
proceeding with it. It was not in regard 
to legislation alone that Scottish Mem- 
bers had a right to complain of the posi- 
tion to which the action of successive 
Governments had reduced them. They 
felt they had no practical influence on 
the Government of the country. He 
was not speaking of this Government 
or that, and particularly he was not 
blaming the Lord Advocate. Indeed, 
he should be prepared to re-assert the 
statement of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, that the Lord Advocate had done 
his best to press Scottish Business on 
the Government. One reason why they 
were in this lamentable position was the 
result of the legislation for the institu- 
tion of a Secretary for Scotland. No 
doubt that proposal was a good one; 
but as it had worked, he knew it had 
done evil rather than good, in so far as 
the influence of Scottish Representatives 
on the Business of their country was 
concerned. Previous to the institution 
of this Office they had the Lord Advo- 
cate, one of the most powerful officials 
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known to the British Constitution. In 
his early days he always regarded the 
Lord Advocate as the g-eatest dignitary. 
He was equal to the Lord Chancellor 
and the Attorney General rolled into 
one. What was henow? There were 
“‘None so poor as do him reverence.” 
In his place they had got a degraded 
Lord Advocacy in this House. Official, 
of course, he meant, and not personal, 
and his Office was taken by a Gentleman 
who was not a Member of the House 
nor a Member of the Cabinet. As com- 
pensation for the reduction of the in- 
fluence of the Lord Advocate they ought 
to have the Scottish Secretary, if not 
with a seat in this House, at least with 
a seat in the Cabinet, and the absence 
of that condition was far more powerful 
than any personal cause in producing 
the predicament into which Scottish 
Business had fallen. They were told 
they should accept the result of a Select 
Committee, because it was composed 
mainly of Scottish Members; but the 
Government refused their request at the 
beginning of the Session to establish a 
Standing Committee of the Members for 
Scotland, and that unwise rejection of 
the proposal was one of the causes which 
had led to the state of matters of which 
they complained. But he was bound to 
suy the Scottish Members themselves 
were not wholly guiltless in this matter. 
He believed the supineness of the Scot- 
tish Representatives, their willingness 
to become the mere tools of Parties 
on one side or the other, had con- 
tributed to the condition of things 
complained of. He had a Resolution 
sent him by an Advanced Liberal 
Association in Scotland, to the effect 
that while the Scottish Members were 
roaring lions on the platform, they 
were as timid as turtle doves in the 
House. He believed it was because 
they had not asserted themselves that 
they had been obliged to make this com- 
plaint. The hon. Member for South 
Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) warned the Go- 
vernment that this question had a much 
larger interest than they seemed to be 
aware of. In the speeches of the hon. 
Member for Elgin (Mr. Anderson) and 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Wallace) they heard what he was afraid 
was the first rumble of Scottish Home 
Rule. They might be told by the Chair- 
man of Committees that these were 
merely the murmurs of Provincialism. 
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If they were, let them take care they 
did not by their mismanagenment convert 
them into the thunders of Nationality. 
He was not disposed to sympathize with 
an exaggeration of national claims in 
this House or out of it, but he looked 
with apprehension to the developments 
which were taking place. His ideal was 
a state of things in which they should 
neither be English, Scottish, Irish, or 
Welsh in the House, but should all feel 
members of the greateet nationality in 
the world—the British Nationality. It 
was because he wished to avoid causes 
which would produce a result in a con- 
trary direction that he asked the Go- 
vernment, before it was too late, to give 
some attention to the respectful protest 
they had made on behalf of the Scottish 
nation. He should like to ask whether 
his Liberal Unionist Colleagues were 
going to help them in the demand they 
now made? Scotland had contributed a 
larger number of supporters to the 
Liberal Unionist Party in proportion to 
her representation than any other portion 
ofthe Kingdom. He asked his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Finlay), who 
was a leader of the Liberal Unionists— 
the Party consisted entirely of leaders— 
and he should like to know whether he 
was going to take the same line on this 
question as he did when the question of 
the Scottish Committee was before the 
House? He hoped his hon. and learned 
Friend would not discuss it at consider- 
able length, and then wind up by in- 
forming the First Lord that it was time 
the Question was put. He hoped his 
hon. and learned Friend and others 
would insist on their right to associate 
with the Liberal Party on general 
politics, and give them the benefit of 
their support to-night. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Edinburgh, no doubt, 
spoke strongly and at considerable 
length. It might be some of his expres- 
sions did not suit the fastidious taste of 
the First Lord of the Treasury; but the 
substance and gist of what he said would 
undoubtedly commend itself to the 
people of Scotland. The advanced sec- 
tion of the Scottish Liberal Party were 
determined to submit to the state of 
things in this House no longer. They 
did not believe their constituents liked 
to see them pick up legislative crumbs. 
No matter what expressions his hon. 
Friend the Member for Edinburgh might 
have used, he (Mr. E. Robertson) associ- 
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ated himself most absolutely with the 
spirit and substance of the speech he 
had made. 

Mr. CRAIG SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) said, he greatly regretted that 
a Member representing any Scottish 
constituency should have laid himself 
opeu to such a severe and, he was bound 
to say, such a well-merited rebuke from 
the Ohair that evening as the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Edinburgh (Mr. Wallace) 
haddone. He(Mr. Oraig Sellar) wished 
to disaociate himself entirely from the 
manner and method of the hon. Member. 
He sympathized to a large extent with 
some of the complaints he made ; but he 
felt that both the manner and the com- 
plaints themselves had been largely ex- 
aggerated. When they heard such 
phrases as these—‘‘ The Scottish Mem- 
bers have sunk to the lowest level of 
contempt,” and that—‘‘They are the 
laughing stock of other Members of the 
House,” he thought he was not far 
wrong in saying without exaggeration 
that the language was somewhat over- 
strained. ne complaint especially 
made was that, when Scottish measures 
were before the House, Scottish Mem- 
bers were left by themselves to discuss 
them. He did not think that was a 
legitimate reproach to cast upon them. 
On the contrary, it seemed to him 
that the Members of the other three 
nationalities had perfect confidence in 
the reasonableness and justice of the 
Scottish Members, and so left them to 
fight their battles out amongst them- 
selves. That practice, which had been 
followed for many years, was a potent 
reason why they should hesitate some 
time before appointing a oe Scottish 
Committee; but these objections had 
been chiefly made by hon. Members 
who had not been for a very long time 
amongstthem. He did not profess to be 
an old Member himself; but since 1870 
—18 years ago—when he became Secre- 
tary to the Lord Advocate, he had care- 
fuliy watched the progress of Scottish 
Business, and he had read the reports 
of its progress prior to that date, and he 
found that there had been periodical 
outbreaks with regard to the conduct of 
Scottish measures. Surely his Col- 
leagues would admit that they were 
much better off now than they were of 
old, for the reason that they had now 
got a Scottish Secretary. [ Cries of “Oh, 
oh!”} He agreed it would be much 
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more satisfactory if the Scottish Secre- 
tary were a Member of the Oabinet, and 
he should be glad also—though they all 
regarded the present holder of the 
Office with respect, and admitted that 
he performed the Scottish work with 
great acceptability to the whole Scottish 
nation—if they had a Gentleman sitting 
in the House of Commons rather than in 
the other House, and he hoped the re- 
cult of this discussion would be to hasten 
the time when the Scottish Secretary 
would be a Member of the Oabinet. He 
would like to ask this question. Grant- 
ing that they had some ground for com- 
plaint, did they compare so very badly 
with other portions of the Empire? 
Were matters specifically connected with 
India treated with more respect than 
those specifically connected with Scot- 
land? Were there not periodic com- 
plaints of the way in which the Indian 
Budget was postponed to the fag end of 
the Session? Were matters specifically 
connected with England and Wales 
better treated than specifically Scottish 
matters? It was true that the principal 
measure which the House had dealt 
with this Session referred to England 
and Wales, but its main principle was 
that local affairs should in future be 
managed by Bodies elected by the rate- 
payers. It was of great importance to 
Scotland that that principle had now 
been accepted; and when they came to 
deal with the Scotch Local Government 
Bill, as he hoped they would in the next 
Session, they would have the benefit of 
the discussion which had taken place on 
the English Bill. Ireland, he admitted, 
did absorb more time than the other 
portions of the Kingdoms; but was 
she more happy or prosperous on 
that account? He believed if the 
were to poll the people of Scotland, 
they would declare that they preferred 
their own position of less political 
legislation and less agitation than that 
of Ireland, with extra legislation and 
extra political agitation. The hon. and 
learned Member for Elgin and Nairn 
(Mr. Anderson) complained chiefly on 
five points. Firstly, that they had had 
no Bill this Session dealing with trout 
and salmon fishing; but surely they 
should be able to get through until the 
next Session without such legislation, 
especially as the season was nearly over. 
Mr. ANDERSON aid, he had re- 
ferred to the fact that the promised 
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Bill dealing with trout and salmon 
fishing had not been introduced. 

Mr. CRAIG SELLAR: Then as to 
the Universities Bill, they were all 
agreed on its principle; it was merely 
the appointing of a Commission to re- 
organize tho Scottish Universities, and 
the discussion on the second reading 
might be taken on a very short after- 
noon in the Autumn Session. As to 
the Burgh Police Bill, since it was con- 
ceived 10 years ago it had been under- 
going perpetual discussion in Scotland 
and in both Houses of Parliament, 
having been dealt with by a Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1885, by 
a Committee of the House of Lords in 
1886, and this Session by a large Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 
whose total of 25 Members included 
no less than 20 Scottish Representa- 
tives. They might easily take the Com- 
mittee stage, and he hoped they would 
do so, if they did no more at this period 
of the Session. Then the hon. and 
learned Member complained that they 
had got no Private Bill legislation for 
Scotland. That was a subject to which 
he (Mr. Craig Sellar) had paid a great 
deal of attention, and if any Scottish 
Member was entitled to complain it was 
himself. But instead of making a com- 
plaint, he was satisfied with the position 
in which the matter stood to-day. The 
Government took a very wise course in 
consulting the House of Lords before 
bringing in a measure and pushing it 
forward. They appointed a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses, which had re- 
ported most favourably in regard to 
legislation, and he hoped next year the 
Government would introduce a Bill 
which would go triumphantly through 
both Houses. The Conversion Bill, the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Bill, the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill, and the Employers’ 
Liability Bill were all important mea- 
sures that referred to Scotland, and of 
which Scotland would get the benefit; 
while in addition they would get the 
Burgh Police Bill, the University Bill, 
and the Bail Bill. This discussion 
would do no harm. It would do good 
in this practical way—namely, to ex- 
pedite, he hoped very materially, the 
time when the Scottish Secretary would 
be a Member of the Cabinet. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.) said, with reference to the 
complaint of the right hon. Gentleman 
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the First Lord of the Treasury in regard 
to long 8 pore the only Scotch Mem- 
ber who had made long speeches in the 
ma Session was the right hon. and 
earned Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald). The time of the Session 
had been wasted, for example, by the 
Bill to provide a salary for the Irish 
Under Secretary. The measures which 
had been passed as applying to Scotland 
as well as England were Imperial mea- 
sures; but every Session there must be 
before Parliament a number of Bills ap- 
 enygie exclusively to Scotland, and un- 
ess more time was given in future 
Sessions for such exclusively Scotch 
Business, the complaints that had been 
made in the present debate would become 
perennial. He was sometimes con- 
strained to ask himself—‘* What are the 
Parliamentary duties of the Law Officers 
for Scotland in this House ?’’ Ofcourse, 
the Government had at last found em- 
loyment for the hon. and learned 
Roltcitor General for Scotland (Mr. J. P. 
B. Robertson) in supporting the Irish 
policy of the Government, but in the case 
of the right hon. and learned Lord Ad- 
vocate he hoped it was not his duty to 
prevent them getting any time at all 
for the discussion of Scotch Business. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
ought to support them in this House as 
far as he could. He did not ask too 
much, he did not ask him to support 
Liberal measures, but he ought to give 
them assistance in getting time for the 
discussion of measures that had been 
brought forward year after year and 
which had made no progress whatever. 
There was the Bill to throw the charges 
of Returning Officers on the rates, which, 
as a matter of fact, ought to have been 
included in the Corrupt Practices Act. It 
was notorious that the charges made by 
Returning Officers in many parts of the 
country were outrageously excessive, 
and ought to be checked. The question 
was neither Conservative nor Liberal, 
and the charges for Returning Officers 
should be dealt with as in the case of 
School Board and Municipal elections. 
He should prefer that the tch Busi- 
ness intended to be dealt with on Wed- 
nesday should be postponed till the 
autumn, and that they should have three 
days at the beginning of the Autumn 
Session to consider Scotch Bills. 
Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, he desired to emphasise the re- 
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marks that had been made by certain of 
his Colleagues as to the great disap- 
pointment that existed in Scotland as to 
their expectations in the Scottish Office. 
He was bound to corroborate what had 
already been said, that in place of Scotch 
Business receiving more attention since 
the establishment of the Scotch Office it 
had undoubtedly received less. He was 
satisfied, from information he had re- 
ceived from all quarters in Scotland, that 
until they had the official representative 
of Scotland in this House and until 
they had the Scotch Secretary in Parlia- 
ment, there would be no satisfaction in 
Scotland in regard to the conduct of 
Scotch Business. With regard to the 
Scotch Burgh Police and Health Bill, he 
could not help observing that the op- 
position came from cities that had no 
interest in the Bill whatever. He was 
quite aware that a little part of a Wed- 
nesday was inadequate for the discus- 
sion of this Bill, but if the 500 odd 
clauses of the Bill were to be discussed 
in detail it ought never to have been 
sent toa Committee. Would the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate deny 
that legislation in Scotland was in 
arrears? They admitted all that the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury had said; but he (Mr. 
Esslemont) would say that during all the 
time he had been in the House they had 
got no time for Scotland whatever. 
During 1886 they had the Crofters Bill, 
but since that time they had positively 
had no time for Scotch legislation. The 
hon. Member for East Edinburgh was 
not wrong in saying that about three 
weeks was a fair allowance for Scotland 
in six months. Still, making all allow- 
ance for Imperial Business, they had 
never had six days. They had not had 
the questions brought forward that 
were undoubtedly in the forefront in the 
minds of the electors of Scotland. They 
had certainly listened to debates about 
the operation of the Orofters Act 
and the agitation in regard to the 
fishing industry in the Highlands of 
Scotland, but what turn had they had 
in the Lowlands in regard to fisheries? 
The Scotch Office knew that legislation 
was required in regard to the Fisheries. 
He did not confine that to the trout and 
salmon fisheries. The herring fisheries 
and the white fisheries on the coast of 
Scotland were a disgrace to any Govern- 
ment. The fishermen had not tenure 
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of their houses, they had no attention 
paid to their mussel beds, and one of 
the largest industries in Scotland was 
totally neglected. They were told that 
the reconstruction of the Scotch Fishery 
Board was under consideration, but in 
1888 they were in exactly the same 
position as in 1878. He made the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundee (Mr. 
E. Robertson) a present of his appeal 
to the Liberal Unionist Party. The 
hon. and learned Member appealed to 
the Liberal Unionists to help the Scot- 
tish people; but the only Representa- 
tive of that Party stood up and defended 
the Government, and told them that they 
had been well used, and ought to be 
thankful. He asked the hon. Member 
for the Partick Division of Lanarkshire 
(Mr. Craig Sellar) to go down to Scot- 
land and make his position good under 
that delusion. The people of Scotland 
knew better. They were a moderate 
and law-abiding people, but they were 
determined that under the new Rules, 
where the Government had the time of 
the House, Scotland should not be 
entirely forgotten and utterly blotted 
out of legislation. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, he 
should not detain the House in regard 
to any personal matters. He was afraid 
that, in the earlier part of the evening, 
during the speech of the hon. Member 
for East Edinburgh (Mr. Wallace), he 
had intervened with some warmth, but 
he did so solely because mention was 
made of a personal friend of his own. 
He trusted Members of the House would 
not believe in such arrangements as the 
hon. Gentleman had suggested as pos- 
sible. He would pass from this matter, 
and would not refer to it again. The 
hon. and learned Member for Elgin and 
Nairn (Mr. Anderson) said that, in his 
opinion, the Lord Advocate had nothing 
todo. The hon. Member for East Edin- 
burgh said something of the same kind, 
and he remembered that at an earlier 
eo of the Session the hon. and learned 

ember for Dundee (Mr. E. Robertson) 
said his only duty was to study the 
Order Paper of this House. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, that what 
he stated was that the only duty he 
seemed to do was to study the Scotch 
Orders. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
these three hon. Members reminded him 
of three boys who sat down to consider 
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what they would like to be. The first 
said he would like to be arailway guard, 
because he had nothing to do but swell 
along the platform, attend to the ladies, 
and get the tips. The other boy said 
he would like to be a policeman, be- 
cause he had only to walk round the 
square and tell everybody to ‘move 
on,” and then to eat cold mutton down- 
stairs. The third boy said he would 
like to be a draper’s assistant, for all 
he had to do was to roll up a ball of 
ribbon, make himself pleasant to very 
nice ladies, and to ask them what was 
the next article wanted. It was only 
perfectly natural that every man who 
had got his own work to do should con- 
sider the work of other people much 
easier. If, however, hon. Teonkers had 
an ordinary day’s work at the Scotch 
Office they would very rapidly change 
their opinion. In 1885 the incoming 
papers relating to Scotland amounted to 
3,111; in 1886 to 4,998, and in 1887 to 
6,387; and the increase upon the pre- 
sent year was in very similar propor- 
tion to that, so that in two years the 
actual amount of matter that had to be 
dealt with had more than doubled. 

Mr. ANDERSON : Does that include 
the Educational Department ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: No; 
he was dealing with matters that had 
formerly been dealt with in the Home 
Office. The average per month, which, 
in 1885 was 325, had in 1888 been 
838, or approaching three times the 
amount it originally was. But, of 
course, if hon. Members supposed that 
these were all put in the waste paper 
basket and not attended to, then practi- 
cally they had nothing todo. He asked 
hon. Members who knew what had been 
done about this great Burgh Health and 
Police Bill, how many communications 
did they think had been received from 
all quarters of the country, and how 
many answers had to be sent; and how 
many important questions had to be con- 
sidered ; and how long did they think it 
occupied the Lord Advocate, who was 
sup to have nothing to do, to attend 
to all that, and to be in a position to sit 
as the Chairman of the Uommittee on 
that Bill, and to receive the compliment 
that was kindly paid him at the close 
of the discussion there? ‘he Govern- 
ment had been accused of dealing with 
Bills which they found in the pigeon- 
holes when they came into Office. He 
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had thought that that was one of the 
first duties of a Government officer. If 
they found in the pigeon-holes Bills 
which year after year had been brought 
into that House, and with the strongest 
expressions of regret on the part of the 
community that these Bills had not been 
passed, did hon. Gentlemen mean that 
they should throw over important Busi- 
ness that was wanted by Scotland iu 
order to run after something new? He 
thought their bounden duty was to take 
up the measures which they found in 
the pigeon-holes along with the asser- 
tion on the part of the community that 
they desired those Bills should pass, and 
to press them forward in order that they 
might be got out of the way. They 
took the course that was suggested by 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen. If this 
Bill was to be got out of the way, that 
could only be done by one process—and 
that was to send it once more to a 
strong Select Committee, and if the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen made that sug- 
gestion in good faith, as he had no 
doubt he did, he did it for the purpose 
of facilitating the passing of the Bill. 
But if a Bill of that kind had been sent 
on three or four occasions to Select 
Committees, and threshed out in these 
Select Committees, was it reasonable or 
wise to suppose that it was to be treated 
on the footing that it was an absolutely 
new Bill, and must be pressed on this 
Committee in the ordinary way as if it 
had never been threshed out before 
these Committees? He was sure that 
it would not be suggested. He ap- 
pealed to hon. Members’ reason and 
common sense and fairness when he 
said that no Consolidation Bill of this 
enormous size could ever be passed in 
any House of Commons or through any 
Parliament if every Member who 
thought he could possibly improve it 
by putting down 50 Amendments on the 
Paper was to do so. The thing was 
absolutely impossible; and if it was 
desired, as he knew it was desired, by 
the Scotch Members that the Bill should 
be passed—except those hon. Members 
who had nothing to do with it—such as 
the hon. Members for Edinburgh and 
Glasgow—— 

Mr. WALLAOE said, he had never 
indicated any desire that the Bill should 
not be passed. He simply indicated a 


desire that it should have been fully 
considered in order to its being passed. 


Ur. J. H. A, Macdonald 
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Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD aaid, 
that was so, anc the hon. Member had 
never been ready during the Session to 
discuss the Bill. 

Mr. WALLACE said, he only saw it 
for the first time the other day. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, he 
was quite certain the hon. Member had 
seen it for the first time only the other 
day; but among those who had ex- 
pressed their objection to the Bill being 
taken on Wednesday there had not been 
a single Member who did not represent 
a constituency to which the Bill did not 
apply. He thought they were per- 
fectly reasonable in that, because taking 
no interest in it, they wished some- 
thing else to be brought forward in- 
stead of it. He suggested to them, how- 
ever, that, as there were other Scotch 
Members who were determined that this 
Bill should not block the way—until 
something was done to clear it out of 
the way by passing it through instead 
of hauling it back, they had better ac- 
cept the situation. This Bill had been 
very fully and carefully considered; it 
pleased the people who were interested 
in it practically as it stood, with a few 
reasonable Amendments. If they could 
only make reasonable progress with it 
on Wednesday this enormous omnibus, 
which blocked the Scotch Temple Bar, 
would be got out of the way to the satis- 
faction of everybody who was interested 
in it and of everybody who cared nothing 
about it. The other measure that was 
proposed was the Universities Bill, and 
that also had been in the pigeon-holes. 
It had received a considerable amount 
of attention on the part of hon. Mem- 
bers and on the part of the people in the 
community who were interested in the 
Universities. If hon. Members from 
Scotland had preferred that the Bill 
should be discussed during the present 
Sitting, it would have been so discussed; 
but hon. Gentlemen had thought it was 
better it should stand where it was till 
the Autumn Sitting, that it might then 
receive fuller discussion than could pos- 
sibly be given to it now. No doubt 
there were most important points con- 
nected with it that would give rise to 
discussion on the second reading; but, 
with perhaps one exception, he thought 
the main points did not really affect the 
principle of the Bill. During the whole 
of the discussion that had taken place, 
both on Saturday and to-day, there was 
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one circumstunce he had not heard men- 
tioned, and that was of very considerable 
importance. That was, that while last 
year Parliament met in January and 
adjourned about the middle or end of 
September, they met this year on 9th 
Febtecy; and they did not propose that 
this Session should come to an end till 
the two months during which, if they 
followed the practice of last year, they 
would continue to sit had been added 
to the Session. At the end of the pre- 
sent year, therefore, practically, if the 
House was to adjourn next Saturday, as 
they all hoped it would, the Session was 
exactly in the same position, compared 
to last year, as if they had been in the 
month of July. With reference to the 
Question the hon. Member for Caithness 
(Dr. Clark) had asked about the Clash- 
more case, all he could say was, that 
before any Question was put the matter 
had been attended to and was at the 
point of disposal, and before the House 
adjourned his hon. Friend would hear 
what the result was. With regard to 
the question of Procurators Fiscals, he 
was entirely at one with the hon. Gen- 
tleman. It was most desirable where- 
ever it could be accomplished, with due 
regard to efficiency and salary to be 
given, that no other employment should 
be held by Procurators Fiscal at all. 
That was his decided opinion. His opi- 
nion, also, was that in such cases that 
could be altered without monetary ar- 
rangements also being remodelled, as 
hon. Members knew was not always an 
easy matter where Procurators Fiscal 
were to be allowed to take any other 
employment besides that which related 
to his office of Procurator Fiscal, it 
should be of the nature, as far as pos- 
sible, of what might be called public ap- 
pointments, and not connected with the 
work of the law in any other department, 
or connected with agency for individuals. 
But these ideas could not always be fully 
carried out under existing arrangements. 
With regard to the Fishery Board, a 
resolution had been come to that no 
further Government measures should be 
brought forward this session except such 
as we were purely formal and non-con- 
tentious. They did not proceed to 


elaborate work that was postponed, but 
rather gave attention to that which was 
to be proceeded with. That matter, 
however, was being arranged, and would 
be brought in. 
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Da. CLARK: When? 

Mr. ANDERSON: Is the Bill drafted? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: Well, 
it is not yet in a very artistic shape, be- 
cause the moment they ascertained that 
no more Bills were to be brought in this 
Session, they did not g° on elaborating 
it, but devoted themselves to other more 
pressing work. By that he did not 
mean that the policy was not shaped. 
They could do no more except use their 
best influence to prevent wrong being 
done, and remedy any that had been 
done. Questions had been asked him as 
to the Crofters Commission and the 
valuators appointed. Well, so far as he 
knew, no complaint at all had been re- 
ceived in official quarters in regard to 
the valuators. 

Dr. CLARK said, the Member for 
Sutherland (Mr. A. Sutherland) had 
called attention to the subject by a Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
that the Question was asked only within 
the last day or two, but in the regular 
course of Business the Scottish Office had 
had no complaint in reference to that 
matter at all, and when he answered the 
Question of the hon. Member he an- 
nounced that the matter was one for the 
Commission to dispose of, and he thought 
from what the hon. Member said that he 
had perfect confidence in the Ohairman 
of the Commission in such matters if his 
attention were called to it. Of course the 
officials at the Scottish Office and him- 
self, as acting for the Secretary for Scot- 
land in this House, must submit to be 
abused. He must submit, as the hon. 
Member for East Edinburgh had said, 
to be the whipping post of the Scottish 
Office. He sincerely trusted he would 
be able to bear the infliction ; but all he 
could say was that he thought he might 
congratulate himself on being the sub- 
ordinate of a Government that to-day 
had taken the generous part of standing 
up in this House and saying that the 
Government, and not the Scottish Office, 
were responsible. He had had noright 
to expect such generosity and he was ex- 
tremely thankful that it was so, and all 
he could say was that the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury would not expect that his havin 
accepted the responsibility would at 
have the effect on him (Mr. J. H.A. 
Macdonald) of being more slack in the 
future in pressing Scottish Business on 
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the Cabinet. He hoped that in the re- 
maining portion of the Session some 
real, and substantial Scottish 
Business would be done, and he was sure 
there would not be the same ground of 
complaint at the end of the year that 
the Scottish Members had at present. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.) said, he did not intend to 
occupy more than a few minutes, espe- 
cially as the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury had delivered 
some strong observations on the subject 
of the length of speeches. But he 
thought it would perhaps have been 
better if the right hon. Gentleman had 
delivered that lecture to the House at 
an earlier period of the Session, because 
it might have enabled the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate to avoid 
being one of the most conspicuous trans- 
gressors against the rule of brevity ; for 
on a certain occasion that Session, in a 
discussion of the Crofter Question, the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
certainly did not act up to the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury's admonition. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I 
always find it more easy to make a short 
speech when well prepared. A speech 
generally gets longer when delivered on 
the spur of the moment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he had not detected in the speech 
any lack of preparation. He agreed 
with the decision the Government had 
come to as to which Bill should be pro- 
ceeded with. The Scottish Members 
themselves met in the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate’s office, and re- 
solved that it should be the Burgh 
Police Bill that should be proceeded 
with, and he thought that decision was 
perfectly right. He did not blame the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
in the matter at all. The right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate quoted statistics 
to show what a busy man he was; but 
it was just possible that the increased 
number of letters which reached his 
office was due to the fact that the busi- 
ness was in arrear. They did not blame 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate at all; but they said that the Go- 
vernment had so contrived, either by 
their disposition of the time of the 
House, or by the Rules they had intro- 
duced, or in some other way, that the 
Scottish Business throughout the Ses- 
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sion had been almost totally n > 
The right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate was very sanguine about the time 
they would get in the Autumn Session. 
He (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) always 
put his tongue in his cheek when he 
heard the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman speak of what was to be done 
for them in the Autumn Session. Why, 
what was not to be done in the Autumn 
Session? The whole of Supply, all the 
contentious Votes for the Civil Services, 
the most contentious Votes for the Navy, 
the contentious Votes for the Army, were 
all to be taken in the Autumn Session. 
A Land Purchase Bill for Ireland was 
to be introduced and passed in the 
Autumn Session. The Tithes Bill, 
which would occupy time, was to be 
introduced and passed in the Autumn 
Session. The other Bills which had 
gone through the Grand Committees, 
and which had not yet been dealt with, 
were to be dealt with in the Autumn 
Session, and there was the Wheel and 
Van Tax. Where, he asked, was the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
to find the week or the fortnight that he 
promised them for Scotch Business? In 
view of all these things, the Wednes- 
day they were to get this week was 
all they were likely to get for Scot- 
tish Business this Session. Only two 
Scottish Members had had a longer 
acquaintance with Scottish Business 
than he had, and he did not remembera 
time when there were not complaints of 
Scottish Business, but he never knew it 
so bad as it was now, and he had never 
known the feeling in regard to it so 
strong. The reason for this state of 
things was simply because the demands 
on the time of Parliament had so in- 
creased of late years, that the House of 
Commons could not do justice to them, 
and when there was a pressure of com- 
peting measures, the Scottish measures 
naturally enough were allowed to fall 
into greater arrear than the others. The 
new Rules of Procedure—and he should 
not like to see them departed from—had 
prevented Scottish Business from getting 
forward. The 12 o’clock Rule did not 
prevent the House going forward with 
primary Bills, but it had a fatal effect 
on secondary measures; and, therefore, 
it drove them more and more to this 
state of overcrowded Notice Papers, and 
it must ultimately drive them to one 
form or other of devolution, The con- 
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duct of the Government and the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate was 
therefore a secondary cause altogether. 
He thought the present condition of 
things was due, in a much larger degree, 
to the force of circumstances, and the 
Rules they had been obliged to adopt, 
and so they were driven more and more 
to the conclusion that the House of Oom- 
mons was incapable of conducting the 
affairs of all the three parts of the Em- 
pire, and that they must have, in one 
form or other, a general system of de- 
volution of Business. If the House and 
the Government continue to refuse the 

roposal which had been made for a 
bommittee of Scottish Members, then the 
alternative to which they would be 
driven, and to which the mind of the 
country was turning, was that they must 
refer to a Body sitting in Scotland the 
Business which the House of Commons 
was unable to overtake. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- | 


lox) said, that anyone who lived among 
the people of Scotland, and who was at 
all acquainted with that country, must 
know that the way in which Scotch 
Business was being treated in that House 


was giving rise to a strong feeling in | 


that country, which would very soon 
find expression in a very formidable 
manner. It was only the worst enemies 
of the Government who would seek to 
defend them when their conduct in this 
matter was utterly indefensible. With 
regard to the Burgh Police and Health 
Bill, that was a Bill that was found in 


the pigeon-holes of the Government, and | 


it was very good of the First Lord of the 
Treasury to take the responsibility on 
himself; but, so far as regarded the Bill, 
the Lord Advocate was greatly to blame ; 
for although it was introduced in Feb- 
ruary, he did not call a meeting of the 
Scottish Members to consider it until the 
end of May, thus losing two valuable 
months, during which they might have 
considered it. The result was, that it 
only came from the Committee at the end 
of last week, and in those circumstances 
it was impossible for hon. Members to 
go into the Bill in the few days that 
were left, and therefore they made, what 
he thought, a most reasonable request, 
when they asked that it be left over for 
consideration to the Autumn Session, in 
order that the people of Seotland might 
consider it, now that it had been finished 
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by the Select Committee. Seeing that 
the right hon. Gentleman was in his 
place, he would like, also, to point out 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
reference to this Vote on Account, 
that Scotland was not treated in any 
proportion like England in the matter of 
subsidies from the Government. For 
instance, they gave out of the Imperial 
funds £40,000 to manage the charities 
of England; while Scotland did not get 
a single copper for managing her chari- 
ties. Then they took £10,000 for 
managing a Land Commission in Eng- 
land. In Scotland, they had to pay for 
that out of their own pockets. Then 
there was £150,000 given to England 
for Local Government purposes, for 
which Scotland did not get a copper, but 
paid for entirely out of local taxation. 
The injustice of this was proved by two 
illustrations. One was, that Scotland 
contributed to the Imperial Revenue 
more per head of the population than 
| England ; and the other, that Scotland 
| got less per head of the population in 
| the shape of grantsthan England. The 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer had also 
contrived, in distributing local grants in 
aid under Local Government, to give 
four-fifths to England, with the result 
that Scotland got less per head of the 
population for local purposes than Eng- 
land. They did not require any more 
facts to convince them how unfairly Scot- 
land was treated. What he objected to 
was this: They on that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House, and the Liberal 
Unionists, of whom he was one, went in 
| for treating each part of the Kingdom 
equally. Why should there not be equal 
treatment in such a matter as taxation ? 
Why should a local body on this side of 
the boundary receive certain grants in 
aid, and a similar local body on the 
other side of the boundary have to pay 
the whole thing out of their local taxa- 
tion? They desired equal treatment all 
round. The Government were keeping 
up, by their own conduct, the idea of 
separate nationalities. Why should 
there be what was called a Scottish day ? 
Why should a Scottish Bill not have its 
chance as it went round in the ordinary 
way, instead of being relegated to the 
end of the Session, when a day would be 
given for Scottish Bills? There was no 
reason why Scotch Bills should be iso- 
lated and treated independently, instead 
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of having an equal claim with English 
measures on the attention of Parliament. 
It was proceedings of that kind which 
caused attention to be directed to the 
neglect of Scotch Business. The Local 
Government Bill would come back to the 
House from “another place.” When it 
did, he hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would yet see his way to 
treat Scotland more equally with Eng- 
land in the matter of grants. Did the 
Secretary for Scotland acquiesce in the 
proposed arrangement? He noticed 
that the Lord Advocate and the Scotch 
officials of the Government went into the 
Lobby in favour of England having 
four-fifths as against the proportion given 
to Scotland. He would ask of what use 
were Ministers for Scotland if they ac- 
yay in unequal proposals made by 

e Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
went into the Lobby against the majority 
of Scotch Members ? 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Suther- 
land) said, that, in spite of the bland 
accents of the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate, experience showed that 
his promises must be received with cau- 
tion. It was a stretch of charity to 
speak of the conduct of Scotch affairs. 
The Government had an Executive func- 
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Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) 
said, he thought the House would be 
better employed by going on to the other 
important Business that was still before 
them. Everything had been stated that 
night about Scottish Business generally, 
and about its neglect. That was a 3 ; 
but he thought the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Stirling Burghs (Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman) had put the case dis- 
tinctly, when he said that the enormous 
increase of Business from all parts of the 
country was mainly responsible for the 
present state of Scottish Business, and 
that that which pressed most heavily was 
that which had to be taken in the first 
instance, and he thought the Government 
had to be congratulated on having this 
Session applied the principle of devolu- 
tion to a greater extent than ever before 
by the appointment of Grand Com- 
mittees. He trusted that the system 
might be extended still more in the 
future, and that for the consideration of 
Scottish Business a Committee almost as 
good as a Grand Committee would be 
appointed. They had had such a Com- 
mittee that Session, and it had passea a 
Bill which, if passed into law, would 
work satisfactorily, and probably solve 
some questions that had for a long time 


tion, and they had allowed innocent per- | engaged attention in Scotland. They 


sons to remain unnecessarily in gaol. If 
6,000 letters were received at the Scotch 


were also promised that next year they 
would have a Local Government Bill for 


Office in a year, it was only an average | Scotland, and he trusted that next Ses- 


of 20 a-day, and letters might easily be 
multiplied by non-attention to business. 
The dual arrangement of the Secretary 
for Scotland and the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate reminded him of 
another arrangement existing in Japan, 
where it was supposed to be necessary to 
divide the community into two parts, 
one substantial and visible, like the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate, 
and the other shadowy or unseen, like 
the Secretary for Scotland. In all the 
legislation which had been attempted for 
Scotland that Session, the Government 
had not attempted anything that was 
really anxiously desired by the people of 
Scotland. The little they had done had 
been of such a nature that they could 
not give their approval to it; but what 
they wanted more was such legislation 
as that for the protection of the small 
leaseholders who, in his constituency, for 
instance, were threatened with eviction 
by the amendment of the Crofters’ Act. 


Hr, Caldwell 





sion not only that Bill, but other mea- 
sures dealing with Scottish affairs would 
be before them, and that they would 
have a Scottish Session next year, as 
they had an Irish Session last year and 
an English Session this year. It would 
take out of the purview of the House 
questions dealing with purely municipal 
life, and leave county management for 
the Local Government Bill. That change 
would be greatly pap ese in Scotland, 
and he trusted the Government would 
take it into consideration. He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
if, during the Recess, he could not 
consider whether it would be desirable 
to alter the Rules of Procedure in this 
direction, that a list should be made of 
Bills whose principles had been affirmed 
one Session, but had failed to pass, and 
that they should be taken up at that 
stage in the next Session? He did not 
know that such a proposal had been pre- 
viously made, an he hoped the Fi 
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consideration. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
that the hon. Member who had just 
spoken was a Scottish Member; but he 
was an Irishman by blood, and an Eng- 
lishman by residence, and he did not be- 
lieve that it was to such a man that the 
patriots of Scotland would look for as- 
sistance in their present struggle. The 
House had been favoured with the 
speeches of two Liberal Unionists ; but 
they were on different sides, as was only 
natural; for the hon. Member for the 
St. Rollox Division of Glasgow (Mr. 
Caldwell) was a Liberal first, and a 
Unionist afterwards; while the hon. 
Member for the Partick Division of 
Lanark (Mr. Craig Sellar) was a Unionist 
first, and what afterwards he did not 
like to say. The Lord Advocate had 
shown his sincerity about pushing on 
the Burgh Police Bill—a Bill which had 
never been discussed on the seeond read- 
ing at all—by putting it down for a time 
again when there should be no discussion 
upon it—namely, as the second Order of 
the Day for Wednesday, the first Order 
being a Bill on which there must be con- 
siderable discussion. It was said that 
the principle of the Scotch Universities 
Bill was agreed to. He would like to 
know what its principle was. It was a 
blank cheque in which he and other 
Scotch Members had no confidence. 
There was no doubt that there was a 
great and growing dissatisfaction in 
Scotland with the way in which Scottish 
Business was dealt with in the House; 
but he would have been quite content to 
rest the case upon the eloquent and able 
speech of his hon. Friend (Mr. Wallace), 
had he not thought that that was an in- 
stance in which a Scottish Member would 
be guilty of a dereliction of duty if he 
did not associate himself with the hon. 
Member in the great cause he had taken 
up. A share of the time of the House 
had been demanded for Scottish Busi- 
ness; but what was the good of that 
time, when the Government only used it 
to defeat, frustrate, and disappoint the de- 
sires and expectations of Scottish Mem- 
bers? On the 21st February, almost as 
soon as the House met, attention was 
called by the hon. Member for the Col- 
lege Division of Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
to the acute distress in the Highlands, 
and to the fact that no remedial measure 
of legislation was promised by the Go- 
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Scottish Members went into the Lobby 
with his hon. Friend, only 11 Scottish 
Members voted against him; but, not- 
withstanding that overwhelming ma- 
jority of Scottish opinion, the Govern- 
ment from that day to now had not so 
much as lifted a little finger to relieve 
the distress of the crofters. They had, 
it was true, a miserable emigration 
scheme, and 98 families had been ex- 
ported to Canada. He could not con- 
gratulate the Government on the skill 
with which they carried out the enter- 
prize, and he found that one of the 
paupers had £80 in his pocket, and 
another had £60, so that the money 
which was taken from the taxpayers of 
this country was not expended on per- 
sons judiciously selected, but on the 
favourites of Tory agents, whether they 
had money or not. In the House, 
Scottish Members had tried to do their 
best on the matter. On the 22nd of 
February, the Crofters’ Holdings (No. 1) 
Bill was supported by a proportion of 
3 to 1 of Scottish Members, but was de- 
feated by the Government; and on the 
same day the useful and moderate 
Parochial Boards Bill was supported by 
Scottish Members in the proportion of 
2 to 1, and, of course, rejected by the Go- 
vernment. On the 17th April, they tried 
their luck once more with the Crofters’ 
Holdings (No. 2) Bill, and 28 Scottish 
Members voted for and 8 voted against 
it, ineluding the official Members of the 
Government, and the Bill was also re- 
jected in the same way as its predecessors. 
Legislatively and administratively, there 
was always the same result. If, on the 
Estimates, the reduction of the Vote for 
the Secretary for Scotland was defeated 
by English Members, on the 19th June, 
on the Ecclesiastical Assessments Motion, 
which was lost, 29 Scottish Members 
voted for it, and only 8 against it; and, 
in the same week, the Disestablishment 
of the Church of Scotland would have 
been carried by 38 to 19 Scottish Mem- 
bers had it not been for the votes of 
English Tories. Then, when the Trawl- 
ing Bill was considered, a Bill which he 
(Mr. Hunter) himself introduced, and in 
which every Scoteh fisherman was deeply 
interested, the Government did not dare 
to challenge the second reading ; but 
one of their Supporters moved the Ad- 


| journment, and that was carried by the 
| Government and their Supporters. If, 
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therefore, the Lord Advocate had said— | sions on Scotch subjects. If hon. Mem- 
‘“« What is the use of occupying the time | bers opposite agreed to a self-denying 


of the House in discussing Scottish Bills 
when there is a Tory majority,” he 
would have made a much stronger reply 
than what he actually did make. When 
a Tory Government was in power, Scot- 
land got nothing. They could not get 
figs from thistles, or grapes from thorns, 
and no more could hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, consistently with their ——_ 
= legislation which would be satis- 
actory to the people of Scotland, for the 
simple reason that their principles en- 
tirely differed from those of the Scottish 
people. But when the Liberals were in 
power, were they entirely happy? Then, 
too many Scottish Members sat on the 
Government Bench to secure proper at- 
tention to Scottish Business, and Liberal 
Members from Scotland were told that 
they must not embarrass the Go- 
vernment. So it always came to the 
same thing in the end, and Scotland 
got nothing of a serious character. 

he result was that there were political 
questions of great magnitute upon which 
the public opinion of the people of Scot- 
land had long ago been made up, and 
which were ripe for solution, though 
public opinion upon them in England 
might not ripen for another 20 years. 
There was the Land Question, the 
Church Question, the Education Ques- 
tion, and the Temperance (Question, 
upon such of which Scotland was ready 
for legislation. How were they to get 
that legislative work aceomplished ? He 
believed that the time must come soon 
when the principle of devolution must 
be applied. At the beginning of the 
Session, the Scotch Members suggosted 
one system, a devolution of Scotch Busi- 
ness to a great Committee of Scotch 
Members; but that was rejected. In 
doing that the House had rejected one 
kind of devolution, and another plan 
which they would have to look at 
before long was the one establishing a 
Legislative Assembly for Scotland, 
which would deal not merely with the 
. pressing political questions, but also 
with the social questions which loomed 
in the future. Unless a radical change 


was at once made in the mode of con- 
ducting Business in that House, this 
plan must be considered. He did not 
complain of the absence of hon. Mem- 
bers from Scotch debates ; what he com- 
plained of was their presence in Divi- 


Mr. Hunter 





ordinance, by which Scottish Business 
would be dealt with by Scottish Mem- 
bers only, it was possible that the pre- 
sent system might survive for some 
years ; but his own belief was that there 
would be in a very short time a demand 
from Scotland for a measure of Home 
Rule, not less than that which the House 
recently denied to Ireland. 

Mx. W. H. SMITH rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the Ques- 
tion be now put;” but Mr. Speaker 
withheld his assent, and declined then 
to put that Question. There was an- 
other hon. Member from Scotland wish- 
ing to address the House. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) said, that, as their 
mouthpiece, he desired to direct the 
attention of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate to a 
question involving the welfare of the 
miners of Scotland. Last year he had 
the honour of introducing an 8 hours 
clause into the Mines Bill; but it failed 
to pass, and at the request of the miners 
he introduced a Bill for Scotland this 
year with the same object. That it was 
the wish of the Scottish miners that 
there should be such legislation was 
evident from the fact that, at the two 
recent bye-elections in Scotland, the 
candidates were pressed by the miners 
on the question, and Membors were re- 
turned pledged to support such legisla- 
tion ; and he would draw the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate’s attention 
to the fact that some Scottish Conserva- 
tive Members were also virtually pre- 
pared to support the proposal. He 
would, therefore, ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, when taking into 
consideration the fact that it was desired 
by the great body of their fellow-coun- 
trymen whose conditions of life were 
extremely hard and irksome, he would 
pledge himself or give some guarantee 
that during the Autumn Session the 
House would have a day to discuss this 
question, which was one vitally affecting 
the conditions of the daily life and the 
most hard-working section of the com- 
munity, and the more especially when it 
was considered that it did not involve the 
question of the condition of the miners 
of England, for whom he could not pre- 
tend to speak. He wished to impress 
most earnestly upon the Lord Advocate, 
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the fact that the wages of the Scottish 
miners were falling day by day, and 
that these men were now in a very 
much worse position than they were— 
* not in the times of 1872—but 25 years 


ago 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
said, he wished to know when the re- 
organization of the Paymaster General’s 
Office was likely to be effected? The 
question had been under consideration 
for about three years, and it was unfair 
to the public servants whose interests 
were concerned that a scheme of re- 
organization should be hanging over 
their heads for so long a time. 

Tre SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
that before the proposed scheme could 
be carried out legislation would be 
necessary. The fact was, there had not 
been time that Session to pass a Bill 
through the House. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) said, he wished to draw 
attention to the jury-packing which pre- 
vailed at the recent Summer Assizes in 
Queen’s County. Roman Catholic jurors 
had been ordered to stand aside for no 
cause shown, but, apparently, merely 
because they were Roman Catholics, 
like 88 per cent of the population. He 
had asked Questions in the House upon 
the subject, and had received unsatis- 
factory replies, and he had, in conse- 
quence, taken the greatest pains to as- 
certain the exact facts of the case. At 
the Assizes in question, the entire spe- 
cia] jury panel contained the names of 
200 gentlemen, 131 of whom were Pro- 
testants, and only 69 Catholics, and in 
three distinct cases out of five tried by 
special juries the Roman Catholic jurors 
were deliberately excluded by the action 
of the Crown. In one of those cases, a 
prisoner who was charged with attempt- 
ing to shoot a man named William 
Whelehan, was convicted and sentenced 
to 12 months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. In another case, transferred 
from Kerry under the Coercion Act, a 
youth of about 18 was indicted for at- 
tacking and firing intoa house. Noone 
was injured and the house was not 
damaged, and yet the prisoner was con- 
victed, and received the atrocious sen- 
tence of seven years’ penal servitude. 
In another case, five young men were 
charged with attempting to shoot a Na- 
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tional schoolmaster; and in this case, 
the Crown were graciously pleased to 
allow one Roman Catholic to remain on 
the jury. Of the five prisoners, four 
were convicted and sentenced to seven 
years’ penal servitude. There was also 
a case from Kerry, in which the prisoner 
was charged with attempting to shoot 
the daughter of the schoolmaster, and in 
this case also one Roman Catholic was 
allowed to beonthejury. The prisoner 
was convicted, and sentenced to 18 
years’ penal servitude. Now, it could 
not be said that the doctrine of chances 
would account for the small proportion 
of Roman Catholics on each of these 
juries. There were special circum- 
stances, indeed, which explained the 
presence on the jury of the two Catholic 
jurors in these cases. In the first, the 


‘Catholic juror was a Mr. Redmond, who 


had recently been rejected at an election 
for the Board of Guardians, but who 
had thereupon been created a Justice of 
the Peace by Dublin Castle, so that he 
mignt be an ez oficio Guardian. The 
other Catholic juror was a Mr. Dunne, 
whose treatment of some of his tenanta 
had some years ago been condemned by 
Cardinal Moran, when Bishop of Ossory. 
He, too, had recently been created a 
Justice of the Peace by Dublin Castle, 
and therefore could be trusted to do 
anything that the Castle wanted. It 
might be asked, whether there were any 
other special jury cases tried at this 
Assize? Yes; there was another case, 
and in this there was no jury-packing ; 
but that was, because the Crown officials 
knew perfectly well that upon legal 
grounds the case could not be sustained, 
and it was not, therefore, worth their 
while to interfere with the constitution 
of the jury. This kind of thing had 
been going on in all parts of Ireland for 
years, and was neha as @ gross in- 
sult by the Catholics. The jurors of the 
Queen’s County were as law-abiding 
men as any in the Kingdom, and they 
regarded it as a grave insult that they 
should not be deemed worthy to be 
trusted with the trial of Kerry Moon- 
lighters. If this kind of thing was re- 
wees the Catholic jurors of the Queen’s 

unty had, he was informed, banded 
themselves together, determined to stand 
up, one and all in Court, when ordered 
to stand by on account of their religion, 
and respectfully protest against the in- 
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sult offered their creed. They might 
be sent to prison for contempt of Court 
by some unjust Judge; but they were 
ready to suffer imprisonment, in order 
that attention might be called to this 
disgraceful system of jury-packing. 
Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he could not enter into the 
facts which the hon. Member had stated 
regarding the cases to which the hon. 
Member had referred, for no record of 
the religious persuasions of jurors was 
kept. As to the empanelling of the 
jury panel, that was prepared by the 
igh Sheriff, over whose action the Go- 
vernment had no control. As to the 
action of the Crown Solicitor in ordering 
jurors to stand by, that was regulated 
by one of the rules drawn up by the 


then Attorney General in 1867, which’ 


had been adopted by successive Govern- 
ments since then, and which provided 
that the Crown Solicitor should make 
preliminary inquiries as to the panel, 
and challenge such jurors as he con- 
sidered, either through fear or owing to 
their trade, were not likely to discharge 
their duty impartially, it might happen 
that, acting under that rule, the Crown 
Solicitor might order jurors of one par- 
ticular religion to stand aside, but their 
religion was not the ground of his doing 
so. [Laughter.| In the discharge of 
his duty under that rule, the Crown 
Solicitor had no right to make any in- 
quiries as to the religious belief of the 
jurors. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Oo., N.) said, 
he would gladly make the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Madden) a 
present of the rule. It was, however, 
a very curious fact that though no in- 
quiry was made as to the religious 
tendencies of the jurors the result was 
always the same—namely, that all the 
Catholics were ordered to stand aside, 
and the majority of jurors in these cases 
were Protestants. The broad fact re- 
mained that jury-packing was carried 
on, and that objections were taken to 
jurors on account of their religious 
belief. However, he did not rise for 
the purpose of discussing that question. 
He desired to ask the Chief Secretary a 
question with regard to the case of 
Kennedy, the lunatic. He wished to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
had made any further inquiries into the 
condition of that poor man with a view 
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to his removal to an asylum? He also 
wished to ask him whether Mr. Latch- 
ford, for whom in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s opinion there was not a ghost of 
a case for relief on Friday night last, 
had been released that day from prison 
on the order of the Court of Exchequer 
on the ground that his conviction was 
wrongful and illegal? The case shed a 
flood of light on the proceedings under 
the Coercion Act, for it was a case in 
which the magistrate refused either to 
increase the sentence to enable the pri- 
soner to appeal, or to state a case, yet 
the Court of Exchequer at once found a 
point on which to release Mr. Latchford. 
He also wished to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would still defend 
his favourite, Cecil Roche ? The last case 
he wished to refer to was that at Mil- 
town Malbay. He referred to the case 
because he understood that one of the 
prisoners, Joseph O’Brien, was released 
on Saturday a order of the prison 
authorities, on the ground that he was 
too ill to be kept in prison. It was too 
probable that Joseph O’Brien had been 
sent forth to die; but the other men had 
still a month’s imprisonment to undergo. 
He begged the right hon. Gentleman 
to bring his mind to bear on this case. 
The evidence against Joseph O’Brien 
was simply that he personally refused 
to supply a woman named Hannah 
Connell with a pound of sugar and an 
ounce of tea, and that he made the 
remark that she had never called at his 
shop before. This woman could have 
got what she wanted elsewhere ; but she 
chose to call at the houses of these four 
men who were charged with conspiracy 
to induce others not to deal. There 
might possibly have been evidence of a 
conspiracy not to deal, but to convict of 
conspiracy to induce others not to deal, 
a great deal more would have to be 
established than a mere refusal to supply 
people. He had with him a copy of the 
depositions, and he declared on his 
honour that, having read them through, 
he could not find a particle of evidence 
to support the charge on which these 
men were convicted ; yet they received 
the atrocious sentence of three months’ 
hard labour, and on appeal to the 
County Court Judge that sentence was 
actually doubled. In their private capa- 
city not a shadow of suspicion rested 
on these men. They were as respect- 
able as any man in that House. [An 
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hon. Mzmpzr: A good deal more. ] 
He contended that there was not a 
partiele of evidence to support the par- 
ticular charge of conspiracy to ol 
others not to deal. He admitted, how- 
ever, that there might be evidence of a 
conspiracy not to deal, an offence which 
was not punishable under the Coercion 
Act. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland said there was 
additional evidence given on appeal, but 
that in regard to the first hearing of the 
case certain pieces of evidence were left 
out of the depositions. What did that 
mean? ‘The inference was that the 
magistrates left out of the depositions 
ths most important part of the evidence. 
He invited the Chief Secretary to point 
out the evidence given on the first hear- 
ing bearing out the charge on which 
those persons were convicted. The only 
evidence given on appeal was to the 
effect that the people of Miltown Mal- 
bay refused to fish with Hannah Connell 
and her son, and that hawkers refused 
to buy fish from her. To assert that 
people were not at liberty to refuse, if 
they chose, to do either of those things 
was ridiculous. He had studied the 
matter, and as far as he had seen the 
depositions, he asserted that there was 
not a particle of evidence in any of the 
cases dealing with the particular charge 
of conspiracy on which the prisoners 
were convicted. If the facts of the 
case were known, there was not even a 
Tory platform where the audience would 
not give a verdict in their favour. Those 
cases constituted the very gravest scan- 
dals to be detected in connection with 
the administration of the Coercion Act 
in Ireland. They proved that if there 
was any conspiracy at all it was a con- 
wouy not only against the liberties but 
the lives of honest people, such as the 
unfortunate Miltown Malbay prisoners 
and the victims of a dozen other similar 
rosecutions, on the part of the land- 
ords and the tools of the Goverment in 
Ireland. The Irish people were expected 
to respect the law and to bow down and 
worship the Chief Secretary and his 
satellites. In his(Mr. Clancy’s) opinion 
the Irish people would not be fit for 
freedom if they did not despise and 
hate both. 
Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.)—— 
Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 


Members being found present, 
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Mr. NOLAN, resuming, said, he 
wished to call attention to the con- 
duct of the military and police on the 
day of the trial of the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) in Dundalk, 
though the Chief Secretary, in answer to 
a Question which he put to the right hon. 
Gentleman, said that no harm had been 
done by the military and police on that 
occasion. That reply gave great sur- 
— to the people of Dundalk. A full 
ist of the men, women, and children 
injured was being prepared, and in due 
course would be brought under the 
notice of the Chief Secretary. Mean- 
while, he (Mr. Nolan) wished to draw 
attention to some of the most brutal of 
the cases ofinjury. In one case an old 
man named Duffy anxious to hear the 
trial went to the Court House early in 
the morning, but was pushed by a 
policeman who, on the old man laying 
hold of the railing, brought down his 
baton on the man’s hand with a squash- 
ing blow, completely disabling it. A 
young man named Hughes was struck 
dowa senseless by a blow on the head 
with a baton while standing at his own 
door. Mr. Maxwell, who had been 
three times Chairman of the Town Com- 
missioners, while endeavouring to act 
as peacemaker, received for his pains a 
thrust from a rifle, and he had since been 
spitting blood. A respectable woman 
also had her arm broken against a door- 
way by the force with which a police- 
man threw her, and a blacksmith was 
lying in hospital from a sabre cut in the 
head. He would leave it to the Chief 
Secretary to reconcile these facts with 
the statement he had made that none of 
the people were injured on the occasion 
in question. Since these occurrences 
the police had tried to establish a reign 
of terror by wholesale prosecutions on 
bogus charges before Removable Ma- 
gistrates. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Szxron) (Belfast, W.) said, that, 
while the House was engaged voting 
money for the government of Ireland, 
while his hon. Friend was bringing 
under the notice of the House in the 
person of District Inspector Supple, a 
specimen of the rowdy swashbuckler, 
entrusted with the public peace of Ire- 
land, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary thought it decent and 
consistent with his auty to be absent 
from the House. What did the Go- 
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vernment mean to do in the case of Mr. 
Latchford, That gentleman, a Justice 
of the Peace, concerned himself in a 
Memorial to the Government, the object 
of which was to obtain the removal of 
Mr. Cecil Roche, R.M., from Tralee. 
Some scuffle having occurred between 
Mr. Latchford and another magistrate, 
a charge, not of riot, but of assault, was 
brought against him, and he was sent 
to be tried before Mr. Cecil Roche, his 
private enemy. He was sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment for the alleged 
riot. To-day, when Mr. Latchford had 
been nearly a month in prison, the Lord 
Chief Baron and his Colleagues had 
found that there was no evidence of riot. 
[Mr. Mappen dissented.] At all events, 
the Court of Appeal found that Mr. 
Latchford ought never to have been sent 
to prison at all. Under those circum- 
stances, he (Mr. Sexton) wished to know 
what reparation the Government in- 
tended to make to Mr. Latchford for the 
insult they had put upon him and the 
outrage they had done him? In the 
same way it appeared that the Miltown 
Malbay prisoners had been unjustly 
convicted. And he wished further to 
know what course was to be taken with 
them? They had been sent to prison on 
a charge of conspiracy to compel people 
not to deal with others. The Lord Chief 
Baron and his Colleagues had laid down 
that in order to support a charge of 
conspiracy under the Coercion Act not 
to deal with a person, it was necessary 
to prove that the parties charged had 
exercised compulsion upon the will of 
others. They had held that a mere 
conspiracy not to deal was not an offence 
under the Coercion Act, and that it was 
not an offence at Common Law, unless a 
conspiracy to injure could be proved. 
He thought the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General for Ireland would not now 
deny that not a syllable of evidence was 
produced before the magistrates in sup- 
port of the charge on which they were 
convicted, in view of the judgment 
— by the Court of Appeal in the 

illeagh case. One of the Miltown 
Malbay prisoners had been released 
because he was dying. How long were 
the other men to be kept in prison? If 
the Government had the least respect 
for the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, 
they were bound to release the prisoners 
after the judgment that had recently 
been delivered. He wished next to 
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bring to the attention of the Chief Se- 
cretary certain facts which had come to 
his knowledge within the last few hours. 
They related to the prison treatment of 
Father M‘Fadden, of Gweedore. Never 
had any man a more painful charge 
than Father M‘Fadden in the district of 
Gweedore, and never had any man more 
nobly acquitted himself. He (Mr. Sex- 
ton) enjvyed the honour of the friend- 
ship of Father M‘Fadden. He was the 
most gentle, amiable, and unselfish of 
men—a man who in any other country 
but Ireland would have been respected 
by the Government as he was honoured 
by the people. For standing by his 
flock Father M‘Fadden had been sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment as 
a first-class misdemeanant. The Chief 
Secretary, with characteristic chivalry, 
then attacked him. In self-defence the 
rev. gentleman sent a reply to the news- 
papers, and immediately after the publi- 
cation of his letter, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman sent a Prison Inspector to the 
prison at Derry to hold a kind of Star 
Chamber inquiry. Father M‘Fadden 
asked to be allowed to be present at the 
inquiry which so closely concerned him, 
so that he might hear the charge and 
give evidence, but his appeal was re- 
fused. After the inquiry he was locked 
in a corridor, the key of the gate being 
given to a warder who was forbidden to 
speak to him. For exercise he was 
ushered into a narrow courtyard, about 
12 feet broad, shut in at one end by the 
boundary wall, 32 feet high, and at the 
other by a gable end. When Father 
M‘Fadden first saw this place, he told 
the warder that first-class misdemean- 
ance was a farce, that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Balfour) would not put 
his dog to exercise in such a place, that 
for the maintenance of principle and for 
the good of the community he would 
protest against this, and that if a better 
place for exercise could not be found for 
him he would remain in his cell. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Balfour) 
was not as courageous as he was malig- 
nant, and in the presence of that threat 
he did not ask Father M‘Fadden to 
exercise in that place. Beforethis inquiry, 
Father M‘Fadden, as a first-class misde- 
meanant, had been allowed to write letters, 
but since the inquiry had taken place, 
Father M’Fadden had been refused the 
right, not only of sending a letter to the 
Press, but of sending any letter what- 
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ever. His window (which was his sole 
means of ventilation, and which he was 
formerly allowed to open) was now 
locked up, and, as the glass was frosted, 
Father M’Fadden was now left from the 
break of day to the coming of darkness 
to look at nothing but the four white 
walls of his cell—an experience which 
had deprived many a man of his sight, 
and might deprivea prisoner of his reason. 
He was not surprised to hear that Father 
M‘Fadden had grown grey under this 
treatment. He desired to know whether 
Father M‘Fadden, who had been sen- 
tenced as a first-class misdemeanant, 
would continue to be deprived of privi- 
leges to which, as such, he was entitled ? 
Finally, he (Mr. Sexton) wished to draw 
attention to a letter that had appeared 
in one of that morning’s papers written 
by the hon. Member for East Cork (Mr. 
Lane), in which the hon. Gentleman 
gave an account of some of his experi- 
ences in Tullamore Gaol under the care 
of Dr. Ridley. He (Mr. Sexton) had 
seen his hon. Friend, who absolutely 
confirmed every statement in that letter. 
His hon. Friend was confined in Tulla- 
more, and was under the care of Dr. 
Ridley. In his letter he said — 


* At that time I was very ill, but would not 
admit it, as I wanted to force my right to pri- 
vate exercise as a political prisoner. Dr. Rid- 
ley begged of me several times to go into the 
hospital, ‘ because,’ said he, ‘if you don’t they 
will starve you to death here.’ ”’ 


The letter continued— 


‘* When Dr. Ridley saw me sinking so rapidly, 
he said he could not give exercise, but he would 
give me food. On the following days he brought 
me some roast fowl, and on Friday he brought 
me three poached eggs ‘ to keep the life in you,’ 
as he said himself. Finally, when I became so 
prostrate that I could not rise off the flags, he 
said, ‘I must either defy the Prisons Board or 
have an inquest on you, and as 1 don’t want a 
verdict against me for killing you I will give 
you exercise in spite of them.’’ 


His (Mr. Sexton’s) hon. Friend (Mr. 
Lane) took exercise that day and on the 
following day. He said— 


‘* In the forenoon of the second day Dr. Rid- 
ley came into my cell in a most excited state. 
He said he ‘got a terrible reprimand 
from Dublin’ for allowing me out to exercise, 
that he ‘had orders to certify that I was fit 
for punishment,’ that the Resident Magistrate 
was to be brought in, and I was to be put in 
the punishment dungeon, which would certainly 
kill me in the condition I was then, and he asked 
me to go into hospital ‘as the only way to es- 
cape them.’ He gave me 10 minutes to think 


it over, and went to Alderman Hooper’s cell. 
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When he returned he said he had told Alder- 
man Hooper the whole story, and that the 
latter strongly urged me to conform to his (Dr. 
Ridley’s) wishes. Hoe brought me a password 
from Alderman Hooper to convince me that he 
had sent the message. I then consented to go 
into hospital.” 

The letter continued— 

‘* When I was leaving the prison I asked him 
how I could repay all his kindness. He said I 
could do so ‘ by letting the public know he was 
not the inhuman wretch the prison rules made 
him appear ;’ but he warned me not to say a 
word thet would let the Prisons Board know 
that he was kind to any of us political prisoners. 
He told me he was in perpetual conflict with 
the Prisons Board about the political prisoners 
since he refused to be present at the forcible 
stripping of Mr. O’Brien, which he reported 
would imperil his life.” 

The hon. Member (Mr. Lane) concluded 
his letter by stating that he knew Dr. 
Ridley to be a most sensitive and kind- 
hearted man, and that he appeared to 
be disgusted with the brutal discipline 
he had to administer, and that he had 
no doubt he committed self destruction 
at the shame of having allowed himself 
to be bullied into the punishment of John 
Mandeville. Mr. Mandeville was dead 
and Dr. Ridley was dead. He (Mr. 
Sexton) charged upon the Chief Secre- 
tary the direct responsibility for the 
former, and for the latter’s self-inflicted 
end. The question raised by the letter 
would have to be tested, and with- 
out pressing further the facts of this case, 
he simply asked the Chief Secretary 
whether he would lay upon the Table all 
the instructions and communications 
issued to Dr. Ridley by the Prisons 
Board while Mr. Mandeville and the 
other political prisoners were under his 
care; and, also, whether he would fur- 
nish them with written notes of the 
verbal communications on this subject 
made by the right hon. Gentleman or 
his subordinates to Dr. Ridley, so as to 
enable the House to judge for themselves 
the measure of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s responsibility ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.): I shall proceed to reply to the 
questions which have been put to me as 
briefly and with as little of the contro- 
versial spirit as possible. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Dublin (Mr. Clancy) re- 
ferred to a speech made on Friday last 
by one of his Friends, in reference to a 
man who became insane whilst in prison. 
I promised to make inquiries in the 
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matter, and I did so at the earliest pos- 
sible moment; but I have not yet re- 
ceived a reply, and therefore I cannot 
give any further information on this 
subject. The hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton), who has just sat 
down, stated that the Court of Ex- 
chequer had quashed the verdict in the 
ease of Mr. Latchford, who was prose- 
cuted for riot, on the ground that there 
was no evidence of riot ; but that state- 
ment is wholly inaccurate. The Court 
of Exchequer never dealt with evidence 
in the case at all. It is true that they 
had ordered Mr. Latchford’s release. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Yes, but they did so 
simply on the ground that there had 
been a technical error in the order of 
imprisonment. There was no question 
of law on the merits of the case involved, 
but a pure technicality. The next ques- 
tion was with reference to the Miltown 
Malbay case, which was tried, not before 
a Resident Magistrate at all, but before 
a County Court Judge. The case has 
been heard twice over, and, on each 
occasion, the Court decided that there 
was evidence for committal. It is per- 
fectly useless to attempt to discuss the 
legal evidence in a case before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. It 
cannot be done. Nothing can be gained 
in the cause of justice, or in any other 
cause, by trying before a tribunal which 
is not judicial, a case which has already 
been tried before a tribunal which is 
judicial. Iam surprised that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite should have chosen that 
case as one upon which they wish to try 
the question of Boycotting; for a more 
shocking case it is impossible to conceive 
—this poor unhappy woman, kept three 
days without food by an illegal and 
iniquitous conspiracy. Nothing more 
horrible has come to light in the annals 
of Irish political strife. The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast has given a graphic 
account of what he calls the treatment 
of Father M‘Fadden in prison. He has 
informed the Committee that I have sent 
down emissaries from Dublin Castle, that 
I have held a Star Chamber inquiry at 
the prison, and that I have condemned 
Father M‘Fadden to treatment which, 
apparently in the opinion of the hon. 
Member, would not have been inflicted 
upon an ordinary prisoner. Well, to all 
that, I give the most absolute contra- 
diction. I have sent no emissary. I 
have not held any Star Chamber inquiry. 


Ur, A. J, Balfour 
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I have not ordered any special prison 
treatment. In fact, I am absolutely 
ignorant of all that the hon. Member 
has been talking about ; and I must say, 
in addition, that I receive with the most 
absolute scepticism the whole story 
which has been been brought before us 
in such detail. 

Mr. SEXTON: They have appeared 
in the Press. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, if the 
hon. Gentleman had no better means of 
information than the Irish Press, it 
would account for their not being able 
to agree on this point. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by calling your attention 
to a letter from the hon. Member for 
East Cork (Mr. Lane), of which I have 
heard, but which I have not read, with 
regard to his treatment in Tullamore 
Gaol and his conversation with Dr. 
Ridley. I think it would have been 
well if these things had been said in 
Dr. Ridley’s lifetime. 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes; then you could 
have dismissed him. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: And if it had 
not been said in Dr. Ridley’s lifetime, 
it would have been well if, instead of 
being written in a letter to Zhe Daily 
News, it had been given in evidence on 
oath before the Coroner’s jury, so that 
it might have been cross-examined upon. 
All I can say is, having regard to Par- 
liamentary usage, that, in my opinion, 
nothing can be more certain than that 
the hon. Member for East Cork is la- 
bouring under some delusion. He says 
that Dr. Ridley was told to treat poli- 
tical prisoners with exceptional severity. 
That is absolutely false. He tells a story 
of Dr. Ridley bringing intc his cell, sur- 
reptitiously, poached eggs and chicken. 

ell, I do not know much of prison 
discipline; but I presume there is a 
sufficient amount of surveillance to pre- 
vent such a thing being done without 
somebody having cognizance of it. But 
however that may be, I state in the 
most positive manner, on my responsi- 
bility as a Minister of the Crown, that 
the one regulation which I have laid 
down, and which I insist upon being 
carried out, is this, that every prisoner 
should be treated exactly alike, without 
any distinction as to whether he is a 
political prisoner or not. A political 
prisoner, according to my orders, is not 
to be treated any better or any worse 
than any other prisoner, and he has not 
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been treated any better or worse, so far 


as I have any control. The hon. Mem- 
ber now takes an extraordinary interest 
in the prison rules, and characterizes 
them as inhuman. It is also said that 
Dr. Ridley stated that he would regard 
himself as an inhuman wretch if he 
carried cut the prison rules. Who made 
the prison rules? Was it I? The 
prison rules in force in Ireland at this 
moment are the result of a Royal Com- 
mission > geen I think, in the year 
1880 or the year 1881, which reported 
in the year 1884. The Ministry in power 
when that Commission reported were 
the Friends of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and, as a matter of fact, the par- 
ticular right hon. Gentleman then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, whom I now see 
before me (Mr. John Morley), was asked 
a Question in that House about the new 
prison rules, and he stated in that House 
that he had carried out in detail the 
recommendations, or most of the recom- 
mendations, of the Royal Commission. 
The prison rules now in force are not 
my prison rules. They are the prison 
rules that were in force before the last 
Liberal Administration. They are the 

rison rules advised and recommended 
“ a Royal Commission, and advocated 
and carried out by a Liberal Chief 
Secretary. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the leading point 
of the hon. Member’s charge was, that 
the political prisoners under punish- 
ment—{ Cries of “ Order !”’ }—that poli- 
tical prisoners under punishment were 
deprived of the two hours’ daily exer- 
cise recommended by the Commission. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have two 
observations to make on the interruption 
of the hon. Gentleman. The first is, that 
the prison rules in force were advocated 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
The second is, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite and his Friends and Pre- 
decessors in Office refused, as absolutely 
as I have refused, to recognize any such 
class in existence as political prisoners. 
That disposes, as I think, pretty com- 
pletely of the interruption the hon. Gen- 
tleman was good enough to make. 
Those rules, passed by Parliament and 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, are those now in force in Irish 
prisons; and how do they differ from 
the rules now in force in English 
prisons? They differ in one respect 
only—that they are more lenient and 
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more in favour of the prisoner. We 
have heard a great deal of the food in 
Irish prisons. We have been told that 
Irish prisoners have been starved. We 
have also been told that in the matter of 
nourishment the Irish prison rules are 
inhuman. Is it the opinion of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that these rules are in- 
human? If so, why did not they dis- 
cover it earlier, at a time when they had 
no concern one way or another with 
them, and not now, when they are 
interested, and want to make political 
— outofthem? If the Irish prison 
rules are inhuman, the English prison 
rules are doubly inhuman, because they 
afford a less generous diet to prisoners 
than the Irish rules. I say, with abso- 
lute confidence, that if our prison rules 
require remodelling, in order to make 
them less harsh, the first prison rules 
that ought to be remodelled are the 
English prison rules; and if the prison 
rules of the United Kingdom require 
remodelling, I confess I should have 
thought better of those philanthropists 
who urge an alteration, if they had 
urged it at a time when they did not 
think they could make political capital 
out of that contention. Hon. Members 
opposite say the prison rules are in- 
human. They have been laid before 
Parliament; they have been approved 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. | Several 
Home Rule Mempers: Never.| Well, 
they were before the House, and if they 
were not approved, you raised no ob- 
jection to them. They have not been 
objected to before Parliament; they 
have been advocated by a Royal Com- 
mission, and passed by a Liberal Chief 
Secretary, and I say, in those cireum- 
stances, if any alteration is required, let 
hon. Gentlemen not ask me to make a 
special alteration in one country with 
regard to one class of prisoners. Let 
them demand an inquiry into the whole 
system of prison discipline in England, 
in Scotland, and in Ireland, with regard 
to every prisoner, be he who he may, 
and be the fault for which he is im- 
prisoned what it may. I will not oppose 
them if they do; but never will I con- 
sent to draw a distinction between one 
class of offenders against the law and 
another class in the one and the same 
country. Neither will I be intimidated 
by the species of calumny to which the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have given 
utterance this night, into modifying the 
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treatment to be given to Irish prisoners 
who may be friends of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, while I leave unaltered the 
treatment to be given to other offenders 
against the law in this country, in Scot- 
land, and in England. I have, I think, 
dealt now with all the questions raised. 
I have nothing further to add, and I 
hope the House will soon consent to the 
Vote on Account. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): Ido not propose to make 
any remarks at this stage on what has 
fallen from the Chief Secretary on 

rison discipline. I will only say that 
os himself has admitted, with a non- 
chalance rather surprising, that he did 
not pretend to be versed in the prison 
rules. I should have thought that a 
Minister now in the position of the 
Chief Secretary, whose business or mis- 
fortune it has been to put into prison so 
many of his Parliamentary Colleagues, 
knowing that the subject of prison 
treatment would be brought before the 
House, would have made himself 
acquainted with prison discipline. The 
right hon. Gentleman and the House 
must not forget that the prisoners of 
whose treatment the hon. Members from 
Ireland are now complaining, though 
undoubtedly they have been adjudged to 
be offenders against the law, are for the 
most part in prison under an exceptional 
aw. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is exactly 
the same law that prevailed under Lord 
Spencer’s Administration. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I have 
nothing to do with Lord Spencer’s Go- 
vernment. [Jronical Ministerial cheers. | 
I cannot understand why right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite should be so elated 
with that declaration. I had nothing 
to do with the administration of the 
Coercion Act of Lord Spencer, and I 
me against the Coercion Act of Mr. 

orster’s time in season and out of 
season ; and when it was proposed to 
renew some of the clauses of the Crimes 
Act of 1882, I, sitting below the 
Gangway, gave Notice of an Amend- 
ment resisting the reimposition of those 
clauses. Therefore it seems to me, 
under those circumstances, that the 
cheers of hon. Members opposite are 
singularly misplaced. Those Gentlemen 
who are now in prison, and of whose 
treatment in prison we complain, are 
there under an exceptional law—a law 
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which does not exist in England or Scot- 
land, and which was passed last year, 
and the right hon. Gentleman speaks of 
English and Scottish prisoners as if they 
were precisely on a level with the Gentle- 
men in prison under the Coercion Act. 
(Mr. A. J. Batrovr: Hear, hear!] 
No, they are not. Why, Sir, Mr. Dillon 
would not be in prison at all in their 
opinion, if he had been able to appeal 
to a jury, which he would have had if 
the hon. Member had made the speech 
in England or Scotland, and which he 
had a right to at the time that he made 
that speech in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman must really admit with his 
logical mind that that condition makes 
all the difference in their attitude to- 
wards the treatment of these prisoners ; 
and I think the right hon. Gentleman 
could not employ his recess more advan- 
tageously than by inquiring into some 
of the details of that prison discipline as 
to which he avows his complete igno- 
rance. Now, I want to say a word or 
two with regard to what fell from tha 
Chief Secretary in regard to Mr. Latca- 
ford. I should think that the Chief Secre- 
tary must feel a little uncomfortable — 
[A Parnellite Memser : Oh, dear no! }— 
when he reflects upon what he said on 
Friday, and then considers the judgment 
of the Court of Exchequer to-day. I 
have not seen a printed or written re- 
port containing the terms of the judg- 
ment, and I am willing to believe that 
the decision of the Court of Exchequer 
has turned entirely upon a technical 
error in the form of committal. What 
do I care about that? ‘Is it not the 
fact that Mr. Latchford has suffered 
one month’s imprisonment, less two 
days, wrongfully? I ask the Chief 
Secretary to answer this question. Can 
it be denied that Mr. Latchford has 
suffered nearly the whole of what is now 
proved to have been, whether on a tech- 
nical point or not, a wrongful committal ? 
It cannot be denied. Then the Chief 
Secretary says that Mr. Latchford’s 
counsel, when before Mr. Roche, did not 
raise this point of law upon which the 
form of committal has been criticized. 
I do not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman has had access to some more 
minute report of what took place before 
Mr. Roche; but I have read all the re- 
ports in the local newspapers and in Zhe 
Freeman's Journal, and I say that Mr. 
Latchford’s counsel was not allowed to 
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raise & point upon which a case could be 
stated, use Mr. Roche said arbi- 
trarily, as is his fashion, that no point 
of law had arisen on which a case could 
be stated. That, however, is not the 
opinion of the Court of Exchequer ; and, 
in fact, Mr. Roche gave no chance to the 
counsel to raise such a point. It would 
be useless, in the absence of documents 
and of what took place before the Court 
of Exchequer this day, to go further 
into the case ; but I repeat that it is cer- 
tain that Mr. Latchford has nearly under- 
gone a month’s wrongful imprisonment. 
I have one other observation to make 
before I sit down, and that is with regard 
to the character which hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway give to the right 
hon. Gentleman—that he is tyrannical 
and despotic. I am not sure of that. I 
am not at all sure that the right hon. 
Gentleman is not the opposite of a tyrant 
and a despot. His position is that of a 
Minister who, from his policy, is com- 
pelled, in every case, right or wrong, 
to back up his subordinates. Isit to be 
supposed that in the administration of 
this Coercion Act, which has been in 
force just a year—as we may suppose 
from the line he has uniformly taken— 
that there has not been a single error of 
judgment, not a single indiscretion, not 
a single miscarriage of justice perpe- 
trated by a Divisional Magistrate, Resi- 
dent Magistrate, Inspector, or Head 
Constable ? If we are to trust to the 
Chief Secretary not one of those officers 
has made a single mistake. The Chief 
Secretary is right. His policy can only 
be carried out on condition that he sup- 
ports his subordinates through thick and 
thin, through right and wrong. That 
is the misfortune of his position. The 
fact is, he has never admitted that the 
humblest subordinate has been guilty of 
any indiscretion, and as soon as I hear 
the Chief Secretary admit that on a 
single occasion, however minute or 
trifling, one of his subordinates, however 
humble, has been guilty of an indiscre- 
tion, however unimportant, then I will 
believe that the right hon. Gentleman 
is the master and not the servant of his 
own agents. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that the House of Commons is the 
last place in which judicial and police ad- 
ministration can be properly criticized. 

Mr. A. J, BALFOUR: Not police, 
but judicial matters, 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
genres They are the same in Ire- 
and. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Well, I say 
that we are in a position to consider judi- 
cial questions in this House. There is not 
a case in which the Chief Secretary has 
admitted that any of these men has made 
a mistake. It must, indeed, be allowed 
that many mistakes have been commit- 
ted; but how can we get the people of 
Ireland to respect the law or its ad- 
ministration when we know that the 
Minister of the Crown who represents 
the Irish Government in this House, sup- 
ported by a majority, is unable to face 
the truth or to admit the truth? Mr. 
Latchford’s case illustrates that among 
many things, and I hope, after the de- 
cision in this case, that the right hon. 
Gentleman will instruct Colonel Turner 
and others who are nominally his sub- 
ordinates not to write letters to the news- 
papers accusing Members of Parliament 
and others of gross mis-statements, when 
every statement that I, at least, have 
made is absolutely borne out by every- 
thing that has come to light since. I 
have the honour of knowing Colonel 
Turner. I am willing to believe that 
that gentleman is an excellent military 
officer ; but Colonel Turner, deciding in 
situations that require a judicial or a 
legal frame of mind, is just as competent 
to do that as I am to direct the evolu- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Fleet in Bantry 
Bay. He is entirely incompetent to deal 
with those minute points which arise in 
such circumstances. It is one of the 
deplorable features in the present admi- 
nistration of Ireland that a man like 
Colonel Turner, whose excellence in his 
own proper sphere of life I am not pre- 
pared to deny, should have these impor- 
tant points to settle, and that the Chief 
Secretary is compelled to back him up. 
The result, for which we are responsible, 
is that Mr. Latchford, among many 
others, has endured what is now proved 
to be a wrong and unjust punishment. 

Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had insinuated that his hon. Col- 
league the Member for East Cork (Mr. 
Lane) had written a letter to the news- 

apers which apparently he would shrink 
rom substantiating in a Court of Jus- 
tice. He (Mr. Hooper) could state that 
his hon. Colleague was ready to appear 
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before the Coroner’s Court and to sub- 
stantiate every word he had written. 
When he (Mr. Hooper) himself was in 
gaol Dr. Ridley came to him on the 
morning referred to, and said to him 
that he was in a state of great trouble 
and distress, and had got into a serious 
conflict with the Prisons Board. It was 
stated that the Board had written to 
Dr. Ridley saying that he had no power 
to give his Colleague—who had been 
three weeks in a cell—outdoor exercise 
in the circumstances, and that unless his 
Colleague went to the hospital he would 
be in a very serious difficulty. Dr. 
Ridley appealed to him to give his ad- 
vice in that direction. He told Dr. 
Ridley there was a great principle in- 
volved, that a doctor should be pre- 
vented, within his discretion, from order- 
ing the exercise he thought fit for a 
prisoner under his charge. He was 
placed in the position of having either 
to forego a great princple or sacrifice the 
life of his Friend, who was editor of his 
paper while the right hon. Gentleman 
put him (Mr. Hooper) in gaol. The right 
on. Gentleman spoke of the prisoners 
and of the food they got in Ireland; in- 
deed, the right hon. Gentleman scoffed 
at the idea of political prisoners. He 
himself was prosecuted for publishin 
in his papera report which was as legal 
up to three months before as anything 
that ever appeared in any English news- 
paper. He was tried on 13 different 
charges; he was convicted on two of 
them and sentenced on each; and the 
right hon. Gentleman did not give him 
a chance of appealing to a higher Court. 
He was sent to prison, and what treat- 
ment did he get from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s subordinates in gaol? He 
was stripped of his clothes by force, re- 
quired to take exercise with two crimi- 
nals, both of whom had stabbed a man 
and one of whom had killed his victim, 
and required also to eat prison food and 
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clean out his cell. He did clean out 
his cell, and he was ordered bread and | 
water from that unfortunate man who! 
was now dead (Dr. Ridley), and towards | 
whom he entertained not the slightest | 
animosity, for he regarded him as the! 
victim of the right hon. Gentleman the | 
Chief Secretary. He got five days’ bread | 
and water under Dr. Ridley’s direction. | 
He was sent to hospital, where he re- | 
mained for 11 days, and on his return) 
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he was two days afterwards put on bread 
and water for two days more. If the 
right hon. Gentleman did not consider 
his case a political one, he did not know 
what case under the Crimes Act, or any 
other Act, could possible be a political 
case. But, passing from the digres- 
sion, Dr. Ridley told him, in the exact 
words which his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Lane) mentioned, that he had got 
into serious trouble with the Prisons 
Board, and asked him to advise his 
hon. Friends to go to the hospital ; 
and he decided, both on account of 
his hon. Friend’s wife and chil- 
dren, and also on account of his very 
haggard and changed condition, to do 
so. His hon. Friend’s appearance was 
greatly altered; he was wan, and had 
aged 10 years. He would not have 
known him in the streets in his ordinary 
clothes. He was now exceedingly glad 
that he had done so, for he believed 
that if his hon. Friend had been sub- 
jected for the remainder of his term to 
that injurious system he never would 
have come out of Tullamore Gaol alive. 
The right hon. Gentleman scoffed at the 
idea of his Friends being clandestinely 
supplied with any articles of nourishing 
food by the doctor; but was the right 
hon. tleman so ignorant of prison 
discipline as to suppose that they 
searched the doctors when they went 
into the Irish.gaols? Perhaps, how- 
ever, that would be the next new order 
which the right hon. Gentleman would 
issue. But would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman be astonished to hear that, while 
Dr. Ridley was openly carrying out the 
orders of the Prisons Board in his (Mr, 
Hooper’s) case, he clandestinely offered 
him brandy? Seeing the effects which 
confinement had on him, Dr. Ridley 
came to him, and said—‘‘ Now, Mr. 
Hooper, is there nothing I can do for 
you? Supposing I brought you up 
some brandy, would you take it?” 
Well, that was a sore temptation to a 
man in his position; but he said—*‘ No, 
Dr. Ridley ; if I took the brandy and 
the smell were to be found in my cell 
by some other official it is not you who 
would be suspected, but some unfor- 
tunate warder, whose own living and 
that of his family depended on his re- 
taining his situation.”” Would the right 
hon. Gentleman be astonished to hear 
that while Dr. Ridley was carrying out 
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his orders he told him that there was 
not a man in that community, whatever 
his religion or his politics, who approved 
of the treatment that was given? At 
that same moment there was another Col- 
league of his in another part of the estab- 
lishment—the ex-Lord Mayor of Dublin 
(Mr. T. D. Sullivan), who was in there 
exactly for the same offence as his, and 
who was treated as a first-class misde- 
meanant, getting his own food, wearing 
his own clothes, receiving newspapers, 
allowed to read his letters, and to take 
exercise for two hours by himself. 
What was the cause for that differ- 
ence of treatment? It was not that 
his offence was more heinous than that 
of the hon. Gentleman the ex-Lord 
Mayor of Dublin. It was that he him- 
self was tried by two of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Removables, while the hon. 
Gentleman the ex-Lord Mayor was tried 
by a magistrate as independent of the 
right hon. Gentleman as the Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer. He had not the 
slightest animosity against the right 
hon. Gentleman; the only feeling he 
had was one of regret that a man of 
his influence and abilities should de- 
scend to such a contemptible policy. 
He himself had been put in gaol for 
only doing the very acts which he was 
doing to-day, and he was quite willing 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
come on again. If he had not, unfor- 
tunately, had a better constitution and 
a more cheerful disposition than others, 
the shocking treatment he had received 
in gaol would have made more serious 
inroads on his health; but he could 
state that there was nothing which his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Lane) had said in re- 
gard to Dr. Ridley but was perfectly true, 
and he could vouch for it on oath. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, he was pained to the last degree 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland should have made 
such reflections upon the utterances of 
an hon. Member of that House by say- 
ing that that hon. Member had not made 
his statement upon oath. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
reluctant to interrupt the hon. Member, 
but that was not the point of his objec- 
tion. The point was not the question of 


oath, but of cross-examination. 
Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that his 
observations were thoroughly to the 


point. 


He objected to the reflection 
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that the word of any Member of that 
House was not as good as that of the 
right hon. Gentleman. From his know- 
ledge of the hon. Member for East Cork 
Mr. Lane) in that House, and from the 

iendship he had shown him in Ireland, 
there was no Member of that House 
whose word was entitled to higher re- 
spect ; and it ill became the right hon. 
Gentleman to discredit him. It was in 
the highest degree shameful, brutal, 
and infamous that the political prisoners 
should be treated in the same way as 
the villest criminals in thecountry. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary might be personally humane, he 
might desire to do nothing irregular or 
harsh; but he showed a want of con- 
sideration which was extremely painful. 
The right hon. Gentleman and his Col- 
leagues were heaping upon themselves 
in one case after another such a record 
as must, in the long run, sink them to 
the lowest possible condition in the esti- 
mation of their fellow-countrymen as 
administrators. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Belfast, 8.) rose in 
his place, and claimed to move, ‘‘ That 
the Question be now put;” but Mr. 
Speaker withheld his assent, and de- 
clined then to put that Question. 

Mr, T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, that he had often wit- 
nessed fierce conflicts with Chief Se- 
cretaries for Ireland ; but former Chief 
Secretaries had exhibited decency and 
gravity of demeanour, which compared 
avourably with the levity and flippancy, 
the spirit of taunt and insult, now ex- 
hibited. While the hon. Member for 
South East Cork (Mr. Hooper) described 
the prison treatment which had partially 
destroyed his sight, his voice was almost 
drowned by conversation that seemed to 
be intentionally loud on the Treasury 
Bench in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer engaged. He protested 
against such conduet as degrading this 
Assembly. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary calmly argued as if 
the letter of the hon. Member for East 
Cork (Mr. Lane) must be mendacious. 
The right hon. Gentleman taunted them 
with a new-born interest in prison rules, 
when it was notorious that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) had with great difficulty secured 
the partial amendment of the rules by 
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a Liberal Government—a task in which 
they were not assisted by the Conserva- 
tives, whose alliance did not extend to 
any interference with coercion. The 
right hon. Gentleman had professed 
ignorance of prison rules. If that was 
so the right hon. Gentleman was the 
only man in the House—with, perhaps, 
the single exception of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer—who would be capable of impri- 
soning 19 or 20 of his Parliamentary 
Colleagues, and then coming down to 
the House with a nonchalant air and 
declaring that he had very little know- 
ledge of prison rules. Was it really as- 
tonishing that Irish Members should 
take an interest in the subject, with 19 
or 20 of their Colleagues subject to 
those rules? ‘he right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary’s ignorance of the 
prison rules was all assumed, for he 
could know all about them and alter 
them in the case of a priest. There was 
no relevancy in the comparison with 
England, because men like Dillon were 
not imprisoned in England for political 
offences, and because the rules were in- 
terpreted in a barbarous spirit in Ire- 
land. They would some day bring home 
to the right hon. Gentleman direct re- 
sponsibility for all this torture he had 
inflicted in Ireland. Every official in 
Irish prisons lived in feared and trem- 
bling lest he should be dismissed fornot 
being brutal enough. It was asked 
why his hon. Friend had not stated, 
what he had stated to-night, during the 
life of Dr. Ridley? He could not, for 
dismissal would have been the fate of 
Dr. Ridley if it had been known that he 
had shown consideration to an impri- 
soned Member. If the warders tried to 
make life more human they were dis- 
missed by this high-minded Chief Secre- 
tary, who did not consider even such 

oor men toolow a game. The story of 

ullamore Gaol was gradually being un- 
folded, and would be soon better known, 
though the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary would probably deprive 
the House of the opportunity of discus- 
sing it in its entirety. He had promised 
the shorthand writers’ notes in the Man- 
deville inquest, but the notes would pro- 
bably be delayed till the time had gone 
past for proper and adequate discussion, 
for when the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
mised a Return, he was prepared to find 
it kept back until a space of time had 
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elapsed sufficient to make the revelations 
less poignant to the public imagination. 
He was informed by his hon. Friend 
who bad taken an honourable part in 
the inquiry that the shorthand writers’ 
notes were transcribed from day to day. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed self. 
complacent to night; that was a virtue 
upon which he was to be congratulated 
but he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had seen 
men in his position overthrown, and he 
would yet see the right hon. Gentleman; 
overthrown also. The public opinion of 
thiscountry was getting disgusted with the 
——- of the right hon. Gentleman. 

he public opinion which had been de- 
frauded into electing Gentlemen opposite 
as Members ofthat onse was gettingin- 
formed as to the proceedings and as to 
the real nature of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s policy. The day wouldcome when 
the people of this country would ask 
themselves what was the difference be- 
tween torturing a man by the thumb- 
screw and the rack, and torturing him 
by starvation, confinement, and suffer- 
ings which led to his early death. He 
expected to live to see the day when the 
country would pronounce its verdict and 
the brutalities practised by the right 
hon. Gentleman in the prisons in Ireland 
would be remembered against him and 
hon. Members opposite as an ignoble 
and shameful chapter in the history of 
this country and of civilization. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.) said, that 
in the name of his constituents he pro- 
tested against the cruel, barbarous, and 
brutal treatment which had been inflicted 
upon them by the Government. Father 
Gilligan had been sent to gaol for a 
month for holding a meeting in boats 
upon the Shannon. He is a patriotic 
priest, but he is as Christian as 
patriotic. He did not know what 
right the police had where the Sheriff, 
bailiffs, and Emergency men were pre- 
sent to attack a man who was only 
offering a passive resistance in de- 
fence of his own house. He protested 
also against the manner in which the 

olice laid snares for his constituents. 

hy should a blacksmith be punished 
for refusing to shoe horses for Mrs. 
Moloney, and why should shopkeepers 
be punished for not supplying Mrs. 
Moloney and her Emergency men with 
goods which were their own property 
and which they did not require and 
for which the Emergency men had no 
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money to pay? The police and Hannah Government of the day. Even with 
O’Connell entered into a conspiracy to; regard to small and minute points they 
entrap the shopkeepers. In Miltown| were bound to take their instructions 
Malbay 25 publicans were summoned | from the Executive in Dublin Castle. 
for not supplying the police, because by | He had hoped that the recommendations 
the advice of Father White they closed | of the Prisons Commission had changed 
their houses for the purpose of keeping all that ; but the facts that had come to 
the Military and Constabulary sober. | light in the cases of Mr. Mandeville and 
The right hon. Gentleman employed | Dr. Ridley showed, unfortunately, that 
pimps, spies, informers, and conspirators | the system remained unchanged. He 
to help on his government of the country. remembered being deeply shocked some 
Men now could neither meet, nor speak, | years ago at the case of an unfortu- 
nor sing, nor cheer, nor whistle, nor' nate man at Waterford. This man was 
ray without the intervention of the | arrested for allowing his sheep to stray 
Gonstabulary. Finally, he protested | upon the public road, and was committed 
against the conduct of the right hon. | to prison for 14 days in default of pay- 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary in the | ing some trifling fine. He was a hale, 
House ; he had that evening refused to | strong man, the only complaint from 
believe the statement of an hon. Mem- | which he suffered being an irritating 
ber of the House; his own statements |skin affection. Troubled by this and 
had been disbelieved, when he had | the confinement, he became violent, and 
stated that with his own eyes he had at | the prison doctor asked leave to use a 
Kilrush seen furniture broken and | particular kind of restraint in order to 
thrown out on the roadside. Why should | control him. The reply of the Prisons 
his and his hon. Friend’s word be| Board was that the restraint suggested 
doubted? They were as truthful in| by the doctor must not be used, and that 
private life as the right hon. Gentleman | the man should be put in muffs and 
the Chief Secretary ; aye, and in public | pinioned. This direction was acted upon, 
life too. The right hon. Gentleman had | and the man was kept under these re- 
four times within a few days branded | straints for eight days, and very soon 
him as a liar before that House—Ist, | afterwards he died. Had the recommen- 
as regards the breaking of furniture at | dations of the prison doctor been carried 
Spellasy’s house; 2nd, in reference to} out, and had the Prisons Board not in- 
Captain Turner’s orders to fire in a! terfered, the man would be alive now. 
window ; 3rd, in reference to the partial | He (Mr. T. A. Dickson) at that Commis- 
action of Cecil Roche as between me| sion interrogated Mr. Bourke, Chairman 
and Mr. Patten; and, 4th, the different! of the Prisons Board, in reference to 
version of the transaction between Dr. | that case, and Mr. Bourke’s reply was— 
Counsel and Colonel Turner; and yet) ‘‘ We (the Prisons Board) are only tools 
the right hon. Gentleman had no know- | in the hands of the Government.” 
ledge of the matters in question except} Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of what Go- 
through Emergency men. But the right vernment ? 
hon. Gentleman was a fitting tool for) Mr. T. A. DICKSON: Of the late 
the policy of exasperation which was| Government. But the right hon. Gen- 
intended and calculated to promote | tleman makes no point in that. That 
crime. makes no difference. It was of no conse- 
Mr. T. A. DICKSON (Dublin, St.| quence under which Government the 
Stephen’s Green) said, he had been aj facts which he had related occurred. 
Member of the Royal Commission on |} One Government was like another in re- 
Irish Prisons, and if the recommenda-| gard to prison administration, and the 
tions of that Commission had been) present Government were at this moment 
carried out Mr. Mandeville and Dr. | governing Ireland through the tools 
Ridley would have been living to-day. | transferred to them by their Predecessors. 
The great difference between English| He had denounced the system when 
and Irish prisons was this—that in carried on by the Government of the 
English prisons the medical officials and right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
all the higher class of officials were in-| Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) as 
dependent; whereas in Irish prisons the | he did now. His point was that the 
medical officers and the Governors did medical officers of Irish prisons were not 
nut act upon their own judgments, but’ free agents, as were the doctors in Eng- 
were merely tools in the hands of the lish prisons, and were not allowed to 
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 aegag the treatment that they thought 
est in connection with the prisons. It 
was mainly owing to that that a great 
deal more deaths took place in the Irish 
than in the English prisons, and that 
treble the number of cases of insanity 
occurred. One might as well compare 
hell and paradise as compare the state 
of things in Irish prisons with that exist- 
ing in English gaols. This was what 
they complained of, and this was what 


they desired to see remedied. What they | 


wanted in Irish prisons was a system of 
officials who would be under the control 
in every minute particular of the Execu- 
tive Government. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.), after refer- 
ring to the case of Dr. Magner at con- 
siderable length, contended that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary controlled all the Departments of 
public life in Ireland as effectually as 
the man who pressed the button con- 
trolled an electric machine. He con- 
tended that the conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman, in his treatment of the Irish 
political prisoners, was contemptible. 
Whenever a communication came from 
the right hon. Gentleman, as in the case 
of poor Mandeville, to do anything, it 
was at once done, and all the indepen- 
dence of the prison doctors was taken 
from them. The Irish Members charged 
against the Government not only that 
they did notdifferentiate between political 
prisoners and others, but that political 
prisoners got by far the worst of it. He 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would withdraw the imputation he had 
cast on the veracity of the hon. Member 
for East Cork (Mr. Lane) when he saw 
that Gentleman’s sworn testimony, as, if 
he did not, the want of honour would lie 
with him? They hoped to call the atten- 
tion of the country to these matters, and 
he was only sorry that they were called 
upon to discuss them upon the Report 
stage of a Vote on Account, and not 
upon the Estimates themselves, when it 
would have been their duty to lay these 
matters in full detail before the House, 


. the Government, and the country. 


Mr. T. OC. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) said, it was a strange thing 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary—who was responsible for the 
present treatment of political prisoners 
in Ireland—should plead ignorance of 
the entire prison system. In that the 
right hon. Gentleman differed from his 
Predecessors in the Office, who had al- 
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ways made themselves fully acquainted 


with the system. He considered that 
_the Ohief Secretary, or the Minister ad- 


ministering Irish affairs, should make 
himself well acquainted with prison 
treatment in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to wish, however, to 
remain ignorant of that treatment, and 
what they complained of was that the 
right hon. Gentleman, without any 
knowledge of the system, had on public 
platforms in England made declarations 
in comparison of the systems of treat- 
ment prevailing in the two countries. 
Those systems differed not so much in 
the rules and the scale of dietary as in 
the entire spirit and genius in which 
they were put into operation. From 
the evidence given before the Royal 
Commission, over which Lord Cross 
ae om it was shown that, whereas in 

gland medical officers were enjoined 
to be careful and watchful of the health 
of the criminals and to tend them when 
their health broke down, in Ireland 
medical officers were interfered with by 
outside authorities and their right to 
send prisoners to hospital questioned. 
In Ireland the Chairman of the Prisons 
Board gave instructions to the Governors 
of prisons to report any medical officer 
who sent a prisoner to hospital unless 
he was suffering from some serious dis- 
ease. When a prison doctor so acted 
his situation was not worth 24 hours’ 
purchase. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary by public utterances 
on platforms had also terrified prison 
doctors; and so far from the right hon. 
Gentleman allowing freedom to the 
prison doctors in the treatment of = 
soners, by the manner in which he had 
insisted on the treating political pri- 
soners as ordinary criminals, he so terri- 
fied the medical officers that they were 
afraid to order proper treatment to the 
men confined to their charge for political 
offences. The right hon. Gentleman also 
sent to Ireland a medical gentleman who 
made it his function to terrify the prison 
doctors. The medical officer of every 
gaol visited by Dr. Barr assured the 
political prisoners under his charge that 
he was terrified, that he dare not order 
them the treatment he could order ordi- 
nary prisoners. With regard to the 
case of Mr. Mandeville, he (Mr. T. OC. 
Harrington) had recently in his hands 
the book in which the late medical officer 
of Tullamore Gaol (Dr. Ridley), made 
his entries in regard to the treatment of 
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prisoners, and in that book he found 
that men who had committed offences 
at which society shuddered and was 
shocked, were receiving 14 lb. of meat 
- day, while Mr. Mandeville— because 

e would not put on the prison dress, or 
associate with criminals—was receiving 
bread and water ; the only change which 
the prison doctor dared to make in the 
treatment of the latter being that,ashewas 
suffering from diarrhwa, white bread was 
substituted for brown, and in this way 
he was treated, until his system became 
thoroughly enfeebled, and he died. Yet 
the right hon. Gentleman boasted there 
was no difference made in the treatment 
of prisoners. While the vile eriminal 
was treated with some sort of leniency 
and some regard for his life, and the 
utmost rigour and severity were dealt 
out to the man who had taken an honour- 
able part in politics against them, the 
Government would receive, as it de- 
served, the execration of the Irish people. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary said he would not make a 
change in favour of political prisoners 
in regard to their treatment; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had already made 
that change, and had made it in a mean 
and sneaking fashion, because when 
Father Ryan, the first of the priests who 
were imprisoned, came to Limerick Gaol, 
he was asked to wear the prison clothes ; 
and it was only on his refusal to be de- 
graded and humiliated and stripped of 
his distinction as a priest that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s conscience wassmitten, 
and he threw the responsibility of the 
concession which was made in that case 
on the Prisons Board. It was then said 
that they had discovered an Act which 
allowed a change of treatment in regard 
to particular prisoners, and Father Ryan 
was permitted to wear his own clothes. 
Why was not that Act discovered and 
applied in favour of Mr. Mandeville ? 
Perhaps the Government thought it 
would be inconvenient, when they were 
in negotiations with Rome, if it went 
forth that they had caused an Irish 
priest to be violently stripped of the garb 
of his profession. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary reminded him of the 
man in the play, who was confronted 
with the apparitions of those who he 
had formerly done to death. Some 
seemed to be appearing before the right 


hon. Gentleman’s imagination to-night 
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—the spirits of Mr. Mandeville and Dr. 
Ridley—and, in terror, he had cried out, 
“Thou cans’tnot say that I didit.’”” The 
right hon. Gentleman tried to shift the 
responsibility of the death of these men 
upon the shoulders of those who sat on 
the Front Opposition Bench. He had 
said that it was under a system of prison 
treatment established by his opponents 
that these men were done to death. 
Now, the prison system in Ireland was 
administered by the subordinates ac- 
cording to the spirit that was manifested 
by those in authority. They knew that 
the system of government in Ireland 
was a very sensitive one, and that every 
official in Ireland took his tone from 
those who were in authority. His hon. 
Friend had instanced to-night many cases 
which proved that to be the case. The 
right hon. Gentleman had accused his 
opponents of having done in like man- 
ner; but there was this difference be- 
tween the conduct on the part of those 
who sat on the Front Opposition Bench 
and the conduct of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that, while his Predecessors in 
Office, Members of the Liberal Party, 
restrained the acts of tyranny, the 
right hon. Gentleman, with a front of 
brass, defended every act of his subor- 
dinates. To-night the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had either given an imperfect 
statement with regard to the charges 
made, or he had made no statement at 
all. A very heartrending case was 
brought to the notice of the House 
a few nights ago by the hon. Member 
for North Dublin (Mr. Clancy). It was 
that of the case of a man who lost his 
reason in prison, and although the right 
hon. Gentleman had three days to ac- 
quire information on the subject, he 
came down to the House that night and 
told them that he had received no in- 
formation whatever respecting the mat- 
ter. He (Mr. J. O’Connor) maintained 
that the House ought to insist that the 
right hon. Gentleman should come down 
prepared with information upon a matter 
of such great importance as one con- 
cerning te reason of one his victims. 
There was another case to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had attempted a 
reply. It was the case of the Miltown 
Malbay people. He had said that a 
poor woman, named Hannah Connell, 
was boycotted in a most flagrant man- 
ner; he had said it was a most dis- 

eful case of Boycotting; but he 
ailed to announce, for the information 
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of the House, what was proved at the 
trial of the case—namely, that the old 
woman swore that she was not in need 
of food at all, because she had a pit of 
potatoes to fall back upon. And not 
only that, but it was stated, upon most 
irreproachable authority, in the course 
of the trial, that the shop of Mrs. 
Moloney, her employer, was open to 
her for the purchase of goods. She 
went to the people who had been pun- 
ished for Boycotting her for no other 
purpose than to carry out the policy of 
her employers. He contended that the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to try and 
perform his duties in a more consistent 
manuer than to come down to the House 
with a statement in one case and with 
no statement in another. He had said 
that officials in Ireland took their tone 
from those in authority. They knew 
that very well. Those of them who had 
been imprisoned in very recent times 
knew that even the humble warder of a 
— was able to indicate how the 

eeling was in Dublin Castle by the 
very manner in which he turned the 
lock upon his unfortunate prisoners. 
The very tone of his voice, the very 
way he looked, at onca indicated the state 
of feeling in Dublin Castle for the mo- 
ment. He (Mr. J. O’Connor) proposed, 
for the information of the House, to 
cite a case that would prove the truth of 
his statement. He would not take any 
of those glaring cases that had engaged 
the attention of the House not only 
during the course of this evening’s dis- 
cussion, but during the many interesting 
discussions that had taken place lately, 
and had racked the feelings of English- 
men and Scotchmen throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. He would 
cite a case that occurred in aremote town 
of Ireland—a case of a humble man who 
had suffered persecution at the hands of 
the subordinates of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman; he alluded to the case of that 
humble man, Thomas Ferriter, who 
lived in the remote town of Dingle, in 
the county of Kerry. This man had 
suffered no less than four terms of im- 

risonment during the past 12 months— 
in three of the cases the celebrated Cecil 
Roche had operated upon him. Mr. 
Thomas Ferriter was marked out at an 
early ee of the coercive régime as a 
victim of the police. He was a man 
who, like many of those who lived in 
remote places in Ireland, being perhaps 
more intelligent than their acghbern, 
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yo themselves to the petty tyranny 
of those police constables and magis- 
trates who carried out the behests of the 
right hon. Gentleman with regard to 
those who defended them in the House 
of Commons. He (Mr. J. O’Connor) 
had said that during the past 12 months 
Ferriter had suffered imprisonment four 
times. Even before the Coercion Act was 
put into operation, Mr. Thomas Ferriter 
was marked out for persecution. During 
the Glenbeigh evictions, for merely saying 
to the Government reporter—‘‘Takethat 
down, Springer,”’ he was brought up be- 
fore Mr. Considine, the Resident Magis- 
trate, and a Bench of landlord Justices 
ofthe Peace, and sentenced totwo months’ 
imprisonment. In December last, he 
was sentenced under the Ooercion Act 
by Cecil Roche and Mr. Walsh, two 
Removables, for an assault upon the 
police. Now in England—— 
Mr. MILVAIN (Durham): Mr. 
Speaker, I claim to move, “‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 
Mr. SPEAKER withheld his assent, 
and declined then to put that Question. 
Mr. J. O'CONNOR said, that the 
hon. and learned Member for Durham 
(Mr. Milvain) appeared to be in a great 
hurry. He(Mr. J. O’Connor) did not 
very often intrude on the attention of 
the House, and he had not very much to 
say now. When he was interrupted he 
was about to say that in England, when 
they heard of a man having made an 
assault upon the police, they were pre- 
pared to see it stated that he had either 
obstructed a policemen, or pushed him 
in some way as would amount to a breach 
of the peace. But what did the assault 
consist of in the case of Mr. Ferriter? 
Merely this—that he closed his own 
door gently in the face of a head con- 
stable who wanted to force his way in 
without leave, without licence, or with- 
out warrant. Mr. Thomas Ferriter was 
quite within his right in refusing to 
admit the police, who came to his house 
without a warrant of search; without a 
warrant of arrest ; without a warrant of 
any kind. Mr. Thomas Ferriter) was 
uite within his right in closing his 
) san but he did it gently. For what 
he did he was sentenced by these two 
Removable Magistrates to seven weeks’ 
imprisonment. Now, that was not the 
end of this unfortunate man’s troubles. 
In January last, Mr. Ferriter was again 
charged under the Coercion Act with a 
similar offence to that of December, and 
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he was then sentenced to seven days’ 
imprisonment again by Cecil Roche, who 
this time was associated with Mr. Irwin. 
Mr. Ferriter went through that im- 
prisonment ; but the next, and most 
serious case, was one in which he was 
entrapped into an offence for which he 
had received three months’ imprison- 
ment. He was entrapped into the com- 
mission of the heinous erime of selling 
United Ireland. How was he entrapped ? 
On the nignt of the 11th of November, 
a man smelling strongly of drink 
entered Ferriter’s shop and asked for 
a copy of United Jreland. The mau said 
he was a tailor from Wexford and had 
come to Dingle for work. He used 
great persuasion to induce Ferriter, who 
did not like his looks, to sell him a 
paper. The newsagent, for Mr. Ferriter 
was a newsagent, put him to cross- 
examination, and during it his visitor 
informed him that his name was 
Tyman. After a little time, Mr. 
Ferriter was induced to part with 
a copy of United Ireland for the sum 
of one penny, and soon afterwards 
he-was prosecuted for having sold the 
paper. In the Court House, he was 
confronted by the tailor from Wexford, 
his former acquaintance, who appeared 
in the full uniform of an Irish police 
officer. For this heinous crime, he was 
sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment. What he (Mr. J. O’Connor) 
wanted to bring to the notice of the 
House was that there was gross injustice 
done to Thomas Ferriter on the occasion 
of his trial. There was absolutely no 
evidence given as to the charge for 
selling a paper containing a report of 
which Mr. Ferriter was prosecuted. The 
constable in the course of the trial said 
he could not swear the meeting was not 
a gathering for parish purposes. Mr. 
Ferriter pointed out that the Lord Chief 
Baron Pallas had ruled in a prosecution 
of the kind, that evidence of the meetin 

should be given, and Mr. Ferriter aske 

the magistrates, after they had passed 
sentence upon him, to state a case to the 
Court of Exchequer on the point. But 
the magistrates refused to state a case, 
though cases had been stated before 
under similar circumstances and con- 
tinued to be stated now. The next point 
in Ferriter’s case he wished to bring 
before the House was that the meeting 
in question was alleged to have been 


held at a place called 
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Clare. Dumbeg was more than 100 
miles from Dingle in Kerry, where 
Ferriter’s offence was said to have been 
committed. This newsvendor, in a re- 
mote and almost inaccessible part of the 
extreme South West of Kerry, was sent 
to gaol for selling to a disguised police- 
man at Dingle a newspaper containing 
a report of a meeting of a suppressed 
branch of the National League, alleged 
to have been held more than 100 miles 
away. Ferriter would now very socn 
have completed his sentence. He would 
go back to Dingle in Kerry, and he 
would there continue to be persecuted 
day after day. While the right hon. 
Gentleman continued to give his tone of 
acerbity and tyranny to the officials of 
Ireland who carried out his behests, it 
would be his (Mr. J. O’Connor’s) duty 
to bring forward other cases of a similar 
character, in order to prove the truth of 
his contention. The one he started with 
showed that the system of Government 
in Irejand in all its particulars, in all its 
details, took its tone from those who 
were in authority. He wished par- 
ticularly to impeach that system of 
organised ruffianism in Ireland which 
was connected with the police. Not only 
did he desire to impeach the police for 
their conduct towards the people of Ire- 
land, but he desired for the information 
of the English people to lay before the 
House, and from the House to the con- 
stituencies of its hon. Members, the 
enormous cost of the Police Force in 
Ireland. 

Sir WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth): I claim to move ‘‘That the 
Question be now put.” 

Mr. SPEAKER withheld his assent, 
and declined then to put that Question. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR said, he would 
not detain the House at any great 
length. It was his intention to have 
brought under the notice of the House 
the influence of the Police Force in Ire- 
land; but as he had no doubt, at that 
stage of Public Business, his remarks 
would have no effect in influencing the 
Government in regard to the Force, he 
would postpone that branch of the case 
until a future occasion, especially as he 
perceived there were some a. Members 
who were very anxious to get rid of this 
very disagreeable subject and proceed 
to the next Business on the Paper. He 
trusted, at all events, that enough had 
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Members opposite, if their minds were 
still open to the terrible things which 
had been enacted in Ireland in the name 
of law and order. He could not hope 
that the atrocities which were enacted 
at the instigation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who had shown himself capable 
of behaving in a disgracefully jocular 
manner whilst serious charges were 
being made, would induce him to lay a 
lighter hand upon those people who 
might be unfortunate enough to come 
under his censure during the course of 
his Office, be it long or short. This 
much, however, he would say to the 
right hon. Gentleman and to the Go- 
vernment, of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was a bright ornament, and to 
the Members of the two Parties who so 
consistently supported him in his acts 
generally, that no matter how severe a 
hand the Chief Secretary might lay on 
the Irish people, no matter how fiercely 
his subordinates might coerce and 
trample on the Irish people in remote 
parts of Ireland, as he had failed to 
carry out successfully the forms of coer- 
cion he had applied to the Press, he had 
“Ys to public meetings, he had ap- 
plied in Star Chamber processes, so also 
would he miserably fail te carry out his 
object in every clause, in every line, in 
every sentence, and in every syllable in 
that Coercion Act which was disgrace- 
fully hurried through the House by the 
unjustifiable use of the Closure Rule. 
Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, he was very thankful 
to his hon. Friend (Mr. J, O’Connor) for 
dealing with the grievances of his con- 
stituents, though he candidly confessed 
that he would have been more thankful 
if he had indicated to him that he was 
going to deal with them that night. 
owever, he thought his constituency 
represented such shew area of griev- 
ances that it was within the province of 
any Member of the House, on any side 
of the House, to delve into it, and be 
sure of turning up a genuine grievance. 
Mr. Ferriter would soon be released 
from prison, and therefore some 
.hon. Members might think the case was 
not deserving of very much considera- 
tion. Mr. Ferriter had, however, been 
abominably persecuted, and it was as 
well that his case should be brought as 
often as possible before the English 
people. The other day, they discussed 


the case of Mr. Latchford, and that 
Mr. J. O Connor 
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night he (Mr. Edward Harrington) was 
in a position to announce that owing to 
their intervention, that gentleman was 
released that morning. He and his 
hon. Friends challenged Her Majesty’s 
Government, through their partizan 
Lord Chancellor, to interfere with Mr. 
Latchford’s Commission of the Peace. 
If his Commission were interfered with, 
they would certainly bring his case up 
again in adifferent form. He had some 
personal experience of the treatment of 
prisoners in Ireland, for he had been 
twice condemned to lie upon a plank 
bed. He had suffered under a Liberal 
as well as a Tory Administration in Ire- 
land, and he believed on both occasions 
he was equally innocent or equally 
guilty. Reference had been made to 
the conduct of Irish prison doctors. 
Those officials had always been looked 
upon as men whose duty it was to in- 
terfere between the vindictiveness of the 
Government and the delicate constitu- 
tions of men committed to their charge. 
He well remembered a doctor coming to 
him in Tralee Gaol, and saying to him, 
‘* What can Ido for you?” The doctor 
knew him personally, and he said—‘ I 
can order you anything, I can give you 
anything.” His reply was—‘‘ I do not 
want anything from you, because I 
should only get it as a favour.” The 
doctor said—‘‘ Oh, I ean give you any- 
thing, because I am leaving here to- 
morrow.” He understood that that was 
not the basis on which he wanted to be 
treated, and said, all he wanted was 
that if the doctor stayed there, he should 
treat all other prisoners as he treated 
him. When he was released from gaol, 
and met the doctor outside, that gentle- 
man was afraid to shake hands with 
him, for fear that he might in conse- 
quence be deprived of his position. 
That, he maintained, was a disgraceful 
position for the prison doctor to be placed 
in. The doctors of Ireland looked to 
the Government for employment, and 
the doctor referred to did not like to 
offend his political Friends. Asa matter 
of fact, the noble Profession of medicine 
in Ireland had been prostituted for poli- 
tical purposes. In his country a prison 
doctur was a partizan of the Govern- 
ment, and he could not hold his situa- 
tion for 24 hours unless he pleased the 
Government. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [4th August] reported. 
Resolutions 1 to 5 agreed to. 
Resolution 6. 


Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire) said, 
that in consequence of an appeal made 
to him by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury on Saturday 
last, he had deferred putting a Question 
then to the First Lord of the Admiralty 
or to the Secretary of State for War. 
He stated on Saturday his estimate of 
the number of guns which would be 
required for the Land Services and the 
Navy. He estimated that there would 
be 160 guns above 9 inches diameter 
required in the next three years, and no 
reply was made to that from the ‘Trea- 
sury Bench. His estimate might not 
be, strictly speaking, accurate; but, 
assuming it to be accurate, he did not 
see how they were to get such a large 
number of guns from Government Esta- 
blishments. He suggested on Saturday 
that the Government ought to go into 
the market and endeavour to get the 
guns. He received no answer to that 
suggestion. They had been told, in a 
general way, that it was impossible for 
the private firms to supply these guns 
up to test. His contention was that if the 
War Office Authorities chose to go into 
the market for the guns, they had their 
own tests, and if the tests were not satis- 
factory they need not take the guns. 
What he wanted to ask of either the 
First Lord of the Admiralty or the Se- 
cretary of State for War was, whether 
his estimate was correct. He wanted 
further to know how many guns were 
wanted to carry out the Government’s 
programme, and how they were going to 
get the guns. They knew perfectly well 
that the Government Establishments at 
Woolwich, Messrs. Armstrong, and 
Messrs. Whitworth, could not supply 
the guns required, unless they quad- 
rupled the supply they had hitherto 
given. The fact of the matter was that 
no progress had been made upon the 
gun question. The House had been 
constantly told that the guns were 
ordered and the authorities asked the 
House to have faith that the guns would 
be delivered. If they judged by past ex- 
perience, they had no reason to suppose 
that the promises on the part of the War 
Office would be carried out. Inasmuch 
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as Parliament had voted money for the 
defence of military ports and coalin 

stations, and inasmuch as the First Lo 

of the Admiralty had announced what 
guns would be required for the Naval 
Service, he begged the Government to 
tell them what they believed would 
bethe output from the Government 
Establishments during the next three 

ears. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue AD- 
MIRALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hamitrton) 
(Middlesex, Ealing) said, that the hon. 
Gentleman asked him, on the last ocea- 
sion on which the Vote was under dis- 
cussion, what would bethe output of guns 
of 9-inch and over, and he insinuated that 
the Government Manufacturing Estab- 
lishments—that was to say, Woolwich, 
Elswick, and that of Messrs. Whitworth, 
would be unable to comply with the 
requirements of the Navy so far as 
heavy guns were concerned. The num- 
ber of guns which would be required 
above 9-inch from all Establishments 
now building, including both their 
armament and their reserve, was 81. 
All those guns had been ordered, and 
45 ought to be delivered in the course 
of the present financial year. He be- 
lieved that the difficulties which they 
had had to encounter that year would 
be overcome, and that the delays of 
which they had reason to complain 
would not occur again. But the hon. 
Gentleman must recollect that the diffi- 
culties had mainly occurred with guns 
of a certain calibre, and that nothing 
would be more unwise than to encourage 
private manufacturers to set up now 
establishments for the purpose of con- 
structing guns of very heavy calibre. 
They must proceed by degrees—private 
establishments must begin with small 
guns. So far as the supply of small 
guns were concerned there had prac- 
tically been little difficulty. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, that the 
noble Lord had not answered his ques- 
tion, which was, what was his calcula- 
tion of the output of the Government 
Establishments during the year ? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he did not understand that that was the 
question of the hon. Member; he under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman wished toknow 
what the output was of the three Estab- 
lishments, including the Woolwich, to 
which orders had been given. He had 


stated that of out a total of 81 heavy guns 
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of over 9 inches, 45 would be delivered 
during the present financial year. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF: They have never 
delivered more than 20. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the hon. Gentleman seemed to be unable 
to understand that the delivery of the 
guns depended upon when the guns 
were ordered. These guns, having been 
ordered some time ago, would be de- 
livered during the present financial year. 
They would come either from Woolwich 
or from Messrs. Armstrong or from 
Messrs. Whitworth. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF asked, if he was to 
understand the noble Lord to say that 
the establishments which had never yet 
produced more than 20 guns in a year, 
would in the ensuing year produce 45 ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he did not admit that the establishments 
had only produced 20 guns a-year. 
What he wanted the hon. Gentleman to 
understand was that the day of the de- 
livery of the guns depended upon the 
day when the guns were ordered. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty what proportion of the 45 guns 
he expected to receive from Woolwich, 
and what proportion from the outside 
contractors ? 

Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
that perhaps the Government would tell 
the House what was the capacity of pri- 
vate establishments for making guns? 
He impressed that point on the noble 
Lord, as he observed that the noble 
Lord did not seem to understand the 
point raised by the late Financial Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty (Mr. R. W. Duff). 
It would be very interesting to know 
how many tons of heavy guns could be 
turned out by Messrs. Armstrong and by 
Messrs. Whitworth in a year. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, that the Establishment 
at Woolwich had not been extended, 
but Messrs. Armstrong and Messrs. 
Whitworth had extended their estab- 
lishments in the course of the last year, 
and were still extending them. The 
Government had no reason to doubt that 
within three years every gun now ordered 
for the Land or Sea Service could easily 
be delivered. 

Mr. MUNDELLA asked, if the right 
hon. Gentleman could answer the ques- 
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tion he put to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty—namely, what proportion of 
the guns he expected would be turned 
out of Woolwich ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that the 
proportion turned out of Woolwich was 
very small compared with that turned 
out by Messrs. Armstrong and Messrs. 
Whitworth. The productive power of 
Woolwich was small as compared with 
the other establishments ; because, as he 
said the other day, Woolwich had to do 
all the repairs. 

Mr. MUNDELLA asked, if it was the 
intention of the Government to extend 
the manufacture or building up of guns 
at Woolwich ; or, whether we were to be 
dependent on the outside trade for the 
construction and supply of guns? If 
Woolwich was to be confined mainly to 
the repairs of guns, from what source 
were we to deriveour supply of heavy 
guns? Was it to come exclusively from 
Elswick and from Messrs. Whitworth ? 
Was Woolwich going to be what it ought 
to be—a gun factory for building up 
guns, the outside trade supplying the 
material? If the Government would 
constitute Woolwich a gun factory, all 
would be well; for he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman knew that the supply of 
guns was only limited by the power of 
Woolwich to put guns together. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had asked a question 
he (Mr. Stanhope) answered on Satur- 
day. There was no doubt whatever 
that the object of the Government was 
to make Woolwich a place where guns 
could be built up, and not where they 
should manufacture steel, which manu- 
facture the right hon. Gentlemaa no 
doubt desired should reain at Sheffield. 
The Government looke.. to Sheffield for 
the manufacture of steel, Woolwich 
being mainly employed for the repair 
and building up of guns. Even if they 
were not able to get assistance from 
| other outside firms which they did hope 
| to get to a certain extent, there was an 
enormous amount of gun building at 
Woolwich and the two other factories 
which had been referred to. 

Mr. MUNDELLA again rose to ad- 
dress the House 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has already spoken twice. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Report. 
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Supply— 
Resolution 7. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) said, 
he would not have ventured to intrude 
upon the attention of the House at that 
stage were it not for the fact that in the 
second Report published by the Com- 
mittee on Navy Estimates, a Committee 
on which he had a seat, there were 
several points which were altogether in 
antagonism to the statements which 
were made by the Director General of 
the Navy; and in the interest, there- 
fore, of the Naval Medical Service and 
of the Medical Profession generally, he 
begged to offer a few observations. He 
was not able to be present when the 
Committee drew up its Report, because 
he was occupied domestically. The 
Committee reported that there were— 

‘* Exceptional advantages of pay and espe- 
cially of retirement, and that the necessity of 
continuing these excessive advantages to future 
entrants deserves the watchful attention of the 
Board of Admiralty. The high inducements 
> junior officers to retire are especially 
of note.” 


Mr. Dick, the Director General of the 
Navy, stated in the plainest possible 
way that prior to 1881 they had very 
great difficulty in getting a sufficient 
number of applicants for positions in 
the Naval Medical Department, and that 
it was only in consequence of various 
reforms which were initiated that men 
were induced to enter the Service. Mr. 
Dick admitted, during cross-examina- 
tion, that the Service was still 21 short; 
but said that at any moment they could 
easily get that number. Perhaps the 
House would allow him to call their 
attention to the distinct differences there 
were between the officers of the Naval 
Medical Department and the officers of 
the Army Medical Staff, and those dif- 
ferences were distinctly drawn attention 
to by Mr. Dick in his evidence before 
the Committee. Mr. Dick stated that 
the officers belonging to the Naval 
Medical Service were removed from 
Netley, which was their former school, 
to Haslar because when Naval Medical 
officers had been educated side by side 
with officers belonging to the Army 
Medical Staff and they were placed on 
board ship—when they were cabin con- 
fined and sent off to such a place as the 
West Coast of Africa or the Red Sea, 
they at once began to draw distinctions 
between their position and the position 
which their confréres in the Army occu- 
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pied. Mr. Dick added that were they 
to allow the Naval Medical.officers to be 
educated with the Army Medical officers 
there would be great grumbling, and 
the younger men who would otherwise 
enter the Service would avoid it. He 
(Dr. Tanner) had put down six points 
of distinction which he commended to 
the attention of the Government. In 
the first place, the officers of the Army 
Medical Staff had better pay than the 
Naval Medical officers; in the second 
place, they had more comfort; in the 
third place, they had more leave; in 
the fourth place, they had better chances 
of keeping up their medical knowledge, 
and that point had been accentuated by 
the Report of the Committee over which 
Sir Anthony Hoskins presided ; in the 
fifth place, the men of the sick berth 
staff were independent of the medical 
officers, whereas the men of the Army 
Staff Corps were directly under the con- 
trol and management of the Army Medi- 
cal Officers Staff; and in the sixth place, 
there were fewer of the Naval Medical 
Service than the Army Medical Staff, 
who, when they retired, were able to 
enter into private practice. That the 
Army Medical officers received better 
pay was a matter of notoriety. Upon 
that point Mr. Dick acknowledged that 
if a Naval Medical man was serving 
in Plymouth Sound, or on the West 
Ooast of Africa, he received the same 
pay, and, moreover, that the Income 
Tax was deducted from the pay he re- 
ceived when away from home. Any 
hon. Member who was at all conversant 
with Army and Navy Medical officers 
knew perfectly well that any officer of 
the Army Medical Service who was sent 
to the West Coast of Africa received 
very good pay, and that for every year’s 
service he received a year’s leave. The° 
position of the Naval Medical Service, in 
comparison, was simply ridiculous and 
absurd. Not only so, but it was also a 
matter of notoriety that the officers of the 
Army Medical Service received double pay 
when serving in India, when they were 
in China or in the Straits they also 
received double pay, and when servin 

at the Cape of Good Hope they receiv 

Colonial allowance, which in itself was 
a very great increase to their pay. On 
the subject of leave, let him say that a 
Naval Medical officer was a man of 
business, that he had to serve in every 
part of the world, and that accordingly 
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he must be more or less conversant with 
the diseases, not merely of this country, 
but of all lands; and, not only that, but 
he must be equally good at surgery as 
at medicine. Such a man was only 
allowed 14 days’ leave for one year’s 
service. But if an officer of the Depart- 
ment was attached to a foreign hospital 
—say, at Jamaica—for two or three 

ears and then came home, he got no 
eave at all; because it was said he had 
had so many comforts on shore. Then, 
he sincerely hoped the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty would give 
them some assurance that the Naval 
Medical officer would be afforded better 
chances of obtaining improved medical 
knowledge. It was suggested in the 
Report of the Committee over which 
Sir Anthony Hoskins presided that 
great advantages would ensue if Medi- 
cal officers had the opportunity between 
their terms of seagoing service of at- 
tending the Metropolitan or other large 
hospitals, where they would learn the 
latest additions to Medical Science. 
During the two or three years a Naval 
Medical man spent on board a ship on 
the West Coast of Africa, or in the 
China Seas, or on any of the foreign 
stations, Medical Science must make 
many advances, and he must get rusty. 
It would unquestionably be well if a 
Naval Medical officer could occasionally 
come to any one of the various schools 
which were open to medical practitioners. 
There were precedents for such a course. 
Officers in the German Naval Service, 
when they came home from duty, were 
sent to the hospitals in the various 
University towns; he (Dr. Tanner) had 
had the pleasure of studying side by 
side with many of them in Berlin. It 
was said by Mr. Dick, in cross-examina- 
tion— 

“ Of course, the German Naval Service is a 
very small service, and therefore its officers 
can very easily be told off to the various 
schools in Germany.”’ 
But that was not only the case with the 
German Naval Service, but the officers 
belonging to the German Army, which 
was proportionately as large as the 

avy of this country, were also told off 
amend to increase their medical 

nowledge. It could not cost much to 
offer such facilities to our officers. Surely, 
the Medical Schools in the Metropolis 
would be only too glad to open their 
doors to officers belonging to the 
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Medical Services, if the Government 
made overtures to them with that end. 
Again, if these advantages were offered 
to them, they would, when their period 
of service expired, be better able to 
engage in the private practice of their 
profession, and in that case the scale of 
retirement allowances need not be so 
high as it was at present. Further- 
more, he suggested the advisability of a 
Naval Medical Reserve Force. It would 
be of incalculable benefit if there was 
to fall back upon a body of men ex- 
perienced in medicine, and who were at 
the same time accustomed to the ways 
of thesea. An extraordinary statement 
was made before the Committee with 
regard to the Haslar Hospital for luna- 
tics. It was said there were at present 
there 38 officers, and only 180 men. It 
seemed to him unreasonable that a 
hospital of that sort, intended princi- 
pally for men, should be expected to 
accommodate such a disproportionate 
number of officers. He trusted to hear 
from the noble Lord that every effort 
would be made to keep up the standard 
of the Naval Medical Service. 

Tse FIRST LORD or tne ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorcz Haminton) (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing) said, that the Committee 
certainly did not take the same view of 
this matter as the hon. Gentleman. 
Whilst they all agreed it was of supreme 
importance that the Medical Officers of 
the Navy should be capable men, and 
able to attend to the wants of the officers 
and men with whom they might be asso- 
ciated, they were, on the other hand, of 
opinion that the advantages of pay and 
retirement which were attached to the 
Naval Medical Profession were some- 
what excessive. The Committee recom- 
mended that the necessity of continuing 
those excessive advantages deserved the 
watchful attention of the Board of Admi- 
ralty. Therefore, so far as pay and 
leave were concerned, he could not hold 
out to the hon. Gentleman any hope of 
any increase. There was no lack in the 
supply of candidates, and that in itself 
was a conclusive reason why they should 
not increase the Votes for these Services. 
The Medical officers of the Army might, 
in certain instances, have advantages 
over their brethren in the Navy ; but the 
Admiralty proposed to appoint a small 
Committee to inquire during the 
autumn both into the Medical vice 
of the Army and of the Navy, and, 
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so far as they could, assimilate the 
practices in both, though he did not 
think that would be done in the direc- 
tion of increasing the endowments of 
either Service. The Committee would 
undoubtedly direct their attention to the 
points which the hon. Gentleman had 
raised. He thought it was proper that 
officers when they came home after 
being paid off from their ships, should 
have access to the large hospitals, and 
he hoped that some provision of that 
kind could be made. The Committee 
would also inquire whether it was pos- 
sible to have a Reserve of Medical Offi- 
cers. That was no easy matter. It 
would be no use having medical men 
who were not accustomed to go to sea, 
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and on the other hand, the very fact of | 1, 


such men being accustomed to go to sea 
might not justify the country maintain- 
ing them. In regard to the Haslar 
Lunatic Hospital, it was no doubt true 
that the officers there bore an undue 
proportion to the mon. Therelatives of 
the officers were ready to pay the extra 
cost of officers coming to the hospital], and 
moreover, the men went to the county 
asylums in far greater numbers than the 
officers. Upon the question of the Sick 
Berth Staff, he had only to say it was 
the practice in the Navy that there 
should be only one person on board ship 
with the power to inflict punishment. 
It was not thought aed that the medi- 
cal officer should be able to inflict pun- 
ishment. The medical officers had 
acquiesced in the system, and no com- 
plaint had been made. 
Resolution agreed to. 


Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 3) BILL. 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Jackson). 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee). 

Clause 1 (Issue of £20,693,375 out of 
the Consolidated Fund for the service 
of year ending 31st March 1889.) 

Amendment proposed—( Mr. Jackson). 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) asked for some explanation why 
the Government were taking such large 
borrowing powers. 


Tue 8 ARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
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that the Amendment did not deal with 
the question of borrowing powers. The 
reason for the change in the figure was 
the addition of the sums voted in Oom- 
mittee on Friday and Saturday and 
confirmed in that day’s Report. 

Mr. CALDWELL asked, was he to 
understand that it would be necessary 
to borrow more in the course of the year? 

Mr. JACKSON said, of course, bor- 
rowing would take place if it became 
necessary, but if meantime money came 
in fast enough from ordinary sources 
borrowing would be unnecessary. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Power to the Treasury to 
orrow). 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“£2,365, 400,” and insert “£20,692, 375.” 
—(MMr. Jackson.) 


Mx. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) said, his remarks as to borrow- 
ing applied particularly to this clause. 
The Government were in the habit of 
borrowing money on Treasury Bills. 
They borrowed for three, four, and 
sometimes six months at a time, and at 
a time when they had long balances to 
their credit on other accounts. When 
he brought this matter before the notice 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
on a previous occasion, the right hon. 
Gentleman explained the difficulty that 
existed in regard to the Act of Parlia- 
ment which required that the money 
thus borrowed in one year should be 
repaid within that year. But as he 
understood the financial arrangements, 
that difficulty could perfectly well be 
met by using other balances. He did 
not think that the managers of any 
other business concern would think of 
borrowing for one account while they 
had a large balance in hand on another 
account. The Government might very 
well take power in this Bill providing 
that one Department in respect to which 
there were large balances standing to 
its credit should transfer or lend to an- 
other Department in want of funds. 
The Indian Government had sometimes 
a considerable balance in hand, and the 
Indian Government were in the habit 
of lending for short periods, and the in- 
terest accruing was credited to their ac- 
count. In a like manner might the 
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Government get the benefit of accumu- 
lated cash balances. Now, the Bank of 
England had the advantage of the 
money standing to the credit of the 
Government accounts, lent the money, 
and pocketed the interest. There was 
no reason, so far as he could see, nor 
so far as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had shown 
in his explanation, why in this Bill pro- 
vision should not be made for lending 
money from one account to meet defi- 
ciencies in another. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, ! 
the hon. Member had mentioned that 
this question had already been brought 
to the attention of his right hon. Friend 
the Ohancellor of the Exchequer, and if 
he remembered rightly his right hon. 
Friend in his answer explained that he 
had previously given close attention to 
the question of cash balances of the cur- 
rent year. This was the fact, and his 
right hon. Friend had considerably re- 
duced the account standing to the credit 
of the Government, and diminished the 
amounts borrowed from time to time. 
He need hardly point out that borrow- 
ing upon Treasury Bills was about the 
most economical manner of re‘sing 
money, for the average rate of in.erest 
during ,the year had been little more 
than 1 per cent. He did not think it 
would be possible to adopt a plan more 
economical than that. Then the ques- 
tion whether moneys belonging to the 
Indian Government should be mixed up 
with the accounts uf the Home Govern- 
ment was a much larger question, and 
not to be dealt with on the present occa- 


sion. His own opinion would be dis- 
tinctly against it. 
Mr. CALDWELL said, the hon. 


Gentleman had misunderstood his allu- 
sion. He did not ask that the accounts 
of the Indian Government should be 
mixed up with Home accounts, he only 
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mentioned that the Indian Government 
lent from the surplus funds in their | 
hands, and what he wished to point out | 
was that if the Indian Government could | 
.do that with their money why should not | 
the Imperial Government do the same, | 
why instead of borrowing money from 
strangers should not one Department 
lend to another and thereby save money. 
It was quite true that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had been making some small 


Mr. Caldwell | 













savings, but it was very small in 
amount compared with what he might 
make. Money went into the Bank of 
England, and the Bank of England lent 
it to those who required money to meet 
the withdrawals from the banking ac- 
counts ; the Government did not get the 
benefit they might get, and which the 
Bank of England did get. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining Clause agreed to. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be 
considered Zo-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(MONEY) BILL. 
(Mr. Jackson, Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 
[BILL 354.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked, on the question of 
appointing a day for this Bill, that it 
should be set down for a time when it 
might be expected to come on. It was 
a very important Bill, containing matter 
of the greatest interest to the Metropolis, 
and involving an increase in the rates of 
3d. in the pound. 

Tue SEORETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he thought the hon. Member must see 
that, considering how the calculations 
of the Government as to occupation of 
time were continually upset, it was im- 
possible to do more than postpone Bills 
from day to day. He hoped the Bill 
might come on to-morrow, for time was 
getting short ; but he could not do more 
that put it off from day to day. 


Second Reading deferred till Zo-morrow. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (LIFE SAVING 
APPLIANCES) BILL [Lords]. 
(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach.) 
[BILL 290.] coNSsIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration read. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) 
said, the Bill was a most important one, 
and would, if passed into law, do a 
great deal of good. But there was one 
clause, the 3rd sub-section of Olause 
3, which laid down that when the rules 
which the Board of Trade would have 
ates to frame were framed, they should 

e laid on the Table of the House and 
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ment. If not objected to for 40 days 
these rules would become operative as 
law. This was the principle adopted in 
reference to other measures; for instance, 
the schemes of the Charity Commissioners 
and the Scotch Mortification schemes, 
and he had no objection to raise to it. 
But it seemed to him that in the first 
instance the rules to be laid down being 
of so much importance, and affecting 
such large interests, ought to come 
before the House for consideration at a 
more reasonable time than that at which 
the schemes of the Commissioners to 
which he had referred were usually dis- 
cussed. In the framing of these original 
rules there was much requiring consi- 
deration, and, if there was any objection 
to be raised, opportunity should be given 
before 12 o’clock. 

Tuz PRESIDENT or roe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuatt Hicxs-Breacn) 
(Bristol, W.) said, he quite agreed 
that the rules to be formulated 
would be of great importance. He 
hoped they would be framed with the 
general consent of those concerned, but, 
of course, should there be any desire on 
the part of any section of the House to 
object to or discuss any of the rules, 
then a reasonable oppc rtunity should be 
afforded for the purpose. 

Dr. TANNE (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he hoped the Bill would not be taken in 
the absence of the hon. Member for 
Greenock (Mr. T. Sutherland), who, 
time after time, had objected to the Bill 
when the Rules barred opposed Business. 
It was only right that the House should 
have the opportunity of hearing the hon. 
Member’s grounds of objection, and the 
hon. Gentleman had no reason to sup- 
pose the Bill would be taken now. He 
was perfectly disinterested in this re- 
mark, for the hon. Member in question 
was, he believed, a Liberal Unionist. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, there 
seemed to be consensus of opinion that 
that was a very useful measure, and 
because the hon. Member for Greenock 
had not found it convenient to be in his 
place he did not think the House should 

tpone its Business. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he would add further, that 
since the hon. Member had watched the 
Bill so zealously, a strong Committee 
had examined its provisions, and on the 
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Copatinn the hon. Member himself 
acted. 

Bill, asamended, considered ; an Amend- 
ment made; Bill read the third time 
and passed, with Amendment. 


WALTHAM ABBEY GUNPOWDER FAC- 
TORY BILL.—[Buu 273.] 
(Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Secretary Stanhope.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Objection taken. 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprick) 
(Surrey, Guildford) said, hehad conferred 
with the hon. Member for Bethnal Green 
and others who had opposed the Bill, 
and they had consented to serve on the 
Select Committee to which it was pro- 
posed to send the Bill during the 
Autumn Session. He hoped the House 
would now allow the second reading to 
be taken. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) 
said, he had great pleasure in hearing 
the hon. Gentleman’s statement, but 
still he must persist in his objection. 


Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


LOCAL BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) BILL 
[Lords].—[Bruu 344.] 
(The Solicitor General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) objected. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr, Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, he 
thought that sufficient reason had been 
shown for passing the Bill, and he would 
ask his hon. Friend to withdraw his 
objection. If he would not do so, per- 
haps the Government would take steps 
to secure a decision on the Bill before 
the Recess. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) said, 
he would appeal to his hon. Friend not 
to stand in the way of what might be 
made a very useful measure. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, in response to the 
appeals of his hon. Friends, it was only 
right that he should say briefly what his 
objection to the Bill was. The only 
effect, as far as he could see, would be 
to bring a large staff of employés into 
Derry, Belfast, and other towns who 
would practically have no business to 
transact. If an Amendment were sub- 
mitted which would give bankruptcy 
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urisdiction in small amounts to the 
Soaked of Derry, Belfast, and Cork, 
he would be disposed to consider the 
proposition ; but to create a large bank- 
ruptey staff in those places was prepos- 
— ; there would be no work for them 
to do. 

Mr. SEXTON, by the leave of the 
House, begged to assure his hon. Friend 
that his fears in reference to the consti- 
tution of a large extra staff was un- 
founded. The staff in Dublin was very 
large, and part of it would be trans- 
ferred. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he must main- 
tain his objection. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


COPYHOLD ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[Lords).—[Bru1 298.] 
(Mr. Haldane.) 
SECOND READING. | 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
he must repeat what he had said on 
former occasions, that he proposed in 
Committee to omit the Mineral Clauses, 
and opportunity would be given in 
Committee for discussion of the one or 
two points that arose in connection with 
the other clauses. 


Motion made, and Question, “That 
the Bill be now read a second time,’”’— 
(Mr. Haldane,)—put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


LAND CHARGES REGISTRATION AND 
SEARCHES BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. Haldane.) 
[BILL 356.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
he hoped the House would agree to read 
this Bill a second time. Its object was 
merely to correct a blot that had been 
found to exist in the law governing 
land charges. 


- Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Haldane.) 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) 
said, the hon. and learned Member had 
rightly described the object of the Bill. 
It supplied a deficiency in previous Acts 


Mr. Biggar 
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of Parliament, and was designed to pro- 
tect purchasers from incumbrances of 
which they had no knowledge. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


(Revenue Accounts). 


CHAPELS (CLONMACNOICE) BILL. 
(Colonel Nolan, Mr. T. M. Healy, Dr. Fitzgerald.) 
[Brut 361.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.), said, 
he objected. Oonsidering the object of 
the Bill, he would suggest that it might 
appropriately be deferred to November 
5th. 

Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 3) BILL. 
Resolution (August 4] reported, and agreed to. 
Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee on the Consolidated Fund (No. 3) 
Bill, That they have power to make provision 
therein pursuant to the said Resolution. 


BAST INDIA (REVENUE ACCOUNTS). 

Ordered, That the several Accounts and Papers 
which have been presented to the House, in 
this Session of Parliament, relating to the 
Revenues of India, be referred to the con- 
sideration of a Committee of the whole House, 

Resolved, That this House will, on Thursday, 
resolve itself into the said Committee. 


Houte adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes before Two o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
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MINUTES. ]—Pvntic Brrrs—Second Reading— 
Committee negatived— Third Reading—Mar- 
riages Validation * (256), and passed. 

Third Reading—Distress for Rent (Dublin) 
now Small Debts and Distraint (Lreland) 
(253); Recorders, Magistrates, and Clerks 
of the Peace (215); Forest of Dean Turn- 
pike Trust (232), and passed. 

al Assent—Law of Distress Amendment 
51 & 52 Viet. c. 21]; Factory and Work- 
shops Act (1878) Amendment (Scotland) 
(51 & 52 Viet. c. 22]; Glebe Lands [51 & 
52 Viet. c. 20). 

ProvisionaL Orper Bris — 2 
Commons Regulation (Therfield Heath) [51 
& 52 Vict. c. clxiv]; Elementary Education 
Confirmation (London) [51 & 52 Viet. c. clxv]; 
Oyster and Mussel Fisheries (West 
Tarbert) Confirmation [51 & 52 Vig¢t. ¢, 


al Assent — 
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elxvi]; Local Government (No. 13) [51 & 
52 Viet. c. clxvii]; Pier and Harbour (No. 2) 
[61 & 52 Viet. c. elxviii]. 
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THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES— 
ADMIRALTY OFFICE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Tae Eart or WEMYSS asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, With reference to 
the proposed plans for the new Admi- 
ralty, that a model should be prepared 
of that part of London showing the pro- 
posed new buildings on the site which it 
was intended they should occupy, so that 
the public might have the opportunity 
of judging of the structure to be placed 
on the Horse Guards’ site? That site 
was by far the most noble in the Metro- 
polis, and it was important that the 
new buildings should be in harmony 
with the surroundings. He was in- 
formed that this would not be the case 
if the plans in question were carried out. 

Lorp HENNIKER said, that he 
would not follow his noble Friend on 
the Cross Benches as to the question of 
the site for these buildings, as he had 
already explained the views of the Go- 
vernment on more than one occasion. 
The plans of the Admiralty were not so 
far advanced that a model could yet be 
made from them. When they were 
sufficiently advanced to allow of a model 
being made, the Chief Commissioner of 
Works would consider whether he could 

ut a model in their Lordships’ House. 

e had no doubt that the Chief Com- 
missioner would be glad to do anything 
he could to suit their Lordships’ con- 
venience. 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. 
POSTPONEMENT OF NOTICE. 

Taz LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capoaan) said, that he did not intend to 
proceed with the Notice he had given 
with reference to the Report of the 
Committee on the Standing Orders of 
the House. It was his intention to ask 
their Lordships to take that Report 
into consideration early in the ensuing 
Session. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BILL. 
STATEMENT. 

Lorpv BALFOUR said, he wished 
to give notice, with reference to the 
Local Government Bill, that it was 
not proposed to ask the House to 
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take the Report stage to-morrow, but 
to put it down for consideration on 
Thursday. He would ask permission, 
also, to make a statement with re- 
ference to two points which arose in 
the course of the discussion of the Bill 
in Committee. In the course of the dis- 
cussion on one clause reference was 
made to certain provisional proposals 
with regard to the numbers of the 
County Councillors and Aldermen in 
England and Wales and the County of 
London which had been circulated in 
‘‘another place.”’ He had obtained copies 
of that print for the use of their Lord- 
ships, and they would be found in the 
Paper Office. Only a limited number 
remained from the previous printing, 
but others would be printed as soon as 
possible. He would wish, however, to 
remind their Lordships that the pro- 
posals were only provisional and in- 
tended for the purpose of discussion. 
It was, therefore, desirable that any 
representations founded upon those pro- 
posals should be submitted to the Local 
Government Board with the least pos- 
sible delay. There was another point 
he desired to mention. A general 
opinion was expressed on both sides of 
the House that power should be given to 
the County Councils to apoint Deputy 
Chairmen as well as Chairmen. He was 
not able to accept the proposal last 
night, but he was now authorized to say 
that an Amendment would be proposed 
on the Report stage authorizing each 
County Council to appoint a Deputy 
Chairman as well asa Chairman. There 
was, however, this difference, that the 
appointment of a Deputy Chairman 
should be made from among the Coun- 
cillors or Aldermen, and that the 
Council should not, as in the case of 
the Chairman, be able to look outside 
their own Body. With res to the 
time at which this Bill would come be- 
fore their Lordships, as the principle 
was not contested, he hoped, in spite of 
its great length and importance, that 
unless something unforeseen arose, their 
Lordships would do as the other House 
of Parliament did, and would take the 
third reading at the same time as the 
Report stage. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION — THE 
STANDING ORDERS. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 

(The Duke of Buckrnena and Onanpvos) 
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said, he had to ask their Lordships to 
make some Amendments in the Standing 
Orders relating to private legislation. 
The Orders, as amended, had been 
printed and circulated, and the Amend- 
ments also. The Amendments had for 
their object to assimilate the classifica- 
tion of Bills in eertain cases, and to meet 
the case of the new schemes which had 
lately ariseon—namely, tramroads as dis- 
tinct from, and in addition to, tramways. 
Some of the Amendments were directed 
to the purpose of simplifying the very 
lengthy and expensive notiee which the 
promoters of a Bill had to give. There 
was also a proposal to place Private Bills 
which came from the other House under 
the same obligation as Bills which origi- 
nated in their Lordships’ House, of being 
read a second time within seven days of 
the first reading. The object of that was 
to prevent the delay which had fre- 
quently arisen in getting Committees to 
work on different groups of Bills, in 
consequence of some one Bill in a group 
not having been pressed to a second 
reading by its promoters. ll the 
changes which he had placed on the 
Paper were concurred in by the Speaker 
and the Officers representing the other 
House of Parliament. In vonclusion, 
he moved the adoption of the Amend- 
ments as printed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Standing Orders considered and amended, 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 
260.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (KIRKLISTON, DAL- 
MENY, AND SOUTH QUEENSFERRY 
WATER) BILL.—(No. 177.) 

CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Commons’ Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to order). 


Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Duke of Bucktnenam and Cxanpos) 
said, the object of the Amendments was 
to confirm a certain agreement which 
was not disclosed in that House when 
the Bill "poten through Committee there. 
It would be contrary to the established 
practice of that House to allow such a 
matter to be done by Amendments in 
the Commons. Their Lordships’ House 
had had no opportunity of considering 
the particulars of the agreement. There- 
fore, in accordance with the ordinary 


The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos 
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practice, he had to move that that House 
did not agree with the Commons’ 
Amendments. 


Moved, ‘That the House disagree to 
the Commons’ Amendments.” — (Zhe 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos.) 


Motion agreed to. 


A Committee appointed to prepare a 
reason to be offered to the Commons for 
the Lords disagreeing to the said Amend- 
ments ; the Committee to meet forthwith ; 
Report from the Committee of the reason 
prepared by them ; read, and agreed to ; 
and a Message sent to the Commons to 
return the said Bill with the reason. 


Antiquarian Museum. 


MARRIAGES VALIDATION BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 256.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvury), in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, explained that 
its object was to remove any doubts 
which might exist as to the validity of 
certain marriages performed by a person 
who pretended to be a clergyman, who 

rofessed that he had taken Orders in the 

hurch of Rome, and who was in conse- 
quence received into the English Church. 
This person obtained a benefice and per- 
formed marriages in the parish. Grave 
doubts had been entertained as to the 
validity of these marriages, and conse- 
quently it was thought desirable that a 
special Act of Parliament should be 
passed. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill reai 2* accord- 
ingly ; Committee negatived ; then Stand- 
ing Order No. XXXYV. considered (accord- 
ing to order), and dispensed with ; Bill 
read 3s, and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


SCOTLAND—THE ANTIQUARIAN 
MUSEUM AND NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY.—QUESTION, 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY asked the 
Secretary for Scotland, If he will lay on 
the Table of the House Papers and Cor- 
respondence relative to the removal of 
the Scottish Museum of Antiquities ? 
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(The Marquess of Lornrayn), in reply, 
said, that the ce ps and Correspondence 
in question would be laid on the Table 


in the shortest possible time. 


LORDS OF PARLIAMENT—GRANTS TO 
PEERS, &c. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Lorv MONKSWELL, in moving for 
a Return showing the names of all pre- 
sent Lords who are in receipt of public 
money from the National Exchequer, 
whether in the form of salary, pay, 
pension, or allowance of any kind, or 
who have received commutation in re- 
spect thereof under the Commutation 
Acts, said, he would remind the House 
that on the 9th of July a similar Return 
in relation to the House of Commons 
was moved forand granted. It had been 
suggested in their Lordships’ House 
that The Financial Almanack was some- 
what inaccurate with regard to the 
pensions and emoluments of Members, 
and if that were so it was a reason why 
the Return should be granted. 


Moved, That there be laid before the 
House, 


** Return showing the names of all present 
Lords of Parliament who are in receipt of pub- 
lic money from the National Exchequer, whether 
in the form of 'y, pay, pension, or allowance 
of any kind, or who have received commutation 
in respect thereof under the Commutation Acts, 
with separate columns showing the amounts 
they receive or have commuted, with the amount 
of the commutation money, and the name of the 
office or nature of the service for which the 
money is or has been paid.””—(The Lord 
Monksweil.) 


Tae LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransrooxk) said, 
the Motion seemed rather invidious ; but 
as he understood that the House of 
Commons had passed a similar Resolu- 
tion with regard to its Members, there 
was no intention to oppose the Return. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Order No. XXXV. to be considered 
on Thursday next in order to its being dis- 
— with during the present sittings of the 
ouse. ~-( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Two o'clock. 


VOL. COOXXIX. [run sznizs.] 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 7th August, 1888. 





MINUTES.]— Pustic Bruts—Ordered—First 
Reading—Municipal Funds (Ireland) * [371]. 

First Reading—Marri Validation * [370]. 

Re-Committed— Public Health Acts Amend- 
Amendment (Buildings in Streets) [255]— 
R.P 


Considered as amended— Members of Parliament 
(Charges and Allegations) | 336), further pro- 
ceeding adjourned ; Consolidated Fund (No. 

\ 


3). 
Withdrawn—Moveable Abodes * [200]. 


Message to attend the Lords’ Oom- 
missioners ;— 


The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent 
to several Bills. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR 
IRELAND. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, How soon 
will the National Library for Ireland 
be in a condition to receive the books; 
whether it will be ready to receive the 
overflow from the present cramped 
quarters early next year; and, whether 
the whole wing next Kildare Street will 
be completely finished, as suggested by 
Mr. Archer, the Librarian ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Sir Wiiu1am Hart Dyxe) 
(Kent, Dartford) (who replied) said: I 
am informed that the National Library 
will be in a condition to receive the 
books in October, 1889; and it is doubt- 
ful whether the overflow from the pre- 
sent Library can be placed in it before 
that date. The whole wing next Kildare 
Street will, I am informed, be com- 
pletely finished. 


BANKRUPTCY OR DEBTORS ACTS — 
FAILURE OF MESSRS. GREENWAY, 
WARWICK. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether, in the bankruptcy of 
Messrs. Greenway, the bankers, of 
Warwick and Leamington, there was . 
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upon the books of the bank undoubted 
and ample evidence that, for many years 
after the bankrupts knew that they 
were insolvent, they continued to carry 
on business and received hundreds of 
thousands of pounds from the public, a 
great part of which had either been 
spent by the bankrupts or lost by them 
in reckless speculation ; whether, in the 
recent prosecution of the Messrs. Green- 
way, any general charge in respect of 
such practices was included in the in- 
dictment in addition to the special counts 
for fraud ; and, whether such practices 
constitute an indictable offence under 
the Bankruptcy or Debtors Acts; and, 
if not, whether he will introduce a Bill 
early next Session to strengthen the 
law, so that in future bankrupt debtors 
who, after knowledge of insolvency, 
have continued to carry on business, and 
have in doing so lost the money of their 
creditors in rash and hazardous specu- 
lation, or used it for unjustifiable ex- 
penditure in living, may be dealt with 
under the Criminal Law? 

Toe PRESIDENT (Sir Mromazr 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): The ques- 
tion whether these bankrupts carried on 
business after knowledge of insolvency 
is one which will come before the Courts 
if the bankrupts apply for their dis- 
charge. No y tele in respect of such 
a practice was included in the indict- 
ment against them in the recent prose- 
cution; because, as I am advised, no 
such charge could be sustained under 
the criminal provisions of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. The point will be considered 
in connection with any future amend- 
ment of the Bankruptcy Law. 

Mr. COBB asked, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to bring in a 
Bill next Session to amend the law? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
cannot make any promise of that kind. 


OOAL MINES, &c. REGULATION AOT, 
1887—CLAUSE 12. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Secretary of State for 
‘the Home Department, Whether the 
case mentioned by him on May 10 as 
throwing doubt on the application of 
Clause 12 of ‘“‘The Coal Mines, &e. 
Regulation Act, 1887,” has yet been 
decided; and, whether he now holds 
that the Weighing Clause of that Act 
is universally and unconditionally opera- 


Mr. Cobd 
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tive, except as specified in that Act 
itself ? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): No, 
Sir; the special case has not yet been 
decided. It has been drafted, and is 
now being settled by Treasury counsel, 
and will then be submitted to the other 
side. It will, I presume, be argued in 
November. Subject to the decision in 
this case, my answer to the second para- 
graph is in the affirmative. 


WAR OFFICE — MANUFACTURE OF 
WOOLLEN FABRIOS FOR THE ARMY 
AND NAVY. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, having regard to the fact 
that Government are stated to be con- 
sumers of 2,000,000 yards of woollen 
fabrics for the Army and Navy, the raw 
material of which, after arriving in 
London Docks, was carried to the North 
of England and brought back to Lon- 
don, when the labour on the spot could 
have been utilized for its manufacture, 
and thousands of unemployed men fur- 
nished with work, Whether the Govern- 
ment would grant a contract extending 
over a period of years to anyone under- 
taking to manufacture these woollen 
goods in the East Fnd of London, and 
create a new industry for the employ- 
ment of the surplus labour there ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannope) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
These contracts are advertised yearly, 
and if any London manufacturer, with 
the advantages pointed out in the Ques- 
tion, can tender at a lower price than is 
paid at other places, I shali be quite 
ready to consider favourably his appli- 
cation; but I cannot sacrifice the advan- 
tage to the country of frequent compe- 
tition by making a contract extending 
over @ period of years. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)—THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AT 
DONARD, CO. WICKLOW. 


Mr. BYRNE (Wicklow, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that the Roman Catholic Church at 
Donard, County Wicklow, was some 
days ago decorated with Orange lilies 
at dead of night, the doors chalked with 
Orange texts, and the chapel bell rung 
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at dead of night; whether he is aware 


that the Orange parochial meeting room 
is also the National School at Donough- 
more, County Wicklow; and, whether 
any steps are being taken to bring the 
perpetrators of this outrage to justice ? 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Constabulary Authorities report that a 
bunch of Orange lilies was recently sus- 
pended at night on a door of the Roman 
Catholic church at Donard; that the 
bell also had been rung; but that no 
text had been chalked upon the doors. 
They further report that the Orange 
meeting room is not also the National 
School at Donoughmore, but that they 
adjoin each other. The police have the 
matter still under investigation, with a 
view to discover the guilty party. 


MARRIAGES (SCOTLAND) — EXACTION 
OF EXCESSIVE MARRIAGE FEES. 


Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid) asked 
the Lord Advocate, What use the clerks 
of Kirk Sessions have made of the sums 
they have obtained in various parishes 
of Scotland by their exaction of the ex- 
cessive fee of 10s. for publishing the 
banus on a single Sabbath ? 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): I have no know- 
ledge of the use that any individual 
clerk of Kirk Sessions has made of the 
sums collected. I am informed that 
these sums go pro tanto to meet the ex- 
penses connected with the proclamation 
of banns and the salaries of the session 
clerks. 


INLAND REVENUE—INCOME TAX ACT 
—ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the Board of Inland Revenue has 
refunded the Income Tax (amounting 
to £583 6s. 8d.) on the sum of £20,000 
paid to the Royal University of Ireland 
by the Irish Land Commission, under 
section 1 of the Act; whether the same 
demur was made last year; and, why 
such demur has been made ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Inland Revenue 
has refused repayment of the Income 
Tax for 1886-7 on the sum of £20,000 
paid to the Royal University of Ireland 
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by the Land Commiesion. The reason 
for such refusal, which was made for the 
first time last year, is that the Courts 
have decided that the clauses in the 
Income Tax Acts, on which the Royal 
University bases its claim for repayment, 
do not cover funds devoted to edu- 
cational purposes, but apply only to 
funds devoted to the relief of the poor. 
The Inland Revenue is, of course, 
bound by this decision. 


WAR OFFICE—A RIFLE RANGE AT 
HARWICH HARBOUR. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If it is 
the fact that the War Department have 
obtained powers to buoy off a large por- 
tion of the eastward sea approach to 
Harwich Harbour for a rifle range? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE(Mr.E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
A portion of the eastward sea approach 
to Harwich Harbour falls within the sea 
area within which vessels are not allowed 
to fish or needlessly anchor while firing 
is going on at the Landguard rifle range, 
though they may freely cross it on their 
way toor from Harwich Harbour. This 
sea area is defined by existing buoys and 
by beacons on shore. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE 
GOVERNMENT COLLEGE. 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If almost all the National 
Schools in Kerry, and the portion of Cork 
immediately adjoining, received during 
training in the Government College re- 
ligious instruction from the model school 
teachers; and, if these are almost the 
only teachers in the country who, during 
training, received religious instruction 
in this way ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Commissioners of National Education 
inform me that such of the teachers as 
were trained since the Roman Catholic 
clergy ceased to attend at the Training 
College received, as already stated in 
reply to a Question put by the hon. 
Member some days ago, most careful re- 
ligious instruction from the head teachers 
of the central model schools, who are 
Roman Catholics, and also regularly at- 
tended the instruction and religious 
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ministration in the Roman Catholic 
Ohurch, with regard to which extensive 
arrangements exist. TheCommissioners 
also state that the facts are not - we 
sented in the last paragraph; but that 
all the Roman Catholic wr wt through- 
out Ireland have received religious in- 
struction in the same way and to the 
same extent. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887—PER- 
SONS EVICTED AND REINSTATED. 
Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, Whether, in future 

Returns, he will revert to the custom of 

giving the number of persons evicted 

and reinstated as caretakers on the day 
of eviction; and, whether he wil! also 
give the number of caretakers other 
than those created under section 7 of the 

Land Act of 1887, who may be removed 

from their holdings by writ, warrant, or 

decree ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
adopted a suggestion made to me by the 
hon. Member, and have directed that 
the information he asks for in the first 
paragraph shall, in future, be included 
in the Return. I am afraid that there 
is no authentic information in possession 


of the police which would enable me to | 8 


comply with the request contained in the 
second paragraph. 

Mr. MAHONY asked, whether no re- 
cord was kept of the writs or warrants ? 
He only asked for the numbers turned 
out of their holdings by writ or war- 
rant. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR believed that 
no record was kept of the kind referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman. The infor- 
mation he had was obtained from the 
police, who were called in to protect the 
Sheriff's officers and watch the proceed- 
ings. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—OATHS 
OF JURYMEN., 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) (for Mr. T. 
M. Heaty) (Longford, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the following from The 
Belfast Morning News of June 25 :— 

“* Monaghan, Saturday. 

“This morning County Court Judge Wm. 
N. Barron, Esq.,Q.C., took his seat in the 
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Crown Court, for the purpose of disposing of 
the criminal business of the Sessions. 

“ During the swearing of the jury, Mr. James 
Fitzpatrick, Dromard, Clones, when called to be 
sworn, refused to be sworn on the Protestant 
Bible on conscientious grounds. 

“Mr. Johnston (Registrar): Do you refuse 
to be sworn ? 

“Mr. Fi ick; Yes. 

“ His Honor: Well, I fine you £2 ;” 
whether this fine has been, or will be, 
enforced, and under what powers Judge 
Barron imposed it; and, what is the age 
of this Judge? 

Tue SOLIOITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, he had not 
seen the report in the paper referred to, 
and he had no information as to the 
matters of fact. As to the last para- 
graph, he understood that Mr. Barron 
was called to the Bar in 1830. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, whether instruc- 
tions Lad not been issued to the Courts 
that Roman Catholics desirous of being 
sworn on a Roman Catholic Bible should 
have that Bible presented to them; 
whether the Court was not obliged to 
have a Bible which would make the 
oaths binding on the consciences of wit- 
nesses ; and, whether this County Court 
Judge was not the man who had sen- 
tenced a prisoner to death for stealing a 


oat? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8S.) asked 
if this gentleman was not a Roman 
Catholic ? 4 

Mr. MADDEN said, the explanation 
of the Judge might differ entirely from 
the statements which appeared in the 
report. 

Mr. SEXTON: Have the Govern- 
ment power to compel the remission of 
the fine of £2 imposed on a Catholic for 
insisting that he should be rightly 
sworn ? 

Mr: MADDEN: Assuming that the 
fine has been imposed, I do not think 
the Executive have any power to inter- 
fere in the matter. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—TUBERCULOSIS IN 
CHILDREN—DR. WOODHEAD'S 
LECTURE. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
(for Dr. Farqunarson) (Aberdeenshire, 
W.) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether, consider- 
ing the alarming statement recently 
made by Dr. Sims Woodhead and others 
with reference to the communication of 
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consumption to the human subject from 


the milk of cows suffering from tuber- 
culosis of the udder, he will direct an 
investigation to be made into the subject 
by the medical officers of his Depart- 
ment ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): An 
investigation of the question whether 
consumption may be communicated to 
the human subject from the milk of cows 
suffering from tuberculosis of the udder 
would occupy much time and labour, 
and such an investigation could not be 
undertaken by the present medical staff 
of the Local Government Board. The 
Department has, however, for some time 
past been, and will continue to be, on 
the watch for any evidence of the com- 
munication of disease to human beings 
by the milk of tuberculouscows. Little 
or no evidence of this transmission 
reaches the Board from English sanitary 
observers. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS— 
ALLOCATION OF £127,000 IN RELIEF 
OF LOCAL TAXATION (IRELAND). 
Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) asked 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, before allocating the surplus 
of £127,000 to the reduction of local 
taxation in Ireland, he would consider 
if the object in view would be best 
attained by his applying the sum in 
question to the reduction of the rent of 
the labourers’ cottages built under the 
Labourers (Ireland) Acts, as it would, 
whilst relieving the labourers who are 
the poorest class in Ireland, have also 
the effect of reducing local taxation for 
the payment of which both occupier and 
owner are liable ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR orruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The object of the 
surrender of a portion of the Probate 
Duty was to relieve local taxation 
equably over the different parts of Ire- 
land. The application of the £127,000 
in the manner suggested by the hon. 
Member would evidently be very in- 

uitable as between district and district. 

hatever principle of distribution is 

ee the relief granted should, I 

think, be in proportion to some expendi- 

ture which is general over the whole 
country and to which all districts are 


liable, and this view is fully shared by 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary. 


{Avousr 7, 1888} 
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POST OFFICE—CENTRAL TELEGRAPH 
CLERKS — THE BANK HOLIDAY, 
AUGUST 6. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he is 
aware that several clerks employed at 
the Oentral Telegraph Office were 
“drawn off” duty for the Bank Holiday 
on August 6, and were subsequently 
asked to forego their holiday and to per- 
form duty at Tunbridge Wells ; whether, 
with one exception, they declined to do 
so, whereupon their holiday was can- 
celled, and all of them were placed on 
duty from z p.m. to 10 p.m. on that day, 
although a number of them were entitled, 
in the ordinary course, to have been 
placed on early duties ; whether puttin 
these clerks on laterduties was intende 
as a punishment for their unwillingness 
to give up their holiday ; whether another 
holiday will be given to them in lieu of 
Monday the 6th instant; and, whether 
he will take into consideration the desir- 
ability of taking advantage of the pre- 
sent dull season for giving a day’s holi- 
day to those clerks who have not been 
favoured with a holiday this year? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to state 
that when arrangements for releasing a 
portion of the staffof the Central Tele- 
graph Office on Bank Holiday were made 
it was not known that it would be neces- 
sary to send so large a number of tele- 
graphists to Tunbridge Wells. When 
this requirement became known it was 
necessary to suspend the holiday of a 
certain number of telegraphists in order 
to provide for the duties both at Tun- 
bridge Wells and the Central Telegraph 
Office. The meeting was held in the 
afternoon; and consequently it was 
necessary to place the telegraphists on 
duty between the hours mentioned when 
the messages would be telegraphed. 
The telegraphists thus exceptionally 
employed on Monday last will be granted 
a holiday upon some other day in lieu 
thereof; but, so far from the present 
time being the dull season, it is the 
period of the year in which telegraphic 
business reaches the highest point. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION — SITTING 
IN LIMERICH. 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland, When will the 
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Land Commission again sit in Limerick 
to hear fair rent applications from that 
county; what is the number of applica- 
tions from that county awaiting hearing ; 
and, is it a fact that at the last sitting 
of the Oommission in Limerick several 
fair rent applications were listed and 
heard, though the originating notices 
were not served as early as in many 
cases not yet listed; and, if so, will the 
Land Commission in the future direct 
that the originating notices shall be 
listed according to priority of service ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that 
they are unable at present to fix 
the date of the next sitting of a Sub- 
Oommission in the County of Limerick. 
The number of cases awaiting hearing 
in that county is 1,968. They further 
state that it is not the fact that several 
fair-rent cases were listed out of their 
turn. The Commissioners invariably 
have the cases listed in their priority of 
service unless the case be a very urgent 
one, through an eviction being pending 
or other special circumstance. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN asked, whether it 
was not a fact that a County Down case 
had been listed for hearing out of the 
order in which the originating notices 
had been served ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
not answer the Question without 
Notice. 


PRISONS BOARD (IRELAND) — DR. 
MOORHEAD AND VISITING JUSTICE 
OF TULLAMORE PRISON. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been directed to a letter 
from Dr. Barr to the late Dr. Ridley, 
dated December 12, 1887, read at the 
Ooroner’s Inquest to inquire into Dr. 
Ridley’s death, in which the following 


passage occurs :— 
‘* My Dear Ridley,—I had a long talk with 
Mr. Bourke this evening. I called his atten- 
tidn to Dr. Moorhead. He says the difficulty 
the Lord Chancellor has with him is that there 
is no absolute falsehood proved against him ;”’ 
is the Mr. Bourke referred to the 
Honourable Charles Bourke, Chairman 
of the Prisons Board in Ireland; is the 
Dr. Moorhead referred to a medical 
doctor who, in his capacity of Visitin 
Justice of Tullamore Prison, reporte 


Mr. Finucane 
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on the condition of the late Mr. John 
Mandeville during his imprisonment ; 
and, whether any communication from 
the Honourable Charles Bourke has 
been received by the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland recommending the removal 
of Dr. Moorhead from the Commission 
of the Peace in consequence of his action 
in reference to Mr. John Mandeville ; 
and, if so, what reply has been given by 
the Lord Chancellor ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Barrour) (Manchester, E.): With 
respect to the inquiries in the first three 
paragraphs in the Question, I have not 
seen any authentic copy of the letter re- 
ferred to; nor even if I had would it be 
aad for me to make any statement 

earing on the evidence given at the 
inquest which is still proceeding. I am 
informed that the reply to the inquiry 
in the last paragraph is in the nega- 
tive. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
inquire whether Dr. Barr, his agent, 
had at a private interview suggested to 
the Chairman of the Prisons Board that 
he should move the Lord Chancellor to 
remove Dr. Moorhead from the Commis- 
sion of the Peace for discharging his 
duty as a Visiting Justice? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
not the slightest-reason for believing 
that Dr. Barr had done anything of that 
kind, and he must decline to inquire as 
to private conversations. 

r. MAC NEILL asked, whether 
Mr. Bourke, the Chairman of the Prisons 
Board, did not occupy a position from 
which he was removable at the pleasure 
of the right hon. Gentleman ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR believed that 
he held his position on exactly the same 
tenure as any other Civil servant. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Was that not at 
the will and pleasure of the right hon. 
Gentleman ? 

Mr. A. J.BALFOUR: No, Sir ; that 
would be au inaccurate description of 
the position of a Civil servant. 


EAST INDIA (HYDERABAD-DECCAN 
MINING COMPANY)— THE REPORT— 
PREMATURE PUBLICATION. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAAOSON (Tower 

Hawlet’s, Stepney) asked the Secretary 

to the Treasury, Whether he will make 





an application to the proprietors of Zhe 
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Times newspaper for the name of the 
person or persons who communicated to 
pan aw: vd the contents of the Report of 
the Hyderabad Deccan Committee before 
the said Report had been officially 
placed upon the Table, in order that 
the Government may deal with the 
offenders ? 

Tut SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The paragraph in question 
appeared in other papers as well as The 
Times, and seems to have emanated from 
the Press Association. I do not think 
that it would be for the public interest 
that the steps which are being taken in 
the matter should be published. 
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COURT OF CHANCERY — PAYMENTS 
BY CROSSED CHEQUES. 


Sm JOHN SIMON (Dewsbury) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, 
notwithstanding complaints made by the 
public, the practice is still continued by 
the Paymaster of the Court of Chancery 
of paying by cheques crossed without 
the knowledge or consent of the pay ze ; 
and, whether he will give directions shat 
applications to be paid in cash shall be 
complied with ? 

Toe SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The use of crossed cheques 
in the Pay Office of the Supreme Court 
appears to me to be not only convenient 
as a general rule, but necessary for 
safety. A discretion is left to the Assis- 
tant Paymaster General to comply with 
applications for open cheques. Every 
consideration is given to such applica- 
tions; and I may say that since January |, 
1888, 555 cheques have been issued 
uncrossed for amounts between £20 and 
£50, and 62 for amounts over £50. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS — PETITIONS 
AGAINST SUNDAY CLOSING — AL- 
LEGED FRAUDULENT SIGNATURES. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) asked the hon. 
Member for Walsall, as Chairman of 
the Committee on Publie Petitions, 
Whether the Committee intend to take 
any steps, beyond reporting the matter 
in their Seventeenth Report, with re- 
gard to four Petitions against Sunday 
closing, purporting to be signed by up- 
wards of 37,000 persons, but concerning 


which the Committee report that, in 
their opinion, many of the names are in 
the same handwriting, and that the 


{Avausr 7, 1888} 
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Orders of the House have not been com- 
plied with ? 

Sir CHARLES FORSTER (Walsall), 
in reply, said, that the Committee did 
not propose to take any further steps in 
the matter. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE--SUNDAY 
DUTY. 


Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is a fact that 
some London policemen have been so 
engaged for the last six weeks that they 
have not got to their several churches 
for that period ; and, if so, whether he 
will call the attention of the Chief Com- 
missioner to the grievance complained 
of ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): I am in- 
formed by the Commissioner of Police 
that he is not aware of any such cases 
having occurred. If the hon. Member 
will give me particulars I will have 
further inquiry made. 

Mz. O'HANLON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman guarantee that the 
policemen shall not be dismissed ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: They shall not 
be dismissed foi mentioning any such 
grievance as that referred to by the hon. 
Member. 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS)— 
LISSON GROVE—GANGS OF ROUGHS. 


Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the numerous 
cases of assault and robbery by gangs 
of roughs from Lisson Grove, and other 
parts; and, whether he will see that 
steps are taken to put a stop to them? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Commissioner of Police 
that there have been three cases lately 
of disturbances in this locality. In all 
cases arrests have been made. Active 
steps will be taken by the police to put 
a stop to disturbances as far as possible. 

Srr JULIAN GOLDSMID asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman knew 
that a man had been attacked and 
robbed of his watch in Fitzroy Square 
in the middle of the afternoon ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he had not 
heard of that case; but he did not con- 
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sider Fitzroy Square as included in the 
area referred to by the Question on the 
Paper. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—CASE OF 
JOHN HUNT. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
tate for the Home Department, If his 

attention has been directed to the case 
of John Hunt, late of the Metropolitan 
Police; and, if he will take into con- 
sideration the desirability of allowing 
him some small pension ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (birmingham, E.), iu reply, 
said, that the case had been under con- 
sideration by successive Secretaries of 
State, and he saw no reason to depart 
from the decision arrived at by them— 
namely, that it was not a case for grant- 
ing a pension. 


METROPOLIS—STORM FLOODS AT 
PRIMROSE HILL. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether he is aware that the ground 
at the foot of Primrose Hill is again 
flooded, fur the second time this year; 
and, whether he will direct that proper 
subsoil drainage be carried out, to pre- 
vent the frequent occurrence of this 
nuisance and danger ? 

Sr HERBERT MAX WELL (A Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who re- 
plied) said: A drain got choked under 
the road last week; but it has been 
cleared since last Saturday. The sub- 
soil drainage has nothing to do with the 
case. 


NAVY—THE NAVAL MANC@UVRES— 
THE ESCAPED CRUISERS. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether he is aware 
that, in supposed connection with the 
Naval Mancuvres now going on off the 
West Coast of Ireland, H.M.S. Calypso 
and H.M.S. Spider have, during the 
last few days, been engaged in visiting 
certain towns, mostly watering places, 
on the West Coast of Scotland and the 
Firth of Clyde, which, with much mock 
formality, they have “ captured;” and 
that in particular H.M.S. Spider, under 
the command of Lieutenant Foley, on 
Sunday last, appeared off the town of 


Mr. Matthews 
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Greenock, and during the hours of 
Divine Service kept up a heavy fire of 
her guns by way of playing at bombard- 
ment; whether any useful lesson what- 
ever is taught to the officers and seamen 
of the Fleet in these proceedings; and, 
whether the Board of Admiralty will 
order the discontinuance of such pro- 
ceedings, as causing needless disturbance 
and inconvenience to the inhabitants of 
the places visited, without any advan- 
tage to the Naval Service of the coun- 
try ? 

Metiinn FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne): Before the noble Lord answers 
the Question, may I ask him whether 
he would not rather commend the com- 
manders of the ships for the zeal and 
cleverness they have displayed in cap- 
turing these towns, and thus bringing 
home to the minds of Scotchmen in par- 
ticular the facility with which their 
towns and harbours can be bombarded, 
and their property destroyed, unless the 
supremacy of our Navy is maintained 
by an increase of its strength ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
main object of the Naval Mancouvres is 
to test, as far as it is practicable, the 
damage that hostile cruisers might be 
able to effect on our commerce and 
littoral towns in the event of war. The 
Calypso and Spider are presumably fol- 
lowing the orders of the Admiral com- 
manding the hostile Squadron in harry- 
ing the coasts wherever it is possible. 
Though I regret that any firing in the 
vicinity of Greenock should have oc- 
curred during the hours of Divine Ser- 
vice, I consider that it is for the benefit 
of the Public Service that these ma- 
noeuvres should continue as begun, for it 
is certain that much valuable informa- 
tion will result from them. The officers 
and men engaged in the manouvres 
have, with alacrity and zeal, borne the 
discomfort and fatigue of a fortnight’s 
blockade in rough weather; and they 
ought not to be grudged the firing of a 
few rounds of blank cartridge to sig- 
nalize their successful performance of 
the duties entrusted to them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Will the noble Lord say whether, as I 
have put it, any useful lesson is taught 
to the officers and seamen of the Fleet 
by these proceedings; whether they at 
all realize the actual conditions of thi 
in a state of war; whether it is likely 
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that any probable enemy would proceed 
to the bombardment of an absolutely 
defenceless town ; and, whether in time 
of actual hostilities, such a town as 
Greenock would have to be defended? 
I would also ask, whether the noble 
Lord regards it as part of the object of 
these Naval Mancouvres to teach lessons 
not only to the Admiralty and the officers 
and seamen of the Fleet, but to the 
Civil population of British towns? 

Apmirat FIELD: Will the noble 
Lord also say whether we are not sup- 
posed to be in a condition of war; and 
whether, therefore, it is not the duty of 
the Navy to disregard days of the week, 
and to think only of the defence of the 
country ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
right hon. Gentleman has put to mea 
number of hypothetical Questions which 
I obviously cannot answer. Whether 
our littoral towns, which are not de- 
fended by fortifications, would be free 
from attack in a time of hostilities is a 
question which the enemy alone can 
answer. One object in firing guns when 
a cruiser approaches a town is to denote 
the time at which it arrives opposite the 
town; for one of the Rules matt down is 
that, unless a crusier happens to be 
opposite a town at a certain time, it is 
not to be understood as having taken it. 
The guns are fired to denote the exact 
time at which a vessel arrives. I believe 
that most valuable lessons will be taught 
to the Naval Service, as well as to the 
Civil population. I am glad to find that 
the view whieh the right hon. Gentleman 
takes is not shared by the Scotch popula- 
tions; for I find it reported that at the 
neighbouring town of Ardrossan— 

‘* The manceuvres were witnessed by a large 
number of the people of the town, who consi- 
dered it was a complete victory for their forces, 
“— a cheered the Coastguards for saving 

e town. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): The noble Lord says he cannot 
answer a hypothetical Question. Will 
he answer this practical Question— Whe- 
ther the Government have learnt any 
practical lesson from what is taking 
place, and would see their way to put 
the Clyde in a proper state of defence ? 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I would ask the 
noble Lord to state, if he can, what the 
country will have to pay for all these 
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absurdities ? 
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Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
cost will be comparatively small; and I 
think there is no part-of the expenditure 
connected with the Naval Service which 
is more beneficial than teaching the men 
how to use the vessels and guns with 
which they are entrusted. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—CASE OF CATHE- 
RINE MORGAN. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the follow- 
ing remarks, made by Mr. Justice Haw- 
kins in the course of the trialof Catherine 
Morgan at the Old Bailey on Friday 
last :— 

“‘T regret that a police officer should have 

me without a warrant and have taken the girl 
in the middle of the night to the police stat:on. 
I also regret that the surgeon should have 
made an examination of the girl at midnight, in 
the absence of any female relative, when a de- 
lay till the morning could not have been pro- 
ductive of much harm. I consider that there 
has been harshness and severity in the treat- 
ment this poor girl has received which amounts 
to positive cruelty, and I trust that this is the 
last time I shall ever hear of such conduct. 


By whose order did the police officer 
arrest the girl; and, what steps he pro- 
poses to take with reference to the ac- 
tion of the police surgeon of the Division 
above mentioned ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
made inquiry into this matter, and am 
informed by the Commissioners of Police 
that the police, having received informa- 
tion of circumstances which would pro- 
bably result in the girl being charged 
with child murder, the Inspector in 
charge of the case gave directions for 
her arrest. The police were afraid the 
girl might commit suicide or escape, and 
therefore they felt it their duty to lose 
no time in arresting her. She was 
dressed when the officers went to the 
house, and denied that she was ill or 
had had a child. She was taken in a 
cab to the station, though she expressed 
her willingness to walk. She consented 
to the surgeon’s examination, which was 
conducted in the presence of a female 
searcher. She then admitted that she 
had had a child, and was at once sent 
to the infirmary. Neither the girl her- 
self nor any of her relatives have made 
any complaint as to her treatment. The 
examination of the girl might certainly 
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have been postponed till the morning; 
and I Sone ak teenie the divisional 
surgeon; but the police thought that 
they would not be justified in detaining 
her in the face of her denials unless the 
fact of her recent delivery were estab- 
lished. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked, whether it would not 
have been more desirable that the sur- 
geon should have been brought to the 

irl, so that the examination might have 
ry made before she was removed at 
all 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that if the 
result could have been foreseen no 
doubt it would have been the better 
course. The officer engaged was a man 
of experience, who could not be sus- 

ected of personal ill-treatment; and 
in difficult circumstances he only acted 
upon the denials that the girl made. If 
she had admitted the truth, no doubt, 
the officer would have acted differently. 





COAL MINES, &c. REGULATION ACT, 
1887—SECTION 80 — REFUSAL OF 
CERTIFICATE TO TITUS SPRUCE. 

Carrain HEATHOOTE (Stafford- 
shire, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
has received reliable certificates of the 
fitness of Titus Spruce to receive a 
second-class certificate under Section 80 
of “The Coal Mines, &c.. Regulation 
Act, 1887 ;” and, if so, on what grounds 
the certificate has been refused ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, Sir; 
I have lately received such certificates. 
They are at variance with the Report 
made to me by the Inspector of Mines, 
that the applicant had not acted as 
under-manager for the period prescribed 
by the Act, on which ground the certifi- 
cate was refused. I have requested the 
Inspector to inform me at once on what 
grounds he reported Spruce not to have 
acted as under-manager. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—THE BOUNDARY COM- 
MISSIONERS. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether 
the maps showing the proposed altera- 
tions of the Boundary Commissioners 
will be placed in the Library of the 
House before its adjournment ? 

Mr. Maithews 
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Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrontr) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in reply, 
said, that the Local Government Board 
had received the complete Report of the 
Boundary Commissioners, together with 
a map showing the alteration of boun- 
daries, and he proposed to put them in 
the Library of the House on Wednesday. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND)—MR. HUGH 
FERGUSON. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with reference to the 
case of Mr. Hugh Ferguson, Chairman 
of the Newtownards Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, whom the Lord Lieutenant is pro- 
ceeding against by writ of summons for 
the recovery of the old rent, pending the 
fixing of his fair rent, Whether he is 
aware that Mr. Ferguson offered to leave 
his question of rent to the arbitration of 
the Tord Lieutenant’s estate valuator, 
and another person appointed by the 
tenant, and this offer was rejected ; 
whether he can now state what relief he 
proposes to give to Mr. Ferguson, to the 
tenants on the Downshire Estate, and to 
the hundreds of other tenants who are 
still called upon to pay the old rents 
while entitled to the benefits of the fair 
rents; and, whether he is aware that, 
in some cases where the tenants have 
oe against the decision of the 
Sub-Commissioners, the landlords have 
since served notices of eviction in order 
to deprive the tenants of their right to 
pn hes the Land Commission on 
appe 

. ne CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
no knowledge of the matters of fact re- 
ferred to in this Question. But the 
existing law affords ample relief against 
any case of possible hardship; inasmuch 
as the Oourt before which the proceed- 
ings against the tenant would come has 
full power, if it sees that the case is one 
calling for the exercise of that power, to 
direct the stay of all proceedings pend- 
ing the hearing of the fair rent applica- 
tions. As to the last paragraph of the 
Question, it is the case that a tenant 
cannot evade the obligation of paying a 
judicial rent fixed by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners merely by lodging an appeal. 
The tenant can put a stop to any eject- 
ment proceedings by paying his judicial 
rent. Ifthe lodging of an appeal were 
to operate to suspend the payment of 
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rent, and were to deprive the landlord 
of all means of enforcing it, it is pro- 
bable that the number of appeals would 
be equal to the number of decisions of 
the Sub-Commissioners. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had made any in- 
quiry as to the first paragraph; and, 
also, whether he was aware that land- 
lords had exacted, and were exacting, 
the old rents, pending the hearing of 
applications to have fair rents fixed; 
and, also, what the right hon. Gentle- 
man meant by asking him on a previous 
occasion to supply him with the names 
of such cases 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
gather that any tenant is being evicted 
for non-payment of the oldrent. None 
or very few such cases have come under 
my notice. If the hon. Member can 
supply a case of a tenant actually turned 
out of his holding for non-payment of 
the old unabated rent I shall be glad to 
consider it. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN said, he was quite 
prepared to supply any number of cases 
of the kind. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—IRRE- 
GULAR CONVICTION AT THE WICK- 
LOW ASSIZES. 

Mr. BYRNE (Wicklow, W.) (for 
Mr. W. J. Corset) (Wicklow, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If His Excellency has 
received a Memorial for the release of 
the 10 men who were convicted at Wick- 
low on July 28 by a jury not selected 
according to law, the Judge having sub- 
sequently quashed the array, but stated 
he was powerless to discharge the pri- 
soners, and that the Executive should 
be applied to in the matter; and, whe- 
ther the men have been, or will be, dis- 


h ? 
charged aur. 


1845 


Tur CHIEF SECRETARY 
A. J. Batvour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Lord Lieutenant has had the case of the 
prisoners in question before him; and 
though His Excellency could not recog- 
nize the objection on the ground of the 
panel, by which the prisoners were not 
in any degree prejudiced, and though 
the conviction was strictly regular in 
law, yet in deference to the recommen- 
dation of the jury who tried the pri- 
soners, and in view of the improved 
state of the County Wicklow, His Ex- 
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cellency was of opinion that he could, 
without detriment to the interests of the 
law, exercise clemency in favour of the 
prisoners, and has accordingly ordered 
their discharge. 


WAR OFFICE—ANNUAL ACCOUNTS OF 
THE ORDNANCE FACTORIES. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, with reference to the Annual 
Accounts of the Ordnance Factories, of 
which the Return for the year ending 
March 31, 1887, and ordered to be 
printed March 27, 1888, has just been 
delivered to Members of this House, 
Whether it would be possible in future 
to have this Return laid upon the Table 
of the House within less than 12 months 
after the termination of the period to 
which it relates; and, whether, when 
laid upon the Table, it might not, in 
future, be possible to have it in Mem- 
bers’ hands in a less time than four 
months after it has been ordered to be 
printed ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprick) 
(Surrey, Guildfurd) (who replied) said : 
It is intended that the balance-sheets 
of the Ordnance Department shall, in 
future, be ready much earlier than they 
have hitherto been; and that they shall 
be in the hands of Members at least as 
soon as the Appropriation Account. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING 
OF CATTLE AOT, 1887). 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether, under 
“The Markets and Fairs (Weighing of 
Cattle) Act, 1887,” it is necessary to 
provide weighing machines for those 
sheep fairs in which tolls are taken 
where large numbers of store sheep are 
penned for sale, but no fat sheep or 
cattle are exposed for sale ? 

Tsz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rironre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Sec- 
tion 9 of the Markets and Fairs ( Weigh- 
ing of Cattle) Act, 1887, empowers the 
Local Government Board, upon the ap- 
plication of the market authority, to 
exempt any market or fair from the 
operation of the Act on the ground that 
the sale of cattle at the market or fair 
is, or is likely to be, so small as to ren- 
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der it inexpedient to enforce the provi- 
sion and maintenance of a place for 
weighing cattle and of a weighing ma- 
chine. The Act itself does not in terms 
recognize any distinction between store 
and fat cattle; but it has been the prac- 
tice of the Board when applied to to 
grant exemption to take into considera- 
tion all the circumstances of the case. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(ILRELAND)—FLOODS ON THE LOWER 
BANN. 


Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he is aware of the fact 
that, within the last week, a flood in the 
Lower Bann has destroyed crops of the 
value of £3,000 to the farmers of that 
district ; if the Bann Drainage Associa- 
tion state that the works to be executed 
under the Bann Drainage Bill would 
have prevented such a disastrous loss; 
and, if it is now impossible to pass a 
larger Bill this Session, will the Govern- 
ment introduce a small Bill to remove 
the locks and other hindrances to the 
free flow of the river, thus saving the 
district from floods and the annual cost 
of maintaining a navigation the Royal 
Commission state to be useless? The 
hon. Gentleman also inguired, if the 
right hon. Gentleman had seen the 
report of a meeting held at Portadown 
on Saturday last, at which the loss to 
farmers of the district of the Upper 
Bann was estimated at £20,000 ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
not seen the report alluded to; but I can 
well believe that both on the Upper and 
Lower Bann very serious damage may 
have been caused by the recent floods. 
There is, as my hon. Friend is aware, 
little chance of passing any Bill, small 
or large, dealing with this subject 
during the present sitting of the House. 
I am not without hopes of inducing the 
House to pass this Bill during the 
Autumn Session. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : Will 
‘the right hon. Gentleman consider the 
propriety of putting up placards in the 
district, informing the people of the in- 
estimable advantages that are derived 
by them from the Parnellite Party ? 


[No reply. ] 


Mr. Ritchie 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (ART AND 
SCIENCE DEPARTMENT)—SCIENCE 
TEACHER FOR HOLYWELL GREEN; 
HALIFAX. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, Whe- 
ther the Art and Science Department 
refuses to allow the travelling expenses 
of a science teacher to the village of 
Holywell Green, five miles from Halifax, 
though no duly qualified person is ob- 
tainable in that small village to teach a 
science class; and, if yes, on what 
ground such refusal is based ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wi1- 
uraM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford), in 
reply, said, he was unable to find any 
trace of such an application and refusal. 
If the hon. Gentleman would furnish 
him with the details he would look fur- 
ther into the matter. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA)—GREAT INDIAN 
PENINSULA RAILWAY COM- 
PANY. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, If he can state why the Bombay 
Government has refused to sanction the 
+ derwa of the money voted by the 

irectors of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Compatiy to be paid to Messrs. 
Dewey and Bedford, both Eurasians— 
namely, Rs.8,000 and 6,000 respectively, 
as compensation for expenses incurred 
in defending accusations brought by the 
Railway Frauds Commission in 1877 
and 1878, in which both were honour- 
ably acquitted and reinstated in their 
situations ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
I am informed that the reason 
why the Government of Bombay, 
10 years ago, withheld its sanction to 
the payments in question from funds 
under the control of the State was the 
conduct of Messrs. Dewey and Bedford 
in failing to repress malpractices of 
which they ought to have been cogni- 
zant; and the other circumstances of 
the case fully justified their prose- 
cution in India by the agent of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Com- 


pany. 
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INDIA—THE QUEEN’S PROCLAMATION, 
1858—EURASIANS AND EUROPEANS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether, in view of the Queen’s 
Proclamation on assuming the direct go- 
vernment of India in 1858, assuring all 
her subjects equal rights of employment 
for all offices they were fitted to fill, the 
distinction now existing in the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway between 
Eurasian and Evropean will be con- 
tinued, the distinction being that there 
are two classes of employés, Eurasian and 
European guards, who do identically the 
same work, but who are classed, both as 
regards pay and privileges, on entirely 
different footings ? 

Tuze UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonw Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The Question seems to be economical 
rather than political, the object of the 
Railway Company being to obtain the 
services of the different classes of offi- 
cers they require at the cheapest rate. 
But I understand the subjectis receiving 
the attention of the Board of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)— 
EDWARD O'REILLY, PETTY SESSIONS 
CLERK, BALLAGHADEREEN, CO, 
MAYO. 


Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Edward O’Reilly, 
Petty Sessions Clerk, of Ballaghadereen, 
County Mayo, has been in the habit of 
lodging with the local police since last 
November periodical allegations that 
outrages have been committed at or 
near his abode, such alleged outrages 
ranging from injury to fences to the in- 
jury of cattle; whether, in consequence of 
these alleged outrages, O’Reilly made a 
claim for compensation, which was to 
have been urged at the last two Present- 
ment Sessions of the district; whether it 
is known that the ratepayers of the dis- 
trict were compelled to go to expense 
and trouble in making preparations to 
resist this claim, and that, although two 
Presentment Sessions have passed, 
O’Reilly has made no effort to sustain 
his charges; whether inquiries will be 
made to discover if the claim has been 
dropped altogether; and, whether 
O’Reilly has been reprimanded by the 
Registrar of Petty Sessions Clerks ; and, 
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if so, will the Government consider whe- 
ther, under the circumstances, he is a 
fitting person to hold the office he now 
occupies ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the bes wee General of Constabu- 
lary repo that in November last the 
tails of two of Mr. O’Reilly’s cows were 
cut off and a large quantity of his turf 
scattered about. In February last a cow 
belonging to another man was killed. 
About five months ago Mr. O'Reilly 
complained of his fences having been 
thrown down, and he did swear infor- 
mation for the purpose of seeking com- 
pensation. Some ratepayers did com- 
plain that they were put to expense in 
preparing to resist this claim. Mr. 
O’Reilly had decided not further to pur- 
sue the case. 


SAVINGS BANKS AND GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITIES ACT, 1887 — THE RULES 
AND REGULATIONS. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he is aware that the new 
Rules and Regulations relating to Post 
Office Savings Banks, under the Act of 
last Session, were only laid upon the 
Table of this House on July 10 last; 
whethersuch Rules and Regulations have 
to be before Parliament for 40 days be- 
fore acquiring the force of law; and, 
whether steps will be taken, and, if so, 
what steps, with a view to those Rules 
and Regulations being rendered valid, 
should the House adjourn before the 40 
days expire ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
new Rules and Regulations relating to 
Post Office Saving Banks were, as stated, 
only laid upon the Table of the House 
on the 10th ultimo; but I am informed 
that it is only a Prorogation, and not an 
Adjournment, that would render the 
Rules invalid ; if the sittings were sus- 
pended before the prescribed period had 
elapsed the 40 days required by the Act 
will run on interruptedly during the 
time over which the House stands ad- 


journed. 


Mr. HOWELL asked, whether, if 
similar Rules were laid upon the Table 
on the last day before the adjournment, 
the transaction would command the right 
hon, Gentleman’s approbation ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH replied that such 
a course would be an unfair use of the 
power of the Department that issued 
the Rules, and would not be attempted. 


CORN AVERAGES—“ OFFICIAL AVER- 
AGE PRICE OF CORN.” 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the expression “ Offi- 
cial average price of corn,” in the Refer- 
ence to the Corn Average Committee, 
means the official average which governs 
the variation of the tithe rent-charge, 
or an average price of corn taken for 
purely statistical purposes ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
terms of the Reference to the Corn 
Average Committee were drafted by the 
hon. Member for Shropshire, who moved 
for that Committee, and can best be 
interpreted by him; but the hon. Mem- 
ber is doubtless aware, from the evi- 
dence given before the Committee, that 
these averages are taken for both the 
purposes stated in his Question. 


DIVISIONAL MAGISTRATES (IRELAND) 
—PROPOSED BILL. 

Mrz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the only object of the 
——— Bill respecting the Irish 

ivisional Magistrates is to regularize 
the point in connection with their office 
to which attention has been called by 
the Public Accounts Committee ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The ob- 
ject of the proposed Bill relative to Irish 
Divisional Magistrates is correctly stated 
by the hon. Member. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—TREATMENT 
OF PRISONERS—FATHER M‘FADDEN. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 

gal, E.) asked, Whether the Chief Se- 

cretary for Ireland was aware of any 
alteration having been made in the 
treatment of the Rev. Father M‘Fadden 

“in prison ; and if it were true that he 

had been deprived of the use of writing 

materials and had other restrictions 
placed upon him ; and, if so, why ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
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said, the hon. Gentleman was probably 
aware that these questions did not come 
before him. He was not aware of any 
change whatever in the case; nor did 
he think that the prison authorities 
would have a right to deprive Father 
M‘Fadden of any privileges to which 
he was entitled as a first-class misde- 
meanant. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
when the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to obtain information and answer 
the Question ? 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
Member might put the Question on the 
Paper for Thursday. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


In reply to Sir Wittram ProwpEn 
(Wolverhampton, W.), 


Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, the Indian Budget 
would be taken before the Autumn 
Sitting. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I should like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, whether he could inform the 
House as to the Business which he pro- 
posed to take during the next few days? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I shall do soas 
far as I can; but much must depend 
upon the progress made. If the Mem- 
bers of Parliament (Charges and Allega- 
tions) Bill is read a third time to-night 
we propose that Scotch Business shall 
be taken to-morrow, and the Indian 
Budget on Thursday. I do not think I 
can go further than this at the present 
moment. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: When 
will the Amendments of the Lords to the 
Local Government Bill be taken ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Or Friday, if 
we can get them down in time; if not, 
on Monday. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): Is the arrangement 
with regard to Scotch Business being 
taken to-morrow contingent upon the 
Members of Parliament (Charges and 
Allegations) Bill being read a third time 
to-night ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I should not 
like to answer that Question definitely. 
I shall make every effort to adhere to 
the arrangement with regard to Scotch 
Business to-morrow, 
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ham): When will the Metropolitan 
Board of Works(Money) Bill be taken? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: On Friday or 
Saturday. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): Could the right hon. 
Gentleman undertake that the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Local Government 
Bill shall be taken on Friday? It would 
be a great convenience to Members to 
get the Bill disposed of this week. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I shall make 
every effort todoso. The Amendments 
will only be able to be printed on Friday 
morning ; but they are not of a character 
to excite any very great interest. 

Tue PRESID or tHE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): We 
are making arrangements now by which 
the Lords’ Amendments will be distri- 
buted on Friday morning, if the Report 
stage is agreed to on Thursday night. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Then 
in that case they can be taken on 
Friday. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—RELEASE OF 
MR. LATCHFORD, J.P.—THE DEBATE 
OF AUGUST 6. 


Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I wish to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, with 
reference to his contradiction in the de- 
bate last night of my statement with re- 
gard to Mr. Latchford’s release from 
custody yesterday by the Oourt of Ex- 
chequer, that the Court was of opinion 
that there was no evidence to sustain 
the charge of riot against Mr. Latch- 
ford, Whether it did not appear in the 
course of the proceedings, and was not 
contradicted, that everybody charged, 
except Mr. Latchford, had been either 
acquitted by the magistrate or the 
charge against them abandoned by the 
police; whether Mr. Latchford. was the 
sole person charged; whether Baron 
Dowse, in his Judgment, declared that 
he quashed the conviction because it was 
impossible for one man to commit a riot; 
and, therefore, whether the fact is that 
the Court of Exchequer discharged Mr. 
Latchford, not only because there was 
no evidence of the charge against him, 
but because it was impossible for him 
to be guilty of the charge ? 
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Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I gave 
the hon. Gentleman yesterday the in- 
formation I had received on the subject. 
I had not seen the report to which he 
alludes; but if he will be good pen. 
to put a Question on the Paper I will-be 
glad to answer it. 

Mr. SEXTON : I desire to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, assuming 
that the facts of the case are as I have 
stated —[ Cries of  Order!”] Thisisa 
personal matter, and I am entitled to a 
personal explanation. If I cannot put 
a Question I will move the adjournment. 
I desire to ask whether, if the facts are 
as I have stated, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will withdraw the contradiction 
which he flung across the floor of the 
House at me last night ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If this is a 

ersonal question between the hon. 

entleman and myself, of course, if a 
further investigation of the facts of the 
case convinces me that in anything I 
have said in debate, or in answer to 
Questions, I committed an error, I shall 
be glad to confess my error, as I am glad 
to confess any error. 

Mr. SEXTON : I will put the Ques- 
tion on Thursday, 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER. 

Ordered, That the proceedings on the Members 
of Parliament (Charges and Allegations) Bill, 
if under consideration at Twelve o'clock this 
night, be not interrupted under the Standing 
Order “‘ Sitings of the House.” —(Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 


Str WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Oockermouth): I intend to move 
an Amendment on the third reading of 
the Members of Parliament (Charges and 
Allegations) Bill. Are we to understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman oy 
to take the third reading to-night 

Taz FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster): Yes; we shall endeavour 
to do so. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Oan I 
move my Amendment if the third read- 
ing comes on to-night ? 

zn. SPEAKER: Cortainly. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: Do I 
understand that if we get through Re- 

rt the third reading can be moved and 

ebated as a fresh Order? 


ses 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Yes. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he thought he might tell the First 
Lord of the Treasury that there would 
not be that universal consent to take the 
third reading to-night without which it 
could not be taken. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: As the 
third ot may possibly be moved 
to-night, I had, perhaps, better give 
Notice of the Amendment I intend to 
move, and which is as follows :— 





“That this House declines to appoint a Com- 
mission for inquiry into matters connected 
with political movements unless such inquiry 
be confined to definite charges of a criminal 
nature against specified individuals.” 

Subsequently, 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON said: I 
beg to ask you, Sir, whether it will be 
ossible to take the third reading of this 
Bil to-night, if we get through Report, 
unless there is unanimous consent to 
that course being adopted ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The third reading 
may be taken without the unanimous, 
if there is the general, consent of the 
House. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: How 
= that general consent be obtained, 

ir ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall be the judge 
of that. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
ACTS). 

Address for ‘‘Copy of the Despatch 
from the Secretary of State for India 
conveying to the Governor General of 
India the Resolution of this House of 
the 5th day of June 1888 with respect 
to Contagious Diseases Acts and Regu- 
lations in India.” —( dlr. James Stuart.) 


ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS 
(IRELAND). 

Return ordered, ‘‘ giving the number 
of Arrests for Drunkenness within the 
Metropolitan Police District of Dublin, 
the cities of Cork, Limerick, and Water- 
ford, and the town of Belfast on Sun- 
days, between the Ist day of May 1887 
and the 30th day of April 1888, both 
days inclusive, the Arrests to be given 
from eight a.m. on Sundays until eight 
a.m. on Mondays: ” 

‘* And, similar Returns for the rest 
of Ireland, from the 30th day of April 
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1887 to the 30th day of April 1888 (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 229, of Session 1887).”—( Sir James 


Corry.) 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o——_ 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL, 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


On Lords’ Amendment, allowing an 
appeal to the House of Lords, in cases 
in which there had been differences of 
opinion in two Courts of Appeal, 

Tue PRESIDENT or trae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micmazt Hicxs-Bzacn) 
(Bristol, W.) moved to amend the 
Amendment, by confining the appeal to 
such matters as were affected by such 
differences of opinion. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) moved 
to add to the Lords’ Amendment that the 
leave to appeal should be given ‘on 
such terms as to costs as the Court may 
determine.” 

Str MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH said, 
he would accept the Amendment. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Lords’ Amendments, as amended, 
agreed to. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL.—{Brxz 336.] 
(Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Solicitor General.) 


CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, that 
on Thursday last, shortly befcxe the con- 
clusion of the Committee stage upon 
the Bill, the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) referred to certain 
Amendments on the Paper which, he 
said, he was advised were of great im- 
portance, and which dealt with the mat- 
ter of compelling witnesses to attend, 
and of punishing them for not attending. 
The Government did not entirely share 
the hon. Member’s views on that point ; 
but they had every desire that the wit- 
nesses should be compelled to attend, 
and that they should be punished for not 
attending, and he therefore to 
add to the Bill a new clause, in the terms 
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of the clause of which the hon. Member 
for Cork had given Notice in Committee 
on the Bill, but which was not reached, 
owing to the special Rule. The clause 
was as follows :— 

‘* Tf any person, having been served with a 
summons under this Act, shall fail to appear 
according to the tenour of such summons, the 
Commissioners shall have power to issue a war- 
rant for the arrest of such person.” 


Clause (Failure to appear,) — (Jf. 
Secretary Matthews,)— brought up, and 
read the second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.’ 


Sir CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8.) argued that clearly the Commission 
should have power to pnnish not merely 
in the case of non-attendance, but also 
for refusing to answer questions upon 
examination. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) said, the 
Home Secretary had appeared that day 
in quite a novel character. He, who 
had hitherto appeared as engaged in ob- 
jecting toevery Amendment, now ap- 
peared as the Moverof one. Not only was 
that a new character for the right hon. 
Gentleman, but, inordertocarry it out, he 
had appropriated te himself this Amend- 
ment, which, in itself, he regarded as a 
very reasonable one, which was on 
the Paper in the name of his (Mr. 
Sexton’s) hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Longford (Mr. T. Healy) 
when the Bill was in Committee, 
though his hon. and learned Friend 
was prevented from moving it. It 
also stood on the Paper that day in 
the name of the hon. Member for North 
Dublin (Mr. Clancy). Why should 
there be such a change in the attitude of 
the Government, who in Committee re- 
fused to insert or strike out even a 
comma? They said they would have the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill. He (Mr. Sexton) thought it was 
rather strange that the Home Secretary 
should thus appropriate an Amendment 
which stood on the Paper in the name of 
another hon. Member, and put it down 
in his own name. He would tell the 


House the reason why the Home Secre- 
tary moved these Amendments. On 
Monday in last week, when the House 
was going into Committee on the Bill, 
an article appeared in The Times, in 
which it was said— 
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“There can be no objection in principle to 
the adoption of other Amendments of which Mr. 


Healy, Mr. Redmond, and Mr. Arthur O’Connor 
have given Notice, and which generally tend 
to enlarge the powers of the Commissioners over 
witnesses, and to secure an enforcement of 
penalties. If these are so drafted as to accom- 
plish their ostensible purpose, and if the Com- 
missioners have not the powers referred to under 
the provisions of the Bill, there is no reason 
why the House should not accept them without 
too curiously considering their origin and real 
objects.” 

That was the declaration of Mr. Walter 
a week ago, and he thought it was neces- 
sary that the House should be informed 
that this Amendment was moved by 
the right hon. Gentleman because Mr. 
Walter had given it his sanction. Still, 
he did not quite understand why the 
right hon. Gentleman should have moved 
the clause himself, and not have waited 
to assent to it when proposed by the 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, it was the in- 
variable practice for the Government’s 
Amendments to be put first on the Paper 
when a Bill was considered on Report ; 
and the clause had been put down in the 
name of his right hon. Friend in order 
to insure its being taken first. That 
was the sole and only reason why his 
right hon. Friend moved the Amend- 
ment, of which they had been in favour 
from the first. He might add that 
during the Committee there were Amend- 
ments which the Government had always 
intended to accept, and there were some 
down for that evening which he thought 
the Government would see their way 
to accept. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause read the second time, and 
added. 


New Clause— 

(Punishment for neglect to attend.) 

‘« Any person summoned to attend before the 
Commissioners who shall refuse, neglect, or 
fail to attend in —- of any summons, 
shall, notwithstanding the dissolution of the 
Commission, be liable to punishment for con- 
tempt of the High Court of Justice in England, 
on the motion of any poo aggrieved by such 
refusal, neglect, or failure.”—(Mr. Secretary 
Matthews,) 

—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Clause be now read a second 
time.”’ 
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Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr) said, 
he felt bound to contend that the clause 
was too narrow. It did not go far enough 
by any means. Attendance in Court was 
a very small matter; but it was well 
known that very serious questions would 
arise upon the production of evidence, 
as well as upon the attendance of wit- 
nesses. It went no further than to pro- 
vide for the attendance of a person before 
the Commission, and left out of sight 
the more important duty of compelling 
such person to give evidence. A witness 
might attend in pursuance of the sum- 
mons of the Commission, and decline to 
produce certain evidence of vital import- 
ance to some of the parties interested. 
For instance, it did not deal with such 
cases as that of Zhe Times, in regard to 
which it had been already stated by the 
hon. and learned Attorney General, in 





his opening in ‘‘O’Donnell ». Walter,” 


that under no circumstances would the 
defendants in that action produce certain 
evidence, which would be absolutely 
required if these matters were to be ac- 
curately tested. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said they would rather lose 
the cause. The Commission would be 
absolutely restricted by the clause. He 
did not think it was fair that any restric- 
tion should be put upon the power of the 
Commissioners in that direction. There 
was a second point in this extraordinary 
Amendment which had been drafted by 
the Legal Members of the Government. 
It provided that any person refusing to 
attend should be liable to punishment 
for contempt ‘‘ on the motion of any per- 
sonaggrieved.” Thus any personcoming 
before the Court and asking them to 
exercise their power, would be called 
upon in the first instance to prove that 
he had been aggrieved. How could 
anyone prove that he had been damaged 
by the non-production of evidence. 
Those were the two faults he found with 
the Amendment in its present shape. It 
was an absurdity, and the clause would 
be practically inoperative. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he wished to know what was the 
‘object of the words “on the motion of 
any person aggrieved ?”’ It was a novel 
prineiple that on questions of contempt, 
the High Court could only be set in 


motion by the action of somebody else. 
As the clause stood, unless a motion 
were made by a person aggrieved, the 
Court would have no power to exercise 
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‘he authority the clause sought to give 
them. It could do nothing on its own 
initiative in the matter of punishment, 
but must wait to be moved by someone 
applying to it. If it was, he most de- 
cidedly objected to it. Smrely that 
could not be the intention of the Go- 
vernment ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, that the power contained in the 
clause was not only against persons 
affected by these charges, but against 
absolute strangers who might be sum- 
moned by a process which had no legal 
efficacy, and who might not be subjects 
of this nation. He wished to know, 
whether it was meant that a gorere ag- 
grieved might apply to the High Court 
to punish these people for what could 
not be a legal offence ? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) said, the essence of the 
clause was to summon persons without 
the intervention of any party. But who 
was the aggrieved person ? 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) said, 
the latter part of the clause only was 
inadmissible. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, that no- 
body could show that he was aggrieved 
without showing what evidence would 
have been given. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) said, 
the Government were not responsible for 
the wording of the clause. There were 
two points raised. First, what would 
be the power of the Commission in case 
a witness refused to answer a question, 
or evaded service of the summons, or 
went abroad ? Next, what action would 
be taken after the rising of the Oom- 
mission, for contempt committed while 
the Commission was sitting ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that hon. 
Members below the Gangway were hard 
to please. He had placed on the Paper 
two Amendments which hon. Members 
opposite thought vital. This Amendment 
was word for word the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). Yet, as soon as these 
Amendments were on the Paper, hon. 
Members began to criticize them. The 
danger pointed out by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Maurice Healy) was, that a person 
might evade service, or stay abroad till 
the Commission came to an end, and 
would thus escape punishment. He 
(Mr. Matthews) had copied the clause 
as it was. Hon. Members ought to have 
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asked the hon. Member for North Wex- 
ford (Mr. J. E. Redmond) about it, 
because it originally stood in his name. 
Then, as to the High Court of Justice 
taking action, he would point out that 
the Commission while sitting would 
itself act, and when defunct the High 
Court could not itself take action, but, of 
course, some one must inform the Court. 
Some affidavit and evidence of service 
of notice on the offender must be 
proved. He was, however, willing to 
amend the clause by deleting the words 
after ‘‘ England,” and substituting there- 
for the words ‘‘on the motion of any 
person who has appeared at the inquiry 
before such Commissioners.” 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL suggested 
that the clause should be amended in 
the sense indicated by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he imagined that the clause would 
not meet the case of aman who had 
failed to appear before the Commission 
until a fortnight prior to its dissolution. 
The man might have only a fortnight’s 
imprisonment, seeing that the Commis- 
sion would only have power to inflict 
that punishment. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that the 
point was covered by the second Amend- 
ment standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for Cork, which he was not 
prepared to accept—namely, 

** And any punishment of imprisonment in- 
flicted by the Commission shall not come to an 
end by reason of the termination of the Com- 
mission until the High Court of Justice shall 
so order.’’ 


He admitted that the concluding words 
in the clause, ‘“‘on the motion of any 
person aggrieved by such refusal, neglect, 
or failure,” were not the best possible 
words; but they were not his own. As 
he had said, they were those of the hon. 
Member who drew the clause. He 
would be willing, in order to make the 
clause clearer, to substitute these words 
in their place—‘‘ On the motion of any 
aan who has appeared at the inquiry 

efore the sub-Commissioners.” That 
would remove the vagueness as to the 
“aggrieved person.” 

Mr. SEXTON said, he took it that 
the Court could not inflict punishment 
on its own Motion according to the 
wording of the clause. It must be 
a the motion of an aggrieved 
party. He suggested that it should be 
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open to any person who had been called 
upon to attend the inquiry to make such 
a motion. He apprehended that there 
were persons in England who could prove 
that the letters alleged to be written by 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Parnell) were 
forgeries, and it was of immense im- 
portance that those persons should be 
compelled to appear before the Com- 
mission. A long time must elapse be- 
tween the time the Act was passed and 
the services of summonses, and he sug- 
gested that in the meantime it should 
be in the power of persons interested in 
the inquiry to bring under the notice of 
the Commissioners that they had reason- 
able cause to believe that certain persons 
whose evidence was considered material 
were about to leave the country, and 
that the Commissioners should have 
authority to prevent such persons from 
leaving the United Kingdom. The de- 
parture of two or three persons in that 
way might have the effect of rendering 
abortive the whole inquiry as to the 
genuineness of the letters. It was not 
the mere non-attendance, but the failure 
to give full and free disclosure that should 
be punished. 

Mr. T. P. O‘CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he wanted to know if, 
under the clause, the Commission would 
have power to compel the proprietors of 
The Times to state from what source and 
from whom they had received the forged 
letters ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS was understood 
not to dissent. 

Mr T. P. O'CONNOR said, he was 
glad to find the right hon. Gentleman 
had put upon the clause the interpreta- 
tion of a full and free disclosure, and 
not mere attendance to be examined. 

In reply to Mr. Parnett, 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, it was clear 
that the power to commit to prison did 
not apply to a Commission abroad. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Martruews, 
Clause amended by the addition of the 
words ‘‘ who has appeared at the inquiry 
before such Commissioners,” in lieu of 
‘aggrieved by such refusal, neglect, or 
failure.” 


Mr. PARNELL, in moving to add 
the following Amendment :— 


“ Or who shall refuse to make a full and true 
disclosure touching all the matters in respect 
of which he is examined,” 
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said, his objection to the clause was 
that, as it stood, it made no provision 
for the punishment of a person who ap- 
peared before the Commission and who 
refused to be examined, and who, at the 
expiration of the Commission, would 
necessarily be discharged from punish- 
ment. Take the case of Mr. Walter, or 
any other person belonging tu Zhe Times, 
who was defendant in the recent action. 
These gentlemen, through the mouth of 
their counsel, announced that they should 
refuse to give up to the Court the names 
of those from whom they obtained these 
alleged forged letters. They might pos- 
sibly adopt the same course before the 
Commission, and, if so, he and his 
Friends would be placed in a serious 
position. In order to disprove the letters 
they would be confined to a large extent 
to the testimony of expert evidence and 
the denial on oath, and all the surround- 
ing circumstances of the publication of 
the letters and how they were forged 
and who forged them would be excluded. 
What would be the remedy of the Com- 
mission? They would have power to 
imprison Mr. Walter for the remaining 
period that the Commission might sit, 
which might be only a few days. There 
would then practically be no remedy 
whatever against the refusal of Mr. 
Walter to do his best to facilitate the 
course of justice and the ascertainment 
of truth. The Commission might send 
him to gaol for a week; but he would 
robably not consider that very serious. 
hereas against himself (Mr. Parnell) 
and his Colleagues, who would be 
examined in the earlier stage of the 
inquiry with regard to allegations per- 
haps months or years before the ques- 
tion of the forged letters was reached, 
if they committed what the Commis- 
sioners might deem to be contempt of 
Court, the Commission would have the 
power of putting them in gaol during 
months or years, as long as the Com- 
mission lasted. He was amazed to hear 
that the Home Secretary had announced 
that he was not going to accept this first 
Amendment; he should have thought 
the Government, having had a lucid in- 
terval, would have seen the necessity 
for at once clearing themselves from the 
grave imputations which had been cast 
upon them during the progress of the 
debates on the second reading—charges 
practically amounting to this, that they 
were in collusion with the editor and 


Mr. Parnell 
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the proprietor of Zhe Times, while the 
policy they had deliberately adopted of 
shaping this thing in every point, in 
every detail, in every condition so as to 
be most favourable to Zhe Times and 
most unfavourable to himself and his 
Colleagues, was to be pevenien in as 
regards the question of the punishment 
of offending witnesses. Now, it was of 
the utmost importance to the Irish Mem- 
bers that the Commission should have 
full power to compel a full disclosure of 
all matters on which a witness was being 
examined. For if this power did not 
exist, they might lose the power of com- 
pelling 24¢ Times to state who supplied 
the letters or of investigating the his- 
tory of these documents. If the Govern- 
ment did not accept the Amendment, 
they would add one more proof to the 
overwhelming testimony which they had 
already given during the course of these 
proceedings upon the Bill that they 
wished to handicap the Irish Members 
and to place them at a disadvantage, 
while giving every advantage to their 
opponents. He would, therefore, pro- 
pose to insert in the clause the words of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


In the Clause, line 2, after the word ‘‘ sum- 
mons,” to insert the words “ or who shall refuse 
to make a full and true disclosure touching all 
the matters in respect of which he is examined.” 
—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question propésed, ‘‘ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Clause.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS said, he could not 
help regretting that the hon. Member 
for Cork, even at that stage of the Bill, 
should have thought fit to repeat abso- 
lutely groundless statements with refer- 
ence to the position of the Government 
in this matter—statements, moreover, 
which had the additional disadvantage 
of being utterly irrelevant to the question 
under discussion. The hon. Member 
would have done a great deal better by 
refraining from such a course. He (Mr. 
Matthews) could not, as he had said, 
accept this first Amendment, which had 
been framed evidently without consider- 
ing what the clause was about. The 
clause was one inserted to prevent a 
person who had been guilty of a con- 
tempt against the Commission escaping 
punishment altogether, because the 
Uommission could not get at him during 
their period of existence, The hon, 
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Member proposed to put in words which 
amounted to this, that the High Court 
of Justice was to treat as a contempt 
against them the refusal to make a full 
disclosure before the Commission. 

Mr. PARNELL: But read the clause 
by the light of my second Amendment. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he could not 
read a clause by the light of something 
else; he must read it as it stood. The 
Amendment was wholly unnecessary. 
As the Bill was drafted, the failure to 
make a full disclosure in answer to ques- 
tions that were asked would be a con- 
tempt of the Commission, and in the 
case the hon. Member supposed — 
namely, Mr. Walter saying, ‘‘I have 
produced these letters, but I will not tell 

ou who gave them to me ”’—that would 

be a contempt of the Commission, and 
under Clause 2, Sub-section 1, paragraph 
3, the Commission had ample power to 
send Mr. Walter to prison for contempt 
in refusing to answer questions put to 
him. It would, therefore, be ridiculous 
to relegate that contempt to another 
Court after the Commission expired ; 
because the man who failed to make a 
full disclosure was there before the Com- 
mission and the offence was committed 
in their presence. As to the second point 
—namely, the refusal to make a true dis- 
closure—it was open to the Commission 
to refuse to give such a witness a certifi- 
cate of true disclosure. The hon. Mem- 
ber proposed that without trial, without 
evidence, and on the mere impression 
that the witness had not made a true 
disclosure, such witness was to be com- 
mitted then and there as for perjury. He 
could not accept the Amendment. The 
object of the hon. Member would be 
gained by another Amendment he had 
give Notice of, which the Government 
were prepared to wr 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL gave it 
as his opinion, having looked at the 
context of the Bill, that inasmuch as 
the Government had consented to accept 
the second Amendment of the hon. 
Member, the present one was unneces- 
sary. A non-full disclosure would be a 
contempt committed before the Com- 
mission of which they would have full 
cognizance. He would take occasion to 
suggest that the Government might do 
well to adopt a suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundee (Mr. 
Firth) to insert the word ‘‘said” before 
Commission. 
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Mr. PARNELL said, that after the 
opinions which had been expressed by 
the Home Secretary and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir Charles Russell), 
he was convinced that his object was 
already attained by the Bill as it stood. 
He asked leave, therefore, to withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendments made. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he would now 
move his second Amendment—to add at 
the end of Mr. Secretary Matthews’s new 
clause— 

** And any punishment of imprisonment in- 
flicted by the Commission shall not come to an 
end by reason of the termination of the Com- 
ee until the High Court of Justice shall so 
order.’ 


He would ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was quite clear that the 
Amendment would apply only to the 
case of a person refusing to attend, and 
would also apply to the case of a person 
refusing to give evidence; because it 
had, he said, been suggested to him that 
the Court might hold that it might be 
held only to apply to the case mentioned 
in the clause at the end of which the 
Amendment came, and that there might 
be some risk that it would not be taken 
in connection with the other clause, 
which had reference to a failure to 
appear? 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
‘and any punishment of imprisonment inflicted 
by the Commission shall not come to an end by 
reason of the termination of the Commission, 
until the High Court of Justice shall so order.” 
—(Hr. Parneil.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Me. MATTHEWS said, he would ac- 
cept the Amendment, but he thought that 
the proper place for these words would 
be as the last Sub-section of Clause 2, 
dealing with the power of the Commis- 
sioners to commit to prison for contempt. 

Sirk CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
would suggest that the word “and” at 
the beginning should be omitted, and 
the words “ for any contempt’ be added. 
He thought that that would meet the 
difficulty. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Clause, to add the words— 
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‘* For any contempt, any punishment of im- 
prisonment inflicted by the Commission . shall 
not come to an end by reason of the termination 
of the Commission until the High Court of 
Justice shall so order.” —( Sir Charles Russell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 


be there added.” 


Mr. CHANCE asked, what would 
happen if the Commission had issued a 
warrant, but the person was not caught 
before the Commission came to an end ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Oxarke) (Plymouth) said, he 
would point out that that case came 
within the provisions of the section. 

Str CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment, in 
order that the words might be moved in 
the place suggested by the Home Se- 
cretary. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause, as amended, added. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, in mov- 
ing, after Clause 1, to insert the follow- 
ing Clause :— 

**In case the evidence before the Commis- 
sioners shall, in their opinion, be sufficient, they 
shall have power to commit any person for trial 
on any criminal charge before the Court in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland having jurisdic- 
tion to try that charge,” 
said, he thought that the House hardly 
realized what a tremendous engine a 
Commission of this nature was, if it 
was to be left untrammelled in its 
powers of punishment by any rules of 
procedure. He would instance the Com- 
mission appointed to deal with the crime 
of Thugging in India, and contended 
that the Bill, as it stood, was more 
sweeping and severe than the Act 
appointing the Thug Commission. That 
Act was specifie, and dealt with exist- 
ing crime; but the Bill was to go back 
into the history of past crime, and apply 
to crime of all kinds. By the Amend- 
ment, he would bring the Bill into con- 
formity with the plan adopted in India, 
which was very much better. His 
object in making the proposal was to 
have it made clear whether the Com- 
amission was to be an inquisitorial or a 
judicial one. 

Clause (Power to commit,)— (Sir 
George Campbell,)—brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘“‘ That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
time,’’ put, and negatived. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton), 
in rising to move the following Clause: — 


“Nothing in this Act shall relieve the 
rinters or publishers of any libel or libels pub- 
Fished before the passing of this Act from any 
civil or criminal liability,” 
said, that under the Bill a man might 
incriminate himself or others and he 
would get an indemnity. But it should 
be remembered that this was not en- 
tirely a cas. of “‘ The Times v. Parnell 
and others;” it was also a case of 
‘“« Parnell and others v. Zhe Times.” Mr. 
Walter might make a full and true dis- 
closure with respect to the letters, and 
if he did he was free from all penalty 
under the law of libel. He was not 
assuming that Zhe Zimes published what 
it knew to be forgeries. But supposing 
it was proved to the hilt that the letters 
were really forgeries, not merely by the 
statement of Mr. Walter and his friends, 
but by other evidence, yet, as Mr. 
Walter might say he had received the 
letters from A and published them be- 
lieving them to be genuine, he was to 
be absolved from all consequences. The 
hon. Member for North Wexford (Mr. 
J. E. Redmond) had been accused by 
The Times—it was part of Parnellism and 
Crime—of having proposed a resolution 
with regard to the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, but ignoring the 
murder of Mr. Burke. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Wexford wrote a letter to 
The Times stating that he did not know 
at the time of Mr. Burke’s death; but 
The Times did not insert the letter, and 
when accused of the fact said they did 
not believe the hon. Member. Was his 
hon. Friend to have no remedy? He 
submitted that if this new clause was 
not accepted it would be felt that Zhe 
Times and its allies and associates, 
the Government, doubted very much 
whether with regard to the letters they 
had a good case, and this Bill, arranged 
after interviews—he would say no more 
—with Mr. Walter and between the 
Cabinet and the counsel for Zhe Times, 
was brought forward, pushed through, 
and almost forced down the throats of 
hon. Members simply to protect The 
Times from the legal consequences of its 
own malpractices. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would free itself from such an 
accusation by accepting his clause. 


Clause (Publishers of libel not to be 
exempt from liability,)—(Mr. Labou- 
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chere,)—brought vp, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time. 


Mr. MATTHEWS said, it required 
all the assurance of the hon. Member 
for Northampton to make such a pro- 
posal. Parnellism and Crime had been 
my for some years, and there had 

een ample opportunity for enforcing 
the civil or criminal liability of The 
Times; but hon. Members had not 
brought their action, and would not 
bring it. Now, forsooth, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton had the assurance 
to tell the House that this Bill had been 
put forward only because hon. Members 
ad obstinately refused to enforce the 
Civil and Criminal Law against The 
Times, was put forward to save The 
Times from its liability. The hon. Mem- 
ber thought it was perfectly fair that 
hon. Members should hold back to see 
whether by the application of the some- 
what severe screw of this Commission 
they could extract anything which would 
make them feel a little more confident. 
But if it were proposed that information 
should be extracted from hon. Gentle- 
men opposite with a view to proceedings 
afterwards, it would be said—‘‘ What 
a monstrous interference! You are set- 
ting up a powerful engine to compel 
people to incriminate themselves and 
you make them liable to penalties after- 
wards.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
given to understand that every Na- 
tionalist Member on that side of the 
House who was interested were per- 
fectly ready and willing to be excluded 
from the indemnity clause applied to 
The Times. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, there was no 
Amendment to that effect. He did not 
suppose that any person seriously asked 
that you should propose a Bill by which 
men were obliged to incriminate them- 
selves, and then say you would take ad- 
vantage of machinery of that sort in 
order to fix on them afterwards a civil 
or criminal liability. It was absurd to 
propose that one party to this dispute 
should remain liable to all the conse- 
quences of its past acts, and that the 
other party should be able, by a full 
disclosure, to shield themselves from all 
the consequences of their acts. 
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Mr. SEXTON said, that the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General (Sir Edward 
Clarke) had stated that the Government 
were adverse to instituting criminal 
sar og against the hon. Member for 

rk (Mr. Parnell) and the other Irish 
Members, because to do so would shut 
the mouths of the accused parties. In 
other words, that meant that the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General could only 
establish the charges which had been 
brought against them out of their own 
meme. If anyone had shown an aver- 
sion to instituting criminal proceedings 
against those hon. Members it had been 
the Government themselves. The whole 
of the London population had been pre- 
judiced on the subject of these libels, 
and yet the hon. Member for Cork and 
his Colnegnne were pressed to bring a 
civil action for libel against Zhe Times 
—that was to say, after Zhe Times and 
others had set mantraps on the ground, 
and had poisoned the wells, the Irish 
Members were asked to come upon the 

ound and to drink from the wells. If 

ungarian patriots had brought civil 
actions for Fibel against the traducers 
before a jury at Vienna, or if the Cana- 
dian Home Rulers had come to this 
country to bring similar actions, every- 
one would have said that they were 
insane; and yet the hon. Member for 
Cork and the other Irish Members were 
deliberately asked to commit a similar 
act of insanity. The hon. Member for 
Cork had more than his own interest 
and feelings at stake in this matter, 
and, as the Leader of the Irish Party, 
he was bound to take care that he was 
not put at a disadvantage in whatever 
course he took. If the hon. Member 
were to bring a civil action for libel 
against Zhe Times, he would be placin 
himself at the mercy of any prejudic 
individual who might be upon the jury. 
He wished to know whether a witness 
who, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, had made a full disclosure would 
be entitled to his certificate of in- 
demnity, or whether he would have to 
wait for it until the Commission came 
toan end? What was to be the posi- 
tion of Walter or any other person 
connected with Zhe Times? What would 
be the result if Walter were to come 
before the Commission, and were to say 
—‘‘I did not believe the letters to be 
genuine, but I published them knowin 
them to be forgeries, because I wish 
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to damage Parnell, whom I believe to 
be a dangerous political character, and 
I saw no other way to doit?’”” What 
was to be done in such a case as that? 
Was Walter to get off with his certificate 
of indemnity because the Commissioners 
were of opinion that he had made a full 
disclosure? Was Walter, even if con- 
victed of publishing letters which he 
knew to be forged, and thereby of moral 
murder, to get off unpunished? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had said that if one side was to 
obtain a certificate of indemnity, it 
ought to be granted equally to the 
other. For his part, and on the part of 
his hon. Friends, he could say that they 
none of them wanted this indemnity. 
They were prepared to trust their fate 
to the result of the finding of the Com- 
mission. They wanted justice, and no 
favour. The object of the Bill was to 
protect Walter from the consequences 
of his having connived at crime. It was 
absurd for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary to say that hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland had put down no 
Amendments. Why, they had been 
trying during the past four days to per- 
suade the Government to accept their 
Amendments without success, and, there- 
fore, it was useless for them to put down 
more. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) said, 
he was afraid that Walter might be put 
into the witness-box solely for the pur- 
pe of obtaining an indemnity for him. 

n other words, the Commission, instead 
of being one for eliciting the truth, was 
intended merely for the purpose of 
whitewashing Zhe Zimes, and saving it 
from the consequences of an action for 
libel. He hoped that the country and 
their constituents would notice that the 
object of this Commission was to save 
harmless and to indemnify the editors 
and proprietors of The Times against 
their having published the most fright- 
ful series of libels which had been put 
before the public in this country. He 
thought it would be rather hard if Zhe 
Times were to be exposed to an action 

.for libel while hon. Members from Ire- 
land themselves claimed exemption from 
such an action ; but it would be remem- 
bered that, although hon. Members 
from Ireland had expressly offered and 
desired that they should be exposed to 
the full terrors of the Civil or Criminal 


Law, on condition that Zhe Times should 
Mr. Sexton 
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also be exempt from any indemnity 
clause, Her Majesty’s Government had 
declined to accept such a proposal. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would like to have the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary as to how far this indemnity was to 
go? Was it to be confined to the libels 
in the action of ‘‘O’ Donnell v. Walter ?”’ 
As he (Sir William Harcourt) under- 
stood the words of the clause, it might 
possibly be applied to every libel pub- 
lished by The Times up to the end of the 
inquiry by the Commission. That was 
a rather interesting circumstance to a 
great number of people, because Zhe 
Times libelled 20 or 30 persons every 
day. Personally, he was libelled by The 
Times nearly every day, and, if he 
thought fit, probably he should be able 
to bring an action for libel against Zhe 
Times very frequently indeed. A great 
many of those persons who were thus 
libelled by Zhe Times, however, were 
wise enough to care very little about the 
libels and the slanders of Zhe Times; 
but, at the same time, there might be 
people who might wish to take notice 
of the calumnies of The Times; and he 
wished to know whether it was open to 
The Times under this indemnity to pub- 
lish slanders and calumnies every day, 
and then come before the Commission 
and state what they pleased with refer- 
ence to other libels and the subjects of 
libels? The words of the clause, as they 
at present stood, were very wide in their 


scope. 

Sin JOHN SIMON (Dewsbury) said, 
that these certificates were granted only 
in cases where transactions could not be 
brought to light without the offer of an 
indemnity. The libels complained of 
would not be matters revealed for the 
first time before the Commission. They 
had been published for upwards of 12 
months, and their publication could 
easily be proved, and it was on the 
publication of those articles they said 
that there should be no exemption. to 
The Times. If The Times, on the other 
hand, should be summoned before 
the Commission and be compelled to 
state any facts which had not come to 
light before, the certificate might ex- 
empt them for such disclosures as they 
might then make. No words could 
sufficiently condemn the atrocious cha- 
racter of those charges which had been 
published if they were untrue. He 
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agreed that Zhe Zimes would render a 

t service to the community if they 
substantiated the charges which they 
had published ; but if after a strict in- 
vestigation it was proved that the letters 
were undoubted forgeries and obtained 
by foul means, and the Commission 
came to the conclusion that there was 
no foundation for the charges against 
the hon. Members from Ireland, then 
he said that Zhe Times and all connected 
with the libels would stand condemned 
as being guilty of a most infamous 
crime. It would be impossible to ex- 
aggerate the heinousness of such an 
offence. The phraseology of the Bill 
was most unjust to the hon. Member for 
Cork. The case was not analogous to 
others, in which a similar clause was 
inserted, for in this case the Inquiry 
by Commission was not really neces- 


sary. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman main- 
tained that the Commission was not 
necessary because actions might have 
been brought. That was exactly the 
position of his right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews.) It 
was because the hon. Member for Cork 
and his Friends had had an opportunity, 
of which they had not availed them- 
selves, of proving the falsity of the 
charges elsewhere that the House of 
Commons was now engaged in erecting 
a tribunal which was to have inquisi- 
torial powers. It was only fair to say 
that Zhe Times should be protected as 
everybody else was protected who came 
before the Commission and who gave a 
full and true account of the circum- 
stances of thecase. If the proprietor or 
the editor of The Times came before the 
Commission and in the face of the world 
said, ‘‘ All these statements were not 
only untrue, but were untrue to our 
knowledge at the time we made them,” 
he believed there would be such a re- 
vulsion of public feeling in that matter, 
such a rush of public sympathy in favour 
of the hon. Member for Cork and those 
who were associated with him, that 
there were very few political combina- 
tions or political ties or political modes 
of action which would stand against the 
effect of such a public movement. But 
surely it was hardly possible to conceive 
that that admission should be made in 
the way which the right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Derby had suggested. 
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Surely they were dealing with this prac- 
tical question—By what means were 
they to get, not only from those who 
were connected with Zhe Times, but from 
Members of the House who were assailed 
in The Times articles and from all others 
who knew anything about the facts of 
the case—how were they to get, for the 
permanent settlement of that question 
and for the satisfaction of the public 
mind, the fullest and most complete 
history of the circumstances which were 
to be inquired into? The Government 
believed that that could be done not by 
making a distinction between the parties 
and the witnesses before the tribunal, 
but by giving that tribunal all the 
owers which similar tribunals had had 
or exactly the same purpose and for the 
same reason, and that was that fora full 
and true disclosure on the part of a witness 
he should never be assailed civilly or 
criminally as to the matters on which he 
was examined. It was conceded that if 
that protection were withdrawn from the 
other witnesses it would be disastrous 
and even altogether fatal to the action 
of the Oommission, and there was, he 
submitted, no reason why auy distinc- 
tion should be made in that matter. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR said, that the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General (Sir 
Edward Olarke) who had just spoken 
had remarked that if the charges of Zhe 
Times against the Irish Party were 
proved to be false there would be a re- 
vulsion of public feeling in favour of 
the accused which would sweep away 
all political combinations. 

Sirk EDWARD CLARKE aid, he 
did not wish to minimize what he had 
spoken ; but what he had really said 
was that if such a thing happened as 
the right hon. Member for Derby had 
suggested—namely, that the represen- 
tative of Zhe Times came forward and 
declared not only that those statements 
were false, but that he had known them 
to be false when they were made—then 
there would be such a revulsion of pub- 
lic feeling as he had described. 

Mar. T. P. O’CONNOR said, of course 
it would make a difference in the guilt 
of the proprietor of Zhe Times if he knew 
the charges to be false; but he had 
understood the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to say that if the charges were 
proved to be entirely groundless, then 
there would be the revulsion of feeling 
that he hadindicated. The Irish Mom- 
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bers had a right to resent strongly the 
tone of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary’s speeches in regard to 
that Bill. That right hon. Gentleman 
had suggested as boldly as he could dare 
that in his opinion the charges of Zhe 
Times were true. 
Mr. MATTHEWS said, he entirely 
disclaimed having done anything of the 
kind. He had, of course, assumed in 
argument that the charges of Zhe Times 
might be false or might be true, but 
he had not indicated any opinion of his 
own on the point. 
Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he had 
understood from the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman that the balance 
of his mind was in favour of the truth 
of the charges made by The Times. But, 
he asked, what business had the right 
hon. Gentleman to back up his argument 
for giving an indemnity to Zhe Times by 
saying that he was willing to give an 
indemnity to the Irish Members, who 
had never asked for one. 
Mr. SEXTON: We do not want it; 
we would not take it. 
Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: They were 
resolved not to ask for and not to accept 
a certificate of indemnity if offered by 
the Commissioners. They defied any 
tribunal to find a verdict against them. 
It was true that they had fought the Bill, 
and they were determined to fight it 
till the end, because they thought they 
were brought into that trial under cir- 
cumstances that were unfair, and that 
they were handicapped ; but they felt 
that if the Commission was as unfair 
as the action of the Government was, 
they would meet it with perfect fear- 
lessness. The Amendment now before 
the House might be confined simply to 
retaining the civil liability of Zhe Zimes. 
He would ask, was The Times to be ab- 
solutely exempt from dil civil liability 
for publishing voluntarily for 15 months 
such gross libels against irish Members? 
When those libels came out Zhe Times 
said that he was present at the Conven- 
tion in Chicago in 1883, with O’ Donovan 
Rossa on one side of him and Finerty 
‘on the other; that those gentlemen 
made speeches in which the tragedy in 
Pheonix Park was referred to in lan- 
guage that was atrocious; that those 
maa in his prosence, and there- 

ore with his tacit approval, preached 
the doctrines of dynamite and murder ; 
and it asked how could he, as a Consti- 
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tutional politician and a Member of Par- 
liament, who had taken the oath of 
allegiance at the Table of that House, 
allow such language to be used in his 
hearing without reproof? That was 
the charge made against him; but he 
did not answer it, because he supposed 
that Zhe Times would find out its mis- 
take. The reason why he did not re- 
— that atrocious language was that 

e had left America in 1882, and that 
that meeting of the Oonvention took 
place in 1883, at a time when he was 
4,000 miles from Chicago. That was a 
specimen of the sort of foundation on 
which Zhe Times made its charges 
against his Colleagues and himself. 
Two or three weeks afterwards The 
Times published a correction, in which 
it announced that it had mistaken him 
for another person who was not a mem- 
ber of the Irish Party. That was all 
very well; but would it be believed 
that the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General, in his speech in the 
case of ‘‘O’Donnell ». Walter,” actually 
brought forward the old charge against 
him of having been present at the Dyna- 
mite Convention at Chicago in 1883? 
Was he, then, because Zhe Times was 
brought into a tribunal constituted and 
selected by the Government, to be de- 
prived of his right of bringing home to 
The Times the civil liability to which its 
own gross carelessness subjected it? 
A man who was placed in the dock to 
answer a charge was not bound to prove 
his imnocence, but a newspaper pro- 
prietor was bound, if called upon, to 
prove the truth of his libel. These re- 
lative positions were reversed by the 
Government. Mr. Walter would go into 
the box because he was asked to show on 
what grounds his newspaper had made 
charges against individuals. If it were 
a civil tribunal the burden of proof 
would be upon Mr. Walter; and was 
he to be relieved of that burden simply 
because he went before a Commission ? 
There was an essential distinction be- 
tween giving an indemnity to a man who 
confessed a crimeand giving it toa news- 
paper that was asked to prove a libel 
which it would be bound to prove in a 
Court of Law. If the Government per- 
sisted in refusing the Amendment, the 
suspicion would be only too well founded 
that this was a Bill, not for the dis- 
covery of truth, but for the protection of 
The Times against Irish Members. 
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Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
it had been reiterated that this exemp- 
tion clause was in a form common to 
Commissions ; but that raised a question 
as to the objects of the Commissions. 
The former Commissions referred to 
were appointed not to judge partieular 
individuals, but to inquire into gene- 
ral subjects. He had been under the 
impression that this was a Commission 
in the nature of a substitute for some 
kind of judicial tribunal, and that the 
inquiry was to be conducted in judicial 
fashion, and accordingly there were 
clauses in the Bill giving the right to 
cross-examine witnesses, to appear by 
counsel, and enabling the parties to con- 
duct their own cases as before any other 
tribunal in the land. If that were so, 
how did they stand with regard to this 
exemption clause? The exemption was 
only justifiable in a non-judicial Com- 
mission in which the Commissioners 
arranged their own procedure, decided 
whether certain witnesses should be 
called, and took their own method of 
getting at the truth, the clause under 
discussion being used as a means of get- 
ting at the facts. But before a judicial 
tribunal it was very different, and were 
they to understand that it was now con- 
templated that the Commissioners might 
refuse, it might be unreasonably, to hear 
witnesses whom the parties concerned 
considered it necessarytoexamine? He 
thought it could not be right that the 

arties cherged should be prevented 

m bringing such evidence as might 
be necessary to clear their characters. 
The Government were on the horns of a 
dilemma; either this was a Commission 
like the Sheffield Commission, in which 
case the common form clause was ad- 
missible, because the issue was not 
guilty, or not guilty as regarded par- 
ticular individuals, or else it was a Com- 
mission of another kind, a substitute for 
a judicial tribunal, in which case the in- 
quiry would be conducted not by the 
judges, but before them, by the parties, 
and the clause was altogether inapplic- 
able. It was no more applicable in the 
case before the House than it would be 
in proceedings before any judicial tri- 
bunal in the country. 

Str CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
did not quite appreciate as an argument 
in support of the Amendment the sug- 
gestion that the proprietor of Zhe Times 
might come forward and confess that he 
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had published the letters knowing them 
to be forged. Surely that of all things 
was to be most desired by the hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) 
and his Friends. The clause would 
enable the conductors of Zhe Times to 
make the desired admission; the Amend- 
ment would make it impossible for them 
to do so. The speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast had made him 
determine to vote against the clause. 
Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford) said, 
he wished to draw attention to the fact 
that the Government had shifted the 
grounds upon which they defended the 
clause. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary based his opposition to 
the clause on the ground that it would 
be monstrously unfair to Zhe Times that 
it should be left exposed and have no 
rotection given to it, while hon. Mem- 
rs from Ireland were covered by pro- 
tection. Now, on this ground the Go- 
vernment had been openly challenged ; 
the Irish Members said—‘ Leave us 
without protection, and the country will 
understand how the matter stands.” So 
the main argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary was 
gone. The House was getting rather 
tired of the argument that the Irish 
Members ought to have gone before a 
jury—the argument of a man who had 
used an enormous power, the cireulation 
of the chief journal in England, to 
poison the minds of the jurymen. The 
Times took care to poison the well at 
which it asked the public to drink. 
When the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary had been met 
by the frank declaration of the Irish Re- 
presentatives that on their side they were 
willing to forego any special protection, 
it became necessary for the Government 
to shift their ground a little bit, and 
then the hon. and learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral put it on a different ground, and 
said it was out of their bountiful kind- 
ness—the Government could not bear to 
see the Followers of the hon. Member 
for Cork treated differently from the 
‘‘ other persons” mentioned in the Bill. 
But would these hon. Members ever have 
been put upon their trial if they had not 
been Members of Parliament? Would 
the Government ever have proposed is 
establish this tribunal for the trial of the 
‘‘ other persons’ whom they were now 
determined to in? He would tell 
the House why this tribunal was to be 
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established. The hon. Member for Cork 
and his Friends had succeeded in 
dragging into light the grievances and 
miseries of Ireland and exposing them to 
the criticisms of the world, and it was 
because the Ministerial Party could not 
deny the existence of these grievances 
that they sought to submerge and con- 
ceal them by these dreadful accusa- 
tions. The Members from Ireland were 
struggling to lift their country out of the 
deep mire in which English Governments 
had kept it, and there were those who 
could not bear that the malpractices of 
the past should be brought to light. The 
Government said that, in case the deci- 
sion of the Commissioners should be 
against Zhe Zimes, that journal ought to 
be protected. The hon. Members from 
Ireland had repudiated the idea of pro- 
tection for themselves; he wondered 
whether Zhe Zimes would be as willing 
to repudiate it. He trusted that Zhe 
Times would be as bold as the Irish Mem- 
bers in this matter, for then, at any rate, 
there would bea little fair play between 
the parties to this controversy. The 
Members from Ireland had challenged 
the Government. They said—‘‘ We do 
not desire any protection for ourselves, if 
you will leave our adversaries in the 
same position.” That challenge ought 
to be taken up. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 120; 
Noes 191: Majority 71.—(Div. List, 
No. 262.) 


Mr. OLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) moved 
the following new Clause :—“ That the 
Commission shall have power to make 
reports from time to time.” 

x. MATTHEWS said, that Her 
Majesty’s Government was willing to 
accept the clause in a somewhat amended 
shape, making it clear that the Commis- 
sioners had a discretion in the matter. 


Olause (Commission may report from 
time to time,)—(Mr. Jlancy,)—brought 
up, and read the first and second time ; 
amended, and added. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.), in 
moving the following new Clause :— 


** Within such time prior to the commence- 
ment of the inquiry, as the Commissioners shall 
direct, the defendants in the action of O’Don- 
nell versus Walter and another shall furnish in 
writing to the Commissioners such particulars 
of the charges and allegations in this Act re- 
ferred to as the Commissioners may deem neces- 
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to prevent surprise and unnecessary ex- 
mers i phi no evidence shall be given by the 
said defendants upon any matter not included 
in such particulars except by the leave of the 
Commissioners, upon such terms as to amend- 
ment of the particulars, ponement of the 
oe ma and payment of costs as may be 
ordered. A copy of such particulars, in so far 
as they affect any persons, shall within such 
time prior to the commencement of the inquiry 
be served upon each such person in such manner 
as the Commissioners may order ;”’ 
said, that the clause imposed upon Zhe 
Times the necessity of furnishing such 
particulars as the Commissioners might 
think necessary in order to prevent sur- 
prise and unnecessary expense, and was 
— an adoption of the law re- 
ating to Election Petitions. It was 
perfectly obvious that this Bill was 
meant to accomplish a two-fold object ; 
one was to get Zhe Times out of a scrape, 
and the other was to try and get the 
Irish Members into a scrape. From 
beginning to end of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General’s (Sir Richard Web- 
ster’s) speech he had been unable to 
find any distinct, definite, positive, in- 
telligible charge against anyone. Any- 
thing more ridiculous and shadowy than 
the allegations made it would be impos- 
sible to conceive. From begininng to 
end there was not one single definite 
charge. The Times said—‘‘ We gharge 
the Land League Chiefs.” Who were 
they? Then allusion was made to a 
scheme of assassination and to mur- 
derers. He would ask what scheme 
of assassination and what murderers? 
The whole of the statements were abso- 
lutely vague, undefined, and unmean- 
ing. It was noticeable that the author 
of the libels was most ingenious, for 
when he specified with tolerable cer- 
tainty the offences, he took good care 
not to name the persons, but when he 
mentioned persons he took care not to 
associate them with any distinct offence. 


Clause (Particulars of charges to be 
furnished to the Commissioners, )—(4/r. 
Hunter,)—brought up, and read the first 
time.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS said, he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would not consider him 
wanting in courtesy if he replied very 
shortly indeed to his speech upon this 
clause. The Commission was bei 
founded on the precedents of the Shef- 
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field and Metropolitan Board of Works 

Commissions, and therefore this new 

Clause could not be accepted, for it 

would limit that full discretion which 

was desired and which it was desirable 
to give the Members of the Commission. 

Bim CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
thought this clause did not deserve to 
be treated in this light manner. The 
often repeated assertion had again been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman that 
this Commission was based on the pre- 
cedents of the Sheffield Commission 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works 
Commission; but these were no pre- 
cedents at all. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General, in his speech on the 
second reading, had, he believed, ad- 
mitted that there was no precedent for 
this Commission. The Sheffield Commis- 
sion was a roving Commission, and no 
charges were made against individuals. 
In the present case, the Commission was 
to inquire into charges and allegations 
made against certain Members of this 
House and also against other persons, 
and in so far as the Members of this 
House was concerned particulars of the 
charges and allegations against them 
ought to be furnished to them. The 
hon, Member for Cork had stated that 
he would demand to be allowed to be 
represented by counsel, and to have his 
evidence laid before the Commission, 
and in other respects to have the same 
rights as a plaintiff in an action for libel, 
and this demand had been recognized 
as reasonable by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary. Zhe Times 
itself had in a leading article said that 
they did not doubt that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork would be placed— 

“In the same position before the judicial 
Commission to be constituted by the Bill in 
which he would have stood before a jury if he 
had been plaintiff in an action for libel.” 

But if the hon. Member for Cork was 
laintiff in an action for libel he would 
e as of right entitled to particulars of 

the charges upon which the defendants 

relied as justification of the libels. He 
would appeal, therefore, to the sense of 
fairness of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
support this most reasonable clause. 
These charges extended over a long 
period of time, and related to the doings 
of many individuals—they consisted in 
some part of direct accusations, but 
still more of innuendoes and insinu. 
ations, and was it fair that a file of 
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The Times should be thrown at the 
head of the hon. Member for Cork, 
and that he should be told to meet 
everything that was there alleged? It 
was said that it was not desirable to in- 
terfere with the discretion of the Judges; 
but this clause, if accepted, would not 
do so, for it merely provided that only 
such particulars were to be furnished as 
the Commissioners might consider neces- 
sary in order to prevent surprise and 
unnecessary expense. Members on that 
side of the House did not desire in any 
way to burke this inquiry. By all means 
let it be thorough, but, at the same 
time, in the name of charity and fair- 
play, let it be conducted on just and 
onest lines. Do not let them pretend 
that they were giving to hon. Members 
a fair opportunity of vindicating their 
characters before the world unless they 
gave them a complete investigation. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, that the Bill without the proposed 
new clause would cause considerable 
trouble and difficulty to the Judges 
themselves. There must be some definite 
means by which the Judges could raise 
particular questions which they desired 
to inquire into, and it would be mani- 
festly unfair if notice of the intended 
inquiries were not furnished to the Gen- 
tlemen who were implicated in the 
various charges and allegations. 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.) in 
opposing the clause, said, he thought 
that this attempt to engraft the pro- 
ceedings applicable to an action at law 
on an inquiry of this kind was a com- 
plete mistake. The proposed inquiry 
would extend over a great many days, 
or even weeks, and the Commissioners 
would certainly take care that no in- 
justice was done by any surprise in the 
starting of charges against any parties 
implicated. This was an inquiry of a 
totally different kind from an action at 
law, and the sooner the Commissioners 
got to work the better. The Commis- 
sioners were appointed for the purpose 
of inquiring into the truth of the 
charges generally, andit would be highly 
inexpedient to combine the procedure in 
an inquiry of that kind with the techni- 
cal procedure of an action at law. 

. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) said, the 
only argument which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
condescended to advance against the 


proposal was that it had already been 
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decided upon by the House. He tra- 
versed that. It was true the Govern- 
ment had resisted every attempt to 
give to this inquisition the safeguards 
of a judicial inquiry by inserting in 
the Bill itself a specification of charges; 
but that was not the question, nor 
was it anywhere near the question. 
What his hon. Friend proposed to do 
was to require the Commissioners to 
demand from the persons who came 
forward in support of these charges 
—for after all their bold language 
they would hardly run away—such par- 
ticulars as in the judgment of the Com- 
missioners would prevent surprise, and 
thus secure justice. That proposal was 
so obviously just that he was almost 
ashamed to argue it. This compilation 
of Parnellism and Crime he had read, 
and he had read it as it was hashed up 
again by the Attorney General for the 
benefit of the jury, and the impression 
produced on his mind, from first to last, 
was that, with the single exception of 
the letters attributed to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, and which raised a dis- 
tinct issue of fact, as to which no par- 
ticulars could be required, there was no 
definite allegation of crime, or anything 
a aching crime, inst any Mem- 
ber of that House. The method adopted 
was that of allusion and suggestion. 
The book was a collection of insinua- 
tions and innuendoes. Let him take a 
sample from page 118 of “ O’Donnell 
v. Walter,” which dealt with the conceal- 
ment of the knives. The writer said— 


“Tt was Frank Byrne, the secretary to the 
English branch of the League, who procured 
the weapons with which the crime was perpe- 
trated, and his wife was afterwards feted in 
New York as ‘the brave little woman’ who 
carried those weapons to Dublin. The offices 
of the League consisted ofa small back room on 
the entresol floor of Palace Chambers, Bridge- 
street, Westminster. An adjoining room, 
equally small, with folding doors between, con- 
stituted ‘ the offices of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party.’ The folding doors stood open, and 
the Irish M.P.’s escaped asphyxia by using the 
two rooms as one. . . . The treasurer to 
the League, Mr. Thomas Quinn, now M.P. for 
Kilkenny, was a frequent visitor, and while in 
+ London the Irish M.P.’s were in an out at all 
hours. The M.P.’s, of course, held their caucus 
meetings there, as did also the executive com- 
mittee of the League. In this office the wea- 
pons were kept for several days before Byrne 
eo te his home in Peckham. ~ 

nives laid in a parcel on the floor ; the 
Winchester Tifle‘and the revolvers of which so 
much was heard at the murder trials lay open 
to the inspection of the curious.” 


Mr. Asquith 
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Again, on page 124, it says— 


“ We have stated that the knives and.fire- 
arms procured for the assassins in Dublin lay 
in their office, frequented as it was by the Par- 
nellite leaders, for several days before they 
were conveyed to Dublin by Mrs. Byrne, or 
another woman passing under her name,’’ 


Now, he asked, what was the allegation 
in this? It might be said—and he had 
no doubt that the anonymous coward 
who penned it would say—that it meant 
simply +his—that the Members ought 
to have been more careful before em- 
ploying a man capable of such desperate 
outrages. But, on the other hand, it 
might mean a great deal more; it 
might mean that the Members, who 
were constantly frequenting the office, 
either knew, or ought to have known, 
that this parcel of knives was there, 
and that they knew, or ought to have 
known, the purposes for which the knives 
were to be used. If that was what the 
writer meant, ‘‘the Irish M.P.’s”— 
no one was named—were charged with 
being privy or accessories before the 
fact to one of the most cruel crimes 
which ever stained these countries. He 
should say nothing about the writer, 
except that he had been guilty of the 
most scandalous violation of the honour- 
able traditions of English journalism, 
and of the elementary rules of fair play. 
But the most rudimentary considera- 
tions of justice demanded that these 
men should know beforehand what was 
the charge they were going to meet. 
On the grounds which he had stated, 
he submitted that the clause was quite 
consistent with all the previous decisions 
to which the House had come; and it 
was not only open to the Government 
to adopt the clause, but unless it were 
adopted there would be serious risk that 
the inquiry would be converted into an 
instrument of the grossest unfairness 
and injustice. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary gave an 
artistic illustration of the situation. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
crime was at an one end and crimeless- 
ness at the other, and the degrees be- 
tween were imperceptibly shaded. The 
— of the right hon. Gentleman 
showed that he felt shame, as an Eng- 
lishman, at the nature of the plot, now 
so fully developed, directed against re- 
presentative Irishmen, for no other rea- 
son, as he believed, than because they 
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represented the Irish people. He ad- 
mitted that it was desirable the Commis- 
sion should get to work as soon as pos- 
sible ; but this clause would not work 
against a speedy inquiry, because Zhe 
Times was well aware of what charges it 
was able to prove, and, therefore, it 
would be no hardship for Zhe Times to 
give the particulars asked for. With 
reference to the gravest part of the 
charge alleged by Zhe Times—nameiy, 
in regard to the presence of weapons in 
a certain room, connecting the Irish 
Members as a body by the language 
of innuendo with knowledge of these 
weapons, he would like to ask whether, 
leaving out altogether the proceedings 
in an action at law, it was fair to leave 
any man or any number of men in a 
party of over 80 persons in doubt as to 
whether or not any attempt would be 
made to give that general innuendo a 
special direction against him or them ? 
Personally he had no objection to go 
before any inquiry if each individual 
was required only to explain his own 
conduct; but that was not so. Every 
person named was sought to be con- 
nected with other persons. He sub- 
mitted that everyone charged or — 
at was entitled to ask Zhe Times for par- 
ticulars which would enable him to see 
how they connected him with crime. 
Owing to the speeches of the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson), the hon. Member 
for South Belfast (Mr. Johnston), and 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
more murders were committed in Belfast 
during three months of 1886 than in all 
Ireland during the whole time the Land 
League was in existence. Now, = 
pose The Freeman’s Journal openly m 

a charge against the Unionist Party of 
having complicity in these murders and 
an inquiry was ordered, how would any 
Member of the Unionist Party feel if 
he were told he would get no particulars 
as to the extent to which he was criminal 
or blamable? His own name was men- 
tioned in connection with three different 
occasions in Parnellism and Crime, and 
was it not simply fair play to tell 
him before the inquiry opened whether 
or not he must summon evidence from 
different places to explain the perfectly 
innocent character of the circumstances ? 
If anybody could show him that this 
would be a hardship on Zhe Times, he 
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should be glad to hear it. Zhe Times 
had from time to time dropped a part of 
its libels. The full body of them was 
not what it was 12 months ago; some 
parts had been dropped because found 
to be palpably untrue, and surely the 
Irish Members were entitled to know 
how much it intended to prove and how 
much it had dropped or, no matter 
how fallacious an allegation might be, 
they had no security that Zhe Times 
would not proceed with it, and they 
should have no evidence unless they 
were told beforehand. The demand now 
made would not curb the inquiry, but it 
would help to elicit the truth by placing 
the persons charged in a position by 
preparation to adduce the fullest and 
most conclusive evidence on all matters 
which were judged to be relevant to the 
inquiry. The Irish Members asked for 
nothing more than the application of a 
primary rule of justice in this case, and 
if the Government refused the clause, 
they would not only defeat an obvious 
claim of justice, but they would hinder 
the due and full disclosure of the truth, 
and impose difficulties on the parties 
charged by compelling them to keep 
their counsel and witnesses continually 
at the investigation, at a very grievous 
loss of time and intolerable expense. 
Sm WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.) said, he wished to 
enter his protest and most hearty con- 
demnation of the course which the Go- 
vernment were pursuing in this matter 
as he thought it was essentially unjust. 
It was said that the clause would limit 
and hamper the power of the Commis- 
sion. He must traverse that proposi- 
tion absolutely. He must also deny 
that this Bill was similar to that which 
was passed to deal with Trades Unions. 
In this Bill there were distinct charges 
against certain specified persons; in the 
other there had been no charges made 
against any one single person. In 
speaking upon the second reading of the 
Sheffield Commission Bill, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had objected to the two sub- 
jects of outrage at Sheffield and the 
effects of Trades Unions on the interests 
of the country being treated together, 
on the ground that the fact of certain 
deplorable acts having been committed 
might bias the minds of the Commis- 
sioners and thereby prejudice the exa- 
mination ofthe broader question. Those 
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remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
were most apposite to the present occa- 
sion, and he trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would therefore join him in 
voting for this clause. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
he had been appealed to to say whether 
he thought that it was just that hon. 
Members opposite who were affected by 
the statements in the articles published 
in Zhe Times should be called upon to 
face this inquiry without the preliminary 
specification of charges which was not 
only suggested but required by this 
clause. He would not stand there to 
advocate any course which he did not 
consider to be perfectly consistent with 
entire justice to hon. Members opposite, 
and he did not consider that justice did 
require that this clause should be ac- 
cepted. The question now was whether 
they should dictate to the Commissioners 
that they should require, before starting 
on the inquiry, the formulating of cer- 
tain charges made by the Zhe Times. As 
had been said before on that side of the 
House, to do so would be giving an 
entirely new character to the inquiry ; 
it would make the Commissioners recog- 
nize the proprietors of Zhe Times as 
persons coming before them to advocate 
—and bound to advocate—a particular 
set of charges. That was not the cha- 
racter of this inquiry at all. These 
charges had been made, and the truth 
of them would have to be inquired into; 
but he knew of no justification of any 
kind for that House oo a it down that 
the Commissioners should require that 
the proprietors of Zhe Zimes should for- 
mulate a series of accusations by which 
they would be bound in this matter. 
That was outside the intention and the 
character—the necessary character—of 
this inquiry. It was true there were 
limitations as to the time at which the 
particulars were to be delivered; but 
the words were directory as to requiring 
particulars. The defendants in the action 
of ‘O'Donnell v. Walter” were not 
poe to this inquiry in the sense of 

eing parties to an action at law; the 
-Commissioners had to examine into the 
truth of the allegations made. The 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) had again referred to the three 
allusions made to him in the articles in 
The Times read at the recent trial. In 
his (Sir Edward Clarke’s) opinion, that 
reference was a good instance of the 
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absolutely ey emote. of any 
particulars at all. Supposing that the 
question was with aed to the hon. 
Member being in Paris at a particular 
time; if the ch rested upon that 
fact evidence would have to given 
against him that he was in Paris at that 
time before there was any real accusa- 
tion to answer, and his own evidence 
with regard to that would be over- 
whelming in the absence of evidence to 
contradict it before the Commissioners. 
The hon. and learned Member for East 
Fife (Mr. Asquith) asked him to define 
the charges; and the hon. and learned 
Member for Elgin and Nairn (Mr. An- 
derson) asked him to say what the course 
of the Judges would be. He respect- 
fully declined to do either. He was 
neither counsel in the matter nor one of 
the Judges. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Past Fife read a passage with 
the view of showing that it was general 
imputation which was made upon the 
Irish Members; but, curiously enough, 
he left out three and a-half lines in the 
middle, the very part which contained a 
reference by name to one Member of the 
Irish Party in the House. 

Mr, ASQUITH said, he omitted these 
words— 

‘The regular occupants of the office were 
Frank Byrne himself, D. M‘Sweeney, clerk to 
the League, now dead, and Mr. H. Campbell, 
Mr. Parnell’s private secretary, now MP. for 
Fermanagh" 

—because they were immaterial. 


Sm EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
the lines left out contained reference to 
three persons who were regular occu- 
pants of the office in which it was stated 
that ‘ while in London the Irish M.P.’s 
were in and out atall hours.” It was 
treating the House very strangely to 
leave out three and a-half lines, which 
contained, not only the name of Byrne, 
but also the name of Mr. Parnell’s pri- 
vate secretary. With these documents 
before the three learned Judges, the 
could see very definite charges indeed, 
When it was proposed to refer the 
matter, not to a Commission, but to a 
Select Committee, the House did not 
hear much about Jefining the charges. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast 
asked whether the hon. Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) would be called upon to 
produce evidence that he was not present 


at a particular meeting at Chicago, as 
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alleged in Parnellism and Crime. The 
Times, however, admitted that that was 
one of the allegations in Parnellism and 
Crime which was not accurate. Of 
course, therefore, the hon. Member 
would not have to call any evidence 
about that. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Inverness (Mr. Finlay) had 
pointed out that the demand for parti- 
culars of the charges beforehand rested 
on the supposition that the charges were 
to be tried before a jury or a tribunal 
sitting for the express purpose, and 
which would shortly be dissolved. But 
before the Commission, if an allegation 
was made by a witness against the cha- 
racter of any one, there would be abun- 
dant notice in the evidence itself, and 
the Commission could, and no doubt 
would, if necessary, adjourn so as to in- 
sure the fullest disclosure of the truth. 
There were a good many clauses still on 
the Paper with which the Government 
were anxious to deal in a reasonable 
manner, and he hoped they would now 
be allowed to dispose of the present 
Olause. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that all the 
clause asked was that the defendants in 
‘‘O’Donnell ». Walter and another” 
should be required to furnish such par- 
ticulars as the Commissioners might 
deem it necessary to prevent surprise or 
unnecessary expense. If the Commis- 
sioners did not deem them necessary, 
they need not require such particulars. 
There was no proceeding known to an 
English Court in which the particulars 
now asked for would be refused, and no 
civilized jurisprudence would deny them 
to persons charged with even slight 
offences, and still less would deprive 
the Commissioners of a discretionary 
pores on the subject. The hon. and 
earned Solicitor General gave two re- 
markable reasons for not accepting the 
clause. The first was, that he did not 
wish to dictate to the Commissioners ; 
but the clause did not dictate to the 
Commissioners. It left the matter to 
their discretion. The second reason 
was still more remarkable. It was said 
that he did not wish Zhe Times to ap- 
pear in the position of accuser. That 
was to say, that persons who had cir- 
culated day after day by hundreds of 
thousands these libels, and who had 
made these allegations in the speech of 
their counsel in the case of ‘‘ O’ Donnell 


v. The Times,”’ were not to be bound to 
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make any accusations whatever. It 
would not be denied by the Solicitor 
General that if he were sitting in a 
judicial position he would not refuse the 
particulars which he now refused. The 
debates on the Bill had been, from be- 
ginning to end, exceedingly instructive, 
and the real motive for the opposition 
to the clause was, that the Government 
did not want to place Zhe Times in the 
disgraceful position of being obliged to 
specify charges which it would after- 
wards have to admit were unfounded. 
They wished, having thrown out this 
tremendous mass of suggestion and 
allegation against the Irish Members, 
to allow Zhe Times to say it never made 
such charges, and hon. Members oppo- 
site, who, speaking in the country, had 
been suggesting their truth, to escape 
from the responsibility of making them. 
There had been no instance of such 
meanness in the whole course of these 
debates as to refuse to give the Com- 
missioners power to direct that specifi- 
cations of allegations, when necessary, 
should be given. 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
said, he wished to point out that there 
were many persons connected with this 
inquiry who had not been mentioned in 
the original indictment. It had been 
charged that the organization of the 
Land League had fomented crime in 
Ireland; and as he himself had been 
actively engaged in organizing that 
association, and had established many 
branches of it in 1880-81-82, and 1883, 
it was not improbable that he might be 
called as a witness before the Commis- 
sion. It would then lie upon him to 
prove that his connection with that 
organization had been of an innocent 
character. Further than that, during 
many years he had been in communica- 
tion with Mr. Parnell and with other 
Leaders of the Irish Party in connection 
with the National League, and he had 
received and had disbursed large sums 
of money for the purposes of that 
League. It had been stated again and 
again that the money of the organiza- 
tion had been used in promoting assassi- 
nation. Was he not, therefore, con- 
cerned to prove that every farthing of 
the money he had received had been 
devoted to legitimate purposes? In 
these circumstances, it was only just 
that he should have an opportunity of 
refreshing his memory with regard to 
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the facts he would be examined about 
before the Commission, and that, there- 
fore, he ought to be furnished with a 
copy of the particulars of the matters 
with regard to which he would be re- 

uired to give evidence. To deny him 
those particulars would be an act of 
injustice, and would show that the 
object of the Commission was not to 
elicit the truth. From the course which 
this debate had taken, he knew that it 
was impossible for the Irish Members 
to expect justice at the hands of the 
Party opposite. The Bill had been read 
a first and a second time, and had passed 
through Committee without the Govern- 
ment having accepted a single substan- 
tial Amendment which had been pro- 
posed by the Irish Members. Seeing 
that witnesses would have to be brought 
from Ireland and from all parts of the 
world to give evidence before the Com- 
mission, he urged that, merely upon the 
ground of economy, if upon no other, 
particulars of the matters to be gone 
into should be given. He therefore 
urged that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment and of the majority of that 
House to accept this Amendment. The 
Government in opposing the proposal 
were actuated by the same spirit of 
unfairness which had characterized their 
conduct throughout the whole course of 
the Bill. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he wished to point out that without a 
bill of particulars, the sitting of the 
Commission would be excessively pro- 
longed, and that the legal expenses 
would become enormous. Perhaps he 
could not convince the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for England opposite 
that that was a thing to be avoided, for 
the hon. and learned Gentleman might 
himself be engaged for The Times, 
though he fancied the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would hardly think it a nice 
thing to be speaking in one place for 
the The Times and then coming down to 
the House as an impartial Law Officer 
and Adviser to the Crown. He (Colonel 
Nolan) had had some experience of the 

-want of particulars. Some years ago 
he was concerned in an Election Peti- 
tion, and the Judge refused to make an 
order for the particulars, with the result 
that instead of lasting only 8 or 10 days 
the irquiry occupied 55 days, and the 
costs, as a consequence, were £11,000 
instead of only £3,000 or £4,000. It 
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would be the same in this inquiry. How 
did the Government know that fresh 
charges would not be sprung upon 
them? Lately, the Irish Members had 
been accused of the crime of silence, 
particularly with referenceto the Phosnix 
Park murders. He for one should like 
to hear the particulars of that charge, 
su posing it were to be seriously made. 
All he could say was, that a day or two 
after the Phosnix Park murders a public 
meeting was held in the principal town 
of his constituency, and resolutions were 
passed condemning the murders, special 
reference being made to the death of 
Mr. Burke. He contended that it was 
not fair to the 86 Irish Members that 
that cloud should be allowed to hang 
over them, and in justice to them par- 
ticulars of the charges ought to be fur- 
nished. He protested against the con- 
duct of the Government in refusing 
those particulars, and thought that 
refusal would cause the inquiry to be 
drawn out to an inordinate length, and 
he could not also help thinking that the 
Tory Party and Zhe Times were doing 
this in order to make it a battle of costs. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he must appeal 
to the House to say whether that parti- 
cular Amendment had not been suffi- 
ciently discussed. If the discussion 
were prolonged, the result would be 
that time would not be left for the con- 
sideration of the other important Amend- 
mentson the Paper. In the interest of 
those Amendments, he hoped the House 
would be allowed to close ths discussion 
either by a Division or by the with- 
drawal of the clause. 

Mr. HALDANE supported the 
Amendment. He would not stand long 
between the House and a Division; but 
he felt bound to say the debate had 
filled him with alarm, because to him 
it seemed a new thing that a Commis- 
sion should be appointed for the purpose 
of doing that which it was the sacred 
right of every subject to have done only 
by the constitutional tribunal of the 
land. Surely, there should be before 
this Commission the ordinary privileges 
extended to those whose characters and 
reputations were at stake. All they 
asked was, what was generally and as of 
right conceded to the meanest criminal, 
that no man should be tried on charges 
of which he knew nothing, and which 
might be brought, as it were, behind 
his back. The Government were now 
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for the first time setting the Judges 
upon what was nothing less than a 
roving inquiry; and the Judges would 
not thank the Government for the 
burden they were throwing upon them 
under conditions which would render 
them liable to the suspicion of partizan- 
ship. It appeared to him that in taking 
that course, the Government were doing 
a most unfair thing, and a thing that 
would be remembered against them so 
long as the history of the Irish Question 
survived in the memory of the people of 
this country. 

Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell) said, that the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General had said that 
that was not a contest between The 
Times and hon. Members from Ireland, 
but that the Commission was to inquire 
into the whole subject and find out the 
truth. With all deference to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, he (Mr W. A. 
M‘Arthur) said that the country would 
not agree with him. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman might be correct as 
to the legal definition of the points to 
come before the Commission; but the 
ot generally, which cared little 
about legal subtleties, looked upon Zhe 
Times as the prosecutor and hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland as the defendants in 
that case; and it was perfectly mon- 
strous that when that journal had for a 
whole year cast accusation after accusa- 
tion against Irish Members, and when 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had used those 
accusations for an equal period to create 
prejudice, the Government should, while 
establishing a tribunal to inquire into 
the truth or untruth of those charges, 
refuse either themselves to specify the 
particular charges which had to be met 
or to accept an Amendment tee 
that they should be specified by Zhe 
Times. He believed that people in the 
country were disgusted with the action 
of the Government in the matter of the 
Amendment, and would look upon it as 
a proof of their willingness to give every 
assistance to The Times in the prosecu- 
tion against Irish Members and to throw 
every difficulty in the way of those 
Members making their defence. That 
action would be viewed by many plain, 
honest men as giving an undue ad- 
vantage to Zhe Times and as bein 
opposed to the interests of fair play an 
ordinary justice. Though sympathizing 
with the desire of Irish Members for a 
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separate Parliament, he had not often 
been able to sympathize with the methods 
adopted in Ireland for the furtherance 
of that desire. He had even been 
shocked one morning to find himself 
commended in Zhe Standard for the 
course he had taken in this matter. The 
present was one of the most scandalous 
cases of injustice that had been brought to 
the knowledge of the House during the 
whole course of the debates on the Bill. 


Question put, 
The House divided :—Ayes 118; Noes 
184: Majority 66.—(Div. List, No. 263.) 


Mr. MAURIOE HEALY had a 
clause on the Paper, to provide that 
any person printing or publishing by 
speech or writing any comment on the 
evidence given before the Commission 
until it should have reported, should be 
guilty of a misdemeanour and liable to 
be sentenced by the Commission to any 
punishment now attaching by law to 
misdemeanour, or to pay a fine not ex- 
ceeding £1,000; and another clause to 
make the misreporting of the evidence 
a misdemeanour to be visited with 
similar penalties ; but—— 

Mr. SPEAKER intimated that as the 
clauses involved an alteration of the 
Criminal Law, they were not within the 
scope of the Bill. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY moved a 
new Clause, providing that— 

“No witness domiciled in Ireland shall, 
except with his consent, be summoned to attend 
for examination in England, nor shall any 
English or Scotch witness be compelled to 
undergo examination in Ireland, and the Com- 
missioners shall conduct their examinations in 


such places as shall appear to them most con- 
venient and least expensive for witnesses.’’ 


Clause (Place of sittings,) — (Mr. 


Maurice Healy, )—brought up, and read the 
first time.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time. 


Mr. MATTHEWS said, he could not 
accept the Amendment, and he was sure 
the hon. Member could hardly have 
considered the effect of the clause. It 
had not been contemplated for a moment 
that the Commission should ever sit in 
Ireland. If they were to sit in Ireland 
the Judges would not have the same 
power as they had in this country, and it 
was impossible for the Government to 
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accept the clause, which could not be 
given effect to withoutremodelling all the 
clauses of the Bill. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. MAURIOE HEALY, in moving 
the following new Clause— 

“No Member of Parliament against whom 
any of the said charges or allegations have been 
made shall be detained in custody under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act 
during the sittings of the Commission,” 


said, he maintained that it was only fair 
that persons who were supposed to be 
implicated by the charges of Zhe Times 
and who were in gaol should be given 
an opportunity of appearing before the 
Oommissioners and defending them- 
selves. The hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) who was now in 
prison, was more deeply interested in 
the proceedings than anybody else, with 
the single exception of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell). It would 
be monstrously unjust that Zhe Times 
should have the power to libel the hon. 
Member before the Commission behind 
his back. 


Clause (Members imprisoned, )—( Mr. 
Maurice Healy,)—brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Srrk CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
would suggest that the question could 
be raised more advantageously on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Wexford (Mr. J. E. Redmond), 
which stood lower down on the Paper. 
The substance of that Amendment was, 
that if it should appear to the Oommis- 
sioners that any person affected by the 
charges and allegations was at any time 
during the inquiry imprisoned under 
the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ire- 
land) Act, the Oommissioners might, 
subject to such conditions as re- 
gards bail or otherwise as they might 
prescribe, order the release of such 
persons during continuance of the in- 
- quiry. That Amendment, he contended, 
was perfectly fair and it was absolutely 
necessary, in order to insure that any 
Member in the present position of the 
hon. Member for East Mayo should have 
an opportunity of peertag the charges 
brought against him. It should be 
observed that the Amendment would 
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leave the matter to the discretion of the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would advise 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Maurice Healy) to 
amend his clause according to the terms 
of the clause of the hon. Member for 
North Wexford. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
clause must first be read a second time. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY also pointed 
out that the hon. Member (Mr. J. E. 
Redmond) was not present, and that his 
Motion could not be raised in his 
absence. 

Mr. SEXTON proposed to insert 
‘* and other persons.” 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that it was 
impossible, under any circumstances, for 
the Government to agree to the clause. 
If amended in the manner suggested, it 
would apply to all persons affected by 
the allegations, and the effect would be 
that during the whole of the inquiry, 
which every Member from Ireland said 
would last for years, every Member of 
Parliament who was named in the 
charges would be free to violate any 
provision of the Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure Act with impunity ; and the hon. 
Member for West Belfast proposed to 
extend this licence to mankind at large. 
He did not think any injustice would be 
done if the clanse were not agreed to. 
It was clear that if charges were made 
before the Commissioners against a 
person who was in custody, and who, 
therefore, was unable to prepare his 
defence, the Court would listen to an 
application on his behalf with a view to 
the appointment of a future day when 
he might appear and defend himself. 
The Commissioners would, of course, 
take care that persons affected or incri- 
minated should have an opportunity of 
answering the charges before any “— 
hostile to them was drawn up. The 
Commissioners would show themselves 
to be unfit to discharge the duties en- 
trusted to them if they were to do other- 
wise. The Government could not con- 
sent to suspend the Crimes Act during 
the inquiries of the Commission; nor 
could they transfer to the Oommis- 
sioners the Prerogative of Mercy vested 
in the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s fantastic speech was 

uite unworthy of that grave debate. 
80 far from applying to mankind at 
large, the Amendment would only affect 
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the eer of the Irish race within the 
reach of the Coercion Act. And it only 
applied to a few of these; for it referred 
only to those named in the charges who 
were at present in gaol under the Coer- 
cion Act. Twenty-five Members of his 
Party were mentioned by name in the 
libellous articles of Zhe Times, and the 
whole Party was designated by implica- 
tion. There were at present three Mem- 
bers of the Party in gaol; a fourth was 
on his way to prison, and many more 
would very likely follow him. Prisoners 
under the Crimes Act were not allowed 
to see the newspapers, and had no means 
of learning what was being done in the 
world except from the chance whisper 
of a friendly warder. What security 
was there that witnesses would not bring 
charges against Members who were in 

rison; and, if such charges were made, 
ought not the persons implicated to be 
present to instruct counsel how to cross- 
examine? His hon. Friend the Member 
for East Mayo and other imprisoned 
Members could not defend themselves 
before the Commission if they were not 
present during the whole of the inquiry 
to hear the evidence, for at any moment 
evidence might be given to their dis- 
advantage. His argument applied with 
equal force to the other persons impli- 
cated. Would the Government make 
any concession? The Amendment would 
apply to but a very few persons; and 
he, therefore, trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would see the necessity 
of making some concession so as to ob- 
viate the possibility of Members being 
kept in prison while evidence affecting 
them was being given. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he hoped that 
some reasonable arrangement would be 
arrived at, as he was sure that the Go- 
vernment must desire that all persons 
incriminated should have a fair trial. 
It could not be fair that any persons 
should be confined in prison while wit- 
nesses affecting them were called, and 
when they were unable to instruct their 
counsel. Was it not possible to find 
some means of enabling them to be pre- 
sent? A simple provision, he thought, 
could be inserted, permitting the Com- 
missioners, or the Chief Secretary, or 
any other authority, to order their re- 
lease on such conditions as were thought 

roper. A still further limitation could 


@ put in, providing that the power 
should only apply to persons imprisoned 
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under the Crimes Act. He would ask 
the Government, whether they did not 
consider they could do with advantage 
that which the public would feel was 

consistent with fair play? Some such 
provision as the one proposed was re- 
uired. 

Mr. FORREST FULTON (West 
Ham, N.) said, he hoped that the Go- 
vernment would, under no circumstances, 
accept the Amendment. It was per- 
fectly manifest that it could have but 
one of two objects. One object—no 
doubt a laudable one in the view of hon. 
Members opposite—was to secure the 
release of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo. What he desired to point out 
was, that this concession must have the 
result of releasing the hon. Member for 
East Mayo. From the very day that the 
Commission began its sittings, the hon. 
Member would escape his punishment. 
That was the first object of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. But there was another 
one, which he hoped Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would set their faces against. 
If the new clause were agreed to, the 
result would be that hon. Members 
opposite, whose names had been directly 
or indirectly mentioned, would be at 
liberty to go about from one end of Ire- 
land to the other delivering the most in- 
flammatory speeches, and the terms of 
the clause would render sentences of six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
which might be passed upon them an 
absolute nullity. They could not be de- 
tained in custody until the Commission 
had reported, and the operation of the 
Crimes Act would thus be entirely para- 
lyzed. That, in his opinion, together 
with the desire to get the hon. Member 
(Mr. Dillon) set free, was the motive for 
the clause. He, therefore, trusted that 
Her Majesty’s Government would ap- 
preciate the motives of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite in introducing the Amendment. 
In their most honeyed tones, they had 
appealed to the Government to make 
this concession ; but he sincerely hoped 
that the Government would not be led 
astray, but would firmly resist this in- 
sidious proposal. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he sincerely hoped that the Government 
would not listen to the advice which they 
had just received from the Old Bailey. 
The arguments of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman were worthy of the Oentral 
Criminal Oourt; but he trusted that Her 
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Majesty’s Government would look at the 
matter from a higher and broader stand- 
point. In whatever aspect they looked 
at it, he could tell them that it would 
not be regarded from the Old Bailey 
point of view in the country. The pro- 
posal was, that men who were im- 
prisoned under the exceptional law 
should not be subject to attacks from 
which they had no means of defending 
themselves. The proposition of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite was that 
the hon. Member for East Mayo should 
be kept in prison. Hon. Members feared 
doubtless lest Mr. Dillon should be 
liberated ; they wished him to be kept 
in prison, ignorant of what was going 
on, without means of defending his 
character from the attacks made upon it. 
He was to be charged with leaguing with 
assassins. Lord Gzorcz Hamitton 
(Middlesex, Ealing): Hear, hear!] The 
noble Lord cheered that—— 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: You 
charged him with it. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had not done so in general terms, 
he—— 

Mr. R.G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
rose to Order. Was the right hon. Gen- 
tleman speaking to the Question ? 

Ma. SPEAKER called upon 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT, who 
stated that it was perfectly true that the 
hon. Member (Mr. Dillon) made a speech 
in the house which he (Sir William 
Harcourt) was sure no one regretted 
more than himself. When the hon. 
Member made it he (Sir William Har- 
court) denounced it. But his denuncia- 
tion referred only to that speech, and 
not to the general character of the hon. 
Member. Even the Members for Ulster 
observed some decency on that occasion. 
Now, it was proposed to let the hon. 
Member lie in prison, while his enemies, 
the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Oolonel Saunderson) and 
others, made statements against him 
of which the hon. Member would have 
no knowledge, with respect to which he 
would be unable to bring witnesses and 
+ prepare his case beforehand. The Go- 
vernment were gagging this man, 
putting manacles upon him and depriving 
him of all means of defence, of all com- 
munication with his friends, of seeking 
evidence which he might require possibly 
from abroad. Did hon. Members op- 


posite imagine that the country would 
Sir William Harcourt 
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think him fairly dealt by? No; the 
people of the country would know that 
an outrage was being committed against 
this man and every man similarly cir- 
cumstanced. The Government were 
handing these men to the tender mercies 
of The Times newspaper and of the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh, 
who might slander them as they pleased 
and bring any charge they liked against 
them. Prison discipline was rigidly en- 
forced, and no man was to come near 
him, while he was defamed before the 
Commission! Wasthat English justice, 
was that the “ unexampled generosity ’”’ 
of the Solicitor General? They might 
do as they pleased, the country would 
understand the meaning of their action. 
Day by day the necessity of their 
position compelled and would compel 
the Government to imprison more 
and more men—the very men against 
whom they wanted to bring these 
charges—and the more necessary it 
would become to lock up these men, 
and they were to be allowed no means 
of defence. 

Coronet SANDYS (Lancashire 8. W., 
Bootle): Hear, hear ! 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: That 
sentiment is cheered from the Tory 
Benches. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 

Mr. F.8. POWELL (Wigan): I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will allow me 
to say that the sentiment he has enun- 
ciated met with no sympathy whatever 
on these Benches. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was not surprised that the hon. 
Member for Wigan had no sympathy 
with those feelings; but there were 
Gentlemen sitting extremely near him 
who cheered. 

Cotonet SANDYS said, that he had 
cheered to express his view that the 
Rules of Her Majesty’s prisons should 
be maintained. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that that meant that the hon. and gal- 
lant Member desired that no opportunity 
to defend themselves should be given 
to these men. That was the sentiment 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman cheered. 
An exceptional tribunal had been con- 
stituted, for the working of which the 
Government were responsible, and they 
all knew with — aoe and ani- 
mosity charges wo be made inst 
these men. eThey all knew with what 
ability Zhe Times would be represented 
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at the = me § by the leading lawyers of 
the combined Unionist Party, led by the 
hon. and learned Attorney General and 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury (Sir Henry James). 
Everything that the most practised arts 
of advocacy could bring to bear against 
accused men would be brought against 
the Irish Members by Zhe Zimes news- 
paper. And all the while these men 
would be lying in prison not knowing 
what was charged against them. That 
was the English justice and the unex- 
ampled generosity which was to be 
shown to Irish Members. If the Com- 
mission was to last a year, on the aver- 
age the Government would lock up per- 
Mage five or six Members every month, 
and there would be 50 or 60 men in 
rison at the end of a twelvemonth. 
as it worth while for the Government 
to disregard the objects, the claims, and 
the principles of justice simply in order 
that for a few weeks longer they might 
keep the hon. Memoer (Mr. Dillon) in 
— ? He had heard the speech of the 
ome Secretary with surprise and re- 
gret, and could not hold that it applied 
at all to the essence of the question, 
which was, whether upon an indictment 
of this charater, it was just or not that 
the men charged should have the means 
of procuring the materials for their 
defence before the Commission. 

Str EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
for several hours the House had been 
discussing the Amendments in a quiet 
and fair spirit on both sides with the 
object of securing that the Bill should 
pass into law in a form which should, as 
far as possible, secure the due adminis- 
tration of justice. After they had been 
discussing the measure in that tone the 
whole evening, the right hon. Gentle- 
man, after three and a-half hours of 
absence from the House, came back and 
flared into the debate with his usual 
temper, not attempting to address him- 
self to the question which was im- 
mediately before the House in its prac- 
tical aspects and considerations, but 
endeavouring, by a repetition of all 
sorts of taunts which hon. Gentlemen 
had heard over and over again during 
the course of these debates, to drive the 
discussion into an angry controversy. 
The right hon. Gentleman turned upon 
his Friend the hon. and learned Member 
for West Ham (Mr. Forrest Fulton), and 
attacked him in language which he (Sir 
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Edward Clarke) and others of his Pro- 
fession had often heard before from the 
right hon. Gentleman for having prac- 
tised at the Old Bailey. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman know what the Old 
Bailey was? Did he know that at the 
Old Bailey, in the Central Oriminal 
Court, some of the greatest trials had 
been conducted ? Did he know that the 
Central Criminal Court was associated 
with all those great State trials at the 
end of the last century and the beginning 
of this that had done so much to vin- 
dicate the liberties of Englishmen ? 
Did he know that it was there that 
some of the finest speeches recorded in 
the annals of the Profession to which he 
once belonged, and which he practised, 
he (Sir Edward Clarke) was bound to 
say, without much success, were made ? 
It would have been a good thing for the 
right hon. Gentleman and the House, if 
he (Sir William Harcourt) had had 
some practice at the Old Bailey; for 
there he would have been taught that 
fairness, straightforwardness, and can- 
dour of controversy which were 80 
lamentably absent from his speeches. 
It was a very practical question with 
which they had now to deal, and that 
evening they had been dealing with the 
Amendments in a practical way while 
the right hon. Gentleman had been 
amusing himself elsewhere. He was 
quite prepared to deal with the Amend- 
ment now before the House as a practical 
one. As it stood upon the Paper, how- 
ever, it was absurd. Its terms would 
give leave and licence to all Members 
of Parliament against whom any charges 
or allegations might be inferred from 
those matters which had been published 
by Zhe Times ; it would give them leave 
and licence to violate as much as they 

eased the provisions of the Criminal 

w and Procedure (Ireland) Act ; 
and it would give them an abso- 
lute indemnity from imprisonment for 
those offences during the whole time 
the Commission lasted. But it was 
proposed to amend that in some way, 
and to give the Commissioners power to 
order the release of those persons who 
were imprisoned under the Act. He 
did not, however, recognize any differ- 
ence between persous imprisoned under 
that particular Statute and persons who 
were imprisoned under other Acts of 
Parliament. They had been asked by 
the hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
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Sexton), who in the absence of the right 
hon. Gentleman had been discussing 
very fairly and frankly the Amendments 
before the House, what security they had 
that injustice would not be done? They 
had a security in the character of the 
tribunal. They were going to appoint 
three Judges of unchallenged honour 
to sit upon this tribunal. They were en- 
trusting to them the duty of examining 
and reporting upon the allegations 
which were made in these articles. Did 
the — hon. Gentleman imagine that 
those Judges, whose names he knew and 
whose repute he knew, would allow 
themselves to report against & man with 
regard to charges made in these articles 
without taking care that he had time 
and opportunity to answer the charges ? 
It was impossible to imagine that any- 
thing of the kind would occur. If it 
were simply a question of giving evi- 
dence, the Judges would have ample 
power to secure the presence before them 
of persons who had to give evidence. 
But the right hon. Gentleman said that 
the Government were imprisoning five 
or six Members of Parliament a month, 
and asked how long this was to be 
allowed to go on. He (Sir Edward 
Clarke) would not stop to discuss the 
accuracy of that statement, because ae- 
curacy of statement was with the right 
hon. Gentleman a mere trivial detail 
which it would be frivolous to discuss. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman propose 
that as long as the Commission sat no 
Member of Parliament should be im- 
prisoned under the Crimes Act? If the 
right hon. Gentleman did not propose 
that, there was no point whatever in his 
reference to the number of Members of 
Parliament who were in prison under 
the Act. The advocacy of the Amend- 
ment by the right hon. Gentleman had 
shown its absurdity to the House, and 
hon. Members were indebted to him for 
having been good enough to show how 
ridiculous the whole thing was. He 
believed that hon. Members opposite 
might rest in the full and absolute con- 
fidence that justice in the matter would 
* be fairly administered by the three dis- 
tinguished Judges who had been ap- 
sae. on the Commission, and whose 

onour, he repeated, had never been 
challenged. Such men would certainly 
not allow themselves in their report to 
say anything which would bring a stain 
or an imputation of crime upon any man 


Sir Edward Clarke 
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who was mentioned in the course of 
these preceedings without giving him 
an opportunity, of/ knowing, consider- 
ing, challenging, and controverting the 
charges made against him. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that accord- 
ing to his experience of criminal trials, 
when a defendant to an indictment had 
been in custody in this country, it had 
been easy to obtain from the prison 
authorities orders by means of which the 
freest communication could be held with 
him with reference to his defence. That 
was practically impossible under the sys- 
tem of discipline which was pursued 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
Act in Ireland. A defendant in a cri- 
minal trial had, to his knowledge, been 
permitted by the Lord Chief Justice 
to sit in Court for four days, while 
another trial was going on, in order to 
assist him in his defence. In the pre- 
sent Bill the Government were pro- 
posing to put upon Members of Parlia- 
ment a harsher kind of treatment than 
they put upon ordinary criminals in 
England. Was that likely to produce a 
good feeling outside? There was, no 
doubt, something in the objection that 
Members of Parliament might be re- 
leased under the proposed clause from a 
sentence which they had incurred under 
a law which Parliament had sanctioned, 
and therefore he would propose to the 
hon. Member who moved the clause 
that he should accept an Amendment to 
the effect that no charge cr allegation 
should be made against any Momber of 
Parliament before the Commission so 
long as such Member should be de- 
tained under the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, or other- 
wise. Surely, it would not tend to the 
discovery of the truth to keep a man in 
close confinement while a case was being 
built up against him by the evidence of 
witnesses he might never be able to get 
at again. He trusted that the Govern- 
ment, if they could not accept the clause 
in its present shape, would at least in- 
troduce such words as would accord a 
man charged before the Commission the 
ordinary right of a defendant to an in- 
dictment—of attending the Court where 
the trial took place, and be represented 
by counsel or solicitor. 

Tus CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin)said, 
he thought that the clause in the form in 
which it now stood on the Paper could 
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not be adopted ; because, for one reason, 
it seemed to propose to establish a sort 
of privilege for Members of Parliament. 
But there was another clause on the 
Paper, in the name of the hon. Member 
for North Wexford (Mr. J. E. Redmond), 
which sought to provide, that where it 
should appear that any persons against 
whom charges and allegations were made 
before the Commissioners were impri- 
soned under the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, the Oom- 
missioners should have power, subject 
to such conditions as regards bail or 
otherwise as they might prescribe, to 
order the release of such persons during 
the pendency of the inquiry. It would, 
he thought, be difficult to adopt even 
that clause as it stood; but if it were 
modified, so as to give power to the Com- 
missioners to order the release of persons 
to attend the inquiry, he thought many 
grave objections would be removed. He 
would point out that Clause 3 of the Bill 
provided that all persons implicated 
might attend the inquiry, and went on 
to declare that they might attend by 
solicitor or counsel. He would suggest 
that when Clause 3 was reached, an 
Amendment might be introduced, adding 
to it as a sub-section the words which 
now stood on the Paper in the name of 
the hon. Member for North Wexford, 
with such alterations as he (Mr. Court- 
ney) had suggested. 

Toe FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, the Government 
would be very glad to adopt the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, and insert 
a Proviso which should secure the at- 
tendance of such persons at and during 
the inquiries. He hoped, upon that 
understanding, that the Amendment 
would be withdrawn. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
thought his hon. Friend might, after 
that statement, withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
(who spoke amid great interruption) 
said, he bad to thank the hon. Gentle- 
man the Chairman of Ways and Means 
for having come to the rescue of the Go- 
vernment, and extricated the House 
from the deep slough in which it had 
been engulfed. 


Motion, and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn, 
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Mr. SEXTON, in moving the follow- 
ing Clause :— 

** Provided that no person shall be called 
— or summoned to answer such charges and 
allegations until evidence in respect thereof 
has been tendered to the Commissioners,” 
said, he thought it was a perfectly fair 
provision which ought to be accepted. 


Clause (No person be summoned until 
evidence has been tendered,)—({MMr. 
Sexton, )—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS said, the Govern- 
ment were unable to accept the Amend- 
ment, as it would fetter the discretion of 
the Judges as to the order in which the 
witnesses should be called. This was 
a matter which should be left entirely 
to their own judgment. To take an 
extreme case. It might be possible that 
The Times would not appear to offer any 
evidence before the Commission. Should 
that improbability happen, would it not 
be an extraordinary result that the 
Commissioners should be forbidden, 
when they came to the close of their 
inquiry and not having elicited evidence 
with regard to any particular person, to 
say Wo shall call the gentleman who 
has been spoken of.” He thought the 
witness should be entitled to come, 
whether the evidence was tendered or 
not, and he considered it would be em- 
barking on a very unwise and improper 
course to point out to this Commission, 
consisting of men of great judgment, 
what line they ought to take. 

Mr. T. P. O°; CONNOR said, they had 
now another statement. They were told 
that The Times might not give any evi- 
dence at all. He wanted to know for 
what purpose the Bill was brought in? 
It was to investigate into charges made 
by Zhe Times, but, according to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
The Times might not appear in the case 
at all. The right hon. Gentleman had 
solemnly told the Committee that the 
inquiry of the Commission into charges 
and allegations made by Zhe Times was 
to be conducted without requiring or 
getting the evidence of Zhe Times in 
support of these charges and allegations. 
Mr. Marruews dissented.| That was 


what the right hon. Gentleman said. 
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If he wished to explain it he could do 
so. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) was quite 
unable to explain this extraordinary 
change of front. They had had many 
of these incidents in the course of the 
discussion, and now at 12 o’clock, on the 
fourth stage of the Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman told them that the whole 
foundation and substance of the Bill 
was, that Zhe Times might give no evi- 
dence at all before the Commission, 
which was supposed to investigate the 
charges and allegtions. He was‘rather 
surprised that the right hon. Gentleman 
in making so extraordinary a statement 
had not taken the trouble to understand 
the meaning of the clause of his hon. 
Friend. It provided that no person 
should be called upon or summoned to 
answer any charges and allegations 
until evidence in respect thereof had 
been tendered to the Commissioners. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that if a 
Member wished to come forward and 
clear bis character from the allegations 
and charges made by 7he Times he could 
do so, and he had been good enough to 
express the hope that they would clear 
themselves. In the first place, he could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that so 
far as the Members in question were 
concerned, they were absolutely in- 
different to the charges, and they did 
not think they required a Commission 
or anything else to clear their characters. 
Therefore, the right hon. Gentleman 
* need not be afraid of any anxiety on 
their part to maintain that innocence of 
which they were conscious. His hon. 
Friend had rightly proposed that nobody 
should be compelled to come forward to 
give evidence until he had something to 
answer ; that no person should be called 
upon or summoned to appear until evi- 
dence had been tende to the Com- 
missioners. That he thought a very 
plain and proper provision. Why should 
he come forward to defend himself until 
he was attacked? The advantage to 
The Times, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman, would be this: Zhe Times 
gave no evidence against him, yet the 
-Commissioners would have the power 
of examining him, and he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) would be compelled to lay 
bare all his defence before he was 
attacked. It was Zhe Times who would 
call upon him to appear, and the 
Commission would summon him to 
do so; he would be compelled to give 
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his evidence to the counsel in cross- 
examination and show his whole case, 
while, as he had pointed out, Zhe Times 
might not have a shadow of evidence 
against him. He had never heard any- 
thing more contrary to the rule of fair 
play or common sense ever yrepenel. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought they were entitled to have 
some answer from the Law Officers of 
the Crown, and he was quite willing to 
have it from the highest authority—the 
Central Criminal Court. He would like 
to know what was the meaning of the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary? A good deal had 
been said about the debates on this Bill 
being protracted; but he was bound to 
say that not an hour passed without 
their getting entirely new light thrown 
upon the matter. He believed the 
people would read with great interest 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary, that The 
Times would not appear in this Commis- 
sion at all, and would offer no evidence 
in support of their allegations. 

Mr. MATTHEWS remarked, that 
what he had said was, that it was pro- 
bable that there would be many of the 
allegations made throughout the pro- 
ceedings in support of which no evidence 
would be offered. 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
that they anticipated that might be so, 
and that in many cases no evidence 
would be offered. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would allow him to go a 
little further into detail, he would 
specify the forged letters. Here was a 
Commission to inquire into charges and 
allegations made by The Times news- 

aper, and in the speech of the counsel 
or The Times in the case of ‘‘ O’ Donnell 
v. Walter and another,” and the right 
hon. Gentleman says he does not know 
in how many cases, but he thought it 
very probable that no evidence would 
be given in some cases. What was to 
be the course of these proceedings ? 
Here, on the case of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, was a foul 
accusation, in support of which the 
calumniator tendered no evidence, be- 
cause he knew it was a libel, and when 
a solemn Commission of Judges was 
appointed, this detestable slanderer, 
according to the hypothesis of the right 
hon. Gentleman, upon some of these 
allegations —it might be the most 
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damaging—would offer no evidence be- 


cause he knew that there was none. 
What would honest men do? Accord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman, they, 
being in the presence of the disgraceful 
slanderers, who attributed to them the 
most hideous acts without a bit of evi- 
dence being tendered against them, 
were to come forward as accused per- 
sons and tender evidence themselves. 
In the face of the country they would 
say—‘‘ We treat Zhe Times with the 
scorn and the disdain which every 
honest man will treat them with.” 
When a newspaper capable, according 
to the friendly hypothesis of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
of having made those statements, and 
when a Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the truth of them, thie same 
journal, which calls itself a respectable 
journal, offered no evidence in support 
of them, would be a degradation to all 
journalism in every part of the world. 
‘Was anyone entitled to expect that 
honest men would come forward to 
tender themselves for examination in 
respect of charges in support of which 
this foul slanderer offered no evidence 
at all? He knew, if he were one of 
those men, he would say—‘‘A fig for 
your Commission! I will have nothing 
to do withit. I am notcoming forward 
to tender an explanation of a disgraceful 
matter of this kind.” Aecording to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, a man was to be compelled to come 
forward when there was not even an 
attempt to give colour to the charges, 
and he was to be sent to prison if 
he did not attend. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman call that common sense or 
common justice? Very likely the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General would get 
up and make one of his little speeches, 
the same as he had made a short time 
ago, in defence of the course to be 
taken; but the common sense of the 
House and the country would repudiate 
it, and apply to it some of the principles 
of common sense. It was perfectly ob- 
vious that in a case of this kind Zhe 
Times newspaper was free to inquire into 
anything else but the charges and alle- 
gations. This was not a Bill to inquire 
into everything and anything. If Zhe 
Times newspaper could not come forward 
to support the allegations, as the right 
hon. Reatenen the Home Secretary 


admits in some cases might occur, why 
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should any honest man be called upon 
to submit himself to examination with 
regard to them? Why, the judicial 
proceedings before the Commission 
would be a farce. He would tell the 
right hon. Gentleman what would hap- 
pen if Zhe Times were to sidle out from 
supporting the charges they had made. 
The Times would be h out of all 
society; it would be a case, not of 
solvuntur risu tabule, but of solvuntur 
indignatione tabula. Either Zhe Times 
must come forward and attempt to pro- 
duce reasonable evidence, or else the 
whole thing was at end. The whole 
plan of this arrangement was perfectly 
intolerable. The Government declined 
to enumerate the number of persons 
who were to be put in peril by these 
monstrous calulmniators. It might be 
said that there were hundreds and 
thousands whose character was to be 
put at stake by the slanderer who, 
according to the hypothesis of the right 
hon. Gentleman, was to offer no evi- 
dence before the Commission. If there 
were only one man in peril, he would 
be entitled to say that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the inquiry was not only an 
injustice but an absurdity. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby was quite mistaken in saying that 
he was going to make the same speech 
which he had made on the previous 
clause. He was in the habit of adapt- 
ing his speeches to the circumstances of 
the case. He had at least more than one 
speech ; he had made a speech on the 
former occasion appropriate to it, and 
he would now make one adapted to the 
present subject. He would not follow 
the right hon. Gentleman into his specu- 
lations with regard to the conduct of this 
tribunal in investigating the charges. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that they 
were dealing with a calumniator and a 
base, detestable slanderer, and so on. 

Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
begged pardon. He said, on the hypo- 
thesis of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, that a man who made 
charges and auegations, and tendered 
no evidence in support of them, was a 
base calumniator. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken about 
detestable slanderers and calumniators, 
and had coupled with that an attack on 
The Times, in which he practically 
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stated that Zhe Zimes was a calum- 
niator. He did not challenge the right 
of anyone to hold that opinion, but that 
was the very ‘question which the Com- 
mission had to decide. If the accusa- 
tions of The Times turned out to be 
baseless, the right hon. Gentleman 
would have full liberty and justifica- 
tion for indulging in his own peculiar 
vein of oratory. No one would then 
grudge him the satisfaction, and hon. 
Gentlemen on those Benches would 
be glad to avail themselves of his 
vigorous voice in denunciation. On the 
other hand, if these accusations turned 
out to be true, the right hon. Gentleman 
must acknowledge that, as Parliament 
had constituted this tribunal to consider 
whether the accusations were true or 
false, he was a little premature in his 
use of those epithets with which he had 
so lavishly strewn hisspeech. The right 
hon. Gentleman contended that, if evi- 
dence was not tendered against certain 
persons, they would be entitled to say— 
**A fig for yourCommission,” and to set 
it atnought. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman was mistaken there. This 
tribunal was established by Act of 
Parliament for the purpose of discover- 
ing what was the truth with regard to 
these very serious matters, and hon. 
Members might depend upon it that the 
Commission would discover the truth, 
and would be strong enough to bring 
before it anyone who could give infor- 
mation to enable it to report on the 
subject. His right hon. Friend had 
never suggested that Zhe Times might 
shrink entirely from the discussion, and 
abstain from calling evidence ; but if this 
clause were accepted the result would be 
rather remarkable. The clause provided 
that nobody should be called upon to 
deal with anything that might imply 
accusations against him until some evi- 
dence with regard to them had been ten- 
dered to the Commissioners. In the 
first place, he was notsure whether the 
Commissioners would consider it as a 
matter of tendering evidence at all; 
when they had read the articlesit would 
‘be open to them to say what branch of 
the question they would begin upon, 
and what evidence they would require 
from any person, whether it came from 
The Times or others mentioned in the 
course of the proceedings. He was not 
saying what course he would think it 
right to take if he were one of the 
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Judges. He was only protesting against 
anything being said on those Benches 
at any time—of course, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were irresponsible — which 
would limit the power of the Commis- 
sioners in any way whatever. Supposing 
that a serious accusation were being dealt 
with, and a person, whether a Member 
or not of that House, affected by that 
accusation, desired at once to give evi- 
dence in answer to it, the tribunal might 
examine him with regard to any matters 
before it, and it would be tying and 
limiting the action of the tribunal in an 
intolerable degree if the person before 
them could say—‘‘ I will not answer that 
question because it deals with matters 
on which no evidence has been produced 
on the other side.”’ 

Mr. SEXTON said, the clause 
referred to persons summoned by the 
Commission. He thought that if a 
person appeared on the table he could 
not excuse himself from answering 
questions. 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
accepted the construction which he had 
put on the clause earlier in his speech, 
that nobody should be called upon to 
deal with anything that might imply an 
accusation against him until evidence 
had been brought forward with regard 
to it. But surely, where hon. Members 
were charged, it was not a question of 
summoning them to give evidence; it 
would not be necessary to com pel them to 
come forward ; they would be anxious to 
come to the tribunal and tender them- 
selves as witnesses with reference to this 
matter. If it was to be a question of 
the tribunal having power to issue com- 
pulsory process to drag them to Court, 
directly the inquiry was set on foot and 
evidence was being taken by the Com- 
mission, the man among them whoshrank 
from tendering himself as a witness 
would run very serious risk of having 
his character grievously damaged before 
the world. It would be almost as great 
as if he had confessed that he had par- 
ticipated in the actions charged. They 
were dealing with the case of those Gen- 
tlemen who had been asking for a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to 
clear themselves, and when they had 
three Judges appointed to inquire into 
these matters, he would not do them the 
injustice to suppose that they would 
shrink from the tribunal, and that they 
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would require to be d to the doors 
of the Court bya pm this kind. 
If the clause was to be interpreted in 
that way, it was too trivial to be put in 
the Bill at all: He pointed out that the 
clause would be unnecessary, and that if 
it were adopted it would certainly not 
tend to the discovery of truth. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) said, 
the ingenuity of the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General had been somewhat at 
fault in the arguments he had given. It 
often happened that Gentlemen placed 
in a similar position fell into mistakes. 
He wanted to refer to an extraordinary 
statement in the speech just made. It 
was made in answer to a clause proposed 
to the Bill at an earlier period of the 
evening, and the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General had then scouted the idea 
that anyone would be summoned before 
the Commission until some evidence had 
been given of some charge against him. 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General 
had used the argument, that it was 
absurd to suppose that anyone would be 
called upon to answer a charge before 
evidence was given upon it. That was 
exactly what the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General had said that evening, and 
it was in direst contradiction to the argu- 
ment used earlier. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not appear to have read 
the clause of his hon. Friend, which 
provided that no person should be called 
upon or summoned to answer such 
charges and allegations until evidence 
in support thereof had been tendered 
to the Commissoners. Then what was 
the argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary ? This 
again contradieted the argument of the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary said that evidence never having 
been offered as to some of the charges, 
we might never hear anything more 
about them. Supposing Zhe Times with- 
drew, by its not producing evidence, the 
charges it had made against hon. Mem- 
bers, according to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Commissioners would have to 
examine into them. This was the argu- 
ment used by the right hon. Gentleman, 
that some of these charges might not be 
brought forward at all and no evidence 
offered upon them, and then he said— 
“You must not restrict the Judges 
in their examination.” Supposing in 
the case of the forged letters, Zhe 
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Times being satisfied with the falsity 
of the charge with reference to those 
letters, were to offer no evidence 
and were to withdraw the charge and 
admit their falsity, yet the Judges were 
to examine into this matter without any 
intimation from Zhe Zimes or not, whe- 
ther they intended to produce evidence 
upon it. Was any position so ridiculous 
ever before a Commission? It 
was simply ridiculous, and it was because 
the Government would not accept the 
common and ordinary practice in every 
Court of every civilized conten of the 
world that they had got themselves into 
this difficulty. An hon. Member had 
proposed, at the Committee stage, an 
Amendment to the effect that the Judges 
should draw up a statement, or decide 
upon the charges which were to be 
made. That had been rejected by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary on the ground that it would be re- 
stricting the power of the Judges, and 
the Amendment was accordingly lost. 
Herr, again, came in the inconsistene 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He said, 
on a iormer Amendment, that if the 
Judges were called upon to decide in 
this question, as a matter of common 
sense they would consider what charges 
should be gone into; and yet, in order 
to support his argument this evening, 
he said that the Judges might, and pro- 
bably would, decide to go into all the 
charges which had been made and for 
which no evidence would be given. He 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
and the bon. and learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral ought to consult together on this 
subject. Was it to be supposed that 
the whole aim and object of the Govern- 
ment was to protect Zhe Times? If they 
did not accept the clause, and after the 
absurd doctrine urged to-night, it could 
not be wondered at if the people gave 
an opinion adverse to the Government. 
Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford) said, that the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General’s re- 
collection of his Old Bailey practice did 
not carry much weight when compared 
with the Constitutional knowledge of the 
hon. and learned Member opposite. He 
wished to present to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary the practical 
difficulty which occurred to his mind in 
this matter. Was it intended that this 
state of things should take place—that 
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torney General was to be placed in evi- 
dence, and that any ym nee implicated 
by the statements in that speech should 
be summoned to give answer with refer- 
ence to the charges and allegations? If 
it was intended that it should be suffi- 
cient for The Times to put in their own 
counsel’s speech, and without further 
evidence being given in support of the 
charges and allegations contained in it 
that the persons charged were to be 
called upon to meet the case thus sug- 
gested against them, he might say that 
a more roving Commission could scarcely 
be devised. Let it be remembered that 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
spoke as counsel for Zhe Zimes, and it 
would be seen that such a proceeding 
was not one which the House of Oom- 
mons would authorize. Unless the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
could tell the Committee that this was 
not intended, or unless he could show 
that the clause was unnecessary, he 
should certainly vote for the clause then 
before the Committee. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
said, he was always glad to succeed his 
hon. and learned Colleague when he 
made a speech that was satisfactory to 
those who sat on that side of the House. 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General 
seemed to think it was necessary, in 
order to defend the constitution of the 
tribunal, that any lawyer who rose to 
discuss that matter should have had some 
training at the Old Bailey. He ven- 
tured to think this was not a lawyer’s 
question, but one which should be 
treated by men of common sense who 
thoroughly appreciated public senti- 
ment in the matter, and he was glad to 
see his hon. and learned Friend the 
Memberfor Kingswinford (Mr. Staveley 
Hill) rise and treat it from a common 
sense pointofview. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary both 
assumed that, without Zhe Times being 
required to put in any evidence in sup- 
port of their charges, everyone named 
would be required to tender his own 
evidence upon the ez parte statement of 
the hon. and learned Attorney General. 
That was a position which he did not 
think even Members opposite were 
willing to take up. He was much sur- 

rised to see on the last clause that it 
had remained solely for the Chairman 
of Committees to rise and put forward 
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what was the general opinion of the 
House, and to get the assent of the 
House to that very reasonable clause. 
But he hoped with regard to this clause, 
which might or not be capable of modi- 
fication, that it would be accepted. He 
did not want to offer any further re- 
marks except to say that the object of 
the clause was that, with regard to those 
individuals who happened casually to 
be mentioned in the articles called Par- 
nelliem and Orime or the speech of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General, it 
should not be necessary for any one of 
them to come before the Commission 
unless The Times supported its charges 
by some additional pieces of evidence. 
He hoped the House would assent to 
the principle contained in the clause of 
his hon. Friend, and he would, in con- 
clusion, congratulate the House on the 
fact that there were one or two inde- 
pendent Members on the opposite 
Benches capable of taking a common 
sense view of the matter. 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale) said, he rose 
for the same purpose as the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down. Although 
he did not come to the same conclusion, 
he desired also that this matter should 
be treated not as a purely legal question, 
but as one of common sense; and with- 
out entering into any consideration of 
what might possibly be the course of 
parties concerned, he pointed out that 
there was a general principle on which 
the House might be advised not to ac- 
cept this clause. It seemed to him to 
be unnecessary, if they had any con- 
fidence whatever in the tribunal to be 
created, to set to work to fetter their 
proceedings. The House might be ab- 
solutely certain that no rules they might 
make that evening would provide for 
every contingency which might arise, and 
that circumstances would arise on which 
the Commissioners would be obliged to 
act = their judgment and oy their 
knowledge of the principles of justice. 
Then, why were they to make a rule for 
this case and a rule for that case, being 
perfectly certain that they would not 
be able to make rules which would 
suffice for meeting every emergency that 
might arise? My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt), in a speech he just delivered, 
age to the House that it was pro- 

able, according to the statement of the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, that The Times would take a course 
which he characterized as of incredible 
meanness; and my right hon. Friend 
immediately arrived at the conclusion 
that the Commissioners would back up 
The Times in taking that course of in- 
credible meanness, and relieve it of the 
discredit of having made charges which 
it is unwilling to substantiate. That 
appears to me to be a course so abso- 
lutely impossible that if we have any 
confidence whatever in the Commission 
we are creating it is an absolute waste 
of time on our part to endeavour to 
frame rules which will prevent that 
Commission from taking the course 
which my right hon. Friend has so de- 
scribed as one of incredible meanness. I 
would ask the House not to endeavour 
to embarrass the Commission by framing 
rules which are not necessary, and which 
can only be embarrassing. The course 
of their procedure is a matter which the 
Commission itself should determine, and 
I think we shall only waste our time 
and do nothing to promote the ends of 
justice by endeavouring to fetter the 
action of the Commission in regard to 
their rules of procedure. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that the difficulty 
in this case had arisen from the excep- 
tional nature of the Commission and the 
excepticnal nature of the powers it was 
proposed to confer upon it. If the 
Commission was able to proceed as an 
ordinary inquiry at law, the necessity 
for this clause would not arise. The 
clause provided that no person could be 
called upon to answer charges until 
evidence had been given in respect of 
those charges or had been tendered to 
the Commission. That proposal em- 
braced the ordinary proceding at law. 
That was a proposal based upon justice, 
upon legal precedent, on the best me- 
thod of ascertaining the truth, and of 
doing justice between man and man. 
Why was this custom not followed in 
regard to the Commission? It was 
because the Commission, from root to 
branch, was unjust in its nature, and in 
its intention, and would be unjust in its 
effect. [ Cries of “Oh!” ] Yes; it must 
be so. hy should men be called upon 


to answer when no charges were made 
against them? They were not called 
upon to answer in any Uourt of Law, and, 
therefore, why should they be called 
upon to answer before a Oommission 
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appointed by Act of Parliament. He 
hal not himself taken much part in 
these discussions, but he had watched 
them with much interest, and he had 
noticed to-night the way in which pro- 
positions which would be accepted any- 
where else in any form of inquiry known 
to our Constitution had been pe gree 
evaded in this case. There had been 
the question of particulars, and the 
question of the letters coming first, and 
so on. Propositions dealing with these 
subjects had been treated in the most 
extraordinary manner. There was an- 
other point why they should make the 
procedure of the Commission the same 
as in ordinary Courts of Law. It was 
said that they might rely upon the 
Commissioners. Certainly, in some re- 
spects; but the Commissioners might 
safely receive instructions. He might 
say at once that he would have no hesi- 
tation in trusting himself, or his dearest 
friend, to the honour of the three 
Commissioners to be appointed under 
the Act; but he submitted that these 
Gentlemen would be themselves ex- 
tremely puzzled as to what course to 
take and what line to pursue. [‘ No, 
no!”} Well, if they were not, that was 
surely a reason why they should pursue 
the ordinary line followed in ordinary 
actions for libel. Most hon. Members 
were familiar with the procedure which 
would be adopted if the case were an 
action for libel, and he apprehended 
that, after all, justice was the thing 
they were supposed to be aiming at. 
Supposing the Judges had no instruc- 
tions whatever, and supposing they took 
the course which his right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary suggested the other 
night, when the question of the letters 
was under discussion, the matter would 
be a very serious one indeed, as it would 
tend to bring the men who administered 
the Common Law under an amount of 
animadversion that he would be sorry 
to see them under. He believed that 
his hon. Friends on that side of the 
House did a certain amount of injustice 
to the Judges; but be that as it might, 
he was of opinion that the Judges should 
be required, as a matter of ordinary 
justice, to take a course which was a 
settled one in similar Pm at 
law—a course in accordance with jus- 
tice—namely, that the persons against 
whom charges were brought in Zhe 
Times articles, as well asother men, should 
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be deemed to be and should be treated 
as innocent until evidence had been 
given to prove them guilty. 

Mrz. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) said, it struck him, in listen- 
ing to the speech of the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Hartington) that the 
noble Marquess would not have ad- 
dressed his observations to the House if 
he had first listened to the observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary and the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General. If the speeches of 
the right hon. Gentlemen the Home Se- 
cretary and the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General had been made in the 
same spirit as that in which the noble 
Marquess had spoken, he (Mr. T. C. 
Harrington) would have had some diffi- 
culty in meeting the argument against 
the acceptance of the pte If they 
had been told that they should have 
confidence in the Commission, and that 
the House might rest satisfied that the 
Commissioners would not depart from 
the usual method of conducting these 
cases, the House would have been ina 
totally different position. But the two 
speeches from the Treasury Benches 
showed that not only was it possible for 
the Commission to depart from the usual 

rocedure adopted by Courts of Law, 
but that it was in the minds of the hen. 
and right hon. Gentlemen who had 
spoken for the Government to use what 
influence they could to induce the Com- 
missioners to depart from that ordinary 
procedure. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary had argued that if 
The Times did not come forward and 
specify the charges that the Irish Mem- 
bers might not be permitted to give 
evidence. The point was not whether 
or not they might be permitted to go 
before the Commissioners, but whether 
or not the power should reside with the 
Commissioners of being able to compel 
them to go up for the purpose of sub- 
jecting themselves to a fishing cross- 
examination on the part of Zhe Times. 
That was the tender of the observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary opposite. It was useless to 
tell the House that the characters of 
Irish Members were at stake in this 
matter, and thet they must not hamper 
the Commission with the objectionable 
proposal which was here made. If the 
suggestion before the House went no 
further than usual procedure in Courts 
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of Law, and no accusation could be 
made against a man before the Commis- 
sion had power to compel him to come 
up and answer it, how did they interfere 
with the discretion, or in any way 
impede the progress of the Commission 
by laying this down as an express rule? 
They were now ina much worse posi- 
tion than if this question had never 83 
raised at all. For his own part, he had 
thought that the clause was quite unne- 
cessary, and he had expressed the opi- 
nion to some of his hon. Friendsthat such 
was the case ; but having listened to the 
two speeches of the Government Repre- 
sentatives opposite, not only did he 
think that the clause was necessary, but 
that if they did not have it they would 
go into the case with their hands tied. 
Mr. CLANCY said, that what had 
been stated by the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale showed how 
the Unionist policy had developed. 
Unionists began by denying Home 
Rule to the Irish Party, then they 
passed a stringent Coercion Bill, and 
now they declared that men were bound 
to prove their innocence before even a 
primd facie case was made against them. 
To his (Mr. Clancy’s) mind, the effect 
of the speech of the noble Marquess was 
altogether against the clause, and in 
favour of the Government in seeking to 
invert the great principles which guided 
the administration of justice in England, 
and which no Government would dare 
to invert except in the case of Irish 
Members. He had thought they had 
heard quite enough about the distrust 
felt by the Irish Members of the 
Judges who formed this Commission, and 
the insults thereby inflicted by those 
Judges—that argument had been used 
now usgue ad nauseam. The fact was 
that rules were frequently inserted in 
Acts of Parliament compelling Judges 
to do certain things or restraining them 
from doing certain other things. But 
according to the noble Marquess they 
could not pass a single rule as affecting 
the conduct of the Judge without 
deliberately insulting thatJudge. Surely 
the noble Marquess was aware that Acts 
of Parliament had been passed contain- 
ing all codes of rules for the control of 
the action of the Judges, and he had 
never heard it said that any one of these 
prewetings in Acts ef Parliament had 
een looked upon as offering an insult 
to the Judges of England, The noble 
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Marquess said that the proposal now 
sane would show a want it confidence 
in the Judges. Well, to express want 
of confidence in a Judge was, no doubt, 
to insult him. He (Mr. Clancy) desired 
chiefly to remark that théy now knew 
why the Government declined to pro- 
duce the schedule of charges. They 
had heard it said by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary to-night 
that it was possible that no primd facie 
evidence might be given to any single 
charge or allegation made in Zhe Times 
articles. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated quite distinctly that it was per- 
fectly possible for Zhe Times not to give 
a single piece of evidence in support of 
— charge or allegation which they had 
made. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he had twice 
are contradicted that statement. 

hat he said was that there might be 
some allegations with regard to which 
evidence might not be tendered. 

Mr. CLANCY said, he did not see 
any difference between that statement 
and the statement he had made. He 
submitted that they now knew why it 
was that the Government had refused 
their demand for a schedule of charges. 
It would appear that the Government 
knew from the commencement that Zhe 
Times was not going to present any evi- 
dence in favour of some of the charges. 
[Laughter.| The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite laughed, he (Mr. Clancy) sup- 
posed at the insinuation that the Go- 
vernment were in collusion with The 
Times. Well, he (Mr. Clancy) had his 
own opinion upon that subject, and so 
had they all on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House; and the course of 
the discussion had not tended to dispel 
that opinion in the least. The state- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary in the course of the 
discussion had certainly not disturbed 
that opinion—the admission that there 
might be some points on which The 
Times might not advance any evidence. 
That admission confirmed him (Mr. 
Clancy) in the opinion he had always 
held that there was collusion between 
the Government and Zhe Times on this 
matter. But now it appeared that they 
were to have no schedule of charges ; 
that they were to have no schedule of 
persons and no particulars of charges 
advanced, and now it seemed that they 
were to have no substantive proof 
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offered of a single charge—or at any 
rate they might not have such sub- 
stantive proof. Furthermore, it seemed 
that they were now to have an inversion 
of rules of procedure never seen in Eng- 
land before. Under the proposed system 
they did away with the old rule that a 
man was to be considered innocent until 
his guilt was proved, and that it lay 
with the accuser to prove a man’s guilt. 
He hoped the House and the country 
would understand to-morrow morning 
and hereafter that the Government were 
contending against a principle which in 
the case of an English Member, or a 
Scotch Member, or a Welsh Member, 
they would not dare to contend against. 
They would contend only against this 
principle in the case of an Irish Mem- 
ber. He desired in the strongest manner 
to draw attention to the fact that even 
on this clause the Leader of the Liberal 
Unionist Party did not think it becoming 
in him to keep silent, but found it 
necessary to stand up and speak for the 
Government. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
thought the hon. Gentleman who had 


just sat down had done some injustice 


to the noble Marquess. So far from 
having opposed the clause in the sense 
and the spirit in which he (Sir Charles 
Russell) understood it to be opposed by 
the hon. and learned Solictor General 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, the noble Marquess had op- 
posed it in an entirely different sense 
and spirit. On the first reading of the 
clause he (Sir Charles Russell) had come 
to the conclusion and had expressed the 
opinion that it was not a clause which 
was in any sense necessary, because he 
could not, for one, feel the least doubt 
that a Commission of Judges of the emi- 
nence of those who were to form this 
inquiry would proceed by analogy with 
the proceedings of Courts of Law, and 
would not dream of calling accused per- 
sons to answer accusations of which no 
evidence whatever had been advanced. 
But he (Sir Charles Russell) was bound to 
point out—and he did so without offence 
—that the speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary and of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General had given to this clause 
an importance which otherwise it did 
not possess. If, even now, it could be 
gathered from the statements of Gentle- 
men on the Government Bench that the 
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Government were opposing this’ clause 
not because they desired the Commission 
to pursue such an extraordinary course 
of proceeding as had been suggested, 
but because of the reason put forward 
by the noble Marquess that it was ab- 
solutely unnecessary to point out the 
course which obviously the Judges wonld 
take, he did not think the Romeien 
would occupy any length of time. After 
whut had occurred, however, and in re- 
ference to the attitude taken up by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General, he hoped 
the House would come to a decision 
favourable to the clause—and he trusted 
the House would do so as speedily as 
possible. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
said, that with regard to the speeches 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary and the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General, it was perfectly clear 
that the object of the Government was 
to suggest to The Times the exact method 
of procedure which they should adopt. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had distinctly pointed out that 
it was possible for the hon. and learned 
Attorney General to tender his speech 
in the case of “O’Donnell v. Walter” 
to the Commissioners without supporting 
it by evidence. There could be no doubt 
that Zhe Times would proceed upon that 
suggestion, and would give such evidence 
as it chose to give in regard to certain 
charges and would omit to give evidence 
as to other charges. The course would 
be by general charges and allegations 
to implicate as many Irish Members as 
— and having done so, those 

embers would be called before the 
Commission and asked to prove their 
innocence. He (Mr. M. J. Kenny) was 
not disposed to doubt the honour or the 
uprightness of the Judges who would 
form the Commission, or to doubt that 
they would prevent Zhe Zimes from 
playing any such trick ; but even if the 
Commission was to be relied upon 
perfectly, that surely was no argument 
. against the acceptance of this clause. 
The words of the clause were not words 
of limitation at all, but were simply 
words of direction, and when the House 
remembered that this was the only rule 
which was now sought to be applied to 
the action of the Judges in this inquiry, 
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he thought it would be seen that it was 
one which might well be favourably 
received. He thought, moreover, that 
the voice of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the Kingswinford Division of 
Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley Hill) was one 
to which the Government ought not to 
turn a deaf ear, seeing that he was one 
of their own supporters. So far as this 
Commission was concerned, as it was at 
present proposed to constitute it, it 
would bear the strongest resemblance 
to one of the secret Courts under the 
Orimes Act. They would beable to call 
anyone before them and say—‘ Prove 
your innocence, or else we shall report 
that you are guilty of the accusations 
made against you.” They would, he 
presumed, be able to conduct their in- 
quiry in secret, and to ask any person any 
question they thought fit. In conclusion, 
he must say he was surprised and as- 
tonished to see the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, both dis- 
tinguished lawyers, stand up and say 
that it would be unfair and unreasonable 
to apply to the Commissioners one of 
the first and elementary rules of proce- 
dure in connection with leading inquiries 
in this country. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that 
with the indulgence of the House— 
and he could only speak again with 
that indulgence—he should like to 
ask the right. hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, whether he intended 
that persons who were charged under 
the speech of the hon. and learned At- 
torney General in the case of ‘‘ O’Don- 
nell v. Walter” were to be called on to 
answer those charges before any primd 
facie evidence at all was given further 
than the allegations of Zhe Times ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, it was only 
by the indulgence of the House that he 
also could speak. He intended nothin 
of the kind suggested by the hon. an 
learned Gentleman, but only exactly 
what the Bill said. Three Judges of 
the highest standing and character in 
this country were to inquire into the sub- 
ject matter which had been laid before 
the public in a certain series of news- 

aper articles. Those Judges could 
inquire into that matter by any method 
they thought fit, just as a Coroner, hold- 
ing an inquiry into the cause of the death 
of an individual, might summon before 
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him any witnesses who, in his opinion, 
were likely to throw light upon the 
matter. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
said, that whilst in common with eve 
other Member of the House he felt 
absolute confidence in those who were to 
try the case, he could not help feeling 
that there was a great deal of force in 
some of the arguments used by right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House. This inquiry, 
if he were not mietaken, was to go into 
certain articles which had been issued 
from time to time, and into an important 
speech delivered in a recent trial. He 
did not see how these articles and this 
speech could be called primd facie evi- 
dence. In criminal trials in this country 
there was a prior investigation before 
the Grand Jury; but the procedure 
under the present measure would be 
different, and if all the Irish Members 
came forward to give evidence to rebut 
charges made against them before a 
primd facie case was made out, they would 
have the Commission sitting for an in- 
tolerably long time. Was the idea to be 
that these hon. Members and everybody 
else were to prove their innocence? If 
that was so, he could not assent to it. 
He thought that first of all they should 
have allegations brought against them 
in order that they might know in what 
manner they were to defend characters. 
Certainly, if the clause were pressed to 
a Division, he should vote for it. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, that when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
made his remarkable speech at the be- 
ginning of the evening he (Mr. Winter- 
botham) had had the audacity to laugh, 
and the right hon. Gentleman had called 
attention to that laugh. But the ques- 
tion was no laughing matter. Le did 
not wish to say anything about the legal 
aspect of the case; but rather as it would 
be regarded by ordinary common sense 
meu of business in the country, and as it 
would be regarded by jurists in America 
and on the Continent, who were watch- 
ing the proceedings of this House, and 
who, he submitted, when they knew 
what was being done, would think the 
refusal of this clause unworthy of the 
justice and fair play of Englishmen. 

hat really did the opposition to this 
clause mean ? The speeches of the right 
hon, Gentleman the Bicis Secretary and 
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of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General distinctly meant this 
—that this book Parnellism and Crime 
(with a sort of inspired sanctity about 
it, like the Koran) was to be thrown be- 
fore the Commission, without any proof 
being brought forward as to the truth 
of the allegations and accusations it con- 
tained unless Zhe Zimes chose to bring 
such forward. The Times, it seemed, 
moreover, was to decide how many of 
these charges it should endeavour to 
substantiate and how many it should 
not. Certain Members of Parliament 
had originally been assured that this Bill 
was brought in for their benefit—as an 
act of justice to enable them to clear 
their characters before the country— 
they were to ‘“‘take it or leave it,” in 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House. The Bill now 
had reduced itself to this—that these 
foul accusations of crime were to be 
thrown upon the Irish Members with- 
out any evidence whatever being re- 
quired in support of them, and hon. 
Members were to be expected to come 
forward before the Commission and 
answer those charges. [ Cries of “No, 
no!”] Yes; that was so most dis- 
tinctly, however much hon. Members 
opposite cried out ‘‘No.” That was the 
way in which the country would regard 
it, and that was the way in which the 
world would regard it. Two of the 
Members on the Front Ministerial Bench 
had said that when the statements con- 
tained in the speech of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General and in Par- 
nellism and Crime were before the Com- 
mission it was to be expected that the 
Irish Members would come forward 
and tender themselves as witnesses, and 
neither wait until they were summoned 
or for evidence to be adduced, but to 
require that, he submitted, was a denial 
of English fair play. He was extremely 
glad that two Members on the other 
side of the House had stood up on be- 
half of fair play, and on bshalf of those 
of their anasto on the Opposition 
side of the House whose characters were 
attacked. He (Mr. Winterbotham) should 
be surprised if it were not found, when 
the Division was taken, that a great 
many more Members on the Minis- 
terial side of the House went into the 
Lobby to protest against this abomin- 
ably unjust proceeding of the Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
said, he must express his astonishment 
at the extraordinary speech of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down as to the 
opinion of the whole House and the 
whole world upon this matter. If the 
whole world supposed what the hon. 
Member seemed to think, the whole 
world would go round in a most extra- 
ordinary and foolish way. The fallacy 
which underlay a great many speeches 
which he (Mr. Addison) had heard to- 
night was too evident for any lawyer 
not to see through it. If it had not been 
for the respect he felt for his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the 
Kingswinford Division of Staffordshire 
(Mr. Staveley Hill) he should have said 
he would not have been very much 
astonished indeed to hear any lawyer of 
standing say a word in favour of the 
clause or in support of speeches which 
had been made by hon. Members oppo- 
site, seeing that those speeches pro- 
ceeded on the fallacious notion that Zhe 
Times on the one hand and the hon. 
Member for Cork on the other were to 
fight this matter out as a sort of legal 
fence as between A and B—that was 
to say, that the proceedings were to be 
guided by the rules and procedure 
applicable to Common Law trials. But 
that was not so. The Commission was 
not to try a case as between A and B, 
but to try the statements and arguments 
which both parties put forward. If The 
Times were to keep dark, as hon. Mem- 
bers opposite suggested they would, the 
result would be that the Commissioners 
would send for Zhe Times or those re- 
sponsible for the production of that 
journal, and cross-examine them upon 
their acts and allegations. That at once 
showed the difference between an in- 

uiry of this kind and a sort of legal 
fonies where all the rules of the game 
were to be observed. He (Mr. Addison) 
had said these few words, because 
he had been unable to sit there an 
longer and listen to the speeches whic 
were being made with that patience 
which he usually displayed —he had 
-been unable to sit there as ‘‘ One who 
dareth not, and in whose mouth is no 
reproof.” 


Question put. 

The House divided: —Ayes 109; 
Noes 178: Majority 69.—(Div. List, 
No. 264.) 
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Mr. SEXTON said, he begged to 


move— 

‘* Provided that the Commissioners shall hear 
the evidence of all persons produecd as wit- 
nesses by or on behalf of any person affected 
by any of such charges or allegations.’’ 

He had asked that the accuser should 
be called upon to state his case before 
the persons char were called on to 
reply, but that claim had been denied. 
The Government, by their majority, had 
denied to Members of that House and 
to others concerned the application of a 
primary and indispensable rule of jus- 
tice which had never in the legal proce- 
dure of this country yet been denied to 
the worst or meanest criminal. The hon. 
and learned Solicitor General, however, 
thought that, even if the provision of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary should prove correct, and that 
The Times should abstain from makin 

ood its charges, the Commission woul 

Be strong enough to compel everyone to 
pay attention to its behests and to ab- 
solve himself from the charge which 
had been made. He (Mr. Sexton) ven- 
tured most respectfully to doubt that. 
He thought he knew enough of the 
public opinion of this country—he had 
some little knowledge of the English 
people, and he ventured to hope that the 
public opinion of England would sustain 
a og man or a Member of a parti- 
cular Party who scorned to take any 
knowledge of the ribaldry and the venom 
of The Times, the hereditary enemy of 
Ireland and the Irish race, if, when the 
time came, this cowardly libeller skulked 
in the dark and forebore to bring his 
charges to the proof. It remained, how- 
ever, to be seen what would happen. 
He was content, now that the House 
had determined that matter, to waive 
that point; but he would ask that, if 
the case against the Irish Members was 
not to be made out, that, at least, they 
themselves should be allowed to make a 
case. He could understand, in the case 
of a Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into public and notorious facts, 
where no charges were made against 
persons—the case, for instance, of the 
outrages in Sheffield, and of the Belfast 
riots—he could understand that the 
Commissioners in such eases might take 
upon themselves the functions of de- 
ciding what evidence should be collected 
and what should not, because it was 
manifest that in such cases they should 
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be able to determine in regard to public 
facts not touching individuals, at what 
stage of their inquiry they had received 
a sufficiency of evidence. But he sub- 
mitted respectfully, that when the cha- 
racters of individuals were concerned 
and charges were made against persons, 
the Commissioners would not be in a 
position to judge when a sufficiency of 
evidence had been given. | Juterruption. | 
There was an easy way out of the 
difficulty that hon. Members opposite 
seemed to make—he could move the 
adjournment of the debate. The time 
had come when the House seemed to 
be weary, or when the House appeared 
disposed to indecision, which was the 
same thing. What he was endeavour- 
ing to point out was, that the Com- 
missioners, when no charge was made 
against individuals, might easily decide 
that sufficient evidence had been given, 
but that where the characters of indi- 
viduals were concerned, and where 
people were placed upon their defence, 
and where the results, though they 
would not be in the nature of actual 
punishment in the shape of imprison- 
ment, would be as serious and as grave 
as though the highest punishment known 
to the law could be inflicted, it was not 
for the Commissioners to decide when 
sufficient eviderce had been tendered. 
No one could be in that position but the 
persuns concerned. He would put it 
in this way—euppose the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) without any case 
having been previously made by The 
Times—and they might look forward 
to that possibility, grotesque as it might 
seem—supposing the hon. Member for 
Cork were placed on his defence, would 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, in regard to any evidence the 
Commissioners might be justified to 
call, contend that the Commissioners 
were the Judges as to whether that evi- 
dence was likely to be material or not ? 
He (Mr. Sexton) submitted that no one 
but the hon. Member for Cork or his 
counsel could have any idea whether 
the evidence was or was not material 
and indispensable. It might perhaps be 
than whez his hon. Friend opened his 
case, whether it was after Zhe Times 
had made its case or before, he might 
be called upon to continue it and com- 
plete it without information from the 
other side. He might have brought his 
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witnesses together from various parts 
of the world at great expense, and might 
not be allowed to examine them. How- 
ever wise and sagacious the Commis- 
sioners might be, he contended that they 
were not and could not be in a position 
to determine whether or not certain evi- 
dence would be material, and that, 
therefore, discretion as to the calling of 
witnesses should obviously rest with his 
hon. Friend. If the Commissioners re- 
fused to call one witness tendered by his 
hon. Friend, or of any other person 
charged, would the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary deny that by 
that refusal they might not commit a 
fatal error against justice? Would he 
not admit, at any rate, that if the Com- 
missioners refused to call a witness, the 
person who desired that witness to be 
called would be for ever afterwards able 
to impeach the inquiry, and say that he 
had been denied a fair opportunity of 
making his defence? He waited with 
some anxiety the reply of the Govern- 
ment on that point. Did it not occur to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary that in a case like this, involving 
the names and characters of the persons 
charged with crime or criminality, and 
residing out of the jurisdiction of the 
Queen, it might be impossible for the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cork, 
or for any other person charged, to pro- 
cure the evidence required to enable him 
to establish his innocence, unless by the 
adoption of the rule that the person 
whom he proposed to call might be 
assured that if he came into Court he 
would be examined, and that after the 
disclaimers he might make he would be 
entitled to a certificate of indemnity. 
This was all he desired to say. e 

laced these two principles before the 

ouse. If this clause was not carried, 
tha case would stand thus—that The 
Times would not be under any obliga- 
tion to proceed to prove its case, and that 
the Irish Members would be placed in 
the position of having to reply to a case 
which had not been proved, and in re- 
gard to which they might be at any 
moment so embarrassed by the proceed- 
ings of the Commissioners as to make it 
impossible for them to present a com- 
plete defence. That, he maintained, 
would in a double aspect amount to a 
scandalous denial of justice, and he left 
the House to imagine what course 
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my if they were placed under such 
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Olause (livaring of all persons pro- 
duced as witnesses,)—(Mr. Sexton,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
seoond time.” 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that 
before the debate proceeded any further 
on this clause he should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) if he 
did not think that the hour had now 
arrived at which they could suspend the 
extremely laborious operation which the 
House had been allowed to go through 
since 4 o’clock that evening. The right 
hon. Gentleman knew that hon. Gentle- 
men had to be in the House again at 12 
o’clock to-morrow (Wednesday), within 
10 hours of the present time. He did 
not himself think that the remaining 
clauses would oceupy any considerable 
period, and he was glad to be able to 
agree with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General in the state- 
ment that the debate on the clauses this 
evening, although the subjects dealt 
with were very grave, had been adopted 
in a spirit of good temper and modera- 
tion. He did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
himself would say that too long a time 
had been spent on the discussion. With 
one exception—namely, a conflict be- 
tween the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court), in which time, the Government 
would say, had been wasted by the latter, 
but in which he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
believed that time had been wasted by 
the right hon. Gentleman, the debate to- 
night had been terse and relevant, and 
he thought that he could venture to ap- 
peal to the right hon. Gentleman not to 
subject the House, as it was showing 
all the -_ of weariness, to further 
* labour. He would propose that the 
small remaining portion of the clauses 
should be postponed for consideration 
to-morrow. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would not take the admission 
he made that the amount of work to be 
done in connectiou with the clauses was 
small, as an argument against his sug- 
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gestion, but would remember that it was 
a much more serious thing to spend two 
or three hours at this late period of the 
night in discussing clauses than it would 
be to devote a similar period to their 
consideration to-morrow. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he fully 
appreciated the spirit in which the hon. 
Gentleman had spoken, but he thought 
the House really desired, if possible, 
to conclude the Bill to-night. Any 
postponement of the measure must in- 
volve another day’s delay and possibly 
put back the holidays— which they 
were all looking forward to—for a day. 
He would not insist upon going on with 
the Bill if he did not think that the 
House had disposed of the most im- 
portant questions on the Paper and if 
he did not believe there was now a 
disposition on the part of the House 
to come to a decision on the ques- 
tions which still remained for conside- 
ration. He trusted that the House 
generally would support him in the 
view he took and would allow the pro- 
ceedings on this Bill to be concluded 
to-night. 

Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
hoped that the hon. Gentleman would at 
least allow the debate to go on for an 
hour longer, but he did not think that 
they could enter into any engagement 
with the Government that the whole of 
the clauses should be disposed of to- 
night, as that question would very much 
depend upon the character of the discus- 
sions which might arise. He did not 
think that anyone could say that the 
discussions which had taken place during 
the last two or three hours had been 
unimportant. The speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Ways and 
Means (Mr. Courtney) on one of the 
clauses just now, showed the extreme 
importance of the discussion. He 
thought that they might be allowed to 
go on and see what progress would be 
made. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he did 
not move, and he did not intend to move, 
the adjournment of the debate, and he 
should be very happy to assent to the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby, that they should 
go on for another hour. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he could not 
accept the clause which had been moved 
by the hon. Member for West Belfast 
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(Mr. Sexton) as they might as well pro- 
vide that the witnesses should not be 
gagged or handcuffed. He was sorry 
to have to oppose these clauses so per- 
sistently, but every one of them seemed 
to be irrelevant to the inquiry. 

Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT sug- 
gested that the clause should not be 
pressed. The words implied that there 
might be some specific issues raised 
which were irrelevant to those to be de- 
cided, and the clause, therefore, applied 
to evidence which would be irrelevant to 
those issues. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he had 

laced upon the Peper a clause which, 
| oor regard to the advanced hour, 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary would accept without 
discussion—[ Mr. Marruews dissented. | 
As the right hon. Gentleman did not 
accept it he should have to offer a few 
arguments in support of it. His pro- 
posal was that so far as related to the 
charges and allegations against Mem- 
bers of Parliament, the proceedings 
should be conducted in the same 
manner as in a case of libel. Now, 
the necessity for the clause had been 
emphasized and increased by some of 
the discussions which had taken place 
on previous clauses, and especially by 
the speeches of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary and the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General on the 
clauses of his hon. Friend the Member 
for West Belfast. He wanted to guard 
against hon. Members being asked to 
defend themselves before any charges 
were made and under circumstances 
which might make very unequal the 
struggle between them and their assail- 
ants. He did not think that in asking this 
he was making an unreasonable request. 
If any one were to take action against 
The Times, the proprietor would be called 
upon to substantiate the charges before 
the other parties would be required to 
make defence. If that was so, why 
should the rules which had been imposed 
on Courts of Law by the common con- 
sent of centuries be altogether altered or 
reversed? It was not fair that hon. 


Members should be called upon to enter 
upon their defence before any charges 
were made agairst them; nor was it fair 
that The Times should not be called upon 
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to take the ordinary and common-sense 
course of bringing forward proof. He 
put these two arguments forward with 
confidence, and expected the Government 
would accept the clause. 


Clause (Proceedings to be conducted as 
in an action for libel, )}—(4/r. 7. P. 0° Con- 
nor,)—brought up, and read the first 
time :— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS said, the effect of 
the Clause would be to foree hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to do the very thing 
against which they argued for two 
hours the other night. He thought hon. 
Members had misconceived the whole 
theory with regard to their coming for- 
ward. The clause would plainly have 
the effect of preventing the Oommis- 
sioners embarking on any cause of in- 
quiry which, if evidence arose, might be 
of the utmost importance. He did not 
say that the Members of Parliament 
concerned would not act with perfect 
fairness, but he did not see how they 
could take upon themselves to speak for 
other persons. Other persons were 
much more severely attacked, and he 
did not see, if the Clause were accepted, 
what, would be the course of action 
taken with regard to them. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he pro- 
posed to amend the Clause by adding 
‘and other persons.” 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he could 
hardly grasp the idoa of a case of libel in 
which there were thousands of plaintiffs, 
each of whom would open his case and 
each of whom would have the right of 
reply. 

Str CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
must, in following the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary, begin by saying 
that he did not think his answer had shown 
that he realized the importance and signi- 
ficance of this clause. If he had, cer- 
tainly he thought the House would 
agree that he had not given very satis- 
factory reasons for refusing to accept it. 
The first observation the right hon. 
Gentleman made was that it was entirely 
inconsistent with Amendments which 
had been previously proposed, and he 
said that in a case of libel the plaintiff 
would be obliged to go intothe witness- 
box. That was so, provided a case 
were made out for him to answer. The 
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right hon. Gentleman seemed entirely 
to forget that the case of Mr. O’ Donnell 
failed, not because he would not go 
into the witness-box, but because the 
Judge ruled that 19-20ths of the libel 
had no reference to him at ell, and 
with regard to the rest that the jury 
found it was fair comment on his 
conduct. How did this matter stand ? 
In a case of libel where the charges 
were defined in time, place, and 
circumstance, and where the disproof 
rested mainly or entirely on the know- 
ledge or upon the evidence of the plain- 
tiff, it was undoubtedly the custom 
straightway to put the plaintiff into the 
witness-box; but, on the other hand, 
where the charges extended over a con- 
siderable period of time and embraced a 
great body of charges, and those charges 
were conveyed rather by insinuation 
than by direct statement and accusation, 
then he said it would be, generally 
speaking, unwise and impolitic to put 
the plaintiff in the box in the first in- 
stance. If what he had said were 
correct, and he believed it would be 
readily assented to by those acquainted 
with the subject, the objection of the 
right hon. Gentleman fell to the 
ground, because the evidence of per- 
sons charged would not be required 
until there was at least a primd facie case 
in justification. The next point of the 
right hon. Gentleman was that the 
clause was based upon an entirely mis- 
taken view of the character of the Bill 
and that this was not a matter of litiga- 
tion between Zhe Times on the one hand 
and certain Members of Parliament on 
the other. But what was the Bill? It 
was entitled, ‘‘ Members of Parliament 
(Charges and Allegations) Bill,” and 
the Preamble was that certain charges 
and allegations had been made against 
certain Members of Parliament and 
other persons by the defendants in the 
course of the proceedings in the case of 
**O’Donnell ». Walter and another.” 
Therefore they had, as the foundation of 
the proceedings, the charges and allega- 
tions coming from the defendants in the 
ease of “O'Donnell v. Walter,” and 
they had those charges and allegations 
levelled at certain Members of Parlia- 
ment; and he wanted to know, so far as 
those charges and allegations were con- 
cerned, what was the objection to pur- 
suing the true and accurate analogy of 
proceedings in action for libel, because 
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the clause did not apply to chazges and 
allegations against other persons — it 
was confined, as far as he understood, to 
Members of Parliament. He admitted 
that the Bill had two objects—one of 
those was inquiry into the charges and 
allegations against Members of Parlia- 
ment, and the other took the form of 
what he might call a wider inquiry into 
charges and allegations against other 
persons. With regard to the second 
branch of the Inquiry, the clause was 
not applicable to that at all, but with 
regard to the first branch he submitted 
that no reason had been given why the 
analogy of action for libel should not be 
followed. He pointed out that in taking 
this view of the matter the Government 
might feel certain to have the sanction of 
The Times; because in an article on the 
17th of July Zhe Times used these 
words :— 

** We are compeiled to assume that Mr. Par- 
nell will place himself unreservedly in the 
same position before the judicial tribunal to be 
constituted by the Bill, as that in which he 
would have stood if he had been in the position 
of the plaintiff in the recent inquiry. 


Therefore the Government need not fear 
that they would not have the approval 
of Zhe Times in taking this course. 
When the hon. Member for Cork made 
his demand specifically that he should 
have this right, aimost in the words of 
this clause, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary followed him, and 
in relation to that demand used the 
language which he had already referred 
to—namely, that it should be a judicial 
inquiry, and that he was very pleased 
to accede to the demand of the hon. 
Gentleman ; and at a later stage of the 
discussion, when he(Sir Charles Russell) 
remarked that the right hon. Gentleman 
conceded that this should be a judicial 
proceeding as the hon. Member for Cork 
wished, the right hon. Gentleman said— 

‘I was answering the demand of the hon. 
Member for Cork, who said, ‘ We demand to be 
treated as if we were plaintiffs in an action for 
libel, with counsel to open our case and reply.’ ” 


That was the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he had read 
that himself once before. It was not 
accurately reported. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL: The 
right hon. Gentleman was quoting it in 
order to point to the demand made that 
this should be a judicial inquiry, and he 
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said that the case was to be treated as 
in an action for libel, with counsel to 
open the case and reply. He said the 
right hon. Gentleman was then making 
a concession, and that the hon. Member 
for Cork, who claimed to be in no worse 
position before the Commission than he 
would be in if, in the language of The 
Times’ article, he had assumed the 
position of plaintiffin the case of ‘‘O’ Don- 
nell v. Walter.” He said that the de- 
mand made was intrinsically just, and 
that it did not narrow the scope of the 
inquiry into any of the charges against 
the Members of Parliament named, or 
against the conduct of other persons in 
connection with them, which would be 
full, absolute, and unmistakable. For 
these reasons, he thought the clause was 
one which the Government might fairly 
accept; hesaw no mischief to the cause 
of truth and justice in it, and he felt 
certain that if it were accepted it would 
facilitate the passage of the Bill. 

Mr. FINLAY said, he had not heard 
apy serious arguments adduced in sup- 
port of the distinction which the clause 

roposed to make between Members of 
Parliament and other persons. On what 
principle of common sense or justice was 
one measure to be applied to those who 
happened to be Members of Parliament 
and another measure to those who did 
not happen to be so? He would call 
the attention of his hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir Charles Russell) to one or 
two points. He agreed with his remarks 
as to the practice in cases of libel, but 
pointed out that the charges against the 
hon. Member for Cork were definite 
enough in regard to the letters. He 
should be amazed if his hon. and learned 
Friend were to suggest that in any 
action brought by the hon. Member for 
Cork against Zhe Times newspaper in 
respect of their charging him with 
having written those letters, the hon. 
Member should not go into the witness- 
box. Would not his hon. and learned 
Friend put the hon. Member for Cork 
into the witness-box in the first instance? 
He felt sure that that course would be 
taken by his hon. and learned Friend if 
he had charge of the case. When ade- 
finite charge was made, he apprehended 
it would be contrary to the rule of the 
Court and the ordinary practice not to 
put the plaintiff in an action for libel 
into the box. He felt confident and 


sanguine that his hon. and learned 
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Friend would agree that, although this 
clause proposed that the same practice 
should be adopted as if the inquiry 
were an action for libel in which the 
hon. Members were plaintiffs, such an 
action had never been heard of. He 
ventured to say that his right hon. 
Friend had never heard of a large 
number of persons joining together in 
one action with respect to a variety of 
charges affecting them differently. There 
was no precedent for the proposal; it 
was absolutely unintelligible, and would 
throw upon the Commissioners a task 
absolutely impossible. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 93; 
Noes 169: Majority 76.—(Div. List, 
No. 265.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, he begged to 
move the following Clause :— 

“The Commissioners may, in their discretion, 
at any stage of the inquiry, order any person 
appearing before them in support of any of the 
said charges and allegations to specify such 
charge or allegation in such manner, and with 
such particulars, as the Commissioners may 
deem to be necessary or expedient in the in- 
terests of justice.” 


The Government had refused to give 
them a Schedule of the charges in the 
Bill, and had done that because they 
were so chivalrous-minded that they 
would not become accusers. They had 
also refused to direct that Zhe Times 
should specify charges; and now he pro- 
posed that if it should appear to the 
Commissioners to be necessary or ex- 
pedient in the interests of justice that 
any charge should be specific and parti- 
cularized, they should have power io 
order such specification to be made and 
such particulars to be given. He was 
eed | in theory—in Parliamentary 
theory—to suppose that the Government 
were impartial in the case, although he 
was certain that this inquiry was the 
subject of Party hopes and Party fears 
amongst hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Ministerial side of the House, 
which hopes and fears were none the 
less strong because those who enter- 
tained them had not the courage or 
the honesty to avow them. It might 
happen in regard to a vague charge or 
allegation in the course of this inquiry 
that where opportunities were given the 
investigation might be facilitated by a 
curtailment of evidence and a conse- 
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quent saving of time. What was the 
position of the Judges? The Govern- 
ment regarded them with unbounded 
confidence. They refused to lay down 
any rule or even to put any suggestion 
in the Bill for their guidance, and the 
result was that their discretion would be 
absolutely unlimited. They were, no 
doubt, right in having unbounded con- 
fidence in the Judges, seeing that they 
had selected them from their own parti- 
cular adherents. But the House would 
acknowledge that men would not cease 
to have political opinions and preju- 
dices because they were appointed to 
the position of Judge. The Govern- 
ment had, as a matter of fact, selected 
three political supporters of their own 
to inquire into the action of their politi- 
cal opponents; therefore, they were 
‘ustified ia feeling confidence in them. 

hey would admit, therefore, that if 
the Judges thought it necessary and 
expedient in the interests of justice to 
do this thing that he suggested in the 
clause, the thing ought to be done. If 
it were not necessary in the interests 
of justice to order witnesses to specify 
charges, the Judge would not make 
such order; but if it were necessary, they 
should have power to do it. 


Clause (Specifications of allegations 
by persons appearing before Commis- 
sioners, )—( Ir. Sexton,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was 
now 10 minutes past 2 o’clock. About 
40 minutes ago the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby suggested 
that they should go on for an hour or 
so longer; but all Members of the House 
did not possess the magnificent physique 
of his right hon. Friend. They had 
been sitting for over 10 hours, and if 
they disposed of the Bill in half-an- 
hour it would, perhaps, even yet, be 
reasonable to go on; but he did not think 
it was possible to go through the Bill 
in that space of time. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he begged to move that 
the debate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
( Mr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. Sexton 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he must 
appeal to the House to make further 
progress with the measure. He did not 
wish to at all press the point beyond the 
understanding at which they had arrived 
40 minutes ago ; but it appeared to him 
that they could, without any difficulty 
whatever, dispose of the new clauses be- 
fore the adjournment of the House. It 
was impossible to dispose of the Report 
altogether, although he thought they 
might have done so if hon. Gentlemen 
had cared to make the effort, and had 
been a little more moderate in the 
length of their observations. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he would 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that the misfortune, which he lamented 
as much as the right hon. Gentleman, 
was now upon them, because the House 
now saw that it was impossible to con- 
clude to-night the whole of the Report 
stage. He submitted that it was only a 
common sense view to take, that if they 
were to have some of this Bill left over 
until the next Sitting, it would be just 
as well for them to postpone the remain- 
ing new Clauses as well as the remain- 
ing Amendments. It would only be a 
question of half-an-hour or a quarter of 
an hour at the next Sitting, which was 
very little in a day’s Business when hon. 
Members had had some sleep ; but it was 
a very serious consideration at such an 
hour as this. He was sure his hon. 
Friends would, at the next Sitting, if 
the debate were now adjourned, con- 
fine their observations within reasonable 
limits. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he must 
again appeal to hon. Gentlemen to h 
on, as he believed they could finish the 
new clause in a very few moments. His 
object was to endeavour to advance the 
Bill and serve the convenience of hon. 
Gentlemen. He did not, however, wish 
to enter into any contest in the matter. 
If hon. Gentlemen were content to give 
a little more time to the debate, he 
thought they would have no difficulty in 
finishing the new clauses. He would 
“ane out that it was the intention of the 

overnment to accept the new clause 
which stood next on the Paper, in the 
name of the hon. Member for the Scot- 
land Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor). 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
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was aware that at 12 o’clock at the next 
Sitting they were going to consider 600 
clauses of the Scottish Burgh (Police) 
Bill? Had the right hon. Gentleman 
any consideration for the Scotch Mem- 
bers who were anxious to take part in 
the debate on the present Bill, and who 
were also looking forward to an interest- 
ing discussion on matters in which Irish 
Members took no interest. Supposing 
the clauses of the present Bill were not 
concluded to-night, would they be taken 
at 12 o’clock to-day or would they be 
postponed ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that it was 
because he wanted to fulfil his pledge 
to Scotch Members that he was anxious 
to finish this Bill in the present Sitting. 
If the Report stage was not concluded 
now, they must resume it at 12 o’clock 
to-day, a proceeding which would seri- 
ously delay Scotch Business and the ad- 
journment of the House, which they were 
all anxious to arrive at. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would bring into 
force some of his well-known common 
sense in this matter. He would ask 
him how hon. Members could possibly 
be at Prayers at 12 0’clock if they were 
to go on Sitting beyond the present 
hour? They used to have difficulty in 
getting to the House in good time on 
Wednesdays after a long Sitting under 
the old system; but now they were out 
of practice altogether, and it would be 
impossible for them to get to bed before 
a quarter to 3 o’clock, and they would 
then only have nine hours to sleep and 
eat their breakfast, and would have to 
be back here at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he should 
like to ask hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway opposite if there was any 

ssibility of arriving at an understand- 
ing as to the hour at which the Bill 
should be read to-morrow ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: No. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH was anxious to 
suit the convenience of the House and 
at the same time forward the Business 
of the House. He should be glad to do 
that if possible, and he would put it to 
the Irish Members whether it was not 
possible to arrive at some understand- 
ing in the matter ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not know 
whether that was quite a fair question 
to put, as he did not carry the opinions 
of English Members on that side of the 
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House in his pocket; but if the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to get through 
the new clauses, the advice he would 
venture to give would be that if the 
House could not settle down to that task 
the right hon. Gentleman would do well 
to save both his own energies and the 
energies of the House by agreeing to 
the adjournment at once. He (Mr. 
Parnell) quite agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman that the new clauses 
would not occupy # long time, especially 
after the concession he had made with 
regard to the clause standing in the 
name of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Scotland Division of Liver- 
pool. The discussion on the remaining 
clauses would not take a long time, 
either now or at the next Sitting. He 
did not, however, think that it was a 
very practical question that was being 
insisted upon at the present moment, 
either on one side or the other, and he 
would suggest that they should be a 
little more reasonable, and that if they 
were to go on to-night they should, 
instead of wasting time disputing over 
the Motion for Adjournment, go on with 
the new clauses and try to settle the 
matter, unless the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House would agree 
to an adjournment at once. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
it would be well to adopt the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Cork, and finish 
the new clauses now. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
understand the right hon. Gentleman. 
Did he mean to say that when they had 
finished the new clauses they should 
conclude the Bill altogether? Or, that 
the understanding was to be when the 
new clauses were disposed of, the debate 
should be adjourned ? His (Mr. Labou- 
chere’s) intervention, he might say, was 
perfectly benevolent, as he was going 
to bed. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the under- 
standing was, that when they had finished 
the new clauses they should postpone 
the further proceedings of the Bill until 
12 o’olock to-day, with a view of passing 
the final stage of the Bill. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said he understood that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s anxiety was very much 
concerned with his desire to keep faith 
with the Scotch Members to-morrow— 
or, rather, at an advanced portion of 
to-day. But how could that be done if 
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the right hon. Gentleman exhausted 
them? The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to forget that it was the duty of 
the Scotch Members as well as his own 
duty to consider the clauses of the Bill 
now before the House. The Scotch 
Members had their Imperial duties and 
their local ones, and if they were to go 
on in the performance of their Imperial 
duties in connection with this Bill they 
would be totally unfit to-morrow to go 
on with the consideration of the Police 
Burghs Bill. If they wore out the 
Scotch Members to-night, they might be 
keeping the spirit of the promise to the 
ear and breaking it to the hope. They 
should let the Scotch Members away 
now, so that they might come back in a 
reasonable condition of refreshment and 
strength for the discharge of their over- 
powering and impossible duties of to- 
morrow. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
ask leave to withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
with regard to the clause moved by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton), the question had 
been discussed very often in many dif- 
ferent shapes, and it appeared to be the 
desire of the House to recognize that 
the Commissioners should have full con- 
trol over the inquiry. No doubt, when 
the evidence was brought before them 
they would see to what point it was 
directed, and they would take care that 
no hardship should be imposed upon 
anyone in anything upon which they 
were called upon to pronounce judg- 
ment. As to two of the Judges, he had 
no knowledge whatever of their political 
opinions; but he had had long experi- 
ence of the legal and impartial charac- 
teristics of all three, and he had no 
doubt that they would give the case the 
fairest hearing in all its branches and 
details. 


Original Question put, and negattved. 


Mx. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he begged 
to move the following new Clause :— 


‘* A warrant or order for the arrest, detention, 
or imprisonment of a person for contempt of the 
Commissioners shall, notwithstanding the spe- 
cial Commission is dissolved or otherwise de- 
termined, be and remain as valid and effectual 
in all respects as if the special Commission were 
not so dissolved or otherwise determined, and 
upon such dissolution or determination all the 
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sioners with respect to su 
and to a person arrested, detained, or impri- 
soned, or to be arrested, detained, or imprisoned 
by virtue thereof, shall devolve upon and be 
exercised by the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice or a judge thereof; and 
such contempt, and a proceeding with respect 
thereto, not be in any wise affected by such 
dissolution or determination of the special Com- 
mission.” 

He understood the Government would 
accept this Amendment. 


Clause (Committal of a person shall 
not be affected by dissolution of Com- 
mission,) — (Mr. 7. P. O’Connor,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“*That the said Clause be now reada 
second time.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS said, the Govern- 
ment had no objection to the clause on 
the understanding that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork dropped the Amendment on 
line 5, to which the Government had in- 
dicated it was their intention to assent. 

Mr. PARNELL: Yes; I have con- 
sented to withdraw the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause read a second time, and added. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he now wished 
to move the addition of the following 
Clause :— 


‘* Where a witness has been fcommitted to 
prison for any contempt, the warrant of com- 
mitment shall set forth the grounds of such 
commitment, and it shall be lawful for any 
Court or Judge to inquire, upon an application 
for habeas corpus, into all the facts and grounds 
of such commitment, and where the discharge 
of a prisoner is ordered, to award him against 
such parties, as shall seem just, the reasonable 
costs of such application.” 


warrant or order, 


The object of the clause was to apply 
the general law with regard to com- 
mittal for contempt to cases under the 
Commission appointed by this Bill. He 
did not think that the Government 
would question that it was desirable to 
do that. 


Clause (Provision where witness is 
committed for contempt, )—( Mr. Sexton, ) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.’’ 


Sm EDWARD CLARKE said, it 
would be introducing an entirely new 
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Adjournment of 


ractice, which did not apply to an 
chet legal inquiry. we 7 
Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that if the 
hon. Member for the Scotland Division 
of Liverpool would move his Amend- 
ment on Olause 2, he (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
would move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 2, 
page 1, line 22, after the word “ have,” 
to insert the words ‘‘in addition to the 
special powers hereinafter provided.” — 
(Mr. T. P. O Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Motion made, and Question, ‘“ That 
the debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. 
W. H. Smith,)—put, and agreed to. 


Further Proceedings adjourned till 
To-morrow. 


MOVEABLE ABODES BILL.—[Br1t 200.] 
(Mr. Burt, Mr. Caine, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Pen- 
rose Fitzgerald, Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. T. M. 
Healy, Mr. Hozier.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
this Bill be now read a second time,’”’— 
(Mr. Burt,) put. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Darwen): I object. [Cries of 
‘Too late!” 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I think 
the objection was taken before the 


Question was put. 
Mr. SP. : I never heard an 


objection raised. 

Question put, and a Division chal- 
lenged. 

Mr. SPEAKER: A Division cannot 
be taken at this hour. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I will then 
move that the Order be discharged. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘“ That 
the said Order be discharged,”—( Mr. 
Burt,)—put, and agreed to. 


Order dischargeu ; Bill withdrawn. 





ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
* “That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Jackson.) 
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1888 } the House. (rose 
Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, ‘ 


the right hon. Gentle--~"~ 


said, he — 
man the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) would say what he 
roposed to do with regard to Scotch 
usiness. Many Scotch Members had 
made arrangements in the belief that 
Wednesday would be given up to the 
discussion of Scotch measures. In the 
event of the Scotch Members being de- 
rived of the main portion of Wednes- 
ay, would the opportunity be given of 
renewing the consideration of Scotch 
Business on Thursday, for a portion of 
the day at allevents? Great incon- 
venience would result to many of his 
hon. Friends if the Business were de- 
layed. 

Tae FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he was well aware of 
the inconvenience that would result to 
hon. Members by delay, and he greatly 
regretted it. He had hoped to conclude 
the Report on the Commission Bill to- 
night, and thus be able to place the 
whole of Wednesday at the disposal of 
Scotch Members. The Bail Bill was put 
down for to-morrow, and he tru it 
might be reached in sufficient time to be 
disposed of. If that should, unfortu- 
nately, not be the case, he would endea- 
vour to make arrangements to suit the 
convenience of Scotch Members. 

Mx. ESSLEMONT: On Thursday ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
endeavour to do so if possible. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT said, he thought 
it was as well they should know at once 
whether any more Scotch Business was 
to be taken this Session ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he could 
not speak positively until he saw what 
was done to-morrow. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) asked, if it was to 
be understood that the third reading of 
the Commission Bill would be taken 
immediately after Report ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is the 
understanding. 

Mrz. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) 
asked, what was the intention of the 
Government with regard to the Scotch 
Burgh Police and Health Bill. Would 
it be taken on Thursday, or postponed 
until the Sitting in the autumn? 

Mz. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
endeavour to ascertain whether there 
was any reasonable hope of the Bill 
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1947 Municipal Funds 


assing on Thursday. Representations 
Fad been made to him that considerable 
objection was entertained to the Bill; 
if that was so, it would clearly be a waste 
of time to take the Bill on Thursday. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
when he spoke just now of an under- 
standing he did not speak for anyone 
else but himself. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) reminded 
the House that the conversation a short 
time ago only had reference to the 
Amendments to the Charges and Alle- 
gations Bill on Report. 


Motion, by leave, tithdrawn. 


ARMY ESTIMATES [AUGUST 4]— 
CANADIAN REMOUNTS. 
CORRECTION. 

Tut FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford): Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to correct a statement which I 
made in Committee of Supply on Satur- 
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(Ireland) Bill, 1948 


day last on the Army Estimates. In 
reply to a question with regard to the 
purchase of horses, I said that no horses 
were at this moment being bought out 
of this country; but I subsequently 
found that as regards Canada the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) has allowed 
a small purchase of horses for this year, 
not exceeding 100, with the view of 
keeping open that market in case of 
emergency. I mention this now in 
order that the House may have the exact 
facts before them. 


MCTION. 
~——_o — 

MUNICIPAL FUNDS (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to authorise 
the application of Funds of Municipal Cor- 
orations and other governing bodies of towns 
in Ireland, in certain cases, ordered to be 
brought ia by Mr. Jackson, Mr. Arthur Bal- 

four, and Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. (Bill 371.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Threo o'clock. 
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